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THE BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OP 
LJOTERS. 

In so far as tlie perfecLiou of materials for 
writing, and the facility of moans for sending 
letters are coiiccnie,d, wc may have litth' more 
I to hope for in this eonntry. Our pajier and 
: ink are materials so perfectly adapted for 
, their puniese, tliat it is difficult to imagine in 
i what way tluw can he aiilistantially bettered 
j by inventors t,hat iihall be hereafter. Quill 
ft J 1 UUS, to be sure, have to be superseded; but 
I in order that this their destiny may be acconi- 
j plished, steel or metallic pens have to be 
I very nnicli improved. They are inijiroving 
I BteadOy. lu tho matter of transmission, 
I tbougii t ber-o is scarcely a grander civil insti- 
I tiition in the world than our English posbd 
I sj’stem, wo dare still rely uism the march of 
science for increased rapidity of transit; and, 
consequently, increaseil frequency of com¬ 
munication. Lettei-s will hereafter be abso¬ 
lutely sent more rapidly from hand to hand, 

I and, what is more immediately practicable, 
the powers of tho electric telegraph, from 
being a rare Inxiiiy, have to become vul- 
I garised and pressed into service for theim- 
I portant eorrespondnuco of the million. Then, 
too, we may have, some of these days, that is 
i to say, in the good time coming,” au ocean 
I penny peist. 

I It is a terrible thing, however, to remember 
; that while paper, pens, and ink are placed iu 
j Buch a i»erfcct state beside the fingers of the 
1 people ; while the national resources offer to 
I every man incrodihle facility for the trans¬ 
mission of his bit of mind to a distance when 
ho has written it, yet millions among ns 
cannot grapple with a pen, and are but lumly 
conscious even that tho^ have a bit of mind 
I wherefrom they could indite a letter. It is 
I as biul with them as it was with the whole 
Ij^oi’ld thoftsand^f yeiu's ago, in those very 
f^rime Old Times which are laid up in Bin 
llo. 1 of History. 

We should respect those little scraps whiclT 
men who have been educated to the handling 
of a. pen are daily sending abroad, and re¬ 
ceiving from the hands of postmen—hr London 
hoijrly—at their doors; we should respect 
' those little scraps which are called Icttei-s, if 
1 .tliey were not *80 thorouglfly familiar that we 
^ can scarcely conjure up a notion of the 


difficult and slow degrees through which the 
power of thus speaking to the absent was 
attained liy man. It is a marvel of art, wliicli 
has become, like nature’s marvels, part of our 
daily life; a thing that scums almost more 
necessary to us, iu a eivdfced condition, than 
our legs, though, by-thfrby, if the whole 
communiiy were legless, we should soon lind 
out that what can be dispensed with by an 
individual, may nevertheless bo essential te 
a race. Euw of lia, then, can even by an 
effort abstractin our minds the art of letter¬ 
writing from all its familiar relations, so as 
to obtain a full sense of its being marvellous. 
Tjet ns help tlic imagiuatioii by an anecdote. 
In the Bra/.ils,a slave was sent once by a gen¬ 
tleman to his friend with a basket of tigs and 
a letter. The be;u‘er was of course illiterate' 
—for those who enslave the bodies of men, 
make it a rule to kee)> the light of the cnii- 
taiiied mind ftfjni being kindled. The slave 
likeil ligs, and ate a iuiml)cr of them, but his 
tlieft was detected wlicn ho reached Ids desti¬ 
nation, because the accompanying 'letter tohl 
exaidly what the basket should contain. The 
thief was greatly puzzled to conceive by what 
a])ell the letter was enabled to tell tales alsn^ 
him ; but the next time he went with fruit, 
and his mouth watei'ed for a share of it, he 
determined that the pajicr should not tattle ; 
so he }iut it undenieatli a large stone, and then 
sat upon the stone ; there ho was safe against 
the spy, and liaving taken his refreshment, he 
released the letter and completed the re¬ 
mainder of his duty. To his dismay, again 
the talisman testified against him, and brought 
down the whip upon his back. Now, let ns 
go back and briefly trace tho origin of this 
tale-bearing invention ; let ns inquire what 
were tho fii-st lettcj's like, ant who were the 
first of the Letter-writers t 
Let 113 take a voyage to some far isle in the 
Pacific Ocean, where the savages are perfectly 
untutored. They may resemble civilised men 
as they were iu the best or oldest t>f Old 
Times. Do they write letters to each other ? 
Not exactly, but they write. Tho lirat writing 
is never private and confidential; it iii a 
“ I^ow all men by these presents,” scratched 
upon some rock. These men have minds yet 
utterly uncultivated; they cannot advance far 
in cultivation, for no written records give to 
their present the vantage ground of a true, 
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knOTrledge of the past. Except some vague names, upon which would, by that time, fs 
traditions, and some rongli practical know- constituted the established principlJ AU 
ledge that has Uen jwrpetuated by familiar this would lead to that improvement m ilbck- 
use, th% knowledge of one man consists in just writing which we find among the Me»ican 
^flo much as he can discover for himself during inscriptions. A man is ^nred, ai\d before | 
the period which elapses between the first day his mouth is placed a little object—a dove, or i 
on which he c.an totter in his infancy, and the serpent, for example—which st.-uid8 therd to ' 
last day on which he can totter in his age. The signify the name of the individual whom it 
material univci’se prompts his ideas—there is wiis mleude<l to depict. By metans of writing of 
nothing transcendental in his humour; his this kind, it would obviously be impossible to 
supernatural hleas are only of rocks, water- communicate any complex information; and i 
falls, and storms, and men, maguiticd and dis- at this time portable iuscnptions oould not in 
tortcd by the play of an untrained iinagiiual ion. any way assist the business of common life. 

He can talk about both iiig, or aliimst nothing, Coeval with the use of names signifying 
btit tives, huts, animals, things visible in form, qualities, and drawn from the outer world. 

Of such things the idea can be communicated there would JU'ise a habit of att-iclung external 
witlioufc speech, by scratcliing tlwir outline ideas of matter to internal ideas of the mind ; 
on a tree or rock. Does lie hold any aitim.a1 courage, cowardice, prudence, &c., would be 
saci'ed, and has ho devoted .any sequestered represented habitually by emblems; the soul 
corner of the foresyo the purposes of worsbij), would begin to turn the world of matter to its 
he will naturally indicate that fact to himself own high use,and there would arise ihat iigura- 
and all whom it may coucoiii, by a rude figure tivc language, that poetry, wliich is the Labi- 
of the god u])on the iieiirest surface suitable tual language of all savage comiminities that 
for tlie rcce}>l.iou of a drawing. Stone—a h.ave made the first two or three steps towards 
rock—he w'oiild choose nftturnlly as having the development of human power. Ideas which 
a snioolli hiU’d suiface, as Being fixed and exist only in the mind, would now begin to 
durable. Tf anywhere in the wilds he should multiply and preponderate over ideas founded 
distinguish himself as a warrior or .a hunter, upon bodily sensation. I'he world witliout 
he would desire to make lijp mark against the wouhl become more and more a storehouse 
place for a perpetual memorial of the achieve- of emblems to be used for the depiction of a 
ineut. Alen, weapons, aud animals would world within. A lion for strength, a serpent 
thus tiome to be scratched upon the rocks, in for subtlety—objects would now eotunundy be 
figures somewhat sijuikr to those which the drawn to represent ideas; and now tlio writing [ 
young gejillemeu and ladles at a preparatory still scratched upon i-ocks aud walls, would he 
school are in the habit of elimiiiatiug oil their sufficient to communic.atu much informal ion 
slates. Such marks—-not symbols, but in all to all those who were accustomed to the 
cases direct attemjds at the imitation of some symbols. ■, 

visible olject Avhicli the artist had in his JiCt us imagine now, that a eommuuity of ' 
mind—such marks arc .'iJI the writing that is men which has advaimed so far in its writijig '! 
found to this day in many of the I’acific powers, and propoidioiiatcly in the othei^ j 
Islands, and they jot a note down of tlio fii-st branches of its civilisation, having formed 
step which m.aiikind took ujion the road to into a mde state, make.s war on anotlier rude 
our mail-trains aud penny jHJst ol' 1851. stale at a distance, speaking anotlie.r langn.age. i 

What wjis the second step ? An obvious It is victorious, and brings home’ captive a 
one. It would soon be felt that a figure of cliief, with a bai-harous name, like nothing in 
eight, with two strokes Im’ a p;iir of legs, and the language, of the victors. The triumph 
two strokes lor a pair of arms, wouhl do to must be written on a rock; but bow is tJie 
express man in gonend, but that each hero name of the vanquished eiicuiy to be re- 
wanted to commemorate bis own deed in par- corded ? Glory forbid tlv.at it should not Iw 
ticular. Among, the lower aiiimiils, plants, put to shame. Hero there would ju-eseut 
and objet;t8M)f deail nature, each in its kind itself .a difficulty to be mastered, and there 
was fouiW to have a certain character, while wmuld be but one wray in which it could be 
men found ui each other chwacters and dis- overcome. The spoken name being a scries -i 
positions varyfhg exceedingly. Where tribes, of sounds, it could be written, if the soumjs j 
and the relations ainmig them, multiplied at contained in it could be recorded. In this I 
all, it would be necessary for each man to way there would arise, and did arise, a new ! 
distinguish (lie members of his own connexion, use of material objects, as ffiiouetic signs; ; 

about whom he \rouId often have to speak to this day th* Chuiese, whose native vrriting ‘ 
when \hey were absent, by some name. That is an elaborate representation of ideas by 
object in luiture which most resembled him ‘objects, (ideographic,) represent foreign names , 
in cliaraetcr, would be almost the only name to native cars in this phonetic way', as rudely ^ 
that could be thought of by a tribe whose life as we might express the sound of the.word j 
and thoughts were bound within the limit of “artifice” by the three figures which stand for 
their botiily perceptions. So one man would he.art—eye—^fish. • . • i 

be called the ox, and one the serpent; their Our own alphabets, we know, are, in the 
encampments would require names at a later present day, thoroughly “ phonetic ”—eacli, 
stage of social progress, aud would receive letterrcpresentsasound, and as we putlettera 
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f together on paper, ho we put sounds together 
on our lips. It will be carious to sliow how 
nyn, slowly and carefully, still felt their way 
^ of darku^s, and by what slow stages we 
trarelled from the first neeessily for a phonetic 
scrap,'down to t)ur present system. The in¬ 
quiry is not foreign to our pin-pose, since our 
purpose is to. show how, generation after 
generation, man has had to toil and struggle 
onward to obtain that power which is to^ay 
exercised familiarly by the Miss Julia M.tlls, 
who, living in London, sends the overflowings 
of her l>«art, under half an ounce in weight, 
to lier moat confidential friend at Newcastle. 

We find our step to the extended use of a 
phonetic system, when wc piuss from the 
Chinese to the mature»l practice of the ancient 
Egyptians. Tlic Egyptian hieroglyphics con¬ 
tain much that is phonetic in them. They 
are written upon three systems at once. 
Where an Egyptian, Bculj)turirig some story, 
had to express a word that signified a visible 
object, easy to figure, tliere he simply figured 
it, and put three dots therefifter, if it w.is a 
plural. Then he used the earliest and simplest 
form—the •“ figin-ative ” writing. If tlie next 
■word reijreseuted an idea to wliich there Wfis 
attaclml a symbol (fuid there was a fixed 
catfdogue of such symbols to guide him), he 
figured it accordingly,and so used the advanced 
form of ‘•symbolic” writing. If the next 
word chanced lo be a verb, or something that 
could not he repi’escnted either absolutely or 
by proxy, then he wrote it down, on a phonetic 
systejn, .-ind t ho }>honetic system w.-w cimried 
out ill this Tiisumci'. The sound of B was rc- 
l»resenti‘d by any one of about lialf-a-dozen 
natural objects chosen for the pnrjHise, whose 
names began with B ; forthe letter f!, a small 
collecl.iori wa.s set apart of animals, &c., whose 
names were couimeticcd with C; mid so on. 
The figures to be used were fixed ; but for the 
representation of each sound, an option was 
given to till' seal] )tor, among five or six objects, 
ill order that, when executing his xvork, he 
might as much as {lossiblc avoid “ tautology ” 
—or tauto-figury,—^too gi’eat a run upon the 
sun or moon, too many crocodiles or ibises. 
Just as when, in our own writing, the same, 
word oocura two or three times ui a few linos, 
we substitute for it, once .at least, a syiionyme, 
if possible; so the Egyptian writer, if he saw 
that he produced his crocodlies too fast, and 
had a care of elegance, had in the phonetic 
system a reserve of fibres out of which he 
was at liberty to pick the one which he found 
least hackfieyed as a substitute. 

This Egyptian system of phonetics has 
brought us now to the borders of our A. B. C. 
But our letters are not pictures of objects. 
Although we tell our children that A stands 
for Apple, and B for Bull, we have not now to 
tell them (as the Egyptians had to,teach) that 
Apple stands for A, and Bull for B. Faint 
traceaof a pictorial alphabet we may,detect, 
as the hissiyig serpent,,for example, in our S ; 
but they are very iaiat traces. How did the 
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pictures vanisli.! 

us for au iUustratioii. . We have' talked,' 
hieroglyphics, and. tiw-hierogtyphio charopte^il 
were elaborate figures of objects camred upo^/ 
rocks and walls. ' ' But the Egypuans 
advanced beyond rode tndtiiig, ;>«Bd ‘thar 
priests wrote upon portable mat^al Sio bODf 
slautly, aiid so much at lent^ tliat it ’ 

an object to avoid the te^usuess and delay...' . 
attendant upofi writing as the oh&ei wrote* 
Thus, there arose the-use of Hieratic dbaracters/ C 
whicli were simply the hieroglj^&os, siffl-.i 
jililled into a running hand. T^efetheliiaro'i' 
gl,y})hic was a lion, tiie Vieiatio version was a ” 
simple odtliue of the haunches and hind leMj 
as seen in the set form of the hierogly^* 
There was no ojition idlowed in the mooe of ; 
drawing either the original or the abbrevia^»V 
tion. There was only one way of drawing -a 
lion, and only one way of abbroviating flie 
sketch. So with otbei^hiiigs. The hieratic 
characters retained no very great resemblancs 
to miything hi nature, and when it is added ,, 
that a selection from these was committed to 
the popular iis(; us domestic characters, for 
oixUiiary piyposes, as for example, lotter- 
writing, it will be readily imagined that 
Egyptian billeti doux were put together in. 
characters nearly as far remote from picture- 
writing as til? letters which now tiavel 
through St. Martin’s-lc Opind. 

This sketch is enough to indicate the path 
by Avhich mankind has arrived at that power 
whicli enables each individual, who leiu'iis the 
mystery, to seal up a selection from his 
thoughts within a little jiarcel, and to trans¬ 
mit it safely by hand, whithersoever he may 
please, for its communication toa distant friena. 

A minnow that wo have seen how liardly mind 
has Lad to battle for the art of writing, let 
us sec what difficulties have been overcome 
before we could attain to sueb materials of 
writing as we now possess; let us find our 
way to the first letter-writers, and sec how 
they wrote, and what sort of things their 
letters were. 

We have seen that in the first infancy of 
writing, in tlie Cradle of Letters, nothing was 
wanted but a rock. Communities attained to 
an imposing show of material power betbre the . 
notion of sending written messages was acted 
upon with any vigour. A fragment of rock, 
not too large to be carried, was then broken, 
oif and used as a material. It was the first 
an<l most natui*al idea; but as the arts of con¬ 
struction supply a ptesBuig material want, and 
are advanced without much difficnity, it is 
easy to perceive that in many nations, mode¬ 
rately destitute of stone, brick-raakwig would 
be a discovered art before the time wlien 
there would be felt any strong necessity for 
sending lettero. Letters coming aftei’wards . 
would, in such cases, take the form of inscrip¬ 
tions upon brick and tile. We find this ac¬ 
cordingly to be the case. Among the curiosities 
turnea ui 


some ( 


(f up at Nineveh, by kfr. Laysmd, nr® 
of the Assyrian documents inscribe oa ’ 
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thia material. Well, certabily, society could 
sot stop there. If were still obliged to 
/^to our letters upon bricks, and build a 
tbrick' wuJl. when we 'made a book, or write, a 

- spyel in three stacks, instead of three volumes, 

- we sliould find the literature and correspond* 
ence of the country to be n somewhat heavier 
■Commodity than it is at present. The mcon- 
venience was felt even in those days, when 
tliere were no books, and no mostmcu wore 
wanted to au-t bricks to people’s dooi-s; no 

. editors to be bricked in with correspondence: 
. only high and mighty people sent these written 
messages, for they were chiefly edicts, testa¬ 
ments, and BO fortn. I’lie Ten Commandments 
were written, as we know, uj)on stone. Nations 
possessing,le^—a metal scratched with case— 
would iiua it a convenient substitute fbr stone 
or brick. In “Job,” there is allusion made 
to writing material of this kind. Flat shells 
would also suggest Juiemselves os poidable, 
and hard, and easy to be scratched. The 
Athenian prticticc of ostracism, by which the 
people inscribed the chai'iictcr of certain votes 
on oyster-shells, arose in this way. It was not 
for want of other materi.als, but ^for the sake 
of secrecy, ihat llistiasns shaved a man’s head, 
and engraved a message on his skull, then let 
the hair grow, and sent him to Miletus to be 
shaved and read ; man liinisClf being, in this 
case, used as writing matoriid, and tr:uis- 
formed into a locomotive letter. 


exceedingly coherent, strong, and durable, a i 
The Saxons, in this country, are said to have V 
used the bark of beech trees, called by tSem 
“boc,” for writing purposes; and from tlira 
fact, our word “ book ” is sometunes thought 
to bo derived. The Latin for a .book means, 
certainly, the inner bark, and points to the use 
of that material. So the word “ library ” re- ■ 
minds us of the days when letters Were still in j 
their cradle. Bark tablets were prepared for 
use by pulisbiug ; and it was one of the amuse- 
monta of a King of Persia on his travels to | 
take bark aud a knife, that he might beguile ' 
the time by rubbing them together, as an | 
American might Isiko a stick to whittle. { 

Tiiaiiks to the bees, men would nut be long | 
in finding out the excellence of honey, iuid 
the use of wax. Tlic idea of writing uijon ! 
wax, lii'st spread over a thin board, to give to i 
it the requisite strength, came ratlier late, I, 
but was extremely natural. In the time of j 
Themistocles, these waxen tablets were in use ; \ ■. 
but we liud it recorded of Tliemistoclcs him- i 
self, at the same time, that he wrote a letter : 
to the luniaiis upon stone. | 

B:u:k had been used for tablets and for ' 


writing letters, which were ciipablc of being ij 
folded u]), .during the best period of the 
Ronian world, and wo find them still in u.se 
under the later emperors. The tablets wera 'j 
of bark on which the £m}>eror (ioiiimodus 
inscribed his list of victims, and tlie discovery ' 


The very absiml questiou has been raised, of which led to the victimization of himself. 
Who was the first letter-writer 1 Wlio in- Waxed tablets had, however, been for a long 


vented the jwt of letter-writing 1 And ci'cdit 
has been given on this account to Atossa, the 
mother of Xerxes. A letter is a message 
written ujiuu spmoLhing ]>ortablc, and then 
tRuiBinitted to a disUiiit person. It is obfioiis 
that messages of this kind would bo sent, 
though at. first very rai’cly, among efieh 
people, from the first mouth after it had 
passed in its ilovelopmcnt to tlie idea of 
wi-itiug on detached .and reasonably light 
jiieces of material. The idea of detached, 
transmis-sible writing Iniving OJicc begun to 
run .alone and grow familiar with .a pt'oplo, 
it would soon be obvious, that the li.gliter the 
material, the hotter it would be for men who 1 
had to carry it about; aud the more (Mvsily I 
could a person suldressed rehuii hi.s infornui-! 
tioniupriviu;y,by earrj'itig it about hi.spersoa 
Lejives, espJkially in Oriental countries, wliere 
the le.avcs are hirge .and smooth, would soon 
BHggp.st themselves. The Oumman fc>ibj I’.s jiro- j 
phecies were said to he inscribed on this lua-! 
terial. Votes written upon olive loaves, instciwl 
«>f oyster-shells, are also mentioned. The 
Hindoos ;jirc kiiovi'U to have u.sed leaves, and 
in some parts of India and Ceylon it is said 
Ih.at books are still occiusionally found whose 
pfigiiig is on le.avos, in the preci.se and strict 
Bcn.se of the word. Jjcaves, however, would 
soon be found a m.aterial in various ways 
inconveniout, aud the drier b.ark of trees 
would be preferred, especially that thin, 
smooth, inner bark which in some trees is 


time in use, and these wei-e wi itten upon witli i; 
an iron poiuted \vx).apon; we might aay, jt i j 
skewer, but the Humans said a style. From ■ 
an early ])eriod, it was forbidden to wear arms | 
within tlie Itomau city. TableLs aud style not | 
being iuterdieted, the style became (as jiciw | 
have been since then, in many lingers) tlie '! 
only weapon handy for a stab, and iiicu ,! 
attacked or o'tfcnded, secured themselves by |! 
skewering their foes. Julius Ca'sar, when ^ 
attacked by the conspiratoi's, wounded his ! 
first assassin with a style ; and it w.aa with ! 
their styles that the followers of Ctiius | 
(•iracclius killed, in a tumult, the lictor of ij 
{Jplmius. The well-known modern Italian .5ri- j i 
frWo may derive its mime from such an origin. 1 
The Egyptians arrived soon at the art of ■ I 
making linen ; aud that done, white linen ; 
would soon suggest itself as a convenient ma¬ 
terial on which to make a portable iuscrip- i 
Lion. Linen was therefore used; but soon | 
the ]jnncii)al i<lc.a()f that age, the notion from | 
whicli we derive our common name,for the ; 
material on widely we write, Wtis carried out j y* 
in Egyi)t. It was a very pimple thing, an | ► 
imi,v'ovement on tiie use of Ireo-bark, caused | 
by the use of peelings from a reed, called '; 
Byblos or Papyrus, then very common, and i! 
now very r.are iu Lower Eg^pt. From ifs J 
name, J>ylilii.s, comes the Greek word signity- | 
iiig book, .and through that chauuel our.wonb | 
for the sacred volume. The jaapyrus grow j 
abundantly iu lakes aud marshes, to a height i 
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"of about ten feet. The diameter of its stem 
is two or three inches, auci from its surface 
p&l cau be taken oftj layer after layer, to the 
number of about twenty coatiiiOT. The use 
of this'peel sooii*occnrred to tlie Egyptians as 
Ml improvement upon ordinary bark. To 
prepare papyrus for use, having cut off the 
brush from above, and the root from below, 
the Egyptians cut each stem into two pieces 
jl of equal length, and then proceeded to the 
I: peeling. The layers became smaller, of course, 
jl but ,also whiter, aa the peelers gradually ap- 
ji jjroaehed the centre of the stem. Each strip 
,| was then extended flat, and suffered a few 
i slight acts of preparation before another strip 
i' was placed over it, in such a manner that the 
fibres of the two .strips crossed each other’s 
grain, and'gave strength to the whole when 
, Ihey were joined together; they were Joined, 
i! perhaps by their own saccharine matter, or 
!' by simple vegetable gluten, beaten together, 
j pressed and jjolishcd. A number of these 
in-eparcd aud strengthened slips having lieen 
/ guinmcd and beaten together at the edges, 
i would form a papyrus sheet of any size; and 
,| the whole, having been thus prepared, was 
I' impregnated with oil of cedar to preserve it 
'' from corruption. Of the paj)yrus manufac¬ 
tured, there soon Ciime to bo several quali- 
' tics. Tlt.at made from tho fine white strips 
ill the middle was imjicrial, and called “Au¬ 
gust.” The middle quality, used by the priests, 
!■ was called *' hieratic ” until flattery named it, 

' I after the wife of A uginstus, “ livia.” The finest 

i .sort, however, ^cing tom too easily by the 
hand, pointed reeds were improved in the reign 

'' of Claudius, by cros.siijg with a more jilebcian 
strip. 

Tapyras could bn written upon one 
I side only. The introduction of tins material 
by tho Egyptians gave a great lift to tho 
I iclter-wriler, and to literature generally. 
. .11 is, as Germans would say, tho “uame- 

, father ” to paper, and a very respectable and 
; worthy elder. Books were copied into long 
i' rolls of sheet glued under sheet: the sheet 
! w'hich felt the first glue was called, on that 
! account, the protocol, and our dqiloniatists 
1' preserve the term in their transactions, 
jl The run upon papyrus being very great, 

I that plant began to show some signs of 
|i scarcity in Egypt, and for tliat reason, among 
others, its exportation was at one period for¬ 
bidden. At the same time the Kings of Fer- 
gamus began to be a literary sect, and w.mted 
something; TVhereupon their scribes might 
copy books. 'J’he skins of be§sts, whicli, in a 

ii •rough state, had before, in various places, 
;| been occasionally used, attracted now ili- 

cr.eased attention. They were smoothed aud 
!| prejiared into diy sub8tance.s, called, after 
Ii Ferjramus, _ Pergameut or Parchn^ent, and 
jl vellum, which is but ano,ther way of saying 
" skin. Jlcre was another capital, dur.ible 
thing, wliiph.found its way into the world 
about two or three hundred years before 
Christ. It was dear, however, aud for com¬ 


mon purposes papyrus was so much, morn 
convenient, that the paper never 

was supplanted, until the birth tff a sys¬ 
tem which got paper out of cotton, oertiuifij’ 
not earlier than seven or eight hundred yeai-s 
after the first discovery of parchment. The 
world then worked on for iromething like a 
thousand years before we hit upon the plan 
of making paper out of linen rags; a veiy 
lucky thing, for U}) to that time the monk.s, 
who could uot go to the expense of much new 
parchment, h:vtl been industrionsly scraping 
out the copied records ofnntlquity, apd works 
of its great masters, to make room for their 
own opinions on things in general, and saints 
and miracles particularly. The gnadual pro- 
gi-ess of the art of paper-making to the pre¬ 
sent day, it is uot necessary now to illustrate; 
but we may refer, in connexion willi tliis 
subject, to tl)o descriptmu of a ])apcr-niill, 
contained in No. 23 of this Journal. 

Probably the first pen was a piece of flint, 
or any barb.arous cbiscl; which would bo 
Buppl.anted by some kind of iron stylo so anon 
its civilisation* had advanced sufficiently fur 
the attainment of an instrument in iron. 
These metitl pens were generally found le.sa 
suitable than re^ds when men luul aomn to 
possess the power of writing with a coloured 
fluid tipou parchment or ]>apyrus. The lirst 
ink probably was the dark matter from (he 
“ink-bag” of the different species of cuttle¬ 
fish ; that is wli.at the “ Lidiaii ink,” made 
and employed in Ghiua, ought to be, though 
the Chiueao (horrible cheats) imitate it fre¬ 
quently with l.imp-black. Our colour called 
sepia is the same thing, differing in character 
as coming from .*i molusc of anothur apeeie.s. 
To peo])lc with weak eyes the Homans some¬ 
times wrote with an exceedingly black iijk 
on ivory. But even where a letter would be 
written on papyrus with iuk and a reed, it 
was first put together on wax, in most cases 
with iui iron style: for the Homans were 
more clever at tlic sword than at tlie pen, 
and it bothered tho brains of an average 
Homan very much to write a dceont letter. 
It was requisite to make a rough draft in tho 
finst instance, and he did this with a style on 
wax, wliere he could erase, interjmlate, and 
botch with comfort, till he had struck out a 
composition to his liking. That iron a^e of 
writing passed away, and tlie great thinkers 
of the world stirred jiations with a feather. 
Feather and Pen are words of tlio sjuiie mean¬ 
ing, but the age of feather-writing is iqion 
the wane, and iron has come back into the 
world. In fifty years we shall Ik? ag.aiu 
writing with metallic instruments, and Pen 
will then he a Avord whose etymology can be 
exiilalued only by tho story of the past, hist 
as we liave to go back now when we explain 
the name of Paper. 

The Homan letters in the form of rolls were 
fastened with a seal of soft wax, on which, 
from the time of the first emperors, it Avas 
usual to make an impression peculiar to tho 
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'0^^iier. ' messenger by whom the pacSset 
ielivered was frequently instructed to 
wpwxu uuft' that he made no mistake, asking 
Um. parson into whose hands tbs letter was 
'diekvered, whether he could t<dl' the im- 
1 presaiUn who had written it. 

'« As for the tnuismlsrion of letters, the word 
‘“post” is a Eoraan ymtd, and derives its 
i^name from people who were placed or posted 
fixed distances, to run and pass from hand 
' io hand the missives of the state. A magni- 
, froeut and costly postal system was established 
„ by the jRoinan Enaperovs, but it was' wholly 
for the use .of Government, and the defence of 
provinces. It did- not take the letters of the 
people, and the post-horses were only used by 
subjects when permission hjul been ^ven by 
the Emperor. 'Wo have not leisure now for 
any connected sketch of the world’s progress 
to (what is yet a d|<iam) an univers^ postal 
systom. But the work that has been done in 
this way may be estimated very 'fairly by any 
one who will turn to some details in the first 
pages of “ Household WoedsJ’ under the head 
“'Valentine’s Hay at the Post OflGce,” and 
remember that in this country there was little 
• trace of any post establishment at all up to 
Idle tweiity-tliml year of Queen Elizabeth. 

Thus, then, we perceive, th^t although there 
be gcnlieineji among us who profess to teiich 
the art of writing in six lessons, yet a simple 
1 invitation written to a friend, and sent by 
post, contains the result of human activity 
sustained over a period of some three thousand 
ye.ars. 

TWO ASPECTS OF UtELANH. 

THE FIllST ASPECTf. . 

The inoorLand was wide, level, and black ; 
black as night, if you could suppose night 
coiubnseJ on the' surface of the earth, auJ 
that you could tivad on solid darkness in the 
Uiidst of day. The day itself w.os indeed hist 
droj>pii»g into night, although it was dreary 
and gloomy at the best; for it wa.s a No¬ 
vember day. The moor, for miles .around, wss 
treeless and houseless; devoid of vegetation, 
except heather, which clad with its gloomy 
frieze cof^tlie shivering landscape. At a dis¬ 
tance yoiT Could discern, through the misty 
atmusplierc, the outline of mountains ap¬ 
parently as bare and stony as this wilderness, 
whicli they bounded. ‘•There were no fields, 
no hedgei-ows, no marks.of the hiuid of man, 
except the nakedness itself, which was the 
work of man in past ages ; when, jasriod 
after iieriod, be had tramped over the scene 
with tire mid sword, and left all that could not 
fly before him, either aslies to be scattered by 
the s.ivage w intis, or stems of trees,.anti carcases 
of men ti‘t>dilcii into the swani|)y earth. As 
Ahe lloimiu historinu said of other destroyers, 
*‘'They created solitude, and called it peace.’* 
That all this w.-is the work of man, anti not of 
• Nature, any one spot of this huge and howling 


wilderness could testify, if you would only turn t 
up its sable surface. In its bosom lay thou¬ 
sands of ancient oaks and pines, black Cis 
ebony; which told, by their gigantic bulk, 
that forests must' have once, existed on this 
spot, as rich as the scene was now bleat;. 
Nobler things titan trees lay buried there; 
but were, for tbe most part, resolved into 
the substance of the inky earth. The dwell¬ 
ings of men had left few or no traces, for they 
h^ been consumed in flames; and tbo hearts 
that had loved, and Buffered, and perished 
beneath the hand of violence and insult, were 
no longer human hearts, but slime. If a man 
were carried blindfold to that place, and 
asked when his eyes were unbandaged where 
he was, he would stty —“ Ireland ! ’’ 

He would want no clue to the identity of 
the place, but the scene before him. There is 
no heath like an Irish heatlu There is no 
desolation like an Irish desolation. Where 
Nature herself has spread the expanse of 
a solitude, it is a cheerful solitude. The air 
flows over it lovingly; the flowers nod 
and dance in gladness ; the soil breathes 
up a spirit of wild fragrance, which com¬ 
municates a buoyant sensation to the heart. 
Von feel that you tread on ground where 
the peace of God, and not the “peace ’’of 
man created in the merciless hurricane of 
war, has sojourned : where the sun shone on 
creatures sporting on ground or on tree, as 
the Divine Goodness of the Universe iiusant 
them to sport: where tlie hunter disturbed 
alone tlie enjoyment of the lower aiititiai.s by 
his own boisterous joy : wlidVe the traveller 
sung SIS ho went over it, because he felt a 
spring of inexpressible music in his heart : 
where the weai’y wayfarer Siit beneath a hush, 
ttnd blessed Giai, though his limbs ached 
with travel, and his goal was far off. In 
God’s deserts dwells gladness ; in man’s 
deserts, death. A luclaiicholy smjtcs you 
as you enter them. I’bcre is a <l;u'kueas 
from the past that envelops your he.art, 
and the moans and sighs of ten-times per¬ 
petrated misery seem still to live in tlie very 
winds. 

One shallow, and widely-spread stream 
struggleil through the moor; sometimes be¬ 
tween lutisses of grey stone. Sedges and the 
white-headed cotton-rush whistled on its 
margin, and on island-like expanses that hero 
and there rose above the surface of its middle 
course. 

1 h.ave said that thens was no «jgn of life ; 
but on one of those grey stones stoo<l a heron 
watching for pr^y. He had remained straight,, 
rigid, and motionless for hours. Probably his 
apiHitite was appe-oseil by his d.ay’a suocess 
amongst the trout of that dark red-brown 
stream, which wtus coloured by the peat from 
which it oozed. "When he did move, he spruiig 
up at once, stretched his broad wings, apd, 
silent as the scone around him, made a circuit 
in tlie air; rising higher'!u» lie went, with •' 
slow and solemn flight. He had been startled 
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TWO -ASPECTS OP lEELAND. 




Iw a sound. There was life in the desert 
MW. Two horsemen came gallojping along 


a h^hway not far distan^ and the heron, con- 
tinijig his grave Rations, surveyed them 


tatters of rags. The two horsemen, as they 
hurried by witii gloomy visage^ uttered nb'-’Ji 
more than a sin^e word “ Eviction I "■ 


as he went. Had they been travellers over a 
plain of India,’aif Australian waste, or the 
Pampas of South America, they could not have 
been grimmer of aspect, or more thoroughly 
children of the wild. They were Irish from 
head to foot. 

They were mounted on two spare but by 
no means clumsy horses. The creatures had 
marks of blood and breed that had been in¬ 
troduced by the English to the country. 
They could claim, if they knew it, lineage 
of Arabia. Tlie one was a pure bay, the other 
and lesser, was black ; but both were lean aM 
death, haggard as famine. They were wet with 
the speed with which they had been hurried 
along, llic soil of the damp moorland, or of 
the lield in which, during the day, they had 
probably been drawing the peasant’s cart, 
still siueare<l their bodies, and their manes 
flew as wildly and nntrimmed as the sedge or 
the cotfon-i-usli on the wastes through which 
they careered. Their riders, wielding each a 
heavy stick instead of riding-whip, whicli the}'^ 
applied ever and auon to the shouldfers or 
flanks of their smoking animals, were mounted 
on their bare backs, and guided them by 
htiUer, inst<'ad of bridle. They were a couple 
of till! short fi-ieze-coaled, knee-breeches .and 
grey-stocking fellows who are as plentiful on 
Irish soil as potatoes. Prom beneath their 
iiarrew-brimiued, old, weather-beaten hiits, 
streamed hair as unkemped as^their horaes’ 
manes. The Celtic pliysiogiiomy was dis- 
tinetly m.arked—the small and somewhat up¬ 
turned nose ; the black tint of skin ; the eye 
now looking grey, now hl.ack ; the freckled 
ehcok, anil sandy hair. Beanl and whiskers 
poveri-d half the face, and the short square- 
shoiilden d bodies were bent forward with 
oaifer impatience, as they thumped and kicked 
along their horses, muttering curses as they 
went. 

The heron, sailing on broad and seemingly 
slow vans, still kej»t them in view. Anon, 
they reached a part of the moorland where 
traces of human labour were visible. Black 
piles of peat stood on the solitary ground, 
ready, after a siunmcr’s cutting and drying. 
J-’rtseiitly, patches of cultivation presented 
themselves ;—plots of ground raised on beds 
each a few feet wide, with intervening trenches 
to carry off the boggy water, where potatoes 
had growu, aVd small fields wliere grew more 
stalks of ragwort than grass, enclosed by banks 
•cast up .and tipped here and there with a 
briar or a atone. It was tlie husbandry *f 
raisei’y and indigence. The ground bad 
alresuly been fresldy manureil by se.a-wceds, 
but’the village—where was it? Blotolio.s of 
burnt ground ; scorched^ he."ip.H of* rubbish, 
aiRl fragments of blackened walls, alone were 
visible. Caideu-jilots were trodden down, 
and their few bushes rent up, or hung with 


chaotic confusion. Stony heaps swelled upt 
here and there, naked, black, and barren: 
the huge bones of the eatth protruded them¬ 
selves through -her skin. Shattered rocks 
arose, sprinkled with bushes, and smoke 
curled up from what looked like mere heaps 
of rubbish; but which were in reality human 
habitations. Long dry grass hissed and' 
rustled in the Avind on their rooft (which 
were sunk by-places, as fallmg in); and 
pits of reeking filth seemetl placed exactly to 
prevent access to some of the low doora ; while, 
to others, a few stepping-slones niacle that 
aucesa only possible. Hero the two riders 
stopped, and hurriedly tying their steeds to 
an elder-bush, disap])earod in one of the cabins. 

The heron slowly sailed on to the place of 
its reguLar roost. Let us follow it. 

Far different was this scene to those the 
bird had left. Lofty trees darkened the steep 
slopes of a fine rjver. Rich meadows J.ay .at 
the feet of woqjls and stretched down to the 
stream. Herds of cattle lay on them, chewing 
their cuds after the plentiful gi’aziiig of the 
day. The white walls of a noble house 
peeped, in the (Risk of night, through Ibo 
fertile timber which stood m i)rourr guar- 
di-auship of the mausiou; and broad winding 
walks gave evidence of .a place where nature 
and art had combined to form a paradise. 
There were ample nleasure-grounds. Alas! 
the grounds aroimn the cabins over wliieli 
the heron had so lately flown, might be truly 
styled pain-grounds. 

' Within tliat home was .assembled a happy 
fiimily. Tliere was the father, a fine-looking 
man of forty. Freud you would have deemed 
him, as lie sate fur a moment absli acted in Ins 
cushioned chair ; but a moment afterwanl.s, 
as a troop of children came Inu-sting into tlie 
room, his manner was iiustautly elianged into 
one so pic.asant, so playful, and so overflowing 
with enjoyment, tiiat yini saw him only as 
an amiable, glad, domestic man. The inoflinr, 
a liaiidsome woman, was seated already 
at the tea-table; and, in another minute, 
sounds of merry voices and childisli laughter 
were mingled witli the jocose tones of the 
father, and the playful accents of the mother ; 
addressed, now t» one and now to another, of 
the youthful group. 

In due time the merriment was Inished, 
mill the lion.seliold assembled for evening 
prayer. A numerous train of servants as¬ 
sumed their accustomed places. Thj; father 
read. He had ii.aiised once or twice, and 
gliuiced with a stern and surprised e.\[irossii>n 
towards the group of domestics, for lie heard 
sounds that astonished him from one comer 
of the room ne.u’ tlie door. He went on 
— “ Remember the children of ICdeii, t) 
liord, in tlie day of judgment., how tliey 
said, Down with it, down with it, even to 
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'tile ground. 0 daughter of Babjlon, wasted 
y^with misery, yea, happy shall he he who re- 
-ij^ardeth thee, as thou hast served us! ” 

,. Th^ was a burst of smothered sobs 
- ^’Om ijie same comer, and the master’s eye 
flashed wjth a straugc fire as he again darted 
, a glance towards the offender. The hidy looked, 
. equally surprised, in the same direction; then 
turned a meaning look on h^r husband—^a 
warm flush was succeeded by a paleness in 
her countenance, ahd she cast down her eyes. 
’The children wondered, but were still. Once 
more the father’s sonorous voice continued— 
“ (jlivo us this day .our daily bread, and for¬ 
give us our trespasses as we fofgive them 
that trespass against us.” Again the stilled 
sound was repeated. The brow of the master 
darkened again—jthe mother looked'agitated; 
the children’s wonder increased ; the miialer 
closed the book, and the servants, with a con¬ 
strained silence, rcti-cd from the room. 

“ What can ho tlie matter with old Den¬ 
nis ? ” exclairaod the lady, the moment that 
the door had closed on the household.—“ 0 ! 
what is .amiss with poor pld Dennis! ” ex- 
cliiinied the children. . 

“(Some stupid folly or other,” said the 
. fatlior, morosely. “ Come! away to bed, 
cliildvcn. You can learn Dennis’s troubles 
another time.” The childrAii would have lin¬ 
gered. but again the wonls, “Away with 
yon ! ” in a tone which never needed rejieti- 
lion, were decisive : they kLssed their jiareiits 
and withdrew. In a few seconds the lather 
i-ang the bell. “ Send Dennis Croggan 
here.” 

'J'lie old man appeared. He was a little 
thin man, qf not less than seventy years of 
age, with while hair and a dark spiire coun¬ 
tenance. He was one of those many non¬ 
descript aei-vants in a large Irish house, whose 
dhties are curiously miscellaneous. He had, 
liowever, shown suificient zeal and fidelity 
through a long life, to secure a warm nook 
i II the servants’ hall for the remainder of his 
days. 

Dennis entereil with an humble and timid 
air, as conscious that he hiul dec})1y oileiided ; 
and luul to dread, at least, a severe rebuke. 
Jfc bowed profoundly to both Ibc master and 
mistress. / 

“ Wh.at is the meaning of your interrup¬ 
tions durlhg the prayers, Dennis'{” demanded 
the master, abruptly. “Has anything hap¬ 
pened to you 1 ” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ Anything amiss in your son’s family ? ” 

“ No, your honour.” 

ThjgAdien'ogntor paused; a storm of passion 
seenftwslowly gathering within him. Pi'e- 
sentTy he asked, in a loud tone, “What does 
this mean 1 Was there no place to vent your 
^imiiseuse in, but in this room, and at prayers ?” 

Dennis was silent. He cast an imploring 
look at the master, then at the mistress. 

“ What is the matter,’ good Dennis 1 ” 
asked the lady, in a kind tunc. “ Compose 


yourself, and tell us. Something strange must 
Lave happened to you," 

Dennis ti-embled violently; but he adva^ed 
a couple of paces, seized the back of a efair 
as to support him, and, after a vain gasp or 
two, declared, as intelligibly-as feaf would 
permit, that the prayer had overcome him.. 

“ Nonsense, man! ” exclaimed the master, 
with fury in the s.ame face, which was so 
lately beaming with joy . on the children. ' 
“ Nonsense! Speak out without more ado, or 
you shall rue it.” 

Dennis looked to the mistress as if he would 
have implored her intercession; but a.s she 
pve no sign of it, he was compelled to apeak ; 
but in a brogue that would have been unin¬ 
telligible to English eiirs. We therefore 
translate it:— 

“ I could not help thinking of the poor 
people at Rathbeg, when the soldiers and 
iwlice cried, ‘ Down with them I down with 
them, even to the ground! ’ and then the 
poor bit cabins came doAvn all m fire and 
smoke, amid the howls and cries of the poor 
creatures. Oh! it was a fearful siglit, your 
honour—^it was, indeed—^to seethe jxior womuii 
hugging their babies, and the houses where 
they 'tvcrc bom burning in the wind. It 
was dreadful to see 'the old bedridden man 
lie on tbc wet ground amongst the few bits 
of furniture, and groan to his gracious God 
above. Oil, your honour! you never saw 
such .Tsight, or—^you—sure a—it would never 
have been done ! 

Dennis seemed to let tlie last words out, .as 
if they were jerked from him by a siidJeii 
shock. 

The master, whose face had changed during 
this sjxjech to a livid hue of ]mssioii, his eye.s 
blazing with rage, was in the act of rushing 
on old Dcmiis, when be w.as held bank by his 
wife, who exclaimed — “ tlswald! be ealiii; 
let us hear what Dennis has to say. Go on, 
Dennis—^go on ! ” 

The master stood still, breathing hard to 
overcome his rage. Old Dennis, .as if scein.g 
only his own thoughts, went on—“ O, bless 
your honour! if you h.ad seen that poor 
frantic woman when the back of the cabin fell, 
and buried her infant, where she thought she 
h.od laid aafo for a moment, while she flew lo 
part her husband and a soldier, who had struck 
the other children with the flat of his sword, 
and bade them to troop off ! Oh, your honour, 
but it was a killing sight!' ■ Jt was that came 
over me in the prayer, and I feared that we 
might be praying perdition on ns. all, when 
we prayed aboijt our trespasses. If the poor • 
creatures of Rathbeg shopld meet us, your* 
Imuour, at 11 caven’s gate (I was thinking) 
and say —‘ These are the heathens that would 
not let ns have a poor hearthstone in poor 
ould Ireland.’ And that was all, yop honhur, 
that m.ade me misbehave so; I was just think¬ 
ing of that, and I could not help it.” 

“Begone ! you old fool I” exclaimed the 
master; aud Dennis disappeai'ed, with a bow. 
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a4id nn alertness that would have done teredii 
to his earlier years. ^ ^ 

There was a moment s suenoe after his 
exitS The lady tumal to her husband, and 
clasping his arm with her hands, and looking 
' into his 'darkened Countenance with a look of 
tenderest anxiety, said :— 

“ Dearest Oswald, let me, as I have so often 
jj done, once more entreat that these dreadful 
jl evictions may cease. Surely there must' be 
ji some way to avert them, and to set your pro- 
I perty right, without such violent measures.” 

The stern, proud man said —“ Then, why, 
j in the name of Heaven, do' you not reveal 

I some other remedy ? why do you not en- 
; lighten all Ireland ? w'hy don’t you instruct 
i' Government 1 The unhappy wretches who 
:j have been swept away by force are no people, 

no tenitnts of mine, ^ey squatted themselves 

II down, as a swarm of locusts fix themselves 
jl while a green blade is left. They obstruct all 
j I improvement; they will not till the gi’ounJ 
I themselves; nor will they quit it to allow me 

to provide more indxistrious and provident 
husbandmen to cultivate it. Land that teems 
I with fertility, and is shut out from bearing 
and briugiug forth food for man, is accursed. 

I Those who have been evicted, not only rob 
I mo ; but their more industrious fellows. 

I “They will murder ns!” said the wife, 

;i “ some day for these things. They will-”1 

Her wonls were cut short suddenly^ her! 
husKand starting, and standing in a liftuiug 
|i attitude. “ Wait a moment,” he said, wdth a 
:' peculiar calmness, :i8 if he had just got a fresh 
thought; and his lady, who did not eom- 
I preheiid what was the cause, but hoped that 

I .sonic better influence w%aa touching him, un- 
I, loosed her h;uuls from his arm. “ Wait just 

I I a moment,” he I'epeated, and stepped from 
the room, opened the front door, and without 
his hat, went out. 

“ He is intending to cool down his anger,” 

. thought his wife: “ lie feels a longing for the- 
freshness of the air.” But she had not caught 
the sound which had startled his quicker, 
j because more excited car; she hod been too 
j much engrossed by her own intercession with 
' him : it was a peculiar whine from the mastiff, 

■ which was chained near the lodge-gate, tliat 
had arrested his attention. He stepped out. 
The black clouds which overhung the moor 
I luid broken, and the moon’s light struggled 
between them. 

The tall and haughty man stood erect in 
the breeze and listened. Another moment,— 
there was a shot, and ho fell headlong upon 
1*' \ the broad steps on which he s^aod. His wife 
I %prang with a piercing shriek from the door, 

! alid fell on his corpse. A crow<l of servants 
j gathered about them, making wild lamenta¬ 
tion^ and breathing vows of vengeance. The 
mui’dercd msister and the wife were borne 
! into the house. ^ 

The heron soared from its lofty perch, and 
. wheeled with terrified wings through the 
night air. The servants armed themselves; 

y ^ ■ _ 


and, rushing furiouky . from the house, trsi- 
versed the sutToohcUng masses Of trees. 
Fierce dogs were leti-lpose, and dashed! fran¬ 
tically through the thycets. All was, how- i 
ever, too kte. Thelroarihg heron saw grey« i 
figures, with blackene<^ stealing away i 
—often on their hands (laid knees—down the j 
hollows of the moorlands towaitls the vills^e; i 
where the two Irish* borsenlwj had, in the j 
first dusk of that evening, tied their lean I 
steeds to the old elder bush. [ 

In ear tbe mansiou no lurking, assassin was ji' 
to be found. Meanwhile, two servants, pisted | 
in hand, on a couple of their m.a8ter’8 horses, ; 
scoured hill and dale. The heron, aitiling 
solemnly on the wind above, saw them halt in 
a little to,yra. They thundered with the but- 
eiids of tbeir .pistols on a door in the princijial 
street. Over it there was a cofiTin-shaped 
board, displaying a pointed crown, ami the 
big-lettered woras, “ Pou\|b Station.” Tlie 
mounted servants shouted with might and | 
main. A hightcapped head issued from a i 
chamber casement with — “ What is the j 
matter 1 ” • I 

“ Out with you. Police ! out with all your j 
strength, and lose not a moment; Mr. Fitry : 
Gibbon, of Sporeen, is shot at his own door.” 

The casement was hastily clapped to, and 
the two boi’semeif galloped forwaiil up the 
long, broad street; now flooded with the 
moon’s light. Homts full of terror were 
thrust from upper windows to inquire the i 
cause of Uiat rapid galloping; but ever too 
late. 'Hie two men held their course up a ' 
steep hill outside of the town, where stood I 
a vast building overlooking the whole place. 1 
It was tbe barracks. Here the alarm was | 
also given. , i 

In less than an hour, a mounted troop of I 
police in olive-green costume, with pistols at i 
holster, sword by side, and carbine on the arm, i 
were trotting briskly out of town, accom- ' 
pauied by the'two me-ssengera; whom they |; 
plied with eager questions. These answered, I 
and sundry imprecations vented, the whole I 
party increased their speed, and went on, mile ] 
after mile, by hedgerow and open moorland, 
talking as they went. \ 

Befoi-e they reached the house of Sporeen, | 
and near the village where the two Irish I 
horsemen had stopped the evening before, ] 
they baited, and formed themselves into ' 
more orderly array. A narrow gully was | 
before tliem on the, road, hemmed in on | 
each side by rocky here and tliere | 

overhung with bushes. The commandant i 
bade them be on their guard, for there | 
might be danger there. He' was right; for ; 
the moment they began to trot through I 
the puss, the flush and rattle of fire-arms \ 
from the- thickets above saluted them, fol- ! 
lowed by a wild yell. In a second, several ■ 
of their number lay dead or dying in the road. 

The fire was returned promptly by the police; 
hut it was at random, for although another 
discharge, and another howl, announced 
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".■fibaS! Ibi, 'ewroV Tr€Sre sHll th^, no on© vii;tue9 in their hej 


".thw ;pA, eiwmy Trere stau tnere, no one 
eo^d^ he ohe head of the. poHce .com- 
‘/manded .lua troop to maJce.Jt. dhSh tiirda^h 
the pees; for there was staging the 
■! heights from this side ; . .the nssailants hav- 
.'ing warily posted thehmelves' there, because 
at the foot of an eminence'were stretched 
on either hand impaciaabk hogs. The troop 
dashed forward, finsg' their pistols as they 
went; hut were' .met hy such ■ deadly dis¬ 
charges of fire^mns 'SB threw them into con¬ 
fusion, killed and wounded several of their 
horses, and madie.them hastily retreat. 

There was nothing for but to await 
the arrival of the cavalry; and’ it was not 
long before the clatter of horses’ hoofs and 
the ringing of sabres were heard op the road. 
On coming up, the troop of cavaliy, firing to 
the right and left on the. hill-sides, da^ed 
forward, and, in the same instant, cleared the i 
gully in aafety; tKc iwlice having kept their 
side of the pass. In fact, not a single shot 
was returned ; the arrival of this strong force 
having warned the insurgents to de<!amp. The 
cnviilryinfull charge ascended the hills,to their 
summits. Not a foe was to be<6een, except one 
or two dying men, who were discovcrc4 by 
their groans. 

The moon had been for^a time quenched in 
a dense mass of clouds,’which now were 
blown aside by a keen and cutting wind. 
The heron, soai’ing over the desert, could 
now SCO grey-coated men flying in different 
directions to the sheltei’ of the neighbouring 
hills. The next day he was startled from 
his dreamy reveries near the moorland 
stream, by the shouts and galloping of 
mingled police and soldiers, as they gave 
chase to a couple of haggard, bare-headed, 
.and panting peasants. 

These were soon captured, and at once 
recognised as belonging to the evicted inha¬ 
bitants of the recently deseried village. j 

Since then years have rolled on. The 
heron, who had* been startled from his quiet i 
haunts by these things, was still dwelling on 
the lofty tree with his kindred, by the hall of 
Sporeen. He liad reared family after family 
in tliat airy lodgment, as spring after spring 
came rouu4; but no family, after that faM 
time, Lad evw tenanted the mansion. The 
widow^and children had fled from it so soon 
as Mr. FitzGibbon had been laid in the 
grave. The nettle and dock flourished over 
the scorched ruius of the village of lliitb- 
beg; dank moss and wild grass tangled the 
pri|||i drives and walks of Sporeen. All 
the ■’'woodland rides and pleasure-grounds 
lay qb^ructed with briai-s; and young trees, 
in,j)|me, grew luxuriantly where once the 
i-oilcr in its rounds could not crush a weed ; 
.the nimble frolics of the squirrel were now 
the only merry things where formerly the feet 
jt’. of lovely children had sprung with elastic joy. 
The curse of Ireland was on the jdace. 
mdlonl ami tenant, gentleman and peasant, 
each with tho roots and the shoots of many 


viriues in their hearty thrown into a £il|e 
positioji by the mutual injuries of ages, bad 
wreaked on catch other the miseries sown ' 
broadcast by their ancestors, lleneaty this 
fbul spell men who would, in any other cir¬ 
cumstances, liave been the ^ppiesfr and the 
noblest of mankind, became tyrants ; .and ' 
TCosants, who would have glowed with grate¬ 
ful affection towards them, exulted in being 
their assaMius. As the traveller rode i>ast 
the .decaying hall, the glootoy woods, and 
waste black moorlands of Sporeen, he read 
the riddle of Ireland’s fate, and asked himself 
when an CGdipus would arise to solve it. 


THE FRENCH FLOWER GIRL. 

I WAS lingering listlessly over a cup oi 
coffee on the Boulevard des Italions, in June, 
At that moment I had neither profound nor 
useful resources of thought. 1 sate simply - 
conscious of the cool air, the blue sky, tho 
white houses, the lights, and the lions, wliich 
combine to render that universally pleasant 
period known as “after dinner,” so pecu¬ 
liarly agreeable in Paris. 

In this mood my eyes fell upon a pair of 
orbs fixed intently upon me. Whether the 
process was efl’oeted by the eyes, or, by some 
pretty little fingers, simply, I cannot say; 
but, at the some moment, a rose was insinuated 
into my button-hole, a gentle voice addressed 
me, Hid 1 beheld, in connexion with the eyes, 
the fingers, and the voice, a girl. She cjuried 
on her arm a basket of flowers, and was, 
literally, nothing more nor loss than one of 
the liouqwtUres who fly along the Boulevards 
like butterflies, with the dillbrcnce that they 
turn their favourite flowers to a more practical 
account. 

Following the example of some other dis¬ 
tracted dScorSs, who I found were sharing my 
honours, I placed a piece of money—I believe, 
in my case, it was silver—in tho h.aiid of the . 
girl; and, receiving about five lumdred tiiues 
its value, in the sliapc of a siuile and a “ Mevci 
Men Momieur! ” was again left alone— 
(“desolate,” a Frenehmau would have said) 
—in the crowded and carousing Boulevard. 

To meet a perambulating and persuasive 
liouqueti^re, who places a flower in your coat 
and waits for a pecuniary acknowledgment, 
is scarcely a rare adventure in Pai’is ; but I 
was interested—^unaecountably so—^in this 
young girl: her whok manner and bearing 
was so different and distinct from all others 
of her calling. Without any 6f that appear¬ 
ance which, ij; England, we are accustomed td'' 
call “ theatrical,” she was such a being as ve 
can scarcely believe in out of a ballet. Not, 
however, that her attire departed—except, 
perhaps, iu a certain coquettish sifiiplicity— 
from the conventional mode: its only deco-, . 
rations seemed to be ribbons, which also gave 
a Character to the little cap tiiot perched 
itself with such apparent inseCTirity upon her 
head. Living a life that seemed one long 
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summer 8 day—one floral file —with a means 
of existence that seemed so frail and iiama- 
teiaal—she conveyed an impression of «»- 
r^l^ty. She might be likeped to a Nym^, 
or a Naiad, but fbl^tho certain something wat 
brought you back to the theatre, intoxicating 
t^ senses, at once, with the strange, in¬ 
describable faschiations of hot chauddie^s— 
dose and perfumed ait—foot-lights, and 
fiddlers. 

Evening after evening I saw the same girl 
—generally at the same place—and, it may 
be readily imagined, became one of the most 
constant of her clientdle. I learned, too, as 
many facts relating to her as could be learned 
where most was mystery. Her peculiar and 
persuiisive mode of disposing of her flowers 
(a mode which has since become worse than 
■vTilgai'ised by bad imitators) was originally 
her own gracefiil instinct—or whim, if you 
will, it was something new and natural, and 
amused many, while it displeased none. The 
sternest of doekbrokers, even, couid not 
clioose but be decorated. Accordingly, this 
new Nydia of Thessaly went out with her 
basket one day, awoke next morning, and 
found herself famous. 

Meantime tlicrc was much discussion, and 
more mystificjition, as to who this Queen of 
Flowdi-s could be—^where she lived—and so 
foi’th. Nothing was known oflier except her 
name—iletniance. More than one udven- 
twous student—^ybu may guess 1 am btatmg 
the number within bounds—traced her stops 
for hour after hour, till night set in—in vain. 
Tier flowers disposed of, she was generally 
joined by an old laan, i-eapectably clad, whose 
arm she took with a ce’rtaiu confidence, that 
sutlii-ientiy inaiked him as a parent or pro¬ 
tector ; . 1 ) 1(1 the two always contrived sooner 
or later, in some mysterious manner, to dis- 
appeni'. 

After all sti-atagcms have failed, it generally 
occuj's toi people to ask a direct question. But 
tills in the present case was imjmssibh. Her- 
luance wiis never seen except in very public 
jilaces—often in crowds—aud to excliatige 
twenty consecutive words with her, was con¬ 
sidered a most fortunate feat. Notwitlisland- 
ing, tno, her strange, wild way of gaining lier 
livelihood, there was a eeiiniu dignity in her 
niaimor which sulKced to cool the too curious. 

As for the directors of the theatres, they 
exhibited a most appropriate amoimt of mad¬ 
ness on her account; and I believe that at 
several of the theatres, Ilermance might have 
commiindeti her own terms. But only one of 
'■ these miseratde men succeecj^d in making a 
•tangilde pi-oposal, and he was treated with 
most glorious contempt. There W'as, indeed, 
something doubly dramatic in the liouqitetiere's 
disdain of the drama. Who w'ho lived a 
romance could never descend to act ope. She 
would rather be Eo.«aUud, than Bachcl. She 
reftiscd Uie part of Cerito, iuid chose to be an 
. Alma on her own account. 

>. It ^ay bo supposed tliat where there was 


80 mfich mystery, imagination would not be ' 
idle. To have believed all the conflicting 
stories about Hermknce, would be to coine to 
the conclusion that she was the stolon child ‘ 
of noble par-enta, brougb,t up by an o«mer 
but that somehow her fether was a tailor 
dissolute habits, who lived a contented life of 
continual drunkenness, on the profits of his 
daughter’s industrythat her mother was a 
deeejised ducheas—^but, on the other hand, was 
alive, and carried on the flourishing business ■ 
of a blanehisieute. As for the private life of* 
the young lady herself, it was refuted in such 
a magic mirror of such contradictory impossi¬ 
bilities, in‘the delicate discussion held upon 
the subject, that one had no choice but to 
disbelievg everything. 

One day a new impulse was given to this 
gossip by the appearance of the Bouquetibre 
in a ^artling hat of some exixuisive straw, and 
of a make bordering on )iie osteutatioim. It 
could not be doubted that the profits of ber 
light labours were sufficient to enable her to 
multiply such fliic^ to almost atiy extent, liad 
she ciiusen; but ain Paris the adoption of .i 
bonnet or a hat, in contradistinction to the 
little cap of the grisette, is considered an 
assumption of a superior grade, and unless 
warranted by the “ position ” of the weai-cr, is 
resented as an impertinence. In Paris, indeed, 
there are only two classes of women—those 
with bonnets, and those without; and these 
stand in the same relation to one another, as 
the two groat classes into which the world 
may bo divided—the powers that be, and the 
powers that want to be. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it may-be supposed tliat the surmises 
were many and marvellous. The little Bou- 
qtustHre was becoming pmid—becoming a 
lady;—bu(|how ? why ? and above all—where ? 
Curiosity was never nmre rampant, and scandal 
never more inventive. 

For my part, I saw nothing in any of these 
appearances worthy, in themselves, of a second 
thought; nothing could have destroyed the 
strong and strange interest which I had tiiken 
in tlie girl; and it would have required some¬ 
thing more potent than a straw hat—however 
coquettish in crown, and audacious in brim— 
to have shaken my belief in her truth and 
goodness. Her presence, for the accustomed 
few minutes, in the afternoon or evening, be¬ 
came to me—I will not say a necessity, but 
certainly a habit •,—^and a habit is sullieiently 
despotic when ^ 

“ A fair face and a tinder voice have mode me”— 

I will not say “ mad and blind,” as the re¬ 
mainder of the line would insinuate—but 
moat deliciously in my senses, and most luxu¬ 
riously wide awake! 

But to come to the catastrophe— ^ 

“ One mom we missed Aer in the occiistoined spot"— 

Not only, indeed, from “ accuatomed ” and 
probable sjmta, but from unaccustomed, im¬ 
probable, and even impossible spots— ^ ot - 
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'w^' duty searched— was . filie Bussed, not remember Yrher& and in the same breath 
\]b]L.sho^ t(he hot to be fou^ at.|ill> All ashed me if 1 was a lover of flowers. 

\ was amazement on the Boulevaras. Hardeh^ ^ ihuttered mmething about loving beauty 
turned ijale under their rouge, in any shape, ahd odimred a bouquet w^icn 
^/.wd -SCime of the younger .ones'went about she held in her hand, 
v^with drooping moustaraSs, .^S’idcfa, for want Ihe Baronhe selected a Sower, and asked 
' v! the eire, had fallen into the yellow leaf." me if it was not a peculiarly fine specimen. 

A few days sufficed, however, for the cure 1 assented; and the flower, not being re- 
of these sentimeutaiiste. A clever little men- demanded, I did not return, it. The conver- 
key at the Hipitodhi^e, and .a gentleman sation changed to other subjects, and, shortly 
who stood on his neiilLi'while he ate his dinner, afterwards the Baronue to^ her leave with 


key at the Hipitodhi^e, and .a gentleman sation changed to other subjects, and, shortly 
who stood on his ne^ivrhile he ate his dinner, afterwards the Baronue to^ her leave with 
' became the immedi^ objects of interest,' ana her husband. They left Paris next day for the 
Hermance seemed to bo forgotten. I was Baron’s family estate, and I have never seen 
one of the few whoiteteined any hope pf find- them since. , 

iug her, andahy wanderings for th’at purpose, I learned subsequently that soma strange 
without any guide, clue, imormation, or indi- stories had obtained circulation respecting the' 
cation, seem ^ to me now something absurd, previous life of the Baronue. Whatever they 
In the course of my walks, 1 met an old man, were, it is very certain that this or some other 
who was pointed out to me as her father— reason has made the profession of Bouqvtetihre 
met hlin fre<]ueiit1y, alone. The expression most inconvemently popular in Paris. Young 
of his face whs quj^e sufficient to assure me ladies of all ages that can, with any degree of 
that he w.aa on tlte same mission—and with courtesy, be mcluded iu that category, and of 
about iis much chance of success as myself, all degrees, of beauty short of the huuch-^ck. 
Once I tried to speak to him; but he. turned may be seen iu all directions intruding their 
aside’, ;ind avoided mo wiijx a manner that flowers with fatal pertinacity upon inoffensive 
there coulil be no mistaking. JTliis suiprised loungers, and malung war upon button-holes 
me, I'or I had no reason to suppose that he that never did them any harm. The youngest 
hiid ever seen my face before. of young girls, I find, are being trained to the 

A paragraph in one of the newspapers at calling, '«mo are all destined, I suppose, to 
Lost tlirew some light on‘ the matter. The marry, distinguished foreigners from some 
Bovqwtik-e had never been so friendless or distant and facetious country, 
unprotected as people had supposed. In all I should havq mentioned before, tliat a 
her wanderings sue was accompanied, or friend calling up^ me the- morning after my 
rather followed, by her father ; whenever phe meeting with the Baronne, saw the flower 
stopped, then he stopped also ; and never was which she had placed in my hand standing 
he distant more than a dozen yards. I wonder in a glass of water on the table. An idea 
that he was not recognised by himdrcds, but strack me: “ Bo you know anything of the 
I conclude he made some change in his attire language of flowers ? ” 1 asked. 


“ Something,” was the reply. 

“ Wliat, then, is the meaning of this 1 ’ 
“ Seckect.” 


or appearance, from time to time. One morn¬ 
ing this strange pair were proceedjpu on their 
riimble iis usual, when, passing through a 
rather secluded street, the BouquetUre m.ade 
a sudden bound from the pavement, sprung 

into a post-chaise, the door of which stood UNCULTURED GIFTS, 

open, and was immediately whirled away, as, ... ■ ,, 

tot as four horacs could tear-lenving the 

old man alone with his despair, mi the 'Vlicn left unUird, the mmd kes idly fal . 
n i- + .us And, voinly nsing on the steininering breatl 

basket OI nowei p. rrj,. .f Iliouu’ht remoinii imfledired ai 


Wlicu left uutill'd, the mind lies idly fallow; 

And, vainly rising on the staininering breath, 

The brood of thought remains unfledged and coIIqv. 


Three months have passed aw.ay since the 
disappearance of the Botiquetidre; but only a 
few aaya since I found myself one evening 
very dull at one of those “brilliant recep¬ 
tions,” for which Paris is so famous. I was 
making for the door, with a view to an early 
departure, wheu my hostess detained me, for 
the purpose of presenting ine to a lady who 
was moutj^ising alb the admiration of the 
evening^^Wne was the newly-married bride of 
a German Baron of gicat wealth, and 

no^ tor a cei-tain wild kind of genius, and 
scorn of cohventionalitieB. The next 
“ atant I found myself introduced to a pair 


^dropped into a vacant chair by their side, and 
ente^ into conversation. The Baroime ob¬ 
served that she hqd met me before, but could 


‘Then nnimproved ore Man’s peculiar gifts, 

The noblest portion of his compound bring; 
Untask'd then the happiness that lifts 
Him nearer Heaven, as year by ywras fleeing. 

Yet countless tliousands of die human race 
Live thus in death, as when, tlie world was younger; 
Itulers of realms the beaten footpath trace,. 

Content to succour helpless want and*hungcr. ■ 

t. , ■ ■ 

Yon aged peasant, leaning on his staff, 

" Peering around with sunken eyes and faded, 
Mumbles and mutters witli a vacant laugh, 

By mindless toil to idiotcy degraded. , 

Some, haif-instructed, but unschool’d to flunk, 

Devour the page which teems with vice and treosbtt; 
Till, straying heedlessly on error’s briuk, 

■ They fiiU, unguided by the light of reason. 
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Let ueefolteowledge, well and eoundly taught, 
Kndow the poor man with exhaustleas treaaurea; 
That when his hutds their doily task have wranght, 
His mind may revel in ennobling pleaeuies. 

Then Peoee will hollow every eottnge home, 
Oathering tbeis inmates ronnd her aocied oltar; 
Witere, as they conunent on some valued tome, 
With tbrilhug joy their tongues will often falter! 


MAN MAGNIFIED. 

The flea magnified, until he looks as large 
as an elephant, and as ugly as a crawfisli, is 
an old friend with all sight-seers. Neither are 
such marvels of the microscope, as the terrible 
combat displayed in the circle of light on the 
walls of the Polytedmie Institution—^where 
animals, Uko all sorts of tigers and snakes, 
beetles and flying fish; dari and twist and 
jeik, in nil directions—unfamiliar even to 
juvenile and nervous spectators. These ai-e 
amongst the choseu eubjects for popular 
illustrations. But for moie startling objects 
may bo seen through the lenses nearer home. 
Mail may be mogmfied as well as fleas. The 
fancies of Swift have been paralleled by the 
discoveries of the mioroscopist. The rough 
skill of the Brobdignagi.sn has been shown in 
reality under the object glass, with other 
things much more strange than any the 
Dean ventured to imaging Nowadays from 
the crown of the hesi^ to tho sole of tho foot, 
every tissue of tho human frame has, in turn, 
become the buhjcct of investigation. 'Clio 
bones on which the body is built—^tho muscles 
that move it—the brain that exerts the will 
—and tho nerves that convoy that will to each 
liml)—the blood that vitalises and repairs—^ 
and tho lungs which feed the blood with air 
—have all been put to the test, and made to 
reveal Iheir peculiarities. * 

We need not, to see all this, sot up one of 
Boss’s fifty guinea niicroscop^ or ti-ouble 
an.atomisls for specimens. The whole task 
has been gone through by various medical 
iiKlunera, and we have the results told in 
scientific terms by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, 
in his volnmes ou the “ Microscopic Anatomy 
of the Human Boily, in Health .and Disease,’’ 
receully completed and published. Without 
troubling the doctors fur terms, let us see 
what facts they afford us. 

No microscope ever was made (nor ever 
will be made, probably) large enough to grasp 
any whole specimen of the genus Uomo at 
once. You £annot catch a lifeguardsman, or 
even a Tom Thumb, and put lum under the 
,TOwer of eight or nine huifflred diamoteis. 
But though we cinnot magnify the entire 
animal at once, we can yet examine him In 
detail, portion by portion. One hmr, or one 
drop of blood, displays the chjVacteristic 
features of its construetton, just as completely 
although the whole scalp, or the entiie con¬ 
tents of the heart, could be seen at once. 
Knowing dne, we luiow sol. 


A small pioiHi of kidn, for instanco, display^ 
a series of ridges and furrows, having a some¬ 
what scaly surfsco i bafweea the ridges, Jitth* 
openings are seen. Th^y are the mouths of 
the pei-spixatory ducts. Under the surfhee, 
and fornung the most iiuportaut and'interest¬ 
ing portioa of tho skin, IS the layer in which 
resides the sense of touch; but if this be 
valuable, it is even leas beautiful, as we see 
under the inioro8eopt>,lhanthe scaly cuticle pro¬ 
vided for itsproteetiou, for it looks more iitco a 
dense crop of double teeth than anything else , 
—each tooth having four sliarp tuberdos. 
Between each tooth, we seethe continuation of 
the perspii^tory duct winding its way deeper 
into the frame; just as a ^od farmer places 
tiles to drain his lands. These fleshy teeth 
are knovsn as the papillary portion of the 
skin, and where they ar-e most numerous, there 
is the sense of touch most keen. Un the sofl, 
sensitive hand and fingers of a young Indy, 
looking tho perfection Vf whiteness and 
delicacy, they are ranged thick and thieefold; 
and 80 , too, are they on the skilful liiigeis of 
the workman trained to the more ttehc.ito 
manipulations of art. In the rough lahouivr, 
they become hurled under a haid ciust of 
coarse cutide. Tlie nuked eye can easily 
detect the ridges into which tne papilla' ai‘o 
arranged; each rglge being, in fact, two i owa 
of papillae—^two rows of double teeth—^Imt 
tho microscope is wanted, if wo wish to !«*- 
hold them in their exact forms—beautifully 
adapted to tho work they have to do, but 
rougher than the rind of a piue-ajiple, or the 
scales of a French artiehoke, and by nb means 
so pictui'esq[ue as the scale armour of the 
magnified flea. 

Tho hair may be called the ofl&pi'ing of the 
skin; .and in health and disease, youtli and 
age, there* is a close sympathy net ween the 
two. A line growth of hair, when magnified, 
might be compared to a plantation of osiers, 
when the leaves are off; with some differences, 
of course. Human hair is not jierfectly 
round, as it seems to be when seen with llic 
naked eye; nor is it of tho same thickness 
through its whole length. At its origin in 
the skin, it swells out into a bidbous form, 
like a ciocus-root, or the body of a young 
raring onion, before the leaves have oimiied. 
From this base tho hair'springs forth, and 
gradually becomes bulkier as it lengthens. 
This goes ou to a certain point, at which the 
greater growth is attained; and then the 
hair grows fine by (fogrees and beautifully 
less ; until, if allowed its full growth as on 
the head of a young damsel, its point is many 
times smaller and more delicate than the 

G rtion near the centre of its length.* Some 
ir is much rounder, more cylindrical, than 
other; some being oval, and some flattened. 
The hair it is that curls most. Adqpis 
and tho negro ore, therefore, alike in one 
point at least. Hairs vary very much, both 
in thic^eas and in len^h ; those on the 
female scalp beings naturally, the longest of 
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aiU ; Bind, of tJ» .beiati of n>*Wi bring 
next in lengtlbt ftud lo)iger tlian those of the 
malo head. ‘ IV bai« of the female sealp is 
only longs? than that of the bmW, bu^ in 
' w its lengtii) ie lai‘gw,ui diameter. 

file thickest of all human ludr, however, Is 
• that of the beard of men i'vai the investigar 
tiooa of this 9ubje<'l tend to justify the assertion 
of tbs barbers, that frequently cutting and 
riiavivg the hair, has a tendency to make it 
thicker. Every bfi.r has a stem and a root, 

. just ns a tree has} tbs root being bedded in 
the skin just as tV kree is in the eaith. But 
the uoniparismi does not end here. The tree 
has h'lvfc, luadtilla, fcnd intervening sulwtanee ; 
the Inur Ims the same. The bark (or cortex) 
ol tlLo hair displays a scries of scales placed, 
one overlapping aiiotber, jnst as we see tiles 
j ov erlap on a house-top. Immediately bolowtliis 
I scaly bark we have a fibrous portion, forming 
' two-thirds of the bulk of the hair. Hiese 
fibres are seen ter separate when the hair 
I sitlits from being left too long uncut. The 
I centre of tbe hair has a litUo canal, full 
1 of an oily, man ow*liko substiuicc, containing 
the greater pait of the dolouring matter; 
black in bl.vek linir, brown ita brown hair, 
.ind aluiost absent when the hair has become 
r g*’**)'- -Ibe marrow of tbe hair, and its two 
' outer coatings, are well see# in n soetion of a 
I liair from n wcll-sbaved ebin. The razor, 

I day by day, outs it across; it cannot grow 
1 longer, so it grows thicker and sti-onger; and 
I each elice taken away by the matutinal 
shave, looks, under the microscope, like a 
section of a bone ; just as a bone is cut across 
when n ham is cut up into slices for broiling ; 
whilst the atimj) remaining on the chin has 
just the same look as the bone on the section 
of grilled ham i-eaily for tlie breakfast-table, 
Tlie primly shaved mouth is thickly dotted 
round by luyruuls of hideous bair-stumps, with 
inner layer and maiTow uU exposed, fashion, 

I ever since the days of Louis (juatorze, han 
J demanded the doily sacrifice, and men con¬ 
tinue to pay it. Uapinly they do not see the 
I stumps of their beards through a microscope, 

I or razor-makers would starve. 

Eat appears to bn a scries of little globules, 
j each cncl^d in a vesicle. A collection of fat, 
thenlbic, is like a series ol receptacles each 
full of oily matter. %The hold of a Dutch or 
Irish trader full of well-filled bladders of 
I lai'd, resembles the material which makes up 
I the rolls of fat that traditionally bang, like 
mbes of oflELce, about a® alderman. Tlie con¬ 
sistence of fat varies m dilTerent animals, and 
varies also in hot and cold weather. The fat 
of art ox or a sheep is harder than that of a 
pig; tRat of the human subject being inter¬ 
mediate between the two extremes. The 
quantity of fat seci-eted, varies (as is well 
known) in difibrent animak, and in diflbront 
' constitutions; the tendency to its increase 
varies also at difierent time's of life. In man, 
the uuwieldly accuipulation of fat .usually 
^l^i^tes that He has passed the meridian of 


life. A moderate proportion of these blacldars 
of oil, however, adds both to health and to 
beauty. Their uses aro> many. They (pvo 
softness to the skin, symmetry to the Luf lau 
outline j they are a garment to keep out rold; 
often (as on the soles of the feet) act as guards 
against injurious pressure on bones, and nerves, 
and muscles; and, in certain oases, form a 
reserve of nourishment ou which the system 
can draw for suataining life, when food cannot 
be taken, or is not to be liad. So, if the fat 
of the frame, when magnified, docs look like 
a portion of the contents of a prorisloti shop, 
tbe similitude is as great in fact .as in 
appearance. 

Marrow only differs from fat in this respect: 
—the cells are rounder, and it is It'ss en¬ 
cumbered with cellular tissues. Inside a bone, 
the fat requires, in feet, less tying together 
than is needed in other situations ou the body. 

Erom this partial snl»titute for food to the 
masticators of it, is no very violent digression. 
The teeth, under the microseopc, are st'cn to 
be made up of three different portions: the 
enamel ou the surface above the gum; the 
ivory, making up the bulk of the tooth benc.ath 
the enamel; and the coating of the fanj'. Tlic 
ivory of the tooth is full of small tubes, 
running from the cavity in the centre towaids 
the outer surface of the tooth. These tubes 
get finer and finer as they approach tbe snr- 
Kioe, and many of brauen out like little 
tubular trees. The microscope gives btreii!,th 
to the supposition, that decay of th« teeth, 
with the horrible aches which necomp,iny it, 
arises from a paiusitical growfli promolul by 
a vitiated condition of the secretions of tlie 
month. The iartai’ that accumulates ou 
neglected teeth consists of lime mixed with 
mucus, and the refuse from the lining sub¬ 
stances of tlie mouth. This substance con¬ 
tains, in tbe ease of negligent ami dirt} people, 
animalcules and vegetable growths. lai.i.^iiic 
a bniu.an being witli a small zuologiad and 
botanical collection between, and round about, 
the teetli. 

We have spoken of the skin, the liair, 
the fat, and the teeth ; all oontribuling to 
the a])pearnnec of the surface of the body. 
One other of the matcriiils of which tlie 
frame is made up must be mentioned; for, 
fi’om it all the rest are built up; u]jon its 
presence their vitality depends; and, to its 
brightness and visibility is due that gre.at 
charm of the beauties of England—a bloom¬ 
ing complexion. We speak of the blood. It 
seems simply a crimson fluid till sorutiuisod 
under tlie inagio glass of the idicrosoopist. 
Instead of ap}i*aring one evenly bright red* 
stream, we see tlint it is iftade tip of globules, 
some of which arc white, and others red. The 
white ouM, indeed, ore largest, and roundest; 
bnt the j* I ones are by far the more nuinesons. 
On they*flow, whilst*life lasts; the re<i dots 
being too many ii? a plethoric aldemian„or 
fox-hunting squire; and too few in a pale, love¬ 
lorn maiden. But in both alike, oji, on they 
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flow through the arteries, like myriads 6f red 
and white biliiai^ halla ruuiung throu^ .a 
series of tubes. 

Vhia. revelation of the ultimate forms of 
living strtmtupe loay not altogether make up 
a flattel’ing.pioture. Mau mapufied may.be 
less. Kaadsonie tban man seen by ordinary ub-, 
assisted eyesight. Skin, rough as the barit of 
ail old pine tree; hair, a winter osier-bed; 
teeth, enorusted by earthy matter ; atiid blood 
shown sometimes gluttonously rich, and some¬ 
times indolently poor, mafic no flattering 
picture for self-satisfied contemplation. But 
tlio roughness of the skin, covered by its 
myriads of perspiratory ducts, leaches the 
need for careml cleanliness; the hair, tortured 
by frizliug-irons and mutilated by razors, 
suggests a thought as to the purposes for 
which portions of the frame were thus care¬ 
fully covered by the Author of all things; 
teeth becoming sources of agouising pain, and 
falling to decay, teach the wise necessity of 
giving them proper care—^both direct, by 
washing, and indirect, by keeping the juices 
of the mouth pure by proper food and whole¬ 
some temperance. Blood too white or too red 
warns ns against gluttony on the one hand, or 
indolence and innutrition on the other. 

There is not (5ne particle of the vast natural 
kingdom but has its lesson, if wo do but take 
th(! trouble to read it. Surely there is an 
obvious code of monals plainly indicated in 
this one glimpse of Man Magnified. 

HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

HEAKJira and seeing all we do of liondon, 
with its Thames water, odorous sewerage,’ 
precipitous wooden pavement; its Smithfiekl, 
its Guildliall b.alls to lliiy.-ilty, its earnest and 
lilioral ])atroniige of dirt and ^ filth,—few 
si rangers, whether provincial or continental, 
Would dream of the cristeuce of such places 
as Shooters Hill, Kew, Hendon, or Hamp¬ 
stead, at but a few miles of omnibus or steam¬ 
boat distance. The fashionable lounger of 
the more favoured West End has, perhaps, 
as little idea of these places, except such 
obscure rocollectioiis as are suggested ny Hnly 
Lasse de Jiichmond’s hall (to wliich he we,nt 
by gas-light, and retimied Just as the sun was 
threatening to appear), or from dining once 
with Sir Gore Hatton, the w'ealthy banker, at 
Downshire Cottage, or, from some indistinct 
nokious about the Mansfield property, or 
some article in the “Times,” relative to “en¬ 
closing sbmething which people in general 
preferred should be left opej. 

Neither is this jsort of ignorance to ho cor¬ 
rected b;^ the onBnary ehamiels of literature.. 
London is at present flooded with guide¬ 
books V, but there is no autbentip guide to 
Hamjistead Heath. We would therefore 
supply the deficiency. ^ * 

• Passing up Totteahapi Court Road, that 
universal I’eaort for “ persons about to mart}’,” 
and who are earnestly invited to purchase 
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farm' looking oystws, early watl-flowia s, and 
anomalous toys hud knit^rlcBncks, “ ail this 
lot at one penny.” Nor are trftvellii^ cafes 
wanting, and a fish ordinary, Ojf hot eels, 
whelks, and “winkles,” is kept' up at every 
hour in the day, at a halfjienny pe^ hwui.- 
The houses are ^adjially turning their front 
gardens into shops, and the few trees that 
are left—always exqeptii]J^ the gardens apper¬ 
taining |o Mornington Crescent—seem to 
hold their ground under a sadly uncei-taiu 
tenure. * Those people who caiii remember 
the New Road before it was colonised by 
bidders, zinc chimney-pots, and stone shep-' 
herds, will have a good id4a of the ILiuipsti^ad 
Road as It was, and ^s it^s. 

The Mother Red Cap Tavern, that cclo- 
bralcd station for omnibuses, forms our heat 
landmark. Three r<».ds branch from it; the 
centre and left *of which—with the (Solhic 
milk-shop and its blown-glass and shell-work 
museum for an apex—^lead us to Hampstead. 

People who are going to the Heath by the 
omnibus must xVait for a green, conveyance, 
labelled “Hampstead,” which only requires 
some twenty minutes’patience j poo])hs who 
are going our way, will lake the road to the 
right of the Gothic milk-shop, and go straight 
under the railway-bridge. We prefer this 
way, firstly, because it is tlie more pleasant j 
anil, secondly, because we want to grumble 
at one or two things by the way. 

It is of no use to give directions as to the 
many luniiii|B and zig-zags leading into the 
Hampstead JFields on our lefli. I’he best plan 
is, to ask, and take the first way that comes. 
The higher, however, we,go up the Highgate 
Rood, the more pleasant are the ways aci-oss. 
Once in the fiiclds, Hamptead looks ns lioldJy 
in the face, at no groat distance. 

Sunday evenings are,'wrhaps, the worst 
for Hainjistead Fields. .We do not find fault 
with the many rospectalde working pien who 
come out with their families, aott enjoy the 
walk as heartily as it deserves j we have no 
objection to the orange-boys or the ginger-boer 
cart. But there are always a large stock of 
the real riff-raff about, the snake-catching, 
bird’s-nesting community of vagabond boys, 
who seem as if iliey idled about the streets 
all the week, and came into the fields for a 
change oh Shuday. Besides these, a troop of 
half-drunken fellows, generally accompanied 
ly a hnll-terrier of as forbidden appeiuauce 
a.s themselves, run tumbling along, finocking 
each other over, rolling insanely on the grass, 
and shouting more insanely still. 'Further¬ 
more, on Sundays yoa meet more pipes than 
usual. 

' But go on whatever tky you, will, these fields 
are always pleaaknt, aand become more so aSiJ 
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.lofty lodgu^hpt^B in, crowd^imSn^ihose that these donk^s^the hired palfreys of IjjbU-, 
'fflemiM vIMn thcy.’'%»di^'X«Pon our day ndsn^ perpetuMy aasookted through- 

fields—ar^ ta|^|l»<do^g mis- oat the Summer ha^oamm of pi%tty,' 
ia long ,Mmerabie, one- fdh-ehjoying frees, rickei^^ goodthumonced 

TOffltn^ attempt, with, tteo^'windows and a frughter, enhan<ied by an^oecaMonal “.spill,’* 
door j^associated only "''Snih conventional prOauCtive of more cdnfrfrion and blushing 
dwdlings of witche^ 'imd Tuodem twopenny than dangeiv—it is sad'to think of these bullie<^ 
table-beer) was the .^y. attempt at “endo- stick-persuaded creatures degenerating, in . 
' sure,” and the WMi\a&d the people had it dl the‘winter, into despicable beasts of draught ‘ 
to themselves, promismg building- Pretty milliners, plump babies, and fast young 

leases are amu^c^ in all directions; more gentlemen, sire faded from their memories; 
than one attem^. at a saw-pit* has been and salt-fish, coals, and grew tttuff, are, for 
realised; and a few brick “skeletons" threaten the next seven mouths, their only topics of 
' future villas, streets, “places," and terraces, reflection. We do not know, nevertheless, 
This is to be deplored—to be withstbod. All whether they are not better off in the winter- 
the beauty of llampstead Fields depends upon time. The costermongers ore rough enough 
the openness of the surrounding prospect, and but the donkey-drivers are absolutely brutal. , 
it needs no professor of optics to prove how Cab-driving and donkey-driving' have many 
little, houses contribute to opening out a points of resemblance, not the least marked of 
landscape. which is their pleasing uncertainty respecting 

■ Keeping gently north-west, we come to a frres. An hour’s ride, or a half-hours ride, 
narrow lane, with comical ^palings on both on Hampstead Heath, are the s.omc facetious 
sides of every conceivable ■ pattern., I’his i% fictions as eightpeuny and one-aud-fonr-penny 
to our taste, the very prettiest* entrance into fares are in London. Of a truth, donkey- 
, llampstead. Althou^ the houses are not drivers know ajs little of practical arithmetic 
picturesque, they are the oldest iu the pliuse, as some bishops. * 

I and their bri^t red bricks come outjplea- But we must not forget another animal 
' santly from among the rich trees. When which is atsociated with the aboriginal (if 
the sun ia either setting, or at its fall men- learned societies dispute the propriety of this 
dian, the effect is glorious-just such au effect epithet,we oannothem it) donkeys of the Heath, 
as makes a great picture out of the simplest and- that is the Hampstead Heath pony, 
and least pretending subject. Captain Jumper’s “ History of the Horse,” 

Lwving the “Vale," and passing the White 8vo, Loudon, with seventy-four illustiations, 

• Horse—which, on oertidn occasions, clings on steel, the “ Winnei’S of the Chalk Farm 
to eaitertainments. in which Ethiopian sere- Sweeps,” 8vo, H. 6. Besom and Son, Cork 
naders, sack-jumping, greasy-polea, and races Place,Hatton6arden, with fifty portraits of the 
perfoimed by veteran washerwomen for a winners, give noidca of the animal in question. 
“ cup ’’ of tea, never fail to .draw crowded It is not a mule ;'nor a cob, nor a Welsh colt, 
audiences—we cross an endosure, (which nor a Shetland sheltie, nor a prad, nor a tit, 
calls up a mixture of something between nor anything heard of either in the inii-y.-ird, 
Paddington-Green and a parochial ixnmd,) or on the box. It is a deplorable .instance 
and ascend the hill towards the Heath. of the proverbial effects of mixing in bad 

But to our taste; and, we believe, most society. It is a something that might have 
people’s who know the neighbourhood; it is been a horse; but was thrown in early life 
far more pleasant to turn to the right of the with imperfect education among donkeys. 


fuchsias which Ut^ndly cover their jiarlour sticks, and despise the gentle switch; to 
windows, mount a convdiiently-awkward, prefer outrageous shouting to the more refined 
or awkwardly-convenient, modern stile, and “ cccckkkk p’ and, without anything like a 
run over Parliament and Constitution Hillp. spirited show ofresistance, to make dead stops, 
But you must remember that you will then to walk zig-zag, to trot as if all the joints of 
get an excrilent distant view of Loudon. It all its legs were broken, and to look humiliated 
M well worth seeing, idthough it reminds us and miserable upon all occasions. , It knows 
how hear we are. but one rider, and that ia the donkey boy., 

Wo yUl suppaw ourselves back hgaiu in Once we attempted a Hampstead Heath pony 
the old track, merely to look at the water- onrselves, on the strength of considerable 
works building, sbmethiittlike the Temple of experience of Oxford'hacks and Keusington- 
the Four Winds at A^ns, with a monster kept hontert. It was of no use.. ,Wc edged 
pouiatnmrpot (of the dd “ Civet Cat” pattern) on a few paces, .then turned round; then we 
at top, autt to catch the first glimpse of the tried to iduneh the grass; then we . lookeil as 
do^cys; for the •donkty.is as truly the indi- if we were going to Bolt; then we stuck down 
genous animal of Hampstead Heath, as is the our head; and, finally, we turned and went 
chamois of St. Bernard, the racoon of flie back at a melancholy doW pace. When the 
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owner held out his hand, and shouted, “A 
shilling, please Sir,” it was with the conscious 
look of a man who was making memoy r^idly. 

Tl^re is an aristocracy on immpstead Heath 
as well as on the turf. There are “ touters.” 
They beset young gentlemen, who have ladies 
wit]^ them, with as eager an earnestness as the 
lookers-out for Boulogne hotels. There ar6 
stem, severe drivers—^who manage the'ex¬ 
tortion part of the buiunesB, and keep the time 
upon the ingenious calculations already de¬ 
scribed—as well as their serfs, who do not own 
the donkeys they drive. To borrow a theatriciil' 
allusion, the ibrroer arc the “ managers,” who 
pocket the money; the latter are the—not box, 
but donkey-keepers, who, instead of being 
paid for their office, are allowed to spunge for 
.an .additional fee.. But in these fortunate days 
of I’eform, we may hope to see even donkey- 
riding reduced to something like a regular 
principle, and the fiction of the distance be¬ 
tween .Jack Straw’s Castle and Tlie Spaniards 
lim, or of the corresponding circuit round the 
loft side of the Heath, set at rest by a police- 
niun established at the Grand Downshire Hill 
Ami Hampstead Heath Junction Donkey 
Station. 

A word about the inns in this quarter. It 
is au absurdity to keep up the avistoeratic 
]i:u‘a]>liernaliaoflieavy private rooms, waiters 
never witliin callj and high prices, at the 
lu'e.sent time. When the railways and steam-1 
boats throw ojien to ns so many excursions, 
when the superior elegance and varied iaUe 
dlmte of the restaurateurs at such places, and 
wiih a more moderate scale of charges, stares 
us in the face at every pier, station, and office, 
and in every newspaper, circular, and hand¬ 
bill, it is folly to suppose that Hampstead will 
draw a sufficient number of people to eat 
fortuight-old pigeon-pies, and drink dry 
brandied sherry, at tarife soincwltat above i 
those of .Ilegent Street. Nor will ill-attended 
tea-gardens attract the leas aristocratic caste 
of visitors. Till there is a more regular as 
well as a more reasonable system of refresh¬ 
ments and prices, the inn business of the 
Heath must be confined to a few half-repu¬ 
table rollicking parties, a few pi-actical old 
gentlemen, wlio'' go there because they used 
to do so ; and pay old piices to keep up old 
associations. j 

But Ave have done gnirabling. Even the 
Aveather is too fine to let us enjoy that genuine 
Englishman’s privilege ; and—^touse a cnielly 
hackneyed, , most improper, but favourite I 
metaphor—we are fairly launched upon the 
Heath. The view is glorious. If we step upon 
tlie ridges, we look down upon ft wide expanse 
of sliiiggy bushes, tipped with goldeu blossoms, 
formmg all sotts of imaginary grottoes, 
labyrinths, and retreats. Did you ever pligr 
at “being lost” on Hampstead. Heath? If 
not, do so with the very first company df pretty 
yoiyig ladies you can get* out with. What 
with the’ pleasantry of crouching down in 
places where you never thought you could be 


seen, and wkii^bing distant bonnet and 
parasol triiefeing yon in precisely the reverse 
direction, we cannot ifeoommend better fun. 
Moreover, the narrow, , slippery, sandy,'turf- 
starving ridges, where grass and moss 

grow together, till you-cannot tell which is 
which—-the pleasing chancespf slipping down, 
the excitement of stepping through a small 
plantation of nettles, or trying to step over 
some awkwardly straggling brambles—no 
one who has not spent six or -seven con¬ 
secutive hours on Hamiistead Heath can 
appreciate these, and a hundred other of its 
delights. 

But civilisation will not* be quiet. It will 
not leave even the left side of the. Heath to 
the donkeys and. the human beings who want 
to enjoy thtmselves. Here and there a gravel- 
pit has been cut out, and (if they will not make 
too many of them, and then build near them,) 
they are rather an improvement. They look 
rough, bold, and rock-like'? Moreover, like 
the Indian temples at Salsette or Edfou, they 
are pleasantly chiselled all over with the 
devices and initials of various individuals, who 
seem to go tlirou^ the world like savages, 
with clasinkni'/eB in their hands, and whose 
earthly mission is tattooing. The same spirit 
that leads Englishmen to write poetry in 
tlie heavy arboures of Kensington Gardens, 
is eijuuilly developed in the carving their 
names or initials on the rcd-ochre facade of 
a Haniptead Heath gravel-pit. 

Sit down amidst the furze, low enough to 
have no fomis aroxind you; its dark, rough, 
broken outlines standing out boldly against 
the clear blue sky above, or, perhaps, perched 
on the root of one of the cedar firs, from which 
the gravelly soil has gradually receded by a 
series of Lilliputian land-slips, Avith a. larger 
and more noble prospect before you; and, while 
we revel in the clear, healthy air around us, 
wo thiiik with pain upon any prospect of 
change. Scarcely can wc realise even in idea 
this beautiful wilderness hedged, ditched, 
dmiued, furrowed, and submitted to all Ihe 
other useful cruelties of agriculture. Still 
less do we think of its aiipropriation to 
foiming select parks and paddocks for villa 
mansions. Little thankful should we be for 
regular, correct path-v'ays, neatly laid down 
with powdered Bca-shelfs, getting dry after 
every shower, and always looking uiipic- 
turesque, orderly, and public-requested-not-to- 
walk-on-the-gr.ass-ified. While we look at the 
free open space, with oo intruders but oni'- 
selves, an occasional cow, quite astonished at 
her own independence, or a bevy of donkey- 
mounted girl^ we begin to think that all we 
have beam or read about notions of eu^osing 
Hampstead Heath are a fiction, a cry got u]> 
by agitators, to drown some other cry. 

But, as we cross to the other side of the 
Heatii, and wend our way towards the “ VSlc 
of Health,” we find that there is less of fiction, 
less of impossibil^, than we supposed. What 
have those neat, Tunbridge-bricl^ with wliito 
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copinK Tillas Jx) do on Hampstead Heath ? 
They uo not look as if they bad been there 
lone! Their la’chitecture is nfitt, even Elizar 
betnan. We will not say, wjth the galleiy- 
mob on a benefit night, “turn them out; ” 
but we will say, “ build no more.” 

Whether the “Vale of Health” took its 
name from the fact of the water in its hollow 
being the very dirtiestbf all the “ Hampstead 
PomTs,” we cannot ttnr. If it hod belonged to 
the Corporation of London, we should have 
* ' bad less hesitation. It is a curious district, 
and is more associated with tea-making than 
the picturesque. .A range of indifferently 
white-washecC cottages, somewhat-resembling 
the worst of the old Hjde Pork barracks, 

, with a plentiful collection of rickety tavern 
; tables, and primitive forms, ate reueved b/ 
clothea-nropa and lines, more or less bending 
under the discharge of their great serial duty. 
Abundance of hot^ater witmu, a few elderly 
women (who appear to be always in the same 
proverbially uncomfortable element) an awful 
host of squalling children, and worried 
mammas, and a number of, urchins, who will 
probably take to donkey-idriring hereafter, 
prejfaTe tea, drink or spill tea, or tout for 
' customers. If a Frenchman visited Hamp¬ 
stead, Gravesend, or Kew, he would set 
down the English as a tea-drinking nation ; j 
and all the French notions about bottled 
p<irter and grog would be left to the pens of 
their correct delineators of English habits 
and society. It is worthy of observation, that 
economical mammas, who certainly form the 
largest part of the company in this .direction, 
take their tea with them, paying twopence 
for the cups, saucers, and hot water, and 
wisely thinkmg that a profit of about five 
hundred per cent, must be made at some 
slight loss to themselves. This may be called 
the “ accommodation ” system. 

We ai e again iipou the Heath, on our way 
home, and innovation has been at work. The 
evening is getting darker; but it does not 
prevent us noticing a number of infantile 
ti’ees, cased in with wooden hurdles^ like 
those of the Pai’k j>lantation8. Who planted 
1 them ? Had he any business to do so ? 

J They are an eyesore. ' Where will they 
! end ? Hid not ^ome .one say- that some¬ 
body—we foi'getr and do not care who— 

I tric<l to enclose Hampstead Heath 1 If he 
j dues so, may lii.4 heirs find a quick ro.ad to 
I their inheritance ! Who could he have been 1 
Siu-ely it was m)t one bf the five Whig noble¬ 
men who wantwl to pull down the Crystal 
r.'ilhce, because it deprived the jwopie of 
tlte*'" dirtiest, most uuiueaniug, and lesist 
inviting part of Hyde Park? It could not 
h:ive. been one of tho gentlemen who advocate 
heakli, baths, and waslihouses ? It must have 
been some tailor, who had suddeinly become a 
[ du'ectiir of mil ways, or some half-fiedged 
baronet, the second of the family, who, having 
half title to his own property, fancied that 
' no title at all might sunice for appropriating 


that of the public. ' Whoever he was, may hia 
dreams be iwoleut pf Smithfield, may night¬ 
mare trehd with ddnkey hoofs on his chest, 
and may visions.bf angry laundresses scal^. his 
brain with weak tea ! 

It is getting late; Hie mm dras left only a 
dim, sallow streak behind us; the sky is dark 
above us, and stars are locking out in all 
directions. Worn-out donkeys are trotting 
back to tbeir station at a speed that reudera- 
the stick and boots of their rough rider quite 
uunecesaory. Straggling parties, in twos and 
threes-, axe walking nome, varying their quiet 
observations on tho beautiful ni^it with one 
or two altercations with the dogs in ueigh- 
bouring gardens. Sober old gentlemen, and 
fast young men-who have smoked and drank 
the whole afternoon, are dozing inside omui- 
buses, or laughing and smoking on t!ie roof. 
Give US the way home across the fields. Wo 
have not so far to go, but we shall see for more 
on tho way. It is dark enough to make 
us forget the few intruding houses; the pre¬ 
cincts of London are lighted np with ten thou¬ 
sand lights, that seem to dance before our 
eyes, and to cast a warm red halo up into the 
dark arch above us. We feel healthier, better 
in body and mind : we feel, tliat while such 
heatlts and fields can be trodden by all, few 
will grumble at division of property, and that 
Chartism will make few converts. But let 
them meddle with Hampsteail H(».th, and may 
all they deserve follow, and follow quickly ! 


AN AUSTRIAN STATE TRIAL. 


A ToniTG Americjm gentleman, whom we 
I shall designate hii’. Charles Buuce, left New 
York early in March last, for a visit to the 
Ore.at Exhibition, taking the Continent of 
Europe, generally, in lus way. His object w.-is 
that of most young men who set out with a 
roving license. He wished to see. men and I 
manners abroad, and to combine instriiciiun 
with amusement. He had, moreover, the 
desire to master the details of the political 
que.stions which have lately convulsed the j 
continental countries. P’r.ance, Denmark, and l 
Germany were consequently of great interest | 
to him ; for, with respect to those countrie.=:, j 
he hail heard it asserted that the struggle 
of 1848 was but tho opening scene of more 
fierce and deadly contentious; but his curiosity 
was chiefly attracted by Hungary. Tbo organs 
of the English press, which transmitted tho 
accounts of the late revolutionary,war in that 
country to Aqforica, had been contradictoiy ' 
in their statement of fiicts, as well as in thek- 
reasoning ou events. Crowds of exiles had 
landcfl in America with talcs of Hungarian 
heroism and devotion, and Austrian cruelty 
and treason. These ex-parte statements might 
1)6 true*; but still Mr. Buuce could not help 
thinking that tliey were strongly coloiu-ed 
with politic.al animosity. The true state of 
the case—Mr. Buuce thought—could only be 
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gather^ at tko spot where the conflict had 
raged, oad he resolved patiently to hear, and 
catall to investigate, the Austruiji version of 
the ^ry among Prince , Schwarzenberg’s 
friends and supporters at Vienna. Titeuce 
he intended to proceed to Hungary, where he 
propped to listen to the accounts which Uie 
Hungarians themselves gave of their cause ; 
its protracted defence, and Anal overthrow. 
Witn that “smartness” not wholly peculiar 
to our Tmisatlanljc cousinsj he Wiis, at the 
same time, resolved to turn the ideas Ae 
realised on his tour to' immediate account 
upon paper; thus converting his freshly- 
bought experience into dollars and cents; m 
which shapes he calculated it would go far 
towai-ds deiraying the expenses of his journey. 
For this pui’pose, arrangements were made 
with tl»e editor of a New York newspaper, 
and while Mr. Bunce promised to write as he 
went, the editor agreed to print and pay as 
ho wrote. 

After a short stay in England, the tourist 
crossed the Cliannel and proceeded to Vienna, 
where he at once devoted himself to the first 
portion of his task. Nothing could be more 
delightful for a man in health and spirits— 
one who could, like Mr. Bunce, divide bis 
atteution between gastronomy and the state 
of Europe—^thau to hold an unofficial political 
mission in that capital. The Viennese live 
in their coffee-houses, which are delightful 
places, especially for Americans who like 
smoking. Their restanrants are excellent: 
their puddings defy the boldest imaginations 
of the nortnem ejucures. To the foreign 
idler, life in Vienna is a .continual round of 
coffee-drinking, smoking,dining, promenading:, 
and concert hearing. You scarcely ever visit 
a Viennese in his own home. You meet him 
at a cnf& or at an hotel, in the Prater or in the 
Volkagarten. Mr. Bunce was soon at home 
in this easy slip-shod sort of life. He imbibed 
tlio views of the government and military 
TMi’ty fis ho sipped his “Capusincr” at Baum’s; 
he listened to the mecliseval plans of the 
Auatriaii aristocracy, wliile lie ate hia “ Obers- 
strudol” at the “Adeligen Casino he saw 
the actors and opera-singers at “ Katzmayers,” 
and the mnlcoutcuts at “ Ott’s.” Every 
class of society and every political party 
has its own houses of resort; and even 
out of doom, while the people congregate 
round the gingerbread and Punches of the 
“ Wui'xlel Prater" the magnates of the land 
hold their Corso in the Prater itself. This 
arrangeiuenf makes it easy for a student of 
Austrian politics to hear and* compare the 
views of the most ‘extreme parties in the 
course of a single morning, and to come in 
contact with almost all the gradations of 
the social scale. Mr. Bunce was alive to 
these facilities, and turned Uiem to account; 
biit,thero was another peculiarity of which he 
was ignorant, and which was turned to ac¬ 
count, though not by him. 'la a free country, 
the views, the plans, and the rircumstances 


of the people are maide known by the press, 
and by the speakers at meetings. Tlirongli 
these channels the- government is every 
morning.informed of the topics which agitate 
the pumic mind ; of the purposes of parties 
and persons, of the means tb^ have for 
their aocomplishmont. In a desjrotiq. country, 
the case is rar different. The prea* is.fetterm 
Public meetings are prohibited. , Opposition 
has no means of making itself heard; yet the 
venr silence, wldeh is intended to mppress it, 
makes it the , more formidable. The plans 
and resources of the malcontents .are concealed 
from the w«vld, but they are also ooueeied 
from government; and extraordinary and very 
exceptionable expedients must Ix! resorted to 
by the outherities, to ascertain the mmiber and 
the objects of their political antagonists. A 
despotic government must, therefore, keep a 
large staff of spies to watch over and to re¬ 
port the proceedings of th* disaffected, or 
those who are likely to be so. A citizen, of 
a republican country; one, too, whicb Lad 
shown the most lively sympathy with the Hun¬ 
garian insurgents, was necessarily an object 
of apprehension* and suspicion. WJierever 
Mr. Bunce went, he was followed by the 
invisible agents of the governmental con¬ 
science. At the at the opera, in his 
walks, during bis dinners ; even in his hotel, 
the eyes of the “fmnUi^rea ” •p'ere upon liiin. 
His every word was caught by eager oars; 
all his actions—we may almost say his feelings 
—were noted down; while he, in liajujy 
unconsciouBuess, endeavoured to master the 
subtleties sometimes of Austrum 2)astry ; 
sometimes of Austrian politics. 

Good-natured and upsusijecting, he con¬ 
gratulated himself on his prugress. He Lad 
actually been initiated into all the mysteries 
of a Viennese bill of fai-e. He had seen 
Government officers, aristocrats and radicals. 
He had listened to them with great politeness, 
anil contradicted them with all the suavity he 
could muster. He liad read many books and 
pamphlets, in which the justice of the Austrian 
cause was set forth with ^at zeal, lie had 
also obtained glimpses of some of the pam¬ 
phlets which the booksellers in Austria dare 
not sell, and which are passed from hand to 
hand stealthily—with fear and trembling—- 
because th^y criticise the acts of the govern¬ 
ment, and uphold the justice of the Hungarian 
cause. Notwitlistandiug the variety and ajp- 
parent disintere-stednesj of his researches, he 
contrived to coulirra the suspicious of the Aus¬ 
trian ]x>lice, who dreaded him as an American 
and an inquirer. 

Ho left Vienna, and travelled into’Hun- 
gaj’y- 

If there was anything more thsui .another 
calculated to change the angry suspicions of 
the Vieiuifi “ StaeUhauptmami-achnft ” into p 
convictionof the evil designs which wereafctri- 
.buted to the,unsuspecting stranger, it was 
this movement. Mr. Bunce was not, liowever, 
warned before setting out; nor was he stopped , 
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on his i-oad j yet strict iiistructions were sent I Groaswfflrdein police dogged his steps to the 
after him to watrh his eveiy movement^ I Commamier’^ housCj and thence to the hotel 
to arrest him at the very first opportunity, where his fidend had agreed to me^- him 
and to keep him close. These instructions at dinner. Ihey sat down to table, agmn 
followed him to Pcsth; and t^ey all Init pre- the familiar placed himsjSlf .fece to face with 
ceded him, when, after a short stay, he an- the man whoso movements he had apder- 
nonneed liis-intention' to go to Qrosswardein. taken to watch. There was a chance of 
On his .arrival in that city, ho proceeded some treasonable conversation, for at present 
straight to a friend’s house, where be took the materiala for a report were but scanty, 
u}) liis (quarters. By so doing he eluded, But Mr. Bonce w'as thoughtful and silent. , 
most unintentionally, the vigilance of the The familiar lost all hope, of inducing him 


imposes on all strangers the obligation of very qeverly in Austria. Two papers were 
leaving tbeir passports at tlie office of the forthwith presented ' to the stranger—^the 
military Comnxanaer: .they relied, too, on warrant for his arrest, and a search warrant, 
the numerous spic.s who were stationed in all His first impression was that there must be a 
the hotels, and other houses of public resort, mistake. After some explanations, the Chief 
It happened tbut Mr. Bunce neglected to of the Police was induced to sifc down to 
leavfr. his pwsport at the Comraander’s office, dinner; and, when the' meal was finished, to 
By this neglect alone, he made himself liable accept of a cup of coffee and a cigar. . ^lese 
to heavy pains and penalties. duly despatched, the party (still accorapa- 

As the dinner liour Approached, he and nied by the gendarme) entered a carriage, 
his fi'icnd rejiaired to an *liotel; and took and took a drive to Mr. Bunce’s lodgings, 
their meal at the t/z6le d'Mte. His friend Tlie officials proceeded at once to seal up his 
w.'is a Hungarian ; and, as such, well known papers. TJic tourist was ,'igain invited into 
to the towuspeo])le. He could not resist the the Civrriage, to be taken “ a little way out of 
temptation to show off with his American towm.” 

acquaintance; and as the most fitting mode The vehicle stopped under a low; narrow 
to direct the attention of the company to gateway. Mr. Bunce got out, shook liaiwls 
the far-travelled man, he asked Mr. Bunce with the Chief of the Police; and, guidql by 
for news of Vrjhazy, one of the exiled the gendarme, ascended a winding stair, at 
patriots. Mr, Bunce thereupon said that the top of which he was received by two 
Vijhazy was doing extremely well; that the soldiers, to whom was given the command— 
Hungarian colony in the United States (at “Fix bayonets.” After much delay, these 
Iowa) was flourishing, and that the Hungarian valiant men escorted him into the presence 
exiles were much liked and resjiected by the of their officer, who searched his person 
Americans. Two strangers, who sat opposite with the utmost care. He was then taken 
him and his friend, rose abruptly and left through a dirty room in which there wci-e 
the room. Their conduct excited some atteu- half-ardozen prisoners, into a still dirtier and 
tion; but after a short discussion, all agreed smaller apartment; of which the only aperture 
that they were men of timid minds, who dis- for the admittance of light and air w.is care- 
liked being in company with peraons whose fully grated and boarded np. In short, Mr. 
conveinatlon turned upon Vrjhazy. Bunce found that he was shnt up in the 

In the morning tlie American traveller left C'astlo of Grosswardein; now a prison, chiefly 
his card and letters of introduction at the for political offenders. 

houses of the Ilomratiores of Grosswardein. “ There,” said the officer, “ are your 
He called, too, upon the Ohergesp.ann, or quarters.” 

fiord-Lieutenanl^ who told him that he stood Mr. Bunce asked whether he could not 
undei' suspicion, as he had not given up his have a better room. 

pa.s8port. That officer knew all about Mr. “No,” replied the officer. “I am ordered 
Bunce; he had, in fact, just received an official to place you here. You can have these two 
notification, that the,, American—warrant gentlemen for company. Gate Nacht.” 
for whose arrest had already been made out— Saying which he left the room, and locked 

had been vainly sought for in all the hotels in and barred the door. 

the city. Judge, then, of his joy when the The two “^ntlemen,” whose presence w ,".3 
victim thus voluntarily presented himself, rather annoying than otherwise to our repub- 
Tliey might have arrested him in the Lord- lican friend, were one of them a common 
Licuteuaut’s house, had it so pleased them. Ilonved, convicted of carrying a false piiss, 
But power is capricious, and loves to dally and the other a tailor, sentenced to five 
w'ith its prey when escape is impossible, montlis'- imprisonment for concealing a 


taking liis passport to the military Conunander. ' The first night of his captivity piwsed sleep- 
He followed the advice, and thanked the, man less for Mr. Bunce. He was assailed by his' 
-who gave it. As he went, a familiar of the own sad thoughts, and by the vermih with 
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I which the place waa swanning. Wlien ia your agreement with Vrjhazy, and where 
I * morning broke he ahuddered to behold his are your letters from him ? ” 

! limbs and arms. They looked 4s if he were Mr. Bunco repeated that he knew very 
I afflicte^ with a cutaneous disorder. About little of the exile to whom the Austrian 
noon on that day he was summoned befoi-e a inquisitor attached so much importance ; and 
court-martial,'composed of a Major and four that an acquaintance of the Hungarian fugi- 
officerst Their first questions 'were merely lives, even if he could boast of wat honour, 
formal, and related to his birthplace, parent- was no proof of any conspiracy with them, 
age,‘and profession; but when these mat- “But you have visited persons who were 
ters were disposed of, the presiding Major engaged in the revolution of 1848 ?” 
entered upon the real business of the day by “ Irue; but I have also visited some of 
asking, the other party; besides aevera^ Govern- 

“ What are your objects in Hungary ? ” ment officers. Indeed my letters of intro- 
Erankness, it is saia, will gain the heart of dnetion ai'o to the distinguislied men of all 
any mUitary man. Mr. Bunee was happy to partira.” 

speak t)ut. He oiid he travelled in Hungary, “We understand you, sir ! That is your 
as he had travelled in otlier lands, for the screen!” quoth the Major. “But what do 
purpose of studying the character and man- you say to tliTs ? ” holding up a revolutlonai’y 
nera of the people, and witli the paiticular pamphlet of 1848. 

object of investigating the old political insti- “I say that it proves nothing. I have been 
tutions of the Hungariaus. collecting ail sorts of dooumen^. I can prove 

He had evident^ never realised the idea from Vienna, that when there, I read works 
I of military despotism. Where the soldiers, on the other side. It may show my politiciil 
I instead of being the defenders, are the jailors, sentiments; but it does not prove my being a 
I the accusers, and the judges of a people, conspii’ator. Besides^emissaries know better 
they inusi, by the very nature of things, than to travel abopt with old revolutionary 
I become cold, keen inquisitors. Such did he pamphlets.’’ 

j find the members of the Grosswardein court- “You lay great stress upon proofs,” said 
I martial. the Major. “ But what docs your reaillng the 

i “ We do not believe your account, sir,” said works of our party prove in your favour ? 

: the Major. “ We are aware that your couiitiy- Nothing whatever. As an educated man, 

! men sympaUiiseil with the revulutiouists hei’e. you are bound to do so.” 
j No American traveller would leave the high- “Indeed!” cried the poor prisoner.' “Then 
ways of Europe for such a vague jairpose as pray tell me what is suspicious in the view 
this. Denial m.akes your case but worse. We of .an Austrian court-martiari It is snspicious 
know your object.” to visit men of the Himgarian party, and it is 

I Upon which Mr. Bunce assured him that the only a sham to visit those of the other. It is 
I Americans travelled in all countries; and that, revolutionary to read books on one side, mid 
to a thinking man, nothing was more interest- it proves nothing iu my favour if 1 read them 
iiig than tlie political institutions of the various on the other.” 

nations. The Major would not listen to any “ I am not hero to argue with you,” saul 
* such argument; and at length the prisoner the Major. “ And now I will tell you the 
turned Doldiy round Uj»on him, and asked charge against you ; which every one of your 
“ for his proof of miy other object than the answers has confirmed. You are a member 
one be Lad stated.” of the Democratic Le.ague, and you travel for 

The answer to this very sensible question, their committee. You are miagentof Vrjbazy 
was the production of a letter of introduction and Czete, and you travel iu Hungary for tlie 
which the Hungarian general, Czetz, had purpose of spreading rovolutionary sentiments, 
given Mr. Bunoe to a friend in Pestli, and —Soldiers, take the prisoner away! ” 
which that gentlcmmi had failed to deliver. It will be worth while to recapitulate the 
This important document was couched in the proceedings, mid to show the gross oppressiou 
following terms:— and immorality of sueh a system as that 

“ Herr von C- introduces with plea- adopted in Austria, and—we grieve to say—iu 

sure' Mr. Bunce to his friend Mr. Saudor of many other continental states, A stranger is 
Pesth.” suddenly arrested, aud arraigned before a. 

This letter the Major read and held up secret tribunal. He is ilPt allowed to hear 
with a triumplmat air. the accusation .against him. He knows nothing 

•• “Aha I ” cried he, “have we^iught you of the evidence. He is denied the assistance 
at last ? We undoratavd the countersigns of of counsel. He must defend liiuiself on a 
the Democratic Society—^and, sir, what do question, perhaps, of life and death, in .a 


you know of Vqhazy J ” , foreign language. The examination is not that 

“ Very little indeed.” of a magistrate searching for the probabilities 

“ WhtJn did you spesik to him last ? ” of an ofieuce; hut that of an inquisitor, who 

“ I never sixike to him.” * has made up liis mind to convict mid to 

“ Wkat is your connexion with him 1 ” punish.. 

“ I have none..” • ' Wicked as these proceedings are, tlnyiroofs, 

“Speak out, sir, open and frankly. What if proofs they can be called, which sufficed to 
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convict the accused, are still more extraor- 
dinary. They were:— 

1. A note of introduction from a Hun¬ 
garian emigrant. 

2. The met that certain persons had been 
called upon who were compromised in the 
revolution of 1848. 

3. The possession of a pamphlet advocating 
the cause ot Hungary. 

4. Words implying an acquaintance with 
Viphazy. 

On the strength of these proofs Mr. Bonce 

K ed above thirty days amidst aU the 
ors of an Austrian state prison; in filth, 
miseiy, and hopelessness. Nor can it be said 
how long this imprisounient might have 
lasted, had he not, by means ofi his friends, 
succe^ed in informing the United States 
Consul of his position. His communication to 
that official, and the protest which the latter 
forwarded to *he Government at Vienna, 
effected an immediate change in his position. 
He was allowed to take a daily walk in a 
paved courtyard ; and the Major, who had all 
along treated him with great harshness, took 
advantage of the earliest ‘occasion that pre¬ 
sented itself to assure him, “ in the moat soft 
and winning manner,” that he had not hitherto 
been aware of the disgraceful treatment to 
which Mr. Bunco was exposed ; that he felt a 
sincere respect for the Americans, and that 
he lamented the long but necessary delays of 
the investigation. It seems that, after the 
Consul’s protest, Mr. Bunoe’s confinement had 
been prolonged for the express purjme of 
enabling the Major to make this apology. 
But, since it was considered to be extremely 
unsafe to allow a man, who wiia still smart¬ 
ing under insult and brutality, to go at large, 
ere time hiid softened the asperity of his feel¬ 
ings, the American traveller was taken from 
Grosswardein to I’esth, and there, for a time, 
confined in the house of the Oliief of the 
Police. 

At length, owing to the very serious manner 
in which the American Government and the 
United States Press treated the incarceration 
of one of their fellow-citizens, and with the 
fear, perhaps, of retaliatory measure.s before 
their eyes, the powers that be, at Vienna, 
resolved, relofctantly, and with a very ill 
grace—not to acknowledge Mr. Bunce’s inno¬ 
cence, and their own mistake; not to condole 
with his sufferings, and apologise for their 
own rash and unjust suspicions—but to rid 
themselves of a piisoner, whom they were not 
sufficiently powerful to punish, in a manner 
at once the most summary and the most 
oir«)hsive to his feelings. llje was placed in 
custody of two gendarmes, who escorted him 
to the trontiere of Bavaria; where they thrust 
him over the black and yellow Vmrrier which 
marks the limits of the Austrian Empire. 
Happy was Mr. Bunco to stand, again, a 
free man upon soil comparatively free. Aa he 
journeyed forward, on This road to Barisbon, 
he compared his own fate with the of 


those for whom no Consul or Ambassador 
interfered—over whose safety no mighty 
nation watched. If he-^a stranger, and a 
mere bird erf passage—had suffered se much, 
on such slight suspicion, what must be the 
fate of those who were "really and truly 
in the power of his late tormentors J who 
were known as their political.antagonists; 
who had confronted them in battle; and?— 
direst of all—who had, at one time, triumphed 
over those who now held them in bondage ? 
He turned away, with a sigh for the van¬ 
quished ; and| let us hope, with a prayer, tluit 
mercy may reign in the cotmeUs of the rulers 
of men! ^ ^ 

In this country, people will sometimes be 
found to complain of the difficulties which 
obstruct the arrest of notorious evil-doers. 
Amidst the hardships to which our own 
system in this respect sometimes exposes us, 
we are prone to forget tliat the forms of 
which the criminal avails liimself for his pro¬ 
tection,, were introduced for the purpose of 
sliieiding the timorous against the caprices, 
the rancour, or the persecution of a reigning 
faction. In other countries, criminal justice 
is less likely to be defeated. The thief and 
the murderer may be arrested on suspicion ; 
and it is easy either to mislead, or to bully, 
or starve and beat him, into a confesrion of 
his crime. But the same system is equally 
handy, if it is thought necessary to oppress 
and ruin an innocent man. A criminal pro¬ 
secution on the continent is a pitched battle 
between the judge and the culprit, and their 
state trials are Simost always summaty and 
effective. But the example of Mr. Bunce 
shows how much the iimocent may be made 
to suffer along with the guilty, and how 
small the chances are of escape when the 
same man acts as accuser, witness for the 
prosecution, and judge, while the prisoner, 
arrested on suspicion, is expected to criminate 
himself. 


BUDDING CHATHAMS. 

Not long ago five or six yonngmen, having 
arrived at the conclusion that the enunciation 
of their several opinions on various questions 
should, in common justice to mankind, take 
effect within the hearing of a more numerous 
auditory than they then commanded, resolved 
to assemble a club for the discussion of ques¬ 
tions “ affecting the social, mpral, and political 
condition of the human race.” The field of 

S eculatioDtwas extensive, inolnding CTOiy 
.eory, and every range of subject. There 
was no bye-law in the constitution of the olulj 
that could prevent an ambitious memlwr from 
disputing Newton’s law of gravitation; no 
fine restricted him from exulting in the social 
and artistic peribetitude of the middle ages; 
he might attempt to prove that the Erench 
won the battle of Waterloo, or that two and 
two sometimes make five, with perfect im- 
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punity. Neither, if be chose to hold forth on 
the perfectibilitT of human reason, or on the 
relation of mind to matter in the abstract, 
need me dread any worse punishment than 
the loud .dissent or Idle tranquil sleep of his 
auditors. The laws' were framed to catch the 
eloquence of every member: or rather to 
allow any number of hobbies to be ridden by 
any number of members who were disposed 
for a ride. 

The early days of the elub were sad times. 
Young gentlemen, with all the wish to make 
speeches of interminable length, only kept 
themselves decently on their legs for five 
minutes. Li those green daj^s of the ger¬ 
minating orators, their rhetoric was so bound 
up in the bud, that it could not at first 
buret forth into flower. They burned with 
the cacoetheSf without liaving the via loquendi. 
Tlioy had plenty to say, but could not say it. 
They boasted of hosts of ideas, but want of 
pmctioc denied them the use of words. 
The consequence was that the law of primo- j 
geniture was reviewed in its eflects, froml 
the Conquest up to the year 1850, ini 
ten minutes: a republican young man “ob¬ 
tained possession of the floor” at a quarter! 
to eight o’clock, and jiroved to his own entire' 
satisfaction that no head that had ever worn 
I a crown had ever betrayed one sign of the 
j commonest human virtue, before the clock 
I had struck the hour. Although great con- 
I fidenpe existed as to the latent talent of 
I the members, and their capacity to deal 
! with every vital question; yet after the ex- 
i porience of a few evenings, the fact that prac- 
I lice was wanted by the majority present, bc- 
: came undoubted. The two or three members 
1 who po.saes3ed greater fluency than the rest 
! were soon promoted to leaderships, and then 
the disposition of parties became manifest. 
The Budding Cliathams soon found that they 
had a Liberal Party, a Moderate Party, and 
a Tory Parly. For each party a leader w.os 
found ; and then the usual business of a de¬ 
bating dub began in earnest. Young gentle¬ 
men of eigh'te^, with crintson blushes, stam¬ 
mered out towards the close of the debate 
th.at they felt great reluctance “ in giving a 
silent vote on so impoitant a question; ” men 
who in the ordinary concerns of life were 
Harry and Tom, to each other became mu¬ 
tually “ my honourable friend.” “ Mr. Chair¬ 
man” had often not attained his majority, 
and very often not his years of discretion ; 
law students yere referred to as “ the learned 
. gentleman ^ho had just sat down,;” and one 
y two clsgrks connected with fnanufecturing 
firms were known t6 the Budding Chathains 
as “ distinguidied partisans of the Manchester 
■ School.” 

Aa time wore on, and practice wore away 
the bashfulneaa of unskilful members^ instep 
of a couple of dozen speeches per night, one 
evening Was often too short for two or three. 
-The buds of'eloquence burst into such'expan- 
nve flower, that discretion never told wem 


when to stop, like Baron Munchausen’s 
frozen trumpet when, it thawed, all the pent- 
up music of their minds’ utterance bm-st forth, 
y ariouB men adopted various styles of speak¬ 
ing, and had their acknowledged peculiai'ities. 
Mr. Pattens was the honourable member who 
divided every question he toudifid into three 
heads: Mr. Wmkingame Cocker was the star 
tiatical genius of the club, and ! 00 uld tell off 
the number of committals in En^and, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, for every year since 
1815. Then there was the satirical speaker, 
who was always listened to with profound 
attention. He had a reputation for reply. 
Throughout the evening he would listen to 
the speeches of all the heavy men; and then,, 
just as theschairmau was about to “ call upon 
the honourable opener for his rejily,” he 
would rise “to offer a few remarks on one or 
two points where gross blunders Lad been 
made by previous speaker;^ He disclaimed 
all personality, and it was ikr from being liis 
wish to offend any honourable member ; but 
he must say that he had never heard a speech 
more chai'act«rised4)y flippancy and an auda¬ 
cious disregard t)f facts, than that which he 
had just , been called upon to hear. If the 
honourable gentleman who preceded him had 
been as accurate ip his grammar as he had 
been ponderous in his facts, the club would 
Lave been more indebted to him ; and bad 
the honouralde opener shown a little less con- 
fi<leuce, and a greater familiaiity with the 
subject he had • professed to expound, the 
honourable members present would have been 
better able to arrive at a fair decision upon 
the merits of the case before them.” 

Still, despite the not unusual tendency to 
loquacity, the Budding Chatiiams managed 
on “field-days” to despatch a wonderful, 
amount of public business; and showed, as 
to mere rapidity, an example worthy of iniiia- 
tion in another place. 

Statesmen have been discussing the excel¬ 
lences of Free Trade and Protective systems 
for years; the Budding Chathams opened the 
question at eight o’clodc one evening, and re¬ 
corded their firm opinion upon it before mid¬ 
night. The Catholic titular claims, which have 
worried us for months, were negatived by the 
young Chathams in four hours, stoppages 
(viz., " Hear, hear, hear! ” “ Question, Ques¬ 
tion ! ” “ Name, Name ! ” “ Chair ! ” &c.) 

included. So much for the speed with which 
the confidence of two-^d-twenty deals with 
vital political dogmas. These elements, mixed 
up with a large number of Budding Chathams 
who observed a discreet silence on all pcca- 
sions, and voted with the best speakers, eou- 
stituted a club similar in aim to thonsauds 
which exist in different parts of England. 

lustituted to afford practice in public speak¬ 
ing to a number of young men, the club wfts 
highly successful in this object; but how far 
itstrengthened and concentrated the reasoning 
faculties of “ honourable members,” is a 
quMtiou which would be an edifying subject 
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for the diacuBslou of some other club of 
Duddiug Cliathoins. 

these clubs, it should be observed, are 
generally formed by young men of intellectual 
tendencies —hiw students who bum witn the 
hope of enjoying the softness of the woolsack— 
younger sons with hopes of political advance¬ 
ment, and in their hearts vague longings for 
Downing-street power—^literary students with 
crude theories, tne enunciation of which is a i 
relief to their young vanity. These aspirations 
and faculties have a common sympathy, and 
consequently mingle into a very fascinating 
common broy. <The laugh with which a 
stranger hears the title of “ honourable mem¬ 
ber ’’ glvbn to his intimate associate, is rebuked 
by the ^vity of the young men; ■who, in 
weir dream-land, seem to touch for a brief 
time the realisation of tbeir ambition. At 
preseht they are liard-workiug students, with 
little enough nijmey to spend, and without 
power ; but eveu now it is painful to have the 
contrast between their aspiration aud their 
acl^ual position ridiculed in any way. They 
like to be “ honourable membei's,” aud “ Mr. 
Cliairman.” Here is a foretaste of the 
importance and the power they are to win. 
Tliey refer to the time when Drougham and 
Macaulay were memberq of the JMinhurgh 
Speculative Society; aud from this refei’cnce 
draw euudiy very flattering and invigorating 
conclusions as to their own prospects. Many 
consolations, many hopes, many good resolves 
flow from these intellectual sparring clubs. 
Much vanity is corrected, for young men, 
particularly, are less swayed in the formation 
of their friendships by worldly considerations, 
than their elders; and by finding an immediate 
and considerate public ready to applaud the 
student in Ids most wearisome and thankless 
hours, the struggle is eased, and the lo,acliues8 
aud chiU of student life loses much of its 
repulsiveucss. 

The Budding Cliathams include many men 
■with pale, luqjgard features; who, worn with 
the studies of long days, brighten as the 
Chatham discuasiou night approaches, when 
intellect will be pitted against intellect, and 
the strongest without servility, or any base 
consideration, will carry the majority with 
him. The dedsions of the club, the votes 
given by cci-tiuu prominent members, the 
arguments used by others, and the subjects 
proposed for future consideration, afford con¬ 
tinual gossip to a wide circle of men. The 
scorn with which ignorance of history is met; 
the heat with ■w'hich rival schools of poetry 
aud painting are advocated ; the general 
acclamation with which a happy quotation is 
received ; the unstudied respect paid to 
members of great acquirements, are manifesta¬ 
tions which generally characterise those 
debating clubs which have over shown any 
vitality. 

He would be a bold man who would opeij|y 
establish a school for the education of orators 
after the fashion of those who occupy the time 


of the House of Commons for five hourii at a , 
stretch, or who make amendments at railway 
meetings: but the spontaneous formarion of 
debating clubs in the various towns of England 
argues, we are inclined to think, a healthful 
intellectual prowess in tBe ^oung men of tlie 
time. The Budding Chatlmms may not'seud 
forth a member possessing the reputed 
eloquence of the distinguished statesman after 
whom they are christened; yet many whole¬ 
some advantages may accrue from their 
meetings. In provincial towns, the traveller 
is often suqnised to find a mechanic at a ioc.al 
meeting expressing hie ideas with logical 
order, and in easy Saxon English. On in¬ 
quiry as to the cause of this precision, he 
learns tliat the speaker is the member of a 
debating club — that he is in the habit of 
sustaining a public argument. On further 
inquiry he will find that the mechaidc has 
shrewd, well-digested notiohs on the pre¬ 
vailing topics of the day ; that he is not to be 
carried away by the faise glitter of a voluble 
speaker ; and that he can place the men of the 
time in their proper relative positions. He is 
often critical eveu as to the turn of a period ; 
and talks not of “ rounding a sentence," but 
does it. He is an humble imitator qf tbe 
more ambitious Clmthams. As be throws his 
shuttle ill the morniug, ho thinks of his eve¬ 
ning’s debate ;—what reasons his friend Jones 
will bring to bear upon the question; and 
how the opener will be able to answer the 
array of facts he has marshalled against 
him. At the worst, this is harmless mental 
exercise; and, without doubt, it is an 
advance upon those amusements which 
working men patronised some twenty years 
back. 

Therefore, prosperity to provincial debating 
clubs ! Success to “ Mr. Cliairman,” with hi,-i 
incipient moustache. Success to " the honour¬ 
able opener,” who has now seen only twenty 
suraniers. Success to “my leai’ued friend,” 
who has eaten two terms, and is already 
critical about the Temple wine. Success to 
the young author flushed with the notices of 
his first work, and biright with aU the glory 
of hope about him ! 
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SHAKSPEARE AND NEWGATE. 

Tukre are not many things of which the 
English as a people stand in greater need than 
B6und rationm amusement. As a necessary 
element in any popular education worthy of 
the name; as a wholesome incentive to the 
fancy, depressed by the business of life ; as a 
rest and relief from realities that are not and 
never can be all-sufficient for the mind,—sound 
rational public amusement is very much 
indeed to be desired. 

Such of our readers as have accompanied 
Mr. Whelks to the Theatre through the 
medium of these pages, know what the 
Drama, with its nolde lessons of tenderness 
I and virtue, usually does for him. Such of 
I them ns live in the Metropolis, and care to 
! cross Waterloo Bridge, wiU find the Widls 
i and shop-windows eloquent upon the sub- 
I ject, and may judge for themselves. It 
I is not our present purpose to ])ursiie that 
I aspect of the question, wliich, in the mo- 
; notony of its vicious stupidity, is soon 
I exhausted. 

Neither do we purpose to investigate the 
f causes of the decline of the Drama. It may 
have had its share of misgovernment, in being 
absurdly confided to Heaven-bom Lord Cham¬ 
berlains, possessing not the slightest sym¬ 
pathy with it, and caring (if possible) less 
! about it than they have known. It may have 
I suffered greatly, from the inferiority of many 
actors and actresses to the art they have pro¬ 
fessed, and from their exactions and caprices 
luiviiig expanded as their merita contracted. i 
It may have been, in its manner of rendering 
the least effect and the greatest, a notable 
exiimple of persistence in conventionality 
when all was change around it; and of a duU 
griniling of its chariot wheels in the ruts of 
precedent, scarcely to be surpassed by the 
L Court of Chancery. Fusliion and frivolity 
may have had their part in its'^downfall. It 
may even owe sometHing of its decay to.that 
fine spirit of humour wmch, m the high Tory 
days of the present century, jeered at eveiy 
simple recreation within the reach of the 
common people, systematically tried to blight 
witl^ its disparagement and ridicule even 
Nature hdrself as she could alone reveal her¬ 
self to the dwellers in great Mties in their few 
and short escapes, and swelled into astonished 


indignation when the people were miracu¬ 
lously discontented. 

Among other good places of sound rational 
amusement, we bold that a well-conducted 
Theatre is a good place in which to learn 
good things. And we wish to show what an 
intelligent and resolute man may do, to 
establish a good Theatre in a most unpro¬ 
mising soil, and to reclaim one of the lowest 
of all possible audiences. 

Seven or eight years ago, Sadler’s Wells 
Ibeatre, in London, was in the condition of 
being entirely delivered over to as ruffianly 
an audience as London could shake together. 
Without, the Theatre, by night, was like the 
worst part of the worst kind of Fair in the 
worst Kind of town. Within, it was a bear¬ 
garden, resounding with foul language, oaths, 
catcalls, shrieks, yells, blasphemy, obscenity— 
a truly diabolical clamour. Fights took place 
anywhere, at any period of the peribrm- 
ance. The audience were of course directly 
addressed in the entertainments. An im¬ 
proving melo-drama, called Bareingtoit Tire 
Pickpocket, being then extremely popular at 
another similar Theatre, a powerful counter- 
attraction, happily entitled Jack Ketch, was 
produced here, and received with great ap¬ 
probation. It was in the contemplation ot 
the Management to add the physical stimulus 
of fi pint of porter to the moral refreshments 
offered to every purchaser of a pit ticket, 
when the Management collapsed and the 
Theatre shut up. 

At this crisis of the career of Mr. Ketch 
and his pupils, Mr. Phelps, a gentleman then 
favourably known to the London public as a 
tragic actor, first at the Haymarket Theatre 
under'the management of Mr, Webster, and 
afterwards at the two great theatres of Covont 
Garden and Drury Lanci when Mr. Macrbiady 
mado them a source of intellectual delight to 
the whole town (persons of fashion excepted), 
conceived the desperate idea of changing the 
character of the dramatic entertaiuments 
presented at this den, from the lowest to 
the highest, and of utterly changing with 
it the cliaracter of the audience. Associa^ 
ting with himself, in this perilous enterprise, 
two partners : of whom one (for a time) was 
Mrs. Warner, a lady of considera’ole repu¬ 
tation on the stage: the other, Mr. Green¬ 
wood, a “gentleman of lousiness knowledge 
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and habits ;** he look the theatre, and -went 
to work. 

On the opening night, the scene of Mb. 
Hsrcii’s triumphs—whieh may be presumed 
not to have been confined to that small sphere, 
but to have extended, iu the glory of his 
pupils, beyond the height of the Old Bailey to 
the haibor of Norfolk Island—was densely 
crammed with the old stock. The play 
was Macbkth. It was petformed amidst 
the usual hideous medley of fights, Ibul lan¬ 
guage, catcalls, shrieks, yells, oaths, blasphemy, 
obscenity, apples, oranjjes, nuts, biscuits, 
ginger-beer, ^rter, and pipes—^not that there 
was any particular objection to ‘ the Blay, but 
that the audience were, on the whole, in a 
condition of mind, generally requiring such 
utterance. Pipes of all lengths were at work 
in the gallery ; several wore displayed in the 
pit (Sus of beer, each with a pint measure 
to drink from (jpr the convenience of gentle¬ 
men who had neglected the precaution of 
bringing their own jxits iu their bundles), 
were carried through the dense crowd at all 
Stages of the tragedy. • Sickly children in 
arms were squeezed out of rhape, in all parts 
of the house. Fish was fried at the entrance 
doors. Barricades of oyster-shells encumbered 
the pavemeoit. Exiiectanl half-price visitors 
to the gallery, howled defiant impatience up 
the stairs,and tlanced a sort of Carmagnole all 
round the building. 

It being evident, either that the attempt to 
humanise the placd must be abandoued, or 
this uproai" quelled—^that Mr. Ketch’s dis¬ 
ciples must have their way, or the manager his 
•—the manager made vigorous cii'urts for the 
victory. The friers of fish, vendors of oysters, 
and other costermoiiger-scum accumulated 
round the doors, were first removed. Of 
course they claimed to have (as every pub¬ 
lic abuse iu England does) a vested right m 
their wrong-doing. They resisted with ail 
their might, and asserted that they were 
legally privileged by the New River Company. 
The inexorable manager, taking all risks upon 
himself, dislodged them nevertheless, by the 
aid of the police, and persisted night after 
night. The noisy sellers of liecr inside the 
Theatre were next to be removed. They 
resisted, too, find offered a large weekly 
consideration “for leave to sell and calL’’ 
The management was obdurate, and rooted 
them out. Children in arms were next 
to be expelled. Orders were given to the 
money-takers to refiise them admission; but 
these were found extremely diificult to he 
enforced, as the women smuggled babies in 
under their shawls aud aprons, and even' 
roHed them up to look like cloaks. A little | 
experience of such artifices led to their! 
detection at the doors ; and the Play soon 
began to go on, without the shrill internip- 
tious consequent on the unrolling of dozens 
of these unfortunate little mummies every 
ni^it. 

But the most intolerable defilement of the < 


jilace remaiiJed. Tlie outrageous language 
was unchecked; and while tliat lasted any 
effectual purification of the audience and 
establishment of decency, was imj/iasihle. 
Mr. Phelps, not to bo diverted from his 
object, routed ogt an old Act of Parliament, 
in which there was a clause visiting tko use 
of bad iMguagc in any public place with a 
certain fine, on proof of the offence before a 
magistrate. This clause he caused to be 
printed in great placards, and posted up in 
various conspicuous parts of the Theatre. 
He also had it printed in small hand-bills. 
To every person who went into the gallery, 
one of these hand-bills was given with his 
pass-ticket. He was seriously warned that 
the Act would be enforced; and it was 
enforced with such rigor, that on several 
occ-osions Mr. Phelps stopped tlie play to 
liave an offender removed—on other occsi- 
sions went into the gallery, with a cloak 
over his theatrical diess, to point out some 
other offender who had escaped the vigilance 
of the police—on all occasions kept his ])Ui’- 
pose, and his inflexible determination stc.-ulily 
to carry it, before the vagabonds with whom 
he liad to deal—on no occasion showed them 
fear or favour. Within a month, tlie Jack 
Ketch party, thoroughly disheartened aud 
amazed, gave in ; aud not on interruption was 
heard from the beginuing to the end of a five 
act tragedy. 

We cannot forbear remai’king, ibat wo 
earnestly commend this example to the notice 
of our best stipendiary magistrates, aud to the 
priiicijial dii'ectors of the Police. Tlie flagrant 
use of coarse and shocking expressions by 
ruffianly boj's, aud other idle fellows, iu the 
parks and fields, is a national disgrace to the 
existence of which we can bear strong testi¬ 
mony. It is one of the commonest and least- 
cheeked offences against public decency 
within our experience. About the Regent's 
Park and Primrose Hill, especially on holidays 
when those places h.ave been filled ■with 
orderly people and their children, wo have 
had occasion for some years to notice the t x- 
teut of this pollution of decent ears, and the 
perfect repose with which it has been received 
by listening constables. 

The Mfuiager having now established order 
and silence, proceeded with his purpose of 
establishing a home for the high drama at 
Sadler’s Wells. In hU first season, he ju-e- 
seuted Shakspkxbe’s plays of Hamlet, Kino , 
Jobs, The Mebchakt oV- Venice, Oi'kei.lo, : 
and JEUcHABn the Thibd, in’all one hundred _ | 
aud six uigVts. Besides which, he further 1 
produced, as imperfect substitutes for Jack j 
Kefch, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massjhgeb, 
Sheridan, Hqlcroft, Btbon, Bulweb, and ; 
Knowles. 

In iiis second season, berijles producing 
three original .plays, be Resented The 
Winter’s Tale, forty-five nights. Ju thfi suc¬ 
cessive seasons between that time and the pre¬ 
sent, he has produced other original tragedies, 
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and lias many times performed Thb Tempest, 
Macubth without the music as origiually 
written, Cobiolandb, Cymbeune, Julios 
C vESAfc,, Henry the Eighth, Astont and 
Cleoi-atra, and Mu. Horhe’b reconstruction 
of I’liE DticHESS*OF*MALFi. In the spring of 
the present year, we had the means of know¬ 
ing that Mr. Phelps had acted Shakspeare, 
at Sadler’s Wells, one thousand nights. 

It is to he observed that these plays have 
not been droned through, in the old jog-trot 
dreary matter-of-course manner, but have 
been presented with the utmost care, with 
reat intelligence, with an evidently sincere 
csire to umlerstaud and illustrate tho beauties 
of tho poem. The smallest character has 
been respectfully approached and studied ; 
tlie smallest accessory has been well con¬ 
sidered j every artist in his degree has been 
taught to adapt his fiart, in the complete 
eflect, to all the other jiorts uniting to make 
up the whole. The outlay has been veiy 
great; but, having always had a sensibJo 
purpose and a plain reason, has never 
missed its mark. The illusion of the scene 
has invariably heeu contrived in a most 
striking, picturesque, and iugenious manner. 
A completeness has been attained, which at 
twenty times the cost could never have been 
bought, if Mr. Phelps were not a gentleman 
in spirit, and an accomplished and devoted 
student of his art. 

The management and audience have re¬ 
acted on e.'wih other. Sensible of the pains 
bestowed on everything presented to them, the 
audience have desired to show their a^iprecia- 
tiou of sucli care, and have studied the ))lays 
frem tlie books, and b.ive really come to 
the Theatre for their intellectual profit. We 
question whether a more sensible audience 
for a good play couhl bo found anywhere 
than is to be found at Sadler’s Wells. The 
managimieut, on the olher hand, constantly 
addi'ossing itself to the improved taste it has 
bred, is cuustautly impe.lled to advance. 

The prices of admissioii are, to the boxes, 
tliree shillings and two shillings; to the pit, a 
shilling ; to the gallery, sixpence. The latter 
is now as orderly as a lecture-room. The pit, 
which is very capacious, is made very com¬ 
fortable, and is constantly filled by respectable 
fainily visitors. A father sits there with his 
wife and daughters, as quietly, os easily, as 
free from all otfeuce, as in his own house. 
The natural result is, that he goes there; that 
staid and serious people of the neighbourhood 
who once abHdtred the name of a Theatre, 
are frequenters of this one ; 0 and that the 
place which was a Nuisance, is become quite 
a household word. • 

We suicerely believe that if a man as earnest 
and as sensible m Mf. Phelps, could do in 
very many English towns what Mr. Phelps 
has done in tliis suburb of. London, lie would 
supply a great went which few observant 
persouB can. fail to acknowledge, and would 
xio a giant’s work in the .discouragement of 


low sensual enjoyments, as well as in tho 
conquering of prejudices not by any means 
without foundation. 


TWO ASPECTS OP lEELAND. 

THE SECOND ASPECT. 

No CEdipus came te solve the riddle of 
Ireland’s destiny. Ileavon itself put forth 
its hand, and amid the most awful calamities 
which ever swept over a nation, burst tho 
fatal Bjiell which for ages had bound down 
the people in unspeakable miseiy. A plague 
fell on the sole root by wluch lumg the lives 
of five millions of human heing.s. Famine 
followed. The stricken people \ionslu‘d. They 
lay dead ift thousands in iJieir squalid cabins. 
They were rolled up on the road-sides like 
black and wasted mummies. They diojqied 
in dumb inanition amid their shrivelling 
kindred, who were too feellle to bury llieia. 
Ireland’s ages of evil seemed resolved into one 
wide death. 

But the mighty calamity, annihilated, with 
mortal life, inborn "prejudices more powerful 
than life or desilli itself. The die av.is cast— 
the hour was come ! At that terrible cry of 
famishing thousands, humanity rose in its 
divine greatness. Cnglaud forgot “ Bepe.al,” 
rebellion, and everything but the inalienalilc 
fraternity of men—^tho etenial law in ihe 
heart impelling to succour misery and to 
save the iierishing. To the very ends of tho 
earth thrilled the horror of that great mis¬ 
fortune ; and America poured iu, from her 
fulness, her sustaining corn. 

The eye of the wliole civiU.sed world gazed 
in wonder at the food-ruin of a whole nation ; 
and every generous mind ruminated ear¬ 
nestly on a remedy. The people were dying, 
but undeceived. Many a true man now 
brought forth his remedy for the woes of 
Ireland—Sir Robert Peel proclaimed Ids 
great scheme of renovation; and, out of the 
united effort of the British Parliamont, Ireland 
promised to present a new aspect. A new 
day dawned, great, real, and progressive. 

Tlie old heron had sat on the lofty trees 
of Sporeen; had fished by its lonely lake 
and moorland stream for many a year, when, 
one day, there came a car driving to that 
solitary place. Beside the Irish driver, sat a 
man who had evidently fed on the fat of John 
Bull’s farms. He was of no great stature, 
but of robust build. .He wore a blue coat 
with gilt buttons, a capacious yellow waist¬ 
coat, ail ample white hat; his countenance was 
rudd^ and sunburnt. He looked about with 
a quick and keen eye. There was evident 
wonder in it, and from his tongue came a 
frequent “ God bless me! ” When .he got 
to the house, he looked up to its voof 
on all sides, and stood in silent amazement 
on those very steps—still lordly in their deso¬ 
lation—^upon which the former master had so 
suddenly met his &.te. He hastened from spot 
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to spot, shook gate-posts, and mzed up at the 
wondrous altitude of trees. He walked out 
to. tlie moorlands, looked here and there, at 
the hills, upon the lake on the heath, to the 
woods env^oping the house, asked a thousand 

J nestions of the grey-brown coated Irish 
river, an<l again said, “God bless me!” 
That done, he went off again, dug with a small 
spade its deep as he could into the ground, 
first in one place and then in another, and 
looked at the soil upon it as thou^ he ex¬ 
pected to see particles of gold. Then he 
bustled away to the rich me^ows below the 
woods; tracked the margin of the river which 
bounded them ; again thrust hr his divining 
rod; then gazed upon the decaying old hall; 
dark, grand, and melancholy, without one 
living smoke in its score of chimdeys. Once 
more the stranger exclaimed, “God bless 
me i ” 

He evidently had some design on the old, 
widowed, and desolate Sporeen. Had he 
fallen in love with her ? It seemed very likely; 
for he came again—and, in a short time, 
again. He mounted a horse. He rode roimd 
the woods, along the moorlwds, away to the 
distant hiUs. He sate for many hours on a 
great stone on a heathy slope, some quarter of 
a mile from the hall, and wrote in his memo- 
randniu-book. Was he af poet 1 and had the 
spot inspired him ? He did not look like one. 

Some weeks afterwards there came a hand¬ 
some brougham, driven by a servant in 
livery, with another person by his side, on the 
box. It made its way directly to the hall of 
Sporeen; and out of it got the same blue- 
coated, white-hatted, easy-fitting-yellow-waist- 
coated Englishman. What! does that far¬ 
mer-like, hard-headed man own an equipage 
like that ? and is he a poet, after all 7 

But stop ! another follows him—a tall, j 
middle-agciX slender man, with the unmis-| 
takeable impress of a gentleman. He looks 
round with an eye-glass. He, too, stands on 
those formerly fktid steps, and says, “But, 
Mr. Goodacre—^how very desolate! ” 

“Ay,” returns Mr. Goodacre—^“but what 
fertility! what wood! what meadows! what 
moorlands! Wliy, Sir Thomas, I engage that 
in less than a twelvemonth, you shml say it 
is one of the finest places in the three king- J 
doms. A thoiAand acres of enclosure (two' 
hundred of it of fattest meadows) and three 
thousand acres of moorland I li’^y, it is a 
princely bargain. I engage. Sir Thomas, that 
the enclosed land sliaU yield an immediate 
rent of thirty shillings per acre, and that two 
thousand acres of the moorland shall be 
fenced in a couple of years, and yield from 
thirteen to fifteen shilluigs per acre; neither 
will the remaining thousand for planting 
prove unprofitable. Say the word, and I wiU 
take the bargain off your hands, though 1 
borrow two-thirds of the money.” 

Sir Thomas continues to look round through 
his glass, and makes remarks ; though he is 
silent on Mr. Goodacre’s proposal. “Why, 


Mr. Goodacre,” he continues, “the house 
seems to me thoroughly rotten—it must come 
down, stick and stone.” 

“Excuse me. Sir Tliomas,” replies Mr. 
Goodacre, “but not a brick of it must be 
moved. The shell is a» sound an acorn. 
Strip the roof, examine its timbers, and make 
all safe there Trith wood and slate—scour and 
paint the outside—rc-glaze and refit within 
—and you will see it come out as noble a 
house as a prince royal need have. That, 
Sir Thomas, is your chief expense. &e what 
wood you have for makit^ your enclosures! 
A few scores of Irish men at a shilling a day 
will do wonders.” 

“ But they are a desperate race,” said Sir 
Thomas; “they murdered the fomer pro¬ 
prietor, and what if they should mui-dcr us 7 
They tell me that they have no sense of 
benefits, and that they shoot their best friends 
from behind hedges from sheer blood-thirsti¬ 
ness.” 

The yellow-waistcoated stewai’d, looked not 
at Sir Thomas as ho talked, but stretched his 
eyes over the landscaiie. “Sir Thomas,” he 
replied, “don’t imagine Irishmen such geese, 
I have seen a good deal of Ireland since S 
was on the look-out for land, and I find them 
’cute fellows. They understand a benefit as 
well as you or I; but for that reason no man 
on eai-th can pemuade them to mistake a 
mischief for a good turn. They won’t work, 
people say. No, certainly not, when they 
get notlung for it. But I will show you. 
Sir Thomas, what wonders a shilling a day 
will do. I have seen Irishmen working on 
scores of those estates which have been bought 
out of the Encumbered Estates Court, awl 1 
never saw men work better. When a man 
had his potato plot for teu pounds per acre, 
and was expected to work all the year round 
for it—when he never from year’s end to 
yeai'’B end saw the sliine of money for his 
labour—why, naturally, he became down 
hearted and dogged. To work I—as tho 
Scotch poet said when he was asked why he 
did not get up in a morning—^“he had nae 
motive.” In Ireland, Irishmen have no motive. 
But, Sir, they have long worked in England 
as reapers, as navvies, as bricklayer’s clerks, 
as anything where they get money-wages 
The Irishman works in America. He is, they 
say, a new creature there; for he exists uudei' 
toti^ly new circumstances; and more, he 
saves ! The Irishman saves! He sends over 
hither every year large suius to his relatives, 
to help them in their misery, of to help them 
out of it, Dij^ring tho famine, Irishmen in 
America sent over not less than four hundred’ 
thousand pounds to assist their friends in 
their sufferings, or to help them across the 
Atlantic.” 

“Is that true!” said Sir Thomas, taking 
down his eye-glass, and looking long at Mr. 
Goodacre. 

“True as I stand liere,” said the steward;. 
I “ and such a people must have prime good stuft 
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in them. It ia juat aa true, too, that there is 
a vast deal of vrhat wants gettins rid of— 
ignorance, and vindictiveneaa. These “en- 
cumbJed” men were a wretched race! 
Tliey wera the tqol^ and victims of a false, 
inhuman, impolitic system; which was two- 
edgecf—^it cut both them and their victims— 
it ruined them and their country. But we 
see the remedy now. Emigration is removing 
a huge pressure of TOpulation. Men of capita 
and of science are beginning to see what may 
be done here. There will soon be new means 
of communication; new manufactures—im¬ 
provements. Above all, and as a foundation 
for all, English capitalists and English agri¬ 
cultural science will take the place of the old 
broken-down, proud, and incurable half-castes, 
who filled the country with ruin and misery, 
Wlierever Englishmen have purchased, they 
are satisfied with their bai’gains—and they 
find the people delighted to work for them. 
Instead of all those bugbears which have *)ecn 
spread of their jealousy of Englishmen, the 
people say, ‘We like you Englishmen, be¬ 
cause we can rely on you—and we like your 
money.’ True, they would naturally be 
j Bilious of English labourers—but who wants 
them here i who would bring them 1 La¬ 
bourers hei*e are plentiful, cheap, and good. 
I would not have a single Englkhmau em- 
plo 3 ’ed here, except as a former. IjCt us have 
some good, substantial, intelligent formers, as 
models and examples; but let us employ—^as 
builders, carpenters, artisans, lalwurers—^none 
but Irish. That will spread imiversal satis¬ 
faction.” 

“ But would yon turn out the tenants 1 
Would not that exasperate them to revenge ?” 

“ Wliy, there are not half so manj' tenants 
j’ct as we sliall want. We can accommodate 
all that are capable of takii^ a farm of not 
leas than fifty acres; and none who wanted 
leas would I have, A farm that does not 
mpiire a couple of horses’ labour is a bad 
concern.” 

“ But all the small tenants, who are so 
wretched, what will you do with them ? ” 
Turn them into labourers at a shilling 
a d.ay. We can employ them aU. Every 
labourer shall, if you do not object, have his 
acre of land, to employ his family and him¬ 
self on odd evenings aud mornings; not at 
ten pounds per acre, but at the same rate as 
the forms are let at,” 

“ Where will you locate them 1” asked Sir 
Thomas, considering; “ I see no village.” 

“ Do you see yonder pretty lake out in the 
moorland, about a mile hence l*That lake ia a 
mile and a half long.* You see how the lands, 
swelling aud undulating and scored by little 
glens, run down to the water. And what a 
pleasant light scattered wood of birch trees 
clothes this side of it! There, I prepoae to 
lay. out a village. It shdl be a village of 
English bottages; each with its acre-garden, 
little pigstjre, and hen-house over iW Ifoe 
street "shSil run along the margin of the lake.” 


“ Quite Arcadian,” said Sir Thomas, smil¬ 
ing ; ” but will you not soon have a pretty 
swarm of squatters there 1 ” 

“ Not one, A clause in every agreement 
or lease against undei^letting will rtop that. 
In fact, the tenants will find it their best 
interest to please you; an upright, conscien¬ 
tious man they soon appreciate. Only a 
quarter of a mUe below this lake, behind 
that range of hills, lies a large village, on 
the estate of Sir John Balthorne. Sir John 
and his neighbour are cutting a canal from 
the sea, only a mile distant; and very shortly, 
boats, capable of sailing tef Liverpool, will 
enter, as into a harbour, and bring all sorts 
of necessaries, at the lowest market prices, 
into the veiijr midst of the people; while they, 
in turn, carry off our produce. Let us cut 
our .canal, and we can nave a little fleet of 
fishing-boats lying here, and merchant-veHsels 
besides. Wo must have also {^fishing hamlet.” 

“ Upon my word! ” said Sir Thomas, langh- 
ing, “yon build villages as rapidly and readily 
as other people build castles in the air.” 

“ I am talking oft things that are actually 
now doing in various places on this western 
coast. Sir Thomas. It is no mere dream; 
no Utopia, that I am contemplating; i am 
only plaiming for tlie future on a basis of 
things alrearfy in active operation. In fact. 
Sir, you must take a trip up this side of the 
country. You will see what lovely lakes and 
rivers; what picturesque mountains; what 
admirable bays and harbours this country 
abounds with. In short, every humiin in¬ 
ducement is presented on this estate for 
active, intelligent Englishmen to settle ; in¬ 
stead of going all the way to Western 
America, Oanadj^ or to Australia.” 

“ But where will you find estates for all 1” 
asked Sir Thomas. 

“ Estates! why, besides tho encumbered 
estates—and there are plenty of them yet— 
there are four millions of acres of waste huid 
in Ireland, an immense extent of which ].-< ex¬ 
cellent. Tlie more the success and satisfac¬ 
tion of the .'English purchasers here are 
known, the more English will settle. There 
are many old English families of the nobility 
who have estates in Ireland, who have done a 
great deal already, and they will do more.' 
The Irish families ivill soon catch the spirit; 
and imitate. Irish as well as English capi¬ 
talists—^men of active habits and enlightened 
views—^will become estate owners, when they 
see that it is both sate and profitable. A 
new race, and new blood, will supersede the 
old half-caste, wrong-headed, and “ encum¬ 
bered” generation. This ia the true and sub¬ 
stantial foundation of Ireland’s renovation, 
and at the work of advancing this renovation 
we must all labour earnestly. I know notlijng 
that can be more delightful than the prosecu¬ 
tion of such labours, which, while they build 
up new fortunes, extend the splendour aud 
influence of old fortunes.” 

“You are right,” said Sir Thomas, thought- 
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folly; “ I begin to feel tliat I shall find years 
of a novel, and, I trust, patriotic, excitement 
here.” 

" By-the-by,” continued the steward, “ we 
must have a school. I have got a plan for 
it. There it is, with its belfry,” pulling the i 
plan from his pocket. "Cannot yon fancy 
you see it, Sir Thomas, already peeping over 
the birch trees there in the middle of the 
village that is to be ? For my part, I could 
think I heard the bell ringing.” 

" But, you forget—all the TOople are 
Catholics, and they will not let the children 
be taught by us -heretics. The, priests will 
spoil all that part of your Utopia.” 

“ No, they won’t,” steward ; “ we 

will do just as Mr. Ellis, the brotiier of the 
Member for Leicester, has done. Mr. Ellis, 
you know, some years ago bought an estate in 
Galway. lie had satisfied himself long before 
the Encumbered ^Estates Act was dreamt of, 
that an English capitalist might come here 
and invest his money well, and at the same 
time to the essential advantage of Ireland. 
He soon found that all the raw-head and 
bloody-bone stories of Irish <co\intry life bod 
but one foundation—^injustice and oppression 
that a just man w<a8 as saie-here as anywhere. 
He employed the Irish, apd found them not 
only willing, but zealovis labourers. He gave 
them a shiUing a day.” 

"‘A shilling a day’ is evidently your 
panacea for idl the evils of Ireland,” remai’ked 
the baronet, drily. 

“ Well, Sir, Mr. Ellia had always more men 
on his list at a shilling a day, than he could 
employ, and those employed saved money and 
went to America. Their places, as vacated, 
wei'C filled up by the next on his list. He 
built a school, got a good schoolmaster, and 
desired the people 1 k> send their children. 
They were all Catholics, but they came. The 
priests took the alam, aud commanded the 
people to keep their children from the school. 
Still the chilm-en came, and very soon came 
the Catholic archbishoji; saw the school, and 
issued his prohibition against the children fre- 
] quenting it. Mr. Ellis was now alarmed; but 
he explained to the parents that he did not 
want to proselytise the children ; he only 
wished to edukate them so as to qualify them 
for conducting their worldly afiGurs; and as 
many of the children came a long way, he said 
he would give them a bit of dinner. These 
' two arguments triumphed. The dinner and 
the indifference to proselytism left his school 
as full as ever. In a while the Catholic arch¬ 
bishop came again. He looked round the 
school, said ‘Very good! very goodl’ and 
vi^ent away. 

“ Tims Mr. Ellis got all that he expected to 
set in the first instance. If ha pressed for 
(more, he would have lost all. He would only 
have defeated himself. But he has shown us, 
that we may get the lands of Ireland occupi^ 
by intelligent aud substantial proprietors; 
the people employed and contented ; aud the 


children educated in the plain elements of 
secular knowledge. This is our foundation,— 
on which time and knowledge and q'utual 
confidence will raise a Superstructure which 
shall astonish our children.”. 

Sir Thomas was silent for several miqutes. 
He was revolving what the steward had said ; 
but he was soon interrupted by a servant, 
who came to say that the builder with his men 
were come; and Sir Thomas and the steward 
hurried off to the house. 

Soon after this conversation there might 
bo seen approaching the mansioh of Sporecn 
wagons, with ladders, ropes, tools, and hme, 
attend^ by a score of men. The.doors of 
the hall were thrown open; and the master- 
builder was seen extremely busy on the roof, 
with his rule in his hand, directing his men 
to strip off the slates, and let them down to 
the ground in baskets. BUa object was to 
get the roof thus thoroughly repaired before 
winter, that the internal restoration might be 
going on securely during that season. When i 
spring came, acaffoldmg rose all round the j 
house. Windows and doors were cleared 
away without remorse, and the walls stood 
as naked of glass or wood-work as on the day 
they were raised; while all below was one 
great wilderness of heaps of decayed timbers 
aud rubbish. 

Within twelve months, Sporeen stood once 
more in greater splendour even than in 
former days. Although the mansiou pre¬ 
sented the same general appearance as it did 
in its palmy days, a few touches of ai-chitcc- 
tiu-al beauty were modestly, rather than ob¬ 
trusively, added. Hoof, doors, windows, were 
fresh and bright, and complete. The noble 
flight of steps in front was scoured and 
whitened; their (hizzling formality relieved ' 
by the green foliage of creepers, which were 
allowed to encroach over tlie sides and ends 
of the stones. The rubbish, and the lime, 
and tools, and wood of the workmen, were 
swept away from the courtyard of the house, 
and the walks and shrubberies were once more j 
restored to all their beauty by uew gravel, 
and the attentions of the gardener. Gates 
again swung in all the neatness of paint aud 
smoothness of hinges, instead of stoojjing td*- 
wards the earth iu sullen decay ; and through 
these drove eight vans laden witli splendid 
uew furniture. Never since Sporeen House 
was first Hiised, had it presented so brilliant 
an appearance both inside aud outside. 

At length, one fine day towards the end 
of October, a capacious family carriage, 
heavily laden ♦nth imperials, trunks, boxes, 
and baskets, drove up t6 the house of Spo- 
reeu. A cluster of e^er curly heads were 
thrust out of each window. It contained 
Lady Wellbuiw and the children. Sir Thoraas 
was‘already there to receive them; and as 
they all ascended that beautiful flight of st^ps 
where the old regimo hivd died out in sudden 
terror,^6ir Thomas and Lady Wellbury and 
their troop of happy children stood,’ and 
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looked round ia deUgbt. It was the inaugu¬ 
ration of the new regime. La<^ Wellbury 
had nooccasion to say, as Sir Thomas had 
done, “What a desolate place! ” But her ex¬ 
clamation was, “How \6r^ charming!” and 
more tlian' Jialf-ardoSien juvenile voices re¬ 
echoed the words—" Oh i what a very pretty 
place I ” 

Tlie family had scarcely got settled in its new 
abode before other carriages and cars from 
the neighbouring towns came driving up to 
Sporeen; for Sir Thomas had sent word to 
his friends in England, t^t for shooting, 
fishing, salmon ana trout in shoals; hares, 
pheasants, jiartridges, and grouM in thousands j 
there never was such a district. And soon 
Sporeen, its woods, and its moorlands, wit¬ 
nessed as gay and jolly a life as if no dark 
liagedy had ever stained its threshold. 

MeauwhUe, the steward was not idle. He 
was seen riding rapidly over the moorlands, 
now in this direction, now in that. He iiad a 
couple of land-surveyors measuring and stak¬ 
ing out enclosures. He had a numlier of men 
in the woods marking out the proper timber 
to fell a month or two later, for posts, rails, 
and all the necessaiy demands of enclosures. 
He had many other men laying out the 
new village on the border of the lake. It 
consisted only of a single row of detached 
cottages, with their gardens behind them on 
the slope. If more were wanted in time, a 
second street or row of them was to ran 
j)!irallel at the back of the fii-st gardens ; and 
the Bcbool-houae and a gener^ shop were 
placed in a little square in the centre; which 
would bo completed by otlier buildings that 
might be required in time. 

The steward was anxious to complete a 
score of houses before winter for as many 
labourers and their fainilicK, or otherwise the 
men would lose much of them time in going 
to and fro between their distant cabins and 
their work. Sir Thomas was soon witness 
to the actual struggle there was for employ- 
i meut at a shilling a day. The steward and 
himself were eagerly beset by applicants 
wherever they were seen. They came by 
crowds up to the house; they ran in all 
directions to overtake them on the moorlands, 
as they caught , sight of them on liorsebaok ; 
aiid as all possible progress was desirable 
with the village, a great number were em¬ 
ployed. Some were set to post -and rail out 
the gardens, and plant quicksets for hedges. 
Some gatheijed the loose stones from the 
moorland, *which in places nearly covered 
rfiheni, for these were to build the cottages. 
Others cut the heather which was to thatch 
them, and carted it to the side of the village. 
Many waited on the builders with stones 
and. mortar, and others were employed in 
breaking stones to Macadamise tlm vijlhge 
street. It was marvellous—with plenty of 
bauds and under the eyes of Sir Thomas and 
the steward—in what a ihort time tlie cottages 
Were* completed, and had fires burning in 


them to dry them. With their grey-stone 
walls and heather roofs, they had a moorland 
look, bat were far too neat for Irish cabins. 
Mr. Goudacre said to Sir Tliomas that he knew 
very well tliat the neatness required by him 
would be very troublesome to the inhabitants 
for a good whil"?. They would miss the nice 
holes in mud floors, where geese could paddle 
and pigs wallow, and they would miss still 
more the refuse pit at the firont door, 
which he had prohibited; bat he meant to 
accustom them to somewhat more civilised 
habits. 

In a few months a regular liamlet appeared; 
its gardens scattered with the pleasant green 
o#wuit trees, which gave the place a clothed 
look. Before winter set in—the cottages being 
considered ^ry enough—^the men and th«r 
families were allowed to take possession. Sir 
Thomas was ai'raid that the villagers would soon 
disturb and diminish his trout (wiUi which 
the lake abounded), but theisteward advised 
that this lake should be given up to com¬ 
merce, as there was a still larger one on the 
property; and that the people should be allowed 
to angle at their pleasure. Sir Thomas at 
firat shook his head at the proposal, but soon 
Consented ; for it was found that it would )je 
absolutely necessary to build a second row of 
cottages in the spring; and the little canal, 
which was to connect the lake with that of 
SirJolui Belthorne’s, was positively decided 
upon. 

Alas for the poor old heron! It could find 
no solitary spot on tfic margins of the lakes 
to watch for its prey. The tree upon which 
it had passed the greater part of its life had 
been felled. Bewildered and afirighted, it flew 
away. Some said it died; for no one had 
seen it since the arrival of the new Squire. 

And here we must leave our friends at 
their labours; which are likely to continue 
for ye.ara. There are the farms to lay out; 
farm-houses to build. There are roads to lead 
out from the hall to the village, and from the 
village to the next high road. Peasants have 
been employed to collect sacks of hawthorn 
hips to sow at Sporeen for the many miles of 
hedges that will be wanted ; and all sorts of 
seeds of trees for future plantations. A plan¬ 
tation of many acres, under the care of the 
gardeners, has been made, and carefully fenced 
with split oak-paling from the incursions of 
hares and rabbits. 

Sir Thomas has discovered a new pleasure 
in life—that of plantiog a new colony. He 
has grown quite enthusiastic in the work, 
and thoroughly enamoured of his plans and 
improvements. He thanks Mr. Goodacre 
heartily and often for the exquisite and un¬ 
failing source of a broad, animatiug, and 
active enjoyment that he has opened up to 
him. He has emigrated, and yet is at liomc. 
New mountains, a now ocean expanse, new 
woods, and heather, and lakes are around 
him—new people, new haViits, and new in¬ 
terests—^antl yet he knows that in a very 
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short time he can bo in London or on his Eng- among the English before the time of Eliza- 
lish property. He has all the freshness of beth, is a large deduction to be made from the 
lid-venture and enlcriirise of a fiir-off land, comfort of the good old times. We mayi,name 
and yet he is in the United Kingdom of Great another deduction :—the want of lookiug- 
Britaiu and Ireland. Not an hour but has glasses by the ladies, who were said to have 
its object—not a year, for many a year to been content with peeping at themselves in 
come, but has some great hope to realise. He buckets of water. It is enough, however, to 
has made a canal, rc«ds»and new plantations, say, that they had no crockery, and the very 
AWe all, he has created a branch of industry, rich used gold and silver plate, while humbler 
scarcely ever followed before his time:—^he people used a composition very much like our 
has established fisheries ; which not only give pewter, called electrum. “ Change silver 
employment to many who would be other- plate or vessel,” Bacon says, “ into the corn- 
wise starving, hat afford a wholesome change pound stuff, being a kind of silver electre, 
of food to his agricultural peasants. His and fum the rest to coin.” Wc change our 
villages and sijhools lie warm' and brig^ silver plate now also into “a compound stuff 
before him, all warmly nestling round nS —a kind of electre,” or electro-plate. Alas 
heart. There is no danger of his ^ neglecting for the poor rich ! When porcelain was very 
his Irish estate; if he' do not, on the con- dear, they rejoiced greatly, abandoned their 


trary, neglect his English one. 


metallic cups and dishes, and luxuriated 


Sir Tliornas is one of a now rapidly in- in china-ware. Porcelain became cheap; 
creasing number, who are engaged in a new expensive cups were closdy imitated, and so, 
planting of Irelaild—^more fortunate than the as far as comfort permitted, tlie rich went 
planting of Munster—^for it requires not a back to their gold and silver plate again, 
single soldier; and tends only to a union of Now gold and silver plate is closely imitated, 
races, to the employment of a people who Ifanum has a set of silver dish-covers, he can- 
have passed through Bub|uga.tion, proscrip- not be ostentatious if he will, for all men 
tion, and famine, to the final peace, it is to charitably suppose him to possess discretion, 
be hoped, of progressive industry and eii- and believe that they are plated. Gold and 
lightenment. silver will be dethroned from their places at 

' the festive board, as china baa been, wlienever 

j anybody will discover something else that is 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. extremely dear, and for a while, at any rate, 
- able to defy the imitator. 

We are familiar nowadays with plates and Crockery, we all know, has, in its day, been 
dishes furnished by the potter, and need not idolised by men of taste and fashion, in thefr 
be very rich before we have it in our power generation. Augustus the Strong, who wore 
to drink tea and coffee out of porcelain, a helmet weighing twenty pounds, and could 
Indeed, there is scarcely a dust-heap in the break a horse-shoe into fragments with his 
country that does not contain fragments of finger and thumb, was called the Porcelain 
Eui'opean pottery. But these fragments would Kiug; he ^ve, on one occasion, a regiment 
have been kept in a velvet case some hundred of dragoons in exchange for twenty-two large 
years ago; for although the potter’s art is vases. At the late Mr. Beokford’s sale, in 
very ancient, it is perhaps not very gene- Bath, the accumulation of cups and eaucera 
rally known that the extent, to which a might have been fairly underlined as “ most 
taste for something very much harder than stupendous," by the auctioneer. It was said 
crockery prevailed in the dear old middle that Mr. Becktord had so many seta of china, 
ages, gave so little countenance to the potter, that he could have breakfast served to him in 
that his arts had to be rediscover^; and a a new set ev^ day throughout the twelve- 
complete history of the rise and progress of month. Addison has left word to us con- 


onr jugs and mugs, as they are now daily in ceming his own time, that " China vessels are 


familiar use, need not be^n at a date very 
ranch earlier ihan the reign of good Queen 


playthings 
lady of for 


gs for women of all ages. An old 
ourscore shall be as busy in cleaning 


Bess. A china mug, such as we now label “ A an Indian Mandarin, as her great-grand- 
Preseut for Elizabeth” the little daughter, daughter is in dressing her baby.” Kings 
was, in those days, a fit present for Elizabeth were the China merchants in those palmy 
the great queen, and wan a gift actually made days, and fostered the potter’s art so as to 
to her by a wealthy subject. Yet Elizabeth encourage the production of Inxiirious ser^ 
was far from ■ simple iu her tastes; the vices. Of one* service made at Chelsea, 
gold and silver plate, which was iu use among Horace Walpole tells us that the price was 
Ifthe high and mighty in those days that knew one thousand two hundred pounds. In our 
not china, was in her establishment displayed own day large prices are given by collectors 
on a scale calculated to astonish all am- for rare specimens of early manufacture. -A 
bassadora. Her Mightiness had also a ward- pair of “ singularly fine cups,” without any 
robe of two thousand dresses; yet, even to saucers, fetched, at the Strawberry Hill salg, 
her sophisticated taste, most grateful was the twenty-five guineas; and, unfortunately, came 
present of a china mug. to the haniS of their purchaser broken in 

There being no crockery for table use the packing. A small coffee-cup, at StOwe, 
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* wwghing throe’ounces, was sold for sii-and- 
forty guineas. • 

Smc4 there are many amateurs in porcekin 
whom it is not hard to deceive, and since 
there are some ways of deceiving even the 
most accomplished, a trade in old china will 
sometimes bring good returns to any man 
with pliability of conscience. For example, 
before bard porcelain was understood at 
Sdvres, there was a soft kind made there, and 
Iteautifully painted; as it was m^e only 
between the years 1740 and 1769, it is ex¬ 
tremely rare and costly. Suddenly several 
individuals exhibited a moat promiscuous taste 
for soft ware porcelain, of all sorts, whether 
valuable or not. At length their object was 
discovered ; they could scrape off the glaze, 
and with it the painting, upon this material, 
which had absorbed the glaze so much that 
on a second baking a fresh portion of it was 
brought out. This second glaze could then 
be painted in imitation of the choicest Suvreg 
of the soft kind, and deceive the most acute- 
In this way a large fortune was accumulated 
by a dealer, who is now no more among the 
living. 

We have been reading lately the very 
interesting book eoncerning lottery ibid 
Porcelain written by Mr. Marryatt, and luxu¬ 
riously illustrated by Mr. Murray’s liberality 
with coloured plates of jugs and mugs, and 
all their kindred, as they are seen in the 
forms most prized by collectors. If we now 
iunuse and interest our readers with the 
information we propose to furnish, let them 

E ay their thanks to Mr. Marryatt for having 
nilt and filled the storehouse out of which 
we fetch our grain. 

Pottery and porcelain differ not only in 
quality, but, to a certain extent, they differ 
also in their nature. The plain distinction 
between them is obvious enough. Pottery, 
like our pipkins and stone ware, is opaque ; 
porcelain is translucid, being a sort of cross¬ 
breed between pottery and ^ass. In the way 
of etymology the matter is reversed, the deri¬ 
vation of the word Pottery is quite trans¬ 
parent ; that of Porcelain, however, it is not 
possible to see through. The ordinary theory 
about the origin of the word is as follows:— 
Tt comes out of the Portuguese, that nation 
being once upon a time monopolist of Eastern 
trade, fingered much Oriental money in the 
shape of shells, which, on account of a fiinci- 
ful resemblance between their backs and the 
backs of little pirn, were commonly called 
^Mreeliana. At this similitij^de we grunt a 
little; but the shells being called porcellana, 
that name presently was ti’ansferred by 
merchants to the thin, shell-like substance of 
the Oriental cups with which they made 
acquaintance, and so china-ware acquired the 
name of porcelain, and jporcelhma so became 
the Portuguese word for a cup. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, for the first part of tihis 
' theory, it is found that the word pouredaim 
.exiatM in the French language before China 


ptorcehun was brought to Europe, and it then 
signified a stone priced well enough to be set 
in company with gold and pearls. Perhaps 
it was ciialcedony; milky, translucent, and 
therefore very likely to have suggested to the 
Portuguese their name for the shell-money 
and the cups. Taking this &ct into account, 
we must suppose the before-mentioned theory 
to have been saddled by etymologists on the 
backs of little pigs, for tWr own private 
riding. 

Pottery and porcelain, then, being two dis¬ 
tinct thii^, we will treat of them distinctly. 
Of each there are said to be two kinds, hai-d 


Of each ther^ are said to be two kinds, hai-d 
oc soft; a kind that can, and a kind that 
cannot, be scratched with a knife. If pottery 
and porcelain are the two great kingooros of 
crockery, these are their emsses. And each 
class is subdivided into genera, each genus 
into species; we shall not,however, be'minute 
upon such matterd; it is not worth while. 
Into each kingdom we shall*tra.vel with eyes 
unscientific and profane, to make note of 
whatever things we may believe to be most 
wort.hy of attention 

Pmnted pottery first came into Europe 
through Italy ; and to begin at the beginning, 
we must go back to the Crudes and the 
Mussulmen, and Jbfaat atrocious king of 
Majorca, Nazaredeck, who confined twenty 
thousand Cliristians in his dungeons. In 
lllfi, after twelve months of resistance from 
the Saracens, Majorca was taken, with many 
prisoners and much sppil, hy Crusaders from 
Pisa. The smil went to Pisa, and included 
the first load of painted Moorish pottery. 
Afterwards warriors who stopped at l^jorca, 
on their way home from the Crusades, were 
iu the habit of bringing home from thence, as 
trophy, portions of the Moorish painted ware, 
to stick into the walls of their own Christian 
churches. Painted pottery was an architec¬ 
tural decoration common to the Saracens, and 
at this day, among the mountains about 
Mesopotamia, humble shed-churches of the 
Nestorian Christians have crockery-ware 
fastened to their walls. 

These pieces of pottery, upon the walls of 
churches m Pisa and Pavia, were called, from 
the island whence they came, Majolica. For 
two hundred years they were objects of admi¬ 
ration as religious trophies, before any at¬ 
tempt was rns^e to imitate them by Italian 
manufacturers. 

Luca della llobbia led the way, however, 
not as an imitator at the Moors; but alto¬ 
gether in on independent manner. Since he 
is to be regarded as the first of European 
potters, we ought not to pass him over lightly, 
so we take Vasari from the shel^ and turn 
to the name Luca della Bobbia. He was 
born at Florence in 1400, and was handsomely 
educated, so that he could not only read* and 
write, but knew a little of arithmetic. He 
was apprenticed to a goldsmith of eminence, 
who instructed him in the arts of drawing 
and modelling in wax. Luca took confidence, 
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and made attempts in bronze and marble. 
He abandoned toe goldsmith’s trade, and 
■worked all day with hia chisel, studying at 
night; “and this he did,” Vasari says, “ with 
so much zeal, that when his feet were often 
frozen with cold in the night time, he kept 
them in a basket of riiaviugs to warm them, 
that he might not be compelled to discon¬ 
tinue his drawings.” He did this as a b^, 
and consequently prospered as a man. In 
bronze and marble he executed some great 
works; “ bat when, at the conclusion of wesc 
works, the master made up the reckoning of 
what he had received, and compared this with 
the time he bad expended in their production, 
he perceived that he had made but small 

R ami that the labour had be^n excessive; 

bermined, there&rc, to abandon marble 
and bronze, resolving to try if he could not 
derive a more profitable return from some 
other source. WTierefore, reflecting that it 
cost but little trouble to work in clay, which 
is easily managed, and that only one thing was 
requii'ecL namely, to find some method by 
wmch toe work produced in that material 
should be rendered durable, be considered 
and cogitated with so much good-wlU on this 
subject, that he finally discovered the means 
of defending such productions from the 
injuries of tunc.” He discovered, in fact, a 
glaze or enamel, which gave beauty, and “ an 
almost eternal durability,” to his works in 
terra cotta—works of extreme beauty. A fter- 
wards, he added the further invention of 
giving colour to his white enamel, and painted 
eventually flat pictures on glazed surfaces of 
terra cot^ “ The fame of these works having 

S read, not only throughout Italy, but over 
L Europe, there were so many persona de¬ 
sirous of possessing them, that the Florentine 
merchants kept Luca della Robbia conti¬ 
nually at bis labotu', to his great profit; they 
then despatched the products all over the 
world.”. So Luca triumphed through his 
perseverance, and his work was carried on by 
brothers and descendants. The Italian pot- 
.tery, Majolica, was perfected afterwards imder 
the patronage of the Dukes of Uibino. Eaf- 
faelle himse& found some, and his s^olors 
many, of painted desigjis for plates and 
vessels. For this reason, tlm M^oUca has 
sometimes been styled “Raffaello ware.” 
Bankruptcy at last became an hereditary com- 

S laint in the ducal &mily ; the potters’ ware 
eteriorated, and the manufactory at last was 
broken up. Among the pretty toys made in 
Miyolica, were littm basins (haednetti), gifts 
for a lady-love, on which her portrait was 
paiuted, with her style and loving title under- 
nSeath, “ Cecilia BeUa,” or, as we might say, 
“ Pretty PoU!” 

Majolica was introduced into France under 
the name of Fayeuce, by Catherine de Medicis. 
The manufactory was at Nevers. But directly 
we begin to mention French Pottery, we 
come to talk about Palissy. Bernard Palissy 
was a man great in mind and souk Bom of 


poor parents abont the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, he acquire skill enough 
to earn his living as a tand-Burveyor.t' Land- 
surveying mode it necessary for him •to draw 
lines and diagrams ; so he acquired, or rather 
dev6lope(k a taste to drawing generally, and 
betook himself to coping from the great 
masters. ^Eliis new talent gained him employ¬ 
ment in copying images, and painting upon 
glass. In his tra'Tds, he employed his mind 
m the study of the soils and minerals over 
which he passed; and to understand them 
better, he devoted his tune to chemistry. 
At length, settled and married at Sainto. 
Palissy lived tiiriftily as a painto. A 
beautiful foreign cup of enamefled pottery 
being once shown to him, the thought sprung 
up in his fertile mind that, if ho could but dis¬ 
cover tbe seervt of the enamel, it would .enable 
him to place his wife and family in greater 
comfort. He consumed all his savings in 
experiments. Being employed,’ in 1643, to 
survey some salt marshes, he earned by that 
work a sum ot money, which no persuasion 
of his wife could hinder him from spending 
on renewed experiments. AU was consumed. 
"IJm wife became shrewish, and the children 
hraigerod. The business that would have fed 
them was neglected ; yet Pidissy dung to his 
idea, and borrowed money for another fur¬ 
nace. When that had been all expendfed, 
friends remonstrated, and neighbours sneered. 
He could buy no more fuel for his fire. Ho 
broke his tables up, and used*the planlcs 
out of his floors. He discharged his assistant; 
whom he could pay only by giving him a 
portion of his clothes. He dared not face 
his angry wife, and trembled' when he saw 
his children’s hungry features. But he knew 
that he was labouring for the possible; and 
that what is possible is certain to him who 
perseveres. He looked as cheerful as he 
coidd, and persevered. For sixteen years ho 
■wrought on; and then he discovered the 
enamel, which soon brought him fame sad 
royd patronage. 

When the Reformation got afoot, Palissy 
became a reformer; but although court fa¬ 
vour exempted him from edicts against Pro¬ 
testants, it could not protect him against 
pfiblio feeling. His workshops were destroyed, 
and the Ring called him to Paris as his 
giecial servant, to protect his life. In the 
Tuileries he escaped the massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew; he lectured there to the learned 
men of the capital, on natural- history and 
science ; he wps then more than eighty yeer^ 
of age, but his white hairs could not ple^ for 
him before his enemies, and he was pre^tiy 
shut up in the Bastille. Eie King, VMiting 
him in prison, said, “ My good fellow, ^ you 
do not renounce your views upon rel^ous 
matters' I shall be constrained to leave you 
in the hands of my enemies.” “ Sire,” answered 
Palissy, “those who constram you, can never ■ 
have power over me, because 1 know,how to 
die.” TTis proaeeutioQ 'was averted by tbe 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


’ Duke da MontpenBierimta, at the age of trade, Wedgwood returned to Burelom in 
ninety, PaliBsy died in prison. PaJiflsy was only 1759. There he opened shop in a thatched 
a pottej; but certainly not the less a hero. ^ manufactory upon his own account, made 
Concerning the ware painted by Palissy, it ornamental thttlgs, ' arid prospered. So he 
is to be remarked tjiat the weat father of took a second nianu factory, and therein made 
French pottery, being an able naturalish white stone ware. That prospering, he took 
painted no monsters. Only the plants, ana a third, and therein perfected the cream- 
shells, and reptiles natural to Pi^ce, were coloured ware, of which he gave some pieces 
used by him for purposes of decoration, to Queen Charlotte. The ^een, delighted' 

To the horror of all skilful collectors, we with it, ordered a whole service, and com- 
shall slip by a good ma^ of the choicest manded that it should bo called after her, 
commodities, Fayence of Henry the Second, “the Queen’s ware.” This wiire had a simple 
and so on, as not interesting to our profane cane-coloured surface—^the natural colour pro- 
minds ; and stop next at England, where the duced from t^je burning of the fine grey marl 
first potteries seem to have been at Stratford- found between the coal strata. Presently 
le-Bow and at Fulham. The first potter’s Wedgwood put a coloured rim, under a tole- 
ware in England, the Elizabethan, is particu- rable glaze« After awhile he learnt to cover 
larly light; and, for the reason, ,t^t it seems the wnole surface with a pattern, witliout 
to have been made as follows, in an exceed- making a great increase in the cost. The 
ingly inartificial manner. The old workers effect of all this progress upon the trade in, 
in gold and silver found their trade on the Wedgwood-ware is thus ^^cscribcd by a 
decline, through the introduction of so much foreigner writing at that iienod:—“ Its exeel- 
foroign painted ware. They therefore entered lent workmanship, its solidity, the advantage 
into comjietition; made a liquid paste, which which it possesses of sustaining the action of 
they poured into their moulds instead of metal, fire, its fine glaze, impenetrable to acids, the 
“therein burned it dry, and produceil, after beauty and convenience of its form, and the 
evaporation of the water, very light earthen cheapness of its price, have given rise to a 
jugs and pots of the same patterns formerly commerce so active and so universal, that in 
in use for vessels manufactured of the precious travelling from Pg,ris to Petersburg, from 
metals. Amsterdam to the furthest port of Sweden, 

• For the manufacture of fine ware, however, and from Dunkirk to the extremity of the 
it was necessary that the use of calcined flint south of France, one is served at every inn 
should bo discovered; and the mode of its with Wedgwood ware. Spain, Portugal, and 
discovery was curious. Wliile riding to Lon- Italy are supplied with it, and vessels ai’e 
don, in 1720, Aslbury, the younger—the pre- loaded with it for the East Indies, the West 
cursor of Wedgwood—“ had occasion, at Indies, and the continent of America.” 
Dunstable, to ae^ a remedy for a disorder in Wedgwood, however, did not confine him- 
his horse’s eyes, when the ostler of the inn, by self to tno manufiwture of usoflil articles. His 
burning a flint, reduced it to a fine powder, imitations of Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan 
which he blew into them. The potter observ- vases, copies of cameos, medallions, tablets, &c., 
ing the beautiful white colour of the flint after would form quite a museum by themselves, 
calcination, instantly conceived the use to "When the BarbeilniiVaso was sold by auction, 
which it might be employed in his art.” Wedgwood having determined to make copies 
When Astbury returned home, he introduced of it, coutinued obstioately to bid against the 

Now we Duchess of Portland. His motive, having at 


burnt flint into tho mauufiicfture. JNow we i>ucUess of Portland. His motive, having at 
come to Wedgwood, who in our countiy length been ascertained, it was promised that 
brought the fine ware to perfection. A few if he would leave off bidding, the vase should 
words about him complete all that we wish be lent to him for copies. So the Duchess 
to say conoeniing potteiy, and then we shall bought that which is now known as the Port- 
pass on to poreelaiu. land Vase, for one thousand eight hundred 

The outlme of Wedgwood’s life is already guineas. Wedgwood made fifty copies, which 
familiar to most of ns. Son of aji unsuccess- he sold at fifty guineas each, and then was not 
ful potter, lie was bom at Burslom', in Stafford- repaid for the expenses of their manufacture, 
shire, ia 1730. England then inmorted large Of course, by this time Wedgwood had hia 
quantities of earthenware from France, Hoi- warehouses in Londop, when he was much 
land, and Gerinany. Wedgwood was educated aided by the skill and influence of Mr. Bentley, 

_3 -i. J.X-_ _ .r __ L !_•_ _:x_ nxL ^ I_X__ ___J 


wards was amputated^, he was comi)elled to the first ever made in pott^. Visitors from 
qui^ the wheel, He left Burslem, and Was allpartsof Europe were attracted by the works 
for a short time partner with one Ilarri8on,at at Burslem, and afterwards at Tvedpipod’s 
Stoke, where he first OToved his talent as an own vUli^e of Etruria, where, in the year 
oipamental pottM. Then he was connected 179fl,h8<Bed,agedsixty-five—^aneducated man, 

. with s Mr. Wheildon in the manufacture of an F.R.S., and F.S.A., a man of largo fortune, 
'g ome . fan cy articles; but Mr.Wheildon having which nothing Wt Us own intelligence ana 
PA great desire to euXtivate that branch of perseverance had bestowed upon nim, and 
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'which he had put only to liberal aud honour¬ 
able uae. 

And now that we have come to a^eak of; 
porcelain, we must liegin, of course, with the 
Chinese, who have mwe porcelain from very 
ancient times, and built a tower of it near 
Nankin, in the year 1277. The Portuguese, 
as we have said, first introduced the fine wares 
of China into European use. The Chinese 
told sad tales about the way in which their 
porcelain was made. The earth had to be 
kept in heaps, some hundred years; or, said 
another, no, it 'was no earth at all, but sea- 
shells and egg-shells were the'articles out of 
which it was manufactured. The Chinese, 
like ourselves, admire old china; so the mer¬ 
chants fabricate old china very ^alously, to 
meet the public taste. Father Solis, a Portu¬ 
guese missiouaiy, wrote a treatise on the 
frauds of the Chinese. It was never printed, 
probably becau^ it would have made a bigger 
volume than the publishers of those days cared 
to speculate upon. There is a fat little figure 
conimou on Chinese pprcelaiu, which is a 
picture of Pousa, the divinity of porceliuu. 
Once upon a time, an emperor ordered a set 
of cups and saucers to be made 'within a given 
period, and of a given pattern. It was repre¬ 
sented to him tliat the tefms of his order were 
impossible, and so he was determined that they 
should be carried out. The workmen toiled 
under the bastinado, till at last one of them, 
Pousa, became desperate, and leapt out of the 
reach of the stick, into the furnace. He was 
gone immediately; the porcelain came out of 
the fire perfect—^the en^ror rejoiced, and 
decreed the honours of a god to Pousa. 
Vellow being the colour of the sun, and the 
sun’s brother, is used oulyfor the manufacture 
of imperial porcelain, ^e Chinese use gro¬ 
tesque figures, as we know. They have a taste 
that 'way. One of their ideas is a porcelain 
cat, into whose head they put a lamp at night, 
to the intense terror of the mice. Another is 
a mug constructed as a “hydraulic surprise,” 
which spills its contents over a person’s clothes 
when he attempts to driuk out of it. 

The Japanese make porcelain not unlike 
that of China, but. painted with better taste. 
The expulsion of the missionaries from Japan 
is a subject wtiich we discussed when out 
umu our Phantom Voyage to that country. 
We may add now a stoiy of the porcelam 
love^ that this event was entirely caused by 
the innovation made upon the old system of 
cup painting; the missionaries having per¬ 
suaded artists, to the honour of'establiwcd 
authority and custom, to paint Christian re¬ 
ligious pictures on the cups aud dishes. 

We come now to talk of the first European 
porcelain, and that was made at Dresden, 
b'or two centuries chemists in Europe had 
laboured in vain to imitate the porceuun im¬ 
ported by the Portuguese. John Frederick 
Bfittcher, an apothecary’s lad, fled from 
. Berlin to Saxony, having the misfortune to 
be l^eved capable of making gold. The 


elector of Saxony was then Augustus IL 
Augustus sent for the striping, and asked 
about his golden secret, of which he'desired 
possession. The elector then placed Lim 
under the eye of Tschi^h&us, who was Busy 
in his laboratory with the labour of discover¬ 
ing an uuiversm medicine. While at work 
after the philosopher’s ston^ then, Bdttcher 
made some .crucibieB, which unexpectedly 
tamed out with a strong resemblance to thie 
Oriental porcelain. It was not real porcelain, 
but something like it, red in colour. 

Augustus saw the drift of thi^ and sent 
young Bfittcher off to the castle of Albrechts- 
Durg at Meissen, where he made him com¬ 
fortable, but placed him under dose watch. 
When Charles the Twelfth invaded Saxony, 
Bfittcher, Tschirnhans, and three workmen, 
were sent, under an escort of cavalry, to a 
safer laboratory, in tlie fortress of Kfini^tein. 
Thence his fellow-prisoners planned an escape; 
but Bfittcher prudently revealed the plan, 
aud earned for nimself more trust iu future. 
In 1707 he came back fi'om Dresden, where 
he aud Tschiruhaus had a house and labora¬ 
tory built for them. They laboured indefa- 
tigably, sometimes sitting at the furnace day 
and night for half a week together. Tsdiini- 
haus died next year j but Bfittcher persevered 
alone. At length he had so far succeeded, 
that Augustus established the great niauu- 
factory at Meissen, of .which, m 1710, he 
appointed Bfittcher the director. In 1716 he 
succeeded in the manufacture of a real fine 
porcelain, and survived the discovery but 
tbor years, dying at thirty-seven, a victim to 
intemperance. 

The manufacture of good porcelain re¬ 
quired the discoveiy of a fit sort of porcelain 
clay; and this had been made by chance, in 
an odd manner. John Schuorr, a wealthy 
iron-master, riding near Clue, found that his 
horse’s feet were sticking in a soft white 
earth; and 'his attention being thus directed 
to this white earth, it occurred to him that 
it would make a first-rate i^^^itute for 
flour, as hair-powder. To that use he turned 
it, therefore, with mu^b profit to himself, 
under the name of “S<ib«-r’s white earth.” 
Bfittcher was among those who used it; and, 
observing its earthy nature, tested it, and 
found, to his great joy, that this was just 
the thing he wanted to perfect his porcelain. 
The Elector then caused the earth to be taken 
to the factory in sealed barrels, under condi¬ 
tions of the utmost secrecy. The manufactory 
at Meissen no«r became a fortress ; the port¬ 
cullis was down day aud night. Every work¬ 
man was sworn to secrecy;- the superior 
officei-s were sworn every month. “ Dumb tiU 
I>eath ” was inscribed, in large letters, within 
all the workshops, and impi^nment for lifis 
the penalty denounced agjUQBt ail tale-beariug. 
The king himself took oath of secre^ cbn« 
oerning all that he might see whenever be 
visitea the factory. For there was in trade tiia 
age of Mysteries before the age of Batei^ * - 
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Even before BbttdieFs death, however, one 
of the tbreiuen escajTed to Yienna, and from 
Vienna the secret spread over Germany; so 
ttiat rival establishments soon came to be set 
on foot. The factory at Meissen was worked 
with great profit, on the king’s account, mtd 
other factories afterwards established, daring 
the last century, were worked very much in 
the same way, under royal ausinces. In 179U 
the Dresden factory was worked at a loss; 
but Wedgwood, who then visited it, was so- 
assured of its capabilities that he offered to 
rent it at three thousand a ye^. His offer 

1 was declined, and the loss continued, till the 

1 King got tired, and turned over the establish¬ 
ment to the finance department. It now 
j yields a small wofit by the production of 

1 inferior goods. Before the Seven Years’ War 
it produced master-pieces, got up then os 
artmles of luxury “ regardless of expense.” 

The history of the spread of porcelain 
factories, after the establishment of tiiat at 
; Meissen, becomes a history of workmen kid- 
j napped by princes, or running from one place 
' to another to betray their secrets. This is a 
! history not worth recounting. We should 
j say, however, that in'the district of the little 
• Ciemian states, Hesse Cassel, Saxe Oobuurg, 

1 Saxo Weimar, &c., the discovery of porcelain 
j w:is not borrowed, but original. It began 
near Jena, with Uie son of a chemist, who 

1 made experiments .on sand, which an old 
woman brought td his father’s house. He 
satisfied his Prince, and established a manu- 
1 factory with foui’ workmen, which was after¬ 
wards much enlarged. 

French porcelain was first made at St. 
Cloud, but perfected at Sdvres. Here, too, 
the discovery of the necessary earth was the 
improvement of an accident. The wife of a 
poor surgeon, with an economic eye, observed 
m a ravine near her town a white, unctuous 
earth, wluch she thought would make a sub¬ 
stitute for soap in washing. She asked her 
husband what he thought. The poor surgeop 
showed it to his druggist. The di-uggist knew 
there was a great search for porcelain earth, 
and suspected enough to forward a specimen 
of this to the chemist Macquer. The result 
was the establisluueut of that hard porcelain 
manufiicture at Sdvres, which has placed 
France in the highest rank among nations in 
this department of the arts. Nobody tliouglit 
of the woman from whose poverty this wemth 
had sprung, and whose dread of the expense 
of soap dug out the quarries of St. Yrieix. 
^ Poor Mad^e Damet was aj^ve in 1825, and 
very destitute, when she applied to Brongniart, 
then Director of the Sdvres factory, for aid 
enough to carry her, on foot, to her old town 
of ^t. Trieix. - Brongniart represented, then, 
her situation to the King, and she obtained a 
pensiop. 

‘Porcehun used to be called m England 
. “ Gomroon-warefor the firet trade of the 
. English East India Company, not being witii 
.Imua and China direct, was from an establish- 

ment fonned at the Port of Gombron, opposite 
to Ormus, in the Persian Gulf. The first 
Gomroon-ware made at Chelsea is said to 
have been much inferior to the contemporary 
porcelain (tliat itself very imperfect) of St. 
Cloud;—“ though,” says ,Dr. Martin Lester. 

” our men were lietter mastera of the art of 
painting than the Cliinesies.” George the 
Second, following the fashion of the German 
Princes, threvv new life into the establishment 
at Chelsea, introducing foreign .workmen. 
Chelsea produced for a short time great 
results ; but, on the death of its patron, it 
could not survive the jealousies harboured 
against foreign workmen, &c., and the estali- 
lishmeut finally coalesced into the porcelain ' 
works at Derby. No ti-aces of the Clielsea 
factory remain. Dr. Johnson at one time was I 
allowed to work there, for he had a notion 
that he could improve the manufacture. 

“ He was accordingly accustomed to go down 
with his housekeeper twice a week, and 
stayed the whole day, she canning a biisket 
of provisions with her.” The doctor’s pda all 
tumbled to pieces Tu the baking. Coeval with 
the Chelsea chfua, was the porcelain made at 
Stratford-le-Bow. 

We must end onr talk with one more 
anecdote, and thatf is one relating to the first 
establishment of a porcelain manufactory in 
Italy. Charles the Third, of Naples, e.stab- j 
lished it at Capo di Monte, in 1736. He ufcc-u { 
worked in it with his own hands ; and, at the ! 
annual fair held in Naples, he had a porcelain 
stall in the great square ojiposite his palace. 
Daily note was sent to Itim of the sales made, 
and the names of the purchasers ; and it was 
said tliat he often paid with royal favour 
those whom he considered his good customer's. 

THE GENTLENESS OF DEATH. ! 

Who dmt can feci ihe genUeness of Death, 

Sees not the loveliuess of Life ? and who. 

Breathing euulent his natural joyous breath, 

Could &il to feel tliat Death is Nature, too 7 

And not tlie alien foe Iris fears dictated, 

A viewless terror, beard but to be bated. 

One died that was beloved of all around; 

And, dying, grasped a dower of early spring, 

To hold beside her in llie quiet ground, 

While every season shook its varied wing. 

The pide flower died with her ; butsoou rose olhets, J 

Nut planted by her sisters or her brothers. 

• |i 

Her sisters and her brothers came each day, 1 

And wondered to beltold the young.fresh flowers, j 
Like that she held before she pass'd away— 

Worm’d by the snn and cherished by the showers : 

And they -would not believe the sweet birds' sowing 

Had brought the flowers about her gravestone growing. 

They said — These flowers are ofispring of tliebaiim 
' Tliat lies beside our sister underneath; 

And unto us as messengers they came 

From her, and we will bind them in a wreath. 

To hang amid the dews that glisten purely. 

And every Spring will say : “ she liveth surely. ’ 


t 
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Bo tliuli Death grew to tl»em most holy sweet; 

A. hringer and a taker of all love; 

The link to that wliicli lay beneath th«t feet, 
The bond of nil they looked for from above. 
His gentleness was on them, and Hie duty 
Gave all their future life redoubled beauty. 


BKINGING OUT THE TRUTH, 

Thk First of November will be an epocb in 
the administration of justice in tWs country. 
On tliat day ■will come into operation the Act 
which was passed jn the last session of Parlia¬ 
ment for admitting the evidence, in civil trials, 
of the parties to tliera :—A change, the mag¬ 
nitude and importance of which can only be 
estimated by those whose duties ks lawyers, 
or whose misfortunes as suitors, have made 
them familiar with the course of trial which 
has hitherto been observed in all our higher 
courts; and wliiA, until of late years, (when 
ii has been, by the authority of the Legisla¬ 
ture, abandoned in the County Courts,) was 
the general rule of our la■^y. 

Thus, those who are in general best ac¬ 
quainted with the tacts which it is the object 
of the trial to establish, have been hitherto 
j)revcnted from speaking in their O'wn behalf, 
and from being questioned on behalf of their 
opponents. This rule of practice has been per¬ 
severed in, from the assumption that the testi¬ 
mony of plaintiff or defendant was so sure to 
be false, that it would be a waste of time and 
a misleading of the judge and jury to hear it. 
Cross-examination—on which so much stress 
is laid, when it is desired to glorify our 
metliod of trial—was here rejected, as fur¬ 
nishing, it was thought, no safeguard. Moral 
and religious obligations to speak the truth 
wei’e treated as of no power over the mind 
of the interested witness; and the law of 
ISugland iispei-sed all men as being utterly 
untrustworthy; while, at the same time, it 
would Imve punished each for a libel if he 
had applied to individuals the stigma thus 
fixed upon the body at large. 

Eight years onW have elapsed since the 
slightest amount (even to one farthing) of 
interest in a cause disqualified any witness 
from being heard upon it; the law carrying 
the presum^ion of which we have spoken to 
its full extent. So far it operated logically 
and consistently, though not with wisdom; 
because, when a course is erroneous, incon- 
Hisiency becomes au excellence; for it is 
better to lie nearly right than -wholly wrong. 

In a score or two of years the existence of 
such a state of things will be incredible to 
those who are not familiar with legal history. 
Probably (although tlie cliange is for more 
receut) many of our readers do not know that 
formerly a prisoner on trial for his life could 
not employ counsel to address the jury in his 
defence, unless the charge against him was 
high treason. Going further back, we come 
to a period when, even in cases of treason, he 
laboured under the some disability; although 


struggling f<sr his Me* agunst the enormous 
power of the crown; neither were his wit¬ 
nesses permitted to be sworn—a distinction 
■which the judge seldom failed to point out to 
the jury, as depriving their testinlonv of all 
weight when opposed to that of the witnesses 
for the crown. 

Yet, when all these absnrdities—cruel and 
revolting as they are—were in daily practice, 
the Law of England -was the theme of un> 
‘bonnded panegyric; and, altlmugh these mon¬ 
strosities have departed, they have left other 
evils and inconsistencies behind, quite gross 
enough to ensure the astonishment of pos¬ 
terity at our powers of endurance in regard 
to the wrongs of— otkera. 

Let one wrong suffice for a sample;—When 
Dr, Welfflter—^who was executed last year at 
Boston, in the state of Massachusetts, for the 
murder of his brother professor. Dr. Park- 
man—^was on his trial, the counsel against him, 
in observing on the alienee of certain evidence, 
(which, if it existed, would have been adduced 
on the part of the prisoner,) boasted, and 
with great justice, that the Treasury of 
the State was thrown open to prisoners to 
pay for bringing up from any distance adl 
the witnesses required for their defence. 
The same law is in operation in Belgium, 
and perhaps elsewhere: hut in England wo 
shut up an accused peraon until nis trial; 
often oppose obstacles to his free communica¬ 
tion with those who come to liis aid; give 
him not one sixpence towards his expenses; 
try him at a distance from the scene of his 
imputed crime; and then, although he is 
known to be without a farthing, we gravely 
ask him if he have any witnesses fo caUl 
Then, and after his conviction, for the want 
perhaps of evidence that might have been 
adduced, he goes back to his cell ■writhing 
under the bitter agony of injustice; while wo 
go to dinner, and thence to the Assize Ball. 

Lord Brougham’s lasting, though wo trust 
mot last, great public service, the E-vidence 


head, instead of a real teacher of the people, 
(as the name by its derivation im^rls), would 
have called public attention to the hardship, 
on the man in humble life, of our former Law 
of Evidence, In transacting business with his 
richer neighbour, the poor mam acts for him¬ 
self ; the rich man by his clerks or servants. 
Their evidence -was admissible; his was ex¬ 
cluded. Obserwa tlie cruel inequality of such 9 
law. The clerk or servant ndgnt give evidence 
of a Gonversation between the poor man and 
himself, whidh had taken place when they were 
alone togetiier; knowing that whatever he 
might opoose to say, could not be contra¬ 
dicted when repeated in court. Now, the 
great rule of, hearing both Sides, applies to 
no testimony with so much force as to- 
evidence respecting words spoken. How diffi'- 
cult does the, intelligeiit and disinteieeiiid 
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BEINGING OUT THE TRUTH. 


naxrator find the task of framing an accurate 
report of t. conTersation from his unaided 
memofy 1 Batyritnesses are rarely, in a moral 
sense, di^terested. They make themselves 
partisanstheir taiefnories are unconsciously 
acted upon by their desires; and they succeed 
all the Wter in misleading others by having 
first misled IdiemselVeB; so that their perver¬ 
sions are given out with the air or truth. 

dispomtion is so general, that the practice 
of our courts baa always been to treat a wit¬ 
ness as the partisan of the side bjr which he 
is called, in order to guard the administration 
of justice against the error arising from such 
a state of toings. The best safeguard, how¬ 
ever, has been -hitherto rejected; namely, 
the hearing of an opposite partisan; and 
judging between the two, or correcting the 
testimony of each by that of the other, 
which is oftentimes a very easy task. Yet 
the circumstances of the case may be such 
—and frei^uontly are ■ such—as to famish no 
other partisan on the opposing side, but the 
principal himself. 

But although the instances to which we 
have referred are striking; yet a little reflec- 
lioii will show that the most oppressive cases 
do not occur in court; for the special defect 
of the law under consideration, actually pre¬ 
vents the cause being brought there. Sup¬ 
pose a plaintiff has, from time to time, suppUM 
a defendant in nerson with goods at his 
.shop; no one but tno two parties being present. 
The defendant refuses to pay. What is, or 
rather what was, to be done ? The plaintiff, 
devoid of witnesses, could not be heard to 
testify in his own case ; nor could he put tho 
defendant into the witness-box to admit the 
facts. If the amount were very large, he 
could go into a Court of Eouity; and, by an 
expensive proceeding, called a Bill of Dis¬ 
covery (the cost of wmeh always fell on him¬ 
self), compel the defendant to answer certain 
questions on his oath ; but all this was done in 
private and in writing. The defendant had 
the aid of lawyers to prepare his answer; and 
experience has, for ages, established the fixet, 
that very few defendants over iiyured their de¬ 
fence, however much they may have damaged 
their conscience, Iw what was done upon a 
Bill of Discovery. Wliat a strange perversity! 
On one side of Westminster Hall the doctrine 
was, that such is the inherent influence of 
interest over truth, that the most unlimited 
power of cross-examination before a public 
audience—Inhere questions followed in such 
tf'apid succession that falsehoSd could have 
but little time for the task of fabrication, and 
where, consequently, the danger of contradie- 
^on was imminent—^was insufficient to make 
the*evidence of a party concerned worthy 
of trust. Yet, you tell tho plaintiff that 
he may go to the other side of the Hall, 
ana thei% try the hopeful experiment of ex¬ 
tracting the truth without any of the aids 
bf open trial; but, on the .contrary, under 
the most frivourable ciroumstances, in aid of 


colouring or falsification;—^namely, delibtra- 
tion and the aid of a clever special pleader.' 

Such, however, is the inertness of society, 
that, although this absurdity was exposed to 
contempt nearly two centuries ago by the 
sarcasms of Butler, it has lingered up to the 
present day. It even yet remains to be seen 
whether or not it has received its death-blow. 
“Does noV’ asks Hudibras,— 

“ Does not, in Chancery, every man swear 
■What best makes for him iu bis answer ? ” 

In this couplet—as throughout the whole of 
the scathing" attack on lawyers and the ad¬ 
ministrators of the law of which it forms a 
part—we ^ay be sure that the poet struck at 
none but well-known abuses, felt and appre- 
ciati^ by every reader. None other would 
have suited his purpose. 

It is remarkable, with how little debate 
in Parliament this great oHhnge was accom¬ 
plished. Perhaps, if the attention of Membera 
of the House of Commons had been c.’illcd to all 
the consequences ofithe bill, it might not have 
passed so eiisi]y«as it did. Its operation on 
Election Petitions will, probably, 8tai*tle some 
who refrained from opi>OBing it. Suppose, in a 
case in which bribery is charged, the sitting 
Member be himself called. It is ejnite true 
that if a question—the answer to which might 
tend to criminate himself—is put to him, ho 
may decline to answer it; but he minst decline 
on that express ground, and it must .appear 
also to the committee that the question has 
a tendency to criminate him, before they can 
admit tlie excuse. But what will be the 
practical effect on his case if ho takes this 
course ? It will prove that ho has sometliing 
to conceal; and although such evidence would 
not suffice of itself to establish a charge of 
bribery; yet, in giving point and weight to 
other testimony, it will often make all the 
difference between vict<ay and defeat. 

* «-This may help to ftdoken other pruofc 

That do demonstrate thinly.” 

' A complete history of the practice of courts 
of justice at home and abroad, in rejecting 
witnesses on the gi’ound of pecuniary interest, 
or on that of connexion by blood, marriage, or 
service with a party to the suit, (for each of 
these relations biis furnished ground of dis¬ 
qualification), would throw great light on the 
state of veracity in different ages and countries. 
Mr. PhiUimore’s “History of the Law of 
Evidence” is a valuable work, replete with 
sound learning, the fruit of wide research; 
but it is ill-digested, and often sins ggainst the 
first prinpiple of good writing, which requires 
above all things t^t what a book professes to 
teach, it should not presuppose its readers to 
be acquainted with already. student, 

however, who will pursue his object, thougli 
the path be sometimes rough and thoray, may 
gather much instruction from Mr. Phillimore, 
and will, often be rewarded,^ amidst ranch 
which is obscure, and more which is unwisely 
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contemptuous, by acute and right-hearted 
remarks, that will spirit him. lorwards like a 
draught of water from a chaaoe-found spring. 

Mr. Phillimore’s general conclusion is, we 
think, that the doctrine of the exclusion of testi¬ 
mony, had its rise inthegeneralwantof veracity 
which belongs equally to ages of barbarism 
and of corrupt dvilisatiou; and that its 
gradual disappearance from our law, marks a 
gradual improvement of our nation in that 
highest of all sbeial qualities, a reverence for 
the truth. Whether, under any circum¬ 
stances, resort to exclusion was a wise and 
well-chosen method of meeting the perplexities 
arising out of the general absence of vera¬ 
city, may well be doubted. That' it was a 
natural course enough when first taken, and 
implied no perversity of mind in lawgiver's, 
may, perhaps, he admitted, when we reflect 
on the university of its adoption. It miidsters 
to no cori'upt ddhire either in the luakera or 
the administrators of the laws. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE CAIENGOEM 

mountaikJs. 

Ik the centre of the broadest part of Scot¬ 
land, between the great, valleys of the Spey 
and the Dee, six clustered mountains rise to 
heights exceeding in average, by nearly one 
thousand feet, the range of those Western 
Grampians amidst which lie the glens and 
lakes usually sought by tourists. These hills 
are so remote from the poorest hostelries, and 
so devoid of cottage shelter, that they have 
rarely been exploi'ed; although the inn at 
Braemar, the nearest house of entertainment 
to them, is often inconveniently crowded 
during the summer months with guests, and 
the autumnal sojourn of the Queen at Balmoral, 
a few miles' further from them, has lately 
drawn some distinguished peraoua, and the 
loyal and aflectiouate thoughts of many of her 
subjects, near to their precincts. To reffch 
any commanding point among these hills, the 
traveller must take a journey of at lea.st 
twenty miles &om Braemar; and although 
half this distance may be performed on horse¬ 
back, the residue involves so much rugged 
walking, t^at the entire forty miles require 
a long day to conquer them. There is a path, 
indeed, over a low ridge leading from Dee- 
side to Aviemoi'e on the Spey, which those 
happie^ of aU travellers, vigorous young 
men, w^out eucumbfance, except knapsacks, 
may traverse in a long summer’s day; but 
even then must be content to keep the direct 
track, which would .'scarcely hint of the re- 
ceaseS of the mountains. To accomplish these, 
they must brace themselves for a night’s 
.t bivouac under a rock ; for they will find no 
human habitation to coyer them. . 

These mouu^ns, forming the loftiest cluster 
of the British isles, have a character worth 
studying. They are not like the western 
hills, jagged and broken, rising in walls of 
granite, and capped by jpeaks or turret-like 


rocks, but rhte from the table-Umd on which 
they are based in huge con^ unfiinged by 
herbage, but not iinlovely in colour-r-being 
formed of reddish stone, vast fragments m 
which are scattered all-over their swelling 
sides. The Great Cairngorm, which gives its 
name to the range, is the most perfect specimen 
of this order of vast coniem hill, standing 
nobly apart from its neighbours, though close 
to them, and attended by another mountain 
—akin to it, but smaller—called the little 
Caimgorm,which, notwithstanding its nominal 
littleness, equals the height of Iton Lomond. 
The central mountain of the ^up, Ben Mulch 
Dhui, is less clearly defined, being propped on 
e^h mde by the neighbouring hills; and 
though, from a distance, it seems to terminate 
in a pe^, is really crowned by a vast dome, 
covered with huge rocks of stone. Deeply 
embosomed among these heights is the source 
of the Dee—a largo clear wel^ walled in by 
the roots of Ben Mulch Dhui and Breirach, 
whence, in huge seams, torrents perpetually 
pour to augment its waters. Although the 
summits are within the line of perpetual frost, 
the most elevated slopes sustaiu large patches 
of snow, which lie scarcely soiled tlu'ough the 
hottest summers. 

Finding myself at Edinburgh on the 25th 
of August last, with a few days free for High¬ 
land enjoyment, I determined to devote them 
to the efibrt of obtaining a glimpse of this 
region, wliich I luwl heard describeil by 
Scotchmen—competent, but not always cre¬ 
dible witnesses on such an issue—as excelling 
in grandeur the Highlands with which all 
the world is familiar. I was the more in- 
clmed to the attempt by a desire to form an 
acquaintance with the too successful rival of 
Ben Nevis, which had long borne the pahn of 
mountain eminence in Britain, and at thb 
summit of which I had three times believed 
myself to stand on the loftiest British pinnacle. 
I had heard, not withont repugnance, that 
the “ Sappers and Miners ” employed to sur¬ 
vey our eminences, had divested the old sove¬ 
reign of the pre-eminence which, “ if ancestry 
should be iu aught believed,” he was entitled 
to wear, and had transferred it to Beu Mulch 
Dhui, a remote mountain in Aberdeeush^, 
which nobody knew or cared for, by riving 
him ten feet more in height. 'With all due 
conservative apprehenmon of the dangers of 
that science, which would thus unsettle the 
claims of mountain sovereignty, which had 
seemed sUible as the solid earth, and all my 
affection for discrowned head” of 

the deposed monarch, I longed to visit the 
usurper, and ascertain how far he was worthy 
of his newly achieved inheritance.* 1 found 
the. railway, taken at half-past twelve, would 
bring me before sunset to Aberdeen, whence I 
might attend the Dee from its mouth to its 
source—a glorious career ri eighty miles— 

« 

* Blnoe the above v«s writtm, 1 have been infotmed tbat 
the last verdict U in favour of Ben MevU; andlfib,ltmit 
tbnt it vlU not be disturbed. 
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.and l detemined thus to wind my way to 
the mountain bulwarks of its sming, instead 
of taking the course through Perthshire, by 
Blair Auiol, which is nearer even to those 
who, not choosing to try a passage of valour 
with the Ducal IjoiSd <Jf Glen Tilt, avoid that 
perilous avenue of the central Highlands. > 
^e railway time allow^ some hours for 
Ibigering in Edinburgh—the most beautiful 
city in my known world. He who first ex¬ 
patiates in its near aspect &om the Caltou 
Hill, whence the Castle rock, the bright wilder¬ 
ness of houses, monuments, and palo^like 
buildings are seen in true proportions, with the 
blue water stretching out to sea beyond its 
guardian rock, and Arthur’s Seat towering 
in mountain guise above all; and who after¬ 
wards ascends that height, and looks on the 
city os part only of a vaster scene, in which 
the Pcutland Hills expand on one aide, and 
the dim shapes of the outer Grampians gleam 
in the northern distance, will drink in as much 
of varied beauty as the world cm offer in the 
space of two hours, which will amply sufi8.ee to 
enjoy it. There is some magic in the stnxo- 
. ture of Arthur’s Scat, which! cannot explain 
—^it is, according to measurement, only eight 
hundred and fourteen feet above the sea-level, 
and so close to the town that an hour’s gentle 
walking will enable an idle stroller to ascend 
it from Holyrood House, and retum to the 
park entrance, stopping to drink at St. An¬ 
thony’s Well—gnd ^et it towers in the air 
.aliove the massive circlet of Salisbury Crmgs, 
like a mountain summit of three thousand 
feet, ten miles away; something in the form 
and colour, giving the impression at once of 
height and distance, which could not be 
singly conveyed. Ascend cither of itis upland 
valleys, and the interior will be found to 
prolong the impression, while it proves its 
ikllacy. In ten minutes you will find yourself 
in a noble hollow of short grass, pierced with 
frequent granite, which fills the imagination 
almost as well as a cove of Helvellyn; and 
passing over the ridge below the summit, you 
will tread a mountain gulljr, allowing glimpes 
of two tam-like pools, lying below at l5ad- 
dingston ; and thus you will be transported in 
hair-aii-hour from the literary luxury of 
Prince’s Street to Highland solitude, peopled 
with the silent creations of genius—^for on 
hill’s foot rises the spectral mins of St. 
Anthony’s Chapel; before you is the spot 
where Muschet^s Cairn once marked the in¬ 
terview of Jeannie Deans with her sister’s 
./lesperate lover; and beside you are Salisbury 
Clings, where Benhen Butler Watched the 
sunrise of the day after the murder of Porteus. 
“ Why,” said I to myself, in this grand and 
storied scene, ** should I go farther 1 Is not the 


there not forms as bold, and colours as sqlemn, 
and distances as refined, as can be embra(;ed by 
tbe eyb on the summits above Glencoe 1 And if 
tliere is nothing to suggest tlie awful grandeur 
of that tragic pass, is not that, when seen once. 


seen for ever! Why not remain, then, for 
my little holiday, among the comforts and 
glories of IMinburgh, and supply my Highland 
tour by daily excursions to these genial wilds t 
I paused on the question; but soon felt a 
sad and conclusive answer; a change has come 
over Edinburgh in the few years which have 
elapsed since I saw it last, which will not 
allow me, thus first again beholder, to enjoy 
it as of oldj a change not in its extenial 
aspects surely, for these the sternest of its 
utilitarian philosophers would mare. No! 
—^the fiange of its old nine-stoned houses, 
which has “ withstood a thousand storms, a 
thousand thunders,” looks as if it had been a 
little contracted by the New Free Church 
College whicb towers beyond the mound ; but 
enough remains for remembrance—and the 
substitute nobly completes the lofty line which 
the Castle rock crowns; the Monument of .Sir 
Walter, wliioh, when I last saw it, seemed to 
me a gorgeous mistake, now fiuts to shame 
my misgivings by the image of its imniortul 
tenant, which has changed a richly figured 
' alcove to a temple, where, beneath au ojien 
canopy, the geniusewhich rendered the cities 
of Scotland classical, and her glens romantic, 
seems embodied in majestic i-epose, to receive 
her homage with every breathing of her com¬ 
mon air; — and ^ verdure embraces the 
black declivities. Us the Castle rock with 
luxuriance as frei^ as ever,—^No; Edinburgh 
is as fair to the eye as of old; but the spirit 
which gave its finest impulse to the enjoyments 
of its society has been quenched for this life 
since I last beheld it; Francis Jeffrey is gone; 
and these forms of beauty associated with 
the graces of his mind, strike me with tho 
dullness of the grave. When I was hero 
last, the intellect which had cast its varied 
lights on Britisli Literature for many years, 
glanced with graceful vividness on its ample 
range, illuminating all things by' its genial 
wisdom, and the Sections, sometime curbed 
by the habits of despotic criticism, expanding 
with time, delightedly recognised every young 
effort, indulgently rebuked every cavil, gl’ew 

E roud in the successes of strangers, and 
appy in those of friends: now, all that power 
of enjoying and diffusing the most refined 
pleasure is suspended, and the place which 
“ knew him once” living, knows Iiim too well 
dead. To me, standing here, the loss seems 
as of yesterday. I know that Edinburgh is 
still the home of great thoughts and noble 
impulses; I know that, while "Wilson flourishes, 
there is not wanting a power which, still 
“redolent with joy and youth,” may “ breathe 
a second springand I hope another year to 
enjoy as well as to admire; but now I will 
welcome the railway which shall hear mo 
hence to yet unvisited Highlands. 

The line of railway from Edinburgh to 
Aberdeen, though it passes by Stirling ainl 
Perth, supplies scafcelyabintof the beautiful 
regions near it, except one lovelyglimp.se of a 
rich brown stream foaming over ledges of rock. 
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aitd craned hy a vast skeleton of a cathedral 
near the Bridge of Allan, until it skirts the 
sea, •when it passes over a,i deeply indented 
coast, and thence by a nob)ie hridm across the 
Deo to the northern capital. The hurried 
glance of one mountain-hound little qualities 
him to apeak of that ancient Mid stately oily— 
conibiiiing the chaanns of sca-neighhourhood 
■with the bustle of c®tnmerce and the.aasociar 
L tions of learned leisure and .Tspiring study,— 
but it is imposailde to pass the Maiwhal Col¬ 
lege without recollecting that it produced, 
among its illtmtribus students, one—Captain 
Dugald Dalgelty—destined to exist as long as 
its walls. Next to its universities, and before 
its quay and its w'M-chouses, I rejoiced in its 
large plots of grass open to the sea, on which 
lads of all ages were playing at cricket, in 
lialf a dozen pjirties, with an energy wliich 
spoke a« well'lor their monil as their intellec¬ 
tual trai u Ing. My only business—tliat of ascer¬ 
taining that I iould obtain a line of convey¬ 
ances to r.r.iemar on the morrow—was soon 
accouqilishcd, and. I had nothing but the 
weather to fear. That opened in the morning j 
in heaviest wet; but I have, long learned that | 
the wisest course to pursue with bad weather is 
to defy it, and take your chance of its amend- 
ing—(which when things are at the worst 
they must do)—and, therefore, in sjiite of the 
remonstrant looks of a v4||{y civil host, I set 
out at nine on my way. In this instance, 
my usual confidence in the amendment of bad 
weather was strengthened by the knowledge 
tbiit the Queen was on that day to start from 
Osborne for the region 1 was about to visit, 
and must bring sunshine with her; and so it 
happened; for the rain ceased, and the sim 
came out; and though, on my return, upon 
the day of her Journey from Edinburgh to 
Balmoral, the raorumg was again wet at Aber¬ 
deen, and at Stonehaven (whither multitudes 
of the Aberdeeuian citizens resorted in the 
hope to catch a glimpse of her features on her 
quilting the train for her carriage) the laurels 
and garlands were wofully drenched, before 
we met the royal train all was bright; and so 
we found it had been throughout her Majesty’s 
progres.s; and so it continued to Balmoral. 
Ho be it ever ! 

The jc^imey from Aberdeen to the High¬ 
lands is only bright with lowland prettiuess, 
as far its BaUater; but it is made very 
cheerful by the frequent presence of the Dee, 
to whose upward course the traveller is 
faithful. Having traversed its sides for 
nearly eighty miles, I may bear witness to 
its deserving the character of cheerfulness 
eminently among rivei-s. The mountain-bom 
atreains are general!;^ more capricious; if they 
sometimes expstnd in wide brilliancy, they 
are more often shadowed l)y lofty banks in- 
/errupted by rocks, or narrowed into gloomy 
depths j but the. Dee, with the signixl excep¬ 
tion of the rcmarkalde passage, called “ 'Hie 
Linn of Dee,” runs broad in sunlight, rapid 
as any leaping brook, and flashes on without 


the nrgenq^ of obstacles, os if animated by a 
; single inspiration. Its^aks lie nearly level 
with its surface, or slope gently to it; when 
they are covered •with verdure, the grass is 
fringed •with bright yellow flowers; when they 
are edged with pebbles, the light brown stones 
glisten like a riband ; and, if trees border its 
■windlngB,they are usually delicate birches, that 
droop •with their pendent tracery on the shore, 
and intrude no bough to darken its water. 

l^later partakes of the cheerful character 
of its stream. Placed at tlie threifoold— 
scarcely at the threshold—of the mountain 
region, it affords a pleasant holiday retreat 
for the serious burgesses of Aberdeen—a 
watering-place in minSttaro—^with a small but 
pretty inn, which has a veiy small and very 
pretty garden ; a small church; a few smau 
lodging-houses, and, it is said, Mis and con¬ 
certs in the season to match; which miglit 
supply a romantic chapter to Little Pedling- 
ton, if, as I wish, Mr. Poole hail health to add 
it. As we hence ascend the Dee, a nobler 
region opensheath-elad banks expand on 
each side above groves pf birch ; and the great 
mountain of Loch-ua-gar, at the distance of 
ton miles, is seen in the dark gloiy of pre¬ 
cipice -wreathed up to a pinnacle, and lall- 
iiig in gentle curves to be upraised again in 
two lower turrets. 'This mountain, of tho 
height of three thousand eight hundred 
feet, is not usually regarded as belonging 
to the Cairngorm cluster, but is claimed as 
a far-advanced Grampian; and, in form and 
structure, resembles the western mountains,. 
being ]>eaked and abmpt, and composed of 
d.ark granite.* And now the Deo sweeps 
boldly round a level tract of meadow land, 
dotted with trees, and crowned by a wooded 
bank, beuc.'ith which is a white miniature 
castle, expanded obviomily with a view to 
comfort without regard to show; Mid you 
recognise, with an affection by which the 
principle of loyalty has seldom been so rieldy 
imbued, the Castle of Balmoral. It has been 
obviously chosen by true lovers of the country, 
who are willing to make robust exertiona to 
enjoy it; for, lying at the entrance of a region 
of mountain grmidenr, it affords scarcely a 
glimpse of its majesties, not even of Loch-na- 
gar, which, to the traveller pacing the road, 
seems like a dark curtain spread out on high, 
among the western clouds. Beyond the royal: 
pleasure-house^ the valley contracts, and the 
groves of Wreh thicken tUl they embower Uie 
castle of Abergeldie, whence Burns, with the 
mingled daring of the poet and the veteran, . 
stole the air ewhich has been devoted to - the 


* 'the guido-books differ •triHi eaeli otber—pwhapi wlfli 
themselvas—as to the extent of apnltcatlon the tonn 
Oreapian should have to the ScnttlHli hills; but In the most 
limited sunse, contined to the inoanlalnsof srtalcb Ben '.omond 
is the ooiitrs, It must include some hundred square lutlea— 
an extoiif which would seem to incUcate that the Highland 
region was UtUo known tb Bdinbuesh when the tragpdy of 
“Douglas” was written, unless young Norval intended to 
give an illuHory account of bis paternal rosideiica, when he 
described Ids father as “keeping bis flacks" upon tbs 
•< (iruupian bills.’' 
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celebration of its “ Bir&a” to glor^ those of hundred yards onwaird, at a spot to which he 
Aberfeldy, which are i^r inferior in the pi'o- would lead tho horses. I did bo —and record 
digality of sylvan gmm When the ■mley the little deviation, sot Sir the sake of.ittempt- 
expands again, it is enEvened by the snroke of ing to describe the long embowered stairciiae 
a laige, old-fhshioped village; yon ate a* which led to the deep bottom of the dell; nor 
Braemar, where tne Boman (jatholie^ faith, tho lofty walls of bireh which, rising thence, 
not incited by proselyting zeal, bid; stiffened just gave space for the water to Ml like a 
with old Jacobite remembrances, holds its fine veil of lace over the fronting strip of 
station between handsome chapels of the rock; nor the path which winds thence along 
Scottish Kirk and the' Free Church j and find tho open magic of the Dee, .alter it has received 
a conoid-fashioned inn, such asrMwayahave the fallen rivulet, until, through a grove of 
seldom shared—the Invercaukl Arms—pre- birch, it issues oh the road ; but to express the 
pared with every hospitable device to receive gratification which such a use of property 
you", or, when completely crammed, to Inllet inspires. The Ml is called—^The Linn of Cara- 
you in the small clean chamber of one of the melyie ; what name its owner bi>ars I know 
neighbouring cottages. Here I ascertained not; but the only exclusive benelit ht- derives 
the possibility of reaching the summit of the from its ijosasasion is the plciisure of keeping 
Caimgonn duster in a long day, by the aid of it accessible to the steps and Ijeautiful to the 
a guide aud a stout horse; but the informar eyes of all who may choose to enjoy it. 
tion was attended with a strongly-expressed About six miles from Braemar, the cjuTiage 

proviso as to the weather, and an intimatiou road terminates at the entrance of the open 
that there was but slender chance of the forest, and the Linn of Dee, wnSch i.s not, sw its 
morrow’s favour. That chance, however, I name would 8ugge8t,.a fall of the river, but a 
had resolved to take; and my hostess’s son narrow rapid, where its broad waters h.avc 
kindly undertook provisionally to make due wrouglit out a channel through the rock, of 
arrangements, and to cjJl me at sunrise, if scarcely four feet'wide, through which tho 
the day should promise better things than the great volume of water rushes with the roar of 
damp Olid cloudy evening suggested. a cataract, having hollowed the rock both 

T did not wait for his summons; for a bright above and below its i»rrowest bed, into semi¬ 
sunbeam found its way into my small cabin, circular basins of exact symmetry, and em- 
and induced me to appear in what Macbeth bossed them with fantastic devices. Here a 
calls “ manly readiness’’ before the appointed stream of existence—as strong, as feverish, and 
hour; the guide was summoned, and just as as tortured—was nearly stopped in its “ first 
1 finished a hasty bre^fast, which had started sprightly running,”—^thiat of the'infanirByron, 
np as if by magic on a suddenly swept table, who had fallen over the upper ledge, and wiis 
welcomed me to horse. He would willingly rascued from the gtilf by the intrepid grasp of 
have taken his share of the day’s journey on a Highland servant, who flung himself forward 
foot; hut this would have been more painful to catch him. 

to my apprehension than to his sensation; Here we crossed the Dee by a bridge wliich 
and, therefore, he condescended to ride with overlooks the deep basin ijt the rapid’s'foot, 
me ; so, about six o’clock, we set forth on two and struck into a trackless open gi'ound, 
as clumsy, willing, honest steeds as ever did covered with heather, imtil we came in sight 

S -duty among the hills, beneath a sky of of another stream, the Lui, smaller, but as 
tful promise—too blue for despondency, gay as the Dee, which it is hastening to join, 
too pink for assurance,—but in the meanwhile, and passed into a glen which bears its luuiic. 
of exquisite beauty. From the ridge which bounds it, we saw the 

Our road lay by the side of the Dee, an clustered mountoins we sought, high in air— 
excellent road, the more charming from the Breirach aml.Caimtoul in front, with round 
sense that it leads nowhere except to tlie wilds summits, supporting the cone of Ben Mulch 
—and winding usually without fences through between them, and concealing the other sxun- 
the woods, which spread upwards to walls of ulits; they looked, indeed, hence, to be a single 
rock, bl^kenedby lofty pines, and downwards huge mountain, loftier than Loeh-na-gar, but 
to the jriver, dad with weeping birches, and on not of outline so graceful. The glimpse was 
both sides often edged witti tmekets of rasp- only for a moment; for clouds rolled round 
ber^ hushes, speckled with the red berries, the tops; and we were^ soon embosomed in 
which it was pleasant to think urchin hiinds the nearer hills. P.a8sing gently onward, over 
• would gather before night-ML About four a rugged but flowery ground, where vege- 
lailes from Braemar, a stream, deScending from tatiou held perpetual contest with the torrents 
the rocks on the le^ iJasses under the arched that scarred it, we entered an immense grove 
road, aMMliag into a deep and richly wooded of pines, which, thickly furnished with d.ark 
chasm in a pleasare-ground on the right, forms boughs at the top, u[>hcUl a huge ni.ass of 
one of thoM cascades which only want water gloomy foliage, but below even aud bare jus 
. to be magnificent Mis. My guide invited me pillars, and, played upon by the, slanting sun- 
to iuppect^this iinu, pointing at a low open tjeams, prcmuced a mixture of the g.iy and 
wicket, by‘which I mi^t ^nter on the descent, solemn, rarely permitted in the architecture 
aM telling me that if L would keep the path, of nature. &yond this, which might well l>e 
.it would lead me out again into the road a few taken for an euchauted grove, another stream. 
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strong' and pore, jinm the Little Caimgonn, 
caUaa the Deny, crossed oar path, and the 
gien was divided by a hug^ bare barrier of 
nplan^ into two great diwons, Glen-Deray 
- and Grlen-Lui-Beg, thrash the latter of 
which lay onr course, we were now in a 
valley of a different character from any I had 
trodden before; about half a mile broad; 
walled by the b^ and steep foundatioae of 
the mountains ; with a floor to the eye level 
as a carpet, and covered with luxuriant grass, 
frequently gay with white and yellow flowers, 
or purpled with wide beds of deep-blue hare- 
I bells and wild hyacinths, which, swept about 
I by a strong wind, rose to defy it. But 
I the strangest feature of the regidn is, the 
I frequent apparition of huge d^ pines,— 

I skeletons of trees which piust have been dead 
i for centuries,—bleached’like human bones in 
the sun,—soiuetimes lifting up a single bare 
stem,—sometimes stretching out two vast 
gliostly arms,—sometimes ujmolding a delicate 
tracery of boughs, like the florid masonry of 
a cathedral’s open spire,—sometimes twisted 
into shai)cs which the ey^ seeking in vain for 
some living thing, iuteiprMs into forms of 
horse, or sheep, or resting pilgrim. But no 
living creature is there; nor roof for shelter; 
no sound of cow, or tdieep, or watch-dog 
Ineaks tlie silence; for wo are amidst the 
I ruins of the great Caledonian Forest, in a 
region which being devoted to a deer-park, 
nncropped an^ unmowu, is wholly desolate, 
except when a herd of its lordly tenants 
I flashes across it. No animals of chase, or 
warren, are encouraged to nestle there ; it is 
' dedicate only to one sovereign sport; and 
! when, as- on this day, unvisited by daer- 
{ stalkers, is left in its luxuriant magnificence, 

{ like a small prairie, alone. For a time the 
scene was diversified—^perhaps saddened—^by 
ail occasional living pine among the blasted 
i trees, as if waving its dark boughs in honour 
! of the dead, like funeral plumes; but onward 
i these melancholy vestiges of life disappeared, 

I and there was nothing but the rich grass, the 
bare mountains, the bright stream, and now 
i and then an uprooted trunk 4hat bridged 
it. Before we had advanced thus far into the 
j desert, the paths, though generally clad with 
! grass and flowers, became too frequently in- 
^ dented with the furrows of the winter’s 
‘ torrents, which gaped in diy beds of stone, 
for the convenient use of the horses; and, 

‘ therefore,, we left them tethered to stones 
with good circles of herbage to amuse them, 
aud proceeded ou foot to the left comer of the 
j valley ; which now, opening as we proceeded, 
between the Little Cairngorm and ]^n-Anan, 
j showed us the foot of Ben Muich Dhni, shelving 
i steeply before us. 

We now began the real work of climbing 
i , directly towards the sharp ridge, with a 
strong brook on our right. The torrents 
pour down the ribs of those mountains too 
i precipitously to admit of their nourishing 
I those lines and patches of vegetation which 


often i^om the mountain rivulets of' the 
wert; not thfd; the dedivi^ is steeper, but 
that it is mora unbroken j hence we saw no 
shrub, though grass minglM' witii the stones, 
and the tract-—being t];mt, leading to Spey- 
side—showed signs of human ^us 

far the weather had been fair; but the wind 
now became so boisterous tbAt it was difficult 
ter stand against it, and (wHdi was worse) 
rolled vast masses of cloud round the summit of 
my hopes; so that the guide expressed his fear 
that we should not be repaid for further labour. 
But the chances of open^s of the mist on the 
heights^ more glorious than the vastest pano¬ 
rama, impelled me to persevere; and we 
turned from the hills to the left to ascend a 
stony wilderness, which disclosed two black 
tarns imbedded in the basin at the top of the 
ridge, aud its steep sides upholding large 
tracts of snow. In this desolation, little heaps 
of stones, piled by the Sappers and Miners 
when they survwed the district, were wel¬ 
come vestiges of human work, and alone 
assuaged the toil of proceeding, after the 
tarns and their valley disappeared, ns we slowly 
paced on through dense cloud to the conioi 
wilderness of blocks of stone which form the 
summit. This I found indicated by a lofty 
cairn, which the Earl of Fife, the lord of the ; 
mountain, built upon it in celebration of its I 
supposed triumph over Ben Nevis, or perhaps j 
to make unfair assurance of its overtopping | 
its rival; else 1 should scarcely have known I 
the summit, on the approach; though, when | 
attained, the gentle sweep of atones on all 
sides downwara made it obvious. That was 
all I saw; and a pitiless pelting of a hail 
shower, urged by tremendous wind, did not 
allow me to wait longer than to celebrate my 
elevation by a small quantity of whiskey, in 
which my guide and 1 drank to each other 
with tliat true brotherhood which mountain 
solitude makes palpable. 

On the descent, however, as I hoped, I 
had glimpses which amply repaid the labour 
of climbing and the pelting of the hail. The 
clouds first opening showed me, far below, 
the Dee, just escap^ from the barriers which 
surround its source, gliding on through flowery 
meadows in the bri^test sunshine—a minute 
only—^os much apart from my region of 
stones as if it were a vision of imother wdrld. 
Anon, the clouds which filled the great ^venue 
leading to Aviemore uplifted their lower cur¬ 
tain, so as to show a long sunlit valley bdow 
a canopy of cloud, at the end of which a piece of 
Inverness-shire sparkled ip emerald green, ^d ' 
the lone hostehey of Aviemore flashed a dazzling 
speck of white. As I descended, the Great 
Cairngorm stood revealed from its root, close 
to that of Ben Muich Dhui, to its summit—a 
huge sugar-loaf, as if gently heaved up ‘ from, 
earth towards the sky; and between it aud 
Ben Anan opened the dark bed of Loch Aven— 
its water invisible, but its position, deep set in 
the bosom of the hills, grandly indicated,, 
that it might well be conceived black, tree- 
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leas, awful as the Oomlisk of Skye. At the 
fii-st descent of the ridge-erowned path, we 
hailed a niche of shelter; and, though wet 
and tired, found in the cold mutton and 
chicken which the guide produced, that sub¬ 
stantial comfort winch has a huri^wd im¬ 
portant portion in human ai&ir^%d never 
vindicates it more_ clearly than in mountain 
researches, Hfence'we retraced our steps; and, 
having found, the horses as we left them, were 
slowly carried to Braomar in the waning |%ht 
of a gusty evening. 

Tills imperfect glimpse of the Aberdeen¬ 
shire HighlandB assures me that, although 
they want the splendid variety which the 
mountains of Argyleshire and Perthshire 
embrace, having no feir expanse of lakes, nor 
coasts deeply indented by sea, nor prodigal 
richness of garniture lavished along ro^y 
streams—^they have a grandeur of their own, 
which would well reward the labour of j'onng 
and happy pedestrians. To them, especially 
if associated in gtoups, the solitude would not 
be oppressive, though it is decMr than I have 
ever elsewhere felt, or than I believe could be 
felt in our island. The poft, who has more 
than any other- discerned the affinities of the 
world without .and within us, allows that 

."'The shepherd and his cot 

Are privileged inmates of deep solitude 

but here the privilege is unused. From the 
time we crossed the linn of Dee to our 
return to the same spot (about nine hours), 
wo saw no man^ woman, or child—^nay, not an 
animal domesticated by man, nor any vestige 
of human abode or labour, except two men and 
a lad, who were pretending to dig turves just 
at the entrance of Glen Lul when we entered 
it, and who, when we returned, were exactly 
in the same position, ns if they had stood to 
sentinel the untrodden wilds. Wordsworth 
repi-esents the Cove of Helvellyn, where the' 
faithful dog watched his dead master for three 
months, as visited only by elemental precur¬ 
sors—the minbow, the mist, and the cloud; 
but the recesses of Helvellyn are populous, 
compared to the Cairngorm solitudes. On the 
top of Snowdon, or Ctmer Idris, you may cal¬ 
culate on finding people whom you do—or do 
not—^wish to meet. Tne ascent of Ben Lomond 
is a pastpral walk; and on the loftiest sum¬ 
mits above Glencoe you will meet some eager 
spo^ma-n arousing the ptarmigan from the 
white and dove-colonrea stones, where it 
seeks refuge among kindred colours. If you 
wish to feel what solitude really is—not 
2iimmemaun’s,bat Nature’s—^u should seek 
fts British home in t^ Aberdeenshire hills. 


C HIP S. 

* A BIllD.UtTKTIKQ SPIDEE. 

Week the veracity of any person Has been 
impugned, it is a duty which we owe to 
■ society, if it lies in our •power, to endeavour 
to establish it; and 'when that person is a 


gallantly redoublai the obligation.' Our 
chivalry is,'on the present occasion, excited 
in favour of Hadame HeHan, who, towards 
the lattCT end of the seventeenth century, 
and, during a two years’ residence in Surinam, 
employ^ her leisure in studying the many 
interesting forms of winged and vegetable life 
indigenous to that primfio oountiy. Afteb 
her return to Holland, her native land, she 
published the results of her researches. Her 
writings, although abounding in many inaccu¬ 
racies and seeming fables, contained much 
curious and new information; all the more 
valuable from the objects of her study baring 
been, at that period, either cihtirely unknown 
to the natoraliBts of Europe, or vaguely re¬ 
ported by stray seafiiring visitants; who^ 
with fhe nsflal license of toavellcrs, were more 
anxious to strike toeir hearers with astonish¬ 
ment than to extend their knowledge. 

These works were rendered still more at¬ 
tractive by numerous platei| 7 -the result of 
Madame Merian’s artistic skill—^with which 
they were profusely embellished. It is one 
of these which, with the description accom¬ 
panying it, has causid her truth to be called 
into question b/ subsequent writers ; who, 
we must conclude, had either not the good 
fortune or the good eyesight to verify her 
statements ly thein own experience. The 
illustration to which I alluae represents a 
huge spider carrying off in its jaws a hum¬ 
ming-bird, whose nest appears close at hand, 
and who had apparently been seixed whilst 
sitting on its eggs. 

liunffius, however, did not doubt the lady, 
and called the spider (which beioligs to the 


Whether this ferocious-looking hunter dues 
occasionally capture small birds ; or whether 
he subsists entirely on the wasp, bees, ants, 
and beetles which everywhere abound, what 1 
chanced myself to see in the forest will help 
to determine. 

Shortly after daybreal^ one morning in 1848, 
whilst staying at a woodcutting establishiuent 
on the Essequibo, a short distance above the 
coiffiuence of that river and the Maganim, we 
—a tall Yorkshireman and myself—started in 
our “wood-skin” to examine some spring 
hooks M^liich we had set during the previous 
evening, in the embouchure of a neighbouring 
creek. Our breakfast that morning depended 
on our success. Our chagrin may w imugiiied 
on finding all the baits untouched saveone; and, 
from that, some lurking cayman had snapped 
the body of the captured fish, leaving nothing 
but the useless head dangling in the air. 
After mentally despatching our spoiler—who 
had not tricked us for the first time—^to a 
place very far distant, we paddled further np 
the creek in search of a maam, or maroudi; 
or, indeed, of anything eatable—^bird, beasl^ or 
reptile. We had not propeeded far, when my 
companion, Blottle, who was sitting, gun in 
hand, prepared to deal destruction on the first 
living creature v;e might chance to encounter 
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—suddenly fired at some object moviug rapidly 
along the topmost branch of a tree which 
pvei'ming the sluggish stream a short way in 
^vance. For a moment or two the snccess 
of his aim seemed doubtful; then something 
came tumbling through Ifite intervening foliage, 
and I guided the canae beneath, lest the prey 
diould be lost in the water. Our surprise was 
' not unmingled, I must confess, with vexation 
at first, on fiathng that the strango character 
of our game removed our morning’s repast 
far olf as ever. A huge spider and a 
half-fledged lard lay in the Imttom of owf 
moe—the Mie with ilisjointed limbs and 
mutilated carettso; the other, uninjured by 
the shot, but nearly dead, though still faintly 
palpitating. The remains of the spider 
I showed him larger than any 5 had previ- 
I oudy seen—smaller, however, than one from 
Brazil, before me while I write—and may have 
measureil some two-and-^half inchoa in the 
■ body, with liipbs about twice that length. 

He was rough and shaggy, with.a thick cover- 
' ing of hair or bi'istles; which, besides giving 
him an ariditional appearance of strength, con¬ 
siderably increased the Cfereeness of his aspect. 
The hairs were in some pihrts fiilly an inch 
long, of a dark brown colour, inclining to 
black. His powerful jaws and sturdy arms 
seemed never adapted for the death-struggle 
I of prey less noble than this small member of 
; the feathered race, for whom our succour had 
i unhappily arrived too late. The yictim had 
i been snatched from the nest, whilst the 
j mother was probably assisting to collect a 
I morning’s meal for her offspring. It had been 
j clutched the neck immediately above the 
! shoulders: the marks of the inurderer’s 
I talons still remained; and, although no blood 
j had escaped from the wounds, they were much 
I inflamed and swollen. 

The few greenish-brown feathers sparingly 
:l scattered among the down in the wings, were 
msuificient to furnish mo with a clue towards 
a knowledge of its' species. That it was a 
hummuig-bird, however, or one of on allied 
genus, seemed apparent from the length of its 
bill. The king of the humiuing-birds, as the 
Creoles call the topaz-throat (Tvochiliia pdla 
of naturalist^, ie the almost exclusive fre¬ 
quenter of Marabella Creek, where the over¬ 
spreading foliage—^here and there admitting 
stray gleams eu smishine—^forms a cool and 
shady, though sombre, retreat, peculiarly 
adapted to his dit^osiiion; and 1 strongly 
suspect that it was the necd^ of this species 
which the spider had favoured with a visit. 
After making a minute inspection of'the two 
bodies, we consigned .them to a watery grave; 
both of os convinced tlia^ whatever de- 
traotM of Madame Meriau may urge, that 
ladj^Pfis cqrreet in assigning to the bush- 
spiaer .ao ambition wluoh often soaini above 
the Insect—and occAsioually tempts him to 
i|ake a meal of some stray feathered denimu 
01 the forest. This conclusion, I may add, 
ftilly oonfinmed some few weeks after, by 


my witnessing a still more interesting ren¬ 
contre between members of the’ several races. 
“Eat the'eater,” is one of Nature’s laws; 
and, after preventing its accomplishment by 
I depriving the spider of his food, strict justice 
would jwbably have balked us of ours. 
Fortum^^ not—one of the heartiest break¬ 
fasts I ever mode, and one of the tenderest 
and most succulent of meat, was that very 
morning. Well I xememb^ exclaiming at 
that time, “ Hcec olim, meminiisejuvdbit / ”—it 
was my first dish of stewed monkey and yams. 


THE TUB SCHOOL. 

SPEAXnia -without passion, we are bound to 
state, in broad terms, that the founder of the 
Diogenic philosophy was emphatically a 
humbug. Some people might call him by a 
harsher name; we content ourselves with the 
popular vernacular. Formidable as he was 
—this unwashed dog-baptised—^with a kind 
of savage grandeur, too, about his inde¬ 
pendence and his fearlessuess—still was he a 
humbug ; setting forth fancies for facts, and 
jnd^ng all men by the measure of one. 
Manifestly afflicted with a liver complaint, i 
his physical disorders wore the mask of j 
mental power, and a E^ate of body that | 
required a course of calomel or a dose of pu- j 
ri^ng jxiwdei's, passed current in the world | 
for intellectual superiority;—not a rare case 
in times when madness was accounted potent i 
inspiration, and when the exhibition of ' 
mesmeric phenomena formed the title gf the 1 
Pythoness to her mystic tripod. 

I Diogenes is not the only man whose dis- 
! turbeu digestion has led multitudes, like on 
ijjnis fatmus, into the bogs and marshes of false¬ 
hood. Abundance of sects are about, winch 
their respective followers class under one ge¬ 
neric bead of inspiration, but which have 
sprung from the same hepatic inaction, or 
epigastric inflammation, as that wliich made 
the Cynic lielieve in the divinity of dirt, luid 
see m a tub the fittest temple to virtue. All 
that narrows the sympathies—ail that makra 
a man think better of himself than of his 
“neighbours”—all that compresses the illi¬ 
mitable mercy of God into a small talisman 
which you and your followers alone possess 
—all that crejates condmnnation—^is of the 
Diogenie Tub School; corrupt in the core, 
and rotten in the root—fruit, leaves, and 
flowers, the heritage of death. . 

A superstitions reverence for a bilious con¬ 
dition of body and an abhorrence of soap and 
water, as savouring of idolatiy oit of luxuiy— . 
aceording to the dress and nation of the Cynic 
—made up thq Cundamentd ideas of his 
school; and to this day they ore the cabala of 
one division of the sect. We 'confess not to 
-be .able to see much beauty in either of these 
conditions, and are rather proud t^i other¬ 
wise of our state of disbeliiB ; holding health 
and ^eanliuess in high honour, and hoping 
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mncli of mom! improwment from tbeir 
better preservation. But to tlie Tub School, 
good digestive powers, and their conseqnenoe, 
good tefiaper, were evidences of lax prinpipW, 
wd cleaniineea w!ia ungodliness or enemina^; 
ns the unpurified* denouncer prayed to St. 
GUes, or saortfioed to Yenus Cloacina. Talce 
the old monks as an ezaEQple. Not that we 
ai-e about to condemn the whole Catholic 
Church under a cowled mask. She has 
valuable men among her sons; but, in such a 
large body, there must of necessity be some 
members weaker than the rest; and the 
mendicant friars, and do-nothing monks, were 
about the weakest and the worst that ever 
appeared by the Catholic altar. They were 
essentially of the Tub School, as false to 
the best purposes of mankind as the famous 
old savage ,of Alexander’s time. Dirt and 
vanity, bile and condemnation, were the jxi- 
temosters of their litany; and what rise] 
lay in the tub which the king over sha¬ 
dowed from the sun ? All the accounts, of 
which we read, of pious horror of baths and 
w'ashhouses-rall the frantic renunciation of 
laundresses, and tike belief in hair-shirts, to 
I the prejudice of honest linen—all the religious 
i zeiil against small-tooth combs, and the siui 
j which lay In razors and nail-brushes—all the I 
I holy preference given to coarec cobbling of 
i skins of beasts, over civilised tailoring of 
i seemly garments — iill the superiority of bare i 
j feet, which never knew tlie meaning of a 
I pediluvium, over those which ehoe.s and 
i Lose kept wann, and foot-baths rendered 
i .cleau—all the hatred of madBe.<® against the! 
I j’ciinements of life, and the cultivation of the 
' beautiful;—these were the evidences of the 
Diogeuii nhilosophy; and of Monachism too ; 
and of otlier forms of faith, which we could 
name in the same breath. And how much 
good was in them? What natural divinity 
lies in fur, whirii the cotton plant does not 
possess ? Wherein consists the holiness of 
mud; and the ungodliness of alkali ? wherein 
the purity of a matted beard, and the im¬ 
piety of Metcalfe’s brushes, and Mechi’s 
mamc strop ? It may be so; and we all the 
while may be mentally blind; and yet, if we 
lived in a cliamel-house, whose horrors the 
stony core of a cataract concealed, we could 
not wish to be couched, that seeing, we might 
understand the frightful eouditious, of which 
blindness kept us ignorant. 

But bating the laths and .washhouses, 
hempen girdles and hairy garments, we 
,, quarrel still* with the.ant'mua of Diogenes 
^nd his train. Its social savageness was bad 
enough—its spiritual insolence was worse. 
The separatism—^the stand ofij for I am 

holier than thou”—^the condemnation of a 
wholp world, if walking apart from Ats way— 
the substitution of soktary -exaltation for the 
Mtivity of charity—^e proud jud^vent of 
Gofl’s world, and the presumptnous division 
•into good and evil of ttle Eternal;^—all this 
was and is of tlie Cynic’s philosophy; and all 


this is what we abjure with heart and soul, as 
the main ILuk of the chain which binds men to 
CTuelty, to ignorance, and to 'sin; for the un¬ 
loosing of which we must wait before we see 
them tairly in the way ofprogi'ess. 

How fame the religion pf condemnation !— 
how hardening to t-)ie heart 1—how narrowing 
to the sympailues! We take d section for the 
whole, and swear that the iHimit^bla All must 
be according to the fonn of the unit I; we 
make ourselves God’s, and judge of the infinite 
univerae by the teaching of our finite senses. 
They who do this most are they whom'men 
call “zealous for God’s glory,” “ stern sticklers 
for the truth,” and .“haters of latitudina- 
rianism.” And if all the sockl charities ai-e 
swept down in their course, they are mourned 
over gently^ but only so much as if llicy were 
sparrows lying dead beneath thi! blast, that 
slew the enemy. ’Tis a pity, say they, “ that 
men must be firm to the trutii, yet cruel to 
their fellows ; but if it muai be so, why, let 
them fall fast as snowflakes. Wlial is liuiunii 
life, compared to the preservation of the 
truth?” Ah! frietjtda and brothers—is not i 
the ’ necessity oi^ cruelty the warrautiy of I 
falsehood; ? The truth of life is Love, and all i 
which negatives love is false; and every drop ; 
of blood that ever flowed in the preservation i 
of any dogma, bord in its necessity the con- ! 
demnation of that dogma. I 

Turn where we will, and as iar baclcvrard | 
as we will, we ever find the spiiit of the i 
Diogenic iibilosophy ; and clothed, too, in I 
muoli the same garb of unseemly disorder i 
as that in vogue among the dog-baptised. 
Ancient East gives us many parallels ; and to 
this day, dirty, lazy, fakirs of Hindostan 
assault the olfactories, and call for curses on 
the eflfeminacy of the cleanly and the sane. 
Sometimes, though, the Diogeuites assume the ^ 
scrupulosity of the Pharisee, and then they - 
retain only the crimes of the Inquisition, not | 
lire habits and apmrel of the Busjesmen. ! 
Take the sincere Pharisee, for instance; ' 
regard his holy Ijorror of the Samaritan (the 
independent of his day) for failing in the 
strict letter of the law ;*near his stem denuih' 
ejations against all sinners, be they moral 
or be they doctrinal.; mark the unpitying 
“ Crucify him! crucify him! ” against Him 
who taught novel doctrines of equality and 
brotherhood, and the nullify of form; see the 
urity of his own Pharisaic life, and grwt 
im his proud curse on all that are not like 
unto him. He is a in his heart, one 
who judges of universm humanity by the in- 
divicniaiism of one. Then, the hoary, haify, 
dog-baptised, who seofied at all the deomicies 
of life, not to speah of its amenities, and had 
no gentle Plato’s pride of refinement, with all 
the Brutal pride of coarseness-r-nlid Diogenes 
worthily represent the best functions of man¬ 
hood f A^in, the monks and friars of the 
dark' ages, and the hermits of old, they who 
left the world of man "jtnade in the image of 
God,” because th^ holier than their 
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brethren, and might have nowht in com¬ 
mon with the likeness of the Mohim; they 
who gave uj> tlie deeds of charity for the 
endless repetition of masses and vespers, and 
who thought to do God better service by 
mumbling masses in a cowl, than by living 
among their fellows, loving, aiding, and im¬ 
proving—were not all these followers' in the 
train of Diogenes ?—^if not in the dirt, then in 
the bile; if not in the garb, then in the heart. 
Denouncers, condemners; narrowing, not en- 
1 larging; hating, not loving; they were traitors 

I to the virtue o? life, while dreaming that they 
alone held it Sacred. 

And now, have we no snarling Cynics, no 
Pharisee, no Inquisitor ? Have we taken to 
j good heart the divine record of love, of &ith,, 
1 which an sesthetic age has 'snbhmated into 
credos, and left actions as a capai. mortuum ! 
Have we looked into the meaning of the 
practical lesson which the Master taught 
when he foi^/e ,the adulteress, and sat at 
meat with the sinners ? or have we not rather 
cherished the spiritual pride which shapes 
out bitter words of censure for our fellows, 
and lays such stress on likeness that it over¬ 
looks unity? The question is worthy of an 
answer. 

The world is wide. Beasts and fishes, 
birds and reptiles, wee(M and flowers—-which 
here are weeds, and there are flowers, accord¬ 
ing to local fancy—^the dwarfed shrub of the 
Alpine steeps, and the monster palm of the 
tropical plains ; the world is wide enough to 
contain them all, and man is wise enough 
to love them all, each in its sphere, and its 
degree. But what we'do for Nature, we 
refuse to Humanity. To her we allow divei^ 
sity; to him we prescribe sameness; in her 
we see the loveliness of uulikeness, the 
symmetry of variation; in him we must have 
multitudes shaped by one universal rule; 
and what we do not look for in the senseless 
tree, we attempt on the immortal soul. 
Relimon, philosophy, and social politics, must 
be of the^ same form with all men, else woe 
to the wight who thinks out of the straight 
line ! Diagonal minds are never popular, and 
the hand which draws one radius smites him 
who lines another equal to it iii all its parts, 
and from the same centre point. TheCathohe 
denies t!^e Protestant; the Episcopalian con¬ 
temns the Presbyterian; the Free Kirk is 
shod like a branching horn; the Independent 
denounces the Swedeuboi^pan; the |dormonite 
is persecuted by the Unitarian. It is one 
unvarying rouna; the same thing called by 
difierent names. Now all this u the very 
Bo^pf Diogonism. Cowl, mitre, or band— 
^si&ictive signs to each party—^all are lost 
in the shadow of. the tub, and jumbled up 
into a strange form, which hath the name of 
Him of Sinope engraved on- its forehead. 
Separatism and denunciation against him 
who is not with thee in all matters of faith, 
taake thee, my friend, a Cynic in thy heart; 
and, though thou znayst wear NicoU's paletots 

mid Medwin’s boots, and mayst prank thyself 
in all imaginaUe coxcombries, tnou art still 
hut a Diogenite, a Cynic, and a Pharisee; 
washing ^e outside of the platter, but leaving ! 
the inside encrusted still, believing falsely, j 
that thou hast nought to do with a cause, 
because, thou hast not worn its cockade.' 

Yet, are we going past the Tub School, 
though it lingers stiff in high plac(». We see 
it in party S<piabbles, ndt so much df politics 
to^ay, as of the most esoteric doctrines of 
faith. We hear great men discussing the 
ouestion of “prevenient grace,” as they would 
discuss the composition of milk punch, and 
we hear them mutually anathematize each 
other on this plain and demonstrable pi'o- 1 
position. We call this Diogenism, and of 1 
a virulent sort, too. We know that ceitain 1 
men are tabooed by certain other men ; that | 
a churchman refuses communion with him i 
who is of no church, or of a different church ; 
and that one Arian thinks dreadful things of 
another Arian. We call these men Pharisees, 
who deny kindred with the Samaritans—but 
we remember who it was that befriended the 
Samaritans. We know that monks still exist, 
whose duty to man consists in endless prayers 
to God, (in using vain repetitions as the : 
Heathens do); who open their mouths wide, ' 
and expect that Heaven will fill them ; who 1 
hold the active duties of life in no esteem ; j 
and separate themselves from their fellows ; 
in all the grandeur of religious superiority. i| 
We cannot sec much difference between these |- 
men, the Hindoo Fakirs, and the unsavoury i 
gentleman of the Grecian tub. They are ait i 
of the some genus; but, Heaven be praised ! 1 

they are dying out from the world of man, 
as leprosy, and the black plague, ^d oUier 
evils, are dying out. Tiue enlightenment will 
extirpate them, as well as other malaria. If 
Sanitary Commissions sweep out the choler% 
wknowledged Lore will sweep out all this 
idleness and solitary hatred, and make, men 
at last confess that Love and Recognition are 
grander things than contempt and intoleraiiee; 
m a word, that real Christianity is better than 
any form whatsoever, of the Diogenic phi¬ 
losophy of hatred. | 

On Seftember 29lA wu ptibUthed, price St, Od., ntatlp 
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We have no doubt whatever that this occupa¬ 
tion was the juincipal solace of his existence. 

A profound respect for money pervaded 
Our ^hool, which was, of course, derived 
from its Chief. We remember an idiotic 
goggle-eyed boy, vfitii' a big head and half- 
crowns without end, who suddenly appeared 
as a parlor-boardet, and was mmoured to 
have come by sea &tim some mysterious port 
of the earth where Ids parents rolled in gold. 
He was usually called “ Mr.” by the Cluef, 
and was said to feed in the parlor on steaks 
and gravy; likewise to drink currant wine. 
And he openly stated that if rolls and coffee 
• were ever denied him at breakfast, he would 
write home to that unknown part of the 
globe from wliicb he had eomb, and cause 
himself to be recalled to the regions of gold. 
He was put into no form or doss, but learnt 
alone, as little as he liked—and he liked very 
little—and thsre was a belief among us that 
this was because he was too wealthy to be 
“taken down.” His special treatment, and 
our vague association of him with the sea, 
and with storms, and sh'arks, and Coral Reefis, 
oee.'isioned the wildest Icgehds to be circulated 
as his history. A tragedy in blank verse was 
written on the subject—our memory does 
not deceive us, by the hOad that now chronicles 
these recollections—^in which his fetber figured 
as a Pirate, and was shot for a voluminous 
catalogue of atrocities : first imparting to his 
wife the secret of tlie cave in which his wealth 
was stored, and from which his only son’s 
half-crowns now issued. Dumbledon (tbe 
boy’s name) was represented as “ yet unborn ” 
when his brave father met his fate; and the 
despair and grief of Mrs. Dumbledon at that 
calamity was movingly shadowed forth os 
having weakened the parlor-boarder’s mind. 
This production was received with great &vor, 
and was twice performed with closed domrs in 
the dining-room. But, it g(^ wind, and was 
seized as libellous, and brought the unlucky 
poet into severe affliction. Some two years 
afterwards, all of a sadden one day, Dumble- 
don vaiushed. It was whispered that the 
Cfiiief himself had taken him down to the 
Dockr^ and xeshippod him for the Spanish 
Main i .but nothing oartain was ever known 
about ms dlsappeanuioe. At tffls hour, we 
cannot thorougmy di^nnect him freun Ckdi- 
fomia. 

Our School was ratherlamouBfiir mysterious 
pupils. There was. anotbeiwa heavy yoaiig 
man, with a large double-oased silver wat(di, 
and a fat knife the hmidle of whidi was a 
perfect tool-box-rr-who unaecountahly appeared 
one day at a special desk of his osm, ereoted 
^ close to that of the Chiei^ with whom he held 
familiar converse. He lived m f^ paiior, 

. and went gut for walks, and never teok tbe 
least notice of us-<«idve]i «f us, the first 
unlew ite give us a depre^tcury kitdc, or 
grindy io take our hat off and fhinw it 
away, when he encountered us out of doom: 
whi^ unpleasant ceremony he always per- 


fonned as he passed—^not even condesepnding 
to stop for the purpose. Some of us helievel- 
that the classical attaimaents of this phe- 
.nomenon were (terrifiq, bat that his peuman- 
ship and arithmetic were, defective, and he 
had come there to mend them ; others, that he 
was going to set up a school, and luul paid the 
Chief “ twenty-fi.ve' pound down,” for leave to 
see our sdiool at weak. The gloomier spirits 
even said that' he was going to buy us; against 
which contingency, conspiracies were set on 
foot for a general defection and running 
away. However, he never did that. After 
staying for a' quarter, during wliich period, 
though closely observed, he was never seen to 
do anything but make pens out of quills, write 
small-hand in a secret portfolio, and punch 
the point of the sharpest blade in his knife 
into his desk, all over it, he too disappeared, 
and his place knew him no more. 

There was another boy, a fiiir, meek boy, 
with a delicate complexion and rich curling 
hair, who, we found out, or tiioUght we found 
out (we have no idea now, and probably 
had none then, on what grounds, but it was 
confidentially revealed,from mouth to mouth), 
was the son of a Viscount who had de¬ 
serted his lovely mother. It was under¬ 
stood that if he had his rights, he would 
be worth twenty thousand a year. And 
that if his mother over met his father, she 
would shoot him with a silver pistol which 
she carried, always loaded to the muzzle, i'or 
that purpose. He was a very suggestive 
topic. So was a young Mulatto, who was 
always believed (though very amiable) to have 
a dagger about him somewhere. But, wc 
tliink they were both outshone, upon the 
whole, by another boy who claimed to have 
been bom on the twenty-ninth of Eebruaiy, 
and to have cmly one birthday in five years. 
We suspect this to have been a fiction—^but 
he lived upon it all the time he was at Our 
School. 

The principal currency of Our School was 
slate-penciL It had some inexplicable value, 
tliat was never ascertained, never reduced to 
a standard. To have a gr^ hoard of it, was 
somehow to be rich.. We used to bestow it in 
charity, and confer it as a precious boon upon 
our chosen friends. When the holidays 
were coming, contributions were solicited for 
certain boys whose relatives were in India, 
and who were appealed for under the gmieric 
name of “Hohmy-stoppers,”—appropriate 
marks of remembrance that .should enliven 
and cheer,them in their homeless state.' 
Personally, we always contributed these 
tokens oi sympathy m the form of slate- 
pencil, and always felt that it would be a 
eomfo^ and a freasime to them. 

Our School was remaikable for wliite mice. 
Eed-poUs, linnetB, and evmt oanartea were 
keptin desks, drawers, hat-boxes, and. other 
rtxange refuges for birds; but white mice 
were the favourite stock. The boys trained 
the mice, much better than the masfeis 
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trained tlie boys. We recall one wliite mouse, 

' who lived in the cover of a Latin dictionary, 
who ran tip ladders, drew Boman chariots, 
shouldered muskets, turned wheels, and even 
made a very ’ creditable appearance on the 
stage as the’ Bog of Montargis. He might 
i have achieved greater things, but for having 
1 the misfortune to ipistake his way in a tri- 
I tiinphal procession to the Capitol, when he 
fell into a deep inliatand, and was dyed black 
and drowned. The mice were the occasion 
of some most ingenious engineering, in the 
construction of their houses and instniments 
of performance. The famous one belonged 
to a Company of proprietors, some of whom 
have since made Eailroads, Engines, and 
Telegi-aplis; the chairman has erected mills 
and bridges in New Zealand. 

The usher at our school, who was considered 
to know ovoiything as opposed to the Chief 
who was considered to know nothing, wm a 
bony, gentle-feced, clerical-looking young nuui 
in rusty black. It was whispered that he was 
sweet upon one of Maxby’s sisters (Maxby 
lived close by, and was a day pupil), and 
furtlier that he “ favoured Maxby.” As we 
remember, he taught Italian to Maxby’s 
sistere on half-liolidays. He once went to 
the jilay with them, and wore a white waist¬ 
coat and a rose : which was considered among 
us e<piivalent to a declaration. We were of 
opinion on flrnt occasion that to the last 
uiomeni he expected Maxby’s father to ask 
liim to dinner at five o’clock, and therefore 
neglected bis own dinner at half-past one, and 
! finally got none. We exaggerated in our 
imnginatinus the extent to wliicli he pumohed 
Maxby’s father’s cold meat at supper; and we 
^reed to believo that he was elevated with 
wine and water when he came home. But, we 
all liked him; fur he had a good knowledge of 
boys, and would have made it a much better 
school if ho had had more power. He was 
writbig-mastor, mathematical master, Ei^lirii 
master, made out the bills, mended thp 
pens, and did all sorts of things. He 
divided the littlo boys with the Latin masto 
(tliey were smuggled through their rudi¬ 
mentary books, at odd times when there 
was nothing else to do), and he always 
called at parents’ houses to inquire after sick 
boys, because he had gentlemanly manners. 
He was rather musical, and on some remote 
quarter-day had bought an old trombone; 
but a bit of it was lost, and it made the most 
• .extraordinary * sounds when ho sometimes 
trjpd to play it of an evening, fils holidays 
never began (on accotint of the bills) until 
long after ours ; but, in the summer-vacations 
he used to tdke pedestrian excursions with a 
knapsack ; and at Christmastime, he went to 
see his father at Chipping Norton, who.we all 
said (on no autiiority) was a dairy-fed-pork- 
butoher. "Poor fellow 1 Hp was v«y low all 
day on Maib/s sister’s wedding-day, and 
afterwards was thought to favor Maxby 
more 'than ever, though he had been expected 


to spite him. He has been dead these twenty 
yenrs. Poor fellow! , , 

Our remembrance of Qui* BchooJ, presents 
the Latin master as a -coioriess double<l-up 
near'-«ighted man with a orwteh, who was 
alwalys cold, anu always putting onions into 
liis ears for deafness, ana always disclosiug 
ends of fionnel under all his garments, and 
almost always applyuig a Ixul of poeket- 
handkerchief to some part of his face with a 
screwing .action round and round. He was a 
very good scholar, and took gri'.at pains where 
he saw intelligence and a •desire to le^m: 
otherwise, perhaps not. Onr ineniory presents 
liim (unless teased into a passion) with as 
little ciierg^as color—4i8 having been wm-riod 
and tormented into monotonous feebleness —as 
having had the best part of his life gi’ouiul out 
of him in a Mill of boys. Wo remcml ler with 
terror how he fell asleep one sultry afternoon 
with the little smuggled class\)efore liiin, and 
awoke not when the footstep of the Chief fell 
heavy on the floor; how the Chief aroused 
him, in the midst ofu dread silence, and said, 
“Mr. Blinkins, arc you ill, sir?” how he 
blushiiigly replied, “ Sir, ratho- so ”; how the 
Chief retorted witii severity, “Mr, Blinkins, 
this is no place to IxibiU in ” {wliich was very, 
very true), and walked back, solemn as the 
gbost in Hamlet, tmtU, catching a wandering 
eye, he caned that boy for inattention, an<l 
happily expressed his feelings towards the 
Latin master through the medium of a 
substitute. 

There was a fat little danciug-mastei' who 
used to come in a gig, and taught the more 
advanced among us liompipes (as an accom¬ 
plishment in great social demand in after-life); 
and thefe was a brisk little French master who 
used to come in the simniest weather, with a 
haiidleless umbrella, and to whom the Chief 
was always polite, because (as wc believed), if 
tbe Chim oifended him, he would instantly 
address the Chief in French, and for over 
confound him before the boys with his 
inability to understand or reply. 

There was, .besides, a sending man,-whoso 
name was Phil. Our retrosjiective. glance 
presents Phil as a shipwrecked carpenter, 
cast away upon the deseri' island of a school, 
and carrying into practice an ingenious inkling 
of many tiMes. Ho mended wliatever was 
broken, and made whatever was wanted. He 
was general glazier, amwg other things, and 
meuoM all the broken wmdows—at the prime 
cost (as was darkly rumoured among ,us) of 
ninepence, for ev^y square charged three-and- 
six to parents. We had a high opinion of his 
mechonicfd genius, and genermlyneld that the 
Chief “ knew something bad of him,” and on 

g ain of divulgenoe enforced Phil to be hi^ 
oudsman. we particularly remember that 
PhU had a sovermgn contempt for learning: 
which engenders in os a respect fbr his saga¬ 
city, as it implies his accurate obsawatiou of 
the relative positions of the Chief and the 
U^ers. He was an impenetrable man, who 
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be is of the earth, earthy,—the sacred odour 
exists not for him. 

Yet, in the deep melancholy, the expres- 
Bon of harrowing regret with which he did 
look up at that bouse—even in the very 
deptht of Ms morad degradation and suffering 
_^the seeds of better things might be germi¬ 
nating. Who shall say! He has sounded 
the very base-string of misery; he touches 
ground at last—that may be something. 

The sparrows chirped in the rays of the 
sun, ana the little sweeper whistled away. 
Different figures began sparingly to appear, 
and one by one crept out; objects of strange 
aspect who seem to come, one knows not 
whence ;—^the old clothes-man, with his low 
and sullen croak ; country carts ; milk-men, 
rattling their cans against area rails; butcher- 
boys swinging their, trays. Presently were 
heard, immediately below where the man 
was sitting, the sounds of awakening life;— 
unlocking of doors, opening of windows, the 
pert voices of the women servants, and the 
surly responses of the men ; shutters above 
began to be unfolded, and the eyes of the 
large house gradually to open. The man 
watched them—^his head resting still ujjon 
his hand, and his face turned upwai-ds—until, 
at length, the hall-door opened, displaying a 
j haudsome vestibule, and a staircase gay with 
' }).'iinting and gilding. A housemaid issued 
I forili to shake the door-mat. 

I Then he arose and Blo\tly moved away; 
j every now and then casting a wistful glance 
I backwards at tlie house, until he turned the 
I coi'iicr, and it was lost to his sight. 

Tims he left a place w'hioh once had been 
bis Own. 

With his head bent downwards, he walked 
slow'iy on ; not projHiriy pursuuig his way— 
for he had no way nor object to pursue— 
but continuing Ms way, as if he had, like a 
ball once set in motion, no motive to stand 
still. He looked neither to the right nor to 
j the left; yet seemed mechanically to direct 
' his footsteps towards the north. At length, 

1 he slowly entered one of tire larger streets in 
the neighbourhood of Portland Place. His 
attention was excited by a bustle at the door of 
one of the houses, and ho looked up. There 
was a funeral at a house which stood in this 
street a little detached from the others. The 
idumes were white. It was the funeral of an 
unmarried person. Why did Ms heart quiver ? 
Why did he make a sudden pause ? Had 
he never seen a funeral with wMte pltunes 
before in his life 1 

Was it by Mmc mysterious of 

nnlure that this reckless, careless, fallen man— 
who had looked at the effigies of death, and 
at death itself, hundreds and hundreds of 
times, with negligent unconcern—shuddered 
and tuhied pale, as if smitten to the heart by 
some unanticipted horror J . * 

I cannot dell. AU Tknow is, that, struck 
with a sudden invincible terror, impelled by 
a strange but dreadful curiosity, he staggered, 


rather tliau walked forward; supporting | 
himself as he went against the iron rails, .ana ! 
thus reached the steps of the house just as 
the coffin was being carried down. 

Among the msmy many pfts once j.x)saessed, 
and all misused, was one of the longest, i 

clearest, and quickest sights tlmt I ever I 
remember to have heard of' His forlorn ej'o ' 
glanced upon the coffin; he read; | 

“EU.A WlNSIASlBy, ! 

Died June 2!(, 18 . . . i 

, Aged Twenty-three.” j 

And he staggered. The railH,conld no longer I 
support him. "He sank down upon the flag- ! 
stones. 

The men gnpged about the funeral lifted 
the poor ragged creature ujp. A mere common 
beggar, they thought; ana they were about to 
call a policeman, and bid him*tako charge 
of him; when a lady, who was standing at the 
dining-room window of the hewse, opened it, 
and asked what was the matter ? 

“I don’t know, Ma’am,” said the under¬ 
taker’s man ; “ but Ijiis here gent has fallen 
down, as 1 take in a fit, or something of 
the sort. Policeman, hadn’t you beat get a 
stretcher, and carry him to the workhus or 
to the hospital 1 ” 

“No,” said the laSy, “better bring him 
in here. Mr. Pearson is in the house, and 
can bleed him, or do what is necessary.” 

Upon which the iirsensible man Wiis care¬ 
fully lifted and carried by two or throe of 
the men up the steps. At the door of the I 
hall they were met oy the lady who had ap¬ 
peared at the window. She was evidently a 
gentlewoman by her dress and manners. 

She was arrayed very simply. Her grey hair 
was folded smoothly imder her bonnet-cap; 
her black silk cloak still hung upon her 
shoulders; her bonnet rested upon a pole/ 
screen in the dining-room. It seemed by tMs 
that she was not a regular inhabitant of the 
house in wMch she exercised authority. No¬ 
thing could be more gentle and kind than the 
expression of her calm, but firm countenance ; 
but upon it the lines of boitow, or of years, 
were deeply traced. She was, evidently, one 
who had not passed through the world with¬ 
out her own portion of suftering; but sbe 
seemed to have suffered herself, only the more ' 
intimately to commiserate the suffering of 
others. i 

They laid the stranger upon the sofa in the 
dining-room; and, at the lady’s desire, sent 
for Mr. Pearson, who was the house a^the- ' 
caiy. Whilst waiting for him, she stood j 
with her eyes fixed upon the face of tlie ]| 
stnuiger; and, as she did so, curiosity, w'onder, '! 
doubt, conviction, and astonishment were |i 
Xutiuted in succession upon her face. | 

Very soon Mr. Pearson appeared, and j' 
advised the usual remedy of bleeding. The [ 
lady walked to the window, and stood there, 
watching the proceedings of those without. J 
until the arwtt^ementBofa very simple funeral | 
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wa?B termiiiatedl, and the Uttle procession, 
lirhieh attended the young Ella Winatanley to 
lifer untimely grave, gradually .moved on, and 
disappeared at the turnine, ot the street. 

The countenaaoe of the ^y, as she returned 
to the sofa, showed that aim had been very 
much moved by the eight: 

Having been bled^ ‘^e stranger opened his‘ 
eyes; wmch now, as he lay there, extended 
upon the sofa, displayed a gloomy but remaa k- 
able beauty—a beauty, however, arising rather 
from their form and colour, than from their 
expreaaioD, which was more painful than in- 
interesting. Ji^^u the lady fixed her eyes 
upon his mce, and again she shuddered, and 
half turned away. I’ity, disgust, and regret, 
were mingled in her gesture. 

The stranger’s eyes followed her, with‘a 
dreamy and unsettled look. He seemed to 
be as mazed Vith wonder as she was. 

She turned again, as if to satisfy her doubts. 
His eyes met <iiers; and, as they did so, re* 
collection seemed to be restored. 

" Where am I, and what is it ? ” he 
muttered. » 

“ You are where you will be taken good 
cai-e of, until you are able to bo removed,” 
said the lady. ‘‘ Is there any one you would 
wish to have sent for 1 ”, 

The man did not speak. 

“ A)iy one you would wish to be sent for 1 ” 
she rcY>eated. 

“ Ho,”die answered. 

“ Anything moro you would wish to have 
done?’’ 

“Nothing.” 

He lay silent for some time, with his eyes 
still fixed upon her. 

At last he said, “ Tell me where I am ? ” 

“ Where you are welcome to be, until you 
can gather strength enough to proceed to the 
place to wMch you were going when this 
attack seized yon. And that was— ? ” 

“Nowhere. But what house is this ?”• 

“ A house only destined fur the reception 
of ladies,” she answered. 

“Ladies! what ladies?” 

“ The sick, who have no other home.” 

“ A house of charity, then 1 ” 

“Partly.” 

“And that one—that one—that young 


1 

creature, whose -Do you know hep ? 

anything about heir—V' 

“Yes, answered the lady, with gravity, 
approaching to sevexity, “I do know «i»cA 
about her." 


“ Wliy — why did she come hew ? ” 

“ Because she was friendless and deserted; 
poor, sick, and misex-able. She had given up 
what little money she had to supply the wants 
—perhaps—who knows?—4he vices of an¬ 
other. Happily there were found those who 
would befriend her.” 

“ And she accepted the chanty 
received the abns ?” 

“ fi&e had learned to subimt heraelf to the 
wiUofGkxi.” 


He shut his teeth together, with aeomething 
between bittci'ness and contempt at these last 
words, and turned his bead away. 

“ You are her falher ?” said the lady. 

“lam—” 

“ Then you are a very wretched rntm,”' die 
added. 

“ Yies,” he replied, “ I am nrost miserable.” 
“You are one who have reaped from 
seeds, which might have produced a rich 
harvest of happiuee^ Tiothing but Hack and 
blighted misery.” 

I She spoke with lumsual severity, for her 
soul recoiled at his aspect: she saw nothing 
in it to soften her feelings of indigmition. i 
“ I have lived,” he answered. ! 

I “How?” ; 

“ How! as others of my temper have lived. 

It is not my fault that 1 was bom with an in- 
[ vincible passion for enjoyment. I did not make ; 
myself. If pleasure be but the forerunner 
of satiety—if life be but a cheat—if delight 
be but the precursor of misery—a delusion 
of flattexTng lies,— I did not arrange the 
system. Why was virtue made so hard, and 
self-indulgence so enticing? I did not con- F 

trive the scheme.” j 

“Such excuses,” the lady replied, “the 
honest consciousness within ns rejects; such 
os your oWn inner conscience -at the very ; 
moment you utter them disclaims. She 
who is gone—a bi’oken-hearted victim of 
another’s errors—hoped better things, when 
she exhausted almoBt her last breath in 
prayers for you.” 

“ Prayers !” in a tone that spoke volumes. 

“ Yes, prayers.” 

“What is become of my other daughter ?— ' 
I want to go to her." ; 

“ She died, I believe, about twelve mouths 
ago.” 

“ Then I am alone in the world 1” 

“ You have no children, now.” ' 

“Are you going to turn me ont into the i 
street ?” he suddenly asked, after a short 
silence. j 

“ The rules of this house — ^which is dedicated i 
to the assistance of sick and helpless women { 
—will not admit of your remaining,” 1 

“ I am going. You will hear of me next as I 
one past recovery; picked up out of some ' 
kennel by tlie police. You would have done 
better not to have restored me. 1 should { 
have died quietly.” ] 

“ But without repentance.” 

“ Repentance 1 ” he said, fiercely. “ Repent, 
while my whole soul is writhing with agony?,, 
Ella! Ellaidfl could only have kept*my Ena, 
she would have tended me—she would have 
soothed me—she would have worked for me.” 

“Tea,” said the lady, “she would have 
done this, and much more—but God has 
‘taken her ; has rescued her from your heart¬ 
less B^fishness.” To herself she added—^fur 
iher .heoi^ was glowing with indignation— 
“Even in this supreme moment, he thinks ot 
nothing but of himaeK” 


I 
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" She would have been more gentle with me 
t.>iiin you are,” "be said, with a half-reproMhful 
sigh. 

“ye% yes—she would have felt only for 
you—7 happen to feel for her.” 

“Wbioh !• never did.” 

“Never—” 

“ You say true,” said he musing. 

CffilFfGa tnS SSOOKD. 

“ Julian Winstanley-■” 

“He who won the steeple-chase yesterday? 
Who, in the name of goodness, is Julian Win- 
Btiinley? A namo of some pretension} yet 
nobody seems to know where he came from.” 

“ Oh, dear, that is quite a mistake. 1 beg 
your pardon— everybody knows where he came 
from. Tliis bird of gay plumage was lurched 
in a dusky hole and comer of the city; where 
Lis grandfather made a fabulous fort.une by 
gambling in the funds.” 

“ Ho is as handsome a young fellow as ever 
was hatched fiom a muckworm.” 

“ Uc is a careless, dashing prodigal, what¬ 
ever else; and I never look at him without 
tlimking of Hogarth’s picture of the ‘ Miser’s 
Heir.’ .What say you to him, Blake, with 
, your considering iace ? Como, out with your 
wisdom ! You con make a sermon out of a 
stoue, you know.” 

“ May bo so. A stone might furnish matter 
for discourse, as well as other things} but I am 
not in the li amour for preaching to-day. 1 
can’t lielj) being sorry for the scapegrace.’’ 

“ So like you, ContratUction! Sorry for 
him ! And, pray, what for ?— because he is the 
hiuidsomest, most aristociatical-looking peiimn 
one almost over met with— because he is really 
clever, aud can do wliatever ho pleases.in no 
time (might have taken a doublo-finit at Oxford 
easily, 1‘cnroso says, if bo would)—or because 
he has got countless heaps of gold at his 
banker’s ; anil, nobody to ask him a why or a 
wherefore ; may do, In ail thiug!^ just what he 
likes—or because he can drink like a fish, dance 
like Yeslris, ride like Chifihey; l>e up all night 
•lud about all day, and never tire, be never 
out of spirits, never dull ? Harry Blake! 
Who ’ll come and hear Harry Blake 1 He is 
going to give his reasons, why a man who has 
every good thing of the world is most especially 
to be pitied.” • 

“I iMu going to do no suoli tiling.' The 
reasons aie too obvious. I deal not in 
tmisms.” 

“ Woil, all I know is, that ho won the steeple- 
*'chase yesterday, and to-day he bgat Bincent, 
thS champion, nt billiaiils. To-morrow he goes 
to the ball at Bicester; and see if be does not 
beat us all at dancing there, and bear away 
the belle, whoever the belle may be—though 
the bldod of a stookfrroker do run in his 
veins.” * 

“ Ilia blood may be mt good ak another’s, for 
aught I know,” said ihe philosopter; “Imt 
1 ^ubi whether the rearing be.” 

“ It is the blood, d^nd upon it. BMe, 
you are quite rij^%” said a pale, affected 
young man, who stood by, and Was grandson 
to an ^1; “ the blood^hene upstarts are 
vul^, irremediably, do what they wilL” 

“That not quite,” said Harty Blake. “I 
have seen as great culw as evst walked behind 
a plou|^-tail who would call oousitte with the 
Conqueror, Wamdale. But a someffring there 
is of difference after all; and, in mV opinion, ’ 
it lies in the tradition. Wealth and distmetion 
are like old wine, the better for keeping. 
Time adds a value, mellows, gives a oertain 
body—an inappreciable somelfung. Newly- 
acquired wealth and diatinctiou is like new 
wine—^trashy. I rather pity the luau who . 
possesses them, therefore.” 

“And I (ft not”—“And I do not,”—and 
“A fig for your philosophy! ” resounded from 
all mdes of the table. 

The philosopher looked on with his quiet 
smile, and added: • 

“ I do not mean to say that I should pity 
any of those here present in such a case, for 
wo all know, by expeijenoe, that new wine, in ■, 
any quantity, has qp effect upon than ; never 
renders their heads unsteady—^Was never 
kiioAvn to do so. But you must allow me to , 
pity Juliau Winstanley; for I think his wits- . 
are somewhat straying, and I fear that he lias 
already mounted upon that high hui'se which 
gallops down the road to ruin.” 

And 80 away they all went to tlm bail at 
.Bioester that night. Most of thA were 
somewhat more daborately dressed tliau the 
occasion requfred. Juliau Winstanley was, 
undoubteilly. It had been his mother’s in¬ 
junction, never to spare expense ui anything 
that regarded his toilette; and dutifully he 
obeyed it. 

I am not going to give you a description of 
his dress. I^anoy everything most expensive; 
fancy, ivs far as a natural good taste would 
allow, every habiliment chosen with reference 
to its costliness; aud behold him waltzing w<th 
a voiy pretty girl, who is, upon her side, ex¬ 
quisitely dressed also. She wears the fairest 
of white tulles, and the richest of white satins, 
and has a bouquet of the flowers from the 
choicest of French artists in her bosom, and 
another negligently thrown axjross her robe. 
Hair of remarkable beauty, arranged in a way 
to display its prefusion, an(l the very expen¬ 
sive ornamente with which it is adorned. 

Aitliough the young lady—who is the 
daughter of a very fashionable aud extrava- 
g!Uit man, celebrated in the hunting and 
racing world—is well kuovm to be portionless; 
yet sh^e is the object of general attraction — 
a thing to be noted lus not what usually 
happens to young ladies without enxpences, in 
the«p:expenslve times.' Bdt it is the caprice 
.of fashion, and fasliion is all-powerful. So 
Julian, who is only starting in the career of 
extravag^<», and in its g<^en ago of restless 
profusion, and for rmaoved, as yet, from that 
u'on age whi^ usually sKcceeda it—namely, , 
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that of selfish covetousness—^isqaite prepared 
to cast himself at her feet—-which, with, a 
little good management of her and her 
mother^ he soon actually 'did. Having, as 
yet, more money in his pocket than he knew 


iileasea wum wnac ne.nau none, ana no« a 
little proud in due time to iucarcerote tltis 
fair creature in solitary grandeur within his 
carriage, whilst .he and his boon companions 
rejoiced outside. 

The ^onnexiOBs formed by his marriage 
occasioned additional incentives to expense, 
introduced in^o a more elevated circle 
than he had as yet moved ur, and impelled 
by the evil ambition of outshining eveiy one 
with whom he associated, Winstanley soon 
found innumerable new oppofiuuities for 
spending money. He became a prey to ima¬ 
ginary necessities. His carriages, his horsey 
. his villas .and tlieir furniture, his dinners, his 
wines, his yiudits;—^her fStes in the morning 
and her halls in the evening, her sartlens 
(which were for ever changing) her delicate 
health, which reqnired..the constant excite¬ 
ment of Continental trave), and yachting ex¬ 
cursions ;—the dress of both; the wild ex- 
. Iravagance of everything,-—I leave you to 
picture to yourselves. 

THE GOOD SIDE OF COMBINATION. 

No mac wUfully propounds a doctrine which 
he belies to be false in every particulw. 
The honest man upholds that whi^ he believes 
to be most true; the trader in opinion upholds 
that which he believes to be most attractive. 
■yVe have much fidth in hnmaii sature, and 
believe tlmt nothing can be very attractive as 
a matter of opinion which does not contain 
some element of truth or goodness. This, 
therefore, the worst man who desires to be a 
leader of the people, is compelled to bear in 
mind. 

We propose to discuss, simply and briefly, 
i two or three points connected with the sabject 
of combination, which have of late years been 
often agitated by, or on behalf of, working 
men. It is our earnest wisli to assist every 
I'oi-ward movement, and we are not disposed 
to be^so nice as to reftise to take up a cause, if 
it be good, because dishonourable men have 
handled it. The cause of which we propse now 
to investigate one or two leading principles has, 
we know, suffered greatly &om dishonourable 
advocates. But we know also that it has sup- 
prters among men who possess real humanity 
and cultivated intellect. Let it be understood, 
therefoin^'HJjat we approach it with respect 
and iu in candid spirit. 

It is said that we are all too much disjoined 
fi'Otm one (mother; that each pnr8neB;ij|t a 
comparatively indepudent manner, the path 

lus own interest; that thus there arise a 
J'multitude* of iatereks prpetually clashing^ 
/^..bidding and underbidding against earii other; 
that we are all straining m a race of competi¬ 


tion; and that this comptition grinds the 
poorer portion of ns down into the dust. It 
IS proposed that men shall go to work in a 
more social manner; that numbers shall co¬ 
alesce to join their labour for a common 
interest; that limits shall' be set to COiqpe- 
tition, by forbidding any one to give out or to 
take hi work for wages that shall fall below 
a reasonable hire. In this way, it is granted 
that we may not as -a whole produce so much ; 
but it is said that we shall be individually more 
at ease, and socially and morally take higher 
rank as human beings than we do at present. 

We shall say notliing of the extreme view, 
which would have the whole community 
united in a social bond, using all things 
in common. We do not often meet a man 
who can snppse that the wife who abides 
with him in love, the children who call him 
father, and draw out from him daily much of 
what he feels to be the purest portion of his 
inner spirit, are but hinderments to progress, 
and that if he lived like a dog he womd be 
happier. Nor do we often meet a man, with 
any honesty of mind, however poor, who 
would not wisli to be indebted to Idniself for 
his subsistence; to have the hop of ma¬ 
terial advancement before him, lending interest 
to all his labours; and, almost daily, sweeten¬ 
ing some bitter cup that is, with coutemplafion 
of the better cap that is to be. 

Here we know we are met by the assertion, 
that a man who works for wages in this 
country, has held out to liim but little lu)i>e of 
change in his position. Great genius, of coui’se, 
may, in exceptional cases, work a way for some 
men of the humblest origin to fanio and 
honour; but that is beside our question al¬ 
together. It is said that men, working for 
wages, may, indeed, by skill and industry, 
acquire bigli py, and may put money into 
savings bonks; but if they do not like that 
method of investment, if they wisli to purchase 
with their little hoard an altered, and, as they 
believe, improved psition iu the world, they 
cannot do so very easily. This statement is 
quite true. We called attention last year to 
toe report of the Committee on Savings, -when 
it was published. The recommendations made 
in that reprt have to be kept before the 
public. They are just and sound. We will 
recall them briefly. 

It was recommended ns most just and fit 
that working men should have full liberty to 
make whatever .honest use they pleased of 
toeir own earnings; that, therefore, if it were 
thought desirable by any of them to combine 
toeir savings for investment in a trade, they' 
ought not to be hindered from associating tor 
such a purpse, in tens, twenties, or whatever 
other numbers their funds or their designs 
might render most convenient to themselves. 
It was poved, however,, that the laws of 
partndrsnip, as now existing in this couiitiy, 
press with no slight weight, upon men pos¬ 
sessing full resources;'and tend to crush 
the Ontei’prise of men with little means. It 
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was recommended, therefore, to revise the for a salesman’syou must hear iuidind 
Partnership Laws as soon as possible^ and for that ho is more thim salesmali—-that he is risk* 
the present to give fociiity to working men bearer as well. Co-operative shops, left to nwi 
for the formation of tr^e associations, by feirly alone, will take their chance like other 
exempting such associations from the laws shops; often succeed, and sometimes fail, 
afiectmg joint stoek companies; those laws There will he many men who will prefer the 
being expensive and utterly uusuited to men skill which can command wages and «»income 
working with a triffing capital. It was proved free from risk, to the chance of ad adventure 
also, tliat in.all classes there exists among us on thdir own acommt. There wdl be many 
a great desire to own a house or land; that other men, too, wlio would not be disappointed 
the complexity -of the laws concerning land, if they found an error in their of 

the expenses connected with its transfer, and the profit to be got from independent adion; 
such matters, have placed land almost out oi and if they earned less than they could earn 
the reach of tradesmen and men following as wages, would still much prefer—though 
professions,—still more, therefore, out of the they were poorer for it—to be masters only of 
grasp of a day-labourer. It was recommended themselves. We cannot venture to foretell 
that means should be found for enabling the whole , result which would ensue from a 
land to be. purchased che4>ly and safely, general estiR^shment of shops maihtiiined by 
wholesale or retail, like any other article of flie associated capital of workmen; we believe 
commerce. it would be good. But, good or bad, the 

To all these suggestions—^pure and simple, experiment is fair and honest: therefore, if a 
as the French say—we append our most un- tiial of it be desired, it is ljut fit that all 
qualified assent. The Socimist advocates these impediments of law should be removed out of 
justly; but when he tells us for what reason its way. 

he iidvocates them, and what more he wants, Then, in the case qf land, you say it is shut 
we find ourselves luiable to agree with him. up amoug great umdlerds and others ; 
We do not despair <Jf being able to show, even burdened with entails and fees—anything but 
in a very few words, ^yby he advocates them simple, — and surrounded by a set of laws 
•us a check to competition. He wants compe- entirely arbitrary, guided by no simple rule of 
tition stopped. “It is the wheel,” he says, right, nor anything Mse that is simple; not 
“ which hurries us dowu bill.” Now let us oven a simple rule of wroib. You say, let 
pause and think. those who wish to sell land v^ich is their own 

Is it intended by those who advocate No; sell it, when they wish, and as they can ; let 
competition, as a principle, to eradicate what those who wish to buy it, buy it asiliey wish, 
they consider the disease out qf society, upon and can. There is no law against Wying a 
the plan of homoeopathy, that is to say, oppos- halfpenny candle ; let there be no more 
ing like to like ? Do they suppose they can impediment to buying an acre of land. If it 
extinguish competition by extemiing it t The he told you that laud in small quantities 
suggcbtions to which we have just now assented would do y'ou more harm than good, you say 
are suiiply suggestions for an increased com* —trust us for that—because if it hurts us, we 
petition. The daily labourer says to the shan’t like it, and we are not more apt than 
shop-keeper, “ You pay me for my services, other folks to buy what we don’t like. That 
and seh wliat I produce at an increased price is all sound enough; but whereiu lies its sound- 
,to the cuusnuier. My meaus are little, and I ness ? In its recognition of the principle of 
ain’t aflbrd to keep a shop ; but, if I and my competition. The land is much protected, and 
fellow-workmen might bo suffered to combine you want free trade in it. Let all men, you 
our little savings and to trade together safely, say, compete on equal terms for its possession, 
we witfd keep a shop, aud sell our own work, In land, as in other things, it is not corn- 
taking all the profit to ourselves. We think petition; but it is protection which destroys 
you overpaid for being our salesman.” Yeiy the proper balance and creates a cause of 
good, wo say, by way of comment; if you grievance in our social system. Whatever 
thmk you can fetter yourselves by so doing, is just, is fit. ' Whatever just thing a man 
we are most desirous that you should be ahfe wishes to do, no power from without should 
to fulfil your wishes; that is, to compete with hinder him from doing. Law should repress 
the master tradesmen. We, for our own parts, nothuig but wrong: ev?ry restriction of an 
I ^ ®'Sree with your desire, not because arbitrai'y nature, based, on theoiy however 
we J'hiuk competition evil, but because we accurate, will be a blunder iu our legiriation; 
would have all men suffered to foinpete. On and the blunders of this kind, in our law books, 
®18 principle, we give support to the esta- made years ago, and . baaed on theories long 
blishmciit of what are callecl “co-operative numbered with the dead, press sometimes on 
shops. Do you ask our opiniou of their ono class, sometimes on, another. We must 
pro^lue success ? We cannot answer that, all be free ageiit^ and never feel tliat the Liw 
ouch shops exis^ere and there, but they are has a bit in our mouths,' except when we 
at present merey jiets, and pattoma.* ^me offend the principle of jfistice, To require a 
exceedingly defective; but we do not charge forcible check upon competition, is > to he 
their defects upon the system. When you say protectionist in ^e most sweeping sense of 
the master tradesman takes too large a profit the word, to get the law to drive us not only 
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■flrttli a bit, but with a curb, aitd hold us b» 
coavtaatlj reined up with a ti|^t hand. 

- But, to continue couceniiAg Isuni Once 
there was in this count:^ It of yeomen; 
men who owned their Uttte&i'nis; and of that 
dafis we had always reason to be premd. The 
desire of foming larg& eom^tact estates, begot 
in great proprietors'the habit of purchaemg 
contiguous small fitims, and .joiniug them into 
a single property, So our yeoin^ry died out. 
Becently there have arisen societies in ihigland 
—Freehold Land or Building Associations— 
which revexse that oiwratiun, buy estates, ai^ 
cut'them jinto Uttle pro(>crties. This is fair 
retaliation It began, as is well known, in a 
political suggestion, for the increase of county 
voters;' but that first design has been almost 
utterly lost sight- of—^no matter wfi^ether it was 
good or bad—a greater object was perceived 
and is now being gviispeo by those whom 
it dmeerns. When it was found that men 
could pay, outtof their wages, a small instal¬ 
ment weekly ; and, by combination of their 
single jxuunds, purchase laud advantageously, 
and earn possession of a honse or bit of 
ground, a powerful motive for industry and 
for saving w'as present^. There was held out 
to them the most desiralde of all investments; 
and the legislature, recognising the good that 
was resulting, and would yet result from the 
healthy extension of a movement of this kind, 
slipped a few obstacles out of its path, and 
gave it some facilities. Unprincipled men 
did, indeed, trade upon this honest impuise of 
the working classes; and, one of those leaders, 
of whom there are too many act! ye to mislead, 
threw great discredit on the cause he hacl 
pretended to supixort. , Nevertheless, the prin¬ 
ciple is sound, and will extend itself; but 
upon the whole subject cf land societies, how¬ 
ever, we have foots to relate, and cautious to 
suggest, which must be reserved until another 
opportunity. 

We assent, then, to co-operative shops, and 
to land societies (with the proviso, of coarse, 
that they be of an honest kind), and we 
assent to them, because they are foir assertions 
of the right, of competition. To the moral 
argument on their behalf that they are social 
—that men who combine are friendly to each 
olhei%—that a sort of brotherhood is implied 
in the act of combination—^we makg no 
objection. If ten or a hundred men think that 
they can love each other better by being 
mrtners in business, or fellow members of a 
laud sociSty, and if <they find that they do so 
love each other better, we are glad of it. Only 
don’t let them impose their theory on people 
wlio believe that they can live at peace with 
their neighbours Without Such artificial aid. 
L<!t those who feel themselves morally edified 
by running into groups, run into groups, and 
be content. Shall mairied men force wives 
on bachelors, or bachelors divorce all husbands 
from their wives ? The morn.! argument for 
Socialism is not worth a syllable lieyond the 
conscience of the peison using it; unless, in the 


spirit, of a true protectionist as he is, he would 
be eoascieiioes, as wdl as trades. 

We have now iUustmted, by an example or 
two, our deliberate opinion, that there is 
nothing sound in the creed of Sodalism which 
is not based upon the principle of compebtion. 
Let us next turn to the doctrine of protected 
wages, looking the diffioulties caused Iqr 
competition in the first place, fairly in ffoe 
foce. The competition fm? labour tends 
to reduce wages, and the workmen then 
endeavour to protect themselves by strikes. 
Well, as we before, said, let every man 
be master of himself; but then, again, let 
him dictate to uobotly. The workman who 
prefers to work can never honestly, by words 
or blows, be forced into a strike by Ids com¬ 
panions. But ff meu “ strike ” without using 
coercion on their neighbours, neighbours rush 
in and occupy the 'nfes they leave vacant. 
If that be their position, they assuredly are 
unwise if tliey strike at all As for their 
iudepeudeuce, they had no right to clmni such 
a thing for tliemselves who are unable to 
concede it to their fellows. But the case is, 
we admit, very frequently hard, and once in 
a dozen times we can iinagine a strike justi¬ 
fied by circumstances. Workmen undoubt¬ 
edly abound, who, having but a low standard 
of comfoi-t, will work for any wages. Those 
who have least to hope are reckless; they 
marry early, and rear children, in their des¬ 
titution, who have never learnt to cherish 
any sense of comfort. These grow up, and arc 
content to work for what will keep them 
miserably as they have been kept; while men 
who are trained to fix their comfort somewhat 
higher in the scale, must puli their standard 
down too often in the race of competition. It 
oannot be helped. Men who are content 
simply to keep themselves aUve, will grasp 
for work at any wages. Trades unions in 
vain attempt to fence them ofii It must not 
be supposed that we would enforce any ex¬ 
ternal check upon the growth of surplus 
population. Among men who have anything 
to hope, there is alWays, more or less, the 
internal check of prudence in restraiug hasty 
marriages. Perhaps if we were better edu¬ 
cated jmd more iudependent, than some of us 
care to be, we should aspire to better homes, 
and postpone marriage for ^ few years, just 
at first. Men in the middle classes ammig 
us usually wait until they can marry without 
sinking in the world; and in foreign countries, 
as in Germany, Belgium, or Switzerland, 
where the working class is well informed, and, 
can live comfortably, the average age of 
marriage for all pe^le.is about thirty-one or 
thirty-two.* The English generally rich and 
poor (partly because they are a home-loving 
nation, Partly for other reasons) marry very 
early. ^ They m^ be wise for doing so, or 

* In Prawfa, Uowavar, and laaoma other ejuntries on the 
Continent, no roan can ohtatn a lleoiiHa hi iiian-y unlH lie 
nrniluces eatfsf^ctnry evldenoo to prove, and eecurity to 
ineure, hla ability to keep a wife. 
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tibey may not We murt accept the feet, and 
be awai-e, al«o, that emigration is the safety 
valve for that excess of population which 
niahes comiwiiton pinching. 

Competition then does pinch 1 We have ad- 
mitt^ so much. •Therefore wiiy not remove 
the pressure; set a limit to the fell of wages, 
and give bread to all ? Why not “ defy com¬ 
petition,” as the advertisers say ? The 
idea seems very simple when we stand still 
and look at it^ and look no farther. If you 
run away from an enemy, it seems to be no 
great call upon your stren^h to say that you 
must' jump over a three-foot wall that lies 
across your track. But what if there should 
be a precipice upon the other side 1 would it 
not then be better to turn round and face the 
enemy 1 

Perhaps you see no jH^dpice. Come, then, 
and look. You would have a point to be 
fixed, below which wages should be held un¬ 
reasonable—below which, therefore, viagea 
shovdil not go. In that way, you say, you 
would soon put an end to the “distressed 
neetllewomen,” and all their like. Assuredly 
you would. Starvation would soon clear- them 
off for you, unless we mightilv enlarged the 
workhouses. Consider fir-st what wages are. 
They aro allowances of money pmd for skill 
or labour in irroducing something; which 
allowances the employer gets repaid to him 
with profit by the sale or use of the thing 
that has been produced. If he obtained no | 
profit, it is certain that ho would not employ 
men to work for him. Though, to be sure, 
some men employ others to their loss, and 
become br.nltrupt. Very well, then labourers 
must suffer their employer to take at least so 
much profit from the produce of their labour 
as will sufiico for his support. Let us sup¬ 
pose that he engages to pay in material and 
wages the utmost sum that will leave him 
able to get bread and cheese. There is on 
utmost sum; suppose he pays it. Say he can 
afi'ord to pay in wages two thousand a year 
for work that returns to liim only two thou¬ 
sand and fifty. "Well, as the matter now stands, 
under competition, he has that money to pay 
in wages, and he offers, we will say, a pound 
a week on the average. He employs, then, 
forty men, and feeds them each with an aver¬ 
age of somewhere about fifty pounds a year. 

But hanger abouuds; the standard of comfort 
is low in the working class; fifty wunds a 
year is a superfluous mine of wealth; men 
press their services on this employer for an 
average remuneration of, let us say, fifteen 
fillings apiece weekly. That i* competition. 
Tlie employer then accepts tireir terms, his 
rate of wages falls to fifteen shillings, and his 
two thousjind pounds will now find work for 
more hands, food fm* more mouthy although 
not s6 much or such gopd food for each. 

But the employer will, iu this new jTosition, 
not enly liave more wot-kmen to pay (because 
each is content with a smaller portion of the 
fund at his disposal), but, having more labour 


for the same capital, he makes a larger profit 
and extends his reaourees; so that he has not 
two thousand, but two thousand five hundred 
pounds, to be distributed. He takes, accord¬ 
ingly, new workmen—^feeds new months— 
in a pro|x)rtiou greater than is made by the 
direct interference of the competition. Com¬ 
petition had decided that tlie given capital 
should be divideii into smaller portions in 
order that more bauds might be recipients o* 
it; but now, in addition to that, its decision 
has led to the creation of fresh coital, fe^h 
wages; and has placed in his care five hundred 
pounds more to the credit iff the whole body 
of the workidg population. 

Now reverse this picture. Carry out the 
theory of cgutroUed wages. Pix this employer 
to an average of a pound a week for torty 
people; since be would have to pny high 
salary to some, the average of about fi% 
pounds a year to each la reasonable. Sto]) at 
the reasonable. All the huD^i 7 fellows out¬ 
side, who would work for mteeii shillings, 
have to keep aloof. This business will 
maintain forty men. at the fixed rate of pay¬ 
ment ; but the master goes into the gazette if 
be should take forty-two. The huiigi-y mau 
without must starve, or live upon tlie nation’s 
charity. Competition having l>eeu suppressed, 
the extension of cheap labour does not ^oduce, 
as it did, rapid increase of capital and fresh 
extension of employment. The employer’s 
business does indeed grow, but not so fast. 
Do you see now the use of competition ? how 
it tends to overthrow monopolies, give all men 
access to the food } And although it is impos¬ 
sible at present to prevent the mouths from 
being 'here and there too many for the meat; 
yet the resources yielded up by property do 
get in this way to bo fairly divided among all; 
and the advantage derived by property from 
competition is of a kind which luulLiplies the 
loaves and fishes in the lap of those who are 
competing. 

Let us now look at the No-conipeiltion 
system from another point of view. There 
are many in this country, you may say, who 
live in luxury; their waste would feed the 
poor. Since there must be hosts of unem¬ 
ployed men when we put an end to compe¬ 
tition, we will make these meti eaters iu 
idleness of bread taken as tax from those 
who have too much. We will suppose no 
wrong done to the luxurious by such a tax. 
Will there be no wrong done by it to the 
working class, if we couvert more than half 
of them into reckless paupers, sure of their 
bread ? Where, then, will be our independ¬ 
ence ? We may talk about court sinecures, 
and titled paupers, aud all that sort of thing, 
with much abated indignation, when wo our¬ 
selves choose to be pauperised. But never 
mind that; grant that it is fair, and that dUr 

£ ride does not rebel against the proposition. 

let all superfluities lie mulcted with a tax to 
feed the men kept out of work by the forced 
price of labour. These men, wh^ under the 
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syst^a of competition, would, most of tbem, 
have been at work and adding to the country’s 
capital, will make a swam df pensioned 
drones, playing at work, set by the 

, state; as little girls have ftitcn-work set to 
' them to keep them opt, of mischief. At the 
same time a . limited'"fopply of labourers, 
employed by the capital of the country, would 
be producing far less wealth from which to 
provide future wsges. Capital yielding year 
by year a heavy tel, beside the limit on its 
operation, would diminish steadily; that is to 
say, the fund out of which wages come would 
be continually ok the decline: at the same 
time, a race of men, careless and sure of fo<^, 
'would cause the population to increase still 
faster thim it does at pr^nt j till af- last there 
would obme an end to this—a day when we 
could no more live upon our &t. Competl' 
tion, then, being natural and wholesome, when 
it has full play, will keep the social system 
healthy; altuou^i it may now and then involve 
hard exercise, and make us rather lean. 

We have left a difficulty still, from which 
we do not wish to tarn atide; present excess 
of }>opulaUon. The difficulty ia not one beyond 
om’ jmwer to remove. Well-organised emi¬ 
gration will reduce the oompeution in this 
country; but we hope t^at even the little 
space we have devoted to the topic has been 
quite enough to show that there is danger in 
the doctrine of a forced protection for the 
poor, no less thmi for the rich. 

THE LAW OF MERCY. 

‘Tib written with the pen of heavenly. Love . 

On every heart which skill divine bos moulded; 

A transcript from the statnte-book above, 

'Where augela read their iloveteign's trill unfolded. 

It bids us seek the holes where fhmme lurks, 

ClnUdung the hoarded crust with trembling fingers; 
'Where Toil in damp unwholesome caverns works. 

Or with strain'd eyeballs o'er the needle lingers. 

It bids ns stand beside the dying bed 
Of diose about to quit the world for ever; 

Smooth the toas'd pillow, prop the sinking head, 
Cheer the heart-ltoken, whom death hastes to sever. 

It 'bids usttell the tempted that the joy 

Of guilt indulged, vw change erelong to sorrow; 
The diuught of sickly sweetness soon will doy. 

And poll upon the sated taste to-morrow. 

And those who copy thus Christ’s Jita on earth, 
Feeding the poor, and comforting the weeper. 

Win all receive a meed of priceless worth, 

'When ripely gather'd by the heavenly Heaper. 

THE FOREIGN INVASION. 

When Great Britain, through the Royal 
Commission, presided over by Prince Albert, 
issued cards of invitation for a converteizione 
of oU the world in Hyile Park, those ingenious 
per^ns—^literaiy, political, and otherwise— 


whose chief mission in this life appears to be 
prophecy—prophecy in all shapes, and aneut 
all matters, from the “tip” and “pick” of 
Derby, or ^ Leger winners, to the foretelling 
(rf wars and fomines—^immediately set them¬ 
selves to work to predict a series uf horrors 
and misfortimes of erary description, and all . 
of which were infaUibly to result from the 
Great Exhibition. The large family of birds 
of ill omen arose as one raven. The tinders 
of mysterious mares’ nests; the concootors.of 
dark legends, having the prophetic “cock” 
and Uie visionary “ bull ” for heroes ;■ the pur¬ 
veyors of traditional pigeons* milk, and the 
incubatora of pretematurally addled eggs, 
gathered themselves together; and, amid the 
fogs of November, 1850, wagged their heads, 
and sibilated evil predictions awfully. 

But the foreign question! The foreigners! 
T/iat was the eltevaide bataUle oi the prophetic ' 
brigade. The nasty, dirty, greasy, -wicked, 
plundering, devastating, murdering, frog-eat¬ 
ing, atheistical foreigners! Here was a sub¬ 
ject for a Delphic “pick”—for a Sibylline 
“tip.” National Guards marching on London! 
The Madonna of Rimini jrinkiug in Lamb's 
Conduit Street; General^ayuau delivering 
lectures on miUtaiy discipline to the young 
ladies’ seminaries at Blackheath. The fo¬ 
reigners in Ixmdon! Tlie grand Lor Maire 
de Londrei blacking the Czar Nicholas’s jack¬ 
boots, while a corps of Austrian Uhlans 
amused themselves with ball practice in 
Guildhall, with Gog and Magog for targets, 
and Mr. Daniel 'VVliittle Harvey for setter 
up. ' The fore^ers in London! war, ruin, 
and desolation ! Middlesex the departs- 
merU de la Tamite, and three regiments 
of 'Cossacks bivouacking at Brick’s Patent 
Candle Manufactoiy. Pestilence, of course ; 
the plague, the yellow fever, the vomito nero, 
and the cholera morbus. The wicked Exhi¬ 
bition Building mode useful as a lazaretto; 
and all the omnibuses tunied into plague- 
carts. The foreigners in London 1 ihiglaud 
unchristianised ; the Archbishop of Cuiter- 
bury guillotined in Lambeth Walk; and Dr. 
Gumming sewed up in a sack -with Cardinal 
Wiseman, the head Babbi of the Portuguese 
Synagogue, and the phief Elder of the Mpr- 
mouites, or Latter-Day Saints, and cast into 
the Victoria Se^er. Atheism, pantheism, poly¬ 
theism, deism, Mahommedanism, Budd^m, 
eveiywhere. England, of course, nowbrae. 


How far tlDese delightful anticipations haye '' 
been realised, the refers of this sheet know 
as well as I do. The threatened invasion has 
taken place: the Gaul, the Teuton, the 
Muscovite, and the Moslem have arrived— 
and to, the extent of some thousands, too— 
yet, I ate proud to say that the flag of England, j 
named “Meteor ” by Thomas Campbell; does . I 
“ yet terrific bum ” above the gates of Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, and Mr. Cntmore’s European 
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Dining Booms. Q'hesteaiTne in Price’s Candle 
•Manufactory yet I’emaius, I am informed, 
UDConaiuued by Cossacks ; and .all men, raali 
enough to wage war with John Doe and 
Bicliurd Boe, will find, to their coat, that 
“ Middiese* to wit ” ^aa not yet been simer- 
seded by any JUipartment, “J.rromisie^ 
or “Division Militaire” whatsoever. 
St^ the foreigners are in Doudon. 

Jvhere are they J How has room been 
found for them, as well as for the huge body 
of provincialsalso pojoumingin the metropolis 1 
1 myself (and the confesmon is humiliating, 
after my invective on the soothsayers) must 
admit having previously indulged, to some 
extent, in the pi'onhetic line about these same 
foreigners. I predicted Eegent Street blocked 
up, and Pall Mali rendered impassable. My 
friends and acquaintances, joining me, saw, 
in fnturo, a crop of fezzes in the streets, 
rivalling the poppies in a wheat field. 1 and 
tliey babblecf of the confusion of tongues— 
the polyglot dynasty of dialects—septentrional, 
meridional, oriental, and occidental, which were 


jfalling on Mr. Bolfe for* the “ MarseiUaite," 
'!>lhe “ Hymn of Pio Nono,” “ Was ist der Dmt- 
oaher VaUrland” “ Viva la ConstUucion” the 
Bomaic war song, “ Tambourgi, Tambourgi,” 
and “ God save the Emperor F^cis.” “ Yes,” 
we said, "we shall see them.” The mei-curial 
Gaul, with bei^ unkempt, and chapeav, d la 
Robespierre. The German, meerschaumed,j&ma< 

E erfumed, and thumb-ringed. The Yankee, in 
is rocking chair at the window of Morley's 
hotel, walloping “ his own nigger” in the face 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, and bowie- 
kniving the last British traveller who has 
published his impressions of America. The 
Mexican careering through Barbican, lassoing 
the cattle coming mom " SmifieL” A eouncif 
fire of the Duckfoot Indiims held in Covent 
Garden market, and “La allah, il tdlah: 
resail allah /” resounding through the no-longer 
deserted halls of the Arcade of Lowther. In 
onr mind’s eye, Horatio, we saw these things. 
Also, churches for all nations and all creeds, 
from fire-worshippers to Obeahmen. Also 
eating-houses,providing a curriculum of comes¬ 
tibles from stewed dog to potato salad. Also, 
taverns, where tlie Tartar might take his 
modicum of quass and mare’s milk, and the 
water-carrier of Bagdad his fill of Baki. 

The Exhibition is now nearly over; but the 
actual state of affairs has not, I must farther 
confess, quite, come up to what I consider the 
mark. Thus, my mends aud.acquaintances 
tiave been apt, lately, to fall, what is nauticolly 
termed, “foul” of me j reproaching me (and, 
doubtless, in private themselves) as regards 
the discrepancies existing between what I 
fancied would be. and what really is. “ Where 
are the fezzesthey impetuously •demand. 
“ We hav.e seen but tc^ t^ay: One, to our 
.knowledge, belongs to an [^[rotiau yout^ 
-\yalking £aug% College Hospital, and who, if 


his father wasn’t' a Uegro, might certainly 
*PP'y for a criminal, information against his 
lips and slims for libel j while the ’ other 
appertains to a commercial traveller in tlie 
dry-goo<ls line, who has just returned from a 
three weeks’ holiday in Paris." 

“ Where is tin- l^douin in his bernonse 1— 
the Iberian in lus sombrero 1 where the fierce 
Suliote m his ‘ snowy canfise and shaggy 
capote 1' ib not all this that you (and we) 
have predicted—^‘bcMh’—and liave you not 
laughed at our beards 1 I gay, sir, that 
there are, and have bee(n, comparatively, »» 
foreigners in London.” To which I answer, 
that they havp been, and are, here. “ Then, 
where ai-e they 1 ” 

With some idea of solving this question to 
my own satisfaction, if not to that of niy co- 
inquirers, I have been on a little voyage ot 
discovery, lately, after our nitranioutaue 
visitors. 1 have chiefly consulted my owu 
nose as a guide in my researches, following it, 
indeed, with remarkable peitinacit}^ 1 am 
also under considerable obligation to ray eyes, 
for the aid they have afforded me; and I 
should be doing an det ot injustice to my ears, 
were 1 to omit tb make honourable mention 
of the aid they have lieen to me in the 
matter. 

I was unable, at fiunt, to trace the foreigners 
in any considerable numbers beyond Leicester 
Square on the one hand, and the interior and 
exterior of the public conveyances on the 
other. These latter I found continually 
passing me, crammed, inside and out, with 
^iens. There were no bemouses, and few 
fezzes ; but there were legions of marvellous 
beards and moustaehioes, and hats of every 
degree of ‘eccentric construction and soft 
material. I grew gradually awake to an 
alarming numrar of foreign inquiries as to 
what “back fore” meant, and of disputes 
with cabmen ns to the amount of the fai-e 
itself;—^tbe ideas of the foreigners being 
generally regulated by the contents of their 
guide-books, which Ming compiled, as a 
general rule, from other guide-books knocking 
about on second-hand Mok-stalls any time 
these ten years, gave very contradictoiy and 
often apociyphal statements on this vexaia 
queestio ; while the notions of tlie cabmen 
were as generally guided by the recognised 
laws of vehicular extortion, and the received 
statutei made and provided in the case of 

_i ? T 1__Ai... -_^ 


languagea oi ±<urojpe, X deemed it my duty, in 
this the outset oi my career, to bo of such 
service as I could in the way of interpreting 
to these perplexed persons ; but 1 found that, 
in most cases, the aliens were more inclined 
to pin their faith on their guide-books (pro¬ 
bably on the venerable principle of “ what*is 
in print must be true *) than on my repre¬ 
sentations. One corpulent Fi'enchman I 
witnessed, vainly endeavouring to discover 
the fogal fare from St. Katherine’s Docks to 
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Ciystal Pulaoa were not of a ^gantio descrip¬ 
tion. 

In my search after the foreign laaies and 
gentlemen, 1 visited the elegant establishment 
of 3^. Veery, in Eegent Street, where I found 
the same fbroigu ladies atul gentlemen, eating 
ices, wliom I have always s^en; and the same 
gorgeously-bearded Italian nobleman, in the 
wonderftu extent of shirt-front, picking bis 
teeth after his dinner, whom I know to be 
attache^ in a vocal capacity, to the Boyal 
Italian Opera. 1 loitered in the Quadrant; 
but there were as many cigars and beards 
tliere in the year 1840 as when I loitered. I 
strolled into widen Sqnare ; but the private 
hotel had no more than the usual comple¬ 
ment of Spaniards and Italians. I looked in 
Sherrard Street, and duied .at tliat wonderful 
Italian table dTiOte, where there are also 
warm baths. I had maccaroni and ravioli; 
and wondered which was the dining-room, 
and which the warm bath. I found few 
foreigners at Bertolini’s, and not many above 
the average array of premieres dansemes at 
Ibibourg’s. I studiously investigated every 
foreign haunt—every place where, from old 
foreign connections and habits, I knew the 
cbihfren of the sunny south were wont to 
“ hang out.” I found many, but not the thou¬ 
sands—the teemmg hordes—had pledged 
my word for. 

And yet they; are all here, I will pledge 
you ray word stilL The fez is here. T know 
where to find the sombrero and the bemouse ; 
and I can put luy baud on the snowy camise 
and the shaggy capote. There are immense 
nurabera of foreigners in London ; but shall I 
loll you the truth about them, dear reader 1— 
IjfjNDON HAS SWALLOWED THEM AI.L DP ! 
This Moloch of a city—^tliis great Dragon of 
Wantiey—^holda them all in her capacious 
mnw, and would hold twice as many, 1 
never had such an idea of the immensity of 
London as now, knowing, as I do, how many 
foreigners there are in it ; for when I had 
left off seeking them in the places I most 
expected to find them in, they started up by 
thousands in localities where 1 never had the 
least idea of seeing them. They beset me at 
public dinners. I came across them in hospi¬ 
tals and prisons. They beleaguered mo in 
markets and shops. In <he next pew of the 
chapel served by the minister 1 sit under, there 
were no less than eight Norwegians, who 
behaved themselves as decently throughout 
the service and sermon as though they had 
been Christiitns. 

« I dined at Greenwich. Youftg France sat 
beside me, gorged wirii white-baiC steeped 
in brown bread and butter. A fez—two fezzes 
—three fezzes, were deep in some iced drink 
I hqpo it wasn’t cider'-cup. As I oome out 
of the door I found Cohiumia smoking on the 
threshold; and at the railway station there 
wad a cdlision between two Hidalgos, with 

■ blue blood at least in Uieif yema, and a porter. 
Young France sang songs in the carriage to 


us, all the way to town"; and I lost my heart 
irrevocably to young (female) Germany. I 
shook hanils with old Belgium (grey-hea^ied 
and silver snuff-boxed) on verting. 1 confess 
that he spoke much better English than I did 
French ; and that he knew a great, deal more 
aliout the Navigation Laws and t3b.^ Cotton 
Manufacture than 1 shall ever do. 

I went to the Derby ; and the Grand Stand 
had quite an imiption of fezzes in it. Cor- 
riages-and-four passed me on the ro^ fall of 
foreignersand, to say the truth, I myself 
lunched on what a French acquaintance called 
a “ cosA forei-mn," —^which indeed an an¬ 

cient mail-cokch, with the letters painted 
over, laden with no less tiian four-and-^wenty 
male and female French people. On coming 
back, the Cock, at Sutton, offered a very goi^ 
model, on a small scale, of the Tower of 
Babel; and 1 think 1 must have heard tea 
called for in at least twenty-two languages. 
They ought to have 8e6ured»Georgo Borrow, 
EUhu Burrit, or the Ghost of Pic de la Mirau- 
dole, as waiters. 

• A friend of mme„the Middlesex Cock-spar¬ 
row, indeed, had » “ benefit ” lately at the 
house of that well-known liouiface, and erst 
champion of the ring. Stunning Smithers. The 
Oock-*sparrow, it apgeai-s, had lately had a dif¬ 
ference with a police magistrate relative to the 
value of the hat, coat, and left eye of a police 
constable, all three of which he had damaged. 
(the latter beyond redemption) m a nocturnal 
affray. The magistrate had assessed these 
damages at a somewhat high figm-c; so high, 
indeed, that my friend was obliged to be cou- 
I tinnatly walking up-stairs at a banking-house 
at Brixton, for two mortal montlis, before he 
could get a receipt in full. When be came 
out, however, Ids friends, to use the langui^e 
of the placard he caused to he printed, “ i-allied 
round himjuid a choice exhibition of spar¬ 
ring took place between Porky Grimes, the 
Clerkenwell Bruiser, Nigger Hopkim, Charley 
Fidd, with the Cock-sparrow and Stuujdiig 
Smithers for the wind-up. A whole liost ol 
foreigners “assisted,” as the foreign phrase 
was, at the benefit. How they came there, 

r id who was kind enough to be .their cicerone, 
am unable to state; but there they were, 
groat in hats and beards of every imaginable 
shajie. They called the exhibition “looks 
Ancjlaia” and were in ecstacies with the 
wind-up—shakiug hands with the Cock-spar¬ 
row all round, and tumultuously promising 
to be present at a “ little mill ” wliieh was 
shortly to take place between the Clerkenwell 
Bnusor and Nigger Hopkins, for twenty 
pounds a side. 

At the theatres^ also, I discovered that the 
foreigners musteml in immense force. Not, 
curiously enough, at the gi’eat foreign esta- 
blishmenks, but at the smaller national temples 
of the drama. They seemed well pleased, 
though, I must say, wondrously iierplexed at 
the “screaming fiu'cos” they witnessed. I 
wonder whether it ever struck them that 
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there was a curioua family likoaefaj between 
the “screamers" Id questdoa wd'imeir own 
pleasant chatty vandevillesi ;~^hether in the 
antics of tliat eminent comedian Dobbs—of 
that established favoUii^.' of the public^ 
Nobbs,—they reeo$pised,'/here and there, 
something a|^rtauung,t6 tlieir own Achards 
and Buuffds. Greatly delighted with every¬ 
thing, they, nathless, seemed to be. After the 
theatres were OTer,.they inundated the ueigh- 
bouriim oyster-shops; and, on several occa¬ 
sions, 1 have even, had the honour of acting as 
guide, philosopher, and friend to a part^ of 
foreigners, who insisted on visiting the Cider 
Cellars, the Coel-Hole, or tile Shoues. Wher¬ 
ever they become acquainted .with the 
rt-nown those extraordinary and somewhat 
questionable places of entertainment, I have 
no means of jndgiug; but go they would, and 
go they did, affably entering into the spirit of 
the constitutional maxim of giving orders 
while the waitei^was in the room, discussing 
the fragrant weed, and the steaming whisky 
and water, and listening to the melancholy 
singers with extraordumry patiLence and 
complacency. * ^ 1 

1 declare as a man willi^ to be pleased, 
and yet requiring eometblng out of the com¬ 
mon order of things to please Mm, that it 
does me good to see how ue foreigners drink 
our beer and shake hands with us. The first 
they are continually swigging, the last they are 
as continually doing. They seem to consider 
the ^poignie de 0iain " as an equivalent for 
that ceremonious hat-lifting, so prevalent 
abroad, and so rare here. As to the racr, they 
drink it by bucketsfuL They seem not to 
regret their own beautifol j^rdeaux and 
Burgundies, white and red~4;heir srarkling 
Hockheimers and 'Bude^eimefs—their de¬ 
lightful wines of Spain and the Levant. 
Beer—^“porter beer,” swipes—^is their ulti¬ 
matum. In vain have 1 tamed to them of the 
Quassia and Cocculus Indicus, two grains of 
paradise, known from analysatiou to form 
component parts of that beverage. In vain have 
I hinted at the possibility of Barclay’s Entire 
being “doctored” or “fined,” or whatever 
the adulterating gentry call it. Beer they 
would have; and beer they would drink, out 


of, an^by, the pot. 

But I must -make an end of it, as regards 
the foreigners, and as regards this paper too. 
My readers may not have been so curious as 
I have on the subject. They may have taken 
the large number of foreigners for granted, 
and thought no more a^ut the matter. 
Others again, from a constitutional dislike to 
“furriners” on principle, may have disdained 
to inquire, and would rather not know any 
tMng about them. Yet even these, 1 think, 
i^t. acknowledge that our foreign vimtors 
,..^|l|^e neither burnt our houses about oiir eats, 
Mor endeavoured to overturn our government^ 
■\or run away with our daughters. They have 
behaved themselves peaceably and goodr 
uaturedly, and have borne with our little 


p^liarities amiably. Moreover, they have paid 
fd: what they have had, like lioncstmbn. May I 
be permitted to surmise, that fromthismutual 
sight-seeing and metropolis-visiting, this inter- 
national-fSte-giving, and hand-shaki^, some 
li^e, some t^ihg good <nay arise'? m it too 
wild a thought to how tlmt our children will 
not j’utto beherre that the Ereneh necessarily eat 
frog^ and are all danmng-mastera—^tliat 'eveiy 
Italian gentleman carnes a stiletto in his > 
bosom, and a bowl of poison in his leftdumd! 
pocket—that German babies are weaned on 
sauer-kraut—that revenge is tiie one inevitable 
passion with which aU Spaniards are possessed 
—and that the unvarying &te of ML Turkish 
ladies is to be se^ up in sacks, and cast into 
the Bosphorus ? Is it really impossible that . 
our grandchildren may discard those legends 
altogether ? On the other hand, it strikes 
me that our continental neighbours will not 
henceforward be quite so decided as heretofore 
in their notions and impressions respecting us. 

I don’t think we shall be called “ perfidious 
Albion ” quite so frequently. 1 am of opinion 
that the editors of foreign newspapers will no 
longer declare that welwe on raw beef-steaks, i 
and occasionally eat the winners of our Derbies; j 
that every nobleman takes his “bouledogue” 
to court with Mm ; that we are in the dally 
habit of selling our wives in Smithfield market *, 
and that during the month of November three- 
foniths of the population of London commit 
suicide. Altogeuier, I think that a little 
peace, and a little good-will, and a little 
brotherhood among nations will result from i 
the foreign invasion; and that it will in future I 
be no longer a matter of course, that ! 
because fifty thousand Frenchmen in bine j 
coats and red trousers meet fifty thousand 
Eng lis hmen in blue trousers and red coats, i 
they must all fall to, and cut or blow each ; 
other to atoms. ; 


CHIPS. 

EVES HADE TO OBDEB. 

Cobthadictobt opinions previul as to the .> 
limitB that should oe assigned to the pri¬ 
vilege of calling Art to the aid of Nature. 
To some persons a wig is the type of a false 
and hollow age; an* emblem of deceit; a de¬ 
vice of ingemous vanitv, covering the wearer 
with gross and unpardonable deceit. In like 
manner, a crusade nas been waged against the 
skill of the dentist—against certain artificial 
“extents in aid” of symmet^. effected hy 
the milliner, q 

The other side argues, jn favour of the wig, 
that, in t^ sorial intercourse of men, it is a 
lauiMble object for any individual to propose 
to himself, by making an agt«eable appear¬ 
ance, to'please, rather than repel, Ms fisso- 
(dat^. On the simple ground that he would 
nsbher please thw offmid, an individual, not 
havii^.tbe proper complement of hair and . 
Gounteuance, places a cuiwngly-fasMoned wig 
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EYES MADE TO OEDEB. 


upon hia heftd, artificial teeth in hia moutli, 
and an artdficiid nose upon his face. A certain 
mouey-lendeir, it is urged, acknowledged the 
elevating power of beauty when he drew a 
veil before the portrmt of his farOurite pic¬ 
ture, that be, might pot see the semblance of a 
noble eountenimoe, while he eirtorted his 
oroBhing interest from desperate cuKtomem. 
It is late in the age, say the pro-wig party, 
to be calied upon to urge the refining power 
^at dwells in the beautiful; and, bn the Other 
hand, the depression and the coarseness which 
often attend the constant contemplation of 
things unsightly. iObe consoionsness of giving 
unpleasant sensatious to spectators, haunts all 
people who are visibly .dwfigured. The bald 
man of five-and-twenty is an unpleasant ob¬ 
ject ; because prei^aturo baldness is unnatuml 
and ugly. Argue th^ question according to 
the strictest rules of formal logi(^ and you will 
arrive at nothing more than that the thing is 
undoubtedly unpleasaut to behold,'and that 
therefore some reason exists that should urge 
men to remove it, or hide it.- Undoubtedly, a 
wig is a counterfeit of natural hair; but is it 
not a counterfeit worn in deference to the 
sense of the world, and with the view of pre¬ 
senting an agreeable, instead of a disagreeable, 
object ? Ceitainly. A pinch of philosophy is 
therefore sprinkled about a wig, and the I 
wearer is not necessarily a coxcomb. As re¬ 
gards artificial teeth, stronger pleafr-even than 
those which support wigs—may be entered. 
Digestion demands that food should be masti¬ 
cated. Shall, then, a tootliless person be forced 
to live upon spoon-meat, because artificial 
ivories are denounced as sinful ? These ques¬ 
tions are fast coming to issue, for Science has 
so far come to the aid of human uatuie, that 
according to an enthusiastic professor, it will 
be difiicult, in the course of another centuiy, 
to tell bow or where any man or woman is 
deficient. A millennium for Deformity is, it 
seems, not far distant. M. Boissouucan of 
J’aris, constnicts eyes with such extraoi’dinary 
juecision, that the artificial eye, we are told, 
is not distinguishable from the natural eye. 
'J’he report ot bis pretensions will, it is to be 
feared^ spread consternation among those who 
hold. in abhorrence, and consider ariificial 
teeth incompatible with Christianity; yet the 
iket must be honestly declared, tliat it is no 
longer safe for poets to write sonnets about 
the eyes of their mistresses, since those eyes 
m^ be M. Boissonneau’s. 

The old rude ai-tificial eyes are simply 
oval shells, ajl made from one pattern, and 
differing only in size and in^ colour. No 
fretehsion to artistiq or scienti^c skill has 
been claimed by the artificial-eye manufac¬ 
turer;—he has made a certain number of 
deep blues, light blues, hazels, and others, 
accortling to the state of the eye-market. 
These rude shells were constructed‘mainly 
with the \iew of giving the wearer an almtttid- 


shaped eye, and with' Htrie regard to its 
nfatching the eye in sound and active service; 


Artificial were not .made to order; but 
the patient was left to pick out the eye lie 
would prefer to Wear,As, he i»ould pick out a 
glove, 'rhe mauufituftnre was kept a profound 
mystery, and few medkal mmi had access to its 
secrets. The mahufactimetk Aold eyes by the 
gross, to retail-dealers, at a low price ; and 
th^e pufqilied x>atients. Under this avstem, 
artificial eyes were only appliOftbld m the 
very rare cases of atrophy of the globe; and 
the effect produced was even more repulsive 
than that of the diseased eye. The disease 
was hidden tw an unnatural and repulsive 
expression, which it is dilfieult to describe. 
Wnile one eye was gazing‘intently in your 
face, the other was fixed in another direction 
—immovable, the more hideous because at 
first you mistook it for a natural eye. A 
smile may overspread the face, animate the lip, 
and lighten up the natural eye; but there 
was the glass eye—fixed, lustreless, and dead. 
It had other disadvautages: i^interfered with 
the ladirymalfuuctious, and sometimes ca/used 
a tear to drop in the happiest momeats. 

The new artificial eye is nothing more 
than a plastic skullcap, set accurately upon 
the bulb of the mseased eye, so that it moves 
with the bulb as freely as the sound eye. 
The lids play freely over it; the lachrymal 
functions continue* their healthy action; 
and the bulb is effectually protected from 
currents of cold air and particles of dust. 
But these effects can be gained only by 
modelling each artificial eye upon the par¬ 
ticular bulb it is destined to cover; tliua re¬ 
moving the manufacture of artificial eyes from 
the hands of clumsy mechanics, to the super¬ 
intendence of the scientific artist. Every 
individual case, according to the condition of 
the bulb, requires on ortiheiid eye of a different 
model from all pi’evionsly made. In no two 
cases are the bulbs foimd in precisely the 
some condition ; and, therefore, only the 
scientific workman, proceeding on well- 
grounded principles, can pretend to prju’tise 
ocular prothesis with success. Tlio newly- 
invented shell is of metallic enamel, which 
may be fitted like an outer cuticle to the 
bulb—^tlw cornea pf which is destroyed—and 
restores to the patient his natural appearance. 
The invention, however, will, we fear, increase 
our scepticism. We shall begin to look in 
people’s eyes, as we have been accustomed to 
examine a luxuriant head of hair^ when it 
suddenly shoots upon a surface hitherto re¬ 
markable only for a yery straggling crop. 
Yet, it would be well to abate the spirit of 
sarciism with which wigs and artificial teeth 
have been treated. Undoubtedly, it is more 
pleasant to owe one’s biur to nature than to 
Truofit; to be indebted to natural causes for 
pearly teeth ; and to have sparkling eyes with 
light in them. Every man and woman would 
rather have an aquiline nOse than the most 
playful pug; no one would exchange eyes 
agreeing to turn in one direction, for the 
peiisst squint; or legs observing something 
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apjiarOaching to a straight line, fhat tindeeided 
legs, with, contradictoiy bends,’. He^w^amb- 
IxmIs, shoulder’-bourds, g^ntnajltic .axo^ses, 

. oousunwtion of sugar lit Eau-’d.e- 

Cologne (a !^ench reci^ hiigd^to- 

nesB to the eyes), ingeiuoitt’SiMdn:^, kalydors, 
odontos, Columbian h«lisi% oandoUnes, and a 
thousand other ing^ont. devices. Eevioes 
with an object, sur^ (—that objectj the pro¬ 
duction of a pleasing personnel. It is a wise 
policy to remove £ram sight the cahmiities 
which horrify or sadden ; and, as far as pos^ 
sible, to cultivate, all that pleases from its 
beauty or its gn^. Therefore, let us shake 
our friend with ’the cork-leg by the hand, 
and, acknowledging that the imit^iou is worn 
in defenmoe to our senses, receive it as a 
veritablb»'desh-and-h]ood limb; lef ns accept 
the Vf^ Of our unfortunate young companion, 
as the htdr whicii he has lost; let us shut 
our eyes tb the gold work that fastens the 
brilliantly whito teeth of a young lady, whose 
natMfeal dentition has been replaced ; and, 
aboire ah, let us never show, by sign or word, 
tiiat the appearance of 9 ur friend (who has 
suffered tortui’es, and lost Jhe sight of one 
eyeT is changed after the tmtmeut invented 
by M. Boissonneau. 


AUVESTUEES Of A DIAMOND. 

In “Pictures from St. Petersburgh,” re¬ 
cently publislied bvMr. Jerrmann, the Gcnaan 
tragedian, we find the history of one of the 
splendid jewels of the regalia of fiussia. The 
particulars are narrated on the authority of 
the Pope or Papa’ in the Greek Church, with 
I whom Jerrmaun fell in during a joui;ney. 
The conversation relucting the great dia¬ 
mond commenced as follows:— 

“ Have you been to the Hermitage 1 ” in¬ 
quired my fellow-traveller.—I repli^ in the 
ailirm.ative. — “Then yo\i saw the Imperial 
I jewels ? ”—“ I saw the crown, the sceptre, and 
globe; and, I confess, I was amazed at their 
j magnificence. One of the diamonds in the 
I sceptre especially riveted my attention. For 
I] size and brilliancy it appeared to me incom¬ 
parable." — “ That duanond,” rejoined the 
px-iest, “is cfdled ‘Moon of the Mountain.’ 
In size it perhaps is surpassed; but 1 
doubt whetber it is eclijxsed in hrilliaocy by 
any other diamond now in Europe. Its his¬ 
tory, too, may, in the estimation of the 
curious, tend somewhat toenhtmee its value.”. 
Who was the fii’st possessor of that rm'e 
jewel is not known; but an ancient Indian 
mmiuscript records that it once served for an 
eye to the stafcuh of the Grand Lama. That, 
however, is a tradition which may possibly 
admit of metaphorical interpretation.; for it 
may be taken merely as indicative of the ex¬ 
quisite radiance and pure water of the diar 
. mond. The facta of its more recent history 
are, however, well authenticated, and I will 
briefly relate the^n;— 

g:.The' celebrated Thonias-Kuli-Shan, who, I 


from the lowly condition of a shepherd’s son,' 
ascended the throne of Persia (Udting the title 
of Nadyp Shah), enriched his treasury by a 
collection of diimomU of marvellous beauty 
and vtdua ' Two of these jewels were believed 
to he we rarest in iihe. hnovm world ; one 
was called “ Sun of fie Seaj” and the other, 

“ Moott’ of the Mountain,” 

Towards the close of a feign' glorified by 
many deeds of heroism, this tyranuy of Xiafyr 
Sfliah excited his subjects to rebellion: To 
subdue the outbreak, he thised’ a numerous 
fbree, and placed it under the command of his 
nephew, Jui-EuU-Khau. But his nephew 
turned against him, raised the standard of ' 
independence, and challenged his uncle to 
opmi. battle. Nadyr then marched in person 
to encounter the rebels; hiit, before depart¬ 
ing from his capital, he collected his vast trea¬ 
sures, and sent them, together with the young 

S riuoes his sons, under the escort of Nasralla 
lirza, to the strong fortress of Eelat—a place 
deemM,impregnable. This was in the year 
1747 (1160 of the Hegira). 

Nailyr’s impending doom was sealed..Ho I 
had pitched his camp at Ehabushan; and 
during the night, whilst he was sleepiixg, his 
nephew and three assassins stole into his tent 
and murdered him. The head, at whose nod 
all Asia so lately ti’embled, was now sex'ered 
from the body, and exliLblted in triumph to 
the insurgent soldiery. 

The rebels were victorious and most of 
the strongholds which had belonged to the 
late Shah, either sui'i-eudered or were taken 
by storm. Kelat, the amazing strength of 
whose fortifications caused it to be x'ogai-ded 
as one of the world’s wonders, long held out ! 
against the attacks of its assailants; but, ! 
finally, accident effected what force might , 
never have accomplished. A soldier, Sent to | 
procure water, descended from one of the j 
towers by a ladder, which he afterwards ■ 
neglected to remove. This did not escape the I 
observation of some scouts who were ou the 
watch. Information of the circumstance was 
communicated to tlie besiegers, who, having 
gained access to the tower, soon made them¬ 
selves masters of the forti'ess, within wliose 
walls a frightful massacre ensued. The young 
princes fled, were pursued and taken. All 
were put to death save the youngest, a boy of 
fourteen, who, under- the title of Ali Shah, 
subsequently ascended to the throne of Kho- 
rassan. 

The jewels and money which Nadyr had 
placed m security at Kelat, now belonged, by 
right of itiheui,tance, to Ali Shah, who ordered 
them to be removed iq his capital. On ek*- 
amination, it was discovered that many of 
the valuables hewl been abstracted by pillage, 
and among the missing jewels was “Moonof 
the Mountain.” lude&tigable search was 
made,aad IXige rewards offered for is icoovery; 
hut in Vain! It was given up for lost. • 

At that time there dwelt in Bassoi’a a , 
rich merchant, named ^xafrat, such, at leaqt, 
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was his real naxac, bat, oa aeeount of his vast 
wealth, he was usually tlisMn^shed % ab 
appellation synonymous with the term * Jfil;- 
UonaiTe.” One day this merohant was visLte4> 
by an. A%ha n <eyief,.who offered to* sell him 
some costly‘iewe^* ASnonn theta 'fras ihe lost 
“ Moon of the Motmtaih.'*' %he ptdM demanded 
for it, tamagh great, was fiir below its value. 
Nevertheless the caatious Shafrat un¬ 
willing to disburse so iar^ a sum without 
doe connderation. He requested to be 
allowed time to tldnk the matter over. At 
this proposition the A%han appeared uneasy 
andsu^oiousj but after sOine hesitation he 
acceded to the delay. The merchant having 
maturely weighed the expdiancy of the pur¬ 
chase, came to thcdetermination of possessing 
himself of the ^aniond, and he went in quest 
off the stranger. Great was Ids astonishment 
on learning that the Affghan chief had left 
Bassora, and that no one knew, with any 
certainty, whither he had gone. Mortifie<i at 
his disappointment^ Shatrat made diligent 
[i search for the holder of the diamond, and, 
aftei' very great difficulty, he traced him to 
Bagdad. The bargain Wiis' now struck, with¬ 
out further delay, and the diamond became 
the Tn-operty of the wealth}' merchant of 
Bassora. 

There arose a new difficulty. HoW' was 
Shafrat to disjwso of this jewel? He pru¬ 
dently resolved to conceal it for a time, 

! or to keep hia transaction with the Affghan 
I chief a profound secret. He continued to 
I live quietly in Bassora; being afVaid to stir 
It out of the city, for ever so short a time, lesi 
j his absence should create suspicion. 

At length, after the lapse of twelve years, 
Shafrat ventured on a journey into Europe, 
j 'He visited Amsterdam, and there offered Iiis 
mwel for sale. An .agent from the Court of 
feigland liad nearly concluded an anange- 
meut for the purchase, when an offer lUiido 
j by Count Gi’ogory Orloff, on the part of the 
Crown of Buasia, was too tempting to be 
I resisted. Four hundred thounaud rubles, 
j together' with lottein of nobility, were the 
price paid for the jewel. The merchant, well 
satisfied with his augmented Wealth, removed 
from Bassora, nnd settled in Bagdad, where 
his descendants yet live; and “ Moon of the 
Mountain,” after its maiw adventurous jour¬ 
neys was conveyed to at. Petersbitrgb, and 
found a resting-place in the sceptaa of the 
Empiess Elkabeth. 


• MALVEEN WATISB. 

To spend two days out of the smoke, after 
having lived for five years in it, is a memo¬ 
rable; event. does not follow that there 
was no holiday in all those five veazs.. There 
might have been visits,to London, and visits 
to Manchester, and to Neqfoastlo; but such 
•trips were mei'ely from one detisitv of smoke 
to another. What a sensation it .iB now—on 


WATER. * 87 

a brilliant Septfltoi^, day—^to look back on 
the Wen, browniBh doud which occupies, 
belo# a strMght ffip, the -sky, on the side 
whpe Binningham iWl Wfiat a sensation 
it 18 to peretive, from I8ie noiqy railroad, the 
lanes stealing away und^ the trees, hiding 
hcare, ajtd‘peping out tfiere, bsh&d the vil¬ 
lages, and amoflg the corn-firtds I' And to see 
the Janets in the upland’ wbeatt-gtounds; 
and the geese waddling m the stoiblwetf; and 
the pTtridgee, in tbeir aristocratic “family 
compact,” perking up their heads here^aod 
there, or skirring together over the yellow 
field ! GPhere is still one baud of reiqwrs «t 
workr—a numeVous band on the liighest arable 
ground—whence they look down upon our 
train, all s|opping at once, and all turning 
at once to tnoir work, as we ai’e awfillowed 
up by the tunucl. And then comes quiet 
Worcester, with the lights and shadows of 
’its cathedral architecture, out sharp l>y the 
strong sunlight. Even, thesoentral streets 
ai'e quiet, in comprison with Birmingham; 
—miuch more so the dean, old-fashioned, 
red-brick hotises witoin the pecincts, whei-e 
the very pavement seems to be never soiled 
by the tread of ]es.s dainty feet than those ! 
of clergy and ladies. In the cloisters, how j 
the shady ride coqjirasts with that which i 
is enn-fleched ; and how brilliant is the 
sjmare carpet of green in the middle ! And ! 
when Worcester is left behind, and we are j 
wondering at the sensation of coach-travel- j 
ling, after years of railroads, how beautiful is j 
the first hop-ground, with its tossing clusters, 
and waving streamers of the freshest green ; 
and little avenues opening between the poles, 
to quenoh the thirst of the eye and mind, 
long parched in tlie town-desert! Then, 
there are par trees, where the pem-s cluster, 
and head the topmost boughs of trees fifty feet 
high. Those are the pars of which the 
fiunous Bai’lam perry is made. As for the 
apples, the imagination aches with the ques¬ 
tion—Wliat is to become of so mat\y ? Be¬ 
hind these, however, there is something much 
better tlian them—the clear outline of the 
Malvern Hills. Rrat, the bine nnis.«i, grow¬ 
ing browner and greener with every mile; 
then, the black surface of rich woods, rising 
from the skirts ; then, the long, stmight row 
of dwellinp, with their white wails shining . 
in the suu. By this time the brown smoke- 
cloud is almost out of sight; and here is the 
play-ground ot'onr three-days’ holiday. ■ 

And what a holiday air there is about the 
place ! We meel^valids among toe pleasure- 
seekers; but ^n they 1<^ merner than 
most people elsewhere. Th^Hiralytic gentle¬ 
man, purauing hia infirm wsdk between his 
mfe’s arm and his stick, looks anything but 
sati; — so does the ashy-noie lady coming^ 
briskly down from St. Anms WeU ;—so does 
toe en\aciated girl who is resting, with her 
cheerful mother, under the tree in the church¬ 
yard. In fact, it is notorious tliat the patients 
at Malvern are generally given to intoxica- 
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tion—sure to be tijisy with water, after a few the weak^ organ gave way, and some attack . 
days’ trial of the sparkling luXoiy. What- of illnMS ooourred, the treatment was for the 
eter may be the woes of the ^^rprld in groeral, immediate symptoms alone, and the false 
Malvern is always mer^—is, the water sy^em of management went on, till occasion 
patients are; and when ^ speak of Malvern was ripe par another fit ofmekness. All the 
no^ we mean water patents. while the portion o£f^e brain Appropriate 

The conditions of lift in England—and, we to the performance of the boduy fane- 
may add, in Ameiioar->are much changed tions whs safienng. By day, there was 
within this century; much changed since the oppression, lanraor, uxa dull pain some- 
beloved Andrew. Combe gave us familiar ^ere ; by night, disturbed sleep, and bad 
books, to show na something of the laws of dreams ; and always^ teght and day, and 
health, and teach us, among other truths, the from month to month, liability to low i^nrita 
nature and business of the human skin. It is and all the moral mischie& whidh attend 
within the period of steam-boat travelling that unhappiness. Wordsworth used to say, to the 
American ladies were wont to'emerge from last, that times were changed for the better, 
their bertha in the morning, ready dressed, in homes and in society, 6ince he was young. i 
and to chp the comer of a towsl.in water. In his early days, everybody was understood 
wipe their eyes and moatli/and consider them- to have a temper ; and the admission in the 
selves finished for the day. It is within the abstract, did not much help the endurance of 
memory of middle-aged English women, that such peculiarities by neigi^ours, in daily life, 
when at school,—at an expensive and eminent But now, it was considered the rule that 
school,—the pupils had one foot-bath for the people should be amiable, and it Jias become a 
whole number, and only on Saturday nights, sin to be otherwise. No doubt, the bodily 
It is within the memory of middle-aged men state of bad washers,—that is, of the vast 
that they were struck with astonishment and mryority—subject, as they were, to low spirits I 
amuRcroent on first hearing of such a thing as —must have nad an incalculable amount of 
washing all over every day. And, perhaps, it influence on the domestic temper; however 
is too much within the observation of us all, ^y may be the traditions that have come 
(as Mr. Tremeuheere tellj us of the pitmen in down to us of the mirth of society in the last 
collieries), that, for years together, the clean and preceding centuries. If we would see the 
shirt goes on every Sunday, over an unwashed difference now, let us look round for (not the 
skin. It is not long since a clergyman, bad washers, for that is disagreeable—and 
finding an old woman of his flock very ill, met the good ones will answer every purpose) the , 
with a shocking answer to the advice he gave, most hedthy and cheerful households we 
“I will send the doctor to yon,” said ho ; “and know. Is there a konse where the doctor 
I can tell you what to do meantime. Put seldom enters, but as a guest,—^where the lads I 
your feet in warm water, and go to bed.” ore brisk in shop or warehouse, and the lasses | 
“ Put my feet in water!” exclaimed the meny at home 1 It is pretty certain that : 
patient; “why, not a drop of water has early hours are found there, and plenty of cold 
touched my .feet for thirty years.” Moreover, water. The fever patient finds inexpressible 
she vowed that not a drop of water should relief from the sponmng with vinegar and 
ever touch her feet; and, thinking it proper water; and the same Mnd of relief is ^ven by 
to render a reason to the clergyman, she told ablution, under the lesser fever of toil. The 
him that she had had a daughter who had anxiousmerchontorstatesmanishauntediuhis 
once been persuaded to wash her feet, and bedby images ofterrer, or wearied with galling 
tluit that daughter had died before she w'as cares: his moniiug draught and his morning 
twenty-five. It is not longer ago than some bath restore all things to theirtme aspect and 
mouths, that a decent woman, too ill after her their right proportion. The author—tlie most j 
confinement to dress her infant, interfered to sensitive of human beings-^has gone to I 
prevent its arms being washed, saying that if Grsefenberg, or Beurhydding, or Malvern, 
a child’s arms |pU the water before it was six burdened with care and dread, trembling at 
months old, it would become a thief; and, the arrival of the mail, recoiling from the sight 
she added patheticaUy, “I wouldn’t like of reviews and newspapers—and, in a week or 
that!” two, has omitted to speculate on the fate of 

Tin lately, the gentle knew as little as the his own book. So one of the frateniity bears 
simple now do, what they suffered fr«m witness to his friends in private; and, if one ! 
neglect of the skin, nor howup: was that they of the genus irritabile is thus made serene by , ^ 
suffered Os the^ did. They did not know cold water, wkat wonder is there in any effect, 
how, when the ^res of the skin are loaded, that it may.have. had on the tempers of men 
and its action checked, an undue burden is in general? 

thrown on the interior organs, l^en, in this The dlpperiness of the grass on these slopes 
state of chronic fever, the interior organs seems remly worse than ice. As we sit v^naer | 
flagged in then: work, and the sufferer was a bank, eating our dinner, we see two young 
oppressed by sensations of sinking and ladies’'ofi an opposite sli^ in lupost helpless 
languor, he was apt to resort to stimulants, pOidtion. They have poles, with spikes aX the 
wlt^ affortUng relief for the moment, end, and they hold c.ach others’hands; but • ■ 
aggravated the mischief, when, at last, they can maKe no way, upwards or sideways, | 
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witii feet, kaeeo, or hw^a. There is noUimg 
to'grasp; and tiie grass is shiny as satin* 
If they join han^ they go dotm only the fester* 
They Arive liidr toes into the grotmd, and 
rest on their poles.. Now they try again. 
Worse and worse!’ Now they scramble, 
using all their resources,'and adiieve two or 
three feet of ascent; only to slide down half- 
a-dozen. Their shoe-soles must be like satin 
by t^is time. They must , take their chance 
of getting safe to the bottom, and make one 
sliiM of.u. So we Ihink; but they do not. 
By the time we have dined, one of them has 
sidled to a patch of gravd^ whence she can 
extend sad to her companion. . When' they 
are ott the stony path, how they step on, en¬ 
joying the secunty, and roughenuig their 
shoe-soles as they go ! 

How happy every body looks! the elderly 
lady with her newspaper imder the tree ; the 

E retty girl in the riding-habit, with her pockef.- 
andkerchief tied about her throat, as, heated 
by her ride, she comes up into the wind; the 
pile gentleman, who takes-the short cuts up 
the hill, instead of following the zigzag. He 
brought the pale face with him, no doubt; 
but hardly that springy step. And there.is 
a cheerful granny, knitting in the sunshine, 
while that uuparweled creature, her first 
grandchild, tottles and topples on a safe'piece 
of level grass. How many women, young 
and old, are sewing or knitting in the open 
air! And in the cool chamber at St. Ann’s 
Well, where the water is trickling into the 
marble basin, sits another, plying her needle, 
while enjoying pious conversation with a lady 
who has some tracts in her hand. They are 
saying, how very “ ’andsome ” the clergyman 
was that preached last Sunday. We leave 
these sedentary .people behind ns, and rove 
where we'shall meet the rovers. Wliile 
dining, we surveyed the vast expanse through 
which the Severn winds to the south-west, 
and where we can descry Worcester in one 
direction, and see in another the smoke! 
which indicates Gloucester, and some glitter- j 
ing appearance, which we are told is Chelten¬ 
ham. Now We turn our backs on this, and 
walk a mile through the seroentine valley, to 
see wbat the other side of the range will 
show. 

When we come out upon that glorious view, 
we find a little p^y of Scotch ladies, plea- 
eont and kind, who show us the Bristol Ciian- 
nel, a bright line issuing from behind far¬ 
away hills; apd Welsh mountains, cloudlike, 

' but well-defined, through aaatmos])bere reek- 
ftig with heat. While we' si^ picking out 
churches and gentlemen’s seats, and tracing 
roads, and envying the dwellers in nestling 
farm-houses, and counting ponds (because tlie 
complaint of the fastidious is of want of 
wktw in the laudsoape), and landing at the 
ploughing; (four bullocks, two horses, apd four 
men and boys to a plough), the Scotch party 
think “it is very warm, certainly," but that 
. they must “just go over the hill."' They 


will not stop short of the beacon, wo think. 
It i^mly tudf-a-mile off; steep, certa'mly, 
but omy half-a-inile. At all events, we go. 

■When'there, and leaning against the pole, 
and remembering how many hats have been 
blown either into Herefordshire or Worces¬ 
tershire, we inquire for a wind. See there! 
there is a little girl actually weighing snuff 
in her tiny scales of gourd-skin, balanced upon 
a forked stick stuck in the ground. Not a 
grain flies off do set anybody sneezing. Who 
comes-here for snuff 1 The mother, sitting 
with her face to the north, to make a shadow 
to eew in, may sell cakes and fruit; but who 
would come one thousand three Inmdred feet 
above the level of the sea for snuff!—this 
being, moreover, the most windy point in Uia 
county. It cannot be snuff that these very small 
bees havs come hither for; these little, dusty- 
lookiug, fawn-coloured bees; and these liny 
red-anu-block butterflies. 'Why are they here 1 
We have left the blossoming forse far below; 
and the foxgloves are lower still; yet there 
are bees resting on my companion’s bonnet, 
and butterflies flapping tbeir wings on the 
stones of the cruibbliug mound. 

There go the swallows, sending specks of 
shadow skimming down the slopes. 'We shall 
see more of them,* no doubt, in the dewy 
morning, to-morrow. And look, what a noble 
pair of hawks 1 Tlieir brown plumage and 
the outlipie of head and beak are wonderfully 
distinct against the sky, in such a light as 
this. Now they quiver in one spot of air for 
a minute together ; and then they swoop 
majestically, and rise to quiver again. Wliero 
is the doomed mouse that the nearest seems 
to have fixed its eye on ? Will it not have 
the sense to run in under the gorse, as I saw 
one do, as we came up the hill ? There are 
many mice here, I see; and that is why we. 
are treated with this show of balancing and 
wheeling hawks. 

Those who want shade here must bring 
umbrellas. There are only scraps of shade 
anywhere about, and those are taken posses¬ 
sion of by the sheep; except one, where 1 saw 
a balnr laid, for its noon-day nap. The sheep 
huddle in, and coil themselves up like dogs. 
They look so sleepy, tliat we are Sony to 
disturb them. We any so, in the ci-v^st 
maimer, but they will not trust ns, but go 
leaping and trotting away into the snu. 
Perhaps they will come back to their sofas 
when our backs are tamed. 

some time, as we walk southwards 
along the ridge, the grass has been {^wiiig 
thinner ; and now we have really rough 
walking on broken rock. This is an adven¬ 
turous lady on her donkey, at such a height, 
on such a ridge, among tnese d$hris. ’V^iat 
is her child asking, that toddling two-year- • 
old ? “ Who made ml this mess 1" My dear 
little fellow, what an irreverent question! 
He will not find that out; for his mother 
cannot answer him for laughing. Hie father 
informs him that we cannot always tell how 
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meases are made. Here is oBOtihei' kind of 
mess; chalF scattered about. ,We sf|||p see 
why. On this shfirp edge nf .'&e rid^ the 
veiy narrowest, whence it (min* as if we could 
leap inlp Wales ou the one hand, and England 
on the other, is a main ihreslung his little 
crop of wheat on the bai» ground. No "doubt, 

‘ he brings it up here, to be winnowed 1^ the 
wind; for it is a strange tliresliing-flbor 
enough. If so, he is disappointed; for not 
a speck of chaff rises in the air. It lies as 
de-ad as the grain. In answer to our question, 
he says he brings it finm lus firid on the hill¬ 
side, below;; 

One mote glance down upon Great Malvern, 
before we'tdrh. towards the Wyehc. The old 
church looks well, though the sqidire top, the 
roof, of the tower is the moat consjnenous 
part of it to us: and how gay the white 
houses look, with their gai’dens! The par¬ 
terres, one rosf^olour with verbenas, another 
scarlet w’ith geraniums, are bright to the eye, 
evmi here. ^That wliitc road looks terribly 
dusty. This is decidedly.the best way to the 
Wells to those who are not jn a hunry. 

We pass the chasm of the Wyche, turning 
our heads away from the tobacco and snun 
shop, and the 'l^dbills which are stuck on 
the rocky walls. We Ibse sight of Welsh 
mountains and Hei'efordshire orchards for 
to-day, and descend gradually, by broad, easy 
paths, to the great ash, under whose hospita¬ 
ble sluide we rest. Ilreu, down and do'wn, 
till we are under great otdis, loaded with 
acorns, and beeches rich with mast, . and 
chestnuts with their prickly green fruit, and 
mountain-ash with berries of brilliant scarlet, 
bright beyond all precedent. We enter the 
back-door of the Well’s House, and find our¬ 
selves on the third story. We go down to the 
up-stairs drawing-room, where friends and 
coffee are awaiting us. O ! what a view it is 
from thjit window! How the shadows are 
spreading over that vast champaign, swallow¬ 
ing up a pool here, a range of com-ricks 
there, and beyond, nook after nook of the 
reaches of the Severn! We cannot stay 
within. If a euniage is to be had, we must 
be off, and see Eaatnor-park and Ledbury 
church—^neve^inind how far it is! Don't 
count the miles! It is ftiU moon to-night, the 
harvest moon, and we shall be on high ground, 
far above the mists of the champaign. 

Into that wide champaign we must not now 
set foot, in desoriptioB, or we, shdll lose sight 
of all bounds. We have to do with the lulls, 
alone. 

The eaxl^ mwning is, after all we have said, 
the. time for the huls. Then the trees have 
Ariisken down dew enough to lay the dust (m 
.the loww paths; and on the uplands, the 
grass is glistening -with the tiny drops, ^en; 
the sheep come running up the shaded side to' 
meet the sun, instead m ^(^uching into dark 
nooks. Then tlie lark fringe up from some 
graaay crevice, and the swallows are innume¬ 
rable. The hawks are not abroad yet, and 


every other creature is. It is pleasant to see 
the water-patieuts -running imout alr^y, 
with all the -vigour of .the h^thy. We 'know 
that Ifliey have had the balmy sleep 'vdiioh 
creeps over "tliem &<nu the folds of the wet' 
sheet, the ahimating'.stimaluB of the cold 
bath, and of the draught of water at Bt. Ann’s 
Well} and here they «re,-<-a few of the Imivest, 
on the ridge. Those who remain below see 
but little of the prospect ; for on the east^ 
the mists still shroud the landscape; but 
on the Hei-efordshire side ail is clear and 
bright, both -within the riiadow of the lulls 
and beyond it. Wbat a vast'shadow it is! 
and how cool lie the farmsteads and orohards 
mid dark jmols within it i Brifiiant as the 
sunshine is, to us all looks cool, while the pure 
breeze Beaa’ches out every pore of the skin, and 
refreshes the whole frame. Ihere is one, 
however, who does not eiyoy this like the rest. 
That young lady is heated and panting, as if^ 
she had raced all the -way up the hill, instead' 
of being brought on a donkey. No wonder ! 
Look at her waist! Compare tliat pinched 
waist with the unlaced human form, and say 
if it can be true and good. Compare it with 
the Tenus de Medici, and say if it can be 
beantifuL As for the beauty, can she not see, 
by examples before her eyes, and by her own 
looking-glass, that she has to pay in complexion 
for any fancied gain in form by tight-laciug ? 
As for the rjahness, we could take her to a 
schoo) where two or throe of the girls cannot 
write an exercise without palpitation of the 
heart, and seem doomed to the fate of a 
companion who lately died suddenly from 
tight-lacing.' This young lady can hardly be 
a water patient ; for no physician would 
surely undertake the case. Any physician 
would tell her that nothing can be done while 
the trunk is compressed, the circulation im¬ 
peded; too much work thrown upon the 
lungs, too little play allowed to the heart, and 
no action to a considerable portion of the skin. 
The tightness is not the only, though it is the 
greatest, miaebief. There should be free access 
of air allowed to every part of the external 
frame, and that cannot be while the trunk is 
closely cased in double or ti-eble jean. The 
ba^h and tbe draught of water can be of little 
usej if the skin is immediately after stopped 
in its action. The bringing of the blooa to 
the sniface by the water treatment, and the 
impulse to the circulation by this mormng 
exercise, are of no use—of less than none—if 
the heart and lungs are to labour aa we see , 
them labourilig in this panting girl, whose life 
may, any day, go out under the effort. Zb 
there no mie who will show her a few ftlaBtra- 
tions of what she is about, in thus dressii^ 
herself t—no tme who will show her examples 
(or plate^ as more striking) of the bent t^me, 
the coiAracted heart, the congested liver and 
lungs, the impure complexion, the’stwvhd or 
goroed brain, which come of tight<-lading T 
^ how the shadow is drawing" in! I.t>ia 
wril we are so hungry, or it would be too' 
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hard to lefcTO this breezy flutninit, and the | 
Bunny bench which .somebody bos been kind; 
enough io aet np for m The shadowy dreles | 
on Camp fifiU look tempting; and, in this 
clear light, jthe anpnpt seems very near. If 
we were not. so hungiy, we could not b«t^ 
-^almost as straight as the bird flies. We 
will be there before the noon haze veils the 
prospect—will not we ? 

“ Yes; but if so, We must go down now to 
breakfast." “So be it. Will you engage to 
be in the house within ten minutes ?—Is it 
impossiblot Letustiy.” > 


THIETY DAYS OF PLEASURE FOE 
fifteen FEANCS. 

Such is the marvellous announcement that-^ 
paragraphed in newspapers, posted upon walls, 
and sent forth on the wings of handbills^has 
been astonishing Paris for several weeks 
pash;—a miraculous project to provide plea¬ 
sure fpr thirty consecutive days to some two 
hundred thousand persons. IJut pleasure of 
what kind 1 To many, barricades are pleasures, 
and thirty days not too long for their enjoy- 
,inent. Could it l)e the object of the prospectus 
to get up a revolution by subsciiptiou; to pro- 
vi(fo each subscriber with fifteen francs worth 
of freedom, according to the particular taste ? 
As may be supposed, there were not wanting 
alarmists, who, taking that view, had settled 
the veriest minutiae of the meditated rising— 
down a list of prices to be sub^niitted to the 
public, at fixed prices, as—Enfranchise¬ 
ment for one, two francs; open and advised 
speaking, one franc, fitly centimes; ditto, 
with sarcasms, or sauce piquaute, two fran&s; 
ditto, with libels, two franca, fifty centimes. 

. Qener^ violence A diterkion. Bloodshed and 
infamous excesses to be charged as supple¬ 
ments.” 

A short time elapsed, however, and the 
united sagacity of at least six journals, almut 
six hundred caH politicians, and no end of 
the mob, was teund to be misetrably at fijult, 
and the credulous and superficial were in a 
“blaze of triumph.” The design was dis¬ 
covered to be a mere harmless attempt to 
apply the principles of association and co-ope¬ 
ration in a new manner; to secure to the 
people—^not their political rights, which th^ 
somehow manage to do witoout—-but their 
favourite pleasures; which, to Frenchmen, are 
something Ufce a necessity. Benefit societies, 
in England of all descriptions, had done 
‘' much to teach “ the people ” to provident 5 ! 
tSe Great Exhibition had done more in en¬ 
couraging them to be mdustraous j but it was 
reserved for the Frenrii to point what is, to; 
Frendimen, an equally useful moral, by show~ 
ing them how they may combine to make the^ 
most of tbe resufi;, both of their providence 
and their ipduatry. Aceordingly, Frauoe has 
her “ Trvnte Jmtn d« Flaif& pattr cttinee 

, .l!be nature of the design bdng nolmiger 


doubtful, tlit< ways and means had to be dis- 
OTBsed.. How was it poasiblc for the pro¬ 
jectors to pve two hunwed thousand persons, 
in the short sfiaoe ctf thii^ days, free admis¬ 
sion to the opera, the theatres, the public gar¬ 
dens of Paris; toMabUle ; totheOhaamiero; 
to the 'Ohfiteau Eonge; and to the fStes of the 
surrounding couhtiy — Asnidres, St. (floud, 
Versailles, Meudon 1 In the first place, the 
speculation could never “ pa,y j” ten sous per 
head per diem being tlie only reium for an 
expmi^ture involving at least, as was ealou- 
latra, ten times that-amonnt. Physical unpos- 
sibility was also set up as another slight objec- ' 
tion :-^uppo 8 e the two hundred thousand por* 
sons should take it into their heads to visit tdie 
same place eon the same identical evodng—< 
How could the requisite amount of accom¬ 
modation be provided for them 1 What would 
be the fate of the opei^ with two liundrtKl 
thousand detcTminea sight-seei’s besieging its 
doors ? What could be expec^,d of the most 
yielding and expansive of public gardens 1 
The financial pait of the matto was soon 
answered. It was not a question between the 
projectors and th^ public, .but between the 

n 'ectors and themselves. Their great and 
isguised object being tbe acquisition of 
money, they Ltd of c<!>iii’so made all due calcu¬ 
lations. If these calculations failed, they wore 
prepared to take the consequences. With 10 - 
gard to the second difficulty, the solution was 
equally simple. If tbe two huudrctl thousand 
subscribers desired anything so unnatural a,s d 
simultaneous visit to the same place of .'ouiise- 
ment, they could not bo gratified. In fact, 
according to the aiTangcraents, they could 
not select their own particular aransement 
for any particular evening, but must submit 
to take their turn, as general conveuiehee 
might dictate. Thus, the two hundred thou¬ 
sand would be distributed every evening oyer 
all the places of amusement, every man seeing 
everytmng by degrees in due course. 

The projectors calculated that the theatres, 
spectacles, balls, concerts, and public gardens 
in and around Paris, affuraed daily accommo¬ 
dation for three hundred thousand persons ; 
and they guaranteed to make airangements 
with the directors of these amusements for 
places for their, two hundred thousand sub¬ 
scribers. TheyfurtUar supported their case 
citing the opinions of such men as Victor 
Hugo and Alexandre Dumas, who expressed 
them warm belief, both in the commercial 
practicability and Btoial advantages of the 
scheme. The principal theatres, to he sure, 
announced, piwidy, their refusal to make 
any “ arraoigements " for the reception of this 
whcksale visitation on any but the inmal 
terms; a “ reduoMon on taJKng a quantity " 
was. out of the question. THiis decision would, 
of course, involve extra expenditure on the 
part of the pregectors; init, neverthel^'i, 
could not prove fats! to tlie project, which 
was soon understood to be in a fiiir way of 
realisation. 
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THE LONDON TAVERN. 

I SUPPOSE that most readers of Household 
Words have dipped at times into the pages 
of the “ Prose Eddaand, in the antique 
freshness of its narrations, enjoyed a picture 
of the beliefs of our Scandinavian ancestors. 
I suppose they have mused over the odd 
feastings of the gods in that jolliest of all 
mythologies; and have concluded with me, 
that the taste for associating business and 
banqueting runs in the blood of ns Northerns. 

I For does not Tacitus tell us, in his oracular, 
i epigrammatic way, that the ancient Geimans 

II discussed public affairs, twice; once when 
I; drunk, and once when sober 1 And did not 
I tiiat notable Douglas, Archibald the Grim, 
!i stop the mouth of the gentleman who.came 
;| with the -King’s warrant, by saying that it 
:! was “ill talking between a full man and a 
;| fasting 1 "—by which allusion to an admitted 
ji maxim, he excused himself for hanging the 

prisoner whom the warrant was to have 
!| liberated. 

j The fact is notorious that dining is a 
I solemn, national institution. “ The destiny 
" of nations,” says Brilliat Savariu, “depends 
j upon the'manner in which .they dipe." We 
I make politicsd movements ; we ratablish 
[ world-wide commercial enterprises; we or- 

I ganise public charities, by means of dinners. 
[■ Everything of importance is done, when-— 
!' “the doth being removed”—^tliere is a fair 
'1 stage for exertion. The ancients sanctified 
' th^ chickens; we roast them: they canonised 

II kheir pheasants; we shoot and cat them. 
ji They decorated their demi-horoes with 

crowns of parslejr. We ganiish with parsley 
< the offerings which excited enthusiasm sets 
I before our iVarriors when they return front 
I India to be feasted at the public Walhalla in 
j Bishopsgate Street. 


Moore’s Mr. Bob Fudge) is a building of a 
solemn and decorous aspect. If ia mode 
known to the world by the newspapers as the 
“ London Tavern "—Me London Tavern, sup¬ 
posed to represent the genus. The purpese-like 
gravity of its aspect causes it lo be occasionally 
mistaken, by country con 8 ins,'for the Bank of 
England. Ifeitber would a provincial dis¬ 
believe you if you told him it w-as Exeter 
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Hall. Only, daring the summer season, you 
may see certmn placards announemg dinners^ 

“ with his Grace .the So-and-so, of So-and-so, 
in the chair,” hanging modestly outside; ana 
at six o’clcH^ daring the same period, white 
cravats are pletitlful at the portals; for it is 
here that the most important dinners of the 
day are devoured Here, ^he Etat India 
Company solemnly feeds, in celebration of its 
empire; and many City Companies make The 
London Tavern theik Hall, and the depodto'iy 
of tlieir plate. * 

Such is tlie establiehment of which I pro¬ 
pose to give readers a sketch. Patriotism 
demands it of me. Who am I ? you will say. 
^mo garrulous diner ? No matter. I may be 
a solitary enthusiast, who. has visited this 
scene of so many dinners with the reverential 
feelings of other j»triots when they wander 
over the field of ‘Waterloo. 

•I think 1 ought to begin with what they 
call a “historical sketch;” but I must first 
note the significance of the name “tavern.” 
Your stqierficial observer classes “hotds,” 
and “taverns," and “inns” together. He 
is wrong. The genuine tavern funiishes 
no beds. It affordeth not the casual chop to 
the stray wanderer. It issueth not the occa¬ 
sional bottle of wine to the solitary toper. 
It has no coffee-room partitioned off for 
dining mankind as Mr. Huxley fattens oxen, 
by stall-feeding: hut, on the contrary, dis¬ 
plays broad acres of snow-white pasturage 
teeming with the richest viands and sparkling 
with the brightest wines. It is not a place at 
which a man can say, indifferently, that he has 
“ had his dipner; ” but where, he will tell you 
unctuously that he has “ dinM a vast dis¬ 

tinction: the first being a mere impulse of, 
physical voracity; the second a Rite. If you 
go into that hall; and, with an irreverent off¬ 
hand air, order an impromptu repast, you will 
be referred to the Sprewl Eagle in Grace- 
church Street, or to “Joe’s "in Finch Lane: 
the Loudon Tavern is a temple of ^tronomic 
*Sirt; and you would be equally justified 
I in ordering “ a profile in this style in half- 
an-hour”of Maclise or Stanfield. Dinners 
of a scientific charaeter—whether expensive 
I or moderate ; but always scientific—are the 
business of the Tavern proper. It wus to 
' promote these that the Loudon- Tavern wm 
estabjislied, on the Tontine principle, eigli y 
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. years ago. What prospectus^ describe as 
.a want was felt for something 'irf' sort, 
'si that time: and the house •vrae built to 
supply it. The eiglity ysicrs have rolled 
r after diuBer 'Iiis been eaten ; 




dinner caas^a vkMtawaKa w<vsa wwwas f 
and the Tavern still reBi^ans. open to fresh 
meetings, reucly for fire^ .banquets; keep¬ 
ing, on the fstsblislwnie^ an army of senfants 
sixty or eighty strqi^; taking on auxiliary 
legions durmg dining season; and feed¬ 
ing piirties, valine in numbers >from a 
snug six to ,a,.thultHtldiuouB eight hundred. 
Jj\cfe Snig8lyi,,the eommercial tniv^ler, Iming 
about to marfy, «»ay give a mod^t little dinner 
to his Iwicbelor Menus, v^iUi reasonable port; 
or De Boaobisr nuiy entertain his higl^oru 
comrades:wkh cobweb-woven chaitfrwgne, still 
radiant 9i ihe sun that warmed the vintage 
of ’37, ' 

A'^^ner, then, at the London Tavern is 
far frofn a heedless or inconsiderate proceed¬ 
ing. It must t)e organisetl Isiforehsud with 
due deliberation anddbrethoughl. Let me tell 
you, that whether you be Siii^y, or De 
xfoucliier, the proniotei* of a grand Whitte 
Wlie.al Cojiper Mining Coitij)any, or the trea¬ 
surer of a Royal Strabismus Hospital, you will 
do well to appoint a suli-comuiittee for the 
sole jiurjinse of ai ranging preliminaries ; con¬ 
stituting yourself, as a matter of course, chair¬ 
man. “ Your committee ” being esseutially a 
committee of taste, will have to undei-go a 
small preliminary duiner; for how will “ your 
committee” be able to settle the bill of'fare 
with that sound judgment which is only the 
result of experience, witliout a full-dressed 
rehearsal ? Take care that, on this occasion, 
you submit your sketch of the bill of fare 
to your host. • He will seg by it, at a glance, 
your jxisition in life, aud what class of palate 

r oll j'C|ne»eut. “ Tell me what you eat, and 
’ll tell you what you are,” saith the great 
gastronomic lawgiver. With the hand of a 
master ai-tisl, be will dash in—aecordiug to 
the rank and station of yourself and your, 
dinner—a soup here, a side-dish there; he 
will, peradveuture, lighten up your roasts with 
a hors deeuvre, or give aplomb to your sweets 
with an enlrie of game. That settled, he will 
tell yov’ with what wines your diunar can be 
(according t^he price per head) and ought to 
be iirigated. If he Uiinks “ your committee” 
wortliy of the honour, be frill propose a 
descent into his cellars—in the morning about 
eleven, “ when,” he will sayj “your -palate la 
clean.” Go, by all means. I sb^ aoobnqpany 
you. 

We descend, not by a narrow ladder, but 
outf a regular flight of stairs. We -begin by 
i^RU’king a singular honour 'paid to our 
^'-Vencrateil friend the ^ttle. An important 
vault li&s been sacrifleed to him ; pomtivlely 
a whole wine-cellar has been appropriated to 
•bis tanks. Before, he was'not kept in a favour- 
tble tempen^ure ; his artifleial habitat was 
. . . . “ bio Sold aud damp, 

For a soul so wurui aud true i", 
if 




And such is bis hnnoi-tanoe (for, says' iba 
worthy proprietor, “ Turtle must be bad pro¬ 
perly ! ”) tliat, as I say again, jqa vault is given 
to to ui^e. We f^iproaOh the recess of a some¬ 
what sepuldir&l Bppearaaoe,'and gaze into a 
little lake. The brnttli i^ells are heaving 
dimly on the surface of the water ; the rouiu^ 
podgy heads are peering out. We muse over 
the pictureour first thoughts are of zool<^y; 
our second of soim. We remember that the 
turtle is called Testveh; that he is a West' 
Indian, and amTihibions.; and that he is 
generally “caught napping.”- We learn that. 
he, above all, lovelh an equal temperature of 
fifty-five degrees. I’hat abstemious ..antmai 
(who is not the cause of abstenfibusuess in 
others) lives for three months upon a little 
rough salt in a great deal of water, and does 
not decrease more in weight than ten per 
cent. The smallest turtle weighs (you emu¬ 
late turtle by wesight) thirty-five pounds ; the 
largest, one huuiKed and twenty pounds. It 
is. only ouo-third of liim that is usuil lor 
soup; the upfier part makes the covoted 
callipash ; the lower, the celebrated callipee. 
We turn away from tlie vat, wherein two 
tons of turtle are ponderously swimming, and 
pjiss on thrOugJi the 'wine-vaults—our foot- 
^te]is falling Tiglit and silently upon the 
muffling sawdust. 

On the cud of a stick gleams a morsel of 
candle, which scuds a li"lit fiickeriug over 
the place like a Jack o^Lauterii; running 
down the low-vaulted roof;' dancing among 
the cobwebs as if it would tear them ; and 
lighting up walls of bottle-ends, that jroint 
grimly tow-anls us like batteries of cannon. 
This is the region of bins. Here tliefe are 
bins six bottles deep; for of bottles full of 
port there are four thousand three hundred. 
Our attention is directed to tJie port of Sir 
Charles Wetherall; port, we are given to 
understand, worthy of a lawyer, a wit, and 
(remember the antique, respectable orthodoxy 
of the wine) a Tory. The light falls next bn 
some champagne of fourleon yetirs’ bottling; 
each bottle trailing a venerable bcardj aud 
slowly maturing into mellowed gloty in its - 
recess. These m)ttles, like 

' . . “ tlic acdmis of the just, 

, Smell sweet, and blossom in tlie dust." 

Here, also, is some champagne of the vintage 
of ’46—a ^ouliarly good cliampaguo vintage; 
a happy year for champagne loveiu Lucky 
the man who secures the wine of that year; it 
being common among dealers to mix the wines ^ 
of various vmtages. Denouncing the practice 
with .consideralne emphasis, we pass on—be¬ 
tween hecatombs of Johanuisberg, Tokay, and 
Burgundy—to more fnirt in what is happily 
named “ a rising bin.” Port keeps its ancient 
popuUijrity' still j for wine-bibWng peoide obey 
the Prench adage, and always return to their 
first kWe. In this bin is Some ve^ fafe'|Kat, 
throu^'Which Jones, a fuU'^bodiedvhi®!®®^^' 
“your committee,” looks knowingly as'I m 
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it in tiie light; and over wbicli Smith 
; hi* coateutcd lips.. But 

In yonder Btt a Druid lies! ” 

a! rare and venerable <#orth;y of the palate 

of the most* aecompUsbed of existing judges. 
There is'some jileaeure in giving such a wine to 
him; a-pleasure sueh as 'an artist feels in the' 
applause of a master. 1 aak^ with humble 
awe, who might claim the distinction of being 
the best judge of port ? I learn the name. It is 
a good name,—ra name as good as bank notes ; 
for, scrawled at the foot of oblong little docu¬ 
ments, it cotnronmls the payment of thousands 
of potiuds, and the awe of hundreds of citizens. 
1 clierish that name in my memory ; and if I 
ever nreet the beai'cr (may it be at a feast!) I 
rather tliink I shall be vciy civil to him. 

Bat “whither dj-aggest thou me, 0 Bae- 
clius ? ’!—^as Horace exclaims. Still we glide 
through rivers of sawdust, between genial 
embankments of 'wine. There are twelve 
hundred dozen bottles of champjigue down 
here; there are between six and seven hun¬ 
dred dozen of claret. Corked up iu those 
bins is a capital of from eleven to twelve 
tbous^id pounds; those bottles absorb, in 
simple uxterest at five jxer cent., an income 
amounting to some five or six hundred pounds 
per annum. “ Your committee ” are naturally 
puzzled with this emharrassineut of vinous 
riches. They are too much awe<l to choose. 
Desjxairing, they ascend from the vault. As 
they take leave till dinner time, they spe.ik 
confidentially to mine host;- 7 -“A 8 to tlie 
wijie,” says Junes, “ we lexive all that to you.” 
—-A wise resolution, ,loncs. 

1 gain the hull. Bless me, what a bustle ! 
Hen . of business-aspect hurry in. A hasty! 
scrape of the feet, and— 

'“Which to the Mexiexm Bondholders?” 
"Second floor,.sir," says the ])ortcr. 

“ Which to the Ihiilway-Sinash Assurance 1” 
“ Up-stairs, and first to the left.” 

“Has the Beraaved Baby Asylum met 
yet ?” 

" Yes, sir. End of the passage." 

“Which way to the Gibblofcon Junction ?” 
T prick up my ears. A worthy relative of 
mine had speculated cousldei'ably in the 
Gihbleton. A mure beantithl liuo Wiis never 
devised ; it was td join Gibbleton to the Great 
Trunk Due Ea.stem Junctiibu: the only thing 
objectionable was, that Gibbleton had no need 
of the utiiou in question. 

“ First floor to the right, sir,” replies the 
■ porter. ' ^ 

tflie Gibbleton meeting seems attractive: 
dozens of genUemen hurry to it with a cer¬ 
tain air of determination. They clench their 
teeth as if they had to take partioulo^ly good 
care of bkuk-notes between them. 

I follow. As I ascend the stairs,' I reflect 
: that tliis especial tavern fulfils its etymology 
to the very letter. Understand that the root 
of the word tavern is-^jraia^a, a table ; and 
we'have already seen that no solitary hatches, 


ranged Itm-'svise, are here permitte<l; nothing 
blit the social and expanded " table.” The 
ancients, when they ceased to dine in the open 
covereil in their tHbiys,and called the build¬ 
ing teAerna —hence, from Tabernacle, Tavern: 
not only a table-house, but^ a meeting-honse. 
The Loudon Tavern, therefore, is; in the purest 
Miise of the' term, a tavern. The division of 
its dajf is less into morning, poon, and night, 
than into Meetings and Dinu^. The face¬ 
tious etymologist. Lemon, hafli k that- 

My pbifology is intenupteil; a lovtly face - 
presents itself on the landing. Its smile is 
bewitching: and, when, in a Voice of music, it 
sings, rather than says,." Pray give me your, 
•vote, sir,” I hate myself for not being 
a subscriber to tlie Bereaved Biiby esliiblish- 
meut. The banisters all the ■way up are 
fluttering with bills—Foie/or Ann Mutt, the 
yowMjest of eight!—Vote for Mary 
afUcted with teething conmdmns ; and a l.‘w 
laconic' placards,' bearing sfmply, It/Mas 
Orphan. My present symjsithies are, however, 
enlisted for the Gibbleton shai’eholdera. Tlie 
Gibbleton is to be *“ wound up " this day ; 
a return of thrce-^d-sixpeiicc is expected out 
of the thirty shillings paid. Could a Gibbleton 
shareholder be courteous under the circum¬ 
stances, even to tlfe lovely canvasser for 
■Bereaved Babies ? 

The room is arranged with benches, and 
sumptuously Turkey-carpeted. At the end 
is a long table for the Directors, with an im¬ 
posing array of paper and pens. The benclics 
are’fully occupied. Stamping on tlie carpet 
being found ifiefiicaciuus, rattling of slicks 
and umbrellas against the chsir-rails Ix'gins. 

A side-door ojiens, and in sail the Directors, 
bowing modestly ; several of them are elderly 
genlleiuen, spotlessly respectable iu dress. The 
Secretary reads the adverlisenient, 'J'hen the 
Chairman, Jacok Bauder, Esq., rises — the 
paper iu his' baud fluttering with nervousness. 

the railway lieen an Irish one, Mr. O’Ci .i ■ 
ter of the Ctistle Hoo, would have got up and 
madeia flourish about Canute and the oce.an ; 
and if any shareholder was violent, anollier 
Director would say that “men of family were 
not to have personal impnlatioiis cast on 
them,” Olid all that. But Mr. Bjihler, though ' 
enormously wealthy, is painfully timid. He" 
makes a quiet preaihble about the “ unfortu¬ 
nate tide of railway aftairs(a low demoniac 
murmur of laughter succeeds); and “ the pro¬ 
priety of an amicable atTaiigement,” (ironical 
titters from a flashily dresseii youtli who had 
risked the pocket-money of years), whereupon 
the embossed ceiliug reverlwrates with a wild 
cry for “ The accounts 1 ” 

The Secretary rises with a clean, trim, 
beautiful document in his hand—the balance- 
riie,et. 1 observe that the Directors look * 
with some iQdusti 7 ,at.the table all the time. 
The Chairman casts his eyes up to the ceiling 
in a veiy ouxiotis state of atoenoe of mind. 
Tlie only member of the Board betraying no 
uneasiness is Oiptain Guunersly; who leans 
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back iu his chair with the uaialatakeable ennui 
of a man wlio is bored. The ojjipi^u'a name 
is down on forty lines; asid $e since 
. resided, I believe, principally OH the Continent. 
“Preliminary expenses!” the Secretary 

with a “hem ! ” “Ihat is to say, surveying 
and Engineers, eight thoosand six hundred 
and twenty pouna% two shillings, and two- 
pence, (groans, and stamping with um¬ 
brellas, very,pitQ<^ muffled by the Turkey 
cari)et). Sc|||^rs, nine thonsiuid two hun¬ 
dred uound^'^ ^rst of groanii^, and cries 
of 'ohajne^’) toireotors’ travelling ex¬ 
penses, three huhdred and fifty pounds,” (^- 
meuse laU|d^t» and groaning,' during which 
Mr. Balder takes a note with a very business¬ 
like air). There ai'e some mor^,. items, and 
the Se<^ta ]7 sits down. He leans against 
the back of his chair, with a thumb iu the 
armhole of his waistcoat; and receives a 
continiioas volley of groaua and hisses, upon 
the brazen ImJkler of a sardonic smile. 

Tlie Chairmau rises, and -blandly wishes to 
know whether any shareholder has any 
observations to make ? 

Observations 1 I think ttiey have some ob-' 
serv.ationa to make, indeed. One little fellow 
in black, on the bench beside me, spring to 
his legs os if he had* become the sudden 
victim of a corking-pin. It is now time for 
the shai'eholders to assert themselves, he 
says. The conduct of the Directors was 
fraudulent (Order), Well, if their conduct 
was not fraudulent, they had put i.heir 
tiands into the shareholders’ pockets, aud 
had spent tlieir money! Then as to the 
“ Directors’ trav^ing expenses.,” He wants 
to know who travelled with thcml — a 
dark inquiry, which causes immense emotion; 
particularly iu the brea-st of an old share¬ 
holder from the country. The little man' in 
moariiiug thou draws a picture of what he de¬ 
scribes as the “guzzling,’’ which he had reason 
to believe prevails on those occasions.—^Then 
the flashUy-dressed young gentleman, (an emi 
nent member of a deltating club in the West 
End) makes some smart observations in the 
style of the late Mt*. Canning. After him, of 
course, somebcnly calls the attention of the 
meeting to ^ “ real business before them,”— 
namely,—the-dividend {Htar / /tear / hear !). 
It comes out then that there is about “ two and 
twopence ” to divide per share ; and a face¬ 
tious gentleman proposes to spend the balance 
in a vwiite-bait dinner. ' , ■ 

How it all is to end, I don’t know. But this 
I do know, that 1 have bought a ticket 'for 
the Hooping Cough Asylum dinner; that- it 
is now nearly five o’clock, and the dinner is 
advertised to take place at six, in that very 
room. Is this po.ssible 1 Tlie Mexician 
Boudliolders are stamping and hooting over- 
our heads upon the iduiiticid flour that is 
expected to groan, in one hour, with the 
weight -of a fe.ast for the worshitjful Cotn- 
iny of Cordwainers. Will the infant 
itt, or the suckling Broggs be elected, in 


another rboru, into the Bereaved Saby’a 
ABylum, 80 on enough to allow oftheProtestant. 
Tailors to celebrate their nineteenth anruve]> 
sary? T care Uttle. The questi^ whkher 
I shall dine or.not ii^ “Messrs, Bathe and 
Breach's best style,” as rae freporters have 
it, is, St this p^iciilar'juncture/my all' in 
idl. The main ingredient in a good dinner-^ 
punctuality—seems to me wheuly impossible. 
My feelings overcome mo. 1 -cOn bear the 
suspense no longer. 1 descend the stairs be¬ 
tween a Mexican Bondholder and a Pro¬ 
testant Tailor. An aroma of brown gravy; 
delicious, genial—and appetising, smites my 
senses. I look at the clock, and against 
ho])e. As I pass a half-open doori appetite 
is further excited by the green, gleam of a 
hodk glass wliich catcher my eye. A snug 
little table is laid out for a small party. 
Madness! “Your Committee” is arranging 
itself .at table. 

The air will perhaps revive me. I try it; 
and with success in purifying myself from 
the heat and pci-spiration of the Gibbieton 
meeting; but it cannot allay the acuteness 
of my suspense respecting the dinner. This 
I, can bear no longer. 1 re-enter. To my 
inexpressible relief, the Gibbieton chairmau 
darts past me like a fox with the whole pack 
at his tail. A low murmur comes from the 
staira The two-and-twopenny men are de¬ 
scending. It is a q\iarter past five, and the 
room is but this moment cleai'ed. 

Tlie secretary has scarcely bound the last 
piece of red fcipe around his papers, when 
four men rush to four corners of the Turkey 
earpet, and half of it is rolled up, dust and 
all; four other men, with the half of, a clean 
carpet, bowl it along in the wake of the one 
displaced. While I am watching the same 
performance with the remaining half of the 
floor, a battalion of waiters has fitted up, upon 
the new half carpet, a row of dining tables ; 
and covers them witli tablecloths. While, 
in turn, I watch them, the entire apartment 
is tabled and tableclothod. Thirty men are 
at this work, upon , a system rigidly depart¬ 
mental. Uluse, Hagget, Thomson and Jiggs 
'lay the kirives; Burrows and three dthers 
cause the glasses to sparkle on the board, i 
express my wonder at this magical celerity, 
llinse modestly replies (supposing me to bo 
a guest who has mistaken the* hour) that the 
same gaihe is a-going on in fotu other rooms. 

“ Does this often happen 1 ” 

“ Six days out of seven, in the dining 
season,” sa]p Mr. Euise. “Last February,- 
when the banquet was given to Mr, MrC^ 
ready, we conid not * accommodate all the 
company here, because there were seven 
liunorea, and odd; so we had tP-take the 
Hall of Commerce, down the streeti The 
merchants and brokei-s werp doing their - 
business there at four o’clock; and ip two 
hqurs.we had seats, tables, piatiojhns, dinner, 
wine, gas, and company all in.” 

“ By six o'clock 1 ” - " 
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“ To a miirat#—piMwtnal." Einse tells me “fifty pounds” (deafening cihee^). The late 
this in a locomotive way, as he places Miss Dorcas Cripplegate, of Peekharn Biae, 
ttamblers np- and down the tables; and, I “nine hundred and seve^'^-three ^lounds, 
follow him as he speaka • eight and eleven-pence, Three-and-a-qnarter 

By a quarter .before six,' everything is per cent, slock” (treroendounarolause, which 
ready; a chair la planted before each plate, lasts for several mfontes), 'Alltmsis forthh - 
j^actly .at six, the soup is placed on the good pf the little Toms and .&ttys of the 
table, and most of the guests are seated. ' charity^—who are occasionally Wnght in, 
The saine side-door which admitted the perched on a table, and told to oongh,lrat by 
Gibbleton directory opens, and the presiding no means to cry. 

I Dnke is poftentously ushered in. He is a And so the evening wears on. Faint odours 

! quiet, homely old mntleman. Along the of piue-ap^e, quinces, and figs, mixing with 

^bles an many bald-headed old gentlemen, the aroma of port and claret^ and theoismal 
dipping into their soup like a flock of white soimds of a- spiritless attempt “ to return | 
birds in rows. Then are many spruce young thanks for the honour," &c., m^e one drowsy, 
gentlemen who are dining by proxy, for I rouse, myself , by a porous draught of cold 
I lathers and .uncles; and, who cannot be said water, and Am glad t6 emerge from among 
j to neglect the duty which has been imposed the crowds of red faces and wmte neckcloths, 

I on them. As a genefal rule, I cannot dn- and sally out into the street. The night air > 

I scribe the company, as conversational. It is feels chilly. Cab! 1 

but a lively remark now and then heljis GOLD. il 

digestion. I remark that the sociality is _ ;- j 

warmed up most lupidly among the “gentle- Boad-mendtng is pretty general at this time , . 

men of tlie press,” opposite to me. One of of the year, and upon roads now being newly j| 
j these is an exception. He is young, and the macadamized wh may pick up a good many ;l 
picture of misery. He would give the world difieriug specimens of granite. On the newly- || 
I to be snug in lus diambers in the Temple; broken surface of one of them, four substances j 
' where the page of Macaulay awaits his of which it is com;lbsed can be perceived | 
perusal ; where his friend Eizley will call with great distinctness. The more earthy- ! 
tliis evening, on the chance of a game of looking rock, in which the others seem to be 
chess; but who will drop, iu the dead silence, embedded, is called felspar; the little hard 

a card into his Tettor-box—over which the white stones are bits"of quartz; the dark 

victim to dinner and public duty will sigh specks are specks of hornblende, and the j 

when he returns. , shining scales are mica. Felspar, quartz, hom- 

j At last, the cloth is removed. A youth blende, and mica are the four constituents of 
I who wears monstaohios, and whom we have granite. These are among the rocks of the 
{ niis.sed from his seat, lately—(having taken most ancient times, which form a complete 
j him for a distinguished foreigner, and won- barrier to the power df the geologist in turning j 
! '■ dered why he departed)—suddenly appears in hack j,he pagek which relate the story of our 
j * public at one end, and stands up with eight globe * Layer under layer—leaf behind leaf 

! ' others. Tliey begin to sing—it w A^ora iwit. —^we^find printed the characters of life in all 

I Then come the “ usual toasts.” Then comes past ages, till at last we come to rocks— 

i the “ toast of the evening.” greenstone, porphyry, quartz, ^nite, and 

i 1 am hound to say that there is zi decided others—which contain no trace of life; which 
I want of inventive genius among our post- do not show, as rocks above them do, that 

prandial oratobj. Could not the toast of Our they have been deposited by water ; but 

! Hooping Cough Hospital, I submit, have been which have a crystalline form, and set our 

I proposed without our hearing over again the minds to think of heat and pressure. These 

I unhappy old formula that “Up to so- lowest rocks are frequently called “igneous,” 

and- 80 , and so-and-so, much had been done in oontradistinotion to the stratified rocks 

for the ^footed;—the measlod had had nearer the surface, which have been obviously 

</ieiV friends; the stutterer his asylum; the deposited under water. Between the two there 

squiuter his home. One class remained to is not an abrupt transition; for above the i 

' be relieved,” &c. igneous, and below the i^queous, are rooks \ 

The important part of the evening’s for- which belong to the set above them, insomuch , 

■ raalitiesis theannouncemeut ofsi^oriptions. as they are stratified; while they belong j' 

Tlfcn it is, that the benevolent &nor learns to the set below them—insomuch as they 

what it is to feel the applause of his fellow- are crystalline, contain no trace of life, {j 

citizens: he hears it thumped on the table, and lead us by their clmracters to think i 

and jingling from the wine-glasses. Then, the of heat and pressure. These rocks, on l| 

cheek lushes, and the waistcoat heaves with account erf their equivocal position, are fj 

emotion, and the spirit spreads. Mr. iHigg called metamorphic. . i; 

subscribes “one guiuetfi" (feiut applause); Mr. Under the influence of air, combined with ;; 
Snigg, “two TOunds two " (increased applause); that of wateiv—water potent in streams, lakes, | 

AMwman li^allems, “ five pounds ” (cheers), -and seas, but not less potent as a vapour in | 

His' Grace,, the Noble president of we day, our atmosphere, when aided by alternations 

• • • ' t ' j 
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In the temperature — graflite. ^^oom^wBes. in Sydney, who had read what he hiai written 
'We ncfticed that one of the^^OD^ituei^ta of and spoken on this point, had sent him. 
granite—felspar—was a coEomaf^isvely eaithy- specimens of gold ore found in the Bine 
iookuig mass, in which hther matters Mountains; whBst, from another soTmre,'be 
sesTued to l>e eiubeddedt ■'In the dcccmi- bad learnt that the pamliol notih and south 
■position of granite, ' fehtpar is the first r^e in the Adelaide re^n, which had 
thing to give way;.it becomes friable, and yielded so innch Copper,-had tdeogiv^ «n- 
rains or rivers wash It down. Capital soil it doubted signs of gold ore. The operation of 
makes. When thc .Constituents of granite Bnglish laws, by vliich noble metals lapse to 
part in this w^,v^fQ<tz is the heaviest, and the crown, had induced Sir Boderick Mur- 
eetlles. Felsjptut and the others ma^ run chison to represent tp Her Majestyb Secretary 
with the BtMiiip;'more or less; quartz is not of State that no colonists would bestir them- 
luoved so eanly. Now, os our neighbours in selves in gold-mining, if some clear declaration 
America wdtil;d"*pQt it, “that’s a fact;” and on the subject were not made; but, as no 
it conceraa-iWir gossip about gold. measures on ;this head seemed to be in con- 

Below ibe oldeat rocks there lie hidden the temptation, he inferred that the Government 
sources of that volcauie action >lhich is not may be of opinion, that the discovery of any 
yet very correctly understood. Fortunately, notable quantity of gold might derange the 
we are not now c^led upon for any explansr stability and reguhir *indu8try of a great 
tion of it; it is enough for us that such a force colony, which eventually must depend upon 
exists ; and tlirusting below, forces granite its agricultural products." Tliat was the 
and such rooKs, (which ought to lie quite at language used by >Sir liodcrick Murchison in 
the bottom), through a rent made in the September, 1848; and in SeptemlMT, 1851, wp 
upper layers, and still up into the air, until, arc all stm-tled by the fact which brings 
in some places, they iojto the summit of emphatic confirmation of his prophecy, 
considerable mountains. Buch changes are But it is not only about the Blue. Mountains, 

not often, if ever, the residts of a single mighty and ift other districts, where the gold is now 
heave, which generates a great catastrophe sought, that the geologic conditions under 
upon the surface of th#" earth ; they are the which gold maybe sought reasonably, are fid- 
products of force constantly applied tlirough filled. Take, for example, the Ural Mountains, 
ages in a given manner. In all geologic In very ancient times the Scythian natives , 
reasoning we are apt to err grossly, when supplietl gold from thence; and gold was 
we leave out of our calculation the important supplied also by European tribes in Germany 
clement of time. These lower rocks—then, and elsewhere. Most of those sources were 
these greenstones, porphyries and gnuiites, worked out, or forgotten. Russia tor centuries 
sienites and serpentines—thrust themsplves possessed the Ural, and forgot its gold. Many | 
in many places through the upper strata of of us were boys when that was re-discovered. I 
the earth’s crust, in such a way as to form The mountains hod been worked for their | 
moHiitaiu rangea Now', it is a fact, that iron find coj^er by Genuan mincj's, who l 
wlicifver the oldest of the aqueous de|)osits accidentally hit upon a vein of gold. I’lie ' 
—such as those called clay-slates, limestones, solid vein was worked near Ekaterinburg—a ! 
aud greywacke siindstones—^liappen to be process expensive and, comparatively, nnpro- ; 
siilierticial, so as to Ini' broken through by ductive, as we shall presently exjilain. Then 
pressure from below, juid intruded upon by gold being discovered accidentally in the | 
the igneous rocks, (especially if the said ig- superficialdrift, the nfore profitable work com- 
neous rocks form ranges tending at all from menced. It is only within the last very few 
north to south,) there gold may be looked yearsthatBussiahtodiscovercdgoldinanotber. I 
for. Gold, it is true, maj^ be found combined portion of her soil among the spurs of the Altai • 
with much newer formations-; but it is under Mountains, between tlie Jena and the Lenisei, { 
the peculiar cifcumstauces just now men- and along the shores of Lake Baikal. This i 
iioued that goH may be expected to be found' district has-been enormously prodnetive, and, } 
in any great and valnable store. for about four yefas before the discovery of | 

In Australhq the gold discoveries, so new gold in California, hail been adding largely to i 
and surprising to the public, are not new to the gross amount of that lueUl bnuually | 
the scientific worhk More than two years supplied for the uses of society. The extent | 
ago, iu on “ Essay on the DistriWtion of Gold of this new district now worked is equal to , 
Ore,” read before the British Association, to the whole i^pa of France ; but all the gold- *| 
.which our readers will be indebted for some bearing land in Russia is not yet‘ by ally i 
of the facts contained iu the preemit gossip, means discovered. The whole area <c^-oouatry , j 
Sir Roderick Murchison “reminded bis geo- in Russia which fulfils the conefttit^ of a ' 
logical auditors that, in cimsidering the com- gohl-beariug district is immense: Xkistward I 
position of the chief, or eastern, ridge of of the Ural Chain it includes a lar^^aii. of 
Australia, and its direction from north to Siberia; aud also in Russian Am^ca, there 
south, lie had foretold (as well' as Colonel is nearly equal reason for believing that bere- 
Helmersen, of the Russian Imperial Mines) after gold will be discovered, 
that gold would bo found in it; aud he stated Before we quit Asia, we may o^«rve,‘thst 
that, ui the hist year, one gentleman resident the Chinese produce gold out of their soil ; 
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and although many of the mountain ranges in j 
that couMtiy tend from east to west, j^et the 
conditions of the snrhic^ an^ the meridional 
directions of the mountains too, would indicate 
in China sotue extensile districts over which 
gold would pobably be found in tolerable' 
abundance.- Gold exists also in Lydia and 
Hindustan. ' 

How, to pass over to America, where, as 
we liave already said, the Bussians have 
a district in which gold may some day 
be discovered. In many districts along the 
line of the Epcky Mountiuns, especially in 
that part of tbepi which is included in the 
British territory, gold may be looked for. The, 
gold region of California has been recently 
• discovered. Gold-in Mexico, where the condi¬ 
tions are again fultilled, is not a new discovery, 
(jold in central America lies- neglected, on 
account, of the sad political condition of the 
little stales there. There is gold to be found, 
perhaps, in the United States, some distance 
eastwanl of the Rocky Mountains. Certainly 
gold districts will lie found alntiit the 
Alleglianics. Gold has been found in Georgia, 
North and. South Carolina, and Virginia; it 
exists also in Ciuiada, and may, probably, be 
found not very fitr north, on the British side 
of the St. Lawrence. In the frozen regions, 
which .shnt in those straits and bays of the 
North Pole, to which early atlventurers were 
sent from Bngland on the search for gold, 
gold districts most probably exist, although, 
the shining matter was not gold which first 
mtmted the cupidity of our forefathers. 

- Jlptng now to South America, New Granada, 
Brazil, La Plata, Chili, even -Patagonia, 
contain districts which say, “ Ijook for gold.” i 
There are one or two districts in Africa where 
gold' exists; certainly in more -districts than 
that which is ctilled the Gold Coast, between 
the Niger and Cape Verd ; also between 
Darfur and Abyssinia; and on the Mozambique 
Coast, opposite Mmiagas'ear. In Australia, 
the full extent of our gold treasure is 'not 
yet discovered. In Europe, out of Russia, 
llnngaiy supplies yearly one or two hundred 
thousand pounds worth ; there is gold in 
Transylviinia and Bohemia; tlie Rhine 
washes gold down into its sands from-the 
crystalline rqcks of the high Alps. The 
pajiube, Rhone, and Tagus, yield gold disc 
in small quantities. There * are neglected 
mines of gold in Spain, 

To come uejirer liome. ,ln the mining fields 
of Jx'jmIIiLHs, iu.Scotlaud, gold was wiished for 
busily in the time of Queen Etu^beth. It is 
fdbnd also in Glen Turret, in PerthsbireJ and, 
at Cumberhead, in lainarkshire. Attempts 
have been mode to turn to acceunf the gold 
existing in Norf.h Wjiles and Comwsill. About 
sixty years ago, gold wm found accidentally in 
the bed of streams which run from a mountain 
on the con^nes of Wicklow ami Wexford, by 
name, Qroghau Kinsltela, A gficxi deal of gold 
wa* collected by the people, who, having the 
&-st jpiek, had soon earned abodt .'ten thou¬ 


sand pounds aniong them by their findings. 
Government then established works, and 
having realised in two years three thousand 
six -hundred and aeventy-^five. pounds by the 
sale of gold, which it cost ^em more than 
that amount to get, they let the matter drop, 
judicioiialv. ■ 

Let noDody be dasi^zled, howevw, by this 
ennmeratiou of gold districts, whi(^ |ll not by 
any means complete. It is quite triie ;that 
there is nO metal diffused so widely over the 
world’s surface as gold is, with a single ex¬ 
ception, that of iron. But with regard to 
^old, there is this important Tact to be taken 
uito account, that it is not often to be obtained 
from veins, but is found sjpriidcled—in many' 
cases spriulfled very sparingly; it is found 
mixed with quartz ana broken rock,.or sand 
and alluvial deposit, often in quantities ex¬ 
tremely- small, so that the time lost in its 
separation—even though it be the time of 
slaves—is of more value than the gold ; and 
so the gold does not .repay the labour of ex¬ 
traction.' It is only where a gold district 
does not fall belov^a certain limit in its rich¬ 
ness, that it yields a profit to the labourer. 
Pure gold iii lumps, or grains, or flakes, is to 
be found only at the surface. ,Where, as is 
here and there the cale, a vein of it is found 
deep in connexion with the quartz, it is com- 
bhied with other minerals, fi-om which it can 
bo separate<i only by an expensive proc^sss; 
so that a gold vein, when found, general Ij' 
yields less profit than a field. As for gold 
hunting in general, the history of evei^’^ gold 
district unites to prove that the trade is bad. 
It is a lottery in which, to be sure, there are 
some prizes, but there is quite the usual 
preponderance of blanks. • 

The villages of gold-seek cfs about .4ecrn 
and elsewhere, on the Gold Coast, arc the 
villages of negi'oes more squalid and wretched 
than free negroes usually are. The wretched¬ 
ness of gold-hunters in the rich field of Cali¬ 
fornia is by this time a hackneyed theme. 
Take, now, the picture of a tolerably pros¬ 
perous gold-seeker in Brazil. ■ He goes into 
the river with a leathern jacket on, having a 
leathern bag fastened before him. In -hiB 
hand he Ctwries a round l^wL of fig-tree 
wood, about four or five feet in circumfertmoe, 
and one foot deep. He goes into the river at' 
a part where it is not rapid, where it-makes a 
bend, and. where it has deep holes. Be {ileased 
to remember that, and do^iibt.yet lose sight of 
what .was before said about the hea'riuess of 
quartz. The gold-seeker, then, standing In 
uie water, scrapes away with hja Jeet the 
largo stones and the-upper layers of sand, and 
fishes up a bowlful of the older gravel This 
he shakes and washes, and removes ttie upper 
layer; the gold being the heaviest thing in 
the bowl, si&s; and when he has got rid oi 
all the other matter, which is after a quarter 
of an hour’s work, or more, he puts into Ids 
poucli the residual treasure, which is worth 
twopence fartluug, on an average. He may 
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earn in this way about sevenpence an hour— 
not bad wages, but, taken in connexion' with 
the, nature of the work, they do not look 
exceedingly attractive. Here there is a safe 
income, at any rate—nO pottery. A lump of 
TOld. coiubiued with qiiarl^ like that which 
has been dragged from.paliKomia by its lucky 
finder—a lump worth niote than three thou- 
' sand pounds—is not a prize attainable in river 
washing. That ltnnp,lt8 owner says, he got 
out of a vein, which vein he comes to Europe, 
to seek aid in working. Veins of quartz con- j 
tabling gold, ■When they occur, directly they j 
cease to be superficial, cease generally to be 
very profit^e to their owners. But of that 
we shall haycto say more presently. 

By this time we have had ocousion to ob¬ 
serve more than once that gold and quartz 
are very friendly neighbours. Now, we will 
make nse of tlie &ct which we have been 
saving up so long, that when granite decom¬ 
poses, quartz, Hne heaviest material is least 
easily carried away, and when cai'ried away 
is first to be deposited by currents. Gold, 
^so, is very heavy; in iti lightest compound, 
it is twelve tunes heaviei* than, water, and 
pure gold is niueleen times heavier; gold, 
therefore, when stirred out of its place by 
water, will soon settle to the bottom. Very 
often gold will not be moved at al}, nor even 
quartz; so gold and quartz remain, while 
substances which fonncrly existed in their 
neighbourhood are washed away. Or when 
the w'hole is swept away together, after 
gold has. begun sinking, quai-tz will soon 
be sinking too; and so, even in shingle or 
alluvial deposits, gold and quartz are apt to 
occur as exceedingly close neighbours to each 
other. 

How the gold forms in those old rocks, we 
have no right to say. Be it remeiubercci, that 
in newer formations it occurs, .although more 
sparingly. How the gold fornis, we do not' 
know. In fact, we have no right to aay of 
gold that it Is formed at all. In the present 
state of dtemistry; gold is cousidereci as an 
element, a simple substance, of which other 
tilings are formed, not lieing itself com¬ 
pounded out of others. In the present state 
of bur knowledge, therefore—and the metals 
may really be wmentB—^we have nothing to 
trouble ourselves about. Gold being one of 
the elements (there are somewhere about j 
forty in all) of which the earth is built, of 
courw existed from the beginning, atid will 
be found in the ohlbst rucks. It exists, like 
oth^r elements, in combination. It is com¬ 
bined iron, antimony, manganese, copper, 
arsenic^ and other tliinp. But it is one great 
peculiarity of gold that it is not easily oxidised 
or rusted; rust being caused in mel^ ^ the 
action of oxygen contained in our idr. When, 
therefore, gold,, in a compound state, comes to 
be Buperfictal, the air acting on the mass will 
generally oxidise the other metals, and so ad 
upon them, more eroecialiy where water helps, 
t^t in .the lapse oi time this superficial gold 
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will have been purified in the laboratory of 
nature, and may be finally picked up in the 
pure, or nearly pure, state; or else it may be 
washed, equally pure, fi’om the. superficial 
e^b, as is'now done in the majqrity of gold- 
districts. But deep below the surface, in 
quartz veins contained within the bowels of a 
mountain—though, to be sure, it is not often 
found in such positions—gold exists generally 
in a condition fai* from pure ; the chemistry 
of the aVtiaan must' do what the chemistry of 
i nature had effected in the other cose ; and this 
involves rather an expensive process, 

Surface gold is found, comparatively pure, 
in Itunps of very various sizes, or in roiinded 
grains, or in small scales. Hi this state it is 
found in the Ural district, contained in a mass 
of coarse gravel, like that found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London; elsewhere, it is cohtained 
in a rough shingle, with much quartz; and 
elaewhei-e, in a more mud-like alluvial deposit. 
The water that has washed it out of its fimt 
bed has not been always a mere mountain 
torrent, or a river, or a succession of rains. 
Gold shingle and sand have been accumulated 
in many districts, by the same causes wMch 
produced our local (Mfts, in which the bones 
of the'mammoth, tlie rliinoceros, and other 
extinct quadrupeds occur. 

The nearly pure gold thus deposited in very 
superficial layers, may be readily diatinguished 
from all other things that have external 
resemblance to it. Gold in this State has 
always, more or less, its Well-knotvn colour, 
and the little action of the dr upon it causes 
ha particles to glitter, though they be d% 
tributed ouly in miuuto scales through a 
of sand! But there are other thiiius that 
glitter. Soides of mica, to the eye only, very 
much resemble gold. But gold is extremely . 
heavy; twelve or nineteen times heavier 
than the same bulk of water; mica is veiy 
light: sand itself being but three times 
heavier than water. Let, therefore, sand, 
witli glittering scales in it, be shaken' with 
water, and let us watch. the older of the 
settling. If the scales be gold, they wiU sink 
first, and quickly, to the bottom; if they be 
mica, they will take their time, and be among 
the last to sink. It is tills property of gold— 
its. weight—^which enabie.s us to obtdii it by 
the process called gold-washing. Earth con- 
tainuig gold, being agitated in water, the gold 
falls to the bottom. ' Turbid water coutaln- 
ina gold, being poured over a skin, the gold 
falls and becomes entmigled in the hairs ; or 
such water being poured over a boai'd with 
transverse grooves, the gold is caught in tbo 
depressions. This is the reason why the 
Broziliah searcher looks for a de^iression 
in the bottom of the river, aud this is 
also the origin of those peculiar rich bits 
occasionally found in this alluvium of a large 
gold field. Where there has been a hollow, 
as the water passed it, gold ccmttaually w'os 
arrested there, forming those valuable deposits . 
which the Brazilians call Chldeiraos. Some-. 
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times, where the watora have been arrested in 
the aollow of a mountain, they have, in the 
same way, dropped an excessive store of gold. 

I This qumity of wemht, therefore, is of prime 
i importance in the>niatory of gold; it detaer' 
' mined the character of its deposite in the first 
instance; it enables us now to extract it 
easily from its surrounding matter, and it 
enables us to detect it in a piece of rock, 
where it may not be distinotlv viable. There 
are two su^tances which look exceedingly 
like gold {—copper and iro n py rites, substances 
familiar to most of us. We need never be 
puzzled to distinguish them. Gold is a soft 
metal, softer than iron, copper, and silver, 
although harder than tin or lead. It will 
scratch tin or lead; but it will be scratched 
wltli the othor metals. That is to say, 
YOU can scratch gold with a common knife. 

! Now, iron pyrites is liarder than steel, 
and therefore a knife will fail to scratch it. 
Gold and iron pyrites, therefore, need never 
j be mistaken for each other by any man who 
I has a prae of steel about him. Copper 
pyrites cnn be scratched with steel. But then 
there Is anotlier very familiar property of 
gold, W which, in this case, it can be distin¬ 
guished Gold is ve^ m^leable; beat on 
It with a stone, and it will flatten, but not 
break ; and when it breaks, it shows that it is 
turn asunder, by the thready, fibrous nature 
its fracture. Beat with a stone on copper 
W^pyrites, and it immediately begins to crumble. 
No acid, by itself,can affect gold; but a mixture 
of one jiart nitric, and four parts muriatic acid, 

I is called Aqua Begia, because .in this mixture 
I gold does dissolve. A common test for gold, in 
commerce, is to put nitric acid over it, which 
has no action if the gold bo true. There 
f is, also, a hard smooth stone, called Lydian 
stone, or flinty jasper, by the mineralogists, 
and tovushstow by the jewellers, on which gold 
makes a certain mark ; and the character of 
the streak made 6n such a stone will indicate 
; - pretty well the purity or value of the gold 
I that makes it. 

We have sold that when the gtdd occurs in 
a deep^eated vein, combined with • other 
minerals, its extraction becomes no longer a 
simple process. Let us now point out gene¬ 
rally what the nature of this procats is, and 
then we shall conclude our brief discussion; 

I for what else we might say, either lies beyond 
i our present purpose, or has been made, by the 
talking and writing of the last two years, 

I snfficiently familiar to all listeners or readers, 
r superintendent o4' the Royal 

I Hitanic Garden of Ceylon, thus describes tlie 
process of extracting gold out of the mine of 
Morro Velho. This mine, when St. Hilaire 
I visited it, was considered as exhausted; it is 
I now One of the richest in Brazil Thus 
I Mr. Gardner writes of it:— • 

“ The ora is first removed from its bed by 
I blaatingj and is afterwards broken, by teuiale 
! slayidB, itito small pieces; after which it is 
I , ponveyed to the stamping-machine, to be re- 
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dnOed to powder. A hmtdl stream of water, 
constantly made to run through them, carries 
away the pulverised matter to what is called 
the Strakes—a woodw platform, slightly 
inclined, and divided into a number of very 
shallow compartments, of fourteen inches in 
width, the length being about twenty-ox 
feet. The floor of each of these eonipart- 
ments is ooveied with pieces of tanned nide, 
about three feet long, and sixteen inches 
wide, which have the &ir on. The partides 
of gold are deposited among the liairs, while 
the earthy mdter, being hgliter, is washed 
away. The greater part of the gold diist is 
collected on the thi^ upper, or head skins, 
which are changed every four hours, while 
the lowiar Ikins are changed every six or 
eight hours, according to the richness of the 
ore. The sand which is washed from the 
head skins is collected together, and amalga¬ 
mated with quicksilver, in barrels ; while 
that from the lower skins is conveyed to the 
washing-house, and concentrated over strokes 
of similar coustructi^ to those of the stamp¬ 
ing mill, till it be rich enough to be ami%a- 
mated with that &om the nead-skins. The 
barrels into which this rich sand is put, 
together with the quicksilver, are tumea by 
water; and the process of amalgamation is 
generally completed in the course ot forty , 
eight hours. When taken out, the amalgam 
is separated from the sand by washing. It 
is then pressed on chamois skins, and the 
quicksilver is separated from the gold by 
sublimation.” 

Let us explain those latter processes in 
more detail. If you dip a golcf ring or a 
sovereign into quicksilver, it will be silvered 
by it, and the silvering will not come off. 
Inis union of theirs is called an amalgam. 
On a ring or sovereign it is mere silvering; 
but when the gold is in a state of powder, 
and the amalgamation takes place on a com¬ 
plete scale, it forms a white doughy mass, in 
which there is included much, loo.se quick¬ 
silver. This doughy mass is presently washed 
clear of all impuritiet^ and is then squeezed 
in skins or cloths, through the pores of which 
loose quicksilver is ibreeu, and saved for future 
operations. The rest of the quicksilver is 
burnt out. Under a moderatdiy strong heat, 
quicksilver evajwrates, or—to spea^ more 
scientifically—sublimes; and gold does not" 
The aniitl ga m, therefore, being subjected to 
heat, the quicksilver escapes by *sub&mation, 
leaving the gold pure. The quicmlver escapes 
by sublimation; but its owner does not wish it 
quite to escape out of his premises, because it 
is au expensive article. Chambers are there¬ 
to made over the ovens, in wliich the mer¬ 
cury may once again condense, and whence 
it may lie collected again afterwards. But, 
with all precaution, a considerable waste 
always takes place. Other processes are 
also in use for the separation of gold from 
its various alloys. Wo have describ^ that 
which is of most universal application. 
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Let US not omit noting the signiScBjice ot 
the fact, that a quicksilver fiohie exists in 
OiUiforuia. 


FLOWER SHOWS IN i.' BlRMINGHAil 
HOT-HOUSE. 

Fortt years ago, bus of the things we were 
most sure to see on entering the parlour 
of the farm-hottse, lodging-house, or shop¬ 
keeper’s back-room, or the Sitciien of the best 
sort of cottagb,’ was a' gaudy tea-tray, set up 
against the v^;on the top of the bureau, or 
the Bide-t«hie, or the drmer.* Ou the tray 
might be painted' a yellow tiger, or a scarlet 
lion, or a pink shepherdess withja green 
she^elni; or a very yellow sli&p~ beside a 
very red cow ; or tiowers and fruit, not par- 
tiouburly like anything that ever was really 
seen. Those were the war-days; when the 
English taste Ijpid no opportunity of being im¬ 
proved by intercourse with foreign countries. 
Those were the d-iys when "brown and white 
cats, and green and sciii’let parrots in frail 
plaster, stood on the mau^l-piece, where we 
now see busts of great men, and casts of the 
Graces and the Muses, and of Cherubs and! 
Gliuliators, and of Joan of Arc, and William 
Tell. Those were the days when we knew 
nothing of the most graceful and brill iaut j 
flowers that the groat were imiiorting from 
foreign lands. The Cldna-roee was only just 
begiimiiig to grow beside the cottage window. 
Laily Hidlanu was bringing the dahlia from 
Spain; but it had uut yet superseded the 
sunflower in common gardens. The fuchsiu 
has still the small red biussom that we now 
sec leas often than the variegated and highiy- 
magnitied kinds which are the pride of the 
wLuUow-sill in town . and country. Tliere 
might be uo harm in tins; for there arc 
many who prefer the original fuchsia to this 
day. But it was not common, and we do not 
remember that it ever grew to half the size 
that may now be seen all over England. If 
there were verbenas in those days, they must 
have been rare; for we saw no parterres of 
brilliant iliac and scarlet and rose-coloured 
verbenas, such as now catch the eye of the 
traveller, as h&ps whirled along the railway. 
Again, all tlie Californian annu.‘u& are new 
but there would be no end, if we were to make 
a list of the beautiful things that have l>ecome 
common since the Peace ; things, beautiful in 
themselves, and elements of beauty in the arts 
of common life.. To see what the .advance has 
been, we need but look at the p&pe|n on the 
walls of humble parlours;, at the mantel¬ 
piece, and at the grate ami fender beneath, 
and (to come back to our first thought) at the 
tea-tray on the top of the bureau. 

Forty years ago, the tray was heavy—being 
of iron. It was gay when new, but the 
colonrs soon flaked oil’ in the middle group, 
and rusty spots broke out iii the black 
ground. It warped, and stood uneven, and 
cluttered with every jog of the table. The 


rim w<w apt to crack, and leave ji«ged edges, 
whidj tore whatever they caught. When 
this rim became rusty, any drop whioli feU, ' 
upon it from the kettle was sure to leave 
an iron-mould on the. sleeye, or or ■ 

cloth, which touched it. In. fiber houses, 
there were better trays ; lighlor to carry, less 
ugly to the eye, and less mischievous when 
they beran to wear out. But nobody looked 
for much beauty in trays^ and there was little 
variety. They were either of an oblong 
square, or round. They were plain black, 
polished in the middle, and there were lines^ 
and sometimes vine or oak-leaves in gilding 
ronnd the rims, but the mlding did not wear 
well. Those who chose to have their trays 
kept bright, and clean^ must make up their 
minds to see the gilding rub off in patches, 
leaving a dull' surface which no ‘‘elbow 
grease” could polish. The advantages of 
lightness and steadiness remained, however, 
when the first beauty was gone. This was 
because the trays of the gentry were made of 
a good malcri^ They were made of paper. 

It had then been known for half a century 
that paper would wear better than iron, in 
this )>articular article. Not only is p.apor, 
under certain management, harder than 
wood—^turning the edges of tools sooner than 
any common wood—^but it was found to stand 
the wear and teiir of daily use better than 
iron. .tJ 

What could this papdr be ? and what could ^ 
be the management of it? The paper is a 
kind of blotting-paper, soft and porous. It is 
when changed by treatment to itapitr tn&cM 
(which is French for “ chewed paper ”) that 
it becomes hard enough to turn the edge 
of the plane and the (mlsel. We went, the 
other day, to see the process, and found that 
we were viewing the works of the very men, 
Jenuens and Bettridge, who, forty years ago, 
set to work to improve tlie national tea-tray, 
and who have since carried their improve¬ 
ments into every sort of dwelling—from the 
cottage kitchen to the state rooms of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. Therij are other palaces, too, m 
which this mashed or chewed paper is found, 
in the shape of inkstands inlaid with pearl; 
brilliant chess and work tables; folding screens 
adorned with trailing flowers, with burnished 
humming-birds glittering on the sprays; chairs 
and coaches, framed iu a series of cl.'issic 
groups; miniature frames, and piiper-kiiivea; 
and even rosaries, for Catholic or M.ahomedan | 
use; the beads of wb ich are black and polished, I 
and light a* jet, while less liable to fracture. ’ 
In Egypt, the Pasha may l>e found diu&g 
from a vast tray made at these works —A tray 
made to receive the filligree saucers on which 

f reat Oriental dinners are served. And at the 
’ersian court there will soon be seen'tabjes, 
and ^-reens, aud flower-stands, all glowing 
with our common fuchsia, aud rose, aud con¬ 
volvulus. But, amidst all we saw in that 
wonderful show-room, there was notlpng 
which charmed the eye aud mind so muep sjs , 
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a tray, of a simple fbnii■—eircMlw, vith' a 
■callo^d run—with a handful of glowing 
verbenas in' the luidille; so natural, as to 
deri ve to take a good piacS in any school of 
flower*paiutitig. 

Froiu this' rooftf, ftill of landscape and 
fiower*paiutit|g, of arabesques and mosaic of 
pearl, and gilding, and Imrnish; of couches 
and tables, screens, allumettesj card-cases, 
paper-knives, jien-ilishes, rosanes, hearth- 
orush cases, desks, jewel-boxes, and a host of 
other, beauties, we went at once, among the 
rimary elements of the manufacture. The 
rst thing we saw was the model of the great 
'tray for the Pasha of Egypt. The rim bang 
against the wall, giving no idea of the beauty 
, which was to grow out of it. Next, we passed 
I a pile of the ppper, as it came from the mill 
—simple grey blotting-imper, which tears 
! with a touch. Some women were pasting 
sheets of this paper, one ufion another, on a 
i' model—the paste being made of flour, glue, 

' and boiling-water. A man who was covering 
the model of a tray, where the stress would 
fall between the level part and the rim, was 
j pasting slips of paper from the one to the 
other. The advantage of thus uniting a great 
I number of sheets, over every other uietliod of 
i^produdng the aarue thickness, is that the 
* faulty spot of one sheet comes between a 
sound fMirtion of two others; and thus an 
equality of substance is producwl. An ordi- 
' muy tea-tray, wliich is about a quarter of au 
! inch thick, is niivde of ten laycra, oc about 
thirty sheets of pajier. The greatest thickness 
I attained (without a hollow) is that of six 
I indies; a wonderful solidity to be obtained 
from paper. ' 

I' And here we found—^what we were far 
I from thiukiiig of—a new illustration of the 
I ^ mischief of the {Kijier-duty. The duty paid on 
I this paper is three-halfiience per popud ; and 
j the price is sixpence halflieniiy. For a 
cheaper ami coarser manufacture, the frag- 
\ ments of this pa))er, together with rags, are 
, reduced to a pulp at the pajier-mill; and this 
I pulp (which may he called the “ devil’s dust ” 
of the jmpier mdc/ii manufacture) is pressed 
I into form, and used for the cheapest trays. A 
set of three trays, of this material, can be sold 
for ten shillings. In the raw state, the sheets 
look like thick oat-cake. The material does 
not ailmit of good finish ; and, what is of far 
more inqKirtance, it has Uttie wear in it. It 
may be .torn by the hand; it,easily bursts 
asunder when burdened with any heavy 
. weight. But the duty is only three-farthings 
par pound on this mashed paper; and „the 
, -cheapness thus occasibned causes a prefer¬ 
ence for tlie bad article over the good, 
which would lie accessible but for this duty. 
Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge do not affix 
. their names to the articles they make yf tins 
material, because they cannot warrant the 
wwr, and cdhnot be proud of the workmanship. 
They have represented to the Excise the niia- 
diief that is done by this dutyj ia depraving 


the manufacture; mad they have even asked 
that,if tbeduty cannot be removed from the real 
pap», it may be laid equally upon the paper- 
pulp ; that the manu&cm^ tmd the buyer 
may ^ave a fiur chance of producing and 
enjoying-a good article. Tlie potentates of 
the Excise nave listened respectfully, and 
promised cowlderatiou; and the thing to 
be desired next is, that their consideration 
should be quickened and deepened by a popu> 
lar demand for the . repeal of the , duty. 
Official men should know, that while abhors 
and publishers 01*6 straiteneii in their best en¬ 
terprises by this duty, and the upholsterer can¬ 
not fully display his art in paper-hanging, the 
humble housewife is mourning over the wreeb 
of her beat •china, smashed by the tea-tray 
having burst across the middle. One would 
like, too, that—as it is quite possible to put 
such a luxury within common use—the cottage 
tray should hav&.the smoothness and jiolish 
of a mirror, instead of being rdugh and dull, 
even when new. 

Artides which are flat, or merely curved, 
are removed from tbs mould simply by cut¬ 
ting off the overlapping edges. Ifound aiti- 
cles, such as vases, dlnmette stands, and 
hearth-brush Cases, are split, and joined to¬ 
gether by glue. Eveiif article is subjected to 
strong pressure, in various presses, to prevent ll 
warping. After that, the processes are the | 
same as in cabinet-making, allowance being 
made for the material being harder to work 
than wood. When thin, it' is lighter than 
wood: or, rather, its texture admits of its^ 
being used thinner; for, in the mass, it is 
heavier than wood.. The Reason why screen- 
stands, the legs of work-tables, and feet of pil¬ 
lars, are so light, ia, tliat the material admits of 
their being made hpllow. They are formed on 
a mould, and paper ia afterwards pasted over 
the bottom, leaving a hollow space within. ] 

The rough articles are now brought under 
the saw, the plane, the chisel, the file, and the 
lathe, as if they were wood. The sharp edges 
and round mouldings, which come out from i 
the rough surface in the lathe, ai'u curious to 
see, when one considers what the material 
really is. A final smoothing is given by sand- ! 
paper, before the vaniish is applied. The , 
varnish (shellac) is obtained from the same ! 
manufactory which supplies the cuachmakers. ' 
The articles are “stoved,”—put into ovens, 
where the varnish turns black under a heat 
of two hundred and thirty degrees Fresh 
coats of varnish are laid'on—from twelve to ' 
eighteen, according to circumstances; and j 
the articles, after each coating, remain in the 
Stoves from twelve to twenty-four' hours, j 
This must be unwholesome work to the super- j 
intendonts of the process. The heat of the 
stove rooms is very great, and the smell of f 
baked varnish almost iniulerable to novices. j 

In the midst of the series of vamisliings [ 
occur the decorative processes. A large | 
quiuitlty of goods, partly varnished, and j 
smoothed by being ‘rubbed with pumice-stone, 
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are ranged on ahelTes and in rivalled polish, though ahe finiahes her job b; 


—gwde which are hereafter to be decorated 
to oi^er. When the ordw aamea, and a tray, 
for instance, is to- be inlud with pearl, with 
certain initials on a medallion in the centre, 
a neatriionded woman may be seen to under¬ 
take the task: or|‘'mQfe probably, a skiKhl 
man; for the aioeat parts of the work are 
usually done by mra. We were rather sur- 

S rised at thia^ nil are heard the reason. The 
ecorative of this mauu&cture seem to 
suit women* fgamilties of head and hand; and it 
looks Strang, at first sight, that only about a 
fourth of tne three hundr^ people employed 
in this establishment are wom^; ana that 
the wmnen do the coarser parts of the ifork 
—-haaiM, necessarily, lower wages than the 
men. &e reason Is, that women do not learn 
the business and stick to it, as men do. A 
boy serves ay apprenticeship of seven years; 
and then regards the busine^ as the main 
employment of his life. Girls come for 
.months, or years, as its may happen: and it 
never does happen that they look upon it as 
the one sutiled business of their lives. They 
marry, or they think of marrying. They are, 
sooner or later, more w less unsettled ; and 
it commonly happens that a home and a baby 
call them irom the manufactoryj as soon as 
they have become thoroughly trained to their 
work. It m therefore, most probably a man 
who has to inlay this tray -with pearl. 

The pretty flakes of pearl which lie about 
in little heap% and in saucers and cups, are, 
for the most part, from New Zealand. &me 
come also from Guernsey. For the best and 
must expensive kind of work^ the flakes 'are 
carefully selected, that the grain (so to speak) 
may lie idl one way, that there may be no 
cross lights in the figures. In a chess-table, 
worth rixteen guineas, which we saw in the 
show-room, the squoi es are formed of these 
pearl flakes, disposed iii diflerent patterns, 
with all the grain lying one way. The pattern 
is disposed on the varnish, to which it is 
fastened by an adhesive substance. Coat 
after coat of varnish is then laid on, and, the 
pearl is covered with asphalt, till it first 
glimmers red,%tiien brow;n, and then dis¬ 
appears completely buried from sight. When 
the last coat is fluicly baked on, thb surface is 
rubbed ivith pumice-stone, as before; then 
with sand and rag ; then with rotten-rtoue ; 
and the pattern m revealed. It now'onlv 
remains to rive the finid polish with the bano^ 
under whicli the surface becomes bright as a 
mirror. A peculiar quality of hand is re¬ 
quisite for this; a quality attained only 
practice. The finest of aristocratic ladies, 
whose hand is seldom out of her glove, oonld 
not polish a pen-dish, or door-plate. 8he 
might possibly find that she had scral^ed it; 
while sue might see a hard-working, poorly 
dressed woman, with long, bony, tumed-np 
fingers, skinny and yellow, producing an uu- 
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which she carries smeared upon her left 
wrist. This is to remove any dust or dim¬ 
ness which nmy have lodged in way' corner,' 
or crease. One final stroke, rembving the bU, 
turns'out the work complete. 


emDossea in tne centre, it is done by embed¬ 
ding a plate of pewl; painUng the letters or 
figures on it,'in a subBtoce which cannot be 
corroded ; and then nibbing over the whole 
with rotten-stone, and an acid which corrodes 
the pearl. More varnish is then Imd on ; and' 
the raised letters are disencumbered of their 
covering. 

There is a great &ncy at present for a-style 
of ornament which we do not at all admire. 
The pearl is used for flowers and firuit, coloured 
after nature, but looking as unlike nature as 
anything can well do. Flowers and fruit do 
not shine and glitter; but tinfoil does: and 
there is too muw of a tinfoil look about this 
method of oniameut. The genuine flower¬ 
painting will be far more permanent, no doubt; 
for it is very beautiful. 

In the colouring room, one of the prettiest 
processes seen is the gilding of borders aiid 
other designs. The artist paints his border.^ 
with a ste^y hand and graceful strokes, with' 
a camel-hair pencil, dipped in isinglass and 
water. He then lays on leaf-gold; and 
presently rubs off the superfluous gold, leaving 
the pattern gi^t. Near him may be seen 
another man varnishing a set of maroon- 
coloured pen-dishes. These had been coloured 
brown, and then painted over with lake, to 
produce the maroon coloul*; then gilded in 
graceful patterns with isinglass and gold leaf: 
and now the last transparent varnish is hud 
on with a brush. Not far off sits another 
artist, with a convolvulus in water before 
him. He is painting flowers on a work-lsix. 
On some of tlie screens in the sliow-room, the 
flowers were finished with a most mysterious 
softness. We could not conceive how such a 
melting away of colours could be managed. 
We now Me how it is done. An artist has 
laid on various flowers in white or creiun- 
colour; he throws on some colouring powder; 
depositing it in the darkest centre, and 
wiping it thinner and thumer towards the 
lighter edges. A flower thus tinted, with the 
daric fiilds of the centre, indicated by the 
black under surface being more slightly 
covered, gives real enjoyment *to the eye that, 
rests u^n ft. . • 




this- firm, for inlaying gems under glass. We 
saw some panels^uch as might form the 
doors of BE^ cabinets, or the top of jewel- 
boxes^plendidly inl|dd with pearls, rubies, 
amethysts, emeralds, and turquoikes. Two of 
the^ were designed fixmi the of Spain's 
jewels; the quick eye of the artiri; having 
seized their character, while on.vie^in tha 










SxlnbitioQ. We are not learned in jewels; 
bat it appeared to us that these panels ore 
qalteee pretty u the Queen of Spain’s jewels; 


and tiiat neither the one nor the other is lialf 
so prettT.as the <»nvolvuiua in the wine-glass, 
or' the tiaU^pen'lily, or drooping fuchsia, on 
many a screen or paper-knife.in the coionring 
room, ' • 

Thera is. something to be said about the 
forma, as well as the colouring of these 
beaatiful productaons. Those who have seen 
the contributions of this firm to the Exhibi¬ 
tion will not be surprised to hear tliat such 
men as Bell the sculptor,.and Hedgi’ave the 
painter, ore employed in its service. The 
Oriental chair at tihe Exliibition is a marvel 
for beauty of torm, ease to the lounger, 
splendour of decoration, and—^as we learned 
while viewing the model—difiiculty of produc¬ 
tion. It is said to be unique: but it will 
probably not be so for long; for orders from 
Ilasteni potentates are flowing lu fast. Mr. 
liedgrave has transferred to trays the con¬ 
venience of hors^hoe tables. Instead of the 
painful sight of waiters holding trap’s of wine 
and cake at a long stretch, supporting the 
inner edge against their bodies, we shall now 
see them in a state of ease, if not an attitude 
of grace. The inner rim of the wine and 
fruit tray is now cut out, so that the whole 
tray presents the aic of a circle projecting 
towaras the guest, and relieving the waiter 
fi-om his strained attitude. At each corner is 
a little pit, sunk to contain the decanter. 

From end to end of the show-room of this 
manufacture, there is a reflnement of con- 
vemcnoe os well as of beauty, which would 
make one ashamed, but for the evidence pre¬ 
sented thraugliout, that the luxury is not con- 
flnevl to the rich, even now, and tliat it is 
likely to descend more and more abundantly 
into humble homes. The truest beauty—^that 
which is natural—ought to cost nothing: 
beauty of form ought to be had as cheap as 
Ugliness. The humblest cottage nuy as ea^ly 
be well-proportioned as not; and tiie cheapest 
tea-tray will soon be of as convenient and 
graceful a form as the most cumbrous.. It 
may be of plain black, with ^ simple coloured 
or gilt border, instead of being painted with 
flowers, or inhud with gems; but it will ,be 
ornamental from its form, and will di'ive 
out for ever the yellow tiger, and j>ink 
and green shepherdesses of a grosser time. 
At a more removed, but alrfeady-promised 
period, we, or the next generation, may see 
the inkstand'or writing-desk in the cottage- 
^wiudow, or oh the bureau, wh#e the has 
scarcely yet found its way. ' If we can but see 
thi^ we shall willingly let,;unique Oriental 
cliairs go to Persia, and sixt^-guiuea chess- 
tables to Indio, satisfled wiih our humbler 
sbare in the improvements of the arts of life. 
“We may even look without envy on 6ur Nor¬ 
wegian neighbours, if we se« tbeni'’liue their 
oburehes with popier-mflehiS. - There is a 
' actually existing, .near Bergen, which 


can contain nearly one thousand persons. It 
is circular withii^ octagonal without. The 
relievos oatside^ apd the Statues within, the 
roof, the oeiUng, the Corinthian capitals, 
are all of jwpier-m&ehfl; rmidered waterproof, 
by saturatioa in vitrioL lime-water, wliey, 
and white of egg. We have not ybt reached 
this pitch of audacity, in our use of paper; 
but it should hardly surprise ui^ inasmuch 
as we employ the same material in private 
houses, in steamboats, and in some pUlflic build¬ 
ings, instead of carved decorations and plaster 
cornices. When Frederickthe ii^econd of Prussia 
set up a limited papier-md,cbu nuumfactory at 
Berlin, in 1765, he little thought that paper 
cathedrals might, witiiiu a.century, spring out 
of his snqif-l^xes, by the sleighl-ol'-liand of 
advancifig aid. At present, we old-fasldoued 
English, who haunt cathedrals, and build 
cburcbes, like stone lietter. But Uierc is no 
saying what we may come to. It is not very 
long since it would nave seemed as impossilile 
to cover eighteen acres of ground with ghiss, 
.os to erect a pago<ia of soap bubbles ■, yet the 
thing is done. When we think of a }.)salm 
sung by one thousand voices pealing through 
an ediflee made of old rags, and the universul 
element bound down to cany our ine-ssages 
with the speed of %ht, it would be presump¬ 
tuous to say what can and what can not bo 
achieved by Science and Art, under the train¬ 
ing of steady old Time. 


A SULTAN’S WAENING. 

Is days now past, (wliy need we name tlie year ? 
For good lum oud good deeds rest not on Time, 
But ore as orbs, perfect williiu tLemselves, 

And firmly hung on their own ceuti-al strengtli,) 

A Sultan—of the many-steepletl town, 

StattihouU that looks across the narrow ^traits 
Tow’rds Asia and the lands of morning—felt 
Tlie time bad come for shaking tlie tliiek blood 
or high-fed empire, which had, from reiwise, 
Kngender'd linmours knotty and corrupt, 

Wliercof the body languish'd, keeping yet 
A sort of insolent pretence of heiillh, 

Which was, in troth, though fair to outward show. 
The hectic fisver-flush of luxury. 

These tlungs tlic Sultan fiercely weeded outt 
Whereat tlie nobles murmur'd ; and the priests 
(As men w'ho feel an ejutliquake's gathering throbs 
Under their feet, even in the Temjfie) shriek'd 
Pr^hecks of Uic ending of the world. 

Death found the Sultan ^er at Ms work, 

And bore him off into flie idle grave; 

Put the young moniuvh who, sficceeded him 
Kept file same, jiath, moveless and strong os F.ite , 
So that, to sight of priests and noblemen, 

A glaring phantom, with a scimitar, 

Over the land stood Immiuent and huge. 

One morning the new Sultan knelt in pray'r 
Before Ms Athcr's sepnlchre; when, just 
As earth dropp'd outward, and liis spirit hung 
In vasts of space, 'twixt starry Eden-world.s, 
lie heard a voice within the cavenrous vault, 
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Crying—“ I burn !" Tlie voice wm loiid4[^ hivisb) 
And husky as with pniu; Bceniing to red 
Xhider the weight of t)ie etenuU yeaii, ■ 

And m adountUug sense of iio^leiHindM. 

iltis happen’d every morning; till at length— 
HU iuItuI pentlex’d witii dork {maginings 
And doubts, tlmt in the night |pew sUbetuttive, 
Casting n shadow ovenhwiut the dky— 

The Sultan sought the Chief of the Imams, 
Coninjniulinghim to plnefc the secret sense 
Out of this prodigy. . *the holy man, 

Wit!) hie inUlUble Uee placid and smooth, ■ 

And his serene dow epoeoh, (as one who bolds 
The truth of all'tilings by a silken cord, 
llestraiiiing iuiimpatient wings from'tiight,) 
Answer’d,—Commander of the Fnititfiil! know * 
The nieanii^ of titis ominous sound. ’Thyjtire 
Was carat with love of change,—^bad at all tiineii— 
Monstrous'whed join’d with sovereignty. HU hand 
Pluck’d tile white beard of rnstoinary forms, 

Beat up tiie paths of ages, conftised rank 
Wi^h l^eness, niailc a scoff of privilege, 

Broke the firm niftsie of establislt'd awe, ■ 

Dislodged autliority from sacred seats. 

Took reverence from habit, seined the staff 
Of old command from priestsUnd magistrates, 

And—iu the place of fix’d and eSeodfost law— 
Brought roaring chaos, staggering, and dismay;— 
Disturbing thus the-most religions bones ^ 

Of wise and father like Antiquity. 

All such tlie Prophet (blessed be hie name I) . 

Hath speoielly dei’iiurtced.; wherefore, I fear, 

Thy father’s heart is burning in Ids breast. 

And that his voice speak's to thee from die grave, 
’Wanting thee bock, while yet thou host tlie time." 

Forth went the Snltan, answering not a word, 

And in bis closet closely shut liunself, 

Tin, after pondering on many things,— 

On Life, and Deatii, and the world after Death, 

And penance in the dreadful tomb,—his tiiouf^ts 
Took sudden shape, and were resolv'd and calm. 

-Word straight went forth, that, by the ipoming 
light, , 

The Siiltau would proceed in state to pray 
Beneath his fiitlier's tomb, that he uii;dtt have 
Some stronger confinnation of the tmth 
Of what his ears reported. Throngh the night 
The bum of preparation rose and fell; 

And at tiic dawn of day, the palace-gates 

Were throng’d with solemn pageantries, which stootl 

Silent as visions nn^^eatii tlic sun. 

The Sultan join'd the train, and fortii they went 
Through the oltief gate,-^a tide of living strength,' 
Massive with numbers; dark with flowing robes 
Of the old Doctors of the sacred Law ; 

Barning mth banners, that, like crimson fire, 

Damied overhead; gorgeous with silk ami gold; 

Alive with ftiish of steady scimitars; 

And full of motion with the heavy roll ’ * 

Of tile horses, to and fro ; while round about 
The gusty trumpets flared like windy flame. ' 

The tomb was reach’d; tiie 'Sultan pray'd. Once 
more. 

Prom the fw depths, rose up the fearftil voice! 

The faces of the people crowding round 
Caugne snoden paleness, and sotno straightway Ult 
Unusual li& within tiie ludr. Not so 


The Sultan. Itising to his feet, he called „ 

I His guards about him, and commanded them ■ 

To dig the pavement up, and move the toctii, 

Sight in the pretence of those witneMei. 

Horror fell on the priests^ who etied aloitd 
That it wu pro&natiim to distath « . 

The dead within their quiet palaces. 

Or grope in darkneee of the sepulotee 
For secrets of the untevealed world; 

And that an act so cursed would Call down 
Some keen revenge, that might obliterate 
All who etood tiiere, to ashes blank aud vague. 

In vain! The Saltan would not stir a jot. 

The Boldiera tore the marble pavement up. 

And dhovell’d out the earth, until tiiey reach’d, 
Within the deep foundations, a large hole; 

When suddenly, with'exclamations loud, 

They cast up something like a clod of dirt, 

'Wliich soon sprawl’d forth two legs and oims, and 
then 

Boil’d over, and display'd a dice; and, lo I 
H was a priest—yea, one of that grave tribe 
'Who dance in their devotions to a flute. 

Out laugh’d the Sultan in the sacred place, 

As he survey’d the straggling weed tiiot lay , 
Helplessly at his feet; tiien calmly stid— 

“ Bc-faold the visions and fantastic dreams ^ 
That crouch about the sacred tomb, and throw ' 
Unloving doubts on the bigh-hqarted dead; 

Dreams terrible only in the night of Fear, 

But laugh ter-frniight when, throngh impatient rifts 
(jf scorn, wc let the sudden day-light in, 

And the ghosts shrink to earthy hmnan shapes. 

Yet, stay! This holy man is miming. Guards, 
Carry Itim fortii—but softly! Hove a care. 

Or ye may take tlic heat into yourselves 
By merest contitet. Lead liirn gently out 
To the next fountain, and (here let him have 
Water enough to quench Itis hottest flames.” 

The people murmur’d, like a swarm tif bees, 
Among themselves, with lifting up of hands 
And mlling of Ihe eyes In wonderment; 

.Abd when the Sultan mdn bock with Ids train, 

The priests and nobles cried continually-— 

“ Allah is great, and works iU sedret ways! 

The mystery of things surpasseth thought 1" 


Strong human Giant, whosoe’er thou act, 

'Wlio seekest to reform this erring niurld 1 
Thy course wiU ever lie tlirough phantom-hordes 
Of men's distorted itiinds, tiireatltiug tiiy way 
With seeming fire, and ghastly voices round; 
like those black k^hts through Whom Sir Launceltit 
rode, 

Though half is dread, and found'them fede like 
ntist, , * ♦ 

Beneath the keen sun-arrows. So pass thou. 

And with ti.iy sword hew out a ligiitning path 
Through doubt, and fear, and tlie fiir-reaetiiug diric, 
Bven to the presence of Gonfiisiiig Death. 

The spirit of ihe world moves on before 
Its corporal sel^ os light precedes tho sun; 

And thus the prophet-of ii fiiirer time , . 

M net take his stand beneath the whelming nig^it^ 

A star on tiie remotest mmmtain-top, 

Steotiy* and large, and still. The earth is> firm, ' 
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And truR to its deep-seated heart; and aoon . 
. Will sViin in lucid atmosphere of dawn, 

And take the gfolden biesaiugs qf new day. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT’S DAUGHTER., 

IN BIX CHAPTEBS.' 

OBAPTXB THE TEtBS. 
is five tboo^d a year, when a man 
spends six 1 Make it ten, and he will s}>end 
twelve. There is an old stoiy I have heal'd 
my .mother tell 

A man had a legacy left him, so large, that 
upon the strength of it he was enabled to 
chiingc his plan of life. He sat down and 
calculated the style in which it would hence¬ 
forward become him to live. His svrrauge- 
ment of incoiiio and expenditure would have 
been perfect, only tliat the income full short a 
certain, not very large, sum. This was a sad 
business. A few hnndredt more, an<l he would 
have been quite at ease—he had them not— 
he began to feel rather poor. A letter arrives 
from his man of business. There has been a 
mistake; the legacy is of twice the amount it 
had been at first stated at. How will. it 
become him to live now 1 That is easily 
fettled—ho has only to double all his expenses. 
^jUas ! Aud he I'euiaius twice as poor as he 
ylras before. 

■ There is no limit to extravagance—it is a 
hottomlcas chasm which is not to be filled. 

The income does not exactly suffice—aud no 
man ought to exceed his income. True, but 
there are unexpected exjHjnses—things that 
perhaps may never recur. The prudent man 
economises something else; the iiuprudeiil. 
man goes to his capital. He unlocks that, 
sacred door of which he holds the enchanted 
key in his hand—aud niia rushes out upon 
him as a Hood. * 

Julian soon began to touch upon Ids capi¬ 
tal. It' was but iu small sums at first, and 
yet it is astonish lug how rich aud easy (for the 
time) it iiuule him feel. A thousand or two 
thus mlded to & man’s income makes all 
mighty smooth, aud the consequent diupnn- 
tion of ids future revenue is a trifle, not felt, 
and not worth thinking of. Desires increase 
with the means to gratify them. Ho who 
takes a thousand or two from his capital, soon 
ffiids it necessary to take more. Income 
dimiuishes as desires gain strength ; the habit 
of indulgence grows as the meaus to gratify 
it decline. 

« What with borrowing, and# giving .VUls, 
and drawing lax^r bills to pay the former 
bills when tliey became due, J ulian and, his 
wife had, by- the idneteentn year of their 
mairiage, eaten out the whole cope and man- 
row of their fortunes. The edifice how stood, 
to all ap))earance, as spleudid as ever—but 
it hAd become a house ei eordp over a bottom- 
leas pit. 

. Aiid yet they had children ; they had not 
wanted those best iuceubivea to a better coarse. 


ITieir ])ossession8' in this way were not very 
numerous; petjplo’of this description have 
seldom overflowing surseriesi the mother is 
usually too fine a larly to look after her 
ohildren herself. She is eontented with hiring 
some head nui-se, taking her on trust from 
some ojther young woman as heedless 'and 
neglumut of her duties as herself; and to her 
tendir mercies she leaves her babies. 

Such a nurse had lorded it in Mrs. Win- 
Stanley’s family: an ill-govemcd family in 
cfvery respect, where eacli servant, from the 
highest to the lowest, measured his or her con¬ 
sequence hy the money which was spent or 
wasted, tfnder this nurse’s care two lovely 
hoys had died in their infancy. One little 
girl had tiftnbled somewhere or in some way, 
—•or had been made to stand too long iu the 
comer wheu she was naughty, or to walk 
too far when she was tired, or what, 1 know 
uot. All I know is, there was some iiiteriial 
injury, the cause of which n% medical man 
who was consulted could detect. The other, 
aud only remaining child, was a fine, haudsoine, 
spirited girl, of whom Mrs. Nurse, thought 
proper to be eiFcessively proud aud fond. 
And how were these little cliildrea educated 1 
Educated is an inappropriate wi»d- There 
was no capacity for %<lu(iation on the part of 
Nurse ; but Mr. and Mm, Wiustanlqf, tliough 
their dinners were just as numerous and pro¬ 
fuse a.s ever, saw not the slightest necessity, 
whilst tlie little girls were young, forlthe addi¬ 
tional expense of any better governess ; And 
Mrs. Nurse was left to give all the elenaeutary 
Instruction that was thought needful—a UisK 
which she iimlcrtook with alacrity; having 
become somewhat apju-ehensive, now the two 
little boys were dead and the two young ladles 
getting bigger, that she might he supei'seded. 

Her tcachiug consisted, first iu shaKing aud 
scolding Miss Olcmeiitina, and keeping her, 
with her poor aching hip, prisoner ,in her. 
chair till sue had learned a lesson—which, for 
want of coinpreheudiug the ab.siirdly long 
words of which it seemed' purposely com¬ 
posed, it was almost • impossible she should 
learn; and secondly, in laughing at Miss Ella’s 
odd blunders as she read, and telling lier every 
word as it occurred, before she had time to 
pronounce it.. 

As for religion, morality, ot knowledge of 
right and wrong, Mrs. Nurse thought too,little 
ahont such things herself to im{^rt them to 
others. 1 suppose she taught the children to 
say their prayers; but 1 am sure I know no 
more than the moth^ did, 'whether it was so 
or no. Sometimes the children were taken 
to stare about them iu church ; but uot often, 
for Mrs. Wiustauley was iu the habit of 
fulfilling the commandment very literally, ^ 
aud making Sunday a day of rest. Ooiii- 
mouly she spent the forenoon iu bed; only 
getting up in time to, dress for a dinner¬ 
party which Mr.' Wiustauley made an 
especial point of liavUig on that day. He, 
as yet, paid this trifling resjxict to it; he 
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'abstained from ^tng on Sunday "evauing to 
a (Certain club wnich he fret^uente^ to '{ilaj 
eai^, or roulette, for unkno^ iUme. 

The elder of these childr^ gtw up, suffer 
ing, and spiritless ; the younger was proud, 
insolent, overbeariim, .wd tyraaniwJ—as 
mudh so as such a nidi creature could be. 
They were fast growing up iitto all iand 
would hare been oonfirmed ia it, had Kt an 
accident arrested^ 1^ fearful progress. 

S|>oiled, flattsredt allowed to iudnlge every 
evil tempCT impunity, Ella’s faults were 
nuiuberl^{-^re especially to her helpless 
sister, whoad languid health and feeble spirits 
excit^ .Ut^ i^iupathy, and whose complaiiita 
seemed to iititate her. 

“I declare you art the most tiresome, 
tormeuting tliiug, sitting there looking as 
miserable as ever you can, and with that 
whining voice of youi-s, enough to drive one 
mad. Why caiit you brighten up a little, 
and come and fplay ? You really aluiU, come 
and play. I want to play ! Niu’se!' 0! 
she *8 not there! Do maib Clementina come 
and play.” * 

“ Don’t, Ella ! don’t, teSse me so; pray 
don’t! My hip hurts me; I can’t. Do let me 
alone, pray.” 

“ Nonsense. You make such a fuss about 
your hip! I don’t boliove anything’s the 
matter with it; only you’re so ill-natured, 
you lisver will do anything I ask. Nurse, 1 
say,” as the door opened, “ do make her.—O, 
it *8 only Matty ! iVIatty, where’s Nurse 1 ” 

"She’s just stepped out. Miss, aud told 
me to come, and slay in Urn day-room with 
you till she was back." 

And Alatty, the new maid, hired but a day 
or two before, came iu with her sewing in her 
h^d, and sat down quietly to her work at 
the window. 

“Matty!” cried Ella, imperiously, “don’t 
sit there, looking so stupid; but come and 
make this tiresome girl puvy with mo. There 
she sits, mooning over the ffre. If Nurse 
were herei, she’d soon have her up.” 

“ Don’t, pra^, Matty,” as ]|datty was risiu" 
from her cLdur. “ Bray, don’t. 1 ’ll go and 
play; but indeed, inde^ it hurts me \ery 
much to move to-d».” 

“ Nonsense 1 her get up, Matty. 

You must mind me, Matty ; ^ou come here 
to mind me ; so do as you are bid, you ugly 
thing.” 

Matty indeed merited the title of ugly. 
She was rather tall, but of a' most ungatufy 
figure, with long bouy liml», ill put together. 
It was difficult to say what the features of 
her face might have been: they were' so 
crumpled, and scarred, and seamed. Not a 
feature had beeu left uninjured, except her 
eyes; and they w'ere remarkable both for 
intelligence and softness. 

She put down her work and went up to 
Gemeutim^ saying, “ What ails you, Miss 1 
I hope it isn’t true that you feign sickness 
not to play with your deter! ” 


The poor giri looked up, and her eyes were 
filled with tears. “ Feign ! I wish I did! 

“ Then your hip data hurt youj " 

“To be sure it does. Solely! At night, 
sometimes, when I’m in bed^-«o,.so badly.” 

“ And do you know that, Aiiss Ella 1 ” 
“Know it! Why, who does not know it ? 
She’s always talking of it; but, for my part, 

I don’t believe it’s half so bod as she pretends.” 

“I don’t pretend, JHa; you^are akirays 
saying that. How cruel you ai'e to set Nurse 
against me, by always saying I pretend.” 

Thus it went on for a minute or two, 
whilst Matty stood silently by, her eyes 
wandering from one sister to the other. 

At last she sighed, and said, “If it luul 

E leased God to spare me juy sister, I wouldn’t 
ave served her so.” 

Ella turned at this, and hfting up her eyes, 
measured Matty from head to foot with in¬ 
dignant contempt. It wolild seem os if she 
thought It almost too great, a presumption 
iu one so huiulile to have more care for a 
sister than slie had. 

“Who cures how such as you serve their 
sistera 1" 

“ There 18 One who cares ! ” said Matty. 
Clemeutma looked at Matty with puzzled 
wonder as sbe spoke, Ella haughtily turned 
away, saymg, “I should like, for my part,,"' 
to hear who this important one is, that you 
mention with such a strauge ompharis. Some 
mighty fine personage, no doubt.’’ 

“ Miss Utemcutiiia! Miss Clementina! only 
hear how siiocking your sister talks. Do stop 
her!” 

“ Stop me I I should like to see her, or any¬ 
one, attempting to stop me. And why, pray— 
and what, pray, am 1 saying so mighty bad, 
Mra. Matty I You ? A charity girl 1 I 
heaid Nui-se say, but yesterday, tliat she won¬ 
dered her ra^tress would put up with such 
rubbish, and that she loatnifd the very look 
of you, for you put her in mind of the Blue 
Coat.” 

“I thank God,” returned Matty, mildly, 

“ that he raised up that grmf charity for me, 
mid many perishing like me, and saved us 
from wicKcanesB, and ^ught us to know His 
holy name. For He looks alike on rich and 
poor, aud will judge both you and me, young 
la^.” . • i 

Both girls were'a little awestricken at this 
speech. 

But Ella soon recovered herself, and sa^; 
“she hated to hear people talk like ' 
thodists.” t 

“What are you talking about, Matty!’* 
asked Gi^eutma, gently; “ I don’t miite UB-, ‘ 
derstond." , ' . ■ ■ ' 

. “Notunderstand!—^why,8uro—^h^rtalive'! 
—^it can’t be ns you are ignorant of who made 
and keeitt you and all of ua 1 Sdre I sure ! ” 
Matty kept repeating in a, tone, of much 
distress, “ I can’t believe my own eari^' 

■ “ I suppose we know about all that,® said 
Mia, haughtily. 
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She to teach her !—the child of charity to 
presume to insinuate a want in her! The 
idea was intolerable. 

She went and sat dpWn at a table at some 
little distance, and pretended to be busy 
playing witK her ’bird, -whose golden cage 
stood upon it; blit, as she did so, she listened 
in ^)ite of herself to the fbliowing conversa¬ 
tion, pasmng between Clementina and Matt^.' 

‘^X^am so uncomfortable,” the Voung girl 
was saying rattier fretfully; “I aon’t kuow 
what to do With myself. I try this thing and 
try that thing, and nothing gives me any ease 
or amusement j and I think it very bard—I 
can’t help thinking it hard—that 1 should 
have to snifer everything, and Ella, there, 
nothing; and then, Nurse makes such a fa¬ 
vourite of her, and nobody in the wide world 
cares for me. Oh, I am so miserable, soine- 
times! ” 

“ I used to be like you, once, Miss,” said 
Matty. 

At which Ella gave a contemiituous shrug 
of the slioulders. 

Jiut Matty did not regard it; and she 
went on and said, “Look at my face, Mias 
Clementina; it ’a very horrid and ugly, I 
know, and I don’t wonder as Nurse calls me 
rubbish, and hates to see me in her nice 
nursery. Many can't help fiwling like that.' 
l)o you know how this was done 1 ” 

“No. I suppose small-pox; but it's not 
like that, for your face is all cut to pieces. 1 
im’t know how it was done.” 

“It was dene by the dreadful s^ony of fire. 
■yVlicT) 1 was but a little crectur,li vine, 0 Miss 1 
in such a place—five families of us tticre were 
in one low, dark, nasty room, and, GMiss! 
it was like the bad place, indeed it was—such 
sweariim and biaspliemy #beri the men come 
^lionie drunk, aud worse, worse, when the 
women did so too! -Such quarrelling, and 
fighting, and cursing, aud abusing—and the 
poor children, knocked about at such times 
.anyhow. But my mother never got drunk. 
She was a poor feeble creature, aud mostly sat 
at home ml day ffirooning, as they call it, by 
the fire—for Jhey Kept a good big fire in 
winter in the room. Aud then, when father 
cpmc home he was geuertlly very bad in liquor, 
ancl seeking a quarrel with anything—for 
something he must have to qu^cl with. Well! 
Oife evening—0 ! I shall never forget it—a 
cold, sleety, winter day it was, and the wind 
luislilng upour court,and thosnowfalling thick, 
aud the blackened drops and great lumps of 
auow coming splashing down, and the foul water 
CHising in under the door-sill, and all such a 
mess ; and the poor, • tired, or half-drunk 
creatures co^n^ in splashed and dripping, 
and quarrelling tor the nigliest places to the 
fire, aqd swearing all the ^e to make one’s 
hair stand on end; and fiithdr coming yn, all 
wet and bedabbled, and his hat stuck *at the 
top of his head, and his cheeks red, and his 
cVes Attiring, though he was chattermgwith 
the (told. Mother was at her place by the 


fire, and he cOmes lip in a rage, like, to turn 
her out; aud she rittiug sulky and wouldn’t- 
move; and then there was a quarrel; and ho 
begun to beat her, and she begun to shriek 
out and cry, and the women In scream and 
screech. 0 Miss 1 in the sCufiSb—I was 
but a little thing—somebody Vno nka me 
into the 'fire, and my frock was all in a blaze. 
It was but a moment, but it seemed to me 
such a time!—^all in a blaze of foe! And 1 
remember nothing more of it, hardly, but a 
great noise^and pouring water over-me, and 
runuing this way aud that. When I come to 
myself, where was 11” , 

Ella turned from her bird, and her attention 
seemed riveted upon the story. She forgot 
her pride agd her insolence in the pleasure 
of listening, Clementina seemed hardly to 
breathe. 

“ It was very bad being bnrned,” she said, 
at last. 

“ Honiblo, Miss !” , 

“Go on,” cried Ella, impatiently; “what 
became of you ?” 

“ When I got out of my daze—for I believe 
it was sometime-before I came to myself—I 
was lying on father’s knee, and he had made 
a cradle for like, of his great strong arms: 
and his head was .bfint down, and ne was 
a looking at me, and great big hot scalding 
tears were dropping fast upon my poor lace, 
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My poor—poor little woman, I heard 
him say. 

.“Then—for my eyes had escaped—I was 
aware that thOre was a beautiful young lady— 
at least, I thought her more beautiful than the 
angels of heaven—standing on the other side 
of me, right opposite my father, aud doing 
something to my poor arms. 

“The My was very young—seemed scarcely, 
more than a child herself, though she was a 
young married bdy. She was beautiful 
dressed, all in snow-white muslin, witti white 
satin sash and bows to hersleiweB, ouda white 
rose in . her hair. She had thrown a large 
bonnet over it—^but now it was tossed ofl; and 
lay with her shawl upon the floor. Bad as 
I was—0 !' in such horrid pain—-the sight of 
that beautiful dear angel was like a charm 
to me; it seemed to chase awy the pain. And 
then she touched rtie so delicately, and spoke 
so soft and kind! It was music f Heaveu’s 
own music was her voice,” 

“ Who was she ? who could she be 1” cried 
Ella. 

“ Why, Miss, who shendd she bo, but Mi*. 
Stringer, tlie apotheoat^’s young bride, as he 
had just brpught'home, aud all ready dressed 
to go out to her first dinner,” 

Ella turned away contemptuously, with a 
gesture that expressed “ was that .all!” 
Clementina said,— 

“ How nice, of her to come to a poor little 
burnt child like you ! and into such a dreaiiful 
place too ! But I wonder die came in her best - 
gown!” 

“As I' heard afterwards, it happened that 











Mr. Stringrr had Iw-w seut for oiit, and wa-s 
not come back ; and when they ran Boreechiiig 
and Bcreaining to tlie slioj), crying a chihi was 
burnt in U)e court liani by* Mr. Stringer 
was wunte<l, as there waa no one .to go but a 
litUf mite of a 8hop-boy---for Mr. Stringer had 
bdpjust begun buain^tft^what docs site do, 
but catelies up a bottfe of st uflf for hiuna, olaps 
her iKnmet over h« pretty white rose, throws 
her simwl on, aud, dressed in her beautiful new 
wcihliiig-gowH, ^omes to this horrid den ofj 
dirt and wiokc^teas.' She did me up as best 
slie could, and then seeing my p^r father 
crying too, an<i all the people stouding round, 
and yet not h word to coinfort'him, she said, 
very gently arid kindly, to biin, 

‘‘ ‘ Pray don’t grieve so: she will bo better 
by-a«d-by, poor de:ir. Don’t groan so badly, 
poor child! Yon arc v'erj' sorry for he^ poor 
man—^biit don’t take on so.’ 

. “ But the more she sjioke in this kind way, 
all the more li# cried, till at hist he seemed as 
if lie could contaiu hiiuself no longer, and he 
groaned, and almost roared out. 

“ ‘ An* you the father f said the young lady. 
‘Where is the mother?’ • 

‘“Oh! here — here — here—my precious 
cliild, iny sweet liaby!’ cried my poor mother 
—'.mil then went on, ‘ Tfc was all of you—you 
Itig lirule—^you—^you pushed your own l»aby 
iiao the red-hot names, as you were a-trying 
to get at me !—yes, my baby—my jtoor—’ 

“ ‘ Don’t speak so loud, good woman,’ said 
the young lady, gently. ‘ iky the child n]x>n 
the bed,’ turning round;—‘ Bless me !—why, 
there is not a bed !’ 

“ ‘ We are very ' poor people, ma’am,’ a 
wbmau began ; * not a penny to bless ourselves 
witii. If you’d please to— ” 

“1 remember my father’s voice to this day— 
“ ‘ Silence I’ he called out, in such a jiaempn, 

‘ would you beg money from the lady to spend 
in more gin ? (live ’em nothing, ma’am— 
give none of us nothing—only tell me what’s 
to Ihj done to save the poor little thing’s 
life.’ 

“ She lie.sitated, turned, and looked t'ound 
the miserable ap^^ment. Too tru<^ there 
wiis not an ap^M .for a bed j there was not 
even clean stra|i^3’'' 

“ ‘ Take her ifl your aims,' said, she to 
my father, ‘ and.^fiiqw me.’ And she stooped 
■ and picked up her feotonet, and gathered her 
great shawl round her, and stepped out into 
the rainy, sleety, windy night; and my father 
—for some poor creature had lent an old shawl 
to throw over me—took me and carried me 
after her: and a turn of the alley whidi led 
into the court, brought us out into the street, 
whei'e the apothecary’s shop stood. I was 
canied through, and up two pair of stairs, and 
into a little mite of a room—but ^1 so clean 
and nice—and laid, oh ! in such a delicious bed 
—and oh ! it felt so comfortable—it soothed 
^me, like—^and 1 fell fast asleep.” 

The two girls were silent for some time." 
Ella spoke first. 


“ Wiiat a good woman !” was the remark rfie,, 
made; ‘^but wasshe only an apothecary’s wife,’ 
she went on ; “ and wiw her name Stringer ? 
What a hQiTid.agIy name! Are you sure it 
was Stringer.?” 

•“Yes, Miss—Stringfer dnd Bdllem—that 
was. the name oyer the shop-door.” 

“ What! did they keCp a shop ?” 

“ To be sure they did.’*^ 

. “ fiow long did you stay there ?” 

“I never went away mo more, Mias. When 
.1 got better, the liuiy began to talk to me. 

1 was a little mite of a thing, but 1 was 
quick enougln She founU ^yhat bad ways 1 
was bringing im in; thai I had never lutd 
once heard of <3ur Saviour—^not even of my 
Maker—^far from ever hearing of the Bible— 
or having it read, or being taught to pray, 

OP—” 

The two young girls looked at each other, 
but said nothing. Matty, in broken and 
interrupted sentences, went on : 

“ So she kept me ; for she could not bear to 
send me back to tliat pit of iniquity in which 
she had found me. And as I lay in my bed, 
one day, and they thought 1 was asleep, 1 
hciird her arguing the point with her young 
husband— 

“ ‘ Why, child, you cannot pretend to adopt 
all the poor neglected children in this ^ bad 
town T he said. 

“‘(Jh no 1 I know one can do little—little 
enough ; it is hut one drop of water in the 
vast ocean—only one little, little drop; but 
the oyster took it into its sliell, and it liecarne 
a pearl. Let me keep this poor little one. 

I don’t mean to be foolish—indeed, I don’t— 

T will only clotlie her, and feed her, and send 
her to the charity scliuol: indeed, tliey will 
half clothe her there. Do—do, dear John,— 
she is such a miserabiM object! What is sh 
to do ? Let her •»e M.ugnt her duty—let her 
not be a poor mineu wretch, body and soul 
at once.’ 

“The young laovwmild have moved a stone 
with her talking. Her husband was not ver 3 ' 
persuadable; he whs nut.like her. He Wiis 
ratlier a coUl'hearr.en. seifish young man, but he 
couldn't refuse iier : .mu so, when 1 got better, 

I WM sent to one ot the great charity scliools 
ill the city, where f learned a deal; but my 
sweet Mrs.<3tnug«r i«ok a pleasure'in teach¬ 
ing me herself, arm m> i learned a deal more.” 

Enough of Mawiv’s sate. 

Mrs. Stringer, wnen she devoted su<^‘ 
means im she could r.ommand to the rssnus. 
of one jxKxr ehUd from .the nlisery in wl^u^ 
she Was UWg, anu raised her ^Cqin . ^ 
plorable ignorance. us$ r^ardsd aJi':Mi^w 
things, to a knowledge oi the supreij^had 
only real good, little thought hdf^. ek^sive 
her good deed would provp>;, and that ^ in 
proviiUng for the religious and' moral educa¬ 
tion of this wretched ^ild, site was preparing 
the means of a rel’i^ous educitioh, imperfect, 
yet still in some sort a sound religious cduca^ 
tion, for two children M wealth and 'loziuy, 
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aa to such things, most entirely destitute. 
But so it proved—Rud this was the only reli¬ 
gious te<lucjition they either of them could be 
^d ever to receive; so utterly, so entirely, 
were all relations th^^ nature fcogotten and 
neglected. in this' house of profusioto,. where 
not one single thing, but the one thing need¬ 
ful, could be said to be wanting. 

The ^ry first beguiled the attention, and 
then awakened the deep interest of the two 
girls. li-om this day, a sort of acquaintance 
arose with Matty,, which ripened into true 
affection ; for Matty was, in fiict, a woman of 
no common order. , 

She gradually awakened their sympathies 
with regard to subjects to her the most 
deeply intt^esting. • She led them, not unwil¬ 
ling, in those paths which arc indeed paths of 
pleasantness and peace. She read the Bible 
with them, and to them, and she taught' them 
the vital principle of effectual ■ religion—the 
need and the faith to pray. 

I want space to follow the course of these 
influences upon the soul. Imperfect they 
were. Such a teacher could not lead them 
very far; but she brought them on Our 
Saviour's way. And though much reniained 
of wrong, iiiex|)erieuced and unconverted— 
the change was as from darkness to light. ^ 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

And now several yeare have elapsed, and 
these’two girls arc grown uii to be two beau¬ 
tiful young women. They had lieen taken out 
of Uie nureery when it was time to be think¬ 
ing seriously of accomplishments; and the 
reign of Mrs. Nurse had closed. She was 
superseded bya regular governess—aforeigner. 
I A hVeueb lady was chosen to undeitake the 
task of forming two English girls to become 
Englisli wives and mothers. The French 
lady did .well all that she was required to do; 
for neither Mr. nor Mrs. Winstanley desired 
that theii* beautiful daughters should receive 
anything approaching to what is usually called 
a solid education. 

Mrs. Winstanley had not ten ideas beyond 
the arrangement of a party, and the keeping 
of good society. As for Julian Winstanley 
himself, he detested reflection, abhorred every¬ 
thing approaching to seiiousness, only desirbd 
to get through life as brilliautly and as< 
thoughtlessly as he could. . 

He was not much at home; but when, at 
home he requit;ed to be constantly amused, or 
he found home intolerable. Itvas hot long 
^fore his daughtora discovered tnis, 

TiU they were, whal is called, introduced; 
ihese fair. ^Is pawed their, time secluded in 
the school-room, and saw very little of their 
• parents; but when they w^ once brought out, 
and when MademoiseLle was dismissed and 
they Jived ,in the drau^b^rooui, they were 
Boon initiated. !. 

The plan of life was ohe not unusual among 
za&rrieu people of a certain class.' A large and 


splendidly furnished house, in a fashionable 
square in London, u^as home —at which about 
six months of every year were’passed ; the re¬ 
maining six being spent either in travelling, 
or at watering-placps, or at some Mred house 
iu the country. Tliey lived 'as a privileged 
order, severed, as by a gulf impassable, man 
the lowest orders ai'ound them, apd in'' little 
commnnicatibn with tlie highest. The last 
condition was not of much importance, but 
the other was fatal. 

What can grow out of such a life, that is 
really wholesome and good! Many, many 
residents in l^ndon, escape* this misohM 
They have broken down the wall of separation 
which used to hide the very existence of wiuit, 
and miseryf and sin, from the happier and 
the better; and the obscure dwe]lin>_*s of the 
London poor*have their visiting angels, as 
well as those in tlie country. But a 
great many families still neglect this weighty 
duty, and live witliout thotght of such 
things. 

Mrs. Winatanl^had led tlie regular party- 
going London life flir the lust, sixteen or 
seventeen years. • She was hegiuning to 
get rather tired of it, when the new excite¬ 
ment ai’ose of having to “bring out” her 
daughters. • 

'Oiis bringing out of her daughters be¬ 
came an excuse for all kinds of amusing 
changes "’and improvements. Her receiving- 
rooms hail to be newly fimiished, a new open 
carriage to be bought-} the Queen’s drawing¬ 
rooms to be attended with more assiduity 
than ever. 

The girls were two lovely creatures ; they 
seemed to excuse, .if anything could, the ex¬ 
penses thus incurred on their tiehalf. So said 
the mother, and so thought tlio father. The love 
he felt for his daughters was perhaps th.e only 
tender feeling he had ever experiencecLin his 
life ; for, in general, he might be said to love 
nothing, not even himself. 

It might have been the da-wn of a better 
life, this well-spring of pure affections, could 
he have woi-thiiy iudulgcw them. But neither 
his own nor lus wifrs habits admitted of 
that. 

Mrs. Winstanley would have thought it 
a disgrace if she had been one single evening 
disengaged whilst they were in London. Even 
in the dead wiuter she managed to keep up 
the bail} what with little mrties and con¬ 
certs, the opera, the Frencn plays, and so 
forth, she contrived to Iscajie the horror of 
a domestic evening. As for Mr. Winstanley, 
,he seldom or never dined at home; except 
whai there^was a dinner-party. He sjient 
his evenings at his dabs, en^geu—^he too well 
knew how. 

The two girls presented a striking con¬ 
trast to eacm other. Clementina was fair 
and delicate, with soft hair, and those tender 
blue eyes, which to me are the most eh.irin- 
iug of all eyes. Ella was a noble creature; 
a figure and form the most petfoct that I 
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fiver beheld—features of matchless symmetiy professional robbers, who were rather “down 
—eyes dark, large, and lusti'ous—hwr in floods in their luA,” made a resolution to offer a" 
of rich brown waves —& hand that was a model, human saorifipe to the deity of the hill, in the 
from which statuaries contest^ to be allowed full conviction , that the deity would then 
to copy—and a spirit, energy, and feeling in make his appearance in person and reveal the 
ner gestures and countenance, that won your spot whwe ^ some treasurb was', concealed, 
heart before you were aware. • With this view, thqr persuaded one of their 

It was ppon her that Julian Winstanley friends to accom^ny them at night to the 
doted. The othm: girl he thought, and called, top of the mountain, and having provided him 


a sweet girl, but his Ella was bis darling, with the flowers to offer to the deity, they^cut 
Nothing was too good for Ella; nothing wgs offhishead, while he was in the act of stooping 
to be spared that OOuld please or adorn Elia, to hang the garland round the neck of the idol! v 
To ride with her in the Park; to visit the They then waited for some time, in the expeet- 
box where itiie sat at the Opq;a; sometimes ation that the deity -vouid oomo, but, as he 
in a party to hear her sing; seemed to give did not think proper to appear, tiiey concluded ' 
him a new Measure. ' t^t he was in want of more bloodwhere- 

Yet there'was nothing in all thisfunhappily, upon they resolved to make the .sacrifice 
to rouse Mm to a bettor life: to break the complete by putting to death one of their 
chain of evil habits in which he was involved, own number,. Accordingly they set upon a 
Ella was a child of this world; an impetuous, man called Nazzayani, who is said by some 
prouj. haughty beauty; a contemptuous dis- to have volunteered to be the victim, for the 
regarder or thaweak, tiie wanting, and, above benefit of his companions. As soon, however, 
all, the low, or the ugly ;—^living for the day, as he had received a severe wound on the 
as her father lived for the day—she for the neck, he began to think that life was not so 
day of vardty and Mcasfire; he for the day bad after all, and he took to his heels down 
ofvanity and sin. There \fas that difference, the mountain, pursued -by the other five, 
indeed, and it was a vast one; .but he did not who overtook him at the foot. They then 
f^el it. despatched him) and threw his bod^ into a 

There was no pure aud holy in|inence of a large tank, 
higher and nobler life, diffused from tiie In the morning, the body of the first man 
beautiful being. She was no angel of light, was found at the feet of the idol; and as the 
She was merely, to all api^earauce, a very companions with whom he had set out were 
fine, fashionable girl 'well known, they were immediately arrested ; 

.Arid Cl^entina, in her gentleness and and the story 1 have been telling you is taken 
softness, was little more. The good seed from their own confessions, fully supported 
which Matty had eown,had fructified at first, by the evidence of three women who were 
but the briars, and thoriis were gathering fast with them during part of the time, and by 
around it. The pleasures of life were choking many corroborating circumstancea Among 
it up. It was in danger of being altogether which I may mention tliat the sword which 
lost. was found by tbe- side of the body, covered 

Matty had long been gone. She had with blood, was identified by a blacksmith as 
married a respectable tradesman, and was in having been brought to Mm to be sharpened 
^ flourishing, tliough small, way of business, by one of the prisoners on the morning of the 
She would liave been altogetiier forgotten murder, _____ 

long ago, only that siie would not suffer this.; 

She found herself still welcomed when she did ANIMA,!. ANn VEGETAM-E DISOUI ES. 
come ; for both the girls loved lier, and die The slightest dabbler in the study of nature 
perfectly adored them. So she came, bringing —one wliose knowledge of birds, beastS) and 
her little oflariugs, from time to time—little fishes is vague and olwcure, the nearly effaced 
matters such as. aha dealt in, in her shop— recollection of books read on the verge of 
bumble, but, for'ker welcome. These childhood—cannot fail to have remarked a 
two girls had both hearts. Where they got strange current of resemblance, either in 
them I don’t know. habits and disposition, form or . colonr, 

which links . together members of widely- 
removed divisions of the animal and -vege^ 
CHIPS. table kingdom. , 

- A singulM instance of this thread of 

SUPEESTITIOUB MUHDEE. , similarity iTas impressed itself upon jny 
While ou the subject of crimes; (says a memory,' from one .or other of the indt- 

' Maiirits officer, in a letter dated the 16th of viduids , being, at one. brief period, Con-. 

July in the present year,) I may tril you a stantly before my eyes. jtigimr, 'one of 
story of one i-ccently under investigation here, the most powerful of the feline race,,has a 
aud one, moreover, the most remarkable in skin i^ost beautifully marked, with spots of 
its circumstances of any 1 have ever met a deep chocolate-brown on, a rich yellow 

with. ' ground. It infests the whole of South Amo- 

' On the occasion of the late festival on the rica; and is, in some districts, dreaded 
top of the Chamoondy Hill, at My^re, six! as the direst enemy to man and beast.. 


CHIPS. 


SUPEESTITIOUB MUHDER. 
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In the. same regions is a Hrd of the Bit¬ 
tern tribe, marked with brown and yellow in 
a wonderfully smiilar manner; wljioBe cries, 
during its period of activity in t^e evening 
and nighty , can scarcely be distinguislieo, 
even by a practised ear, from the bowlings 
of the jaguar in the remotrat recesses of 
the forest. In the language of the natives 
and by the Creoles, it is called the “Tiger 
Bird.!’ 

In the waters of the Upper Essequibo, there 
abounds a fiirii—^to use the words of a dis¬ 
tinguished traveller and naturalist—“entirely 
of a reddish-brown colour, spotted iiregularly 
with different-kized spots of black, from which 
it has received the name of Tiger Fish.” Its 
habits are almost unknown, but it may most 
probably be classed with the bird and the cat^ j 
as predatory in disposition. . ' 

Among the moco-moco leaves which fringe 
the rivers and creeks, a fierce-looking grub, 
arrayed in a pai’ty-coloured suit of the 
same pattern, may frequently be observed 
greedily devouring the numerous aphides. 
To complete the list, two trees are found 
in the woods—the Bourra-courra or Letter- 
wood, and tlie Itithibourra-buUi or Tiger- 
wood—^both of which, but more especially the 
latter, closely resemble ‘ in their rich and 
beautiful markings the skin of tlie jaguar. 
Once I picked from the river part of the 
petal of a flowtfr, with the same combination 
of colours. Possibly, these few instances of an 
adhesion to one type, are far from being all 
that exist. 

But the most remarkable likenesses are 
those which are to be found existing between 
objects of the animal and vcgetalde kingdoms. 
Parts of phvnts resembling insects, and insects 
resembling portions of phmts, may frequently 
be met .with ; witness the many pretty forms 
of the orchis tribe—the bee-orchis, in which 
that insect apjiears to be probing the nectaries 
of the flower—^the spider and the fly orchis. 
Again, I may instance aia oval, broad-backed 
beetle, which I captured, last summer, in great 
abundance, in that wild spot—so noted for. 
the i-arcst treasures of the entomologist and 
the botanist—^Castle Eden Done. In fom 
and colour it so closely resembled the green 
seeds of a species of hemlock, that num¬ 
bers had been emptied from my sweeping- 
net before its true ohareicter was discovered. 
Nature had given it the instinct to increase 
the deception by holding its short, delicate 
limbs close to its body, and keeping them 
stiff and rigid during the rime it^as handled. 
* In riie tropics thesb resemblances are even 
more singular and illiisive ; scores' of insects 
are found in Guiana curiously analogous to a 
vegetable in appearance and in structure; the 
foliacsous arrangement of the nervures of 
their wings, the sprout^Uke Character, of the 
bead,and legs, and, stmnger still, the eggs 
formed like the seed of a ^lant, are nnmis- 
takeable—while their colour Is,in such perfect 
h^mony with the surroundiag vegetation, 


that mimbcrs may be, clustered amidst the 
foliage of a neighliourihg branch, without the 
observer being at all aware of their presence. 
Some are of a bright green, liken growing leaf 
,or one newly fallen from the free; wjhilc, 
in others, the extiemities and edges of the 
wings have, a brown or yellowim tinge— 
the seinUance of leaves which have for 
long strewed the ground, and m’e already 
withering,. 

Nor do insects alone seem to lurk among 
the petals of the gorgeous blossoms of tibe 
Guiana Qrchidcst birds, reptiles, and' even 
small animals, aia severally imitated. But it 
is not to tills iribe, or, indeed, to the flowers 
exclusively of any other, that this character 
solely appertains. I have just been examining 
a vegetable production having the likeness of 
a living tiling, plucked on the banks of the. 
■Essequibo, where the graceful tree on which it 
grows is a native. It is the kernel of a nut 
enclosed iu a smooth and tough shell, about 
the size of a walnut. The. eioimplea mass 
which meets the eye on opening the shell 

{ rives no indication 6f the singulw form that 
ies enveloped amid the many folds of iilmy 
skin; but this has only to be carefully de¬ 
tached to call forth our egressions of sur¬ 
prise and astonishment. The Ghiuese are 
said to have formed their first lettere from 
the curved roots of vegetables ; it is well that 
this nut is not a bative of China, and that 
they contined theif attention to the lower . 
extremity of the plant; for, had it been other¬ 
wise, their love of com]flicated forms would 
assuredly—^to the supreme di^st of all who 
attempted to acquire their language—have 
made them model a character alter this 
kernel; and one fuller, if it. were possible, of 
stranger twistings and contortions than any 
in their alphabet. I'here is a broad flat 
head, ■ with two ' distinctly marked eyes; 
whence springs the future tree, and a long 
tapering bo<ly, curled up like a ball. This 
mimic snake, however, assumes not the 
position of one iu perfect health, but rather 
seems to be writhing in the agonies of some 
internal malady, or simulating a future Python,.' 
newly-born, testing the elasticity of its l)ody. 
Hard and red, it looks as if it had been 
e.xposed to the action of a violent heat, and 
had been baked and stilfened duiing the 

f ainful pangs of ite death. In the. West 
ndi'es, as .evoiybody knows, oysters grow 
upon trees. Barnacle-geese^were once thought 
to do the same; and hhre, we have a tree 
which we can well excuse the ignorant and 
superatitiotts in believing to produce serpent 

f erms; the vita^ . spark is only wanting. 

'races of serpent-worship have been found 
among most of. the nations of antiquity ; and 
there is abundant proof that it was prevalent 
among the ancient inhabitants of Mexico and 
South America. ]$lo doubt thb singular tree 
was considered sacred, from its intricate con¬ 
nection witlv the objects of their reverence. 
These “snak^nuts,’’as they ai’e called, may 
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liave bfiBU seen in the Crystal Palaxse, in that 
depiu-tment of Lite Exhibitioa wMch is (tevutecl 
to the produclioua of Guiaua« 

' A MUSICIAH IN CALIFOBNIA. 

Mn. II ESf RT Hbkz, the distinguished pianist, 
has relumed to Paris, after a long tour' in 
America, which incladed a visit to California. 
To his friend, M. Fiorentino, the famous 
feuilletonist, he seems to have given an 
account of UU adventures; and that gentle¬ 
man, not feeing able to resist so teruptijog a 
“subject,” has enlighteucd the readers of one 
of ilie French newspapei's wi'tii an account of 
the state and prospects of music jn'Calitbrnia. 
From this source we draw* the following 
sketch of the luusiciau's career in the 
'Western Dorado;— 

To'wards the end of February, 18.50, the 
American iu^giuation was at its highest 
degree of fever and delirium. People spoke, 
dreamed, but of one tiring—of gold mines 
and Califuirnia. ProtesSioiial men—even the 
most prosperous of the cIjWs—^ were not proof 
against the (jontngion, nor was Henry Herz, 
the celebrated rinuiisi;, an exception. We 
accordingly find liim leashing the disconsolate 
dilettiuiti of the United Sbitcs to manage .as 
they iwst could without him, and condemning 
himself to the bad accommodatiou and worse 
comi)any of an emigrant sliip. The ships that 
convey emigrants to California, it should be 
obscrvetl, are even worse than most of their 
class. Dr. Johnson described a ship as “ a 
prison, with a chance of being drowned 
but tii&se particular'ships are prisons, with 
the chance not only of being drowned, but of 
being starved, poisoned, or suffocated on the 
voyage, mid very likely murdered at your 
journey’s end. Our voyager, however, fortu¬ 
nately escaped all these calamities, and on 
entering the port of St. Francisco felt himself 
somewhat recompensed, hy the novelty of the 
scene, for all the hardshim he had undergone. 
A forest, of masts idsing from vessels oan-ying 
the coloui-B of evei 7 nation of the earth ;—an 
agitation ; a movement ;■ a confusion of cries, 
of liuiguageSj a( flrders crossing one another; 
of merchandise ramig disembarked j of joyous 
choruses and frightful oaths. Such was the 
spectacle which presented itself. One would 
have thought it the port of, Liverpool or 
'Marseilles, at least, to judge by the great 
display oi wedth, the even greater display of 
activity, and ilic ceaseless and bewildering 
noise. 

But the admiration which M. Herz had 
conceived in the first place^ diminiidied sen¬ 
sibly with tiie first atejis which betook in 1d»e 
dty. Most of the streets he found to be im- 

K ssable. What they call a road ia Saa 
'ancisco is simply a canal of mud, through 
which the traveller wades (so we are assured) 
above his knees. If they bail gondolas, as 
Venice, this would be endurable ^ but here 


tjiere is nothing of the kind. The footpaths, 
less convenient than picturesque, were formed 
of plunks and empty boxes and barrels, nailed 
together with every degree of insecurity. The 
first performanee—not in a musical sense—of 
the pianist was to fin^ oht a lodging: by no 
means an easy matter at San Fraucisso. The 
hotels were deteslable, and beyond all price. 
After much wandering—or, rather, wading— 
through the streets, he at last found an intel- 
ligent plebeian who oftered him accommoda¬ 
tion, in the only apartment which'he had 
vacant, for six dollars a day. The room, to 
be sure, was not much larger than a sentry- 
box, but- M. Herz' npt being adtlicted to 
“ Bwinguig cats ”—as the phrase goe^i—found 
it loss inconvenient than would a gentleman 
under the. influence of that propensity. He 
was, in the main, well satisfied ; he was ccr- 
Itainly the first pianist who hod penetrated 
into those far-ofi' regions; it would bo curious 
to trv the power of music on the half-savage 
people, who would probably bend thch knees 
before a piano, like the Americans described 
by Columbus at the view of the first eelip.se. 

As- he sat cherishing this fiattering idea, 
some one.tap])ed at the door, which o|.teniiig, 
revealed a young man, whose long fair hair 
and Germanic accent sufliciently indicated his 
countiyi He believed he hail the pleasure of 
speaking to the celebrated Henry Herz ;— 
was he right ? Certainly : but if he intemied 
to enter the celebrated man's room, it would 
be neoes-sary, in the. first place, tiiat, the cele¬ 
brated man should himselt withdraw through 
the window, as the apartment was nut 
adapted to cafiying double. 

“ That is precisely what brought me hye,” 
said the-young man with the fair hair, “to 
induce yon to quit your lodgings. The fur¬ 
niture ia very beautiful, I adtuit, and tlio 
house has a superb appearance; but it is 
necessary to be on one’s guard against these 
houses at Francisco. They build them too 
quickly; they economise their foundations, 
and the sod not being vei 7 Arm, it not unfre- 
quently happens that people who go to sleep 
in the garret, awake, in the cellar.” 

The musician opened his eyes, thanked his 
informant fur the advice given, and asked for 
more. Where should he go to lodge 1 

“ r came,” said the young man, “ to ask you 
to lodge with me^” 

“ You are, then, an hotel-keeper 
■ “ No, sir, I am a pianist.” 

“Pianist!” cried Henry, starting back. 
Foreign pi^ists do not meet' in such a place 
as CaUfomia, and pass one another with aDft 
of the bat, like mglish gentlemen in the 
riesisrt, Evevybody knows the story of the 
Englishman who believed himself to be the 
first who had climbed to the top o£ some 
high mountain, and who, on putting h>e hand 
into an openmg iu,a rock, found the vjsiting 
card 'of-a countryniau. Henrjr* Herz was 
about as ranch astonished at findu^a brother 
pianist in California. 
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“ A ml you have been here for a lopg time ? ” 
be askecl with curiosity. 

“ No: ouly a year. There were only ten 
or twelve cabins w'hen I arriveA I found 
here,- already, an Italian, who gave lessons 
and concerts’; but* onh day, happening to 
quarrel -with one of his pupils, who was 
of rather a hasty temper, he was killed, and 
I became the inheritor of-his pimio and his 
coimexioa. Affairs go tolerably well. I prac¬ 
tise some little economies; I have purchased 
a house ; and I should l)e the happiest roan 
in the world if the celebrato<! Henry Herz 
woidd accept my modest hospitality.” 

Behold Heury Jlerz ensconced the same 
night with his brother musician. Notwith¬ 
standing, however, that he was lodged in an 
elegant apartment in tlie best pari of the 
house, he could not sleep. He thought of 
nothing ljut the',insecui-ity of the San Fran¬ 
cisco houses, of which Ids young host had 
spoken. He felt a presentiment of danger, 
and sei-iously begged that his boil might be 
removed to another (lart of the building. Tlie 
youug Uermau lauglied at him, but eventu¬ 
ally yieldwl, and the pair removed the bed. 
-Scarcely had they }jerfonued,this opoation, 
than tlio side of the liouse on which Uerz 
had slept gave way, and fell with a tremen¬ 
dous noise.' The young pianist was-in despair. 
Hi!i-z tried to console him l>y saying —" Never 
mind, my friend; cverytliing is- not lost as 
long .as we possess a piano.” But tlie young 
man had not even a piano. His only instru¬ 
ment had perished in the ruins; a piano of 
five octaves, of which two,, it was true, refused 
to give forth any sound; still it enabled him 
to earn liis living. Heuiy Herz, however, it 
fortunately liapjicued, had liad sent before 
him, to San FVauclscOj'tw-o of his most beau¬ 
tiful piauos; and with their aid he deter¬ 
mined, on the morrow, to give a concert, the 
proceeds to ^le dcvotOcl to the restoration of 
his young friend’s wall and fortunes. The 
first thmg necessary was to convey the pianos 
to the theatre. 

Henry Herz went out to make preimra- 
tions for his concert. As he passed beiore a 
cafi, he was surrounded by three or four 
persons who were unknown to him. lie did 
not even know the names of these gentle¬ 
men, whose attire was something moi-e than 
neglected, but he Iml seen them often at tlie 
French. opera, and the Cafi de Farit. The 
most amiable of the number now loaded him 
with civilities and ofiers of service. 

“ Will you be so good,” said tlie mudoiaa, 
" as to tell mo where 1 can find nimebody to 
carry my pianos to the theatre 1 ” 

“ Certainly ; it shall never lie said th^t we 
left a eountrymau in trouble. Coiue, 'Viooaite, 
lend iqe a luuid ; we will oarry Monsieur’s 
piano. Allow me to present to yon the 
Vicomte de Faubourg*~a, charming young 
man, v?ho lotes to oblige his Mimds.’^ 

“ This is a joke.” 

"Not at all, I assure you^^^iiog can bp 


more serious.- We must do in l^me as the 
Romans do. If you find us two hot enough, 
we will go and call the Marquis.” 

But the Marquis did not ivply;' he was 
occupied inside the eafS,m. marking points 
for the billiard players. 

One hour afterwards the -two pianos were 
at the theatre. 

Herz returned to his host. ' "They have 
carried niy piauos withmit truck or cart, and 
how much <ld you think they wjint for the job 1”' 

“How much?”. ‘ 

“ Three hundred piastres.” 

“That is the regular price.”, 

“ The devil !* These obliging gentlemen 
should have told me that they were nothing 
but porters.'^ 

“ 'Tliey do here all sorts of thing.s in onh-v to 
live. Nobody degrades lijmsolf in Californiii." 

’J'lie next work was to (ind »ui orchestra. 
This was not difficult. There were mnsn-i.-nis 
of all kinds—open to some little objections— 
such as blindness on the part of the. chirinet, 
an incurable asthma on that of the cornel 
piston, and so forth, ffhese artists demanded 
uetweeii three and dour pounds each fOr the 
night: on the Boulevards they would have 
obtoiued about two sons. Herz, witliout 
hinting at their defeats, promised to employ 
them on some future occasion. He - only 
needed a band to fill up the intervals between 
the parts of the concert. He next requested 
his young liost to conduct him to the office of 
the priucipal journal, in order tq make the 
necessary announcement. The office in ques¬ 
tion was situated on the ground-floor of a 
house of two stories, IVo enormous dogs 
howled in the court, and were with difficulty 
appeased by a uegress," who conducted the 
visitors into the presence of a tall and athletic 
individual—^the editor in chief. He was re¬ 
markable for a formidable beard, that had 
evidently never been sub-etUted with the 
scissors, a red shirt, and a pair of enormous 
hunting boots. Ho wrote, sitting at a desk, 
with a cudgel and a brace of pistols la-side him. 

The'buamoss of the visitors was soon ex¬ 
plained. They wished to advertise in the 
journal. 

“ Certainly; the terms are only four 
dollars a'line for announcements of the kind.” 

Henry Herz openetl hiS eyes- a little, and • 
wondei-ed what they would think of sut-h 
prices in Paris: but he looked at the vmcom- 
promising aspect of the editor, at his cudgels, 
and at his pistols, and finally paid the money. 

The day of the oouoert arrived, and at an 
early hour the theatre was besieged by tm 
immense crowd, fierce, !il-lookiug fellows, 
clad in the strangest' of coiltames, presented 
themselves each instant for tickets, ami were 
deeply-offended if they were offered second- 
rate places nit four dollars^ instead of first-ratc 
places at eighh iThe m^ey-itaker had before 
him a pair of soalea 'The public defiled past 
hitu in orderj ahd each in his turn placed In 
his hand a leather purse. The official 
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opened the purse, took from it a pinch of gold- 
dust, weighed it,ftnd tlien d^vered the ticket. 

The concert commenced, und in due time 
the, concert concluded-rc^' it be doubted 
wiUi what success I It wpiild Require no end 
of concentrated English “feling Nights” to 
realise half the uproar of that eventful even-, 
ing. And if upiXHtrj and confusion, and di^ 
oitlerly and disgraceful behaviour, are not a 
test of success, ,we' may ask any London 
manager whUt is } In the stage-boxes Henry 
Herz recognised a lady whom he had known 
as the keeper of a tUbacco-shop in the Eue 
Vivienne^ and«twb French milliners, iretired 
from business. Here they were keeping it up 
in immense state; and nobody would dream 
that they were anything less than duchesses. 

At the conclusion of the concert the trea¬ 
surer carried to M. Herz a large plate, filled 
with yellow powder. 

“ what is this ? ” was the inquiry. 

“ These a»e the receipts of the evening; 
there are more than ten thousand froucs.” 

Henry Herz gave fourteen concerts in the 
same manner—with th6 same crowd, the same 
success, the same pi'ofitf He began to be 
reconciled to San Francisco. 

One morning, while shaving, he was visited 
by a gentleman, who«was very polite, and 
remarkable especially for the eleg^ce of his 
dress and demeanour. 

“ Monsieur,” said the unknown, “I am re¬ 
quested to ask you if you could find it con¬ 
venient to perform in a private house 1 ” 

'‘Why, I don’t know-” 

“ You are only desired to play for half-an- 
hour every evening, and you may command 
your own terma i am authorised, tliat is to 
say, to go as far as five or six thousand 
piastres a month.” ' 

“ They are rich people, I suppose—^passion¬ 
ately fond of music. But why do they not 
come to,my concerts?” 

“ The fact is, they don’t care about going 
but. They stay at home, and amuse them¬ 
selves with another species of play. But then, 
yon know, eyen cards and dice become at last 
monotonmisand nothing is more agreeable 
than to hear’ a pretty piece of music in the 
intervids of tWaames.’^ 

“ I undeistwra you' perfectly,” said the 
indignant laitsicinnr; “ you wish me to go and' 
play in a gambling-house, to amuse thO com¬ 
pany. Be good enough to leave the room 
instantly, if you do not wish to be shown out 
with all the honouf you deseiwe,” 

“ You are very susceptible,’’ murmitted the 
unknown, as he dpparM. “We have artists 
in California of the highest reputarion who 
do not disdain to perform in the in the 
gambling-housefr—every where, in fact, where 
they are paid. 

Not bein^ willing to accommodate himself 
in this and other i^cRpects to the manners 
of San Francisco, Henry Herz now betook 
himself to the Sacramento. Here he met 
vrith a magnificent reception, and was pressed 


on aU sides to give concerts. He asked, in 
the- first place. If they had a concert-room. 
No: there was not one at present; but they 
would build one in a week. The artist gave 
Ills plans and directions, and went in the 
meantime^ to see the ^cer*. "He provided 
himself with the clothing and utensils neces¬ 
sary to a gold hunter, and hilwd two homes 
and a guide. Hp arrived at the mines dying 
with hunger and fatigue; he paid an im¬ 
mense sum for a piece of bad biscuit, and 
a glass of al^miiiable beer. He obtained 
leave to dig; worked like a negro, and, 
according to his agreement, gave the little 

f old he found to we owner of the digging. 

le returned to the Sacramento, with tlie 
conviction that, for him, the truq mines of 
gold wei‘e in the keys of his piano. By this 
time he found a very handsome concert-room 
built for him, and there he gave a series of 
ooncertp, very brilliant and very productive I 
His stay in California was a long series of 
triumphs. Before quitting, he wished to 
make his adimx at San Franc^d. It was 
the night of the Hrst of May. It was the 
most beautiful weather imaginable. Tiie 
farewell concert of the s-rtist had been aii- 
nounced for the next day, and the most 
perfect of his pianos had been carried to the 
theatre. After iiaving paid a visit to the 
ferocious journalist, and paid for his last 
advertisement, Henry Herz walked' out with 
his young friend with the fair hair. 

All at once they heard horrible ciies ; the 
tocsin sounded ; columns of smoke arose from 
several parts of the city.' The fire made fear¬ 
ful progress. Tlie theatre was consumed iu a 
few minutes, and with the theatre the beauti¬ 
ful piano of Henry Herz. While the flames 
were devouring three quarters of the town, 
the masons mid architect^ ondmen of business, 
instead of attempting to stop the-destruction, 
entered into engagemputs to rebuild the city 
—signing, by the light -of the flames, their 
bonds upon stamped poiier! Nothing could 
exceed the cpolness of the Americans at this 
crisis; in many gambling houses, whi{e the 
first floor was being reduced to ashes, they 
were trumping and turning up kings most 
tranquilly on me third. 

“ It is a decree of fate,” said Henry Hei'z ; 
“I can do nothing more heiu. The concert- 
room is no more; my 2 )iano is burnt; it is 
tiine to take niy leave.” 

“ Not at all,** said the young German; “In 
a few days we shall have a new city, more 
spacious, ^ore lugular^ more handsorse, and . 
more solid, than the one we have lost” •' 

But the dkeouBolkte pianist (xwdd mdy be 
persuaded to add au revoir to his 
“ You wHl not forget my hotm^” said his 
young friend, “ wlieu you return here ” ' 

“ IJever tear; but try and. -sleady the left 
wall in the meantime. Ydttr pot verjr 

secure” 

“ Truis enough. But it ik the dhly house that 
the flames have respecte<l. It is ^e-proof ” 
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* Ballooning. 

'I’M ip»a}d appear that, in elraost every agd, 
frollE) bue immemorial, there hae been a strong 
fceliiig in certain ambitious mortals to ascend 
among the clouds. They have felt vrith 
llooate,—> 

" Oh what a clninty pleasare ’tis 
To siul in. Uio tur!” 

So many, besides those who have actually 
iudulged in it, have felt desirous of tasting 
the " dainty pleasure ” of a perilous flight, 
' that we are compelled to beueve that the 
attraction is not only much greater than tiie 
ibdnoomeut held out would 1(^ one to expect, 
but that it is &r more extensive than generally 
supposed. Eccentric ambition, daring, vanity, 
and the love of exdtemmit aiul novdty, have 
l)een quite os strong impulses as the love of 
science, and of m^ing new discoveries in 
‘ mou's niBstety over ph^cal nature. Never¬ 
theless, the latter feeling has, no doubts been 
the main-stay, if not the forerunner and 
latlior of these attempts, and has held it in 
public i‘espeet,uotwithstaudingthe many follies 
^ that liave been committed. 

To master the physical elements, has always 
been the s^t aim of man. He commenced 
with earUi, his own natural, obvioua and 
immediate element, and he hsn saeceeoed to 
a pi’odigious extent, being able to do (so far 
as he knows) ahnost whatever he wills with 
the sur&ce; and, though reminded every now 
and then by some terrible disaster tiiat he 
is getUng “ out of bounds,” has oflected great 
conquests amidst the dark depths beneath the 
Boriace. Water and fii^e came next in requi¬ 
sition ; and by the, process .of ages, man may 
fi^ly congr«&ulate himself on the extraor¬ 
dinary extmit, both in kind and degree, to 
which he has subjected them to bis daidgns— 
, designs which have become comnlioRtM and 
et«{wadoas in the means by whicn they are 
carr^ out, and having homraeaeatate results 
both of abstract knowledge practical 
utility. 'Bat the element m ti||||ibe8 hitherto 
been too subtla for aQ Ids and defle^ 

hhl attempta at ocmqueA. Tint element 
hriuch per^en^alleaiittidybaitt^ 
breathing which tite annial marine cannot 
eouthllna its vital nmotio^t^bto that grt^d 
.mutant reaeryolr »f bre^ tJii*W(.^evi»y 


physical indioa^on that it is not intended man 
should ascend as its kwd. Travelling and 
voyaging inaa most be content with earth 
and ocean ^the anUime highways of air, me, 
to all appearance, denied to nis wanderings. 

Wild and daring as was the act, it is no less 
true that men’s first attempts at a flight 
through the atr were literallji with wings. 
They conjectured that by elongating their 
arms with a broad mechimical covering, they 
could convert them infb wings; and forgetting 
that birds powess dr-cells, which they can in¬ 
flate, that their bones are full of ur i^ead of 
marrow, and, also, that they possess enorn^ous 
strength of sinews eaqsreBsly for this purpose, 
these desperate half'theorurfa have launched 
themselves fi^m towers utd oiher high places, 
and floundered down to the demolition of their 
necks, or limbs, acoewding to the obvious laws 
and ^naltieB of nature. We do not allude 
to the Icarus of old, or any fabulous or remote 
aspirants, but to modem times. Wonder¬ 
ful as it may semi, there are some instances 
in which they escaped with only a few broken 
bones. Hilton tells a story of this kind in 
his " History of Britain; ” tho flying man 
being a monk of Malmabnry, “ in m youth.” 
He uved to be impudent and Jocose on the 
subject, and attributed his failure entirely 
to his having forgotten to wear a broad tau 
of feathers. In 1742 the Marquis de Bacque- 
ville announced that be would fly with wmes 
from the top of his own house on the Quai da 
ThtaUnt to tiie gardens of the He 

actually aecompDshed half the distance^ when, 
being exhansted with Ms eflforts, the wings no 
longer beat the air, and he came dowu into 
the Seine, and weuld have escaped unhurt, 
hut that he fell a^nst one tho floatii'g 
machines of the Parisian laundresses, and 
thereby fractured his leg. But the most 
successful of SH these insl&iow of the extra¬ 
ordinary, howeveir miaiqiplied, force of human 
energies and dani^ was that of a certain 
citi^ of Bdlogiuif w the thirteenth century, 
who actnaUy managed, with some kipd of 
w|ag contrivaaae, to fly from the mountain of 
Bologna to the river Beuo, without injury. 
“ Wpod^ul! Sdniiiailda I" cried all the 
eitizaas of Btdcfaa/ ^Stop a little!” said 


conclava. If tnaa had been killed, said 
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il^, at mutUikted ^ctddngljr^, reli- du'tlep, |tq4 \» suppo^ to Imivo con^mitted 
' gions soruples would Imve beep; i but, wucbli , ' 

as ha haft escaped nuhurt^ i^t ||i olaar that he }fweQQp|iderth6e]wpe,stnicture, appurte- 
mpat be in league with fth{i The poor qa>^pe^ l4ld^paibjUitiw a elijp (ft eaily ages, 

"iptB^ssful” man condepuied «ljdoneofthe^ra«ieptiinje,weimi8tbestrBek 

to be burnt alire; and the sentence of the with admiration at the great improrexaent that 
Iloly Catholic Chu«h‘W*8 carried into Chris- has been made, and the advantages that have 
tian execution. been obtained; but balloons axe very nearly 

That flying, however, could be effected by what they were from the first, and sXe as mneU 
the assistance of aona^Saure elaborate sort of at mercy of the wmil for the direciion'they 
machinery, or with the aid of chemistry, was will take. Neither is there at present any 
leheved at an early period. Friar Bacon certain prospect of an alteration in tHe condi- 
Buggested it; so did Bishop Wilkins, and the tion. Their dli-caUed “ voyage” h little piore 
Marquis of 'l^orceeter; it was Ukewise px“o- than “driftmg,” and can be no more, except 
jecled W Fleydet, by the Jesuit Innji, aud VceHainmnnceuvreBwhidi obtain preca^iuiv^ 
many oi^cr speculative mop of ability, go exceptions, such as rising to take the chance 
far, however, as we can see, yhe first leal of difiereut currents, or lowering a 1 o/,t and 
discover of the balloon was Dr.'BiSuds, who, weighty rope upon the earth (an inn’' ions 
in 1767, proposed to inflate a largr akin with invention of Mr. Oieen’s, caUed the ‘^|unb- 
hydrogen gas; and the iirat who Iwought rope”), to bo trailed along the ground. If, 
theory into jiractice were the brothers Mont- however, man is ever to w a fijnng animal, 
colfier. But their theory was that of the and to travel in the air whither he li>,t*tli, 
“firc-bellooH,” or the foi motion of an artificial it must he by other meaus than wings, 
cloud, of smoke, by means of boat fiom a balloons, pa<ldle-maohines, and aorial shijw— 
lighted brazier placed* beneath ,sn enormous sevend oi which are now building in !&mein a, 
b,ig, or balloon, and fed potb fuel while up in in Pans, and ro London. We do not doubt 
thcair. The Academy of Sciences immediately the mecnanical j^ius of inventors—but t lie 

f ;ave the mvcntiou every eneoumgement, aud motive power We will offer a few remarks 
w6 gentlemen volunteered to rii* an ascent on these projects l»efoie we conclude, 
in this planning inaohine. But let us, at all events, ascend into the 

The first of these was Pildtre de Busier, a skj > Taking balloons as Unyiue, “foi lielter, 
gentleman of scientific attaiuments, who was for worse,” as Mr Green wouhl sny,—let us 
to conduct the machine, aud he was accom- for once have a flight in the ait. 
puuied ^ the Marquis d’Arhmdca, an officer The first thing j ou naturally cx])rct is some 
m the Guards. Iney ascended in the pre- extraordmiuy sensation in Kpungmg Inirh uj> 
sence of the Court of Franco, and all the into the aii, which takes away >mir liKuth lor 
scientific iben in Baris. They had several a time. But no such matter occurs 'llie 
narrow escapes of the whole macliino taking extraordinary thing is, that you exjioneiueno 
fire, but eventually returned to the ground sensatiou at all, so far as motion is coiaomwi. 
in safety. Both tWe courageous men came Sotmeistbis, that on one occasion, whtn Mt. 
to untimely ends subsequently. Pil&trp de Green wished to rise a Uttlo ayiove a d< use 
Hosier, admiring tbe success of the balloim crowd, in order to get out of the extremr heat 
afterwards uiade by Piofesaor Cborks, aud and pressure tliat surrouuded bis liaUnoii, 
others, (et' 2 ., a bidiexm filled with hydrogen gas,) those who held the ropes, misuuderslandj'ig 
ooooeived the idea of uniting the two systems, his direction, let go entirely, ami the balloou 
apeordijmly ascended with a large Wloon instantly rose, vmile the a^onaul leuiaimd 
of that kinqTwviug a small fire-balloon be- calmly seated, wiping his forehead with a 
neath it—the upper one to sustain the greater handkerclnef, alter the exertions he' hail 


gained in the air, as it deaoend^ ma with Aveiy omusiMjU 

it, of course, the unfortunate PUfitFe de Bosirt. of tins is in a letter publlws 
The untimely fate of the Marquis d’Aihtndes, Poois« the gRfi-known author, iho' 
his companion m the first ascent ever made h|s " 1 do not despise 

in a balloon, was hastened by one of those ** fiirlfalking about a ba|loo|i ^ifig 
eircumstances which display the euxSons 6*0" 'I* 'whidi you ahspm in «**« 

malies in human nature ;r-4ie was broken tjs iMhfie mUlions'of our fdic(WH9teatum 
cowardice in the execution of his day> of my igAurano^ though 

e 


might require^ Sld thus to avoid the Usual ex- He declares that be only become aware of the 
peutfiture of gas afid, bailaet’ H^ht in theory (fircumstance, when, onreachlug a considerable' 
—but he had forgotten one thing. Asoending elevation (a few seconds are often quite enough 
too high, confident hH his theory, tbe upper for that), ho hoard the shouts of the multitude 
balloon became distended too much, and becuifiiug fainter aud fainter, which caused 
poured down a strsam of hydregan gas, in s^- him tp start up, and look over the edge of 
relief, which reached tbe littw furnace of the the oar. 

fire-balloon, and the whole machine became A ^mUhr unconsciousness of the titn# 
{H'eseatly one mass of flame. It WM UOU- thoirdepartBre from earth has oftqn happened 
Burned in the air, as it desoended, aim with to “naasOWg^.” Avery amusingjUUStrstlon 


rs.” A very amusing {Uustfatlon 

K . in a letter pubumsd Ijy yMr. 

-known author, thortly afiter 
“ I do not despise ws 
about a halloo* goNt 
hidi you a]^ ’» «rtK«Wft wi& 
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rest of you. I know Isfeftet now. 'Pie fftet is, 
we do not go up «U j fbut »k eJ)0«t-fiye 
xainute»^^ sin oaihe eTenine affray, ^5,6 
14 tli of S^einber, aoont tkkt time, 

Yat^ail with ail tbp pec^ ip 

theIn/W^ <W«/^" WhatfotloWBilenoolfeni 
I eaiuMt iMve bran deeeivad,” says he $I 


better.' Objects ^ 
cumstances from ' 


1^. nittU*’ very novel cir- 
:ln vortical position, and 


8131 oti'i^hd Mcending retreat {thowli it ii 

g^^ember, sboitt that time, 4 keg that appear to 81 X^ 1 ^^ '.pE^inat uxw ps. 


of the faalioQ^ to enable the people to glide 
away from ns with safety to tlapaelves—down 
they ail went about thirty met!—^then, up 
they came again, and so on. There wO sat! 
quietly all the While, in oar wicker buqk- 
basket, utterly unconadous of motion ; till, at * 
length, Mr. Green snapping a little iron, and 
thus letting loose the rope by which the earth 
was euspended to it^T-like Atropos, cutting the 
connexion between us with a pair of shears— 
down it went, with everything on it ; and 
your poor, paltry, little Dutch toy of a town, 
(your Great Metropolis, as you insolently call 
it), having been placed on casters for Uie 
oceasimi—I am satisfied of that —^was gently 
rolled away from under us.”* 

Feeling nothing of the ascending motimi, 
the first impression that takes possession of 
you in “ going up ” in a balloon, is the quietude 
—the dTence, that ginws more and more 
entiiT. Tlie restless he.aviiig to and fro of the 
huge inflated sphere above your liead (to say 
notliing of the noise of the crowd), the 
flapping of ropes, the rustling of silk, and the 
creaking of the liaskct-work of the cai’—^all 
has ceased. There is a total cessation of all 
atmospheric resistance. You sit in a silence 
which hocomea more perfect every second. 
After the bustle of many moving objeota, you: 
stare licfore you into hliuik air. Wo make no 
observations on other sensations—to wit, the * 
very natuial one of a certain increased pulse, 
at being so high up, with a chance of coming 
down so suddenly, if any little matter went 
wi-oug. As all this will differ with diflermit 
individuals, according to their nervous systems 
:uid imaginations, we will leave each person 
to his own impressions. 

So much for what you first feel 5 and now 
what i^ the first thing yhu do 1 In this case 
everybody is fdike. We 0^ do the same thing. 
We look over tlte ^ide of the car. We do 
this very cantiouEfly^-keepiug a firm seat, as' 
though we clung to our seat by a certain at- 
tr^ion of cuh^ioQ—aad then, holding, on by 
, the edge, ^e pareftilly protrude the peak of 
our trave}lipg,cap, opfl then th%ti^ of the 
n<A% over the edge of ^ car, noon which we 
rest our mouth. Sveiytithtg btilcw is seen 
new a form, so mit, contfit^sseih and 
much tDo^wti^-at'a-timei 
looh.fo,*i|ajdly TO wt^bs&ctoiy 
tib«>P'We-y»<aht the 
'f^ly!'ovw a gupd 


Ihey, are stunted . and 

rapidly flattened to a mii^^^ilf^afl^artmca ; 
they get smaller and smal^,'|!^' wurcr and 
clearer. “ An idea,” says HttOidt Mhwn, “ in-' 
volsmtanly seiim upon the ,l«^ that the 
earth with .all Us' iahabitants hf^ hy smue 
unaceoimtable s^oit of nature, been stuiMjtly 
precipitab^ foam itshold, ami was, in <§^^t 
of slippiim jwroy from beneath the a&Rmwt’s 
feet into the murky irecesaes o^some iiufithom- 
able abyss bdow. Everything, in fact, but 
himself, seesm to have bem suddenly endowed 
with motiob.” Away goes the earth, with 
all it* objects—sinking lower and lower, and 
everything becoming less and less, but getting 
more and more distinct and defined as they 
diminish in size. But, bemdes the retieat 
towards minuteness, the pkautasmagoria 
flattens as it lessens—^men ana women ai-c of 
five inches high, then of four, three, two, one 
inch—and now a speck; the Great Western is 
a naiTow strip of phrehment, and upon it you 
see a number of little trunks “ running away 
with each other,” while the Great Metro¬ 
polis itself is a boaift set out with tt^S; its 
public eiUficea turned into “ baby-houses, and 
pepper-castors, and extinguishers, and chess¬ 
men, with here and there a difdi-cover— 
Giings which are called domes, and spires, 
and steeples! ” As for the Father of lUvers, 
he beccunes a dusky-grey, winding stmmiet, 
and his largest sliips are no more than flat 
pale decks, all the masts and rigging being 
foreshortened to nothing. We soon como 
now to the shadowy, the iudistiss^.-nHUod 
then all is lost in air. FJoating clouds 
fill op all the space beneath. Ixively colours 
outspreiul themselves, ever-varying' in tmie, 
and in their forms or outlines—now sweep¬ 
ing in broad lines,—^now rolling aad heaving 
in huge, richly, yet softly-tinted billows—■ 
while sometimes, tiirough a ^eat opening, 
lift or break, you see a level expanse of 
grey or blue fields at an indefinite de#h 
below. And all this time there is a nqifielm 
cataract of snowy clondrrocks folium around 
you—foiling swiftly cm all sides c^^the. cmr, in 
great fleecy massesl-dn small fnow-whith and 
giistening foagments—and. kamanhe c»m<- 
pouad masses—all white, mhl 8oft,hi^s#iftly 
rushing past you, mdd^, and imuhaipttly. 
down, down, and all ^th the odcaoe of a 
dream—strafe, lu9tron%' meyestic, hacom- 

ni>eKi!ainildB! ' - 


. Aeronauts, of late years, have bimome, in 
many instant najpectable and' business-like, 
and sot given <to' extp.v«|gant fictions about* 
their voyqgO%, Whiah m^, more generally, take 
the fotfm of a aot ybnr fively log. But it used 
to' when the art was in its 

iqfonpy^ or forty years ago, and 

^uhgbsJmCwi^ indulge in rOmantictmicioa 
We So n^’’heiigvo that;ihere was a diiiect 
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uktentiou to tell &lBehoodB, b)it tb{at they 
often deceived thenuelveB veiiy smiuingly. 

it has beeu Msertei tiuij: 'when you 
iKtttdned a great elevittlon, air became so 
. ratified that yon could ttw Itnreathe, and that 
^ muiU objects, being thro^ out of the balloon, 
‘could not ftU, and stack i^nst the side of 
'the car. Also, taat vUd mrds, being taken 
lip and suddenly let ioOBe,^could not ny pro*: 
perly, but retuuaed kninediateiy to the car 
for an exphuudiioii. One aeronaut declared 
that his head beeame so contracted by his 
great el6y|rtk>n, that his hat tumbled over his 
eyes, utd pendsted in resting on the bridge of 
his nose. 'This assertion 'waa indignantly 
rebutted by imother aeronaut of. the same 
period, vriio declared that, on lAe oontrary, 
the brad expanded in proportion to the elev^ 
tion i in proof of which he stated, that on his 
last ascent he went so high that bis hat burst. 
Another of these romantic personage r1e> 
scribed a woifderfnl feat of skill and daring 
-which he had performed up in the air. At 
an rievation of two miks, Iiis balloon burst 


several degrees above ^t^e equator” (mean¬ 
ing, above the middle region of the balloon), 
whereupon he crept up the lines that attached 
the car, until he reached the netting tliat 
enclosed the balloon; add up this netting he 
clambered, until he reached the aperture, uito 
which he thrast-~not his lie^—^but bis 
]iocket handkerchief! l!dr. Mouck Mason, 
to whose “Aeronantica” we are indebted for 
the anecdote, gives eight different reasqns to 
show the iasposslbihty of any such feat having 
ever been performed in the air. One of these 
is highly gra^ic. The “performer” would 
change the of gravitation by such an 
attempt: he would never be able to mount 
tlie sides, and would only be like the squirrel 
in its revolving cage. He wovild, however, 
pull the netting round—the spot where he 
clung to, ever remaining the lowest—^nutil 
hsviim reversed the machine, the balloon 
Would probably make its Mcape, iu an elon¬ 
gated tlirough the large intersticra of 
that pomon of the net-work which is just 
above uie car, when the balloon is in its 
proper position I 3ut the richest of all these 
romance is Mb foUomng brief statement 
A scientific gmitletnan, well advanced in 
years, (who had “prqbably witnessed the ex¬ 
periment of the restoration of a withered pew 
beneath the exhausted recover of a pneumatic 
nmehine ") was impressed with a conviction, 
on aseoncung to a oonrideiable bright in a 
balloon, that every line and Wihikle of {us 
(ks^ had totally disapiicared, owing, as he 
said, to the preternatural dxstenriou of his 
skiU; and that, to tlie astoniskmeitt of lus 
companion, he rapidly began to assume the 
delicto ai^ot and blooming appearance of 
bis early youth I - 

, These thinffl are all self-driurions. A bit 
of paper or a nondkerchirf might cling to tae 
outside of tae car, but a pCnity-piece 'would, 
undoubtedly, filll direct to the Mrfh. Wild 
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birds,do dot return to tlie car, but descend in 
circles, rill, passing through the clouds, they 
see wherealmtB to go, and then thejnfiy down¬ 
wards as uSuM. We have no drmoalty in 
breathing; on the oo}i!toary, bring “eaUed 
upon,'* we sing a hong, dur bead does not 
contract, BO as to cause our hat to earinguiah 
our eyes and nose; neither does ip ricpsnd to 
tbf su» of a prize pumpkin. We sep that it 
is imposrible to.dimb up the nri^m of the 
balloon over-head, and so do xt^ riiink of 
attempting it; neither do we find all the lin» 
in our face getting filled up, and the love¬ 
liness of our “blushing morning” taking the 
pkoe of a marked maturity, ^ese faucies 
are not less ingenious and comieal than that 
of the sailor -imo hit upon the means of oaiug 
a balloou to make a rapid voyage to any paat 
of the earth. “ The earth spins round,” said 
he, “ at a great rate, don’t it 1 Well, 1 ’d go 
up two or taree miles high iu my balloot^ and 
then 'lay to,’ and when any place on the 
globe I wished to touch a^ passed underneath 
me, down I’d drop upon it.'’ 

But we are still fiuating high in air. How do 
we feel all this time t “ Cabn, sir—calm and 
rerigned.” Yes, and more than this. After 
a little while, when you find nothing happens, 
and see nothing likely to happen (and you 
will more especially feel this under the care¬ 
ful conduct of the veteran Green), a delight¬ 
ful serenity takes the place of all other sensa¬ 
tions,—^to which the extraordinary silence, as 
well as the pale beauty and floating hiiea 
that surronna you, is cliiefly attributable. 
The silence is peifect—a wonder and a rapture. 
We hear the ticking of our watches. Tick ! 
tick !—or is it the beat oi our own hearts ? 
We are sure of the watch; and now we think 
we can hear both. 

Two other sensations must, by nq means, 
be forgotten. You become very cold, and 
desperately hungry. But you have got a 
warm outer coat, and travelling boots, and 
other valuable things, and you have not left 
behind you the pigeon-pie, the ham, cold boef, 
bottled ale and brandy. 

Of the increased coldness which you feel on 
ng from a bright cloud into a dark one, 


and, probably, mnrii more so, for it produceu 
an immediate change of altitude. The expan¬ 
sion and contraction which too romantic’ 
gentlemen fkneied took place m the size of 
their heads, does really take place in the bal¬ 
loon, aocoraing as it passes ftotn a dond of 
one tempenrature into that of another. . 

Wa ata now nearly three miles lu^ 
Nothipg is to be sedi hut pale air abqve— 
aroundPfd all sides, with fioatiiig clouds 
beneath. How should you like to £sc«ud hi 


at oh, by no mauuertif 
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you! AJU, you are thinking of the &te of poor 
^e enth.iuiaBt m pacadiuteB, eon- 
n pYminn -ffiiloip, and hia fatal “ improvement,” 
the pi^c i# latiafied that it knows every- 
thinK.lfrom the one final &et--that he was 
killM. i&At theire is sometldng more than 
that in as lee fancy. 

Two Words against paraohuteiL Li the 
first plape^ there is no use 'to whidi, at pre¬ 
sent, they oair he applied; i^d, in the 
second, they are so unsafe as to be likely, in 
fdl cases, to cost a life for each descent. In 
the condsb words of Mr. Green, "we should 
—” “the best parachute is a balloon; the 




Mr. Cocking, as we have said, was an 
cnthukinst in parachutes. Jle felt sure^ he 
l»ad discovered a new, luid the tru& principle. 
All p.araehutes, before his day, had beet con¬ 
structed to descend in a concave form, like 
that of an open umbrella; the consequence of 
which was, that the parachute descended with 
a violent swinging from side to side, which 
sometimes threw the man in the basket in 
almost a horizontal position. Mr. Ooeking 
^conceived that the conveise form; vis, an 
Welted cone ^of laigo dimensions), would 
remedy this evil; and becoming convinced, 
we suppose, by some private experiments 
with models, he agreed to descend on a cer¬ 
tain day. The time was barely adequate to 
his construction of the parachute, and did not 
admit of such actual experitqents with a 
sheep, or pig, or other animal, as pnidence 
would naturimy have suggested. Brides the 
want of time, however, Cocking equally 
w.anted prudence; he felt sure of his new 
pmciple; this new form of parachute was 
the hobby of hia life, and up lie went on the 
appointed day (for what aeronaut shall dare 


a rope, nrey feet lon^ irom the bottom oi the 
car of Mr. Green’s ^i»at Nassau Balloon, 

The large upper litn of the parachute, in 
imitation, we sujniiOM, *of the hollow bones of 
a bud, was made w hollow tin—a most iuap- 
plmobie and brittle material; and besides 
this, it had two fractures. But Mr. Cooking 
was to be deterred; convinced of thq 
truth discoveiT, up ^ would go. Mi? 
Green Wi not squally atitose, and positively 
refused to touch the latch of the “ lihenting 
iron,” which was to detach the parachute from 
the Mloon. Mr. Cockiug‘ arranged to do 
this himself, for which means he procured a 

} «eoe of new cord of upwards of fifly feet in 
ength, wMch was fastened to the latch above 


in the car, and led down to his in the 
basket of the parachute. Tip they went to a 
‘ disappeareij among the 

JMr, Green bad tiihen up one friend with 
‘hW in th# car; npd, knowing well Vhat 
wovdd happen the instant ap ^at a weight 
as the parachute,an<hmaitWere detached, he 
had provided a small balloon inside the car, 
filled Vith atanospheric air* with two mooth- 


plecea. They were now upwariJs of a mile 
high, ( 

“ flow do you feeL 14 p. Obeking ?” called 
out Green. “ Never betten or mpTO deUglited 
in my life,” answered Obcltii:^. Though 
hanging at fifty feet distattSO, m tile utter 
sH^ce of that rogion, easUy 

heard. “But, perh^ you will Alter your 
mindl” suggei^ Green. "By no means,” 
cried Cocking; “Imt how high arewp?^ 
“Upwards of a mile."—“ Inmsi go hi^er,'!ll|ir. 
Green—must bo taken up two miles mKore 
I liberate the parachute ” Nuw, Mr. Green, 
having some regard for himself and his friend, 
as well as for poor Cocking, was determioea 
not to do any such, thing. After some farther 
colloquy, therefore, >dnnng which Mr Green 
threw out a little more ballast, and gamed a 
little more elevation, he finally announce d that 
he could go no higher, as he now needed all 
the ballast lie had for their own safety in the 
balloon. “ Veiy well,” said CoAing, “ if you 
really will not take me any higher,! shalleay 
good-bye.” • 

At this Juncture jGlrcen cnllod out, “ Now, 
Mr. Cocking, if your mind at all mismves 
you about your pai-achute, X have provided a 
tackle up here, whi^ I can lower down to 
you, and then wind you up into the car by 
my little napuri-iron windlass, and nobody 
need be the wiser.”—“Certainly not,” cried 
Cooking; “thank you all the name. I shall 
now make ready to pull the latch-cord," 
Finding he was determined, Green and bis 
friend both crouched down in Ihe car, and 
took hold of the mouth-pieces of their little aii'- 
biilloon. “ All ready 1 ” called out Cocking. 
“ All ready! ” answered tiie veteran aeronaut 
above. “ Good night, Mr, Green ! “ (food 

night, Mr. Cocking ! “ A pleasant voyage 

to you, Mr Given—good night!" 

There was a perfect silence—a few seconds 
of intense sniipense—and then the aeronauts 
in the car felt a jerk upon the latch. It bad 
not been forcible enough to open the liberating 
iron. Cocking had failed to detach the 
parachute. Another pause of horrid silence 
ensued. 

Then came a strong jerk upon the intoh, 
and, in an instant, the great balloon shot np 
waras with a side-long swirl, like A wounded 
lieirpent. They saw their fi^ clinging fiat down 
against the nag-staff, while a torrent of gas 
rushed down upon them through the apertnre 
in the balloon above thdr heads, and continued 
to pour down into the car for a length of 
time that would have suffocated them but 


of atmospheric air, to the mouth-pieces of 
which lh«r own months were fixed, as they 
crouched down at the bottom of the cor. Of* 
Mr. Cooking’s fete, or the result of* his eirop- 
riment, they had not the remotest knowledge. 
They only knew i^c pai^hute was gone ' 

The torinhuttibn of Hr. Oockiug’s etpe- 
rimeut is known. For a few seconds 
he descended quickly, but steadily, and with- 
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pot he hitd tt&d jn- 

sLkted would be the reBult-«-Wl^, Ahddenlj, 
j,th6M w^Q were watehiw with gle^aee 
,lMr, MW the ^aohate {eaa. on one side— 
,th«D give a iBrdhf to tm other^then the 

a upper cirdfi ooljl«|Hted dieastrouB 
^ tiB-tubiiqt ,luhntog evidently broken 
up), and the entered the upper 

p^ of a oloudjjiiii a fisw more seconua it 
was aela to enNM^ the lower port of 
the olona^the ifllkpie thing turned over^—-and 
then, like a broken umbrella, it shot 

struigw dowti to- the eaatli fhe itnfortun^, 
and, as uMMlb MSbple regard him, the foolish 
cuthaetnt^ Hflto found still in the basket in 
which ^ tfaached the earth. He'was quite 
iuseunhle, hUt uttered u moanj'niid in ten 
niinutes>be was dead. 

Half a word in favour of parachutes. True, 
thtey are of uo use “at present;” but who 
knows of uhat iiae such things may one 
day be ? As to Mr. Cpckii^’s invcutlon, the 
disaster seems to be attributable to erroi'S of 
^detail, ratlier than of principle. Mr. Green w 
of opinion, from an examumtiou of the broken 
lotch-eord, eombiued with caher drcumsltuioes, 
which woxdd require diagrams to describe 
satisfactorily, that after Mr. Cocking had 
failed to liberate himseff the first tuue, he 
twisted the cord round his hand to give a 
good Joi'k, forgetting that in doing so, he 
united hmiself to tile balloon above, as it 
^would be impossible to disengage hjs hand iu 
time. this incaus he was violently jerked 
into his psmehute, which luoko the latch- 
cord ; but the tin tube was not able to 
bear such a shock, and this caused so serious 
a fracture, in addition to its previous unsound 
condition, that it suou afterwards collupeed. 
Tills leads one to oonjeclure that had the 
outer rim been made of strong wickcr-w’ork, 
or whalebone, so as to lie soiuewluit pliable, 
and ^that Mr. Green hod. liberated the para- 
chatp, instead of Hr. Cocking, it would have 
descend to the eaith with perfect safety- 
skimming the sir, instead of the violent oscil¬ 
lations of the old form of this machine. 'We 
conclude, however, with Mr. Green’s laconic— 
that the si^est pansehute is a balloon. 

But here ns are—still above the clouds 1 
We mav assume tiiat you would not like to be 
“ let oil ” in a poranaute, even on the im- 

j irovcd principle; we will therefore prepare 
br descending with the balloon. This is a 
woik requiring great skill and care to effect 
safely, so as to aligbt on a suitable piece of 
grated, aim without any detriment to the 
voTHtrs, the balloon, gardens, erops, &a, 
i®ie Aulvo-line is pulled!—out rushes tbwUas 
Ihnn the top of the balloon—^you See the mig 
Aj upwards—<lown through the clouds yon 
/leak and foster^lower and lower, ifowj 

ujitod be^ to see dark masses below—^efs's 
Tthe Old Earth ^in!—^the dark nmsseS nowj 
. discover theinsefVeB be little forests, little 
towns, tree-tops, house-tops—out goes a shower 
of sand from the ballast-nags, and our descent! 


beooipea Mower—another shower, and up we 
mount in seftreh of a better sp^ to 
ali^t .Our mardian aSreiittit giyes 

earn of ns A bag oi btdlast. Snd aireoti^ us 
to tiirow out its coatetiliB ,whea he ci^eaeh 
of ns nama iutd in such quantities nsfy as 
he spemfies. mcNreover, no one is Suddenly to 
leap out of ihe balloon, when it tohehes tim 
earth.; partly because it may cost him his 
own life or limbs, and. partly because it wQula 
cause the balloon to shoot up again witii those 
who remained, and so'make them lose the 
advantage of the good descent already gained, 
if nothing worse happened. Meantime, the 

f rapnel-irou has been loworei^ and dangljng 
own at the end of a strong rope of a hundred 
and fifty feet long. It is now trailing oVer 
the m'oUnd. Three bricklayers’ labourers are 
iu chase of it. It catcltes upon a' bank—it 
tears its way through. Now the three brick¬ 
layers arc Joined by a couple of fellows In 
smock-frocks, a policeman, five boys, followed 
by tliree Utile girls, and, last of ail, a woman 
with a child in her arms, all rmininl;, shout¬ 
ing, screaming, and yelling, as the ^apnel- 
iron and rope go trailing and bobbing over 
the ground before them. 'At last the iron 
catehea upon a hedge—grapples with its roots; 
the balloon is arrestea, but struggles hiu^d; 
three or four men seiae the rope, and down 
wo are hauled, and held fast till the abrial 
[Monster, with many n gigantic heave and 
jiiuit, Bun’enders at discretion, ^d bemus to 
resign its infiated robust proportions. It sub¬ 
sides in irregular wares—suiks, puffs, fktitens 
! —dies to a mere shrivelled skin; aud being 
folded up, Lko JPoter Schlemil’b shadow, is put 
into a bag, aud stowed away at the bottom of 
the little cai' it so recently overshadowed with 
its buoyant enormity. 

We ate glad it is all over ; delighted, and 
edified as we have been, we are very glad to 
take our supper at the solid, firmly-^ixed oak 
table of a country inn, with a brick a all luid 
a l>am-door .for ow only prosiiect, as the 
evening oIobm in. Of otnerul currents, aud 
the scenery of infinite space, we have had 
enough for the present. 

Touching the accidents which occur to 
balloons, we feel persuaded that in the^^reat 
majority of cases they are caused by ihSxpe- 
rieuee, ignorance, rashness, folly, or—more 
common]^ ilion all—^the necessities aittending 
a “show." Obqe “announced” forahortain 
day, or nigM (an abominable pnufttb^ which 
lougnt to be prevented)—and, whatever the 
atiwe of theitiwuid aud weather, and wlmterer 
science aud the good sense of an esperiencdH 
A&ronaUt nmy know and siiggectt ra S»mm- 
denoei—h]} the poor man must go, Bim}% 
because tlm pu^blic liave paid their money to see 
him do it. aa must go, or he be ndne^#, 
^utsu^ihg can more Btiri]i^iDg% display 
oomjparotiva safoty whi<h is atmi^ by great 
knowledge, fore^ht, and cme, than the foet 
of ihe vetemij CSarW OreSn, heing now in 
htmdred ana eig^y^imth year of hia 
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H iU no n i ffltf ntWriAt ot 

aBoebtk aia4 taki^ thotDttdd fdHt htt^ 
dred tldtrtd«& person^ witA} }10 fttal at#' 
d»t to Of to them) aAd Mldhmi ivfth 

ajWiidmwi^t^ta tiftUotto*. • ’ 

KevnHln^j cAtlsotf dHt wkhm he 
['W no doatiioL omr vetenm hm h«<d tifb Of 
tkrao "ek# mtoB.” Oa oao oooMkm he 
vm blOitm otti to aea with the Great STaaeaU 
balloo% ObRitrvmg itome VOMtek, from ^!oh 
he knew he should obtaih aaabtanee, he com¬ 
menced a rapid descent in the direcUon Of the 
Nere. The valve was opOned, and the car 
find stpook the vatef somO two miles north 
of SheeThess. ^t the wind Vras blotvihg firmh, 
aud, bj reason of the buoyahoy of the bailOlb, 
added to (he enorthous simaoe it presented to 
the wind, they were drawn thronifh the 
water at a speed which Bed defiance to all the 
vessels and boats that were notr out on the 
chase. It should be mentioned, that the speed 
was BO vehement, and the car so un-boat-like, 
that the aeronauts (Mr. Green and Mr. Busli, 
of£lsaihajuHaU,£EBex; weredragged through, 
that is Mju^, every wave they encountered, 
and had a good piospect of being drowned 
upon the surface. S^ing that the balloon 
^uld not bo overtaken, Mr. Green managed 
' to let go his large grapnol-irou. which shortly 
afterwards took effect at the liottom, where, 
by a fortunate ou-cumstance (for them) there 
wsa a sunken wreck, in which the iron took 
hold. The })rogress of the ballooa being thus 
arrested, a boat soon came up, and relieved 
the ndrunauts ; but no boat could venture to 
approach )ihe monster balloon, which still eon- 
tumed to struggle, and toss, and bouud from 
side to side. It Would have capsized any 
boat that came near it, in an iostaut. It was 
impossible to do anything with it till Mr. Green 
obtained assistance ftom a revenue cutter, 
irom whicli he solicited the services of an 
aimed boat, and the clew fired muskets with 
boll-cart ridge into the rolling Monster, until 
she gradually sank down flat Upon the waves, 
but imt until she had been lidcUod with euxty- 
two bullet holes. 

So much for perils by sea; but the greatest 
of all the veteran’s dangers was caused by a 
diaboUeaf triok, the perpetrator of which 
was neikr discovered. It was as follows 
- In the year 1833, on ascendiog from 
Cheltenham, one of those malicious ^(^lUtches 
w^u#,be regarded as half ibol and half 
devil, contrived partially to sever the ropes of 


^und; wMa receiving, for the first Hmo,^ 
we whole weight of the contents, they end- 
dmfljjgave way. EvCTvthing fell out of the 
CM|3^ the aeronauts just nafving tifiie to secure a i 
paiafttl'and jMmic# attachment to the 
yMiim. ligh'^ed df its load) She 1t#loon) 
with frtgbtftii velocity, hmnodfetely com¬ 
menced iu upwerd course, arm M^, Green 
could obtaui posaesskm of ihettfalveto^g, 
whkh.the first violence of the addii^ hMl 


placed beyond h!s am altitude 

of upWai^ of ton Th^ 

BitbaAitni was tertlSc. tn-StSi hoop 

adth deaiporate tmat 

StayjpMtttCh of ttirtt w^mf^)i!lMMiiTai,iaaFgin 
Of the car, l9mt stiU ^ 

a idnMe oord beneath thefr 
mi^ l^ve vrtgr, and th^ ihouJii 
of their only.remaiming oounterp#^ a& ttim 
Could do was to resi^ ttiemHelv^ti^dlMiK 
and endeavour t(M«ain thsir hold 
exhauStioa Of the gas idiotdd haw del##fMP 
the career of the ttdloon. To comph^lEe 
horrors of their idtusition, the net-woi% drawn 
aWiw by the awkward and Unequal disposition 
of the Weight, began to brmdc ahout the upper 


of the Weight, began to brmdc about the upp^ 
part of the uukhine^-^ttesh after mesh giving 
way, with a succession of rc^rts Uke those in 
a pistol; while, through the opening thus 
created, the bajlioon b^;an rajndly to ooze 
out, and swelling as it escaped beyond the 
fissure, preseiUied the Aguiar appeanmee of a 
huge hour-glass floating in the upper r^ous 
of the sky. After h%ving oottttuimd mr a 
considerable length of time in this condition, 
every moment expecting to be precipitated to 
the earth by the fined detaenmont of the 
ballooiL at length they began slowly to 
descend. When they had strived within 
ahout a hundred feet from the ground, the 
event they had outioipated at lengw occurred; 
the balloon, rushing through ttm opening in 
the net-work With a tremendouc ezplonon, 
suddenly made its escape, and they fell ho the 
earth in a state of insensibility, from which 
with great difficulty, they were eventually 
recovered. 

Aj»uA from the question of dangers, whidi 
science, as wo have seen, can reduce to a 
u^mum—aud apart also from the question 
of practical utility, of which w« do not see 
much at present, yet of which we'know not 
what may be dertved in future—^what are 
the probabilities of improvement in the art 
of ballooning, afirostation, or the means of 
travelling through the air in a given direction 1 
The coaditious seem to be wesc. In oidar 
to fly in the air, abd steer in a givm directfea 
during a given period, it is requisite to take 
up a buoyancy and a ])ower which shMI be 
greater (^d continuously so during the 
voyage) than needful to sustain its own 
lueclmnical weight, together with,(hat <rfIJie 
aeronauts aud their Variotk appntttttanoes; 
and as much also in excess of these requist- 
tioik as shall overcome the adverse artion 
of the win'd upon the resisting surface pre¬ 
sented by the, machw. At present no Buoh 

E ow^ is known Which am be used in com- 
inaiionwith a halbon, or o^er gas machine. 
If'we could oemdense ^ectrtm^, then the 
thing might bd done; other eputie pofreis 
may also be dllcgyered whh the progress of 
science, but^We'eMM'wait for them bmbro we 
oan feU^ fripSrjMm^ voyi^ in ih« air, and 
reduce uut^U^ng to a practiciiJi utility, or 


ihal ^eaSure. 


a practiciiJi utility, or 
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The “IfttMt news’* of ww in 

jMloaai we ehall oooq»jee wiilun 'Ote piiod 
‘of tite lest’ten qr ein^tBU ymm , A wnter in 
tito ^ ]?olytechnis ^oiu!tlfi2^«()l840) tliougli| he 
'1^ disc 0 Tere<| ft 6tK^ Jtxmsu of propdiliug 
bftUooueattlw wiU«iiii^fteroaaat. He pro* 
posed to do this taking np an addi¬ 

tional pwftt, or pmj^hut simpij bj » new 
appUcatioD. of tUft aa well as the 

8tr««i|ftlu of and his passengers. 

A fin^Wheel if Athe eonstronted to act epou 


the idr, ^ tilswtiKeetion of the coarse oi the 
imlloan j and wheel is to be worked after 
the mftEdliin^ii)f the tread-mill. ,\flien a certain 
impulaft ift'ft ‘dkeotiou against the winA ie to 
be gifen, ft^naut and his fkiends will pt 
into the wi^l, and work it roSOd by the 
nsnal pooom. If more power is needed, they 
most use todr hands, and also cany weights 
0{a th^ shoulders.' 

Massing over M. Foiterin’s equestrian pr- 
£}nnances inethe air as simply censurable, 
we come at once to the three or four an- 
uottncemeuts which have last interested the 
loven of “this delightful art,” as Mo&ck 
Mason terms it. Of th# ^MUiish nobleman 
lately anived in t'aris, who is to fly in a 
new macbine, accompanied ly his daughter, 
we are unaMe to say nufv than he has him¬ 
self put forth, which amounts to nothing 
but toe announcement. Bespcting the New 
American Flying Ship, with its qopper boilers, 
and engines m twelve norso-power, which are 
to cause a revolution of fluo^ not yet being 
flnisjhed, (owing to the uulmudsome hanging- 
back of tlte American pblio in the amount of 
dollars still neoessaiy to be subscidbed,) we 
make no renmrks—but ofifer a word or two 
on the invention of M. Petin, a respctable 
tradesman of Paris, who has devoted many 
pan to “this de%htfal art.” Instead of 
SfdUng horizontally, he propses alternately 
to ascend and disceud in an Clique direction; 
and tit each ascent and descent be contends 
tliat the balloon can be driven forward. Tlte 
apjiaretus he em^doys is dgantic. First, there 
is an immense fr^e-wo^, menty yara» long 
by teb ulridq. and to It three larp balloons are 
to be attariied; connected with the frame- 
M otk are li^e frames of sail-cloth, winch 
open and clc»^ somewhat like those of a con- 
wrvatoiy. When all these^ frames are closed, 
the reristance of the air is alike on all, and 
the machine swims hcrizontally; but when 
some at one end are opened, the reristan^e of 
the air beoOmes uheqnal, ftnd the machine 


uses or desccntls. Advantage i$ tanen (n uus 
zuova^^kit to propl the IndToon ly meftna of 
a 8 C|^ t worked by a mechanical apparatus. 

jPf we Freuch are not to cany oS aH'the 
Jw^nrs of these nbrial frncies. We bnve » 
^ewm Aerostat icn Society, with an (Meeiu 
. the Strand,3tobdon, «'here itis aamounosatiia;^ 


stitutos a Porptual Associate, wUh pif w 

ige to attend the pogress of the Machine 


ncrar,,bu!lding op the premises.” The Puke 
Brunswick ^ alqo hard at wtak <a * new 
Adrial Mftcniue. 

' B the Great Exposition, we Imve had the 
pleaauve of ,f9RHirini|yi the nacr .AtMftl 
Machine kveated by Mr. H Mtatgi,' of 
BromptoD, iegether with the XweoPotive 
Balloon, and IkxxnnotivU Parachute of Mr.* 
H. Bell, of Mlllbank. The former of these 
presents the appearance of a huge vegetahle 
marrow, with a broad Dutch n^er at the 
stem, and an apparatus of revolving sails at 
each bow; Mr. Bell’s invention u a loi^ 
silver fish, for a boat, wiB revolving fan^ in 
placo of fins, for proaresstou, and sustained 
by 4 balloon of blue silk. (It is said that Mar¬ 
shal Key expnded a considerable sum in 
experiments with a balloon of the gah-ehap; 
but it could not be made to swim the ah' as 
he wished.) Mr. J. Brown, of Leadenhall 
Street, has a most solid-looking model, like a 
mahogany Dutch boot, sustained by an im¬ 
mense inflated bonnet, or closed hood, and 
guided by a jib in front, with a tri-stul for a 
rudder. Mr. H. Plummer has a machine, to 
fly with wings only, the pwer to be derived 
from the action of springs, &c. Mr. G. Gra¬ 
ham exhibits a steering apparatus for a balloon. 
It resembles some enormous tire-work case, or 
skeleton of somegreat falnilousbird. Thcselong 
wings are, in fact, to be used us immense oars; 
a project somewhat resembling that of Messrs. 
Ame and Bobert, in 1784. Mr. W. Sadd, of 
Wandsworth, exhibits a singularly light, and 
carious ahrial machine, evitleuUy the result of 
immense consideration in its principlua and 
details, and if ever wo ventured up m au ex> 

S erimental trip of this kind, wc should be 
isposed to give this — ■— but it is good to 
be careful, and better still, prhaps, not to 
venture for a long time to ooiuo. All these 
machines have a wonderfully eccentric look, 
of course; and there are no explanatiims to 
any of them, excepting the following 
A pamphlet lias just been published by 
Ml. Luntley, with a frontispiece of a veiy 
new kind of balloon, in foim iipt unlike 
two bagpipes of the early Itaban shepherdi^ 
sewed together. It is to be of prodigious 
magnitude. The principle of propnl^ou will 
be that of the screw; but the ballqon is 
to ho its own screw, and work itself by rotar 
, tion, through the air. A wheel and strap are 
to give the rotatory motion; and in¬ 
ventor is convinced that one mid of Be bug- 
pipe (or queer curled jioiut) wiU pro^, and 
toe otoer at^traot tiie au in ita embrace^ wiiidk 
^1 enable the aeronaut to advance ja a|l^ ' 
'direction he pleases. His power is to Ito de- ' 
rived froib steam; and the wekht of oargn' 
he expecta to be able to cany (besides too 
wric^ ot bis machine and apjpill^e) .is^tho 
modeliftte amount of twepl^jMlyep toihattr*^^ 
phont toe weight of six fatowowa dephanU!, 
vritotoVr^uastles,*’ 

we take our breath after all this; but, 
■rtpevied by the opinion of many scientifia 
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me& of various pericids, and thd isnentific 
triunwhs accomplkhed ita our tumi time, we. 
venture to indulge a.hope Af !^;dng, some day, 
Wlutiher we list (witli «r reasonable recoUeotiou 
even at flea eannot leave port in an 
i^Mvee etono, and.that vary few biw can fly 
4 gi|iinflt a strong wind); but we do not think 
tEe day hae yet mtiv^; and We confess to a 
somewhat uncomfortable sensation at the idea 
of "going up” in company with a cargo of 
twemy-seven tona 


THE WAY I MADE MY FOETUNE. 


Tiittsa of us were sitting in a small room, and 
com'^ining of the hardeuips of our destiny. 

" Without monqr one can do nothing,’* said 
George; " were I to hit upon a epecnlation 
that would have done honour to a fiodischiid; 
coming from a pauper like myself, no one 
would think it worth attending to.” 

" I," said Albert, " have actually finished a 
work which would establish my reputation as 
an author, if I could only find a bookseller to 
buy it.” 

"/ have petitioned my employer for an 
incieaae of saLviy,” I exclaimed, anxious to 
contribute to the chorus of lamentation; "and 
he to 1 (l me that for forty louis a yeai he could 
get more clerks than be wiuited.” 

“ It would not t>o much matter,” said George, 
tboughlfuUj, “if, besides being poor, we did 
not seem iioor. Gould one of us only be 
thought rich-——” 

“ What is the use of the shadow without 
the snb&tonce 7 ” I asked. 

“Of every use,” said Albert. “I agree 
with George—^the shadow sometimes ni^as 
the substance. The next best thuig to capital 
is credit.” 

" Especially,” returned George, “ the credit 
of having a good fortune. Have none of im 
a rich uncle in India ? ” ^ 

“A cousin of muie went to Jamaica or 
Martinique, I forget which,’’ 1 said, innocently, 
“ and he never came back." 

" Capital! that is all one requirea," 


ex¬ 


claimed Geoi-ge; “we will conjure up this 
couMn of yours—or could we not kill him ? 
Yes; Jamas MAran, of Martinique, deceased, 
leavbig a sugar plantation, a hundrM negroes, 
aud a mrtune of a hundred thousand louis, to 
Ills well-beloved cousin, Louis MArau.” 

We laughed at the joke, and I thought no 
mora of it; but George and Albert—sTiglitlv 
excited by the fumes or a bowl of punch which 
I had sent for to do honour to the testator— 
^at no time in concocting and afttiwards pub- 
wViug a ftill account. In the local newspaper, 
of the fortune that hsm been left me. 

' The next day, sundry friends dropped in to 
compliment me. Of course, I endeavoured to 
und^Mve them, bui they would not take a 
denial. I 9 vaiii I assured them it waatf hoax: 
it was of ne use. Several nsopie remembered 
my cousin Barnes very well^ Wd had seeu him 
at.Kantes before he etubaticed in i789. 


Among others came tulor, to whom I 
owed a small Sum wlufiidi it Wns not quite con¬ 
venient for me to moment. No 

doubt the rumour ofinjr «oa^*fl decease had 
shari^ed bis memta^ X wdthnd pay two 
friends at a place that snail bd iftundleaa. 

" Good mormng, Mr. Mayer} I siipiw»e you 
are come for those fifty francs ! ” 

“ I hope, sir, you don’t think X oatae for 
such a tnfle as that. No, nr; I oamll tft HMte 
yonr orders for a suit of moumiog.7* , 

" A suit of mpuraing 1 ” ‘ 

"Yes, sir; cousin’s mouniing Da^tlnohke 
frock, for morning wear, bhick tromisn and 
waistcoat." • 

“ At the present moment, Mr. Mayer—” 

“I hojie, sir, 1 have doue nothing to forfeit 
your patroSage t” 

" But, I repeat, I have received no money 
at idk” 

“I hope, sir, you won’t mention sneh a 
thing; there is no sort of hurrv,’’ excLuiiipd the 
tailor; who busily Employed nilnsdf in taking 
my measure with slips of paper. 

After all, my wardiobe did want some 
additions, aud 1 sajd nothing more. 

“ My dear sir," said the next visitor, “ I hai e 
a very great favour to request of you. Buy 
my house. You a» very rich; you must 
be on Uie look-out for safe and lucrative 
investmeuts. Sixty thousand francs are no- 
tlimg for you—n mere fraction of jour income. 
With me the cose is dilTereut. I thought Mr. 
Felix had made up his mind to purchase the 
premises, aud now I hear he has changed his 
intention. What is to liecome of me * I have 
h^vy demands to meet, and I don’t know 
wheiu the money is to come Irom.” 

" I, buy your house 7 Why, it would be 
madness to think of such a thing.” 

, " Madness 7 no such thing; you e<mld not 
find a better investment anywhere. In two 
years, with trifling repoiis, it will be worth 
double its present value; you will never see 
such a goM opportunity again. Say ‘ done,’ 
and I’m off.” 

And he was off, without leaving me lime to 
put in a word. 

Two hours after, in walked Mr, Felix, 
evidently not in the best of> tempers. 

“ B^y, sir,” ho began, “ you have taken 
me quite by surprise. Tl<at house is imb— 
pensable to me; 1 reckoned on it as if it were 
mine, and only offeied fifoy thot(sa&d francs 
because the owner is embarrassed, and I left 
Bui'e that he would be obliged to take them. 
With you, sir, the case is dmerent *, so J come 
to ask if you will let me have it for Seventj- 
five thousand francs." - 

Fifteen thousand fhuios, dropping all at 
once into the lap of a poor fellow who 
had to work hara to gain eight hnndied 
francs in a year 1 t could hardly believe my 
ears. ' 

“ 1 cannot give ypn an answer just now. sir.” 
I said j yt>u will take the trouble to 

call agtdft hi flva, I’ll see wl^at I can do.” 


—* - 
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, M « q^ter to five Mr. loede Ua 
ttppetwwoe, I epoke to luni canfiour;— 
“I ^oald tell TOO, air, tiiat 1 Jbad uo 
thottghtB of bttyiaf tdie 1 |m tbe ovmer 

oa me to do ao. Tooi eay 70 a wont 
tb« boaae; any other mill aait ute equally «a 
' well, ao I accede to youKterms.*’ ' 

"You aliall have a^ draft qn Faria for the 
amount in a ibrtnuditl,'** replied Mr. Felix, who 
bowed and withdraw, appaiently eochauted 
with my way of hUautm. 

A draft upop J^ia! The circumstance 
appeand eo tumlaai to me that 1 thought 1 
ought hoaeitd it to Park to get it cashed. I 
wrote aoeordiitely to Measva. Fla^m and 
Bergeaeth the ohfy firm X knew there. I was in 
tfae^lw vi receiving through them thein- 
tereat at a small sum, that had ''been left me 
hy an uncle. I informed them that^ having 
funds at my disposal, I wished for informa¬ 
tion as to the best mode of investing them. 
The rignlfioation of the word “ funds ” varies 
very much < according to the name and 
position in life of the speaker. The rumour 
of my legacy had reach^ Paiis; so that when 
I spoke of "funds,” it wa^ evident X meant a 
considerable sum. This was proved by the 
following letter: 

“Sir, —We are in •receipt of your es¬ 
teemed favour of the 17th current, whicli 
reached us just after the conclusion of tho 
last loan negotiated by the Cortes, in which 
our firm h^ an interest. Uesivous that 
our friends should have an opportunity of 
jKirticipatine in an investment which we Con¬ 
sider profitimle, we have taken the liberty of 
placing twenty thousand piastres to your 
credit. Should that amount appear too con¬ 
siderable, the rise of those securities admits 
of youi' selli ng o ut at a premium. 

* We remain, Sir, , 

" Yours to command, #| 

"Flanous and Co.” 

' To tills was added a postscript written 
the head of the firm ; 

"We have heard with pleasure of the recent 
good-fortode that has fallen to the lot of our 
old friend siud correBpoudent, and bag to ofier 
him our sej;|ices, as pocariou may requi|«.” 

Twenty tiionsond piasti«s! I let the letter 
&11 in sheer amaseinent. What would have 
been my astonishment, if^ more conversant 
with terms of cm&merce and more attentive 
to the enclosed account current, I had seen 
that what 1 took for the prinoi^, was oUly 
ihMiarly interest 1 I lost no time in Writing 
^W^y correspondents to inform them that the 
' sum was much too laige,—" I have received 
no money,” I eaid, "from Martinique, and it 
would be impossible for mo to >meet zdy 
engagameuts." 

An answer came by return of post. 

"We learn, with regret, that yon have 
miegivings with r^ard to the Spanish loan. 


Aocord&ug to yot»r orders, we have s^ out half 
th^ ste^ a sa^ed fto you, whhdi brings yqiuui 
ah^y anet frtt&t of eighty thoudaoo mucei 
With regard tb your pn^perty at ,;Kari»iiiistts, 
we are too srell aoquaiiried with tha dw^ 
whkh l^uMts •at eueh a ^stAnfla 'spst 
ueeessarily involve to tbiuk fim a 
that you can be immediately pht in poseesrion , 
of your inheritance; bmt your simme rigna- 
tUre will su ffice to procure you aU we money 
you may require in the meantime. We take 
the libediy of romindrng jtou of tile advaaUge 
of making timely investments; lest, wlitui 
the le^ arrangements are ende^ you should 
find mfficolty in getting good iatmwt for so 
large a capital. With &e hope t^t you 
may entertain a better (^iuipn of Qenaau 
I secaritias than jou do of Bptmiali, we hand 
you a prospectus for establkiting a bank at 
Uriimimgeu. You will please to observe, Sir, 
that no deposit is required, and tiiat, as calls 
are only made at long intervals, it will be 
easy for you to sell your shares, ^ould you 
clumge your mind, without your having occa¬ 
sion to make any payment. We have placed 
fifty to your cr^t, and have the honour to 
remain,” &c. 

Eighty thousand franca! The amount was 
a perfect mystery to me; no doubt the clwk 
had made some mistake in the figures. My 
pomtiou was becoming embarrasuiug. Con¬ 
gratulations poured in from all quartets; 
esjicdally when X made my appearance in 
black from head to foot. The Journal de Oouh- 
nrniges thought it right to publish a biogra¬ 
phical sketch of my cousin, and the emtor 
wrote to me asking for ftutiicr particubus. 
liodies connected with all .sorts of aocietira, 
begged that my name might lie added to their 
list of subscribers, and the money that I had to 
pay for postages was something alarmiug. To 
escape from this avalanche of iniqukms, 1 
hastily departed for Paris. Directly 1 got there, 

I colled on my bankers, by whom 1 was re¬ 
ceived as hears to a large pro;>ertygeneraily are. 

“ Sorry that yon have such a poor opinion 
of the Spanish stock,” said Monsieur Bergerot; 

" there has bemi a groat^rise; however, wo 
only sold out half your parcel ” 

" Would you have the goodness to htt me 
know what the present value of tiw imaainder 
might be 1 ” I replied. < 

" Certainly, sir; ten tbousand piusires 
siodk at seventy (the piastre bmpg at five 
francs, thu'ty-five centimes) the sum alrea^ 

pud being-- If you sell out to-day you wiB^ 

udththe proceeds of last sahi, have worn ten * 
hundred and ton thousand to, two humuha 
sod twenty thousand firanoa.” 

" V«^ well. Ifott said something about a 
OwanMt ha^, I think 1” ' 

"Vea; the wvemment made tome difficulty 
about fiaating a charter; hut la all settied 
now, and the promiaiKl shwrfa have rimn 
oomMevably.” 

"C^X sell out?” 


T 
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“"WSS*** *iW 

I», t '** IWfcttfe 

^llit0M6iiB)jstia]igej botyoaaM Aodcmbt 
%i[^ iqlfoRiaed. 1 sboald lUui to find » secure 
.Jinyastosnint for tdiose some; trouid you hftv« 
^ jTOOdness to tell me ifbat 'vtonld be the 
bertl" ' ’ 

"740 CTmnnt .have aaythmg better ihau oar 
oem five per eents. 1 know of nothing more 
secure; at the present price of that stock, you 
get six ^ cent, for your money.' JL can 
easily unoerstand that you should be worried 
by enoh trifiing details as these: you will 
soon have more oonsideratie sums to loc^ 
aft®." 

“ llien, if I invest the combined produce 
of the Q^miaii and Spanish stooks in the five 
p® cents., what should 1 get a year 1 ” 

Let me see. Three hundred thous.'uul 
lianos*—funds at eighty—eighteen—twenty- 
yes, twenty thousand francs u year.” 

"Ah! twenty thousand iraRcs aye®! And 
when can the investment be mode i ” 

" To-m®row morning; tliat is, if you will 
allow our firm to conduct the ti'ansactiou.” 

" (lertainly; in whom could my confidence 
bo bett® placed ?" 

Tlie bather made a polite bow. 

"And now,” X oontiiiRcd, “I should feel 
obliged, if you would have the goodness to 
advance me a few louis, as 1 am rather short 
of CBuh.” 

" My dear sir, all the cash I possess is at 
your service, Uow much do you want>—two 
hundred ?—four hundred ? ” 

"Thank you, fifty will be quite sufficient.” 

“ May I hope,” addetl the banker, when I 
vase to take leave, “that our firm may be 
fovwirad with t^ continuance of your 
'patroinsge 1 ” 

“ Oeriainly,” I replied. 

There are fow moments of my life on which 
1 look back with more satisfaction than on 
those occupied in my interview with M. 11®- 
geret. 1 aoubt if 1 should have believed in 
toe twenty thousand iranm ayear, if it had 
not been fur the fifty napoleons. 

lu the meantime, my two friends wm-e 
shodesd at the success of their story, and were 
not a little alarmed at miy sudden journey 
to Paris ; which was attributed by owers to 
legtdbuittnesB. George and Albert tiban began 
to fear that I really believed in ihe authen- 
of the invention they had eoneoeted. 

L Iniee days after my retomf th^ came to 
me^srith long fiioes. 

"My dear Lt««4>" said Qeozge, "you knoiw 
^our cousin is not dead ? ” 

" 1 cannot be sure of>thah"'l HMfiied," for 
t anf ly no means om^^of hfom^ce." 

" Well; but you kneWthdttUa iidteritonce 
is only a hoax 1 ” , 

" Tq tell you the tnfth, 1 think wro ®e the 
oply people who ®e of tw t^foioo." 
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V>ay, 1 ^ S&»t ludia Cotapuif ko«. tifa« vhol«, 
^ ttoeedingl} good utaHii^ itiM {Htflongh 
4 {<Su{iitionB, ii'aiucd bfefoM mf, ateatb'VflBBel 
liod buffeted the b|K«d Aj^totio with' its 
j;ijt 4 dl«B, sad before loconip^)9W whistled their 
vny through tjie woiid, wielS^lsenaible edou^. 
The some l^gnlstiona MUIjl Btill in force^ Me 
sa nnsoited to the sonm as a set of lottg- 
clothes might be for * ooaohmaii’s uniform. 
Ibe foot that the Bumlatioss are outgrown, is 
felt xuKxmtfoiriality eve^ servant of the 
Oompaiiijr empUigrM in India; it is distinetlj 
seen the Oa«ttt of Dh-octors, who have had 
their eye ou a new suit for some years past; 
it is admMed As obvious by-the iioard of 
Contat^ 44lch Board must coincide with the 
Direefoiw u> their mode of tailoring. No 
private interests arc interfered Whh, no pre- 
indices stand in the way of an amended set of 
Regulations ; every one unmumously votes 
themt necessary; so much unity of opinion 
begets a calm, and the result is, that no way 
is umde. Nobody is being stirred Iw any op- 
p iwtion into ener^, and consequently the old 
I'urlough Reguknons still remain m force, 
and may lomain in force fqr ever. Here they 
are; contemporary fossilh 
In the first place, each member of the Kast 
India Company's serviej is allowed, after 
completing ten years of actual duty in India, 
11 furlough of tliree years on his private affoirs. 
Idb leceivcs fbrlough jpay according to the 
branch of service to which he may belong, and 
the ranh he has attained in it; but if he comes 
to Rurope, this pav is so small that it does not 

E more than the expenses itt his jounley 
le andf bock, ieaviiig him nothing to ex* 
pend in Europe. An officer may obtain a 
lurlough of two years to Europe, even before 
the completion of hfo first ten years’ service, 
if he can saUsfy the looal Government that 
the business on which he returns homo is 
nbsidntely urgent. But in this case he will 
rdeatvie no pay whatever. Another exception 
is fjfhtde also in the case of sickness, when, 
upon the certifi(»te of his medical atteudeuit, 
..n officer can obtain sick furlough fur a period 
' f three years, receiving pay, if he should go 
to Europe^ according to the rate formerly 
mentioned for an European furlough grapteu 
sdter ten yef^’ service. In every esse of an 
officer proceSliug to Europe, whether on_ fur- 
loilgb, sick certifi[cafc& or urgent private 
affairs, he forfeits his Indian pM and allcw* 
onces, both staff and regimental. Furthermore, 
he forfeits ail claim to return to whatever 
staff employ he may have left, and has to wait 
for the smA fortune which may reinatato him 
in Ida jpHl position, by the windfejl of ft new 
appoifftenent. The time elapuiig between the 
of any officer’s demriure firofn India 
111 his return, in case lie takes his hoUdayi 
Europe, is not, under any circnmsUneeg, 

' allowed to count os a portion of the serviee 
which entities to a pension. 

^ But if an officer eouteuts himself with the 
^l^jfment of his furlough "witido y pdtan 

#S 


Umite,” the <Mie fo entirely dififeriinfk i Vqt 
^ at shy time pbtt^ tmVe 
of Ohieneeimrldsjmtato affluMj anil^4ftte nae 
not ov^poaoed tS» llmjta, will refieive h^foU 
pay and eiDowdfieeii, With the half-pay w.i'' 
staff appointment that 'Jite . may m nf 
He mav have tick leave for two years, 

Gape or Good Hope, CfohiB, %ypt. New 
WaletK-for these are da^" witidn Inffiws 
limits >and still draw^'ihll pay and allow 

auces, his half-staff pay, if he nave any to 
draw, and when he_ returns will return to the 
fill! possession of his staff oppointmont. The 
periw of his absence, also, is allowed to count 
as a period of service. 

When these regulations were oonatrocted, 
the jopniey to England, before steamem were 
in use, and Overmd mails were known, was 
round the Cape, and occupied five months. 

It was duly considered that in case of 
any emergency which would* require the ^ 
presence of all available officers and troops, > 
an officer in Europe could not return in , 
obedience to a summons in much less time i 
than a twelvemonth. That was a serious 
afihir; heavy discouragement was therefore 
ut on European furlon^a The consequence 
as been, and now is, that unless driven to 
seek an European climate, by an almost ine- 
parably shattered health, very few, indeed, of 
our Indian friends revisit us until the expire^ , 
tion of their Indian service, extending in most 
cases to thirty, and sometimes to forty, or ' 
even fifty years. , 1 

Time has slipped by. To Europe now there 
is a great high-road, and from India to Eng¬ 
land is, we may fairly say, a few days’ journey. 
England is more quickly accessible ft'om India 
now than the (>ape; an officM who comes ^ 
home to Europe is in fact more within call ' 
than if he only journeyed up to the Nilgherry 
Hills. We need say nothing of the moral {tod 
material advantage to the Indian serviee 
which most accrue from putting those who 
left the ccirtre of our cmlisatlon in tiieir 
youth into a Mr amount of commauioatiohi 
with the motlier conntiy. Engines of jpower 
as these Indian servants are, what vfuAy | 
engines some of them must be, we 'j 

we consider that some of our count^npra, in i 
India now, left ns before we had p rc^voad, 
and know nothing praeticaliy of our wdrld as 
it npw ia. We do not dwell upon tim senti¬ 
mental part of the question, nor ahy other 

S -t of it either. There is notitiiw ^ Oiwet 
e whole matter is obvious. 
adnfitoit European furloughs abo^d be 
premium now, not a discount; the caloulipf 
Npon wluoh the Indian Furlough 
were by those who went before’us v 

good tiiei^ 0 ;^ prudent then} but by t^; 
chaoiiaa.tiM* mtde in the aan^>of sotitiy^i - 
it is ifoib'wanmd precisely npaia 'Iw, 

authotillea axe quite aware of that. The< 
Court of IMieotors once npOA a: time- even 
Bent to the Board of C^ntool a pen-and-i&k * 
ake^ of a new eet of Baga|ations adaptod, to 


t 
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tim new of tilings. But tto Board was 
slsep:^. Company's serranta bare not 
I rnaX aji ontory i tWo bM been n» |ivessnre 
fhmi witbCHXtn ana so, sinoe tbe whole thing wee 



II* men, ^ the settlement of which thousands 
T wall^'iliiok at heart di’eaming of home, But 
aifice the thousangs ore so qqiet and re- 
' speotfhl, the official gentleman iu diffi- 
{ oulties neglects theuu as people who give 
, little trouble, while he spends his time on 

I those who are more clamorous to get their 
does. 

A petition embodying the arguments we 
have repeated was adopted iu the Indian 
service sometime back, and was received with 
favour by the East India Company. Its 
* prayer u not ^ot gi-auted, although it is a 
. petition unopposed, iroiu friends to fxiends. 
I It doi'S not speak even of an abuse; but 
I of a regulation &lleu to tbe ground by tbe 
slipping kway of the world from under it. 
Tlte fault of tlic business is its simplicity. 

I It sleeps in a calm; and if the public will 
I but agitate it gently fur a little while, it 
will be doing easy service for a set of men 
who have done hard service for us and for 
I their lulers. • 


A WOED FROM THE CANNON’S 
MOUTH. 

Tbsmssb no moie to hear niy voice! 

I'or nut lu thunders, as of old, 

'When tbe ibr-erhoing deadly noise, 

That over lull and hollow roll’d, 

Was follow d by the wild deaUi'Shriok,— 
But harmless as a cluld, I speak. 

I Tremble no raoie! But charged am 1, 

As in those dajs, with mm slmt, 

And smoke that bJackon’il the blue nk>. 
And mode the eartli one teekiug blot; 
My imseion ends its mortal leuie, 


The ct) is "Beoce!" and, at the word, 

I feel os thongh my time wore come,— 

The bme vheu I shim not be heaid; 

' Furl nm dead ttbedlgm dumb. 

Tho Faith may daim a parting roar, 

And 1 dioll shake its fields up more, 

Tis well! I fame when I srss esU'd; 

I go befoio a growing good s 
May tlint fair seed be not ftiieShin'd 
By Tymnny’s last HOuggliug bsooth— 

, A deeper onrse—a hprcei lU— t 
Thou WOT, or perveise human will* t . 

A/ 

1 go. Ambition cannot ilow ' 

Abuse ptf for its put pose aiU; 

Bur Avarice 'vlaim the ptaocfnl plrnigh 
By luy curst old and hgbt die wlule. 

The onmes of monorohs and of siiius 
Henceforth 1 leave onto the I'aiLs. 

I Or do I dream who thus so long 
I Have stood upon this bostion'd height, 

b'noud'd to methate with Wrung, 

In its perpetual strife will# l^ht.— 

Is it a dream—tltat 1 have done, 

And see the settyig of my sun ^ 

- s.. 
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IN klX CHAPTEB0. 

CHAPTER THE JTITH. 

“ Oh Ella I EUa I—what’s the use of your 
turning your head from me ?—Why, I can sCe 
you are colouring enmson-'-as li I had no 
eyes I Oh! he t« charming, is not he ? ” 

“ How tiresome you can be, Clementina! 
I am sure I don’t cuie. No, not.... Besides, 
he’s your flirt, not mine.” 

" Is he} I wish ho wore ! But I know 
better. He loves yon, Ella; and wliai’s ttuwe, 
you lov4 him. And if you don’t know it— 
which pei’baps yon don’t—i/ do, and he does.” 

“ Jle does!—him that I— he does I—^Upon 
my word! I like him, and he knowa it I 
I do no such thing.” 

“Take care what you say. Walls have 


And 1 would speak before 1 seose. 

I For I have piny d a luigiity juirt 

t In human change, and have, therefoie, 

I A right my burtlicu to impart, 

j Bre I become a dung of yore: 

I A monster in the caleudoT 

And atuiols oi red-written war. 

I Have 1 not hoUt imperial Ummes, 

And batter’d old iuundadons down* 

‘ Old warfare was a strife trf eroims 

Before I rose on field, and unm, 

And heaying deck,—a creatare strange,— 
And u^'d tfie great voice of Change! 

A vmM that Z must hear in tom, 

And feet to be a thing of doom 
A voice that, dayby day, 1 yeoiu . * 

• To b^, as now, with giwdoal boom, 

It rises in arelaiming notes 
£>om mynads of muted throats. 


ears. 

“ Pooh!—nonsense! •And if they have, 1 
tell you, 1 don’t care.” 

“Younloq’t!—you arc sure you don’t?— 
Oh, very well! If that be really so, then I 
had letter keep my moesage to myself.” 

“ Message I—what message ? ” , 

“You know a man docs not like to be 
refused; and so, if you really do not cAre fuT 
him, Vhy, I had better bdd my peace. He Is 

S T,and ho is volatile enough. .... And, 
d, I have wondered, Ella, sometimes, how 
you ever came to take a iquey to himbut 
£ am forgetting. It was my mistake. You 
never /utve taken a fancy to bim." 

“ How you do run on!" she said, taking the 
last rose oat of her hmr; for she was standing 
before the glass, undoing her braids; the 
sisters, having dismissed weir atteudaut^ that 
they mighti h«ye a oomfortable cliat together. 
Apd then tlia hair came all tumbllug over Jicr 
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slioulderi., and upon lier 'wliita mwlin dreBsing- lAone). efeemed at tliat time ixttrcAIy worthy 
gowu, and site looked most 1)eautiful-4udf of the fpsioa he had inspired. Tet he h^ ' 
pleasant, hall angry—as sh% tamed round; Ifimy e« 06 itleBt ou^ties. He ►was tranji- 
' and, trying to frown with h^v eyes, whilst her hearts^ generous to excess, had 'gqod jparts, 
lips sniilecl, said— a bnlUaot w^ of talking, and waawjfiplNiiiite 


“ Ole, you are the TOic*lfc' intolerable girl in with tdl tiifi world, 
the world.” He had not the s pl^dld j^fts 

. L'lo. smiled, looked down, and said nothing, bad bestowed upon Jhikn Wi 

V/xit itviftw*’ aa ^a>11 '■vkjk I d'ltc. al<4A rvf 2_k. 


^ You imy us v«|U tell me, thougk*' tlie side of her &ther. evlm in the 

I XT.. __ „..11 1 .-“ i_•_» -On. iL- 1.-1^ 



Ko, 1 Von\ nnlesB you will be a true girl Ma, the bright ludo whioh Buironndit^' 
—oWn what yqu ought to own—say what you lover would seem somewhat to pale. 3 !he 
ought to say-fTiihat you do not guHe liale him., young man even appeared to feel thk, in 
Yon ireally Jouay say that—and then we will some degree, himself. He always, yet 
see almut ih” , with a certain grace, took the second place, 

“ Haii^ him I Did I^y I haW him 7 ” when in her father’s presence. Ella Wed 
" pMtended you did. Or, that he was her fiitlier, and seemed to like that it shpdld 
indifferent to you.” be so. 

“ Well, well; I don’t hate hat, then.” 

“ llien come here, mul sit down by me, and 


“ Ihen come here, mul sit down by me, and 
[ will tell } 0 u that Inoncl loves you, and 

-J...«.1 ..II 4.1_i. IT_ 


“ Oh, my sister! oh, my friend ! what— 


adores jou—and oil that. Very easily said, what slmll we do 7 Oh, misery' xuiseiy! 
lEtot far more than that—ami with groat what is to liecome of us all 7 ” 
difficully said—he wishes to make you his Clementina’s eyes were swimming w^ 
wile' ” tears j but she would not give way. ■ In 


“Ah me!”—^and again the colour flashed | passive endurance she excelled her sister. 


into her face, and such an expression wan 
^ ihible in her eyes I 


Suddenly she threw her arms round her upon her bosom. 


Bhe held her amis clasped closely round 
her; whilst Ella poured a torrent of tears 


sister, and embraced her tenderly. __. 

“You dear, dear gM,” she whisjiered— gent father, that 1 was so proud of-4I(«t 1 ' 

“ Olij am 80 —^ ^ppy! But tell me—^tell loved soj-who spared nothing upon eitlmr of ! 

us—aJas! alas! how little, little, did / guess . 
whence the money came ! ” 

'• xou tuoiignt we wore very busy talking Clementina trembled and shivered as'her ' 
together to~night, at Mrs. White’s bml,didn’t sister poured forth these passionate kme&ta- 
} ou 7—You were a littlo jealous, were you not, lions; but she neither wept nor spoke for 
you silly .thing 7 Ah, my Ella ! My proud— some time. At last she said : I 

proud J^la.' To have made such a tumble “ Ella, 1 have been uneasy about things for | 
mtp love I ” some time. We are young, and we have not j 

“ NonMnse !—how you talk! But tell me much exiierience in the ways of the world ; i 
all he said. Every single word of it I ” but since our iwor mother died, and I have I 
“ lie said he loved you more than his life, had in some degree to manage the house, I ■ 
and all tliat sort of thing; and that 1 must have been every day becoming more ' 

teU you so to-night; and, if you would give fortable.” j 

him the least atom of encouragement, 1 was “ You have 7 ” said Ella, lifting up her j 
to ta^e no notice, and ho would speak to papb head ; “ and you never told me 1 ” | 

and mamma immediately ; but, if yon hated “Why should I liave told you 7 wjiy should 
liim as much as 1 said 1 was sure you I have disturbed your dream of happiness, 
did . . , my dear Ella 7 Besides, 1 hoped tl^ u< eon- J 


“My father! my beautiful, clever, iadul- 


“ 01^ I am so—so happy 1 But tell me—^tell loved soj—who spared nothing upon eitl 
me-^1, from the beginning. Lionel!—^is it us—aJas! ulos! how little, little, did / j 
poasiWe 7 ” whence the mouev came ! ” 

“You thought we wore very busy talking 


“ Well, in (Aat case, I wras to write. Shall I “ Safe ! and what was to become of you 7" 'i 

write 7 ” ' “ I did not much think of that. I h^ a' ^ 

She did not write. firm friend, I knew, in you, £31a; aad^^n, 

And ftom this time the existence of Ella lately, since mamma’s deatli; since wh 
^ changed. been engaged to dear Idonel, otia I* 

iwhe loved, with all the fervour and enoi^ been mt^i alone, I have thoUghir 
of her nature: ai\d life took at ones a wew things—old things that good Matty 
(mlour. True love is of the infinite. None talk about. J have iMen ejideavovrih^^'i.*' 
can liave deeply loved—when or how in other' lohk'iNiyohd myself, and thin ti^d; ii,- ' 
respects it may have been—but they have has str^Jgtheued me.” J, , ‘ 


entered into the unseen World; have breathed ^ Ypu are an excellent CMM&lilt, Ole.!” ''Z • ■ 

a new breath of life; have tasted of the true She shook her head, . 

existence. “ .put, my father I whM is ,to be d4ins 

What Is often called love, may do nothing Oan anything be done?" 
of all this—but I am speaking m true lov*. “ No, my love. I fear notl^ngoaa be dqne.” > ■ 


I, Ole.!” 
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“He iov^me !” asud Efla^ rato® lip her 
head again, h«r beaming A new 
hope. “I wiU bty—-I(Will vrattine. Ei,i» 
pejchapa great preatnwticm i& ''a'''ChEd : bnt 
,^\fti(^erioTO»»«, sad I lov^hnft ... . * 

her h^.- 

h«e. 80 ■feint-hearted—y<m ai^e so 
You give tip eTendhing vith- 
6x1$' ’ exempt to save yichiraea or others. 

la your i*' cried Ella, -with l^ own 
iBLp^QOslty, and eotae ' of her old injustice. 
Then, seeing sorrow end pain working upon 
' her liister’s face as she spoKe thus, she Btop|)ed 
^erself^ and cried—“Oh! I am a brute— 
’worse than a Iwute—^to say this. Hear, Cle., 
' forgave me ; but don’t, pray don’t discourage 
me, wben T want all my courage. I will go 
—I will go this moment, and,speak to my 
fether . . . ’ ' 

Clementina pressed her sister’s hand as she 
started up to go. She feared the effort 
would be vain,—^vain as those she had herself 
made; yet there was no knowing. Ella was 
so beautiful. So correct, so eloquent, so pre¬ 
vailing ! 

She followed her, with her eyes to the door, 
with feelings of mingled hope and appre¬ 
hension. 

Down the splendid stairs, with their gilded 
balustrades, and cai^iets of the richest hne 
and texture, rushed the impetuous Ella. 
Through the hall—all marbles and gilding 
—and her Land was upon the lock of the 
library door. She was about to turn it, with¬ 
out r^ection; but a sudden fear of intruding 
came over her—she paused and knocked. 

“Who is there?” exclaimed an irritated 
voice from within; “ go away—I can see no one 
iuBt now.” 

“Tt is I, papa—Ella; pray let mo come in.” 

And she opened the door. 

. ' He was standing in the middle of the 
lofty and magnificent apartment, which was 
adorned on every side with pictures in gor¬ 
geous frames; with busts, vases, and highly 
ornamented bookcases, fitted with s^en- 
didly hound books—seldom, if ever, opened. 


which had ^Ixed hms-^'f’what are you about ? 
ifeat 'is that P' ntostehing out her arms 
paiwiohate}y,.atig,e^i4fe^°^f^^ wrench the 
phial from Ids fingbfiS. ' • ' 

? What are you iihcut ? wh«t do you 
mean T he cried, endeavouring to extricate his 
hand. “Let me alone—leave nmciidnet what 


She staggered, and fell, bat eaogltd^Jiliibclf 
upon her ^ees, and flin^ngheraifel^klcund 
ins, lifted up her earnest imploring' fece, 
crying, “ Fatheiv-fether ! ^pa—^papa t for 


' splendid scene around him, i^howing like a 
■j mo(feery 6f his misery. A sm^l table, richly 
I inlaid^ stood beside him ; in one hand be held 
a delicate cup' of fine china; in the other, a 
I small chemjnt’s phial. 

He started as she entered, and turned to 
'‘h« an angry and confused countenance, bow 
fiffesiddy sufesed with a deep crimson fetrii; 
e^pt, as if eleotrified Igr a Budd%i tod horrid 
''trjfespiokimahe rutoed forward, andimpetUoutSy 
' "eeued 

I *’ The si^' ^ to the floor,'aod^rfes brdkeii 
' to atctos i- tait,he clenched the'P^alstilLfimte^ 
I '-inhwtr^l^^'hand, as uttered 

•■thewercb:' 

^ Hew dare you come in. heWl|^-;. 

y* Oh 1, papa—pa,pa 1”—ebe hadloiit all other 
- terror betbre that of the horrible .sfeipiei'on 


what are you thinking about 1” endeavouring 
to escape from her clasping arms. “ Have 
done, and let me alone. Wmyou have done 1 
will you let me alone ,1” fiercely, togrily, endea¬ 
vouring again to pusli her awAy. 

“No ! never—never—never ! till you give i 
me —" • 

“What?” , 

“ That 1” 

“ That!” he cried. Then, as if recollecting 
himself,' he endeavoured, as it seem^, to 
master his agitation, - and said fnore calmly, 

“ Let me be, Ella I and if it will be any 
satisfiiction to you, 1 will thrust the bottle 
into the fire. But, you foolish girl; what do 
you gain by closing one exit, when feere are 
open ten thousand as good ?” 

Disengaging himsdf lh>m her relaxing 
arms, he wa^ed up to the .fire-place, and I 
thrust the phial between the bars. It Jivoke 
as he did so, and there was a strong umelL of 
bitter almonds. She had lismi from her 
knees. She followed him, and again laid 
that hand upon his arm—tnat soft, foir hand, 
of whose beauty he was wont to be so 
proud. It trembled violent^ now b«t,us 
if impelled with unwonted' courage^ 
an energy inspired' by the occasioib fee 
ventur^ npon that' which, it was long 
since any one ever had presumed to 
to Julian Wiustiuiley—upon a plain-spoken’'^ 
remonstranee. ' 

,“Eapa,” she said, “promise me'fhkt You 
will never—never—never again—i—”.. • 

“Do whet?” 

“Make an attempt i^a ydeir Efe—if I 
speak out,”'fee said,, .a,spirit that 
astonished him. ♦. , ■ ’ 

“ Attempt my hfe t 'Ifl^'tshbuld /attempt 
my life for ? ” said he, and he gltooed round 
the sctoe of Iuxt:^, wMfe surnmnded him. j 
He was contimiing, in a tone of irony—but 
it would pot do. He sank upon a sofa,- 
; tod coverisgha fece with hit hums, groaned . 
—“ Ym— yes,-t r ail y^u-my is true. I am ' 
n wtoteh,.'tfeo,fe:nnworfey to-'-iuad more— 
■WhO' 'He wist forth at last 

wife -a rlitodivoioeakd Lis' hands felling 
from hie feoi^dispfeyed a countenance dark,. 
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IlieRdiictcii br' 


, 'witli a sort of I’caolote de^air., **,No—no— 
nol--><leath, death ’^annihilatioAf^idforget¬ 
fulness ! Why did yott eom^ Ih liO internipt 
me,>giiir’ lie added,,tcn^^i^ Bekiug her 
by the arm. . > , 

“ Because—I know n(rf?‘««onQething—Oh 1 
it was tlie good 0 od, surdy, who impelled 
me,” she oiTed, bm“stii)^ into tears. “ 01 ^ 
papal paB|! Do not 1 ,do not! Think of 
as all!—ydiir girls—fCla, and I, You used to 
love as, papa-—rr" 

“ Do you know what has happened ? ” 
“*,Y(M-a-no.. 1- h^ieve you have lost a great 
deal of at cards.” .. 

“ Canli»---WEU9' it ? I«t it be. It may as 
.well be oalrds. Yes, chUd, I have lost a large 
sum of money at cards—^and more,” he abided, 
setting his teeth, aud 8]>eiiking inh'sort of hiss¬ 
ing diaper—“ more than 1 ciui exactly pay.” 

“Oh, papa! don’t say so. Consider"—only 
look round you. Surely you have the means to 
pay ! We can sell—we cJin make any ssicri- 
nce—any siicHdce on earth .to pay. Only 
think, there are all these things. There is 
all, the plate—^my mother’s diumonds—^there 


'■ He let her run on a little while; then, in a 
cool, almost luockiug tone, lie said— 

“ I have given a hill offur all tliat, long 

^“’a biU of^sale! What is a hiU of sale ? ” 

“ Well! It's a thing which passes one man’s 
property into the hands of another man, to 
make what he can of it. And the poor dupe 
who took my bill of sale, took it for twice as 
much as the things would really bring; 
bat the inseal thought he had no alterna¬ 
tive. I'was a fool to give it him, for the dice 
were loaded. If it wei’e the last word J 
had to Speak, 1 would say it—the dice were 

loaded- 

“ But—but-—” 

“ What! you want to hear all about It, do 
you ? Well, it’s a bad business. I thought 
. 1 Iwd a right to a i*uii of luck—after all my 
ill'fortmie. I' calculated the chances; they 
were overwhelmingly in my favqnr. I staked 
my zero against another man’s thousands— 
never mind bow uum^—and I lost, and have 
only my zero to offer in payment. That is to 
say, my not& 6 f hand; and how much.do you 
think that m worth, my girl 1 I would 
rather—^I would mther,” he addeil, passion¬ 
ately, (diaugiug his tone of levity for one of 
*.lie bitterest despair—“ I would rather be 

dead—dead, dead—than-” 

“ Ob, pafa! mpa! say it not I say it not! 
It is r^. Sum tliiuga are not mere words. 
They are real, father, father!—^Die! You must 
not die.”,#!' 

■ “I have little cause to wish to die,” he 
said.^r^psing again into a sort of gloomy 
Kiielessness; “ so tliat I could see any otheor 
way out of it. To be sure, oue might run 
-^ue might play the naii! of a cowardly, 
dishonourable rascal, and ran for it, Ella, if 
yhu like tliat better. ' Between suicide ^d : 


the escapee of a defaulter, there js not much 
to.choose-: but I will do as you like." 

“I Would hot willingly choose your dis¬ 
honour^” said she, shuddering; “ but between 
the dishonour of the one course 
there seems little to chooise. 
you UWed, in time might 
Men have lived, aua’hkve mbourt^" 
have pud all.” " V- ', 

“ Live and labour—v^ like 1, IdTOjand,. 
labour, until I have paid all—extremely libh ' 
me! Lower a mountain by spadeftiUs.” ' 

“ Even spadefuUs,” she said; her undei'- 
staiiding and her heart seem^ both sud¬ 
denly ripened in this fearful extremity— 

“ even spadefuUs at a time have done 8 ome“ , 
thing—^have lowered mountains, where there 
was determination and pel-severance.” 

“ But suppose there was neither. Suppose 
there was neither counage, nor goodness, nor 
determination, nor jierseverance. Suppose 
the man "had lived a life of indolent Belt-in¬ 
dulgence, until, squeeze him as you would, 
there was not one drop of virtue left in liim. 
Crush him, as £ito is, crushing me at this 
moment; and I teU you, you wiU get nothing 
out of him. Nothing—^nothing. He is more 
worthless than the most degraded beast. 
Better to die as u beast, and go where the 
beasts go.” 

She turned ghastly pale at tliia terrible 
speech—but, “ No,” she faitoi%d out—“ no— 
no!” 

“ You will not liave me die, then?” he said, 
pursuing the aame heartless tone ; but it was 
forced,.if that were any excuse for him. 

“ Then you prefer the other scheme 1 I 
thought,” he went on, ” to have supped with 
Pluto to-night; but jjou prefer that it should 
lie on board an American steamer.” 

“ I do,” she gasjjed, rather than uttered. 

“ You do—^you are mre you do 1" said he, 
suddenly assuming a tone of greater serions- 
uess. “ You wish, Ella, to preserve this 
wofthlesss life J Have you considered at what 
expense 1 ” 

“ Expense! How ! Who could think of 
that 1 ” she answered. 

“ Oh I not the expense of money; chiM—• 
at the expense of the little thing caned . 
‘ honour.’ ISaten to me, Ella,”—and again he 
took her arm, aud turned her poor distracted 
face to his. “ You see I am ready to che¬ 
at least, wae ready to die—^but I have no wisb. 
to die. Worthless ns this wretched life |cff , 
mine is, ,it has its excitements, and its etdoyf* 
nieuts, to me. When I made up my mina to 
end it, 1 assbre you, child, I did the one 
generous thiug I ever was guillgr of in luy 
Me ; for i did it for you Bs much 

or more:’ than for luy bwh.! ’ Boqle 

think a wicked thing—I doa.’t. I goi& - 

I don’t know; the' pd|#er:bif Getting 
rid of it'is.Eikie, and I hc^ myamMwetty'’ 
to inake use of it or not, at my own good. 
pleasure.'. As for my ever lmng to pay ifiuy. 
debt; .It’s folly to talk of it. I have not, ^d 









sevef'shall n^nire, lihe weans. 
th» virtue not* the mdt(stiy. 1 


large Bum-r>meBjung jto take it if 1 vrpu 
* . ihr>4aDd being able to pay, 1 lost it^abd 
still sense of honour enouj^ left 
iij jSjlf h'iaiscally proceeding Now there is 
' jone si^/ejnd one way only, of cancelling all 


• this in the eye of the world. When a man 

• ^dCstroyshimsel^ the world is sorry for him— 
half hicliqed to forgive him—^to, sa^ the least 

. of absolves his family. -But—he turn 
tail—and sneak away to America, and has so 
little sense ’’—he went on, passionately and 
'earnestly—“of all>that is noble, and faithfiil, 
and honourable, that he can bear to dr^ on 
a disgraced, contemptible existence, like a 
mean, pitiful, cowardly, selfish wretch, as he is 
—why, theu—^thoi—he is utterly blasted, and 
blackened over with infamy ! Nobody feels 
for him, nobody pities him—the world speaks 
out, and etudes the rasoul as heartily as he 
deserves—and all his family imrish with liim. 
Now, Ella, choose which you will.” 

“ I choose America,” she said, with firmness. 

, “ And how ant I to get to America ? and 

- how am I to live there when 1 am there ? 
To be sure, there are your mother’s diar 
monds,” he addinl. ^ 

“ Those aj'e included in the bill of Sale. Did 
, you not say so 'I” she ask^l. 

“ Well, perhaps I did. But if a man is to 
live, he must have something to live upon. If 
, he is to take ilight, he must have wings to 
fly with.” 

“ I will ■provide both.” 

“Yon vail T 

“ I am of age. What I have—which was 
not your gift—^is at least my own. ' Lionel has 
been generous ; I Lave tlie means ta pay your 
pass^e.” 

“ Aye, aye—Lionel! But afterwards, how 
.am I to lire 1 lie will not like—^no roan 
would like—to have to maintain a wife’s father, 
and that man a definilter too. You slmuld 
tliink of timt, Ella.” 

“I do will never ask him,” 

“ Then ’who is to inaintaiu me ? I tell yon, 
1 shall never manage to do it myself,” 

“I will” 

■ '■ “ My poor child!” he cried—one short touch 
of nature had reached hiip at last—^,what are i 
yju talking of?” , 

' ■ '“ I hope, and believe, tliat I shall be able 
rteSoiC 

stood with my h^sehold gods shattered 
around mi^”w theieaergetic cxpr«»siouofthat 
erriufg sVfho htjd brought the fell cata¬ 
strophe apda hhmte^. . ' / 

And so ^'S^od Mia now—ih"the centre of 
.her dvm sitting-room, like some' m^Ie 




divine, kindling m an eye cast upward, 

Yes ! all her. household gods—i all the 


idbls she hadtoc^^iiiy^yt ieved and cherished, 
wero shatlerod arolim and' slie felt that 
Ae stood alone, to oonMsgS^^tf dce^ul fete 
vmich had involved sB-^ "■. 'f,' 

What-a Spectacle presented id her 
imagination, , as drearily she looked ,Ufemd • 
On one, side, defaced and disfieimed, sopsd, 
degraded, was the once beaatiM- and 
nmted fi^re of her father,— 
liant, and to her so splendid a speebnjeh^^'i^if^ 
human nature, in the full aitluence 
finest gifts, miglitlm. ,Dpon another sidpi^her 
lover!-—her ^aband ! who was 
been her heacts best trensare! who never 
was to be hers now. No! upon that her high ' 
spirit had at'once resolved ; never. Impove¬ 
rished, and degraded, as she felt herself to be, 
never would she be Lionel’s wife. The name 
which would, in a few hours’ time, be 
blackened by irremediable dishonour, shouhl 
never be linked to his. One swell of tender 
feeling, and it ,was over 1 All ^hat is wrong, 
and all that is right, in woman’s pride, had 
risen in arms at once against this. , 

The last figaro tliat presented itself, was 
that of her delieatl and gentle sfeter. But 
here there was comfort. Clementina was of 
a most frail and ^soejptible temperament, 
and eminently formeh to suffer severely from 
adverse external circumstances; but she had - 
a tine and faithful heni-t; and'if to Ella she 
would bo obliged to cling for suppoi-t, sho 
would give consolation in return. 

Ella looked upward—she looked up to 
God! 

' That holy name was not a stronger to her 
lips. It had been once, until-the child of 
charity had taught the rich man's daught^ 
some little kuowlMge of it. But such ideas had 
never been tlionou^Iy realised by her mlpd; 
and now, when in the extremity of her desti¬ 
tution, she looked up—when, “Oiit c>f tlie 
depths she cried unto Him,”—alas i He 
seemed so far, far off, and her dbtresses were . 
so terribly near! 

Yet even then, imperfect as all w.'is, a be- 

S inning was made. The thick doi'kness of 
er soul seemed a little broken,—communion 
with the better and higher world was at 
least begun. Thei'e was a iight--dim and 
shadowy—^but, still a ■ light. Theil^ was. .a 
strength, ya<dlb^ti»g and uncertain^ bat still,a 
strength, coming over her sonL 


THE M.A.GIC TBOUGHS AT 
. ^ BIllMINGHAM. 

On the -Tth of hejet May, itvwill Ijp twenty 
years since the largest ra^tW ever held in 
our island was assembled lit Neyrhall Jlill, 
Birmingham. At- the bottom of the bill wer% 
tlm hustia{m whence it wils.declared that, the 
Befonu BUI should be^me tite law of the 
land; and from every p^ of the flope, from 
tens of thoili^ds orwoices, came the solemn 
chant of the Unfen Hjnnm and^ the words ot 
the'd^, singly spoken, % every man present, 















- to devoto y mself and y«. 
oeni^ ' !niero is no toOftt » 

si0iM4iiig on Newhafl HiBv j-^WSiilia these 
twenty years, buildup tip, fever 

ne&rly the whole sttt&eti the roaring of 
the fariiiace and the die « hammer are 
hoayd wheM tlie hytiur Jitii' '^e aolemn oath- 
resotinded in a less petitiefal time. 

‘ Among those at the bottom of 

the hffl^, iu» tW^^toSfge pi’emises of Messrs. 
£&inct^ Maaex^ and Co.—the firm ceie- 
brated 'for t^J..«a»(JtrorgildiDg and ^ting; 
Thqr have aiothaliy-enclosed canal within 
their prtim»es-‘^ftti 1 t over it—and their work- 
i^feps ore sttU entending. There may be seen 
nearly hnndred men and boys employed, 
diU^^b^ tmd constantly, v^n '^ork of so 
high till ; 0 apder, that the Wnaer is how, in the 
state of our popular education, so 
many can be found to manogd such processes. 
As-mf the diligence—wts of so Idgh an order 
us these caim^^ be served by halves. Here 
most be no Monday laziness after Sunday's 


which fbh^. eaets only werS made—for two 
royad aud two peers: btit nieanthue, 

the ihiddle tflSBses were served with'patterns 
alm^ as hjsii^ieyed as the willow parttern in, 


and dyemg—the work at Messrs. Elkiugton’s 
cannot wait for men’s humours. Any one 
who enpges himself heiji must go through 
with what he undertakes. He is told, on 
being engaged, “ 'We find you aS days’ work, 
and you are to find six days’ labour.” And 
the wages giveti are such as to justify this 
compact being mode stringent. They rise 
from twenty-nve shillings to three pounds 
a. week, according to the uatui-e and quality 
of the work. 

A:^ one who has seen the contributions to 
the Exhibitioa from this house, will under¬ 
stand that a special education is required for 
almost every dei>artment of this manufacture. 
The fruit-baskets, twined with the Convol¬ 
vulus aud the vine, are graceful enough ; but 
the inkstands, with their groups—Rebecca at 
' thP’Well; the Milkmaid and her Qoats; and 
the race-cups and tlie statuettes—are produc¬ 
tions which require artistic heads aud hands 
at almoeA every stage. Amd, as yet, this order 
of art kt new in England, and so U the process 
of manufacture. Formerly, we bought our 
plated candj^ttickk and table-forks, aitid 
lunstard-pot^ and wkstands from iSheffiehl. 
There was a small dioice of patteflis; vdiy 
rarely aujiiMug new'^-addom onytlimg re» 
markably beautiful. The few who could 
spend money largelyT^prinCes and peers, and 
half-a-,ih|Ki wedthy commoners—might go 
to and Bridge, aud indulge their ta^ 

fMaprorks of art in gold aud suver; but in 
jaRed goods' there was little beauty, little 
^kriety, aud very poor wear. ftejM^ution 
fwas making, half a century ago, for the 
day which has arrived. Mr. Hundell was 
■brin^g over, works of art—seizing eviefy 
interval of continental trace to imTOrt piij- 
tnri^, statues, and gcms,.and paying ^xmau 
sbDi^ndrod aMid;tWeu^ pounds fur his ihpdel 
an^^awii^ M tits Riueld' of Achilles—of 


by Mn Spencer, of and MF.ow» 

of the Rank of Engkod, having tha , 

process of eleetro-jdati hg' to taking'(Copfeft, of 
embossed surfaces. 'Where the dlBfeWety 
originated, is not yet settled-. Busda 
it. Italy claims it. But while it Was used 
only for taking copies of gears aBd coffis, wti, 
of the middle classes, who catiatil; afflferd to 
buy silver plate, wore aniidyed by iseitig.the’. 
copjier peeping through the e^es and pro- 
lumences of our ]dated ctedlesti<&, forks,' and 
sugar-basins; and, too often, a bend or a debt 
here and there, rirowing that there was as 
little wear in the metal and its solder in otic 
way, as in its suver covering in another. 

Mr. Elkington was one of those who first 
saw how the process of electro-ldating might 
be extended to the supply of our needa He 
saw that by the agency of electricity, the gold 
or silver jrfating might become one substance 
with the material on which it is deposited, 
iiratead of being a mere covering, liable to be 
rubbed off by use. He saw that a whiter and 
harder metal than copper might be used as a 
base, and employed Geiman silver for the 
purpose, lie saw that the most various and 
elaborate designs and ornaments could be pro¬ 
duced by this method, in place of the few edd 
forms; and that it would be an inestimable 
advantage to do the plating hwt, after all tlie 
repaiiu aud finishings, instead of the clumsy 
old method of smootliing, and finishing and 
burnishing, after tlte frail coating of silver had 
been laid on. Sfeeing edl this, he took Out a 
patent for his process in 1S40. About thirty 
other manufacturers in England are licensed 
by him to Use his i)rocess; and there aiu not 
more than two houses now which maintain the 
old Sheffield method of laying silver on copper, 
and using the old soft tin solder. That any 
such houses remain, may be very well, because 
they turn out their work cheap, ^d keep 
down the price of the superior artiefo. By 
the tuue they also have recourse to the new . 
method, the patent will have expired, and , 
competition will keep prices reasonable. The 
process has also spread wdely over the Oon^ 
tinent; so that society may consider that it 
has the discovery safe for general use. 'Wbat 
remains to be wished-is, that our Schtiolscf 
Detign shoidd be extended and imprfeve^.' 
and tbait -a Museum of practical work* ’Sfe, 
various' d^rements of maaufkcttite, abOntd 
be attachea to them. hkye^nOt ^otigh 
of foesh and beautiful dek^s ; 

but, fewjas they are, sfiei can' 

be used, .flrom the designers* 'Wliiit''^f kiiow-^ ' 
ledge of the practical business Of the manufoc-^ 
tare. Whlde we are complaiaii^ of the dearth 
of employraeht for etlucktspi women,, heto is 
remaricably suited to the female 
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much heeded, and therefore vay prefitabfo; *t«i the copper «c8ieS;a^'tl|e durfece, the work 
but from -which yoimg women aretrt'pieseBt’’ must go Into pfoifefo bsibre it can ,be further 
almost eiduded, for want of the praetieal deiiltwith. In a yss^ d^a«d.htUe 

part <^t^ study. On%here and thCTe ■ may vate of tins pickle, in op 

^stgxt a patterh, pneKceptionahle in taste, hitrie acid prraominates, oauwg'l&e cbj^tcer 
and fiS every B<«t of fitness but one: but if it to scale awayk . 

caaoM'be Hrroughtj her labour and her hopM But the foundations Bmet. .be- hAnealed 
areldi^ before hammeriug, that the potsfflttf the 

Let us. send a glance over what we saw at may be opened^ in the annealing rOcni' -Hr'A 
Messrs.'ElHugton and Mason's the .oilier day, furnace, such as was formerly 'bl!e*'ra'‘by 
where a frie^, connected with the establish- bellows, like that of a blacksmith's 
mantj ^owed US whatever we wished to see,' Now tlm engine saves Uiat labour. A eohkis 
iVom tho'^ show-room—^the Art-chamber— turned, and there is an mstaut oommo^h ' 
which we 'Aall not describe, because every among the lazy embers. ‘ BlAe, yello-w, riwL 
.one may gb' there, we were conducted to the and white fiames dance and leap, and whw 
room where the modellers were at work, something to devour. A sugar basin or tea- 
There, on a ahelii stood some tall volumes— pot is hdd “over them on a metsd slice; and,- 
books on Art, and choice engravings. £n- m a few seconds, tlie black metal becomes 
cravings, and patterns of beautiful forms were a deep red; and then, in a few more second, ■ 
hung up; and at their respective tables sat scarlet, pink, wliite; and then it is laid down 
several artists, modelling in-wax. One should on the ground, to grow black again at its 
comp here to understand what jiaiuB are spent leisure. s 

on the common articles which we use every Meantime, the ornamental rims, and little 
day. Here is one side of a stand for castors, panels, and all the decorations which are to 
This one side consists of three pieces; the bo afterwards atta\^ed to the article, are in 
straight centre, and the two oblique sides, on preparation elsewhere. A man stands at a 
which the pattern must be reversed, every pair of shears fostened to his counter, and ' 
hair’s-breadth of each of which must be cuts out pieces of C^prman silver, as marked 
modelled witli the nicest care,—a smooth roughly from a pattern.. Those are the little 
stroke here, a gentle touch’there. And then jdates which are to receive tlie embossed 
there is the stem, with the liandle at the top, patterns, now in course of being struok off \ 
and two sides again. These common articles from steel dies in another room, or the slips i 
surprise one more by the detail than the more which are to become rinw themselves. In j 
luxurious productions—^the nautilus shell, for that other room are three or four men, who [ 
instance, in pink wax, which is the pattern of seem to be seized with a frantic convulsion, at | 
a ilowor-staud ; or the group of palm-tree and intervals of a minute or so. Tliuy are the | 
oak, overshadowing the sick Hindoo, and the stampers. Haviug fixed tho concave part of I 
soldier-surgeon stooping over him, lancet in the die under the stamper, and attached the 
hand;—^thc piece oftestimouial plate presented punch to the stamper, they lay on a slip of 
to the surgeon of a regiment. German siiver,.thf^ themselves by one foot 

It seems as if as much precision and care and hiuid into a sling of rope; raising the 
, were necessary in the coai-se interior parts of stamper by their weight, and then let it fall, 
the work as in the outside finish : for instance, punching the slip of metal, which then gives i 
in raiaing the foundation of a sugar-basin, place to another. There are no less than 
which must have no join in its circumference, thirty tons of steel dies on the premises, each 
because it is to be gilt inside. It is one of die being a costly and precious, article of 
tlie nicest arts in cookery to make a raised property. They ai’e the moat expensive part 
pie n true circle or oval; and, in the hair- of the apparatus; as the castings are .the' 
di’esser’s business, to, make one side of a wig most expensive process of the manuftisture, 
matcli the other. In forming the foundation fiem the rime and minute pains required. Of 
of a Bugp-boein, the fiat sheet of metal has the castings, notbing need be said nere, ns the 
to be raked in a bulge first, and then con- process WMesanieas in every iEph-foundry,— 
trilled; and then it must butoe again : and the \york being only on a smsdler scale, and 
tl^ form must be truly given by turning the more delicately finished. The sand, mnpjoyed 
metal -with one hand, on the vibrating steel in tlie castings, is from, the nei^bouring 
bw, which serves for tho anvil, while the other Cemetery. As fast as the rod saa^tone is 
dapd uses the hammei’jwirii equat and steady hewn away there, to make room for new 
strokes. A similar processls used for raising' eluunbers of the dead; wid fmh 'hooks' for 
an embossed pSttOTU oa metai,when the flowering shrubs and green graves, the rubbish 
form.'’’restders oaalt^ oat of the <luestion. ie bought ly -the manufacturers fop their .j 
Under as thkis called, castings, to an amouik which materially sup* 

I ^ it'is cimohS see the bumps rising under ports the funds of the Cemetery, 

| ham«(»BP-^bumTpS*caUBe,d by the round The chasing of the oast aiiicles is one of.die 
I head, df the* steel benei^h^ and destined most aStonjslitng proeesses to on observer. It 
i to ^roup^tbemeelves intp clusteaj of feayes or seems' as if every man' so employed must bo 
r fruit as the work idfauoes. a hard au aitist. One -witb. a solver before him. 

j npxed metal Is used for these foundations, With the left hand, he turns it this way and 











tkatj whik with the graviiv tcidE^ii^k^holds 
.. :in,hi8 tight, he runs grace£il|M|^):^ii, irithDitt 
''jhtwitation and witJtoutia»4t.> .jPmUel eurvM, 
and cdrres that mtiet, orv ti^atked off -nrith ti 
jxtnndness and steadiness? i^Uit no mechanist^ 

. ’' could surpass, llie folded lee^ the pendulous 
ffower, the \rander!^ 'tehdril, grow under his 
touch; and no one m wanders out of its 
plaoe. Near him site' another artist, at work 
up(m a statuette, folfed in the position he wants 
by h^hg stuck in pitch. A row of little 
eWing tjodls hi'arranged at his side, each 
pointed with, a different pattern. Hero he, by 

B ''e‘ taps of Ibe hammer on the tool in 
, a rim round the head or arm: 

there, by umng another tool, he twoduces 
a diced pattern, where shadow .is to be repre¬ 
sented. Then, the folds of the drapery are 
' mors finely streaked, and a finish is given to 
the bands of hair. Close by is another man, 
so intent on his work, that he twists a wire 
roupd his head to keep, his hair footn lalling 
over his eyes. He is engaged on a v.ase filled 
with pitch, to preserve the smallest indenta¬ 
tions of the pattern front injury, while he 
hamtnere away, daintily, at the minutest 
finishings of the bark of a trse, or the fleece 
of a sheep. 

Next, vre see how the stamped rims, or 
other loose parts, are soldered on to the main 
body of the work. It is not now as in the 
old days, when the spout of a teapot was 
liable to come off, or the top of the nozzle of a 
. candlestick to part company with the cylinder. 
Those were the days wneu the soft tin solder 
was used: and the soft solder was used 
' because the work had to be caivied to the 
fire ; whereas now, the fire is tironght to the 
work. On stands in the middle of the room 
are huge iron i>ana, like saucers, containing 
cinders. At each of these pans or saucers 
stands a man, with pincers in one hand, 
wherewith he applies the solder, and turns 
over the article to bo soldered; and, in the 
other hand, a flexible tube, by which he 
adminiifters* air and oxygen gas to the fire 
among the cinders. This tube consists of two 
compartments, one of which conveys air, and 
the other gas; and it iu the power of the 
bolder to imwease the flame ,to any intensity, 
and apply it in any direction, po this side or 
that, above, below, ami around the most 
delicate ornament that bM th be united with 
any other piece. The white powder that is 
thrown on, where the soldei* has been applied, 

« ,borax, which fuses the solder. Oiie sees 
e metal bubbling and running like a liquid ^ 
ai^wben-'it has diffused itself, and shown by 
ibwhite streak that it is done enough, apd then 
j|S^me cool, the joih is evidently as lasting as 
V atty other p 9 ,rt of the work. Nothing comes 
' ',tb pieces tlrtt is soldered under this^ blow- 

is, of course, some roughness'nt these] 
liflbe. - romerly,-under the o\d rnethml of 
plas^l^. the silver to be laid on before 
su^^eraishes were removed. A finishiug 


S mess wm’- gone through .after^ the plating. 

e advmxkige of electro-plating, m this 
respect, is great. *The gilding and -silvering 
are. done the last thing. Now, therefore, the 
goods are carried from the soldering to roo^C 
ICmfo tomfoes from the file, and spipothibig 
apparatus, as may make .all sharp, and pe^bed, 
and fit for the final, process. When, .the'file 
has removed all roughness at the joins, the 
whole Burfaee of the article is smoothed and 
polished, under the hands of-sooty workmen 
in paper caps, who apply the surface to swift 
revolving cylinders, which administer a polish¬ 
ing with 0)1 and sand. After being cleansed 
in vats containing a ley of caustic potash, the 
goods are ready for the final process. The 
lumes from a little congregation of vats, 
direct the observer to the place wheie this 
cleansing goes on; and he finds them sus¬ 
pended in the liquor, where they part with 
the oil, and eve^ other kind of soil that they 
may have brought from the workman’s hands. 

The visitor may next find himself intro¬ 
duced to what looks like a dimier-party oi 
nearly fifty people. A second glance, Iiow> 
ever, shows him that the guests are all women, 
and that their dress, however neat, is not 
precisely suitable to the decorations qf the 
table. The long table is set out, from end to 
end, with epergnes, candelabra, fruit baskets, 
ciaiet frames, bottle stands, and silver dishes ; 
and between forty and fifty women are em¬ 
ployed in buruisliing and finishing, giving 
the last polish with the hand, and clearing 
but the last speck of dust or dimness which 
may lurk in any crease or comer. 

As for the gilding and silvering chambers, 
tliey are like seats of magic. One might look 
on for a year, and have no idea of the process, 
but that it must l»e done by magic. There is 
a machine, containing a great wheel, and large 
bands of a horse-shoe shape, which we are 
told are magnets. From this machine, l^ee 
wires extend ,to the trouglis, and dangle Over 
the sides. In the troughs are plates of silver,' 
standing in a brownish liquor; and in this 
liquor hang the articles to be silvered, sus¬ 
pended by copper wires from thicker copper 
wires laid across tlie top of the troughs. 
There h.mg the teapots, and spoons, and 
trays; and nothing ensues till the m^ician, 
in the shape qf a man in a dark-bine blouse, 
takes hold oi one of the danglii^ wires, and 
unites it with the wires on^wliieh the ^ods 
are hung. Then, in an instatft, they b^me 
overspread with silver. The coating ia maw 
film at firsts hud it requires some hoort 
five ten, according to the quality M the 
artiifie) to,obtain a’suffieieflt is^yering. The 
brownish Hqnor in Uie ^igha iq d sbliiitirm 
of oxide of silver in cyahlue of uoimminn- At 


of oxide of sliver in cyahlue of At 

the maguetic touchs>f the loose the 

nuicbiite, the. silver is)i-depositl^>h^oh the 
surface of the aiticle communicataliwifh*; dud. 
,n'bt only,lmd upon it, but, intimately uiJjteii 
with ft. . pilling is dartSi.iaboi‘e rapidly t^u 
sUtering ^qrothe gilding process isthm-jeford 
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that.wMdi M UKualty eshibitedi to 'Btrangers. 
In tb^ case, a man nuiiB a b^t popper wtrie^ 
from vhush i« Bnspepde<il,ihe bunch in apoans, 
plate, sciBBora, watA-lMiyB, or vinaigrettorto 
be gilt; he holda, ft the same time, the loose 
wire in connexion with the other, and. hashes 
his char^ for a few aeconda to and |ro, and, 
lo J it comto out widen. Having heard som^ 
thing of k cobw^ haviim 'been gilded at this 
trough, in the service of Prince Albert, we 
made inquiry, and found that it. was really so 
—that a cobweb had been mlt—^but it wto by 
acddent. A rorabud was guded in the Princes 
presence, dnd when it came out of the trough, 
it was found to have been crossed by a delicate 
thread of cobweb. 

We asked, what could be done in the case 
of aiticled parcd-ffiltf where, for instance, 
bunches of silver flowers or fruit appear on a 
gold ground, or a gold net-work covers a 
silver ground,—and we found that the matter 
i was very simple. The parts which ture not to 
be gilt are varnished over, and the varnish is 
eiisuy removed afterwards. The minutest 
atoms of the gold and silver are saved, by the 
goods being dipped in four or five troughs in 
succession, till every loose particle is washed 
off. The superiutendeuce of these troughs is 
a situation of great trust. The value of a 
pint of the solution may be about fifteen 
shillings, and, of course, it would not be 
difficult to carry off small quantities of it. 
The whole work of the establishment, how¬ 
ever, requires a somewhat superior oider of 
men—^men who might be supposed superior 
to the temptation of theft. 

But here, alas 1 comes in the regret which 
! cannot but be felt by the observer of the work- 
j ing-classes in Birmingbaiu—regret for their 
{ extreme and unaccountable improvidence. 

! Without doubting that there may be excep- 
I tious, we are obliged to see tbatj as a general 
rul^ the best wages, and the most constant 

I w(^, are no security against poverty and 

1 * dependence. It is too common a thing to find 

1 that a man who h^, for years together, 

1 earned from thirty shillings to sixty shilliugs 
a-week (twice or three times the income of a 

1 ninltitnde of clergymen, iretired military and 
j naval officers,' poor gentlemen, and widow 
j ladies)^ has not a shilling beforehand when he 
falls wck, and must be sostainecl bj .a sub¬ 
scription—by private charity—as the only 
altmiative :^om public rdief. It is too 
common a case that women, employed in the 
.nmpfactures- of the town, buy expensive 
or gowns, paying for thAn by weekly 
instalments (extending over years iff a sinde 
shawl), and pawning flffim every Idonday 
morning, to redeem»,them on Saturday night 
for Sunday’s wear. It is too common to 

h*ar "ei^lfloye™ speak coolly, if not with 
•j ■ satisfiaetios, of this state of things, beoause it 
; keep» the ^workmen dependent and humble, 

. ’ aa^ilessehs the danger of 'wose strifes about, 
' ws^ which are th^jflague of, the manufao- 
tu^’s life. " Well; never says the 

employer, significantlt. ‘^I<et things be. It 
.row be all Very well’’ 

To us, however, it scmns noj well that men, 
vrith incdnies exceeding .^'e hundred pounds 
a-year should fell to seennt.'^leir own in- i 
dependence; should feil to eduoate their 
chiidren; should fail to provide'S pillow 

for "a time of sickness; while ihduIgBig in 
^easnre and.luxury during their .best aajns. 

To us, it seems not well that, just at present, 
when the necessaries of life are one-thira 
cheaper than they were when the men were 
receiving the same wages as now, no attempt, 
at saving should be^ mode by so many as, m 
Hrmiugham, exhibit thdr improvidence to' 
all the world. Here and there, however; 
something better is seen. In the niiuiafactory 
we have been describing, every workman;' 
above twenty*one years 6f age, is a member , 
of a reUef’Club, paying three-pence a-week to 
secure support under mckness or accident. 
Many of the people on the pretuises, also, are 
members of the Freehold Land Association, 
and are acquiring pfoperty in that excellent 
manner. One pleqpant change in their mode i 
of life appears in their love of reading. At ' 
the tea hour,"th£ae who do not go home, and 
who used to gossi);^ over a pot of beer, have 
turned readers ; and under ,their counters 
sevciwl ]iopular imrlodicals may be seen stowed 
away. We must hope that the improve- 
mmit will proceed, and tliat, while dismissing 
from under their Wuds, to the houses of the 
great, the articles of luxury and beauty which 
Birmingham supplies, the mou of Birmingham 
will aspire to have their own humble homes 
furnished with every needful comfort, and 
brightened by that intellectual enlightenment, . 
and that peace' of mind about their families 
and their future, without which neither 
luxuries nor comforts can yield any true and 
lastiug pleasure. j 

1 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER X. 

When King Henry the Second heard how 
Thomas k Becket had lost Ids life in Canter^ 
bury Cathedra^ through the ferocity of’ the 
fourKnlghts, he was filled with dismay. Some 
have supposed that when, the l^ng. spoke 
those hasty wbrds, “ Have I no one here who 
will deliver me from this man i ” he wished, 
and meant; him to be slain. But few things 
more unlikely; for, besides that the King . 
was not natiuully cruel (though very pas- 
siouate), ho was wise, and must have Known 1 
full well what any stupid man in his dpmi- 
mous must haye known, namely^ that snch a 
murder would rouse the Pope, and the whole' 
Church against him. * 

He sent rrapeetful mes^gers to .the Pope, 
to represent ms innocetioe (»cept in bavmg 
uttered hhe. hasty' i^vords), and he swore 
solemnly |ind publicly, to his innocence, and 
dontriv^ in rime to make his pem». As to the 
four guilty Knights who fled iiito Yorkshir®! 
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#nd ■peifej’ agajp. daml to ahowiJSlfetoselves at 
iQoUr^ the Tope excomm«pi<Sai^ and 
lived jcnisembly for. dotm s}^ 
ftby all tbjBlr counti^ep. ..Ajt-liwt, they went 
dumbly to Jeroaalein, its’^^aaoo, and tUero 
died, and were burieo.,,! , 

It happened forfeuaift^y far the iw.oifyiog 
of the Pope, that an,;'tqxiSortaniity su-ose very 
soon after the mpider of 4 Hkckkt,, for tlie 
King to declare ■ijik.^wer in Ireland—‘which 
waa an ncceptab^ undertaking to the Pope, 
SIS the Irisli, whi^ had been corivoi'teil to Chris¬ 
tianity by ngts Patricius (othenvise Saint 
Patrick) any Pape found out that 

noltody ^itwhid go to Heaveis without his 
leave, ps^n^ered that tlie Pojxs lud nothing 
at all io‘do with them, or they with the Pope, 
and accordingly refused to pay him Peter’s 
Pedoe, or tliat tax of a penny a house which 
I l^ye elsewhere mentioned. The King's 
opportunity arose in this way; 

The Ii’ish Aj orc, at that time, as barbarous a 
people as you cwi well imjvgme. They were 
continiwlly quaiTelling and fighting, cutting 
03ie another’s thrqats, Slicing one' another’s 
noses, burning one auotlifer’shouses, carrying 
away one another’s wives, ai^isoramitting all 
sorts of violence. The couflny Waa divided 
into live kingdoms — Uksmoni), Thomond, 
Connaught, .Ulster, ami Leinster —esich 
, governed by a separate King, of whom one 
claimed to be the cliief of the rest. Now, one 
of tliese Kings, named Dermond Mac Mor- 
BouoH (a wild kiml of name, spelt in more 
than one wild kind of way) had carried off 
the wife of a friend of his, and concealed her 
on an island in a bog. The friend, resenting 
this (thoi^h it was quite the custom of the 
country), complained to the cliief King, and, 
with the , chief i^g’s help, drove Lermond 
Mac -Cdurrougli out of his dominions. Der- 
inoiul came over to England for revenge, and 
Ofi'ered to hold Ids re.alm as a vassal of* King 
Sepry’s, if King Henry would help him to 
regjunit. The King consented to these terms, 
but only Msisted bini,hhea, with what were 
called Eettlrs Patent, authorising any English 
subjects who were so disposed, to enter into 
his service, and aid his cause. 

Til ore was, at Bristol, a certain Earl 
Pacuari) 111 OiiAfUi!) called Strcwgrow: of no 
very good cluu'acter, needy and desperate, and 
ready for anything that offered him a chance 
of improving his fortunes. There were, in 
South Wales, two other broken knights of the 
#iune geod-for-uothing sort, called Boueut 
Pit^tephen, and 'Maurice Fite Gerald. 
jPfee three, each with a smali band of 
l^llowets, took up Dennond’s cause •, and it 
F- was .agreed that if it proved successful, ^Stroaig- 
bow* should raai-ry his daughter Eva, and he 
ded^^ his heir. 

Tn® .•trained English foUowei's of these 
Jj^e^hts were,so superior in all the discipline 
' pf Sattle to the wild Irish, that they l>eat 
theioa against immense superiority of numbers.' 
%ht, early in the war, they out off 


three hunebred heads, and laid them ladbre 
Mac Mhw»n^, who toprned them eveipr one 
up with his hands^ rqfoicing, and coming to 
ope tridch . was the ]^d of a man whom he 
had very nuu^i dislih^, grasped it hy the hair 
and ean, nnd tore oif *thd nose lips w^th 
his teeth. You may judge f^m tlpB, what< 
land of gentleman on Imh ih those 
timas w’as. The captives, all tbrou^ this war, 
were horribly treated; the victoriouB party 
making nothing of br^ihg theijr limbi^ and 
easting them into the sea from tlie of 
iiigh rocks. It was in the midst of the miseries 
and cruelties attendant on the taking of 
Waterfoid, where the dead lay piled in the 
streets, and the filthy gutters rmi^ 'wlth blood, 
tliat Strongbuw maTried Evg, — an odious 
maiTiage-eompauy those mounds of corjises 
must have made, and one quite worthy of the 
young lady’s father. 

He died, after Waterford and Dublin had 
been taken, and various sucocsses aclueved; 
aud Slronglow became King of Leinster, 
Now came King H«iry’s opportunity. To 
restrain the growing power of Slrougbow, 
lie himself repaired to Dublin, as Strong* 
bow’s Iloyal Master, and deprived him. 
of Ids kingdom, but confirmed him in the 
enjoyment of great po^esrions. The King 
then, holding great state in Dublin, received 
the homage of nearly all the Irish Kings and 
Chiefs, and so came home again with a gi'eat 
addition to his reputation as Lord of Irritwid, 
and with a new claim on the favor of the 
Pope. And now, tlirir reconciliation was 
completed—more easily and mildly by the 
Pope, than the King might have ejected, I, 
think. 

At this period of his reign, when his 
troubles seemed so few aud his prospects so 
brigbt, those domestic miseries began which 
gradnmly made the King the most unhappy of 
men, reduced his great spirit, wed-e away his 
health, aud broke bis heart. ' 

He had four sons. Henrt, now aged 
eighteen: his secret crowning of whoni had 

S ' ven such offence to Thomas k Bocket; 

ICHAKO, aged sixteen; Qboffrsv^ fifteen ; 
aud John, his favorite, a young boy whom 
the epurtiers named Lackland, .Wt to whom 
he mcENt to give <die Lordship of Ireland. 
AH these misguided hoysj in their tom, were 
umiaturkl sons to him, aud unnatural brothers 
to each other. Prince Henry, stimulated by 
the French King, and by his bad motheo: 
Queen hSespor, began the undutifulhtistmw. 

• First, boudemanded that hie'young 
MaroaII?:, the French King’s d«ttijW^, 
sho^d nl (wowned as well as he. Hrs.lrndter, 
the King, Qonseuted, aud it was done. ' It was 
no 80 o 4 ®r done, than he demaxrilfd to |mve 
a part of his other’s domimcoilt dpring h» 
iatherls life- This being refused, ye ma4e ^. 
from his father in the umht, Wj^ hki '.bijri 
heart full of bitterness, ann took.n^gdat,-fh6, 
French King’s Court. 4^thifi .a .day or twu, 
his broihm^' Bicbard and Geoffrey fcdliC^V^^ 
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Tlieir mother Wed to join thenx—osonping 
in man’s ^otheB—bat jshe ^as, aeiwd by 
King Henry’s men, and imtuui-ed.in prison, 
where she W» deservedly, fer sixteen years. 
Evei-y day^ however, 8c«ne CTaspmg Unglish 
noblemen, to whom‘the King’s .|ffo*ection 
of his people from their avarice gnd op¬ 
pression hw given offence, deserted him 
and joined the Frances. Every day, he he^ 
some fowla intelligence of the Friaoes levying 
armies agaiast him j of Prince Henry’s wear¬ 
ing a c^'own before bis ow)i ambaswlors at 
the French Court, and being called the Junior 
King of .^glaud; of all the Ihincos swear¬ 
ing never to make peace with him, tlveir 
father, without the consent and approval of 
the Barons of France. But, with bis fortitude 
and energy unshaken, King Henry met the 
shock of these disasters with a bold and cheer- 
1; ful face. He called upon all Koyal fathers 
I who had sons, to help him, fui- his cause was 
j theirs; he hired, out of his ridies, twenty 
j tltousand men to fight the false Freueh King, 

' who stirred his own blood agiiiust him ; and 
I ho carried on the war with such vigor, that 
i Louis soon proposed a conference to treat for 
I peace. 

i The conference was bold beneath an old 
I wide-E{n'eac1ing green elm-tree, upon a plain, in 
;i France. It led to nothing. The war recom- 
I ' menced. XVince Bichard began bis fighting 
* ‘ career, by leading an army against his father; 

I but his father beat liimantl Ins army back; and 
' thousands of bis men would have rued the 
i day on which tlaey fought in such n wicked 
' cause, had not the King received nevra of an 
, invasion of England by the Scots, and promptly 
j come home through a great storm to repress 
I it. And whether he ittall-y began to fear that 
! he suffered these ti-oubles because k Becket 
J had J}<)«n murdered, or whether he wished to 
I ilse in the favor of the Pope who had now 
I declared it Becket to he a saint, or in the favor 
of his own people of whom many believed 
tloat even k Bccket’s senseless tomb could 
■ work miraeles, 1 don’t know; but the King 
I no kocHier landed in England than be went 
j straight to Canterbury; and when he came 
! within sight of the distant Cathedral, die- 
j mounted from his horse, took off his shoes, 

{ and walked with bare and bleeding feet to 
,; ^ Beekat’s grave. There, he Jay down on the 
ground, lamenting, in the presence of many 
people ; and by-and-bye he went into the 
Chapter House, and removing his clothes 
from his back and shouJdeara, submitted him- 
I . self to be beaten with knottec^ cords (not 
listen very h^Kfd, I dare ^y, though) by 
I eighty Prieste, one after another. It'chanced 
tlmt on the ve:^, day when the King nuode 
1| this strange exlubltum of himself, a complete 
I vietbry was obtained over the Scots: whicli 
1 , very much delighted the Priests, whp said 
'-that it, was won becauia of this great example 
I of repentance. For the Frierts in .genend 1^ 
j fowm ogt, since ^ Becket'a dMtln that they 
adniked 1dm,of all UaiDgB-^<«4h<^n they had 


hated him vejy oordWJy when he was 
Alive. 

The Earl of Flanders, who WAS,at tlie head 
of the base conspiracy of tbe.^Ug'a.UDdutiful 
sens and their foreign fri^d%oppor- 
tuaity of the King being, th^ employed at 
home, to Jay siege to Bouen/^fhe o^pital of 
Normandy. But the King, who uvas extra¬ 
ordinarily quick and acUve ui.adl his move¬ 
ments, was at Bouen too before ft was sup¬ 
posed possible thathe could have left England ; 
and there he so defeated the said of 
Flanders, that fhectmspirators prop<iBedpoace, 
aud his bad i^ns Henry and Geof&ey sub¬ 
mitted. Biobard resisted for six weeks, but, 
being beaten oqt of castle after oasllf, he at 
l^t submitted too, and his father forgave 
him. ;; 

To forgive these unworthy princes was only 
to affoi'd them breathing-tune for new fuith- 
leskuess. They were so false, disloyal, and 
dishonourable, that they were no more to be 
tiusted than common thieves.* In the very 
next year. Prince Henry rebelled again, and 
was agsdn forgiven.* In eight yeais more, 
Prince Bichard ribelled against his eider 
brother; apd,Muce Geoffrey infamously said 
that the brotllfcliB could nevei’ agree well i 
together, unless th^ were united against their 
father. In the very next year after their recon¬ 
ciliation by the King, Prince Henry again I'e- 
lidled against his father, and again submitted 
swearing to be true, and was again forgiven, 
and again rebelled with Geoffrey. But the 
end ot this perfidious Prince was come. He 
fell sick at a Fivuch town; aaad his conscience 
terribly reproaching liim with his Imsoness^' 
he sent messengers tb the King his father, 
imploring him to come and see him, Jind 
forgive liim for the last time on his bed of 
death. The generous King, who had a royal 
and forgiving mind towards his children 
always, would have gone; but ibis Prince 
had' been so unnatural,, that the noblemen 
about the King suspected treachery, aud 
representetl to him that he could" not safely 
trust his life with such a l^tor, though his , 
own eldest son. Therefore the King sent 
him a ring from off his finger as a temen pf 
forgiveness; and when the Prince had kissed 
it, with miioh grief aud many tears, aud 
had confessed to those around him how bad, 
and wicked, and undutiful a son ha had been, 
lie said to tbo attendant Priests : " 0, lie a ! 
rope about my body, and draw me out of bed, 1 
and lay me clown upon & bed of ashes, that 1 
may die with prayers to God in a repentant ! 
manner!” And so he died, at twenty-seven | 
years old. | 

Throe yeara afterwards, Pi-iuce Geoffrey, j 
being unnorsod' at a tournament, hacT big i 
brains trampled out by a crowd of horses 
passing over him. So, there only remained 
Prince lUohard and Pi-inoe John—who had 
grown to be a young man, now, and bad 
solemnly sworn to be faitlifiu ft his father. . 
Eicharcl soon rebelled again, eneouraged by 
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ME. BUUi AT HOME IN THE MIDDLE 
^ AGES. 

We all know -what delightilil times the 
medieeval times were. We all know, on un¬ 
deniable authority (if we would only believe 
it and act accordingly) that to restore the 
medieavul times is the only hopeful and 
thoroughly sensible thing left us to do in 
these degenerate days. Let us be middle- 
aged or perish J 

Wo will pi-esent the reader with a sketch 
of Mr. Bull at Home, after the manner of the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Bull’s home shall be a 
luedieeval home; but oUr sketch of it shall 
j]ot be, after the manner of the middle ages, 
fidse in drawing and extravagant in colour. 
We will sketch correctly; coming fresh fi-om 
the instruction of an able master, Mr. Hudson 
Turner, who lias lately published an elaborate 
work on the “ Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle .^es.” 

To begin with house-building. The Bomans 
in Biitam scattered a few villas here and 
there among our woods; but the Eonoaus 
were very far from British in their habits. 
They were accustomed to the warm slnr of 
the south; but, for all that, they were John 
Bullish, too, in one respect; whid it was 
the custom to do, they thought could not 
be wi-ong. They built houses in Italy, of 
which the grand apartment had no roof, 
and had a rain-cistern in the middle of the 
floor: with little bed-rooms, very much like 
penitentiary cells, leading out of it. The grand 
apartment was the sitting-room, and study, 
and dining-room, and also kitdien: to do tiie 
Eom^ justice, however, we must add a bath 
to this ground-plan of his flunily mansion. 
It is very doubtful whether the Bomans -in 
Britain often allowed it to occur to them, that 
in our climate a parlour without a roof is open 
to wind, rmn, fog, and other incanveniences. 
Sarnetimes, no doubt, a spirited proprietor 
roofed himBelf iu ; but we imagine inore 
than a few Eomans of the. true hereditary 
breed who scorned to let effeminacy lead them 
to the, breach of a time-honoured custom. 
Roof or po roof to his hail-—atrium he c«dled 
it—the gitmnd-plau of’a Roman’s house re-; 
. plowed rii»;rflEime, and it was tdways vety solid 
in its striiotOre. The remains of Roman towns 
an^’houses greatly edifled the Saxons, whose 


taste ran for a less solid kind of house 
perty. The Bomuis having made roads over 
the countiy^ conveyed stone from distant 
quarries, to give strength to the miissive 
buildings, wmoh the Saxons called empha¬ 
tically works, and honoured with their 
verbm admiration by such names as the 
Ald-wark iu York, and the South-wark in 
London. * 

The Romans gradually went, the Saxons 
gradually came; and Vhere the Saxon chief¬ 
tain found a Romarf house vacant, he would 
not object to^liec^e its tenant. 'V^y should 
he ? He had Oets^ccustomed, in his home 
by the Baltic, to a^o-roomed establishment, 
of which one was the cooking, feasting, and 
promiscuous sleeping room ; the other was the 
private council chamber, and the place in 
which he and his chief retainers were littered 
down at ni^t, in a more select and exclusive 
manner, old Roman house still left him 
a feasting-h(^ an^ave him increased private, 
accommodation, ^e family mansion of. a 
Saxon thane was built of Ihe same wood that 
overspread the country, and was thatched 
with reeds or straw, and roofedwith'wooden 
shingles.- ' It was the usual two-roomed com¬ 
pact Iresidencei” there was the hall, with a 
Are lighted in the centre, and a hole in the 
roof above to let the smoke out—that is to 
say, when the owner had a spice of foppery 
about him: generally, thp smoke found its 
way out as it pleased. It was wood smoke, 
of course. 

Wood, and mud, and thatch, therefore, were 
the hnilding materials of our forefathers, the 
Saxons; their chiefs may have added a few 
d&ubs of paint, byway of ornament, or a little 
gilding, and a few pinnacles. Moreover, in 
the latter centuries of Saxon dominion, stone 
buildings were raised, undoubtedly. Church¬ 
men, and traders out of Inland, saw the- 
world, and brought some wisdom aomo with 
them. The clerCT cried for " ehurdies in the 
Roman manner,’" and, being spoiled children, 
of course got .1sem. Mansions, however, in 
the Roman manner, did not include chimneys.^ 
In 1366, a Prince of Padua visiting Rome, 
took with hint masons, who built a chimney 
in the inn at which he stopped, “ because,” 
says Muratori, “in tlief'city of Rome they 
did not then use chimneys; and all lighted 
the ^ in the middle of the house, on 
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•Uie floor.” Chimney!^ probably, were nn- 
.deratood ia principle, centuries beiore, otutom 

f are way, and peraiitted tb^DSCtO be udirtr''' 
uoed iuio eommoarPmotiefci' For S^on 
fortreesefL' they probabfy, -^weaK 'not worth 
inu(b: fortresses Eo^ltuid in those 

times were supplM^ :.by'iand 
forests. Alfreu retww ftar motection to 
the woods and. bf wmwset^^ 

and tiis lost sts^^ df'ibe Saxons against 
the Normans wii^inade among the fens of 
Ely. ;-r ‘ ' 

Tlie NonnsB^.]^vailing, introduced their 
stylo of house,. iA itrhicb the aMommodatioa 
still consisted of a great hail'and a suigle 
bed-chaaaberi They used more stone, and, 
paid mor«(('attentfon to the Boman manner, 
than tins: Shixons had done. Still, however, 
wood and tmud clay were employed by the 
vast maJori<l^ of house-builders } still, the 
carpenter might answer, as he answers in 
the colloquy of .^IHric, “tliat he made houses 
—and bowls.’' To the end of the middle 
^s, the great bulk of the house property in 
^glaiud was -of this dharacter. We talkj 
glibly, in these present tfmea,'of the slight, 
manner in which nouees are rui^p in Londom 
In the most flourishing of these deabif 

Middle Ages, it was the^uty of a Londmii 
aldeiman to be provided wA:h a hookrand 
chain, that be might be ready to poll down any 
nouse tbatsinned amunst existing r^ulatious. 

Travelling over flie twidfth century, -and a 
step foi-ther, 'Over the days of Coeur de Lion, 
and John, and Magna duirta^ we do not find 
that there wosi much improvement in the 
bouses of the .people. Let us. see what sort 
of houae the bmg inhabited. It will help us 
to test the amount of comfoi't emoyedi by 
Mr. Bull 

The Eiing’s houses at Eennington, Wood* 
stock, PortsxnouUi, and Sonihampton; were all 
built after one fashion.. There was the gneat 
hidL with a high-rpitched roof and a very 
nmddy floor Httered with, rashes. The house 
hml a door hixge enough for wagous to pass 
through, and window-holes .unglazed,; with 
badly-fitting wooden shutters ; these windows 
being jdaoM ihighiT that the iwind rushing 
through^theRi''/33nght be kmt as near , the 
ceiling b» pos^Ue. The waus were white¬ 
wash^ ana .tha'igpeafi' hall, altcffiedier, very 
much resembled alai^bium. Where the hall 
was too broad for a row to cover ah in a single 
span, pillars were raisedfof wood-.or stone; 
BO halls, soraetimet, were -dividied into three 
aisles, like a chusch, Outnf the hall, a door 
^ one end led- into a i^ll stone chamber 
at the same fi[aor->4he cellar.At. any rate 
(sty.yeu) they kept a cellar/' Tea, and thc^ 
put into it a t^rible qnanti^cfitim enfmofme,' 
supplied by the-wine-merchants of fioutdeaux. 
.’Over.' the stone.cellar, was'ibudt'ia.wooden.! 
chamber, 'alaoi small, whibb iw^. caUed the 
^solar.” Thiswas tbbroyal'sanctum,-the loft 
in;which: his Majesty reposed. A l^itish 
hauSemaid; of this age would refuse to sleep J 


in such a place. There was a clay floor, a 
window with a wooden shutter that let in 
I' the wind tlirongb lall its chinks (an extra 
clubrgu was made to hi»Majesty,''at Epaaing- 
ton, ‘^r making the. wiimows shut batter 
than usual ”), and thbrb was a domsy lath- 
and-q^tsr cone projecting from one wall to 
serve the puipose of a chimney. To complete 
the jdpture of-the royal icabin«A.at this period, 
we may as well put in the- furniture. There 
were aomotimes hangings <m the wall. There 
was a bed; that is to say, there was a bench 
fixed in the ground, Upon which were placed a I 
mattress and bolster of rich stuff; so that his { 
Majesty’s sleeping accommodation may be > 
likened very fairly, to that sort of bi^ which j 
is, now and then, in our own day improvised j 
bjr housewives for a supernumerary male I 
guest on tbe>Bofa. In addition to this bed, the | 
Altlg’s chamber- contained also a chair, with 
its l^js rammed-into the ground—a moveable 
chair being a special luxury, occasionally- 
ordered. Nothing else was contained in the 
Ejng’s apartment except his box,;in which he 
kept his clothes. This bedroom for a single 
gentleman had -to be shared by the Queen ; 
and it was not -only a bedroom by night, but it 
wasaparlourbyday, when their Majesties had 
a desire for privacy, or when any state business 
of a private nature had to be transacted. In 
1287, Edward the First and Queen Elea¬ 
nor were sitting on their bed We, attended 
by the ladies of the emut, when they narrowly 
escaped death by lightuing. 

The solar, genenuly, was the only portion of 
the building not on the ground-floor j having 
been originaliy elevated probaWy out of a 
desire, on some King’s part, to escaim aguej'i^ 
and rheumatism: It was- reached by stiiira . 
from the hall, or, perhaps oftencr, by an • 
external staircase j in which Iasi cSse his 
Majesty had to go out of doors to climb 
into his cockloft.. These external stair- 
eases frequently were covered. Two other 
little chambers, a larder and a sewery, 
opened by doors into the great hall. In the 
sewery were kept hous^old stores, and 
so forth: What a larder is, we know. But 
in the great days of feasting, was there not 
a kitchen} Why, sometimes there wiis a 
door which led i^m'a temporary sired or 
lean-(toy on the outer wall; or there were 
two or, three , wooden enclosures, without 
roofe ini the couH-yarcl} or, quite as fre¬ 
quently, the codling took place m the court¬ 
yard .in the open air. There ..-were two 
courts, whdt^igs and fowls in one of-thmn; 
and A ifeace or wall outside all,‘with a moa4. 
Postsi and" chains were oftem fixed round 
the hall porch to keep oat cattle. We must 
add. theadea of a separate shed, used as a 
chapel^ 

So- lived the King, and so lived Euglish- 
Oentl«nea, in the of Magna. Chaika. 
Some houses, however,, were at' thatHime 
raised ; being the habitable part, all placed ' 
on the second story, and apprd^shed by a stair- 
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case, generally external. The hall furniture 
was very simple, consisting of a long table, 
aometinies of poards Itpd upon tressels, with 
the legs rammed well 'into the ground, and 
forms fixed into the ground in the same 
manner—^now and then liaving backs. The 
floor was covered with diw rushes in 
the winter', and with green fodder in the 
summer. The lower part of the hall, below 
the dais, sloppy enough was often called 
“the Marsh.'^ In tins baU, guests and 
doiuiesticB of both sexes slept upbn the forms, 
or ujmn the fodder. And for centuries the 
practice continued after the itinerant min¬ 
strels and l:omancers had well stocked them¬ 
selves with ribald tales, based on the results 
of this arrangement. 

In towns^ the desire which men had to 
reside within the protection of their walls, 
made space valuable, and led to tbe frequent 
erection of second stories. The houses were 
h'ere and there of stone, but, in the great ma¬ 
jority of cases, of wood, and mud clay^ thatcheii, 
perhaps pKostered—■ certainly whitewashed, 
both inside and out. It was considered “only 
prqper,” as a precaution against fire, “that 
before evety house there should be a tob full 
of watei'.” 

We are now in the good time of the 
Edwards; to which Harrison, the author of a 
“ Description of Brittaine,” written in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, looked back with much re¬ 
gret as the real good old times of his time. 
At tbe time of tbe coronation of Edward 
tlie Firat, there were two halls in West¬ 
minster, a greater and a less. But, further¬ 
more, on that occasion, all the vacant ground 
within the enelosure of the palace at West¬ 
minster was entirely covered with buildings. 
Several halls were raised on the south, side 
of the old palace, in which “tables, firmly 
fixed in the gi'ound, were set up, whereon the 
nuagnates, and princes, and nobles were to be 
feasted on the day of tbe coronation, and 
during fifteen days thereafter.” All poor 
and nch, who came to the solemnity, were 
to be welcome to the feast.. “And innu¬ 
merable kitchens, also, were built within 
the said enclosure, for the preparation of 
viands against the same solemnity. And 
lest those kitchens should not be suffi¬ 
cient, there were numberless leaden caldrons 
placed outside them, for the cooking of meats. 
And it is to be remembered, that the great 
kitchen, in which fowls and. other things 
were to be cooked, was wholly uncovered at 
tbe top, so tliat all manner of snaoke might 
esdbpe. No one can idescrfbe the other uten¬ 
sils necessary for the sustentation of so great 
a court: no one can tell the, numlier of 
barrels of wine which were prepared for 
it.” Yes, certainly, the antiquary ,oan. 
There were three hundred barrels of, vin 
ordinaise^ of.wbioh one hundred and six¬ 
teen were emptied on the coronation day. 
They’ cost six hundred and forty-three 
imut^s, fifteen shillings, and fourpence; which 


sum you must multiply by fifteen.to Tiring it 
to the value of money at the present day. 
A shitliug in the days of the Edwards cor¬ 
responds to fifteen williuga in. tihe days of 
Victoria. " , 

Tim kitchens, as we have sSiid,' w^ira merely 
sheds.' In the seventeenth'year of Hensy the. 
Third, the royal kitchens at OjCford were 
blown down by a strong wind. A.latge shed, 
to contain wood for the kitchen tos and for 
any other fiise that might be made, was, of 
course, necessary. Tlie Londoners, at 'first, 
living in little whitewashed boxes, made s 
strong objection to the use bf sea-coal, on' 
account of its being impossible to keep their 
walls white in the smoke it made. 

To the Kibg’s houses there wore now at¬ 
tached “ wardrobes: ” a set of windy lofts or 
store-rooms, in which were kept the heavy 
clotlis and stuffi for the apparel of the house¬ 
hold. Here, the king’s tauors worked. The 
court attendants being all clothed^at the King’s 
expense, he was a wholesale purchaser' of 
draper’s goods; and„ at that perioA such 
quantities as he rej^iuired of fur and cloth 
could be had only at the .great j^riodical 
fairs. Hence tin^neeessity of wardrobes, in 
which also weresHjjed, by-the-by, almonds, 


ity of wardrobes, in 
by-the-by, almonds, 


sugar, spic^ and all things nice which came 
under the title of stomatica. 

In the year 1245, the predecessor of 
Edward the First had only one glass cup, 
which Guy'de Eoussillon had given to him. 
He sent it to Edward of Westminster, 
a famous goldsmith in. his day, with orders 
to take off the glass foot and to mount it 
on a foot of silver gilt; to make a handle 
to it answering to the foot; to surround it 
with silver-gilt hoops; and,, having done this 
with all haste, to present it in his name to the 
Queen. Glass was first applied to windows 
in the churches and the monasteries; and 
although the Edwards and some of their chief 
nobles introduced gloss into their own win¬ 
dows also, they did so sparingly, using it as 
so rare a luxury, that, in the rost of palaces, 
there was but a glass ■window here and 
there,' the other, windows having wooden 
lattice or wooden shutters. The 'glass in a 
man’s windows was a portion of his personal 
estate. 

The Romans made good glass, and knew 
the use of it in windows. Brittle as glass is, 
it stood firm under the blows that crushed the 
Roman empire; and, from the beginning of 
the middle ages, the island of Muraiio, near 
Venice, was celebrated for ite works in this 
material. In Italy, church windows Were 
glazed in the seventh century. The art 
spread into France and Germany long befope 
l»iglaud jwactised it. It used to be Stained 
by us, in England, from tbe Flemings, in ex¬ 
change fer wool; some came from Normandy; 
that Dehig all, or chiefly, window glass ; the 
drinking-glasses were made in Venice, after 
patterns sent out by the English dealers. 
After the age of the Edwards, m 1386, glass 
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i^aa ao scarce,' that, to mend tlm 'broken irin- 
dows in a chapel at Stamfbrd, |Cing issued 
his writ to one Nicholas Hoppevell, to take 
as much glass as he oouid.fiad» br might be 
needful for his purpose ttios' the counties of 
Norfolk, Northampt^ Iv^ic^ter, and lino 
coin. 'Tet, though sbi^y glssB \na not very 
dear ; and, fimm -we faii'ly may de> 

duce, that it was on the whole, mndi 
cared about. in the reign of Edward 

the First, it cost bat'threepence-halfpenny a 
foot, including the expense of glaaing; thre^ 
pence-halfpenhy Jc^ng, it is remembered, 
equal to about four shilUugs tmd tburpence 
of our modem current. 

lu the matter of fire-places, "it must be, 
observed, that marble mantel-pieces, carved or 
pmuted, were in use at tlda^period. One of 
the cosey notions of King 'Henry the Third 
wi^ that a certain mantel-piece should be 
painted over with a blue-nosed personification 
of winter—an 61d man with contoited body, 
by way of contrast to the comfortable 
blaze. So Egyptian ladies had the head of a 
demon to adorn the handles of their looking- 
glasses, and to cheer their l^rts by the 
suggestion of a contrast, i^luantel-pieces 


did not always border ''^ues. In many 
remains of this period no trace of a chimney is 
perceptible, because it was a common custom 
to attach it to the wall in the form of a light- 
plastered structure,^—a mere cobweb^ which, 
of course, time would have dusted oiF. , 
We have mentioned the stairs, often exter¬ 
nal, which led . to the solar chamber. Some¬ 
times these stalls commuuioated with a trap¬ 
door. It was through a trap-door that Hemy 
the Third descended from his chamber to his 
chapel at Clarendon; so the said chamber 
hod another quality pertaining to a cock¬ 
loft. In Eochester Castle the chapel of the 
same King was above the chamber, and hia 
Mi^esty ordered the construction of an outer 
stair, because he had been worried, by the 
niunber of people passing up to chapel 
through his hcd-room. 

Deid wainsepting painted, esneciall v painted 
green, and starred with gula or aecorated 
with pictui^ began now to be adopted by 
the high and mi^ty. It was probably not 
carried higher than five or six feet. Hang¬ 
ings were not generally applied to private 
rooms, though they wqre used abundantly in 
churches on a festival; also, the outsider of 
houses in towns were covered with drapery on 
great occssions, so that the stareets were on 
each side thoroughly be-curtained. ■ 

In the reign of Hen^ the Tliml, the first 
attempts were made at underground drainage. 
The refuse and dirty water from the royal 
kitchmis had long been carried through the 
(■^.jgroat hall at Westminster; but the foul 
' ■ .ipdours were said seriously to affect the people''8 
, health. An under-ground drain was devised, 
therefore, to carry the offensive matter to the 
Thames. 

Furniture, at this more advanced period, still 


had to be mtuie for its owner on the premises. 
In 1249, Henry the Third sent a •writ to one of 
his IfflilifiBi, authorising him to obtain by gift 
or purchase a great ^ch tree for the pur- 
of making tables for the royal kitchens. 
E was to be sent by water to London imme- 
^haiely. There were -fixed tables and forms 
in the ^at hall; the roy^ seat, sometimes of 
stone, being elaborately carved and pmntedi 
In the ^vate chamber, fcuins and <fiifurs were 
fintened round the wall; ao the King and 
(^ueen and their attendants must have made 
ra&er a stiff party when they sat together. 
There were some moveable chairs; the 
Coronation chair, in Westminster Abbey, 
beii^ one of them. Elemior of Castile intro¬ 
duced, for her own use, carpets—^to the 
scandal of the ]l^ndoners. Carpets, how¬ 
ever, as church furniture, had long been 
known. Eleanor’s faslilon was not fol¬ 
lowed, even by Kings, until the succeeding 
centu^. The private chamber, when large, 
was sometimes divided into boxes by thin 
partitlonii, which kept the royal person more 
secluded. The bed of the King was a clumsy 
sofa, to which by this time a canopy had 
come' to be added. The King’s mattresses, 
bolsters, and pillows were covered with silk 
or velvet. Sheets and counterpanes -Were 
used even by men quite in the middle class, 
and the royal outlay fur table-linen leads one 
to suppose that at the royal feasts clean 
table-cloths were spread even before the poor. 
Upon the cloth, the mighty salt-cellar was the-, 
chief table ornament; tbe King feasted from 
silver; but the people ate and drank from 
wooden bowls and platters. Courds, horns, 
and cocoa-nut shells were also put in valuable 
settings, and employed as cups. 

People ate with their fingers, or used spoons. 
Tbe cook is often represented, in the pictures, 
of the Mriod, bringing bis meat upon the sjiit, 
and offering it in that way to each guest, who 
cuts off wiw his knife, and removes with his 
fingers, what he wants, and suffers the cook 
then to pass on, and - present the spit to hia 
neighbour. Among very gmt people these 
spits were usually made of silver. Forks were 
scorned by Mr. Bull, long after this period, 
when they were known in England. It waa 
a mark or good breeding to keep the hand as 
little greasy as possible. It is recorded of 
Matthias Cox’vinus. King of Hungary, from 
1458 to 149p, that he was very accomplished 
inihis.respect. His contemporary InoOTapher 
says that at that time, in Hungary, foras were 
not,i;[Sed at m.ble, as they were in many pat^ 
of. I^ly; but that at meals each person laid 
hold or ^e meat with his fingers, and on that 
account Hungarian fiugers were always found 
to be much stained with 'sa^on, which was 
then put into sauces and soup. ThC ftiogra- 
ber |)raises the King for eating without a 






never dirtying his clotliea. 

Now, as to tbe aspect of the country. 

It is well known that every coun^'^,in 
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England contained, at the time of which we 
fliwak, forests or woods, abounding in game, 
and not deficient in wolves—four-footed and 
two-footed. For, to these foresia» fied ^eat 
numbers of lawless men: wholurkedbehino the 
bushes, and had UtUe mercy upon Wa^forers. 
For better |iroteoti6n against rnich xnar^ders, 
it was enacted in ,1285, "that the highways 
leading from one market town to another 
' should be widened, so that there should be so 
bushes, woods or dilms within two hundred feet 
on each mde of the road; and those pro^etora 
who refused to cut down underwoods-imutting 
I on high>-roadff were to be held responsible for 
I all feloniOB that might be committed by per- 
j sous lurking in their covert." Next to London, 

I Winchester, th^ old Anglo-Saxon capital, 

I I was the chief town of England in those day a 
I At Winchester there was held yearly a great 

fair; and upon traders journeying to this fair, 
with goods, or quitting « with money, robbers 

I loved to pounce. The wooded pass of Alton 
j was a favourite ambuah for the outlaws, so 

II that a custom arose of sending five mounted 
I serjeants-at-arms to keep this pass during the 
I continuance of this fiur of St. Giles. 

I Of the districts uncovered by forest, a large 

I I part was occupied by fens and marshes, on' 
which cranes and storks, botli now extinct in 

I this country, were plentiful. The roads were, 
I such as we should now not tolerate. There; 

I were no inns ; monasteries were the halting 
i places of the traveller; he received there food 
{! and lodging gratis, and was sold provisions to 

II take forwani on his journey. Towns were 
ij generally walled j the chief towns, then, being, 

after LoAdou, Winchester, York, Lincoln, 
|j Boston, St. Ives, Lynn, and Stamford. Dover 
and Dunwich were both important seaports, 
jl and Southampton already a thriving place. 

Y.armouth was starting into life uirough 
i; the herring-fishery, and Newcastle had just 
i begun to profit by its coal. But over the 
whole countiy there was noihing like the hive 
of people which inoi-ease of weiuth and popu¬ 
lation now supplies for the day’s work of 
British Industry. 'The whole population of 
Jjondon itself under twenty thousand. 
“ III the fourteenth centuiy, the whole num¬ 
ber of the inhabitants of Lincoln, who con¬ 
tributed to an assessment of ninths, was less 
than eight hundred." London we have to; 
picture os a mass of littlewhitewashed tene¬ 
ments, with an approach to pavemeht in the 
narrow streets, each street appropriated to its 
own t^e. Down the centre of streets leading 
to the Thames, ran the town dramage into the 
jiver; near the river, dwelt the merchants 
and the adventurers on the deep sea. Beside 
the corpomtim wards, the city coutain^l 
sokes or districts' under independent lords’; 
the soke lords and their tenants had a vote 
as citizens, but were exempt from city juris¬ 
diction. The consrauence of .this arrange¬ 
ment,* was & city divided against itself, which 

f iye' comparative impunity to malefactors, 
he streets were so dangerous that the canons 
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of Bt. Mariihvle-Griind were afraid to go 
across the road to their collegiate church, 
and so obtained leave to connect their lodg¬ 
ings with the chur(^‘ -1tOW«r’'hy a wooden 
bndge. ^ 

^e main traffic out; of Iiendeu was to 
Dover, and this road waB>wdziked by hack¬ 
ney-men, who let a horse At • Sbutiiwark 
for the stige to Bochester, where- it was 
exolringed for another hackney ^t went on 
to Canterbury, and so on. The cliarge. was for l 
each of those two stages nxteen pence; that is i 
to say, a sovereign in present money. Carts 
were also provided to tranapprt the luggage ; 
but the roads* were so bad that in some uis" 
tricts it was necessary to rest'the cattle four 
days after Jaravellicg two, although the usage' 
was to travel four days and rest three; 

BO four days made a week to travellers. No 
cross-road could be attempted Without the 
assistance of a guide, Lames of rank went 
out occasionally in covered cars, vehicles 
richly painted and lined, bht lumbering i 
wagons as to their construction. King Henry j 
the Third ordered a bouse of deal to be made, 
running on wheels fso a King of England was 
the first of tj^long train of attractions who 
have since trMMjM in caravans. ! 

Trade was in ke&ping with the poverty and 
scanty numbers of the population. Gold¬ 
smiths and others merely worked in other 
men’s material. Those who kept stores sup¬ 
plied them from the annual foirs, and if any 
ran upou,the shops exhausted them, it was 
requisite to wait until the next fair c.'uue rounrl. 
■When Henry the Tliird wanted to take Bed¬ 
ford Castle, pickaxes were required, and 
ropes wherewith to pull the battering ma* 
chinea He sent a royal order to the ^erifis 
of Loudon to supply the necessary articles; i 
they were not to be raised in London; and 
ropes and mckaxes were demanded of the ], 
sherii& of Dorsetshire, and other counties: I, 
immense trouble being taken, throughout sevo- 11 
ral counties, to execute an order which two 
tradesmen would now receive as a trifling 
item in the routine of their business. 

When it is remembered that the details of { 
home comfort which we have given, miserable 
as they are; have been drawn from the estii- 
blishments of Kings, it will be easy to imagine 
what was the condition ofthe common people in 
this country during the blessed agesof romsneo 
andchiyaliy. Those wretched good old times! !: 
There is hardly a glory in them that will bear ;' 
the light. Even the Wordon pie, that phantom i 
emblem of good cheer, which we troll over with '' 
an oily chuckle when we sing, about the monks , 
of old, is—what) "The Cistertian monks of | 
Warden, in Bedfordshire, produced, at some !| 
early but uncertaintime, a baking variety of the j j 
pear. It bore, and still bears, the name of the* |, 
abbey; St figured on its armorial escutcheon, ’ 
and supplied the contents of those Wordon 
pies so often named in old descriptions of 
feasts.’’ The flagon of wine and the Warden 
pie, what have they come to I Vin ordinain 
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in, a wooden mug, and a qua^y mess of 
bal(ii?g pears under.a'pie-enu£^0f..t^e Middle 

Ageal . . ' . 

DOWN .WanSBCsia^EL WAY 

“Sib,” said SaliuieK|f<ilui8on to the Scotch 
gentleman'— '‘ eiir,1i^^tBfcea walk down rieefe 
Street.” If I hadndlta&ouBand other reasons 
to love and memorj- of the great 

and good old doctor,'! should still love and re¬ 
vere it for h^ jafeference of Fleet Street to the 
fields—of rtroetfl-generally to sylvan shades— 

. of the hnxd' of &eu and the rattling of wheels, 
to the chixp ' 0 f the docket or the song of the 
skylarl^ vlt may be prejudice, or an unpoetic 
mind, CO! no on; but I am 'bf the street^ 
streety. I love to take long walks, not only 
down Fleet Street, but up and down all other 
streets, alleys, and lanes. I love to loitei* about 
Whitehall, and speculate as to which window 
of the Banqi^ting House it was, and whether 
at the front, or at the liack, that Charles 
Stuart came out to his death. I see a vivid 
mind-picture of the nuge crowd gathered 
together that bleak Jauviary morning, to wit¬ 
ness the fall of that “ grej'diisrowned head." 
Drury Lane I aflfect espaf!!fB&,- past and pre¬ 
sent—^the Maypole, Nelly Gwynn, and the 
Eiirls of Craven, dividing my interest with 
■Vinegar Yard, the costermongers, the pawn¬ 
broker^ and the stage-door of the theatre 
ronnd the comer, Holbom, Ciieapside, tbe 
Old Bailey, the great thoroughfares on the 
Surrey side of the water, have .all- nqual 
chamis for me. 

I will take a walk “ down Whitechapel 
wiyi” 

How many thousands, df ns have lived for 
years—for a third part of our lives, probably, 
ih London—and bave never been down the 
Whitechapel Eoad 1 I declare that there are 
not half-a-dozen persons in the circle of my 
acquaintance who can tell mo where Bethim 
Green is. As to Eatcliff Highway, ShadweU, 
Poplar,.limehouse, and Eotherhithe, they tire 
entirely term incognitce to shoals of bom-and- 
bred Londoners. 

“ Down Whitechaperway.” Have yon ever' 
been “down'” that way, reader-! Ten to one 
you have 'iot. You have heard, probably, of 
Whitechapel needles j and the costermonger 
jS^m whom you may occasionally have con¬ 
descended to purchase vegetables would very 
likely inform you, were you to ask him, 
that he lives “ down that way.” Perhaps 
ypur impressions connected with Whitechapel, 
refer,vaguely to butchers, probably, to 

or pwsibly to thieves. Very likely you 
fflPi t trouble yourself at all about the matter. 
J^Vbad an aunt once who lived at Mile 
jEnd; but sbe quarrelled with everybody 
during her lifetime, and left her money to 
the London Hospital when she died, and you 

i never went to see her. You see scores of om- 

5' ',.nibu8e8 pass your door daily, with Aldgate, 
'Whitechapel, Mile End, ^aiinted on meir 

Si*-:- 

panels; Ijtit yom>have no business to transact 
there, and. let' 'the omnibusesigo on their way 
without farther comment. 

^Ose ^ho care to know a little, about what 
peighbours in the, for East are doing 
this, ^tu^y niglit, are veiy welcome to ac¬ 
company me in t^ .Ettle ezourdon I am 
about to make. 'Aithick pair of boots, and 
perhaps a mackintosh, or some light covering 
of that sort, would not be out of place ; for it 
is as rainy, slushy^ and.mnddy aSaturday night 
as you would desire to have (or not to have) in 
the month of October. Stay, here is a fi^icnd . 
v^ith us who has known Whitechapel and its 
purlicqs any time this hve-abd-t'^enty years, 
on all sorte of days add nights. Here is i 
another who is an enthusiast in the noble art | 
of self-d^euce; and who insists on forming 
one of our parfy, on the principle that a night 
excursion to ' 'Whitechapel must necessarily 
involve a “scrimmage,” and an opportunity , 
to develop tihe celebrated tactics of the prize- { 
ring on a grand scale. Those who patronise i 
the deleterious weed may light cigars; and so ! 
onwar^ towards Whitechapel ! j 

On, through Fleet Street — ^passing St. Dun- j 
Stan’s as eight strikes ; noting the newspaper ; 
ofiQces blazing with gas from basement to 
garret ; jostlra occasionally by the well-look¬ 
ing (though ruined) agricultural gentlemen, 
with massy watch-chains (and bankrupt purses) 
who have been discuBsiiig port and Protection 
after an ample dinner at Peele’soi; Ander- 
ton’s. On, and up Ludgatc tbe lofty, watch¬ 
ing the red and blue %htB of the doctors’ j 
Aops as they arC mirrored in the wet pave- ; 
ment ; and thinking, perhaps^ that;, after all, j 
there may be some good in that early-closing ; 
movemeul which has fastened the j)ortak of ' 
all those magniScent palaces of linen-drapei^, ! 
and sent those shoals of sjimce clerks and ■ 
assistants forth for health and recreation — 
many, it is to be hoped, to the Literary and 
Scientific.Institute, the class-zoom, aud the 
singing lesson, aud not aU (as some kind souls 
would insinuate) to tlie taproom or the cigat 
shop. On, round the solemn dome of St. Paul’s, 
and bj’ that remarkable thoroughfare on the j 
left-hand side, where, * to .my mind, the 1 
odours of a pastrycook’s shop, of a tallow- | 
manufiictory, of the Chapter Coffee House, ' 
and all the newly-bound books in Paternoster | 
Bow ajre irrevocably combined and blended, i 
On, by Cheapside, the magnificent, where j 
rows of dazzling gas-reflectors illumine shop- ! 
fronts, teeming with yet more dazzling stores 
of watche 4 rich jewellery, and bales of •' 
silver spoons and forks. There are desol&te 
ragged wretches stariug wistfully at the 
glittering heaps of baubles, just 'as they 
would at the pennyworth of pudding in the 
window of a cook’s shop. Are they siiecu- 
lating on the possibility of a gold watch Ail¬ 
ing a hungry belly? or are they, haply, con¬ 
templating one bold dasb through the frail 
sheet of gloss — one hasty snatch at tbe 
watches, aud rings, and bracelets — oiie i^des- 
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perate throw for luxury and riot at 'Whe boat, 
or at the worst for the comfortable gaol,. tit« 
warm convict’s dress, and the snug ^ srtth 
its hot-water pipes 1 „ , : 

LeavingChes^^e,the magnificent; broUo- 
ing the (nnhibuses .in .the Foulti^ as best we 
may; skirting the huge Mansion House,’whett 
a feeble gleam ..fironr. an ^office on ij^e' hase^! 
ment suggests tSiat Mes»% John andSjtaoi^ 
Forrester are yet wide aWake, wlule the broad 
glare of light firom the windowa in Cfiikrlotte 
Bow prodaims jolly d.vio lestivitieB. in 'the 
Egyi)tian Hall.; atfiking through Cornhill, the 
wealthy;' croseing Qxaoechuroh Street, and 


South S^House, into old fiishoi^te’ Street, 
just to have a vagabond (^uacter^nfan hour or 
so of thought about Bantm Bribers, Drosby 
Hall, Great St. Heleuls, Thomas More; 
and Mr. Boas the hairdressOT :-^npposing this. 
I say, our party boldly invades Leadenhall 
Street. Opposite the India House I must stop 
for a moment, however. -Is there notBilliter 
Street hard-by, with that never-dying smeD 
of Cuslunere shawls and opium chests about 
; the sale-rooms ? Is there not St. Mary Axe, 
redolent of Hebrew London T Is there not the 
great house itself, with all its mighty associa¬ 
tions of Clive and Warren Hastings, Nunco- 
mar, and Lally ToUendal, Piassy, Araot, and 
Seringapatam — Sherida^ thundering in 
Westminster Hall on the case of the Begums— 
and the mighty directore, with their millions 
of subjects, and their palaces in Belgravia and 
Tybimiia, who were once but poor hucksters 
iiud chapm^ of Trichouopoly chains and 
' indigo balls—mere buyei's and sellers of ricei 
sugar, and pepper ? But -my companions are 
impatient, and, dropping a basty tear to the 
memory of Mr. Toole, the great toastmaster 
and beadle — (dost thou remember him, 
Eugenio, in that luagnificeiit cocked hat and 
acailet coat ?)—wo leave Lead^hall Street| 
the broail for Leadenhall Street the narrow; i 
and where the .tortuous Fenchureh Street I 
also converges, emerge into the open space by 
Aldgate piunp. We have no time to dilate 
on tlie antiquity of . the pump. A hundred 
yards to the loft,-and here we are, not abso¬ 
lutely in Whitechapel itself, but at the 
entrance of that peculiar and eliaracteristio 
district, which I take to he lionnded by MHe- 
eAd gate on the east, and by. the establishment 
of A^ssra Aaron ^d Sou on the west. 

First, Aaron. Gas, splendour, wealth, 
^boundless and immeasui-fubleiSat a'glance, 
CoufitlesB stories of gorgeous show-rooms,- 
laden to repletion with rich garments.■" Gas 
everywhere. Seven hundred burners,they 
whi^r to me. The tailoring department; 
•the Imberdashery department; the nat, boots, 
shawl, outfitting, eutleiy department., - Hun¬ 
dreds of., departments. Legions of “ our 
young men” in irreproalobable coats, and 
ueckcdoihs void of reproach. . CorintMau 
•. qi)Iumns, enriched cornice^ sculptured panels, 


arabesque cefiings,-massive chandeliers, soft 

cat^wts of .choicer TMttraiU|; iaitwy> ele^nce, 

-theTiclwB of a wmi^ 'thre metsfaHhdiae m two, 
everything that anyb^yi.di»»r''cottld want, 
from a tin shaving-pot* -WA tHf^mace shawl. 
Aastoniahihg ..oheapneiHHMrinj^dd^^ celerity— 
ehtehant^ cdvility! -of the ' 

Mindiiesl Of theMinorieiit'^Weiywheie. 

L He,, pervades' Aldgaie; he lommi un'^'Wbite- 
oha|w; 'Wt '4Ariar saspenffion-'bitidge'''seems . 
to o<^aaBt'''1ii8 Minorial palace wfth.' his* 
West' End Brimch. . Aaron iseverywhere. 
Wben'I came*’from"Weedon the other day, 
ids''.pstidaers-pelted'me With his pamphlets 
«s I .,quittM the-railway station. Aaron 
has ■WT8W*.ed-;^he,..lyre'and the bays from 
our laxmei^’lir^htutid^; he and his son are the 
monarcas'wwarnaasns. His circulars are 
thrown fjtoiA bhUoons and fired out of cannon. 

I believe they must grow in ^market gai-dens 
somewhere ont of town—'they are ao numerous. 
Of course, Aaron is a ^eat public benefactor. 

Crossing the Minories, and ^eejnng on the 
ri^ht-hand side-^of the ru&d, we are in the very 
thick of “Butcher'Bow” at once. A city of 
meat! The gas, nb longer gleaming through 
grouhd-glaSB«^obes, or aided by polished 
reflectors, butn^mg from- primitive tubes, 
lights up a kmg vmta of, beef, mutton^ and ve.al. 
I«gs, shoulders, loins, ribs, hearts, livers, 
kiibieyB, gleam in all the gaudy panoply of 
scarlet white on every side. “ Buy, buy, 
buy! ” resounds shrilly through the gimsy, 
tobacco-laden, gas-rarefied air. There ai-e 
eIo<][uent butchers, who rival Orator HeUley in 
their encomiums on the legs and briskets they 
expose ; insiniiatiug butchers, who wheeiile 
the BOfler sek into purchasing,' with sly 
jokes aud well-tuiTiod aompliments; dignified 
butchers (mostly plethono, -'double-chinned 
men, in top-boots, and doubtless wealthy), 
who seem to tiiink that' the mere appeai-Buce 
of their meat, and of themselves, is suificient 
to ehsnre custom, and seldom, condescend to 
mutter more than an occasional “Buy!” 
Then, there are bold butchers—vehement 
rogues, in stained frocks—^who utter 'frantic 
shouts of “Buy, buy, buy!” ever and anon 
making a ferocious sally into the sti-eet, aud 
seizing some unlucky wight, who buys a leg 
of mutton or a bullock’s heart, ruAena, wUnsT 

Bless the -women I how they love market¬ 
ing 1 Here they ■ are by scores. Pr^y 
faces, ugly faces, young-and rdd, chaffering, 
sinqiering, and scolding vriiemontly. Now, 
it is the portly matroit—houBekeepCT, may 
be, to some wealthy,--iWrired bid bachelor; 
she awes the beddest fetrtehe*’,' and makes even 
the dignified one iuefinainhis-top-bdots. And 
here is the neWiy-mafltied-artisan’s wife—a 


what she shall buy, aud luring implicit, and, ' 
it is to be'-boped, not misplaced, confidence in 
the insinuating butcher, who could, I verily 
believe, persuade “her’' that a pig’s fiy is a 
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. aaddle of mutton. Poor thing! 4Ste is aozions 
to he at home and get l!om’s siMer ready for 
him; and as for Tom, the gets away 

the publmhoium wiia^eire his wages are 
pmd him ev^ ^turdity i^t,' Oie better it: 
will be for his w^e fi^ fot'him, too. I opine. 
There are but few mals^tmdiaBerB of outmer's I 
meat. StM, here is OfUe—a little, rosy man, ih 
deep black, and veiy big basket, and 

holding by the hfisira' little rosy girl, m black; 
as deep. Me isW wi'^wer, I dare say, and th& 
little girl his .diu^hter. How will it be, f. 
wonder, with'iliat (souple, a dozen yeua hence f 
Will the lit|^ girl grow big enough to go to 
market by hmsel^ while mther smokes Ms 
pipe at home 1 or, will father marry again, 
and a shrewish stepmother Ul-treat the girl, 

till she tuns away and-WeSiwell 1 we mto 

other matters beside Butcher Bow to attend 
to. We can but spare a glance at that gaunt 
old man, with the bristly beard and the red 
eyelids, who is nervously lingering, while he 
endeavours to beat down the mice of those 
sorry scraps of meat yonder. His history is 
plain enough to read, sad is printed in three 
letters on his face. G. I^N. 

On the pavement of this Batcher Bow, we 
have another market, and«e^and one too. 
Not confined, however, t<?^he sale of any one 
particular article, but diversified in an eminent 
degree. Half-way over the cai*)»tone and 
the guiter, is an apparently intenninable line 
I of “ standings ” and “ pitdies,” consisting of 
trucks, barrows, baskets, and boards on 
tressels, laden with almost every imaginable 
kind of small merchandise. Caters, vege¬ 
tables, fruit, combs, {nrints in inverted um¬ 
brella^ ballads, cakes, sweet stuff, fried ifah, 
ai'tificim flower8,(<) chairs, brushes and brooms, 
soap, candlffli, crockery-ware, ironmongery, 
cheese, walking-sticks, looking-glasses, frying- 
pans, oibles, waste-paper, toys, nuts, and fire- 
. wood. These form but a tithe of the contents 
of this Wlatechax>el Bezesleen. Each stall is 
illuminated, and each in its own peculiar 
manner, ^me of the vendors are careless, 
and their lamps are but primitive, consisting of 
a rushlight stuck in a lump of clay, or aturuip 
cut in hai£ But there is a degree of luxury 
in not a few; " Holliday’s lamps,” green paper 
shades, “fifhtail” burners, and, occasionally, 
comphin^ lamps, being freely exhibited. I 
don’t think you could collect together, in any 
given place m Europe, a much qjiieerer assort¬ 
ment than the sellers of the articles exposed, 
were it not the bnyers thereof. Here are 
brawny costermongers by d(^iis, in the or¬ 
thodox oordutoya, mr caps, and “ king’s imm ” 
haudkerchiefs. Lungs of leather have they, 

■ mar vellons eloquence, also, in pnuring carrots, 
|jSip8, and red herrings. Here, too, Ure 
^ItM^zUechanics, manufacturers of the articles 
sell, and striving with might and 

^11 them; and you will find very few, or 
'^kktiier, no Irish among this class. I see 
women among the street sellers, as I move 
alpi^-^me, poor widow souls—some, who ; 


have grown old iu street trading—.some, 
little jniuy tottei'ing things, sobbing and 
shivmpjg as they seQ. The buyers are of all 
deseriptuas, from the middle to the veiy 
lowest chuas, induuve. Buddy mechauics, 
with their wives on* their arms, and some 
s^ow wd shabby, reeling to and fr-om the 
|^n-shbps._ Decent married women, and comely 
servant girls, with latch-keys and market- 
baskets. B^;garB, by dozens. Slatternly, 
.frowsy, drabs of women^ wrangling with 
wrinkled crones, and bating doy^u the priew 
of a bunch of carrots fiercely. Blackguard 
boys, with painted faces, tumUmg head over 
heels in the mud. Bulky ooetms, vdiose day’s 
Work m over, or who do not care to work at 
alL Grimy dustmen, newly emancipated from 
the laystiul. The tee-headed, or battered- 
bonnete members of the class called (and 
truly) unfortunate, haunt the other side of 
the road. Ilhore is too much light and noise 
here for them. 

But the noise ! the yelling, screecliing, 
howling,' swearing, laughing, fighting satur- 
ualm; the combinatiou of commerce, fun, 
frolic, cheating, almsdving, thieving, and 
devilry ; the Geneva-laden tobacco-charged 
atmosphere ! The thieves, now pursuing their- 
vocation, by boldly snatching joints of meat 
from the hooks, or articles from the stalls j 
now, peacefully, basket in hand, msiing their 
Saturaay ni^t’s marketing (for even thieves 
most eat). The short pipes, the thick sticks, 
the -milaewed umbrellas, the dirty faces, the 
ragged coats! Let us turn into the gin-shop 
here, for a moment. 

It is a remarkably lofifcy, t^ugh not vcjy 
spacious, edifice—^the area, both befoi’e and 
behind the bar, being uomewhat narrow. 
There are enormous tubs of gin, marked with 
an almost fabulous number of gallons each; 
and there are composite columns, and mirrors, 
and handsome clocks, and ormolu candelabra, 
in the approved Seven Dials style. But the 
comity are different.. They have not the 
steady, methodical, dram-drinking system of 
the iseven Dials, Drury lane, and Holbom 
gin-shop habituis 'j the tremulous deposition 

At-* L* ‘ •_1 _ \. t/*. .-1*1 


the mouth^foUowed Dv the speedy exit of the 
regate drem-drinker,'who takes his “drain” 
and is of^ even if he is in again in a short 
time. These Whitechapel gin-linkers brawl 
and screech horribly. Blows are fr^ly ex¬ 
changed, atj^ sometimes pewter measures fly 
through the air like Shrapnel shells. The 
stufiT itself, which in tlie western gin-shops 
goes genei^y by the name of “ bme ruin ” 
or “ short,” is here called, indifferently, “tape,” 
“ms*,” “ duk«s” “gatter,” and “Jacky,” Two 
mor^ peculiarities I oterve also. One is, 
that there ore no ^rnoe temaida, or amil^ 
landladies—stidwart men in White aprccis 
suj^ly their ph^ The second is, that thasw 
are a multiplicity of doors, many mcxre 
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demonstrated to me by tbe sunultaneoiis ^eo: 
tionof tb^ ‘^©bstropeltras’^.ltisblabotuw*,] 
by three ^ the siialwart barmsa.. 

The tnudes.and barrows, the firjied.iisli aa^dJ 
artificial flowers, are not quite so abundant 
wW we have passed a tborough&re «dled ^ 
Somerset Stmt They get evieu more scarce' 
when we see, on the other side of tiie rood, twO | 
stone posts, or obelisks on a small sc^. 
tnarlring at (Hiee the boundaries of the City, 
and .the cotnmenoemept of that renowned 
thoroughiare, politely called Middlesex Street, 
but known to Europe in general, and the 
. nobility and gentry connects with the trade 
in old clotdies in particular, in Petticoat Lane. 
It is no use going down there this Saturday, 
for the Hebrew community, who formits chief 
delight and ornament, are aU enjoying their 
"shobfahouse ,” and we shall, meet with them 
elsewhere. We will, if you please, cross over, 
leaving the curbstone market (which only 
exists on one side), and, allured by the notes 
of an execrably played fiddle, enter one of 
those dazzling hails of delight, called a" penny 
gaff.” 

The "gaff” throws out no plausible pufii, 
no mend^ions placau-ds, respe^ing the enter- 
tainment to be found therein. The public 
take the genuineness of the “gaff” for granted, 
and enter by dozens. The “ gaff’’ has been a 
shop—a simple shop—with a back parlour to 
it, and bus been converted into a hall of 
delight, by the very simple process of knocking 
out the shop front, and knocking down 
the partition between tbe shop and parlour. 
The gas-fittings yet renudn, and eveu the 
original counters, which are converted into 
“reserved seats,” on which, for the outlay of 
twopence, as iminy costers, thieves, Jew-boys, 
and young ladies, as can fight for a place, 
ore sitting, standing, or lounging. For the 
common herd—the ol iroWol—the conditio 
vivendi is simply the payment of one penny, 
for which they get standing rooms in what 
are somewhat vaguejy terme<l the “ stalls,” 
—plainly speaking, the body of the shop. The 
pruBceuium is marked by two gas “ battens ” 
or pipes, perforated With holes for .burners, 
traverai^ the room horizontally, above and 
Mow. There are some monstrou| engravings, 
ill vile frames, suspended from the walls, some 
vilely coloured pWer casts, and a stuffed 
monstrMty or two in glass casea The place 
is abominably dirty, and fhe odour of the comr 
pasny genetraUy, asm. of the shamtohacco they 
m-e Bau>kine,-m.^werfa], 

A (fflpitafnous© though, to-night: a bumper, 
indeed. Such a bumper, in.&ct, that they have 
been obliged to .place benches on the stage 
(two ^latiks on- tressels), oh-whidv some of 
the oandidates for the'reserved seats are ac- 
commodatod.. As I. enter, a gentlem^ in a 
^stian Buiff deliheraiely walkB.tuiross the stage 
and' lightB bis pipe at, the^footh^ts; while a 
utfighliiour'of mine, of the p^sharion, 


who smells feaifuHy of %ieid' fish, dexterously 
throws a cotton bHndkerwififi eot.taiuiug some 
aayoury condiment fi'eta, the- atidls to the 
res^rvM seats, where It. qafiigM by a lady 
whom he addresses by 

Bet.” Bet is, perhaps, a atrs^^Sh these parts, 
and: my Hebrew friend wi«l^ :’toCai|iow heir 
that Whitechapel can assert'ite'chaiitoteir for 
howitality. 

^ence for the manager, if you nleasa1-«’Who 
comes forward witii an elaborate bow, sad a 
white hat in his hand, to addi’esa thsahdittace. 
A slight disturbance has occurred, it.appears, 
in the course of tlie evening; ^e 
presario complains bitterly 5f ttie “ madkin- 
notions ” of certain parties “next door,” who 
seek to injure him by creating an uproar, after 
he has gone to tiie expense of engaging “ four 

f ood actora ” for the express amusement of the 
Iritish public. The “ next door ” jmrties are, 
it would seem, the proprietors of an adjacent 
public-house, who have sowht to sedubc away 
the supporters of the “ b;i vaunting the 
superior qualities of their cream ^in, a cuckoo 
clock, and the “ largest cheroots lu the world 
for a penny.” • 

Order is restored, and the performances 
commence. '‘Itn and Mrs. Stiver,” a buffo 
duet of exqnisiteNmniicalitjr, is iqmounced. 
Mr.Stitcher 18 atailor,attired in the i^oguised 
costume of a tailor on the stage, tWugh, I 
must confess, I never saw it ojf.. He has 
nankeen pantaloons, a red nightcap—a redder 
nose, and a cravat with enormous bows. Mrs. 
Stitcher is “ made up " to represent a slatternly 
shrew, and she looks it all over. Tliey sing a 
verse apiece i_ they sing a verse together; 
they quarrel, fight, and make it up again. 
The audienoo are delighted. Mr. S. reproaches 
Mrs. S. with the possession of a private gin- 
bottle ; Mrs. S. inveighs against the hideous 
turpitude of Mr. S. for pawning three pillow¬ 
cases to purchase beer. The audience are in 
ecstocies. A sturdy ooalheaver in the “ stalls ” 
slaps his thigh with delight. It is to real. 
Ugh ! terribly real; let us come away, eveu 
though murmurs inin through the stalls that 
“ The Baker’s Shop ” is to be sung. I see, as 
we edge away to the door, a young lady in a 
cotton velvet spencer, bare arms, and a shwl 
white calico skirt, advance to the footlights. 
I suppose she is the Fomarina,' who is to 
enchaut the dilettanti with the flowery song 
in qu estion. 

We are still in Whitechapd High Street; 
but in a wider port. Tbe curbstone market 
lias ceased; ana the, head quarters of com¬ 
merce are in the riiops. - .Wonderful shopd, 
these! Groans, who dazzle thrir customeis 
with marvellous Cliinese puatlngs, and sur¬ 
mount the elaborats vessels (Properti^ for 
a Pantomime), containing ^eir teas and 
sugars with stai^tling acrostics — pungent 
conundrums. ' Ts it in imagumtion only, or 
in reality, ihht 1 see, perked above these 
groceries, an imp—a fantastic imp, whose 
nead-dreSa is damped like a retort, who has 
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a • lanoeit in his ginUe, and' on vh[ 08 e brow 


. chong,” “Impei^ Gnn^^wler/’ this imp, 

f litting his thnmb to blR. nose) and spreading 
is fingera oat demonu^iy, whispers, “Sloe- 
, leaves, CSiina-olay, Ps^cpiiab bine, yellow bohre, 
gain,, tragacanth,, gwbage, poison 1 ”—^that, 
'pointing to Mat^vado, and “Fine West 
India,” and ^nWerdne lump,” he .mutters 
“Sand, challJ^'p^son I tliat whrni I talk of 
oocoa, he srnnimis, “ Venetian Bed, and desic¬ 
cated manrnral ”r-~i!hat, when I allude to coffee, 
mookingjgiboaofbamtl^ansjduoory, poison?— 
that be c^oes from the grocer’s to the baker's, 
next 'dbtiir, and executes maniacal gambadoes 
on the quartern loaves and Freneh rolls, 
nttecinig yells about eUalk, alum, and dead 
men^ bones?—that he draws chalk and horses’ 
brmns from the dairyman’s milk'; said horse¬ 
flesh, and worse offkl still, from sausages ?—that 
he shows me*everywhere fraud, adulteration 
and poison ! Avaunt, imp ! I isegin to think 
that there is nothing rtUd in the eating and 
drinking lino—^that nothing is but what is not 
—^that ml beer is eoccuhts indiews —all gin,; 


tnrpent/ine, m tins delusive^liiteehapel. And, 
not in Whitechapel alonA Art thou imnrn-' 
onlate, . Shoreditch? Art thou blameless,! 
Bmouj^ I, Canst thou place thy hand on 
thy waWccmt, Oxford Street, the aristocratic, ‘ 
and say thy tea knows no “ facing or glazing,” 
thy sugar no potato starch, thy beer no 
doctoring ? 

But one of my friends is clamorous for beer; 
and, avoid adulteration, we eschew the delu¬ 
sive mmn thoroughfare for a moment, and 
strike into a maze of littl^ unsavoury back- , 
streets, between Whitechapel Church and 
Goodman’s Fields. Here isabeer-shop—a little, 
blinking, wall-eyed edifice, with red curtains in 
the vliudow, and a bar squeezed up in one 
comer,, as though it were ashamed of itself. 
From the door of the tap-room which we open, 
cornea forth a thick, compact liody of smojee. 
There are; perhtqis, twenty people m the room, 
and Idiey are all smaking.like bniekilns. From 
a kibi atthe upper extremity, comes fortli the 
well-remembeiTM . notes of the . old trinhdied, 

“ Am Khem, am Bliein.” We are in Vateiv 
land at once. All these are Teutons—German 
sugar-bakers. There are hundreds more of 
their countrymen in the nkrlrew streets about 
here, and dozens of low lodging-houses, where 
the German emigrants are crimped and 
boarded and robbed. Here^ also, liye .the 
German buy-a-broom girls. There are little 
Germah nublio-houses, and German bakers, 

... and-ilitfIf'’shops, where yon can get sauer- 
. potato-salad, just as though you 

in Frankfort or Mayence. Dear old 
Vyateriand! pleasant country of four meals 
r|,4ji-day, and f^therbed counterpahes—agree- 
( able hmd, whejre you can diiuk wine in the 
morning, and where everybody tdkos off his 
bat'^ eyerybody else! Though thy cookery 


U execrable; and -thy innkeepera are robhears, 
'l'love,thee,Gerinany,.still! < . 

My eiEpmenced friead, wh«i,i#e have re¬ 
freshed ourselves at rids hostelry^/brings ns,. 
hy, a short cut, into .TJmon Stre^ and so into 
me.broad Whitechapd-ioad. Here the curb¬ 
stone quurket I have aJduded to, erosses the . 
road' itselfi and stretches, in a stra^ling, 
limping sort of way, up to i^itechnpel Woric- 
house. We come here upon another phase of ' 
Saturday-night Whitechapel life. The chil¬ 
dren of Jewry be^ to encompass a%:noi so 
much in the way of business; for. though tticir 
Sabbath is over, and work is l^al—^thoi^h 
Aaron, at the other extremity, is m fall swing 
of mouey-making activity, yet the majority of 
the Israelites prefer amusing themselves on a 
Saturday night. They are peculiar in their . 
amusements, as in everything else. The pub¬ 
lic-house—the mere bar, at least, has no 
charms for them; but almost all the low 
coffee-shops you pass are crowded with young 
Jews, playing dominoes and draughts; while 
in the publics, where taprooms are attached, 
their elders disport themselves with cards, 
bagatelle, and the excitement of a sing-song 
meeting. Smoking is universal. Cigara the 
. lule—pipes the exception. Honndsditch, the 
Minories, Leman Street, Duke’s Place, St. 

I Mary, Axe, Bevis Marks, and'Whitechapel 
itself, have all eontributed their auota to jfill 
these places of amusement; ana here and 
there you will see some venerable Israelite, 
with long beard and strange foreign garb," 
probably from Tangier or Constantinople, on 
a visit to his brethren in England. I’bere 
are legends, too, of obscure places in this 
vicinity, where what the French call “yroif 
Jeu,” or high play, is carried on. In 
Butcher Bow, likewise, are Jew butchers, 
where you may see little leaden seals, in¬ 
scribed with Hebrew characters, api>ended to 
the meat, denoting that the animal has been 
slaughtered accoi-ding to the directions of the 
Synagogue. In the (laytime you may see k)n« 
bearcfeil rabbins examining the meat, and 
testing the knives on thteir nails. 

What have we here ? “ The grand Pano¬ 
rama of Australia, a series of moving pic¬ 
tures.” Admission, one penny. Just a-going 
to begin. Some individuals, dressed as Ethio¬ 
pian serenadars, hang about the door; and 
one with the largest shirt^sollar -Z havqever 
seen, takes my penny, and admits me, wirii 
some score or two more, where, though it m 
just a-gping to begin, 1 and ffiy friends wait a 
good quarte* of an hour. There are .two 
policemen off duty beside me, trho ace M- 
do^ing in -the doiee far mente, and ezshking 
nuts. There is a decent, civd-spok(m silk- 
weaver from Spitolfields, t(x>, whose aiicestbrs, 
be tells me, came over to Engltu^ at Uie timh 
of the^vooation of the Edict of Kantes, and 
who has a romantically-Fremdi ptunel'.-He 
has the old Lyons iudenUirea of his anceetors 
at home, be aays. . ,, 

We give up the pamn^ama lu despidr; .imd. 
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QUEEN JSULEiMA. 


for angkt ir« i® »*gpmg U> 

begui” at tWs In our* prc^ceBa 

towardB tbe Gate, howayer^e look in at 
tew mwe public-houaeB. ‘Here ia a. boster* 
monger’e houaey’wrhew,'i;he very tropka and 
l^keta are brought to the Here is that 
famous hostelry, xihera » preseEnred an oU- 
paiotipg, oohtaining autheuuc portraits of the 
three Whitechapel worthies, who onpe drank 
one hundreih,and-oae pots of beer at one sit* 
ting. The name of the captain of this gaUaht 
bmd was “Old Fish." Here, again, is a 
thievea’ house-thievish all over, from the 
squint-eyed landlord to the ruffianly cus¬ 
tomers. Go in at one door, and go out at 
another; and don’t change more five pound 
notes at the bar than you cau help, my mend. 
Here are houses with queer signs—^bhe “ Grave 
Maurice,” supposed to be a comiptiwi of 
some dead-and-gone German Landgrave, and 
‘^The Blind Beggai',” close to Mile End 
Gate. 

■ Another “g^” on the right-hand side of the 
road—but on a grander seme. The Efiingham 
Saloon, with rem boxes, a real pit, and a real 
gallery ; dreadfully dirty, and with a dirtier 
audience. No comic singing, but the drama 
—^the real, legitimate drama. There is a bold 
bandit, in buff-boots, calling on “yon blew 
Ev’n to bring-a down-a rewing on’ ther 
taraytor’sfd.” There is nothing new in him, 
nor in the young lady in pink cmico, with her 
back hair down, expressive of affliction. Nor 
in the Pavilion Theatre over the way, where 
“ Eugantino the Terrible ” is the stock 
piece, and where tliere are more buff-boots, 
rusty broad-swords, calico-skirts, and back 
hairs. 

Shops, Gin-palaces, Saloons—Saloons, Gin- 
palaces, Shops ; Costermongers, Thieves, and 
Beggars—Beggars, Thieves, and Oostermon- 

f ers. As we near the Gate, the London 
[ospital looms heavily on one side, while on 
the other the bare, bleak walls of White-' 
chapel Workhouse stretch grimly along, with 
a woful skirting-board of crouching Irish 
paupers, who have arrived too late for admis¬ 
sion into the Workhouse, and are houseless 
fur the night. 

Goipg along, and still abxious to see 
what is to be seen, I look, curiously, at the 

E ertraits han^g' on the walls of the cofiee- 
puses and . bar'pmdoqrs. The deifiocratic 
cleipent is not very strong in Whitechapel, it 
would Mem; tor the efflgies of Her M^esty 
and Prin'ce Albert are as a hundred to one of 
the effigies of the duffles and Maaghers of the j 
Jword. . One. portrait, though, I see every¬ 
where j its. mplUpllcation# beating all royal, 
nohlci apd d^ooratic portraits hollow, and 
frr outnumbering the Hog Billies, and 
winners qf memorable Derbys. In tavern and 
taproom, in shop and parlour,'I see every- 


Mile End Gate at last, and.' mhkiigbt 
chimes. ' There is ' a “ cheap-jack,".- on a 


rickety platform, (hfd: .vaunting wares more 
rickety tBtill, who g^ y^emently eloquent 
as it gets later. But ^his .hhdito^ gradually 
disperse, and the wh®ls^'^*:(S|d’.J»e!e^ 
suddenly quiet. Do you J^tr i^y I, The, 
priblic-housee are closed." ^e piershope, it is 
true, yet send forth savoury steams } but the 
rain, emnes down heavily. Ths^^rej and 
as I (and I fear jrou, too, dear issde^ 
had enough of Whitechapel for one'wlffle j let 
us jump mto this last omnibus* bound west¬ 
wards, reflecting that if we have not flis- 
covared the North West Passage or the 
source of the Niger, we have.beheld a strange 
country, and some strange phases of life. 

QUEEN ZULEIMA. 

Not leas n Queen, beeause I wear 
No crown upon m;^ weeping hair!' 

Not lees a Mother, that my brjeast 
Is childless, and a rifled nest !*; 

Not less a Woman* for the oath 
1 swore—to be igrenged for both! 

0 youth! jihou hast a comely grace; 

' Btrange sympa^ is in thy fSce. 

And hast thou beard of.mine and me, 

In that old City by the sea? 

Give me Uiy hand, and let me feel 
What one soft pressure may reveal. 

I read by bands; 'twas thus I tried 
My husband, when I was a bride. 

’Tis well! but dial it throbs too much, 

As if it felt its mother's touch. 

Thy mother ? TeU me, is she fiir f 
And art thou, youth, her Wand'ring star ? 

I It trembles ! Dost thou fear a Queen. 
Discrown'd, and seen as I am seen!. 

Nay! kneel not, kneel not! Wherefore thus 
Is this wild U’embliug come on ns 7 

Two strangers! Did I tremble then 
Before the hosts of eager men; 

That sea of savage lips and eyes, 
damourlng murder to the skies ? 

They tlirew my husband from,his throne, 

They mook’d me as 1 sat alone. 

J sat in state, and let them mock : 

Mad waves against the regal rock! 

Bobed and crowii'd, I calmly smiled, 

And lifted up nty little dhild. 

“ Yow future’ilpegl ’M erled,aloud ; ’ 

And many of the peqple hpw'd. 

But, as I held it, strcde a maasr— • 

A Btm, blaek-bMidSd i!afllah-.H 

He strode, and snatch'd my child away, 

, Mbeit I left niy throne to pray. 

1 clang about Iris^otty knees, 

And wept and shriek'd my agonies. 
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I aame again to conMdani breath; 

1 faeud the angaUh wane than deMh. 

No handmaid neal;, bat oue^Dljl jennet 
Whose iMe ftoeh'd Uhe a Ihiag oiuse; 

And yet her wrinkled wwwta'e heart 
Fell Mtedng on the hlttei^ part. 

She could not speak ib—^oe is me! 

Made human by my miaeiy. 

Bnttlu>uartcbgn|ed1 Biscfrom the spot; 

Shu al my Uetf I eay, kneel not! 

I'hottolaepQstxae! What word —what word?— 
Mother ‘ Mothei " that 1 heard * 

Moth,et^ aiad Queen O, hungry breast, 

Feed on his beant} !—Best, rest, rest 1 

JMieve it, O true heart! now trare 
Thy trembhng when thou snw'st his fore; 

*And weep, that thrones sliuuld dawn again, 

To g[ive onr pleasure pomp—and pun. 

Weep, weep,*tn see him standing there, 

With his xaoud dither’s mble oir. 

Joy, joy' but weep that there slioold be 
So piond a dung as majesty. 

I fear it, now it is re won 
Wc will arise and go, my eon! 


THE SPENDTHEIFT’S DAUGHTEE. 

Xdi SIX CIIAFTESS. 

CHATTSH TUB SIXTH. 

Axh now that wretchod man, broken with 
diMease and misery, sat there, wiUi the kdy, 
who, patient and iiitying, even to the worst o 
her fellow-creatures, h^ been moved by the 
mucenty of his distress. The extremity of his 
misery had raised so much compassion in her 
heart, as to overcome the resentment and 
indignation which she had at iirst felt, on 
reedgui^g him. 

He had entreated her to tell him every¬ 
thing she knew of the fate of one whom ho 
had that mormng followed to the grave. For 
wretched as was his attire, defiled with diil, 
and worn with travel, he had left the honsc, 
and hml folHwed, a tearless, but heart-broken 
mourner, the simple procession which at¬ 
tended the once lovely and glorious creature 
whom he had called <Laghter, to her resting- 
place. 

He had stood by, at her funeral, whilst ill- 
tought chddien slaved and scoffed, until the 
iwrcenaries had pushed and elbowed 
de. He had seen his best and love- 
one consigned, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

quietly, until ail had diatiersed, 




tiome—and he ]^et stood by, and watched fhe 
jieXton, completing his work, and cheeifuUy 
whiKtlUig as he proceeded with it. !. 

Fw it WHS now a gleaming \)nght day, and 
Aho soft had burst fom, and beamed upon the 




lofly tower efthe church-steeple. It gilded the 
church vane and weathereosdK; it sparkled 
from the windows of the houses around 
the graveyard) it glistened <si the lotriy 
graves. 

Cheerfulness was arodndhim, for the bright 
son of heaven cheers and ennomes everything 
upon which his beams foil And there was a 
soft wind, too, which stbred among’ the 
leaves of a few poplars, that stood hm b^, 
whiepwing sweet secrets of nature, even in 
that dismal spot. 

He stood there, motionless and tearless, 
until the sexton had finislied his task, had 
shouldered his spade, and, still whistling, had 
walked away. Then he sat down upon the 
little mound, and hid his face in his hands. 
He sat there, for some time—for a long, 
longtime—and then slowly arose, and wim 
feeble and uncertain steps retraced the way 
he bod come, and found himself at the door 
of the handsome hous^ whence he hod fol¬ 
lowed the funeral in the morning. 

He made his way to the lady, who hap¬ 
pened to be still there, and who now (as 1 
have said), indignation having yielded to com¬ 
passion, was piepared to satisfy the yearning 
anxiety he had expressed, to bear all she 
could tell him of his once proud and beantilul 
clukL 


“ You know where you are, and what I am, 
and what 1 and the other ladies whom you 
have seen with me, employ ourselves upon 
when we come here ” 

“ No,” he said, looking round. “ It never 
struck me to inquire, or even to reflect Upon 
what 1 saw,” 

" This house is a kind of hospital” 

He started—and a faiut flush passed over 
his face. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ it was natural—os things 
liad gone on—a consequence inevitable. Then 
she died at last in the hospital 1 ” 

“ Not exactly that—as you would interpret 
the word. This house i% indeed, a species of 
hospital; it is intended as a refoge for tlie sick 
and dying, who have nowhere else to go; but it 
does not exactly resemble an ordinary hospital.. 
In the first place, the services performed, are 
not sltogetner gratuitous; in tbs second, 
every patient has a room to herself. We are 
only women, except the medical attendants ; 
and we admit none but women—and thott' 
women of a higher class, of gentle breedings 
and refined habits, who ’have foUmi into 
pverty’, and yet who hsvo not been fafandebed 
m their sensations by habit so as tiiat the 
edge of privation is blauted; or what, per- 
hap, is still more difficult to bear; that 

S oinful sense of publicity unfelt, which ren- 
ers s]mltor in on canary hartal a 
source of Bufforing to them—whidh-nJod be 
thanked 1—itdoes not neceasatHyprove to those 
for vkom sueh places of rafnge were intendedt 
This house would have beem more justly ^ 

.srzz.’Z T ., , T . srasss?" 
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xnl M m aayitun tluuv (Utl l)q«pit»I, for it ic 
intended ae » better for tfan sek a^d dea^> 
tute; bnt those 'vh<) 'are reared into it 
are expeoted to contribute to their ovn ai^ 
port.” 

Ha made no aoeve)^ to thie explanation. 
After all, it intarrated him little now to know 
that hia kH"- had not been a mere object of 
tho oharitj which is extended to paupers. 
His pride had died within him, for his 
nature had been much changedbut, as 
such natures change. , His faults had withered 
away, but no good qualities seemed aa yet to 
I burst forth to flourish in their stead. The 
I soul had been so utterly ruined and dtsvastated, 
the portion of Uving waters had been so com¬ 
pletely .dried up, inat he seemed merely to 
nave lost the inclination to do wrong—^that 
was idl. 

“Wc are a small party of friends,” the 
hwiy went on; “ some of us in the heyday 
of prosperity, but who, amid tdl the triumphs 
of youth, wealth, and beauty, have not 
quite fuigotten the poor, the sick, and the 
miserable; others, who, like myself, are 
fallen into the yellow leaf of hie—whose 
years ciuiuot of‘necehsity be many—^may be 
very few—attd who would fiun do something 
iu the groal vineyard before they aie called 
away, ft is our jnactice lor some of us to visit 
tliis place every day, to see onr patients, 
attend to their wants and comforts, and, 
where it is desired, administer Viy our conver¬ 
sation such lielps and solace as we can. 1 
come here pretty often, for 1 am not one who 
is very much ucriipied upon this earth ; and, 
as 1 love to sit with the sufferers, and sun 
more aged than the majority of them, they 
seem to lean upon me a good deal. They love 
I to have me with them; and many of the 
younger ones have treated mo with a cou- 
lulcnce, \^llich has excited, I can seaicely say 
whether more satisfaction or pain.” 

Ho still spoke not, but listened with deep 
atteutiuu. 

“ A few months ago,” she continued, “ the 
imatron of the establishment came to me ono 
morning, and said tliat a young lady had 
been received here somo days ago, whom she 
wished mo very mucli to visit. I had but 
the day before relumed from an excursion 
into tho country, and had been absent from 
my post about a fortnight. I asked, at whose 
reemmmendatian the patient hail been re¬ 
ceived. She said—^that of Lady it, but that 
Lady It knew nothing about her. It was at 
‘ the earnest solicitation of the^wife of the 
Bhker, who supplied her family with bread, 
' that Lady It had given the order; the 
wpman, who was a veiy plain sort of person, 
but h^ly respectable m her way, Imviug 
assurect' her that It was a case of the most 
ujigent necessity; that the young ladr was 
HtterW ponnilcss and desfdtute, and lu an 
almoin hopeless state hhalth. Bhe had 
brought on a decline, by over-exertion to 
nntiataiu a sick sister, and p&y some .debts of 

1 • • e 


that sister’s, which jdte ihohght hcnelf bound 
in honour to discharge^--f *w other expenses,’ 

»e added, somewhat mj«te]iioaely,-^rorais- 
that toe ^onld aonMto x^uired 
guinra arweek; for, as for tab yeung lady, 
she did not believe that she hkd ake ahilliags 
Idt in the woifli” 

He struck his hand flat at the top of his 
head, and held it there, leaning his elbow dpou 
the fable, so that lus arm covered in part his 
face, which was painfully contracted $ but 
he neither spoke, nor groaned, nor et^ 
sighed. 

“I went up to the young lady's room 
immediately. Our rooms are each provided 
with a single bed, a so^ an easy chair, a tabie, 
and such other requieetes as make a nhaTObe v 
at once a bedroom and a sitting room. 

“ The matron knocked gently at the door; 
but no one au8were<l it; wie therefore gently j| 
turned the handle of the lock, and wo 
went in. 

“ The window was open. Hers looked upon 
those green trees you see at the back of tho 
house, and the fresh air come pleasantly in; 
but it seemed unheeded by tlie sufferer. She 
was clothed in a long white uleepiug-^own. One 
arm was tlirowu above her head; her hair bad 
gotten frera her comb, and fell iu waves and 
curls of the utmost beauty and luxuriance, 
almost to her feet. She lay with her faco 
upward, resting upon the b^k of her head, 
almost as motionless as a corpse; her features 
were fixed; her eyes rested upon the top of 
the bed. She seemed lost in thought. Never 
iu iny life have I seen anything so supremely 
beautiful.” 

“ Ella—^Ella! ” he just muttered. 

“ When we approached the side of the bed, 
she first perceived ns, gave a little start, 
glanred at the matron, and then, with a look 
of rather dUple.ised surprise at me— 

“ ‘ J beg your pardon if I intrude upon you,’ 

1 said. ‘ mrs. i’enrose Hske<l me to pay you a 
visit. I am but just returned hum the country. 

1 spend a good deal of my time when in town 
with the sick ladies here, and they sotoi to 
like to have me; but if you do not, 1 will go 
away directly.’ 

“ She mode an impatient and half-contem^ 
tuons motion of the head as 1 used the words 
‘ ffick ladies; ’ but she fixed her lai^e, lusfarqus 
eyes uimn me as 1 went on speaking—tssyiug 
uotliiug, however, when I ooncluded, but 
keeping those large das-k eyes fixed upon 
my faco. 

"‘Sliall I goT 1 said, after a 4tiile timo 
thus spent. 

She made a gesture as if to stCto me—^bnt 
without moving those large moutofm eyes, iu 
which 1 could see that tears were slowly 
gathering. * 

“ Mrs. Penrose had alrehdy left the room. 

I said Jio more; but took a choir, sat down by 
the bed-ado, and laid mine upon her thin, 
fevered, but inrat exqul^itely-formcd hand. 

*• 1 gave a gentle, gentle pressure; it wu 
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Matiy, very faintly raWia^ed; then the 
tewfs which had eo slowly gat|ldr«<l into her 
eves, fell in a few large dnoiM over her laded 
ohecks- > 

“ ‘ This is l(niely» destd*"* iworfc, do what we 
will,’ I said, as a sort of answer to these few 
large tears, falling lo quietly and still, and 
without oonvulmon of featwcs—the tears of a 
sti*ong hut softehed mind. ‘ To be siok^ and 
without familiar SK»e—to be sick, and among 
strangers—4s a sorrowful, sorrowful thing— 
but we do our btst.’ 

“ ‘ 0, yoq ai;e good—reij good,’ slic said. 

“ ‘ There is nothing / feel so much myself 
as this destitution of the heart; solitude in 
sioknesf is to me almost more than 1 can bear; 
and, '^erefore, it is, perhaps, that T am almoet 
troublsBome m ofienng my society to those 
here who have nut many friends and visitors 
•r<iSBpecially to the young. I can bear solitude 
myself, better now, badly as 1 do bear it, than 
,when 1 was young. Society seems, to the 
young, like the vital aix upon which they 
emst. 

“ ‘ Yes, perliaps so,’ she said, after musing 
a little—‘ yes. So long ac, there was one near 
me whom I loved, 1 could get on—better or 
worse—but 1 cOuld get on. But slie is gone. 
Others whom I have loved are far—far away. 
The solitude of the heart! yes, that kills one 
at lash’ 

♦“Then will yon try to make a friend of me ? 
A new friend can never bo like an old friend 
Tet, when the old wine is drawn down to tho 
dr^, we accept the new, altliough we still 
say the old is better.’ 

“ ‘How vesy kindly you apeak to me J You 
have none ot the pride of compassion,’ site 
Said, fiamg her lovely eyes, filled witlj an 
earnest, intelligent expiession, full ujion mine. 
* You will not humble me, whilst you 
servo me.’ 

“ * Humble you • My dear young lady ! 
!niat, I hope, indeed, would bo mr fi om mo— 
from every one of us.’ 

“’‘I dare say so—as yon say it. I have seen 
XM>ne of the ladies, ouly the mation, Mrs. 
Penrose, and a tHend of mine, to whom I owe 
much; but they aiss both so inferior to myself m 
habits and education, that 1 don’t think they 
could bulsble me if they tried The insolence 
of my inferiors, I can defy—the condescensions 
pf ray supenoiv, are what T dread.’ 

" 1 saw in this little speech, something that 
opened to me, ns 1 thought, one side of her 
oharacter. All the notice of it, however, 
Witioh I took, was to say, ‘ We must not ex¬ 
act too much from each other, A prson may 
have^|freiy single-hearted and sincere desire 
to si^A us, and yet be somewhat awkward 
in jMmrriug lienofits. We must not bo un- 
ible. Whore people do their best to bo 
we must accept the will for the deed, 
besides . . . 

♦“Youmean to say that benefits may be 
uugraebasly,—and she laid her hand 
tpjpoA ainei, ai>d ^nessed it with some fervour. 



♦Yea, that is true. We nuy, in tire pride of 
out unsubdued and unrmjfiilated hearts, be 
oaptioue, exacting, and unJuA We may be 
vary, veay ungrateftil.’ 

*♦ Do I tire you with relating them titiogs 1*^ 
said the lady, breaking ofiT, and addreesing 
the frllen man. “ Shall I on to others I 
Yet there are few events to relate. The 
history of this Irfh of a few months is com¬ 
prised in conversations. 1 thought you 
would probably like to hear them. 

“I M like to hear-them. T adjure you, 
solemnly, to omit nothing that you can re¬ 
member of them. She was a noble croatuare.'* 
And he burst forth with a bitter cry. 

“ She was a noble creature ! 

“ I sat with her some time that day, and 
learned some little of her history; but she 
was very reserved as to details and explana¬ 
tions. She told me that she had once lived in 
great afiluenGo; but that a sudden reverse of 
fortune had ruined her father, wbo had been 
obliged to quit tho country; and that she and 
her tister had found it necessary immcdiatelv 
to set about getting their own kvelihooo. 
Ouly one course was open to either of them 
—^that of becoming governesses La private 
families, or teachers at schools. They had 
wished lo adopt the * latter course, which 
would have enabled them to keep together, 
but bad not been able to provide themselves 
with situatiotui; so they had been oompellod 
to separate.” 

♦‘ ‘ My sister,’ she said, ‘ took a situation in 
London; I was obliged to accept one tliat 
oflbred in a distant county, so that we were 
entirely parted; but in such cases one cannot 
choose. My dear Clementina’s accomplish¬ 
ments were such as tho family ih Loudon 
wanted ; mine suited those- who offered me 
the place in the country, or 1 would have 
exchanged with her. But it was not to be. 
Things in this miserable world ai’e strangely 
ordered.’ 

‘“For the 6est,' I said, ‘when their isaiies 
ore known.’ 

“ ‘ Who shall assure us of that 1 and when 
are their issues known ? ’ she asked, with 
some bitterness. ‘ It would need gi'eai faith, 
when one receives a heavy injuiy, to believe 
it was fraught with good, and well intended.’ 

“ ‘ It would, indeed ' Yet, we must have flia* 
faith. We ought to have that faith in Hiim 
the All-wise, Merciful, and Good. We shonld 
have it,—ei^ould wo not?—^wliatever ap¬ 
pearances might be, in on earthly friend ‘of 
this description.’ ^ 

“‘Ah! but we see and know sboh, a 
friend.’ 

“ ‘ We ought to inow, though we oatpipt sec, 
that other mend.’ 

“ ‘ Ah I well—it is so, 1 dare s^y. %t, oh, 
there are momenta in life when fHe oraei blow 
is BO real, and the consolation so iUusory! * 

“ ‘ fieama so i-eal—seems sO Ultupry 1 4A! 
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cff the cup 'Of Bo«w)tr ? And have you irat hauatihg ia the wearttoaie routifte of unemte- 

^ *_i .A dU«. A.l T1X_ . «»_._a.*__ I 


turned her hffl»d coldly aeray, ae 1 uttered the bred, and whose greatoet j^eaaom was to 
IWt t^)eech. . torment their young govemeal) j ^hongh I was 

« % asked hw why she did so. rathei’ exrited than (lenreesed ay ottT trequent 

"‘Because you talk like all the rest. At struggles for raaateiy. Then the medher, 
case yourselves, religious faith is an easy when she did interfere, wan sensilde and just; 
matter to yoit. It is easy to gjve these and she supported me when she thought me 
every-day religious consolatious, when we I'ight, through everything. If she cUsapproved, 
have nothing else to give. But they are things too, I could be hot and unreasonable in my 
of a peculiar character. If the soul does not turn, and she gently told ma of my fault in 
put them within itself, no&e upon earth can private, so as never to impair ray aa&ority. 
bestow them. They are only given of Ood; She was a wise and excellent woman. A 
and it has not plea^ HUn to give them to good motherland a true friend, even to her 
me. No,’ she went on, with much potion, goveme-ss. But it waa different with Olemen- 
*11 there be light in darkness, it shines not tina. Shut up in London, with a family of 
for me. If out of the depths they call, and cold-hearted, pwmd children, already spoiled 
He listens, He has not listened to me. Jly by tbe world, and never finding it possililo to 
prayers have been vain, and 1 have wearied satisfy an exacUng mothar, do what she would, 
myself with offering them. There .was no the task was soon too hard for^ her. The 
help in them.’ more languid her health and wirits become, 

‘‘I was grieved and shocked to liear her 'the feebler her voice,*the paler her cheek, the 
speak thus. J, however, ventured to urge my, greater was the dWtiafaction of the lady 


j^int a little further. 

“ ‘ But you did find help, somewhere ? ’ 


whom she served. When the family doctor 
was at last called in, he pronounced her to 


" ‘ Not such as 1 wanted; not health and > ho in so critical a state of heallh, that rest 


strength to my poor datkened spirit.’ and clumge of air were indispensable. So 

“‘And why? ‘Because they sought it she left, with fifteen pounds-^ half-year’s 
not in faith . . . ’ salai’y. 

‘“ Ah ! faith ! but who can command this ‘“ Consumption had set in when I saw her, 
faith ? ’ What was to become of her ? We knew of 

“ ‘ Everybody.’ no such place as this, then. 

‘“Everyboily! If it has pleased God to The lady whom I served was kind and cqn- 


darkon our understandings so that we do not sideratc. When I came to her in team, she 
know him at all, it may bo as you say. But l«uie mo fly to my sister, and not refum until 
if we know him—^uot to trust in hun—tJiat 1 had settled her somewhere in comfort. But 


worst of faith must be our own fault.’ 


whero waH that to be ? We had not a friend 


“ She was silent, w.ud seemed to sink into a in the world except one. She had been our 
reverie, wliich 1 would not disturb. At last under nursery-maid. She was now a baker’s 
she shook it off, and turning suddenly to me, wife ; but.she hod always loved us. She had 
said, ‘ Clementina had got nearer this truth such a heart 1 And she did not fail us now. 
than ) had, or have. Yes. that it was —that ‘‘ ‘ She took my sister home, and insistj^ 

it must have been—which supported her in upon keeping her. We could not allow this 
circumstances far worse than mine. She was to be done without offering what compenaor 
patient, composed, resigned, and, in spite of tion wo could. My sister’s little purse was 
her natural feeblenoss, showed a strength reserved for extraordinaiy expenses; and 
which I ever wanted. She endured better I contrived out of ray own salary to pay 
than I do, when she lay low as I do now, and a little weekly stipend to oiir good Matty, 
suffered worse, far worse. How was it ? ’ She would not have taken it; But she had 
“ ‘My strOn^h is ma«ieperfect in weakness’ a husband, and u^xm this point we were 
—^Is not that said ? ’ resolved.’ 

*‘ Again she fixed her eyes with a searching, 

earnest, expression upon mine. ‘‘ Here she paused, and raring her head 

* But, tell me,' 1 continued, *liow it fivred from her pillow, I'ested it upon her han^ and 


with you ? I feat badly.’ 


looked round the room with au expression of 

. a! _2a._ M t.y _ 


naueb strength, both of body aad • spirit, it soe. The little apaH:meut was plainljy 
requires to make a governess.’ njriied enough; but the walla were of a cheerful, 

“ ‘ I ritink I am aware of it, in good mca- colour, and we whole ftimiture waa scropu- 
snro.’* • lottely clean. The windows stood open, looking 

‘‘ ‘ 'fliere seems nothing very emorous in the upon a iqiace in whidi a few green trees were 
task of teaching ohildren during a certain growing. The scene was more open, airy, and 
number of hours every day, and living with quiet than u«* con usutdly obtain in Ismdon. 
them during tlie rest.' But, those stM have The air came in fresh and pleasant; the green 
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trees wseed aad bowed U)^ MUlgfy 
mi sootiiutglT. . » • '' 

*“ It is not nniil we $m *w* know 

file value, that we fiMi til^ Vdtoawi^, these 
thing!!,* began aaain« *^s Imayven* 
ture to say for UB bo^ We had been oradled 
in luxury and eU^ant^ surrounded by every 
thbg tl!^ the tnm<0tnBh expenditure conld 
bestow. We gave them ail up without a 
si^ So mtvish tdjbappiness had attended 
tins unbiest proftudon, tnnt it seemed almost 
a i^rf--BtMii ^i*h'ing like an emancipation— 
to have dohe fftth it, and bo restored at 
onee to afal^plkity and natuife. Whilst our 
health. an4 sQ^ts Listed, we both of us took 
a plemnaw u defying snperfluity. in being 
easy and Content upon a pallet bM, and with 
a clirnat of bread and a glass of water; but, 
oh 1 when sickness comes—deadly sidmess ^ 
The fever, and the languor, and, above ail, 
the frightAil suseeptibJity to external in- 
fiances. When upon the hard bed you 
cannot sleep, though sleep is life to the 
exhausted frame. When the coarse food 
you cannot touch—though your body is dnk- 
mg for want of nourishment—^when the acliing 
limbs get sore witlithe rugged unyieldingness 
of that on which they lie—when you languish, 
and sicken for fresh air, and are shut up in a 
little dose room in some back street—^when 
you want raedioine and care, and can command 
no services at ail—or of the lowest and most 
inefficient description—then—O then! we 
feel what it is to want—^then we feel what it 
is to have such an asylum prepared for us as 
this. Poor thing! die was not so fortunate 
as 1 have been.’ ” 

Here, the broken man who had nntil now sat 
listening in what might almost becalled asuUen 
attention, suddenly hfbed up his head, looked 
round the room where he sat, and through 
the large cheerful winderw upon thfi branches 
of the trees and the blue unclouded sky ; and, 
suddenly, tvea his heart seemed reached. 

He eiuee from hU chair, he sat down again, 
he looked conscious, uneasy, abashed. It was 
so long aiace be hsd felt or expressed any 
grateful or amiable sentiment, that he was 
almost oAamed of whatJie now experienced, 
as if it had b^n a weakness. 

“ Pray have the Iduduess to go on,” he said, 
at last. 

“ It was some days before I learned much 
mote of the history of my poor young invalid, 
butmo day when I came to see her, X found 
respectable-looking Woman, though 
^Kaently not belonging to the higher class, 
mth her. She was a pmw>n whose 
gfiptliisnce wotdd have been almost re[payve 
jrw the, deep izyuries her face bad reoldved 
-^dnitiMd when a child, 1 believe—if it had 
pipi been fbr the sense and goodness that per- 
vddjBd her uxpxaiMhni. Her eyes were siugu- 
, b^^M;diigeIlt, Bweei^ and kind. 


(ft fbWid she'STBS the wi^b of'flw baker— 


ukd 0tdy {MirtfMiL fpm 
bear, «a it idtorwank appeared, tp iNwlViib^Bti 
oblii^taon. This exeeUmt person it 
advakteed the guinea a-wew, which ibrpiSH 
of the institution reqtured should be eopM- 
buted by a patient. 

" When sue took her leave X followed her, 
to inquire farther particulars abocSt my 

E atient. She then told me, that the Sister 
ad died about three years Wore, leaving a 
heavy debt to be discharged by the one 
remaining; consisting of her mnerm expenses,' 
which were considerable, though everything 
was conducted with aU the simplicity oom- 
patibleswith decency ; and oC the charges ot 
the medical man who had attended her: a 
low unprincipled person, who had sent in an 
enormous bill, wWh there were no means 
of chocking, and which, neveiihelese, the hmh- 
spirited sistM* resolved to pay. But the 
thing she did, was to insure her own life for a 
certmu sum, so as to guaj'd agiunst the 
burden uuder which she herself labou^d, 
being in its turn imposed upon others. 

“ ‘ So, madam,’ said the good Mrs. Lacy, 
with simplicity, ‘ you must not think that tiie 
guinea u-week is anything more than an 
advance ou our part—there will be money 
enough to repay us—or my deai Miss Ella 
would never, nevei have token it. She would 
die in the street first, she has sueh a noble 
spirit of her own. She told me to provide for 
her sister’s debts,—she had made an arionge- 
mrat with a pnbhslier to be a regular coiilri- 
butor to a certain periodical,—sue had like¬ 
wise produced a few rather popular novels. 
To efiect this she hud indeed lawured night 
and day,—^the day with her pupils, half the 
night with her pen. She was strong, but 
human nature eould not support this long;, 
and yet labour as she did, she proceeded 
slowly in clearing away the debt. I cannot 
quite aooouut for that,’ said Mrs. Loot, * she 
dressed plainly, she allowed herself in no 


seemed to be some hidden, insatiable call for 
money.’” .... 

If the lady who was recounting aU this, had 
looked at her listener at that moment, she 
would have been moved, little as she liked 
him. A wild horror took poss^ion of his 
countenance—^his lips became Bvid—his cheek 
gha8tly*-he muttered a few iaasticulate words 
betw^ his teeth. But she was occupied 
wiilt her Own reflections, and noticed him not. 

** This could not go ou for w«,” said the 
lady, presently. “ She vrau olfliged to throw 
up ne} situation; soon afterwui^ thJjtpdsbi- 
buity of writing left her; and she Was brought 
here^ where I found her.” 

«.Ajtid that it wa»—that it was, then I ” 
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cried thi-sjretcljBdluiuir. ^“OHlal'.wycluldi 
-—my child i I WB* living, in indolence end 
iTii^iffayi^nA, npon her'ht^-eamed labours] 
I was eating mtn\her lifel And when the 
mipply oeiuiM,' I—1 never knew what it was 
to; ha've A heart I-tt-X tbpnght she waa. tired of 
zaihkWihg to her ildhere wants, and X came 
to E):^|lBn4';to upbridd her T 

<" Xtwaa' too hde.. She was gone where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and where the 
weaiy are at rest,” said the lady; 

“ V^ou need not—^you need not—^my hrairt 
is hard, but the dagger has pierced it at last. 
You need not drive in the steel; it has done 
its work,” he tpihei' gasped than said. 

The lady felt' that s^ nad been too severe. 
His apparent insensibility had, it is true, 
irritated her almost beyond bearing, after all 
ha had done, and after all that had been 
suffered for his sake. 

“I am sorry if I gave you pain. I ought 
to be sorry for you, not angry.’ ; 

“Did sne never mention me?” he*asked, 
in a tone of agony. , “ And there was another, 
on whom her young heart doted, only too*| 
fondly. Did she never speak of cither of us 1 ” 

“ S^lie spoke of both.” 

“'Tell me what she said.” 

The lady hesitated. 

“ T pray tell me—can bear it.” 

“I am afraid I have given you too much 
pain already. It is over now. Let it be 
over. Go home; and may God give you 
grace at the eleventh hour, and bring you 
and yours together again at last! ” she said 
fervently, and the team starting in her eyes. 

“1 have no home but one; and to that 
t shall shortly go. But let me not depart 
tormented with a yearning desire to hear 
■ill. Tell me; I ask it of j'ou as a favour. 
What was her state of mind as regarded her 
mother—^her father—^nud her lover ? ” 

“ God gave her grace to find Him at last. 
The darkness and the doubts that had dis¬ 
tressed her, gradually diaai>peared. That 
grace took possession of her heart which the 
■w orld can neitiicr give nor understand ; and 
all was hope and tranquillity at the last hour. 

“As she grew worse, her spirit became 
more mrd more composed. She told me so 
one day. Then she asked me whether I 
thoimht she could recover. 

“I was silent. 


“ She turu^ pale. Her lips moVed, as she 
said, ‘ Do I understand your silence rightly ? ’ 
“ ‘ I am afraid yon do,’ 

i; “ She was silent herself for a short time; 
i: tlsBii die'said,. 
i “‘Aud so young!’ 

“ ‘ It is not for us to know the times and 

i seasons-which the Father hath kept in his 

I own power,’ ssiid 1. ' 

“ IBut must I—^roust !> I am not 

ii , ashamed' to o-wn it,—I did'so widi t<f live. 

•' Did y6u never hear that'T had » father 
ij living?’ alie asked in solowavcdce, that it 
.] was almost a whisper. ' . 


“ ‘ Yes,' I an8wm«d., , ' 

“ ‘ Then, you have heaafd his mbst unhappy 
history?’ . , , 

“'‘Most of it, I beliem'll^SinMt’ 

“ ‘He seems to yon, 

eni^man.’ .. : i 

“Xwas silent j 

“ ‘ There is good in him al^'* Ahfi cried; 

‘ believe it or not who may, there is .good in 
him still.* I 

“ And now her tears began to flow fast, as ! 
she went on, ! 

“ ‘ The will of God he done! The will of ' 
God be done 1 But if it had been His pleasure, 

I hoped to have lived; to have* had that father 
home ; to have joined our two desolate hearts 
together ; to have brodght him to the know¬ 
ledge of One whose yoke is easy, and whose 
burden is light. 0, was that wish wrong, 
that it was not granted 1 O, my fiithcr ! who 
shall seek you out now I ’ 

“ ‘ Bememl>er,’ I said, gently, ‘ we ai’e in the 
hands of One, wiser and more merciful tliiui 
oureelves. He would spare, surely, where 
we would spare, if it»were good it should he ij 
so. If means woulihaVail, He would provide 
the means. His work will not stand still Ii 
because the instruments (as wc regard things) | j 
seem taken away. Your -death, dear gu'l, jj 
may do more for your fether’s soul than your j! 
life could ever have done.’ ” , i| 

And now, he bowed his head—^humbly— |i 
and be covered his face with his hands, and ! , 
the tears rmued through his fingers. . i 

“Thus,” Uie lady went on, “I comforted ! 
her, as I could; and she died; with her last 
breath commending her fivther to the mercy ' 
of God. I 

“ Her lover was dear—but not dearer than 
her fatlier. She told me tliat history one day. i 

How she had loved ; how devotedly, how i 
pasaionatety. But that when her name was 1 
disgraced, she Imd resolved never to unite it I 
wim his. She had withdrawn herself; she 1 
had done it in a way such as she believed | 
would displease liits# ‘ I thought he would ' 
feel it less if ’he were angiy,’ she said. ‘ I j 
often -wished in my desolation I could feel 
angry.’ She told me his n.ame; and I pro- j 
mised to make intmiries. I had fortunately ij 
the opportunity. J had the pleasure to tell J 
her, that he had made the neatest efforts to ' 
find her out, but in vain; tba^e had reniam.ed , j 
unnuirried and constant to her memoiy; that 11 
what had happened had ^ven a new turn 
to bis character. Habits of Ihufipation^ which | i 
had been gradually acquiring povrer over him, j 
had been entirely broken threughl He had |l 
accepted an office in a distant colony, where . || 
he was leading a most useM and meritoidoas • 
life. Never shall I forget the glow of joy ■ 
that illaminated her, ffice when I told * 
her so. She looked already as if she had 
entered into the higher and. more, glctrious 
existence! ■ , ,' 

, “ ‘ I shall not see him again,’ said she; ‘ but 
you will write to him sua£. tdl him all. You 


• • 
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saj that I died tme 

< 'wad what he wise; aachthat'l^^mdhhim a foud 
adieu, until wejshould VMiefrfGf*^^ better 
world. For, O i?we sha^^^eet.i^a ;> I have 
a testimony wi(da9,.'#|^ vul, not deeeire 
me! ’ ', . ;- i' , 

“ She then nwKi^bra-^ iier father. , . 

“ ‘ He will comi^.)iia«k,*<ehe eaid ; ‘you will 
see that he wiH iib&te wck, and he will in¬ 
quire what iid 'beeome of me—^why his chQd 
has forgotten hUo and is silent. It win be the 
silence and faj^rtfubaess of the grave. Ferhapa 
he will oeruae-back as he went j his. heart yet 
unchanged; 'dbfying and despairing. TeU him 
not^be;^tient with him,, good kmd friend, 
for my^sake. There is gooa.m ium--rgood he 
knows not himselfthat nobody knows of, 
butvhig loving child, and the God who madd 
him—weak and erring as he is. Tell him, he 
must 110 more be wew and emng; tell him 
there is forgiveness for all who will return at 
last, bat that, forgiveness supposes newness 
of life. Tcu liim--” 

The sentence was pndnished by the lady, 
for he who listened prostrate on his lace 
upon the floor. 

Ibey raised, him up; but his heart seemed 
broken. He neither moved nor spoke. 
Lile, however, was not extinct; for in this 
couaition he remained many days. 

. They -could not. keep him where he was, 
for tlm benevolent institution was strictly 
devoted to. wotnen of tho more reflued orders. 
H6 was'^tzriod to a Hospital. Thei'e was 
nowhere else to carry Mm. 

Seven days he lay without speaking; but 
not absolutely senseless, 'fhe spiiit within 
him was at work. In his worst days he had 
never wanted energy. Hk heart was ever 
strong for, good or for bad. What passed 
within him, in those seven days, was between 
his soul and the Highest. He cafrie out of 
hk death^tranoe on edtered creature. 

The once hwdsome, dashing, profane, 
luxurious Julian Wu^twey, lo^ed now a 
very old, old man. Quite grey, very tbii^ and 
stooping much. From that time, he continued 
to earn hk bread .hcmestly, as an attendant 
in the very hosjatal where ,he .had been 
recovg^-ed. He had a little room to himself, 
and it was'filled with certaia simple treasures, 
hallowed by Ms.r<^olleotiona. 

Hk patient snd tender attendance updn 
the sick, hk assiduous ^disdnurge of all .hk 
duties, was beyond prake. 

Oue day, a man who had risen .to a very 
high post in one of our cokniks, came to 
visit lum. The two were long toi^ther. When 
they ported, it was evident t^t both had 
much. 

,* 010 -old man, after that, fkded rapidly. 
One morning they found Mm dead in bed. 
;Hk hands were clasj>ed together, as if he had 
departed in the act of prayer. He lies buried 
in a nelghboaring choi chyard, under a simple 
mound of earth, such as covers the humblest 
«jM tbs poorest 


•He,,had .left behind hlip a paiia:, 

earnestly iipidotiog thabsoit.m|imt..be. So 
! it was. .'May Gk»d forgire/ueisU.! 

Sayiimr-FrrF years sgo-our 6^*6# were 
told, by a man of Mgh,<4iiaiaat«r. whose. 
mony could not be 'deUbted, .tbi^ he hsidbhd- 
self seen several boys, undm tWehty yjsars of 
age, each of.-whom'-could make two*Kthoa-. 
sand tbiree hundred nails in a day. Tbk 
gentleman—^Adam Smith—explained- ih^ to, , 
prodnee so sur-prki^ a- result,. tbess.;J^ys 
must' have passed tUbir whole lives ’in haol- 
making; for that a smith, who- had been 
pretty well accustom^ to making nails but 
not wholly devoted to it, , could not makembre ' 
than from eight hundred to oue thousand in 
a day; while a smith who could handle 
hk .took ckverly hut was unused to making 
nails, could not turn out more in a day 
than two or three hundred. Tho making 
of nails, Adam continues, k by no means a 
simple operation; he tells how the bellows 
have to be blown, aud the fire mended, and 
the iron heated, jmd eveiy part -of tlie nail 
forged; and how the took have to be changed 
when {lie head comes to be shaped. Coh- 
sidering all this, it seemed, in 1776 {when this 
account was publkhed), a wonderful example 
of dexterity, that young people should bo 
able, with due effort, to m^e two thousand 
three hundred naik in. a day. 

That year seems not so very long ago: 1776 
was the date of the American d(x:laration of 
indefieudence; and we are foud of .saying how 
extremely young a nation k that of the United 
States. It is the date of our compnkory per¬ 
mission to that young hation to lake oai-e of 
itself, and to see what it could do by its own 
facultks. It has done a great many wonder¬ 
ful things; and, among others, it liaS invented,, 
aud sent ovw to us, a machine by which 
boys can make more naik in a day than our 
readers would remember, if we were to set 
down the long row of figures. These Ameri¬ 
cana used to buy pur naik, made in the way 
tliat Adam Smith desmibes. - But in a few 
years, they found they had the icon .and coal, 
and the heads and hands necessary for making 
steam-engines and nail-outting knachiues—^all 
at home: and instead of .taking our nails, they 
have shown us how to make so many, that, if 
the same number- were made in the old way, 
it would tbke lialf the nation to actomplish 
the work. . , 

We do not want all these naik .uhrselves. 
Of-the smallest kind o$ nail, {tack^j, some are 
stUl made on the anvil} apa thokil are pro¬ 
bably for home use. ■ TlW Must be regarded 
as a humble manufactured remaining from old 
times, on aecount of the expense of. the new 
machinery. The estahlkhment we saw, the 
other day, at Birmingham, makes twenty tons 
0 f:uaik week, of w sizes together; that k. 
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ftboot £bar .tons (tf. ifc®. iwgest ^e. eommonly , Now we have tike 'How many nails 

nuKio-Hiii,ind»8"’4QBg>7itod, ,8 tons of will each yield 1 ’The that must be 

other Bhie»i^4esoWldis® ^ the BtldetAcfe which: ^ot is two hundred and,iQjrtjtiJatemll tack^ or, 
jsttly. th*eedd*teenths oI' aH' inph. : w of the six-inch size, 0 Bfth^h«It'SdL«S 4 twenty; 

<^Ti 'tell papiaflljBhowiiaaity are made the (d^hei- sizes ran^:^ het^eea. <tt .woiud 
in. kingdom,'dWitaWBe t^ are numerous be impossible to get this nu)mher, if one edge 

<r«inail manu&etidcan in the inland towns, of the strip was to yield, all the h^tdB* and the 
;irhoSe sales .sure jQOt asoertainable. But it is other edge. all.the points.. Theio would be 
. .'8um)Osed tbatBirmingliam. alonamay supply much fewer nails, and a great waste of iron, 
t^'hundred tons a week;.and the whole The ^rip must be tamed for the icutting of 
kingdom,. .peFha|ts, five hundred tons. Now each nail, that the slope made by cutting the 
let theimaginatiou follow this;~rlet us think naiTow .part of the last, may serve fpr the 
of a hand^ of tacks, or the household box of broad ejjge of the next. This incessant turning 
nails,. aud'foUow these up to the pound, and of the strip is the one thing Which the work- 
the hun<hed-weight, .a|^ the twenty hundred- man has to do. His maciiiue actually does all 
weights which make a ton, and think of five the rest, and without failure or pause, l^fore 
hundred of these tons, as a weekly.supply; each machine stands a rest-r-a good deat.like. 
'and we shall be full of wonder as to .what what soldiers used to carry in the days of 
b^mes.of such heaps of uncountable masses matchlocks, to rest their {fieces on. It is like 
of nails. a large two-pronged fork set on end, y)rongs 

Ihe feet is, we send them very far over the, uppermost, and moveable mits socket. Taking 
world; even .to Australia, wfe^ they are hold of his strip of cold iron with a paii-of 
wauti^ in large quantities by the growing long piaoer^ very like tongs, tne boy lodges 


people there, who ore always building more it across this fork, apd pioeCeds to feed the 
and more houses, and edifices of other kinds, macliine with the nyptal which it is rapidly to 
We send vast quantities to the Gennau. porta, digest into nails. A* most vigorous and 
whence they spread over the interior of the certain process of digestion it is. There is a 
continent. Canada is too near the.United sharp steel tooth at what ypay be called the 
States to need any supply from ns ; uad, mouth of the machine, the ledge on which the 
indeed, there is nail-making going on at strip is laid. The tooth doubles back, like 
Montreal, which neaaiy satisfies tlie wants of the feng of a rattlesnake, and, in doing so, it 
that oolony, allows a shaip blade to fell, and slice oif a 

The sheets of iron brought as material to the nail. While the boy is turning the strip, the 
establishment which we saw at Birmingham severed bit drops into a.grooye, where a pair 
are six feet in length and two in width. The.se of nippers seizes it by the point, juid another 
have to be .cut into strips. The strips must advances from behind to strike and hold the 
not be cut the long way of the sheet, because j shank. Tlie point and shank ’ being' thus 
that would bring the grain of the iron (for j formed and held fast, a hammer comes on, 
even iron has a grain) the wrong way for the j driven from the right hand, to form the head. 


nail, and a bad article would be produced. The severe blow which forms the head, 
as surely as the wrist-bands of a shirt would releases the point and shank, and the finished 
look HI, and soon wear out, if they were cut nail slides down an inclined plain into a trough 
the wrwig way of the linen. As the nails are 1 below. This process of forming the nail goes 
cut across the atrip of iron, the strip must be | on in the dark—^in .a^pace below the cutting 
cut across the sheet. Thus, it is clear the apparatus—in the djjjpach to which the mouth 
nails will be cut fiwm the long way of the has sent down the'^iiment. .<liiit never was 
sheet. ■ such quick digestion known in any kind of 

As for the "width of the strip, it must be. stomach, for it is empty between the mouth- 
somewhat more than the length of the nail, fuk. 'While the boy is tumuiig his strip, and 
because the head must be. allowed for. The the blade is cutting it, the nail is dismissed 
longest • nml that has been made in these from the, groove—finished, head and point; 
niachines is one of nine indiefi. A strip which but only finished as to form. It has still to be 
is to make , inch fiaikmuat be an inch and annealed'r--tbat is, to be roastedjbaked,stoned, 
one-eighth in width. It .is a marvollous thing call it what you will. The uailB are shovelled 

to see the cutting of these strips, which might into square iron pans, with, a chemical mix- 
seem to be than pasteboaril, but for the noise ture, and thoroughly baked. ‘When they 
l^ey make in .falling. The h^den.steam- come out, they are shaken in a sieve with 
engine turns the wheels cf the shearing- 'sawdust ;> when o(X)l, they are weighed, and 
machine. The iron plate is held to it, the mtule up into parcels, '.or put into oases or 
edge put into a grove, and off comes the strip, sacks of “ Dudley muslin as the coarsest, 
.as muck as thought. It is, in feet, cut foom and strongest of packing-fabrics is ironicaUy* 
eaa to %ud, and not struck off with one blow ; called. • ' 

But the process is too ra^4 «ye to Tlie premises used for this manufacture 

follow*—tbe«machine making; fifty revolutions need not be large. The machinery occupies 
in a miunte. Thus, these mon. ribbons. we a very small space. A small Pembroke t^ble 
rained down at the rate of nearly one, every fills more width than a single machine; and 
pepoud of time. ' the machmes may be plabea as near together • 
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'«AS -■wUl merely leave roosUfto paaB, TBie 
en^ne must be aocommookteidj aod there 
' must be an apartment or- two- the r^ir 
or •making of the jx;a^iiiie^.. - The annealing, 
and cooling, awl«nA packing can; 
be done in a shed -ajja^ yard. Adam Smith's 
young aOqnaintaiused.^i^bald have wanted the 
whole mte of Bhn^gfaam—for their forges, 
to make as mau^-llaiw an go forth from,the 
premises we Biliw. So compact is the spaoe 
required!, that .one man attends to four 
machines. - EEe is called a "minder.” He 
engages a for each machine, and .sees that 
it is pron^l^ The “minder” is paid by 
the hunorw-t^ight, for all sizes of nails, ex« 
cept •tlU^ which are paid by the thousand. 
It is cremated that one hundred-weight, con* 
tains idraut fifty thousand nails of, ml-mzes. 
XT so, the quan'nty of nails formed in a year, 
in Ihu one apartment, is no less than a thou¬ 
sand and forty millions ! When we see the 
stroke given, which makes the head, we cannot 
but wonder»where the nail will next be struck 
on the head;—whether in some shed on the 
banks of the Danube, hr iu the cabin of some 
peasant on the bl^j^ plains of Russia, or in 
some Indian bungalow, or in a cattle-fold on 
the grasBv levels of Australia, or in some chal6t 
on the Alps, orSn the brink of some mine high 
up in the Andes, or under the palm-roof of 
some missionary chapel in the South Sea 
islands. As the nails are snipped off and 
iashioned, much faster than the nimblest 
fingers can snip paper, it is wonderful to think 
how they will be spread over the globe, 
nowhere meeting, probably, with a single per¬ 
son who will think of where their heads were 
i last struck; unless one of them should be 
j floated, in some piece of wreck, to the feet of 
some Robinson Crusoe, who will start at this 
ti-ace of a man's hand, and seem to hear once 
more the pant of the steam-enmne, and all 
the sounds of busy toil, and Uie- voices of 
I men, for which his ear and his heart are 
thirsting. What wq«|& he not give to be 
a “minder” where TMit noil was model 
—or the humblest helper on the premises, 
BO that -he might work among his fellow 
men 1 ' 

I The “mi|.der” has it in his power to enjoy 
all the be4t things of life, if he so pleases. 
He easily earns ffrom one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty poimds a year. 
But, unfortunately, he reckons his wages by 
the week. If clergyiuen and others—-who 
would be glad' of his income—did so, they 
might make less of their smaU mwns thdn 
they do^he weekly surplips being a constant 
tempiat^ to spend. And too truly, too 
sadly, it is so with the “minder," with on 
•exception here and there. If he reoSves five 
pounds e week for months together, and pays 
. away, p^ly, or quite half, to the four boys 
below him, keeping fifty shillings or more for 
himself; and if tjlie machinery has to stop for 
. Wfqw days^ he, is siiira to borrow money of his 
emf^i^er. After- years of constant employ*'' 


ment and good health, if he fhlts si^^ has - 
not'a shiDii^ .beforehand. Thk hm - 

be^ told bemre—often before—it ini^ 
bjS'told’agsan now—and.often Sga%rr4>ilithe 
workman-Isaru to t^pt that 
himself which he is'toe apt to ethotlt' frm 
law or B(raety, which can effectually^]^ mily 
those who Kelp thetpselves, - ; ■ ' ■ ' 

In a neighbouring, msnuf^oi^/ . 

would seem to require the rtreeglh of hard- ■ 
handed men, we find women em^yed'hi this 
proportion of ten to one: and of that one 
portion, many are boys. The mannfiicture is 
that of screws ; steel, brass, copper, and a few 
of silver, from the smallest s(;SreWB required 
for putting together -the nicoft. phiioBOphical 
instruments, to the heavy bolt^sSrews which 
Busta'in the wear and tear of mighiy steam- 
engines, we find here speoimens of all SQi^s 
and sizes. The forging must be done by- 
men, of course; apd here we find the anvil, 
and the glowing furnace (fed by the steam- 
engine), and see the great square heads of 
bolt-Bcre-ws beaten while at a white or red 
heat. 

The coils of.wire, of difi^nt thickn^es, 
of which the screws are madSi come from the 
wirerdrawcra. They have been made by 
drawing the heated iron through holes in 
himlened steel plates. The smalmr kinds of 
-wire are drawn, by a hard meehauical gripe, < 
through smaller and smaller holes, till they ' 
become of the thickness required. Then the 
wire is brought to the screw manufactory ; 
and there we see it lying a^ut in shining ? 
coils. One end of a coil is presented to a 
machine worked by boys or women; when i 
we see the end seizM, and drawn for- il 
ward, and snipped off the proper length, ji 
the snip falling, hot, into a pan of saw- { 
dust below, "women are preferred to boys j 
for this work. Their attention is more 
steady, and they are more careful of their 
own firah and blood. Boys are apt to make 
mischief; and, if they look off their work, 
it is too likely tluit they may lose their I 
finger-ends. It is in this departmont of the | j 
business that mcjst of the accidents happen. : 
It is more satisfactory to see the lads tiling 
the circular saws used in making the 
machinery, or- iu other processes wheie they 
have not to deal with such inexorable 
powers as those which cut or. stamp the 
metal. 

The heads of the bits of steel are next 
stamped by machinery, and delivered over to 
-women tof^iave the heads polished. There is 
nice fingering required here: and, to de it, 
we see rows of women, who eana &om five 
to twdve shillings per week, each attending 
a tnacbine of her o-wn. She presdilts the head 
of the screw to a vice, which , it and 
carries it to a ffying wheel, which smooths 
aiid* polishes it;' and it comes out in an 
instant, brightened with that radiating polish 
which we observe in the head of a finished 
screw. All the while, a yellowish- ugly 












liquid is drcqqn^ upon the sgt^al, nud 
npon tli$, -work-uromanV iam.t^isiai 
. .abriiMitji-. i£ in a nuli^ 

' Voi^ iriblduil f^otb. a spoot^ and 
the' xPtkt £colu hecwn:^ too. hot ;for tha 
touch. 

We have noivthe thank of the aerev, and 
ite neat .^lashed head: iMt there is no slit m 
. the he^A^hereia to insert 3ie serew-^river; 
and ^e shank is plain and blunt. The next 
thins is to " nick ’* the head. This part of 
the nni^ess used to be done bv working the 
"nieUng" machine with treadles. By the 
modem method, a barrel—somewhat like that 
of a barrdl-orgim, but pierced with hol^, in- 
. st^ of being stuck over with upright bits of 
wire—revolves slowly, so that every row of 
holes is brought under the line of a cleaver, 
which descends to make the cleft across the 
heads of the screws in a row beneath. It is 
^e business of the steam-engine to turn the 
ihsirei, and send down the cleaver: it is that 
, of the women to stick the screws into the 
hides in the barrel,—^as tli^ would put pins 
in arows into a pincushion. They do tnls with 
quiokness and dexterity, as the empty holes 
borne up; and the notched screws fall 
out by their own weight, on the other side, 
as it descends with the revolution of the 
barrel. 

This is all very well, as far as it goes: but 
the shank is still plain aud blunt, and per¬ 
fectly useless. The grand opemtion of 
“worming” remains. This also is women’s 
work; and we may see one hundred and 
twenty women at a time busy about it. The j 
soapsuds and oil are still dropping upon their 
fingers and their work; and the job looks 
anyUiing bat a tidy one, while we regard the 
|)roces3 alone. But it is different when we 
stand aside, and survey the room. Then we 
see that these six score women are neatly 
dressed; hair smooth, or cap clean—hand¬ 
kerchief or little shawl nicely crossed over, 
and fastened behind; faces healthy, and 
countenances cheerful. These women are 
paid by juecework ; and thej^ can easily earn 
ten shmings per week. Their bosineBS still is 
to feed the machinery—^to present the heiuls 
of the screws to a vice which seizes them, 
and carries them forward—^then back again, ‘ 
aud again forward—as often os is necessary 
to have the worming made deep miough. As 
the shank is presaem in its passage forwm'd, 
against the cutter which grooves out the steel 
between the “thread,”—wich,iu other words, 
“worms” it,—the’ filings curl aw<%r and drop 
off, like so much wood, or rasped cheeserrind. 
It is wanderful to see. this rasping of steeL 
But we jWere informed that there wiU be some¬ 
thing hemfter more curious still to be seen. 
On tnese premises, there is at work how some 
machinery which is shut up from p^ing.eyes, 
by which the sh^k is picke<^ up, wormed, 
and dropped, without being touched by 
human haads: and stitiuge it muat.be to see 
the. screw, not a quarter of au inch long, 


pidmh up by a metidlie and the laigest 
-^ih^ve and heavy’.its'. thw are—'4»rrled 
again, and ag^’Wq. sgsin, as the 
aejlth of tneir wonning raquh^^ 

* thu comes the- codk^ in sawdust; 

ima the dry^i; aud bolting (as a, Miller would 
say) of the finished screws in (uihntSyand the 
CQuntiim, and the packing. ThQ^aie counted 
by -weij^t, of OTurse. The packing k a pretty 
affair. A nimble-fingered woman tnrows 
down half-a-dozen or more screws, according 
to size, on a square paper, the heads lying 
all one' way; and then the same number, 
with the heads, lying the other way,, and 
the shanks falling between the first. Tlien 
the same number are laid across ; and so the 
pile is built up into a square, which is kept 
compact by the wall of round heads on all the 
four sides. The paper is folded over, and 
the square packet is passed to a neighbour, 
to be lied up. With a dexterous twist of the 
string she mtens on a specimen screw, lies 
the knot, and posses on the picket—to be 
sent to Germany, or almost anywhere in the 
world where men ore screwing aiwthiiig 
together — always "excepting the United 
States. Very few are sent there; for, iis 
we were again told here, America rivals us, 
or, as would be said across the Atlantic, 
“ America flogs the world ” in screw-making. 
There are eight houses in Birmingham em- 
plojred in this manufocturo: and this was all 
we could learn of the amount of production. 
No one seems to know how many are made 
in England; for no one call tell what pro¬ 
portion the produce of the little manofimtories 
Dears to these larger ones.' 

Seeing whole bins full of steel filings, and 
copper, aud brass, we inquired what became 
of them. They, are sold; the steel being 
worth little, and the brass much. The brass 
comes in at the cost of ninepence per pound,; 
and the refuse goes out, as filings, at fivepence 
per pound. After the noise and dirt of the 
earlier processes—the, oily wheels, the greasy 
candles in dark places, the smutty forge, and 
the yellow dropping from the cans, there is 
something pleasant in the aspect of last 
stages ;—^the barrels of shining brass tilings ; 
the quiet light room where two pr three neat 
women are fingering jxilished screws, siw- 
rounded by drab ami brown paper, while 
behind them are compartments completely 
covering wall, filled with their square 
drab packets. 

As we turned away from the hundreds of 
women thus respectably earning their bread, 
we could but hope that titey would look to it 
that there was no screw loose in tlreir house¬ 
hold waya, that the machinery of their daily 
life might work as tnily and effectually as 
that dead mechanism whfoh is revolsing under 
their care, for so many h^rs of mrery day. 
It is much to see dead mechanism producing 
strength luid convenience, in a flow as constant 
as that of the stream from the cavern in tiie 
rock: but it is much mort to see vital comfort 
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and bsaaty issuing from an iateUigant daily 
isdusti^, which works on behalf not of vanity 
and wasteful pleasure^ but of .home. 


WAOTEDj OiROAIflBT! 

The church orgw had, for years, be^n the 
grc,tt niufucal utxieiiw of the parochiul district 
ofTwirlington. It WA a “jPalher Smith}” 
had Beau its best daye; and, to use the idiom of 
C.t]>tam O'SuUbraxL bothered the organist 
entirely. If he played on the full ormn, 
people complained that the shrill sesguiutra 
drowned thiir yoices. If he pbyed on the 
diapasons, or the choir organ, people could 
hear nothing, and could not follow the tune. 
If he used the swell, it jerked the people mto 
the middle of the next verse. One half the 
oongregaHon said the organ wanted power; 
the other Imlf thought it too loud. The £rat 
half thought there was too much music in 
the service; the second half declared that the 
litany and rtsponaes oiight to he chanted, as 
at St. Bell's Church, Oxford Place, Cam¬ 
bridge Street. The only matter they agreed 
in, wa't in wonying the organist, and in deter- 
mimug not to spend a shilling on the organ 
to luiue it better. 

After some seven or eight years of badger¬ 
ing, the organist gave up his situation, ve^ 
much impaired m health, and reduced in 

S ’rits to a state of clironic melancholia. 

e vicar had contrived to get the parish 
into debt, for certain repairs and alterations 
ofjthe church by a contract, the terms of 
wmeh few of the rate-^yera understood; 
and, having made a sort of composition 
with a wealthy tallow-chandler for the settle¬ 
ment of the conti’act, the tallow-chandler’s 
daughter was quietly inducted into the vacant 
situaliun. Nobody understood anything about 
the reasous for ttio choice, except that Miss 
Kidd was an iiidifiarent puutist, and that her 
father was a sort of bill-discpunter, and had a 
great deal of prope^, togtther with six votes 
m all parochial elections. Although the vicar’s 
“ set " were satisfied, people of taste became 
angiy. 


latters, however, went on as usuaL The 
\ii.ir, the i^vereud Prebend Shuckscuttle 
preached as heavily, and spent the same 
number of months iu the country, as of old. 
The now organist’s sWje was execrable, and 
her touch unsteady, we took a long time to 
foi^ot that an organ was not a stringed instru¬ 
ment ; and, instead of holding down the keys 
to sustain the sounds of the longer notes, 
brought out the fine old psalm tunes in short 
pufik of the most aggravating xtaccaiio. To in¬ 
crease the tortures ot the Twumgtouamateun^ 
Miss Kidd’s brothers, sisters, and intiinate 
friends, got up such a powe^l choir, that 
while it advantageously drowned the organ, 
it bawled down the voices of the cougijegauon.' 
The service itself was neither cathedral nor 
pardbhial; but a clumsy medley of both. 'One 
set oLxjiSiims were chwted, and others read, 

r— H L . . . . .. 


without eveu a rubrical reason for the distdne- 
tion. Hie choir, destitute alike of taste or^ 
timiung,^ sang the pwitential and.>t bM ks- 
giving Malms with 30 samS' deafimiaH Ivab , 
Unsteady, yigbus. Toe 'whole rorfi^wnce,. 
vocal and instramentdl, stenied to consist of. 
a series of jerk% whioh made people tremlile 
for the oigan case aw^he organ gallery. Ona> 
beautiful feature throughout waa'tM «om-< 
pact uniformity of the ^ole serviee; for no 
one could detect the slightest variation in 
the immrt of the wordi^ pr in thediaraoier of 
the melodies. 

The Beverend Prebend Shnckscttttle cared 
very little about things in general, and still 
less about music. Be hated the pedal pi|>es 
at St. Doncaster cathedral, because they 
barred over his head while he dozed throu^ 
the afternoon cathedral prayers; and he had 
an indistinct notion of the xpusic^ profession 
as being made up respectively of organists^ of 

S lo who gave lessons, and of theatrical 
irmers. Fog, the junior churchwardeiv 
made a bother now and then, but he was 
o&aid of the vicar} and Stegg, the senidr, 
or vicar’s churchwardmi^ never said anything, 
but what the vicar said about anything. 

Just about this time, the Beveieod Epitaph 
Bronze threw the neighbouring parish of 
Foxglovo-upon-Willows into a fearful turmoil, 
by suddenly taming to the East, culling down 
his mnple shirt collar to the even dimensions 
of a hoop, and opening an extensive accoimt 
for wax candles with Mr. Kidd, senior. People 
began to diaw Invidious conmarisons ; and, it 
was soon cuiieiitly rojtorten that the Kidd 
family supplied both parishes with candles, 
and that their hearts turned towards Home. 
Miss Kidd’s supposed mligion gave more 
offence than her cad playing; and the vicar 
stood attainted with the charge of bringing 
in a Homan Oatholic organist, to serve matters 
of private convenience. 

But the Reverend Prebend Shucksouttlo ’ 
was not easily put out of his way. He eva.<lBd 
the pertiuont qaestious of influential indi- 
viduala, and took care never to listen to those 
of the mediocrat^. As to interfering with the 
organ, *‘he could not think of putting the 
parish to any expense.” 

At length, fortonately for the Twirlington 
parish, t£e Bishop of Smithering rewarded 
the Reverend Prebend Shuckscuttle for having 
a great deal of money, by giving him a great 
deal more, in the rich lliang of Duggpufield 
West. A successor was appointed imme¬ 
diately. Tltis gentleman was an active and 

S leasant sort of man, liked things propeir^ 
one, and began to remedy much of hm 
predeceaser’fl mismam^emeut M3w Kidd 
troubled him>Badly. He could not g9t rid 
of her, because the ajipoiniment whs .under¬ 
stood to be penoanent; Mthough a 'nominal 
re-eledkm was kept up every EMter M 9 nday. 
Be was, moreover, too much the gentleman 
to interfere with a female imder any oircum- 
stances. He, however, quietiy cashiered the 
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cljoir, «ad oojnpellad- Mk® Kidd to -ceotaf*. combined the stops neaUgr.-.Bttfe oftho Church 
.;^mlf^theohiOT^.ohildren.. • ; he knew littlo;.:i«4.-'*w safe 

i Batih*KidAfandiy He wm krg^ »iie^p»irite with 

ripg'BoilewhAM-; and, n<j!t-«OBtOBt wiiLap^P^- portion of |t^4haimoiiitr. 

‘'Bg in the choim. of..tha^?£c^ .Sdeie% of > (. (^vasatx^, 

Ciainh«inAinateiDr8,the^t>i&s£err^ihoi^ '^iim^ ^e^mvbceting, “ Bee^ah^tTij^ W* 


haod, «^rwith which > the patriarch of the cotmeeted'with .election mattera going' 
Kuldr'htlid «aceja% made a most adrantor onmosiaotiTely. Plentjof gpLeeu,eadl^ilt^ 
’ geattBiiO^teact &r wax, lights. Mias Kidd nature/invi^ua oomparisoBs, pMaonal alln- 
[ Buddeid^'discovered .that she had been guilty rions, ai|(d inject sarcasms, w^ distribu^ 
of . gi^t moral impropriety in leading the with copies freedom in the parochial dtetrict 
psalmady of-a-ProtesiAnt Church, while her of TwirliSgton. The vicar was^ tired of the • 
heart’Was InEome; and, to quiet the pangt mattdc, and, foreseeing,,that .there was little' 
of a smitt^'consciehce, she “went over”— chance of gettiM a good player, declined in" 
but didn’t return one penny of the Protestant .terfering., Mr. TWirk was^in agonies, 
sakry she had been receiving. Suddenly, circulars appeared, announcing 

Mr. Twirk, the musical authority of Twirl- that Mr. ^bastion Bach Schulze^ sub-organist 
ingfcon, had just returned from the Continent to St. Doncaster/intended contesting the 
brmging with him several scores of Corelli, election. He was a pleasant man of thirty, 
most -beautifully transcribed by an Italian and seemed master of every instrument he 
fiuiean, two violins of fabulous ages, and a touched. His popularity began k> be great 

B l and programme of the contents of about among the musical portion of the congre- 
-the continental organ-Ksases. Being per" gation. Twirl took hi* by the' ener- 
Bowilly acquamted with the new vicar, the getieally, and introduced him ttfali the musicd 
of thp churdi organ Attracted his atten-, partieaim the parish. *010 new candidate 
y^UP'at once. A subscription was gradually begaM) shake the confidence of the respective 
I opened. Meanwhile a violent dispute arose patroB in the, oth*. three. The system of 
respecting the person to be elected to the “trial” detemikii^bn was as follows r-"-ikioh 
situation vacate by the secession of Miss candidate was to perform the, service for a 
Kidd. Several candidates appeared, but thi-eo Sunday, and they Were then to play against one 


only had a chance of success. 


another on a certain day. After this, there 


Mr. Nicolas Newborn was tjie “ favourite” was to.be & fortnight’s cauvasi^ and ^en the 
with the evangelical. ladigjBi* He brought “tug of war.” . 

great recommeudatiqm.for glety from two Sunday, and Sunday, and Sunday con-*" 
Dissenting preachets and, Church of firmed the now rising impression respecting 
England cleigyman; but hiSrraupical tratK the inefficiency of thethreo previous candididies, 
monials were mostly^dpjjjpfcuofn metiers and people bi^an to be anxious for the new 
of the profession. . Jff' cafulidate’s performance. On that auspicious 


OTjoyed'sfhom. a little, private property, and In the Twirlmgton, as in most <tf Father 
in his office of serare^iry to the Twirlington ^mith’s organs, the d5ai>a«>ns and octave 
Literary Institation^iM produced an amoufiS stops were .^ear, rich, and melodious; and 
of gout^ which,. readerou .h)bi incapable of the swell,, which was of later addition, was 
pej^rmingf-fixeept occasionally, aitiie cliurck —when, properly mimaged—tolerably good, 
at which he was-' already .engaged. His play- Want of bass wan the grand mischief, and 
ii^ was of the.heavy .style, but without mucli a single octave of pedal-pipes to ill com- 
dignity. He never touched the ped^, by pensated for the , unevenness of a mmiu iLl 
reason of the.gottt j but groaned away upon oass in .short octaves, runnmgin the follow- 
the. lower, nnhmalj .till the melody was con- ing whimsical rotation, qo, be, ,ce sharp, 
fused iq.lm,indistinct grovelliugs for correct tuned to aa, ud, and so on, Tbo easy manner 
■ basses; Watch he seldom fimnd. ■ His perform- in which Schulze sato, at the iiwtrumeQt, con- 
*aD(»a, in riiort, were a musical edificm. ofhis trasted with the pAoxysn^atin jeiks of the 
pcTAmal araearancfr^-faeavv and boused. previous performein, wouhl have .satisfied any 
The thinl popular candidate was an “bar- one that he was a mastee,, iirm, marked, 

' monlouo bUdawnith.” Efo was a-quiei^ sober, and distinct j foultiesa in'tin%. mellow, and 
honest mim, and made « lajr living by shoe- subdued. in tone;'. Ms. ^yjik. was at once 
ing hore^ ^siA other farriiw’s Work.. Few artirtic and cFi^oh-Uke:- - m« coacduding 
people disliked him.; and he^was know'n to voluntary devdoped powere that no one hM 
poH8ess*sp,exceUent. #r .for itdtuufe^ Bnt*his lielieved could be elicited froav-the old. abused 


of tileirmcompeteucy. 
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HOUSEHOLD WOBDa 


!Mx. Schulze said veiy little, but aketcbed oat 
a of imuroTement, 

people of gpoj taato <or impartiality 
had made up thmr miada to vote for the new 
candidate. But there Were too many opinions 
in Twirlini^on, to sUoW merit to have an 
undivided influence. In the flnit plac^ a 

S cat number of Wcrjnle fesolved to vote for 
r. Eicolas Hewmoa, because he was "a 
young mim just ^ginning the world.” A 

S eater numbttb did not scruple to designate 
r. Nicolas Newborn with the strong express 
aion that he was a "sanctified homWiig, and 
declared their' resolution to vote for Mr. 
Thomas Hrogue, because "they cared nothing 
about music, and had known hhn a long time." 
The fknder’s largo family was a prepossessing 
reason for tilie patronage of mothers; and, the 
sympathy in his favour was increased by his 
hon^ confession of the greater ability of the 
new candidate. Another set of persons re¬ 
solved not to vote at all, to avoid giving 
offence, and ^mother set voted for the old can¬ 
didates, because they " didn’t want the church 
turned into an Opera ilouse.” 

Meanwhile Mr, Twiric had secured for his 
friend all the musical interest in Twirli^tou; 
in spite of a report^ that if Mr. Schulze gbthe 
situation, the parish would be pluiigeiMuto 
debt ana bankruptcy 16 build a new or^n. 
Another report was, (hat he was a Uerman 
Boman Cathulio; another, that he was a Cal¬ 
vinist; another, tliat he was goipg to be 
marri^ to a public coucert-singer; another, 
that he knew the Bevereud Epitaph Bronze, 
and that he was going to intiMiuce Oi-egurian 
chants, and Puseyism iu geneinl. Fuiiu- 
natelv, however, it came out that Mr. Nicol**^ 
Newborn had twice been iu the county 
gaol at Slocnmb-upon-Tluuues, for debt ; 
and that hU piety was & noveltv, only 
dating from the ivceiit ciioch when lie gi^e 
^ sIdttlfB. This changeil the old maids ami 
ffvangelical laii'ty, nnu brought a wouderinl 
accession of strength to the collecting forces 
of Mr. Selmstian Bach Schulze. 

At leiigth the electiou-duy ‘came. The 
Brogue fHirtv made a last eifoit by calling 
upon the TWu lingtonians to oppose Ibreiguers 
and Puseyis^,—a call which ^ve much enter 
taiiiiuent to its ohfect and his adherents. De¬ 
spite the hand-hilis, sqniln, iv|xn‘ts, luis-state- 
nienU of the and other electioneering 
piananiv res, M r, SelMistian B.ick Scliulze ibunu 
himself Hucce»,ful. The fltrrier shook him by 
the hand, congrutul.ited ^inl with honest sin¬ 
cerity, ami went Imine, a little diaappoiiited, 
perhaps, but without n shade of ill-fkeViug. 

A few weeks after, a vestry was ’called 
to deteiinine on the stejis to lie tukeu ibr 
the reiJauu of the oi-^in. Hawks, the 
upholsterer, deehuraeil against any such }»ro- 
ceeding, because “the music cost toi) much 
already." Sliotts, tlie hai:>el<l,l^her, was for 
^taiting fifty lamwtH wlien Mr, Twirk quietly 
mmounced tiiat npwauU of three hundivd 
pouplaiuid been satMCiibed by private parties 


and thwt nothing but voluntaty offerings 
were required. Orumbllng and oppotution 
were silenced, aud the maleontente reused 
into 'whiepere of Popery, Puseyism, Paltry,* 
Jesuitiam, ind the HUla 
At last^ despite all (^position, grand 
performance on the oigan, re-constructed for 
Twiriington nuiaih efanrch,” was announced 
by Messrs. Qneu and Smith, and a large 
party of amateurs and idlers were unembled 
at their workshops, ou the rough seote “run 
up” for their accommodation. Mr. Schulte 
gave a performance that allowed not only the 
player, but the organ. Confining himself 
wholly to sacred music, he displayed, alter¬ 
nately the sweetness of the portions preserved 
from the old organ, and the power and 
scientific appliances of the modernized ones. 
People wondered when they heard the mellow 
old diapason pipes blending with the ponderous 
tones of the new pedal organ. They were 
surprised to find, that although the power 
was tripled, nothing seemed noisy. In a word, 
whilst a large portion of the organ was of 
some two hundred years’ standing, the super¬ 
structure grafted on the old foundation, 
seemed to have always stood there. D^ite 
the immber of couplet-stops, the pedals yielded 
easily to pressure, and spoke simultaneously 
with the touch. The pneumatic lever pre¬ 
vented the jerking and wavering of the wind in 
the pipes, and lightened the touch of the keys. 

The Twiriington organ met with equal 
favour when it once more appemed in the 
old gallery. AJUliough it contained nearly 
doume its foxm^v number of stops, no one 
cqiuplained ofISo noise ; and although it was 
susceptible «f eveiy variety of change, no one 
coinphiiued ^t they could not follow its 
changes witlT the X|U|c. But this was owing 
to the organist, ^nct iu making the instill¬ 
ment subservient to the voice, he made use 
of the fancy Bto|fe*si|>ariugly, and then made 
them serve to give the key-note; for which 
their purity aiuTdistinctness admirably quall- 
fisd them. Nor did h« nmke the perfect oon- 
stniciion of the instrumem an excuse for per¬ 
plexing feats of skill. A quiet, related 
dignity; a jiulicious blending, not a violent 
coutrast^ Of light and shade, was the prevailing 
feature of his playiim, and the calm soberness 
of his style was only-equalled by the quiet¬ 
ness witli which he occupied his seat. The 
musical services were infinitely improved 
without any oue being bothered with out of- 
the-wny cluinges. The Bi-oguc party felt that ^ 
thsy had fliily placarded their ignorance, and 
kept silent iu the vestry on subsequent Eoltcr 
Mondays, when the, reappointmeat of the 
orgauim was mooted. * 

^ic "hamiouious blacksmith” often gets a 
quiet practice on the gnuid oigm^ by the 
sociahle perluission of Mr. Schulze, mid often 
expresses his dehglit thU the best player was 
chosen. Mr. Twiik is oue of BehuLze’s beat 
pupils, and is a greater nuuical liou than 
ever. 


ac Uif OOeflk n«lltiiirioa Stnet North, ttnuMl. Prtiiu4 bjr ami, WhiUrfHart, L oi ^ —, 













SUCKING PIGS. 

As we both preach and practise Temper- 
ancti according to the EuglUn ai^ification of 
the word, and as we have lately observed with 
ashes on our head that oue or two respected 
models of that virtue have been thrown into 
an dl-humour by our paper on Whole Hogs, 
trust they will be soothed by our present 
d^m«nce to the milder and gentler class of 
Affine: which may become Whole Hogs if they 
Ipre, but which we fear tu'c but a measly 
description of Pork, extremely likely to be 
cut on in their Bloom. 

The accidental use of the foregoing flowery 
expression, bnngs us to the subject of 
our present observations: namely, that last 
tender and innocent offspring of Whole Hogs, 
on which has been bestowed the name of 
BnoomcRisM. 

It is a confession of our ignorance which we 
make with feelings of humiliation, but when 
the existence of this little porker first become 
known to us, wo supposed its name to have 
been conferred upon it in right of its fresh 
and gushing nature. Wo liave since learnt, 
not without impressions of solemnity, that it 
is admiration’s tribute to “Mrs. Cou)k£l 
Bloouer,” of the United States of America. 
What visions rise upon our mind’s eye, as our 
fancy contemplates that eminent lady, and the 
Colonel in whose home she is a well-apring 
of joy, we will here make no ineflectum 
endeavour to. describe. 

Neither will we enter upon the great ques¬ 
tion of the Bights of Women; whether Majors, 
Captains, lieutenants, Ensigns, Non-commis¬ 
sioned Officers, or Privates, under Mrs. Colonel 
Moomer; or members of any other corro. 
Personally, we admit that oUr mind would be 
disturbed, if our own domestic well-spring 
were to comnder it neoesaaiy to entrench 
herself behind a small table omaniented with 
a> ^ider-bottle and tumbler, and from diat 
fortified peeition td hold forth to the public. 
Simihirly, we shotdd doubt the expediency of 
her puttmg Up for Ma^lebone, or being one 
of tlie Bqara of Guardians for St Pancras, or 
serving on a Grand July £;^r Middlesex, or 
acting gs High Sheriff of any. county, or' 
taking the chair at a Meeting bn the subject i 
of the Inoome-Tax. We think it likely that I 
wc might be a little discUmfited, if we found | 


her appealing tb her sex through the ad¬ 
vertise columns of the Times, in such 
terms as, “ Women of the Borough and 
of Tooliy Street, it is for your good that 
I come among you!” or, “Hereditaiy bonds¬ 
women of Liverpool, know you not, who 
would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow 1” Assuming (for the sake of argu¬ 
ment) our name to be Bellow^ we would 
rather tliat no original proceeding, however 
striking, on the part 6f Mrs. Bellows, led to 
the adoption, at the* various minor theatres 
and in the Christmas pantomimes, of the 
Bellows Costume; or to the boldine at any 
public assembly-rooms of a Bellows BaU; or 
to the composition of countless Bellows 
Polkas; or to the publication of a (t>allad 
(though a pleasing melody yith charming 
words, and certain to become a ffivoritel 
entitled, “ I should like to be a Bellows! ” 
In a word, if tliere were anything that we could 
dispense with in Mrs. Bellows above all other 
things, we believe it would be a Mission, We 
should put the question tlius to Mra Bellows. 
“Apple of our eye, we will freely admit your 
inalieiiable right to step out of your domestic 
path into any phase of pubho appearance 
and palaver that pleases you best; but we 
doubt the wisdom of such a sally. Beloved 
one, does your sex seek influence in the civil¬ 
ised world 1 Surely it possesses influence 
therein to no mean extent, and has possessed 
it since the civilised world was. Should we 
love our Julia (assuming, for the sake of 
argument, the Christian name of Mrs. Bellows 
to De Julia),—effiould we love our Julia better, 
if she were a Member of Parliament, a 
Parochial Guardian, a High Sheriff, a Grand 
Juror, or a woman distiugmshed fbr her able 
conduct in the choir? Do we not, on the 
contrary, rather seek in. the society of our' 
Julia, a haven of refuge .froth Members of 
Parlifuuent, Parochial Gumriians, Hi^ 
Sheriffs, Grand Jurors, and able chairmen? 
Is not the home-voice of our Jtdia as the 
song of a bird, after considerable bow-wow¬ 
ing oat of doors I And is our Julia certain 
that she has a small t»ble and water-bottle 
Mission around the comer, when here are 
nine (my. for the sake of ailment, nine) 
little mllowKs to mend, or mar, at home ? 
Does our heart’s best tz’easnre refer us to the 
land across the Atlantic for a precedent? 
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Then lei os remind our Julia, adl refipect i co^ tod ean M no human ingemuty be set 
for the true greatness of thi^ great country, I righft '’about the waist, without. stjanding 
that it is not genetoUy rencM^ for its do*Jpte<%ed lo pattoldoas gathered tod. tied 

mestic rest, and that tt'jawx^biire yet totforan about tne^laiiuto 

Iskakdi. 111. ^ .* Ta sA L.1u.^_. • .an .L m'*-' •vw'fs 


distinctly 
r * ireumst 


itself for its best hapmdi^rod' the domestic It farther appears^: tftst When TCTiw i. Bellows 
patterns of other ltoi|a?.' Such would be, in goes out for a walk ,iu duty weather, she 
a general way, the ’ totjaiti of our ground in splashes her long dress and spoils it, or ilMses 
reasoning the poiutfi ^th Mrs. Bellows; but it with one hand and wounds the 'foldings 
I we freely sdmii't'^^lda to be a (piestioh.of of Mrs. Colonel Btooiufl*' to an insupportable 
taste. i' -.', ■ extent. Now, Mrs. Bellows may pot, must 

To return te the sucking pig, Bloomerimn. not, cwjiiot, will not, shall not, !shorten 
The porcine ,li|ciBness is remarkable in many her long dress, or adopt any othe^ mede 
particulars, tlm-the first place, it will not do that her own ingenuity (and she is a very 
for Mrs. BeUows to bo a Budder or a Blower, ingenious woman) may suggest to her of re- 
She mast CKStoe out of that altogetlier, and be medying tlie inconvenience ; but she must 
a Bloomer. . It is not enough for Mrs. Bellows be a Bloomer, a whole Bloomer, and nothing 
to ui^derstaiid that the Bloomer costnme is but a Bloomer, or remain for ever a Slave 
the pmfoction of delicacy. She must further and a Pariali. 

distuictly comprehend that the ordinary And it is a similar feature in this liWle pig, 
evmiiug dress of herself and her two eldest that even if Mrs. Bellows chooses to become, 
girls (as innocent and good girls as can be) is of her own free will and liking, a Bloomer, 
the perfection of indelicacy. She must not that won’t do. She must agitijte, agitate, 
oontent bertielf with-defending the Bloomer tate. She must take to the little table a^ 
modebty. She must run amuck, and slander in watei^bottle. She must go in to be u public 
the new light of her advanced refinement, cus- character. Slie must work away at a Mission., 
toms that to our coarse minds are harmless and It is not enough to db right for riot’s sake, 
beautiful. What is not indicated (in eomethiiig There can be no satisfaction for Mis. Bellows, 
of the fashion of a ship’s figui-e-head) through in s.ati 8 lying her lumtl after due reflection 
the tight m^ium of a Bloomer waistcoat, that the thing she contemplates is right, and 
must Be ^tinctly understood to be, under therefore ought to be doue, and so in calmly 
any mher mroumstances, absolutely shocking and quietly doing it, conscious that therein 
to Mrsons of true refinement. she sets a righteous example which never can 

What is the next reason for which Mrs. in the nature of things be lost and thrown 
Bellows IS called upon, in a strong-minded away. Mrs. Bellows has no business to be 
way, to enrol herself & Bloomer f 'I'ight self-dependent, and to preserve a quiet little 
laoing has done a deal of norm in the worla ; avenue of her own in the world, begirt with 
and Ml'S. Bellows cannot by any possibility her own influences and duties, ^e must 
leave off her' stays, or lace them loosely, discharge herself of a vast amOnut of words, 
witho^ Blooming all over, from head to foot, she must enlist into on Army composed 
In thfo will be observed the true Whole entirely of 'Trumpeters, she most come (with 
Hog pliilosophy. Admitting (what, of course, the Misses Bellows) into a resounding S])artaa 
is obvious to every one) that there can be Hall for the purpose. To be sure, however, 
DO kind of question as to the universality it is to be remarked, that this is the noisy 
amoug^ us of this custom of tight lacingmanner in which all great social deeds have' 
admitting that there has been no improve- been done. Mr. Howard, for example, put, 
nieht since the days of the now venerable on a shovel hat turned up with sky-blue foinge, 
oariotoures, in which a lady’s figure was the moment he conceived the hnmane idea of 
always r^wnted like an hour-glass or a his life, and (instead of calmly ^ecuting it) 
wasp; tomittii:^ that there has been no ever afterwards peipetually wandered about, 
ray of, eul^teniuent on this subject; that calling upon all other men to put on shovel 
marriRgeabw Englishmen invariably choose hate with d^^-blue fringe, and declare them- 
their wives for the smaliness of their selves How^ians. Mra. F 17 , in like manner, 
waists, as Chinese husbands choose theus did not tamely pass her time in devot.^ 
for the snudlness of their feet; that poiv with unwavering steadiness to one good pur- 
trait pitoters always- r^rasent fmeir pose, sustained by that good purpose, by her 
^auties in the (fid convcbtion^ ftt^; and strong oonscieuoe, and her upright heart, but ■ 
•ftat the murderous custwn of ttot whale- restlessly wmit up and down the earth, r^uir- ^ 
Immng and lacing is not confined to a few ing all women to oome forward and ba.Fry((n. 
kpirant girls here and there, probablyunder Qnuw Barling, her heroic notion done, never 
1 »e direction of some dense old wojnan in retired (as the vulgar suppose), into the 
velvety the weight of whose goi^iniS"^turban soMteiy light-house which her - father kepf^ 

' would: toem to have setUed on her brain and ototant^to pass her life there in ihe discharge 
addled her understandingadmittilig' all of ordknry unexciting duties;, unless the 
|hi^ which _ is so self-evident ondi^ dear, sirailar peril pf a fellow-creature shoqld rouse 
^n/Uext triumphant propositiou that her .to-mmilar generous daring;’but instantly 
cannot come out of a pidr of got'it'Barling medal struck and made a tour 
Wit instantly gomg into a waist-j tiirtogh the jhrovinces, accompanied by several 
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busfheb inf iOi? % «tttble, V8tK^1}(>ttl& ||WofiUbl«—andW to dtreag^ebtiLe ftood that 

^ motte^1sak«!F4 4 b ki it>-<^Mch u 

'• iwjfeurer'<i(iJi^L-.;(ai 'lMW':WS»,.tt>';,BiOnjit' ■—^''—^ ^. ,. : , y | . - : , . , , ■ „, -- 

m«lal-i-^tedip t&fin^yea, tiaftiteft GAEBEIT (Mf 3 #tt&B!Gf TREES. 

Btfver’ tb ‘li^old a itmnaift bei^S. .^‘' r " ' •' r , ., 

duBgaa of (Jtbwoing'^aittiput patting onto a' j jfAKas IiEtdibn wau as bap^-aiid jovial as 
4 Krt|!t to tliat hnmaa beji^% aid—and enr^' it was noBsibte for aay o*^B«7<-.Ciwtom- 
Idlings, one and all. flonse clerk to be, in the 8ea-^rt>^itoy isle 

. ,! W bad lt itt our octotemplatian, in begin- of Ceylon. The sleepy, apatb^ peom were 
to saggestto the troops perfectly taken aback aa they watched ^e 
tift(^;tSie contoMtnd of Milk Colonel Bloomer, ebullition of Dutch mirth that gUBh^ from 
lJW,i^e33r prowess might be usefully directed the person of the little chief clerk? Ilte pl^t 
Ytx>''the checking, rather than to the encounsigiv- CustomrSLouse underling did not rentembet to 
" toent, of masquerade attire. As for example, have seen so muoh jollity wjtbin the dwh, 
we. observe a oertain sauciimouious waistcoat dusky walls of'that strange, straggling old 
breaking-out among the junior clergy of tills building; no, not since they were little boys, 
realm, which we tsie the liberty to consider and first learnt to enjoy betel. Janzs was so 
by far the most incensing garment ever cut; elated, that he made a very poor day’s work 
ovulated to lead to breaches of the peace, of it, in his large, solitary, prison-like office: 
as moving persons of a temperament open he pretended, once or twice, to be deeply 
to aggravating influences, to seize the collar immersed in some tables of exports; but it 
apd shake off the buttons. Again, wo canuot wonldn’t do; one colnmu of fl^ires danced 
be unmindful of the popularity, among others about before his eyes, with iSts vu-A-viii, 
of the junior clerCT, of a meek, spare, large- and the totals at the bottom went up the 
biitloned, long-sikirted, black liock coat, middle and down agafti, to the merry country 
curiously fastened at the neck round a dance, which ho couhi not leave off whistling, 
smooth white band ; two ordinary wearers When he began a letter, he got to, “ It having 
of which cassock we beheld, but the other come to the knowledge of the authorities that 
day, at a Mariiage Ceremony wliereniito we certain kegs of brandy have ”—^he Suddeuly 
had the honor to be bidden, mysteriously and remembered that the man bo waa addressing, 
gratuitously emerge during the proceedings was hanged for smuggling last (»tol>er. At 
from a stage-door near the altar, and last, after nibbing one or two pens, and un- 
gnmly make motions at the marriage-party tying and re-tying a few bundles of very 
with certain of their right-hand fingers, neglected and extremely dusty papers with 
resembling those wliich issuerl &om , the faded red-tape, he gave up the idea of being 
last live Guy Fawkes whom wo saw carried busy. The truth was, that Janzs was about 
in procession round a certain public place to be married; that day week.was to be the 
at Kome. Again, some clerical dignitaries happy perio<^ and as that was the firet event 
are compelled (therefore they are to be sym- of the kind In his life, he conceived himself 
f pathised with, and not condemned) to wear privileged to be elated, and aot altogether 
an.apron : wldcb few iiuaccustomeii persons fit for office work. 

can behold witli gravity. Further, Her Fiuding an excuse for closing the Custom- 
Majesty’s Judges atlaw, thau whom a class House at an unusually early hour, the chief 
more worthy of all respect and honor does clerk saw that the establkhment (two sub¬ 
net live, are required on moat public ordinates, and three peons) had departed and 
occasions, but especially on the first day of left the old office in proper order ; and then, 
term, to maintain an elevated position behind leisurely turning the huge key in the old iron- 
little desks, with the irksome consciousness bound door, gave it to the head peon to 
of being grinned at in the Cheshire manner deliver to the collector, who was, of course; 
(on account of their extraordinary attire) by quietly smoking his pipe in his own verandah, 
all conters. , • The sentry was seen to, a word exchanged 

Hmice it was that we intended to throw with the corporal of the guard, and Janzs 
out that suggestion of possible usefuluess to strutted out from under tha huge daA arch- 
.the Bloomer forces at which we have suffi- way, which led from the stropg fort of Point 
•.jciohtly hintedi But on second thoughts we de dalle towards the ai.tbarb% where many of 
feel no need to do so, being oonvmi^ that the better class of ban^r^ tben^ resided. 

■ 'fibey alt&tdy hqve, ns all tfaiDgsdn the world Bi those days, even the <miof okrk of a public 
jfte Said to akve, their use. Tbey serve department could not affiird to ke^ a carriage. 

, . Ibnoint the motal sad «h»h foe tail ^ne inde^. but toe very ^hwt co W 

^ . Officials could ventare dn such a pneoe of ex- 

of Whole Hog». In the lineaments of the travaganpe. ’^is may be.Veadily understood, 
Suoking Pig, Blooineriam, we observe a' kiml when 1 mention that thewholS of the money 


what is unreasonable and groamdlessly, anta- wei-e addifaquadn the shape of £Bee,snd.allow- 
souieiic in its charactep^-vmich nevto^.dain be ances of oil, wood, beef, sidt, ud other por-_ 














quisitCH. .Neverth$le8B,it did aoi on tbo ilrhole 
nmount to more than a veej doowt living for 
. a young single mMU , • 

Such being tho Sii cannot be. 

. xnatter for su^priee thait should have 

felt certain dmibta ab<^. tha future' risine 
. .amidst his hs^y dreiapbgi^'as he wendea 
' his way home tq. l|iu|;.liumlile low-roofed 
bungalowand thent^lo Katrina, who dwelt 
with her ^her .rt0|b ij^ avroy on on old Dutch 
&rm. 

If Janas 3^1^ happy before, how much 
waB''hia deUg|^ Inoreasea when the old Dutch¬ 
man, his fhthei'-in-law, pointed out to 

him a> j^e'^ of p^mture-giound and wood¬ 
land intended to give him on the 

wedding^y. Money he hm little enough 
of, bM he had some rich land, .and the 
' youn^'Couple were to be put in possession of 
some thirty acres, which might, one day, ,be 
made to yield a comfortalde addition to the 
clerk’s little income. Here was a held for 
Katrina anc^. Jauzs to build hopes u^n. 
Thirty acres of forest and pasturage! The 
thing appeared almost too extensive to con¬ 
template in imaginatioai The Fort of GaJle 
occupied but twenty aci'es, and was it possible 
that he, a poor Custom-Hbuso clerk, should 
become the proprietor of half as much more 
laud than was spanned by tliat sturdy, ram- 
bl^, old fbitress 1 

The next day, Janxs engaged a canoe to 
take them both to the identical 8|rat; and 
after duty—^ soon as cargoes of rice, salt- 
hsh, and coir-rope could be hurried through 
the usual official routine—he hastened fi-om 
the old dark office, and conducted Katriua 
to the bank of the river that flows'from 
the lofty mountain peaks, palt the Foit 
of Qalle, Into the Indian Ocean. Half an 
hour’s navigatiou, by means of poles, took 
them to the scene of specuktions. 

They passed many a pretty retired nook, 
many ^en paddy flelds and palm topes; 
mimy deep shady dells, overtopped by clus¬ 
tering bamboos and towering arekas, where 
the edto of the cool splashing wateHall was 
only tsroketi by the low, soft, note of wood- 
pigeon, pr shattering voice of the monkey. 
They were dflfebted oeyond Inelr fondest ex- 
poctationa wsh thp '^t. It. was so new to 


poctationa wSu thp was so near to 

the town; it was so deUghtfnlly situated; it 
WM so nicely timbered; vw, Ihere were 
sufficient ti'ces upon it to baud half-a-doscn 
bungalows, and still leave ^ough for pleasant 
shaae and firewood. And then the soil I. 
Janzs, it is true, did not understand quite so! 
,mueh about agnculture, as he did of entries 
and bonds, and registers; but Katrina dc- 
. clai'ed it was magnincent. She bad never seen 
sn^ soil; why. It would grow anything* In 
^oit, they, both arrived at the Conmudnn that 
a handful cQ|^r ehaUiet, flung broadcart 
npon the ground on any showery mot^ng, 
Would take, root before night, an'd grow hiln 
lix-d^llars.. Ketutning home, itiey umulged In. 
all setts of wild speevuations about the xututk 


Katrii^ natundfy of an imaginative. ,tuhi, 
veittnr^t^. .bint «t,.a regular fitrm,.eo]e»satd 
all-; end alwiNvards declared "w 
even.tvent so ffir as to suggest affixh of goats;; 
but li^le Katrina always denied .ithe mutrge 
moBtstbotfy. They We,to cultivate every* . 
thing that would Iw.wantied'ibribod or .m-, 
meiS, fpm chillis for cuhy up to cotton,for^ 
dresses. In short, they Wi^ tO'have a We' 
Sddn of their own making, wheic disoeixd and 
care should never enter; whOre only aw^sst 
blossoms and flowers and richest firoita id^ld 
be found; where nothing that was'bad, 
where everything that was good, should be ‘ 
seen. It was to be a bright spot that "garden 
by the Biver.” 

Wdl, they were married and were happy, 
as all young married people are and, deserve 
to be, and let us hope always will be. In'. 
Ceylon, amoi^st the Dutch descendants to 
this day, it is a common occurrence for young 
couples to take up their abode for the fltn 
year or two of thcir married life under the 
roof of the bride or bridegroom’s parents. It 
may be that economy sometimes renders this 
prudent; or it may happen that the youim 
wife does not feel quite experience enough 
to undertake housekeeping all at once, and 
prefers a little further schooling on many 
points of domestic details. Be this ps it 
may, it was a common custom in the days I 
am writing of; and since Jonzs was an orphan, 
they took up their residence with old Lourinz, 
his new parent. The week of feasting and fes¬ 
tivities, and congratulations over, they settled 
quietly down iS, the [internal farm, as con¬ 
tentedly and as happily as though it were all 
their own. The little stream at the bottom 
of the long lawn that wound round the shrub¬ 
bery so coaxingly and silently, did not run 
more suiootlily the current of their new¬ 
found existence. Janzs toiled harder than 
ever at export and import duties, and occa¬ 
sionally expressed iTgret to the head store¬ 
keeper, an old white-headed Malay, that there 
was not double the quantity of shipping enter¬ 
ing the port. At his new home the clerk had 
little to complain of. Many a sacrifice (fld 
old Lourenz make to the comfort of the young 
couple. Jauzs had free and unlimited access 
to Ilia toboceo-store and his dozen or two of 
venerable meei'schaains. Janzs was aliowed 
one of the oldest and most valtmble bduking- 
homa for his own especial use; and. moreover, 
Janzs was permitted to sit, in Ibe cool of. 
the evening, under , the same vrido-spreading 
mango-tre^^and then, pi|>e in mouth, £su 
gentk asleep, while Katrina sang an old t^p 
of a Dutch song, or .plied her needlq, cr dirovn 
awOT th? mosquito^ from her wther/alid 
bosoand.^ 

-Yet vrith all this, Janza. ooeasidnally f^t 
not quite at ease, and was ungritriouslnough 
to vent hhi restleas mood iin pretwee of the 
ktherq who heeded not his derire for & little 
nmre .ihdependriioe, but quietly refilled his 
pipe,''«id settled the question with the un- 
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ao^werable' arf^e&t—^pobh!' pooh! Some- 
tin^ the thoi^te of thM ew^t e^ c^^ood 
:,.;«iid deU bjr the riTet^ide e^e lawdee ibhe. 
: abiod^'^the youBg people, uid they s%hbd as 
‘ theythoQ^t of the remote ehanee of seding iji 
'• .hS’ they IbMi once hoped. Now and th» Janas 
thbngBit of naiaing money upon it, to enltivate 
‘ h';^nk>n at least, and erect a small bungalow $ 

- but h’stiwigerto snch prroeediDga he lancied 
, the;e<^^e wpa far too wild and visionary for 
a d^ npon twenty rix>dollars a month to 
' entertain. Eadh time he sighed, and gave np 
the idea. 

Katrina had observed that her father had 
of late been absent from the farm more fre¬ 
quently, and for longer intervals, than was his 
a custom; and that, moreover, he smoked more 
ypip^ and disposed of more schicdam during 
the. evening, under the mango-tree, than she 
ever remembered him to have done at any 
time of her life. This state of things lasted 
for a few months. Janzs longed more ardently 
than ever for omancipation; Katrina sighed' 
for a farm of their own, and the father plied 
more potently at .pipe and dram. 

At length old I^ureuz told his children that 
' he had a mind to go and sec how their little 
piece of land was looking, and if they wo\ild go 
with him, perhaps they could contrive amongst 
them all to plan something to be done with 
it. No second bidding was needed. A large 
covered canoe was prepared with cushions and 
mats, and the party started on their visit, 
taking with them Katrina’s younger sister and 
brother. It was near the end ofJanuary—of 
all months the most agreeable in Ceylon ; the 
evening was so calm, and soft and fragmnt; 
the air appeared to be as though poured down 
from some other and purer sphere, wailing 
with; it songs of rich melody, and scents of 
rarest flowers. Nature seemed hushed and 
wrapped in sweetest peace. The monsters of 
the forests were at' rest. The mountains &r 
away flung their deep, saddening shaded o’er 
many a les^e of plain: and even restless 
man looked forth and felt subdued. 

Their lightand well-manned boat went boldly 
np the stream, oaring very little about the 
huge tranks of trees thal at this time of year 
are met -yrith in most Indian rivers, as thick 
as pebbleB in a mill-pond. Tom &om their 


birthplaces by inundations, they float down 
the rapids ; until, arrested in their eoursc by 
some trifling obstacle, they get embedded in 
the course of the river. Ihe topes and dells 
and groves appeared to Katrina and hCr hus- 
bahf more beautiful than ever on that soft 
I evening; and, had not their own loved spot 
been befbrC them, they would gladly have 
' hmded a dozen times, to walk about and 
admire the'romantic scenes At last a bend 
of the rivet took them suade^y to where a 
rising wood^f^ told Of their, .little 

domain. ■ ' * 

But that could not he their land. "Why, it 
hod a beautiful little bungalow on it, and one 
of ^ Sweetest gardens round it that could 


^ imagmod; all fbemed ibid wite con}plete. 
There were.outhoum% too,ana.A huge pile 
^ firewood, and a nice.;«!»«% path right 
'depwn to the water’s ,ed^'*’ Nwho** Katrma 
nor her husband could ai fiiiN ;|M^{eve .that 
they had .hot halted at the ih’bng spOt: yet 
there was the huge Jade •tree widing- 
place, and iher^ were the yellow hsohoos and 
the green arekas by the little stream that 
I came tumbling down the hill-side 10ce a ohUd 
at play. Well, th^ both declared they had 
never seen such a fauy transformation: (t was 
like a story in,some Arabian book—only .a 
great deal better; for it was all true, and 
would not disappear at daylight, as many of 
such things were said to do. 

There was ho end to the discoveries made 
by Katrina and her sister, in their rambles 
over the pEwe; and tlioogh all in a very 

primitive form, there was the foundation for a 
thousand comforts, and as many pleasures be¬ 
sides. Old Lourenz seated himself very quietly 
under a huge bread-fruit tree, and enjoyed his 
pipe and the contemj^ation of the happiness 
he had stealthily beafowed. Labour costs but 
little in the East; and most of the materials 
for 'the building had been found on the spot. 
Houses are seldom built of brick in Ceylon, 
even for government The bei^re usually 

made of “ Cabook,” a ferruginous clay easily 
cut from the hill-sides. It is quite soft when 
found; but quickly hardens on exposure to 
the air; and in time becomes more solid and 
enduring than any cement. Much of the 
work had been performed by the neighbouring 
villagers, for a little rice or tobacco; so tliat 
a great deal had been done for a veiy little 
outlay. It seemed, however, to Janzs, as 
though a little fortune must have been spent 
upon their land, and he was altogether lost 
ill the contemplation of so much valuable 
property. 

I^e following week saw them in actual 
possession, and Janzs taking lessons in farm¬ 
ing from'Katrina; who assured him that if 
he worked hard enough, and lived loUg 
enough, he would make an excellent culP 
tivator. By small degrees, and with many 
kindly helps from friends and relations, the 
young couple .found they had a tolerable esta¬ 
blishment growing up in their charge. The 
clerk, at the risk of bliatmingfaia hands, toiled 


in the open air, morning and evening, whilst 
Katrina overlooked a brace of eooueB, who 
laboured through the h^eiA .'xit fbA day. It 
was quite wonderfiil to see how thih^ grew 
and prospered round t^ud about them. No 
one in the district of dalle produced such 
delicious plantains as they grew; their poultry 
was allowed to h^ remarkanly the finest in the 
valley; their butter.the,sweetesi in the pro¬ 
vince, and as to bees; none thrived so well as 
did those of Katrina. What vras better still, 
Jann ba4 about this tiihei,;aa increase to his 
Salary of five, rix-doUar&i 'lUoath; so that, on 
the whole, it might, with truth, be said that 
they prospered j and ■ indeed they deserved to 
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iultjf .ft'vbole forest oS biight-lea^, floww- 
nutmeg trees:them' 
be <aea^'n you loSked' jn tbe 
' ti&oe, j^lf busy, and UQd 

^ppVyyn^ 't^oizsusd' a group 
.;.;of vt^d^ag ‘ children ruvelU^ on 

abft green grass. Unwearyii^ care and 
MMril^fofolnesa had trrought wondera 'vnth those 
^IjoSte nutmeg; and npw the time had 
Srnvsd.. eben fney were about to reap the 
riim remaA of perseverance and industry, 
jraazs considered himself, as well he might, 

- a man of some substance. In a year, two, or 
more, idl those beautiful trees would be in 
foil bearing; and if, as they gave promise 
to, .do, they bore two or three hundred nuts 
each, there would be a little fortune for him; 
a larger yearly revenue than was enjoyed by 
hia supei'ior, the collector of Customs, and all 
the clerks and peons together. 

Fate, however, had decreed that all this 
was not to be. Those richly promising trees 
were doomed to an early and sudden death. 

1 mentioned how tbe collector had obtained 
a vast quantity of these young nutmeg plants. 
There were several thousands of them, and 
their cultivation bad cost him some money, 
and more trouble. But whether it was that 
he selected bad laiid, or had them planted 
improperly, or neglected them afterwards, 
there is nothing on record to tell. Certain 
it is, that his large plantation became a com¬ 
plete failure, much to his vexation. This 
was no whit lessened, when he learnt, and 
afterwards witnessed, the entire success of his 
subordinate Jauzs with his little garden of 
nutmeg trees. 

Van l>ort, tbe collector, was a small-minded, 
n^n-spirit^ creature, as you will soon see. 
He brooded over/ his disappointment for 
maiiy a long day j until at length, in the very 
abjectneas of his low heart, he thought that if 
he could not succeed, neither should Janzs. 
He knew right well that there was an old 
order in couucil, forbidding any one in the 
States-Qeneral possessions in the East Indies 
to cultivate spices, save and except in snch 
islands as they declared to be so- privileged; 
nam^, Ceylon for cinnamon and pepper, and 
the Moluccas and Penang fur the nutmeg and 
cloves. Ooufisoation and imprisonment for 
the first ofienoe were the mild couseiiuences 
of infringing this laut. What the second 
offence was to be visited with, was not exactly 
known ; but better lawyers than Janzs, were 
haunted with an indistinct vision, that in 
such a ease was made and proviaod nothing 
short of the gi^lows. Now Mynheer Van'Doit 
was well aware of the existence of this severe 
orderwhen he planted his largepieceof ground; 
but he bad reckoned on bring able to sell his 
plantation retire to Europe before the- 
authorities at "Colombo could bear .anything 
of the ’matter; for, in all probability, there 
were not three persons in the island who 
knew of the existence of such stiingeat laws. 
It uiiearred to him that, as he had failed and j 


nearly all lus trees had' diea;.liB might turn 
the success of Ins clerkaccount on his 
I own ^half, by informing! wc 0tov«3^por of iSm 
bold infoactaon of the laws'by'''Jiij^. 

In those quiet by-gone thert were 
but few events of imiiortanee tte CbM ^ any 
exercise of .power by the highest .autheri^ in 
the colony. It was therefoiu w^ ho-Httle 
bqstie that the Governor summoned'his jcoun- 
cil to consider and determine upon -tiie con¬ 
tents of a weighty des{>atch received 
Point de Galle. TMs was the letteruf Van 
Dort the collector, informing them of the high 
criminality of l»s subordinate. It did not 
require much deliberation to settle the course 
to be pursued. The forbidden trees were 
ordered to be forthwitti cut down, the pro¬ 
perty confiscated, Janzs -to be imprisoned for 
five years, and the zealous collector to be 
rewarded with promotion on the first oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Tnm once more to the quiot,'bright spot, 
the garden by the river. Jaiiz troa home as 
nsum from his daily dpties. It was evening. 
Katrina had given h^ last orders to tlie gar- j| 
dener and the stock-keeper. The children 
were gambolling on the green-award under 
the large mango-tree. The favourite nut¬ 
meg trees were heavy with blossom; the sun 
was still lingering amongst foe topmost 
brjmehes of the jambo trees. Everything 
gave promise of one more of those many 
happy evenings so prized and loved by Janzs 
and his little wife, when a canoe dashed 
heavily against the rivers bank, and forth from 
it sprang the fiscal of the district, attended 
closriy by a half-dozen of sturdy, grim look¬ 
ing Malay peons, armed with, swords and 
pikes. The officer of the Crown knew Janzs 
well; and, though inclined to be friendly to- 
wiirds him, had no alternative but to teU hinu 
in a few words, foe purport of his visit, 
the cause—foose bnght-leaved trees waving 
to the breeze, and alive with merry blossoms. 
Tlie poor clerk could be with difficulty per¬ 
suaded of the reality of foe sad news. A sight 
of foe Governor’s warrant, however, settled 
all doubts, and Janzs shortly afterwords 
staggered to the boot, between two peons, 
like a drunken man. Katrina saw him to 
the water’s edge, and bade him be of good 
dieer, for all should yet be well; fooU|^ her 
sinking heart gave foe lie to her lips. > 

The work of destruction didnotoccupy much 
time. Four peons, with sh^ axes, ina^ but a 
small matter of those youpg and ddioate trees; 
and, in about half foe time that was usually 
spent in watering them, tii^ were all laid 
prostrate on foe ground. The clicking of 
foose bright axes fell sadly enough on 
Katrina’s ear; each blow seeii^ to her to be 
a deadly wound aimed at berself, and as foe 
last of those long-tended and- much-loved 
trees fell heavily fo foe ^uud, her courage 
and spifits and foe gave vent to her 
feeling in a fibed of tears. 

Next .moni!ng<foe Icffii that oneo loved spot^ 
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B«d oad spiritless; and, taking Ittnr. litUe ones 
. vlth. her, placed them in matlr ‘irith her 
. fkl^ier. She then soimht her'hnmaid in his 
prison, to comfort and «qai80k’ him, as best 
i^e might. Kone tiiern ,hnW; whence the 
blow came ; so Uttl% indem, did the sufferers 
dimm of how matteih stood, that, a few days 
after the catastrophe Khtrina waited on the 
collector, and heimn|mt him, for the sake of 
Janzs’ long sendee, w intercede for him, and 
‘ obtain a remamdsh of the cruel sentence. 

Weeks parsed Awity, and it appeared that 
there was snndi chance of any paraon fiom the 
Governor, l^Orviewed with the greatest dis- 

E leasure contravention of the Imperial 

tws. Janzs abandoned himself to .despair : 
his frietada .^nsidered him a lost man. AH 
but Katrina gave up hoping for him. She 
never iar a moment lost sight of any chance 
which seemed to promise success. Night and 
day she sought for some friendly aid to cahry 
. out her plan. That scheme waS to present a 
petiticm to tlfe Governor, in person: he was 
reported to be a just mgn, though despotic in 
the administration of the laws. Katrina felt 
certain that he knew nof all tlie facts of their 
little history, though the collector had assured 
her everything had been told Mm, Amongst 
others whom she sought for advice and aid, 
was 'rile minister of meir little church, who 
listened to her with the patience of a child. 
He knew a good deal of tneir history, though 
not aware m the facts connected with their 

S osseasion of the &tal nutmegs. He heard 
[atrina tell.her sad story, pitied her, condoled 
with her, bade her to be of good cheer, and 
finally sent her away, full of faith and hope. 

The good old minister saw at once the 
wickedness of the colleotor, for he knew who 
had laid the charge ag^ainst Janzs. He went 
boldly, though carefiuly, to work: satisfied 
himself of the fact of Van Dort having planted 
nutmegs on a larger scale than hui clerk, 
though unsuccessfully: di-ew up a petition to 
. the ^vemor, obtained the signature of J^nzs, 
and then proceeded with it to Colombo, and 
laid it mih bis own hands at the feet of their 
ruler, ^e good man was heard patiently, 
and in twenty-four hoUrs after perusal of the 
petition, instrujlMona were sent off to Galle to 
the Commandant to institntethe most search¬ 
ing inquiry into the whole cose. 

It only remnlna to relate how the wicked 
ooUectos|^as detected, and dismissed the 
service, ^anzs was not only restored to the 
possession of his lands, Imt received the 
^^ppointmeut of collector ff Galle, as eompen- 
'^tion for his imprisonment. And, so all 
went well. None was more deBghted than 
Katrina, who, however, would not be satisfied 
niriii they were once more quietly settled on 
-their pretty farm, by the river side. There, 
fbr long years afterwards, they Irted in the 
Mqo^ent of health and ample means, whkh 
were, after all, bron^ht them, indire^y, by 
tfarir nutmeg pkntariou': and though none of. 
those,iOmiuous trees any longer growing. 


there were hondreds of others, which yields 
ample stores of luscious gratefhl frntt, 
flung a cool and balmy shade o’er . 
and flowers, in many a ^quiet nook . 

sweet garden by the :(pTea*. 

LIFE AND .LUGGAGE. , V ' * 

WBinn our qrstem of lighthoim^l, 
boats, and beacons, and the-matchless'judg¬ 
ment, skill, and daring of onr boatnietv on . 
many parts of the coast, are the iodmirarioa 
of all, whether natives or foreigners, whp hove 
any opportunities of experiencing or testing 
their merits, there has at the very, same time 
existed the fact, that the preservation from 
shipwreck of a man's portmanteau receives! as 
a lawful demand, a proportionate reward—and 
the preservation of his human trunk, nothing 
wliatever. As if to make this inhuman anomaly 
perfect,—when a boatman picks up a dead 
body and bi-ings it safe ashore, he receives, 
for this important service, five shillings but 
if there be a spark of life in it—^uothbig. Does 
not this really look like a preminm for mur¬ 
der, or a quiet knock on the head of an in¬ 
sensible person just out of the water, by way 
of “ settling the difference ? ” 

A ship is on a shoal, crowded with pas¬ 
sengers. Never mind the lives, but look out for 
the luggage I To this systematic and inhuman 
teaching of onr statutes, what is the prac¬ 
tical answer of the brave coast seamen of 
England 1 What answer do the Deal boatmen 
—t^ Yarmoutli boatmen—the Y orkshiro boat¬ 
men—^the Broadstairs boatmen, make to tllis ? 
There is scarcely a single occasion of ship¬ 
wreck on any part of our coasts which does 
not furnish abundant proofs of the self-devo¬ 
tion and generosity of the boatmen; all of 
whom, on these dangerous expeditions, are 
generally volunteera. They preserve lives 
whenever it is possible: and it frequently 
occurs—owing to the short time that elapses 
between a vessel striking and going down, 
or falling to pieces—^t.hat for every life they 
save, there is some loss of property, in which, 
if preserved instead, they would have dmved 
some benefit. . ‘ 

There is auothm: very striking feature in 
this question. The courageous self-devotion 
of our coast, seamen'has produced a corre¬ 
sponding impulse in many other minds.; so 
tnat'whue thpre were not above half-a-dozen, 
if as many, models of boats or crafts for the 
special preservation of property' from ship¬ 
wreck, thetft were, we b^ieve^.in the Great 
Exhibition, some two hundred models of lim—' 
boots and other apparatus, specudly ,mve&ted> 
aud constructed for Uie preservatlmi' ^.hvman 
Ufa. .'Wo have examined upwards of «xly of 
tl^e, there was not one that.^dmot dis- 
pl^ 4 cectoin amount of eafuest! considera¬ 
tion effort to aeeomprish this .single-object. 

The mbdels and pl^ of life-boats sent in to 
compete for the ^ize qt one hundred guineas, ‘ 
patriotically and humanely offered by the Dukp 
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j.^Nortbomb&rljthd, teiowit ia the'exixit*^ 
of t;#^ htiqdK4 snd eix^V 
^hiob Wfflv indoded jai^ihoBe exhibited 
' is PsJace. AlnuMt all of th^ 

^^w«rsffoddi Thb committee aApoisUd to exa- 
.3!SlSi6.nxd' isdd«b vere men ofpraeflcal imov- 
a4d<alality is maritime afUrs; and, 
aftw .lfflig deliWarios they settled upon 
so 'l^ -was.a hundred special points as 


steessaiy to constitute a neiyeri life-boat. Noj 
:eo^|ietition of this kind has ever occurred 
Kiff^Muhre to call out the skill and ener.fj’i 
^ .or our ship and boat builders; yet ^e i 
’ winner of the prize has succeeded iu giving 
to his. model eighty-four of these specim 
points ; fourteen competitors have accom- 
piished between seventy snd eighty of the 
points required, and, yet mpre surprisingly, 
none are Wow sixty. The highest number 
received the prize aimouiiced ; and the two 
next,'we hear, prizes also. The Committee 
give a list in their liepoi-t of the whole two 
hunared and eighty models, with general 
descriptiona, and large folded drawings of 
most of the beat boats; thus showing due 
appreciation, and giving due publicity toj 
tWr estimation. The forethought, justice, 
openness, and handsomeness of the whole 
proceeding is a good I’ebuke to our Govern¬ 
ment-way of managing these matters. Would 
it were likely to be a profitable lesson! 

It is painful to think of the length of time 
j the people of any country, but especially 
! England, will remain apathetic to the most 
j dreadful evils, because they are “ everybody’s 
I business,” but no one’s in tmrticular; except 
I that of the sufferers, who are seldom listened 
to, if they survive. This seems to continue 
until some stai'tliug event attracts public 
1 notice—followed by a clear and alarming 
statement of facta—and followed also (for aU 
these things are requisite) by the energetic 
and well-informed efforts of some infiuential 
individual. That there is a loss of property, 
by shipwreck ou our coasts, to tlie extent 
of about a million and a half every year, 
we leave to bo discussed at Lloyd’s. The 
public is accustomed to regard all this as 
matter &r insurance calcumtions; but we 
^oubt whether the most, stolid individual can 
hear unmoved, that there is also a loss of life, 
on our'coasts, amounting to between seven 
and eight hundred human beings every year 
‘ —‘few of which can be “insured,’^but most of 
which leave behind them widows, mothers, 
sisters, and orphans. 

jj. Last y«ur, six hundred anS eighty*one 
English and Foreign vessels were wrecked on 
the coa^ and wiuun the seas, of the Britirii 
Islesj ..Of these, two hundred and seventy- 
sevteo were total wreoka; eighty-four were 
sunk l)y leaks or ooUiudns; ^xteen wwe 
abandoned; and three hundred and four were 
stranded, Sw damaged soka to require them 
to discharge cargo. Ajk*'beariy oa can be as¬ 
certained, seven hundred ana eighty lives 
were, lost. Id the disastrous gale of the 13 th 


of January, iSi®. :0ie hundred and three 
'Vessels were wrecsed, the^-shorea of. the 
United Eingdom. In: of the Slst of 

August, anid 1 st of SeptemjBer^JlfS^' 
than sixty-one British ve 884 a^li^;^)^'bn the 
east coasts. In three sepai^ which 
ocourred in fhe years lg21,1SS%A^ 11 ^ 29 , 
there were lost on the east coast, he^Mrif^ the 
Humber and the Tees, one hundred and’kikty- 
nine vessria. Ip the single month of Slarcib, 
1650 , not less than one hundred apd tbirty- 
fomr vessels were wrecked on our coasts, oa’ 
an average for the montli of more than/dur a 
day. The number of wrecks be it remem¬ 
bered, is only taken &om official reports; no 
doubt, many occur which never appear in 
Lloyd’s lists or other public records. Th^ 
are lost at sea with every soul on board. 

We find, from the report of the Committee, 
that the whole number of hfe-boats on 
the British coasts was last year under one 
hundred, and of these at least one-third 
were in an unserviceable condition. In Ire¬ 
land, with one thousand four hundred miles 
I of coast, there ai-e only eight boats, nearly 
all of which are dut of repair, although 
the coast of Wexfbi-d is one of the must 
dangerous and fatal of the whole frontier of 
the United Kingdom. In Scotland, with a 
seaboard of one thousand five hundred miles, 
there are also only eight boats; but there is 
not one upon the west coast from Cape Wrath 
to the Solway Firth, an extent of nine hun¬ 
dred miles; nor is there a single life-buat for 
Orkney and.Shetlaud. Of the English boats, 
forty-five are ou the east coast. On the 
Northumberland .coast there are seven boats, 
or one for every eight miles;. at Shields, 
tliree; fifteen ou the shores of Durham and 
Yorkshire, or one for every ten miles; in 
Lincolnahire, four boats, or one for every 
fifteen miles; and Norfolk and SuffoUc b&vc 
ten boats, or one for every five miles. There 
are also boats at Broadstairs, Aldborough, and 
Harwich. These are the parts of the Island 
best supplied. Iu other parts there is a 
shameful deficiency, especially on the Scotch 
and Welsh cOasts. On.the south coast, fi‘om 
I Dover to the Laud’s' End, a distance of four 
hundred and twenty miles, there are seven life¬ 
boats, but noneht Fenzauce, wA<re«iM<«8e<fci. 
At the SoUly Isles there is one ineffidient 
boat; the Same at St. Ives and Bude; and 
little better at Padatow. “So that” (we 
quote from the report of the Committee) “ from. 
Falmouth round the Land’s End by Trevose 
Head to Hortlaud Point, an extent of one 
hundred and fifty miles of the. mMt expired 
coast in England,'there is not a really efficient 
life-boat | In the Bristol -Channel, the North 
Devon Association maintains three life-boats 
in Bide^Gsrd Bay. - There is a hew Bfe-boat at 
Ilfracombe, wd mm- at .Burnham. On the 
south coast of'Wales—^from Cardiff round to 
Fishgai^, a ffitstanoe of two hundred miles— 
there is one'life-boat .only, at Swansea, and 
that is uBservicealde.” 
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LIFE AND Lt;C^GA^G^E. 


feared.;tliat maajtiaigbt be drowned npon tbe 
sar&ee^ firom the tow absence 'Of all- protec~ 
tion. ' fba boat W Messrs Harding has-a 
curions cradle-liKe appearance. Mr. John 
Itobihsoa, of Stejaioy, ^exhibits a. twin>boat; 
. oohsbtidg of two boats coup’bd together by a 
.«opper Imt, which allows of a little “ play,” 
but no Beparation., We ghould think it impos- 
dble to be capsized ; and we take it for granted 
&at the twain contoiu airmails, which would 
, jireBefve tl» boats from ^oing down if filled 
4^h water,' though we did not observe this 
. provision in their construction. The Messrs. 
Gbde, of Whitby, have provided a net, as an 
addition to iheiil' life-boat apparatus, by 
, which a knot of drowning persons may be 
fished up altogether in cases of extremity; 
and Mr. G. H. Gale, of Swansea, has ex¬ 
hibited a hydrostatic apparatus for life-boats, 
ships, &c., made of gutta pereba. Mr. 
Harloud, of Scarborough, has invented a 
cylindrical lifo biat; and Mr. J. Drury, of 
Hartlepool, exhibits a model and plan of a 
ship and shore life-boat, made of sheet iron, 
which will right herself if upset. Mr. A. 
Wentzel, of Lamlieth, has invented a boat, 
the sides of which curve inwards so as almost 
to form a deck, leaving only a narrow space 
for seats in the middle. £nt if nearly im¬ 
possible to “ ship a sea,” it would be equally 
impossible to get the water out, unless there 
bo some provision of valves for the purpose, 
as we find in the boat of Mi-. W. I’aterson, 
the valves of which have the additional 
advantage of being self-acting. 

Some of these models are furnished with 
cork bricks and wedges stowed about the 
bottom, or fixed outside the gunwale, answer¬ 
ing the double purpose of obtaining buoyancy, 
Bud acting as fenders. One of tliesc latter has 
nearly hmf the aides made of cork. There 
are several of the barge build, but so con¬ 
structed in their air-cells as, to float when 
the inside is full of water, up to the seats; in 
fact, the bottom of these boats is nothing 
but a grating open to the sea beneath. One 
of the boats exhibited is made of Indian 
rubber, “so thin that,” as its American in¬ 
ventor says, “it‘may be folded up, and put 
into the pocket.” The pocket must belong to 
a very considerable “great” coat, we fanpy. 
But toe Cloak-Boat of Mr. Matthews, of 
Charing Cross, has been proved, by a trial 
instituted at the request of the Buyal Humane 
Society, to be a practical thing. It is a very 
good waterproot cloak, which,.by inflating a 
cylinder, is convertible into a boXt in leas than 
one minute; and its weight is onl^ eight 
pounds. Mr. Matthews has exhibit^ a 
nfe-boat, made of his water-proof fabric, wliioh 
lies in a collapsed or flat and <doth-like state, 
yet- ottb be inflated ready for use in three or 
four minutes. . ^ . , 

Thb boait to which the Northumberland 
prize has been awarditd, is by Mr. James 
Beeching, of Yarmouth, It comprises, as 
.pi'eylouidy stated, eighty-folv of toe points 


proposed by theeomiidtteej tboohief of which 
are its merits as a rovring knd sailing boat; 
its bttoywey; that it baiuMts itself; enjpties 


&c., &c. Arrival boat of rimiliKr'forin, com¬ 
bining strength with elegance,.ia-a:toibited by 
Mr. 'iv. R. Hawkes, of 'V^itby. The Messrs. 
Plenty, of Newbury, exhibit alto sefveral 
excellent life^boats; nor must we 'Pmit the 
boat of toe Messrs. White, of the Isle of 
Wight. It is built of mahogany, with sides 
Blo})ed in ’a way to let toe sea run freely in 
aha out. But .this does not, matter, as slm 
has aii>ca86s aloug each side, and at both 
ends, each in separate compartments, so thto 
the destruction of one wto not injure the 
other. The rowers sit up to their knees in 
water; toe water she ships and retains being, 
in fact, her balList. A rope passes down the 
middle from stem to stern, so that if her 
bottom were clean stove in, or ground away 
U|X>n rocks, it would little matter; the rowers 
keeping their seats, and the passengers cling- | 
ing to the roi>e going* down her miodle. One 
of these boats is nenv at Broadstairs. In the 
Exhibition we have also observed a prodigious 
number of models of rafts, air-tubes, air-bags, 
air-belts, bulbs, and cushions, with apparatuses 
of cork, liidiim rubber, gutta percha, caout¬ 
chouc, &c., ail with toe single-minded aim of 
preseiwiug life, and all quite independent of 
the numerous efforts in the same direction, 
called into prominent notice by the announce¬ 
ment of the Duke of Northumberland. We 
should not omit, that the Duke has set the 
noble example of preparing to fit out, at bis 
own expense, a life-boat, and a lile-boat 
station, at eveiy dangerous point of the 
Northumberland coast. 

Tliis greatly increased consideration for 
human life, will, wo trust, awaksn the Icgis- 
liiture to the necessity of an alteration in : 
the laws respecting salvage. Very recently ! 
a gallant fellow who had^eon iustrumontal ; 
in saving no leas than seventy lives with ' 
his own galley, was lost in a storm off 
Dungeness, and his wife and family are ^ 
thrown uiw>n the public for a charitable 8ul>- i 
seription! The , subscription is most right : 
and kindly in itself; indeed, nothii^ else ! 
remains to be done, mider existing ciimm- j 
stances ;-rbut let us only suppose that he 1 
had saved, instead of the liv^ some portion ! 
of seventy cargoes of bonr-skiijs, rabbit-skins, | 
mole-skins, deei'-skins, boarVbristles, horse- I 
hides, cow-hides, and other peltry—^how very : 
different would have been the eircumstaaces | 
of his widow anct family ! Some very earnest 

suggestions On this point appeared la^y in an 
able article in the “ Atlas ” newspaper. 

“ Why not a man who has saved life, 
at the risk of his own,iy>scnmary clidm upon 
the preserved person ? Why not, in fact, treat 
life as proper^ 1 Why nqt give salvage for 
life ? If brave men are ready to risk their 
existence gratis, the more toe reason that they 
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to be peld^-and bigblj flieir 

i daring, We may bo told ^iw'tbe individuals 
rescued may be puo]V>may haye^ in fact, lost 
I in the wreck their means ot paying any such 
olaim, and tliat it is impossible to value lives 
like market goods. Out' suswety is ready;— 
Affix a premium to sack person saved. Let a 
trifle extra be otuaged, upon ordinary in¬ 
surance principles, over and above the fixed 
fares, so uu!‘ as passeiigets go—and let a trifle i 
be d^ueted ftxun thd wages of seamen, or, if 
I it be thought better, imposed as a I’ate upon 
I every Brili^ sbto, coasters paying the largest 


cumulated, let there be ample life-boat 
accommodation provided, and ample remune¬ 
ration bestowed upon any boat's crew instru- 
meutsl in saving life.” This is, no doubt, a 
move in a good direction, iliough we should 
object to auT deduction for the purpose being 
made from the wages of seamen;—^flrst, because 
they are by no means overpaid for the hard¬ 
ships and perils of their habitual lives ; and, 
secondly, necause such^ a deduction would 
iastautXy make the whole thing un^iopnlar 
throughout the crews of the merchant service. 
But that a fund should bo raised somehow, 
we have never for an instant doubted; and 
I that the Government should not be allowed to 
j slink out of all further cai-e, by saddling the 
entire burthen upon the men most likely to 
need assistance (which would, in fact, he a 
, grievous tax, in audition to their evil chances), 

I we think almost equally obvious, and we 
I believe that the voice of the countrv will, 
before long, be heard in a demand for the 
I adjnstaueut of this important question of 
salvage, so that a man’s life should be con¬ 
sider^, at least, as valuable as property in his 
I portmauteau. J 


. THE HEART OE ENGLAND. 

(Suggated hg ieein0 a vtnsraHa Oak m TToruKlu&i/e, uSieA 
it lappoatd to axapg the exact Centre itfJingland ) 

A jor stirs tlirough thy branches, Ancient Tree, 
Kxultmg, waving in thy verdant pride; 

Free, o'er ffie inighy heart, whence oitcles free 
A swift and generous tide! 

sg 

Hear high the honours of thy leafy epoil! 

O'er die broad Load thy goodly branches wave! 

' Strike deep thy roots within the kindly soil 
That may nut bear a slave! 

Tlie heart of England Tlion! but not the heart 
Of distant lands that own her widening sway; 

For, OB firom her, Day's cheering beams depart, 

^ fThef flush to meet its ray! 

.Wave fit emblem of the constant mind, 

I’ The praRt courage, the enduring will, 

That onward, ever, beam her sons to find 
Kew paths—new homes to All. j 

A^d em they fill new graves, to leave a traee, 

A ISRd-marfc, oa the way where they have been; 

'H|ify;toi}—the finx, unconquerable race,— 
tMns Of the Ocean Queen! 


Look o’er the Land, thou Ancient Warder, still! 

What ofthetdgh^ Old Watcher? Thou oanst speak 
Of rimes when first above the du^y hill 
Thou saWsk tfad u^oruiag break; 

Of rimes when Truth, Impatient of tiie gloom, 
Bgoiciug like the etrong man in bis might, 

Arose, the darkling nations to ffiame, 

And run its laee of light. 

g 

Wave proudly! Thou hast marked the gnadnij} nft 
From old heroic ages dimly caught, 

Expand to Freedom's pure and peifect day ^ 

Of Action and of Thouglil. ^ 

And yet the thougbtfiil eye miK'hnoe where lies 
A doud, that B no larger tlm the hand, 

In gatliering blackness cdsts through summer skies 
A shadow o'er the loud! 

When shall some soul arise, in fervent trutli. 

To banish from oiir Heaven its diu-k presage, 

And yearn, in Christian love, o'er nutaught Youth, 
And uneuhgiiteued Age ” 

When will they learn to know—uur Country's 
Chiefs— 

What works the poor man’s woe—the poor man's 
weal; 

Look on his homely joys, his lowly griefs, 

And feel what Peasants feel ? 

Oh 1 be it ours to put the evil tiling 
That lurks srithin our Isreel's camp—away; 

Then every year will brighter blessings bring, 

And every coming day 

Will break in richer glory o'ci our sky, 

When LiBunTX and Paacx their palm ciuwu 
wreatiie, 

Where none nnpiried live—^unsueroured die,— 

Where all ore tree, that breathe! 


CHIPS. # 

A ZOOXiOGlCAI. FBOULBlt. 

Os the third day of October, 1851, and 
towarda the hour of evening, one of the Boa 
Constrictors in the Zoological Gardens of the 
Regent’s Park received a present of two live 
ralmits for his supper. It is a painful thing to 
contemplate any process of killing; butthe Doa 
constrictor would not eat rabbits if they were 
dgsd, and then he would die himself of starva¬ 
tion, BO that it comes to a question of serpent’s 
lUe or rabbit’s life ; for if you keep one, you 
must sacrifice the other; and no doubt the ser¬ 
pent thinks, if he thinks at all on the subject, 
that since rablnts must be killed by somebody, 
he, who is to liVe by them, has as much right tQ 
kill rabbits as any one else. On the other naud, 
however, it is a blessed provision of nature, or 
circumstance, that these home-bred rabbits 
have no comprehenrion of their designation, no 
sense of what a serpent is. They skip 'about 
in the inside of the great glass case, quite at 
their ease ; they oftm approach close to tho 
serpent's nose, and even touch it with their 
own—on which occasion both serpent and 
rabbit draw back with a little start. When 
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Uie rabbU» 

uegfi^ 'tli<Btts4veB ^twera tli« Joldt. of fthe 
Eterpieut, for'lS^eiuke of tbe wanaUt,'iretnai&ing 
pati^ bo odddealy betb&ka blituKilf m 
■ ^^oVodnog;/&em i And th^ hp,v« oftfii beea 
. ibimd asl^p ib.a toil*of tho toiiwati^s tail, 
dritb serpent's bead remotelx 'wiatcbiag 
^ni. 

.' Op the evening, then, as previously stated, a 
bba constrictor has two lively raboits given 
him for bis supper. .As be not baa any 
4ood fbr some wecbs, it is supposed that the 
rabbits will be a very acceptable present for 
bis Serene Leugtbiuess. The cool air. of 
autunui is tempered by a warmiug api»aratus 
in bis saloon, but in case he should wish for a 
still greater degree of heat, a blanket is given 
him to ci-eep under, or in tiie folds of which 
he may enroll himself at his pleasure. It 
is not a fine household blanket, tmt a thick, 
rough, railway blanket-wrapi»er of the largest 
size. All his comforls being thus attended to, 
the keeper of the Serpeut-lniuse bows and 
takes his departure for the night. 

As it is an almost iuikillble test of temper 
and • general condition of mind and body, 
how an individual, of whatever’ ago, deports 
himself on being awakened suddenly—some 
children, and grown-up people, always 
awaking “cross,*' and other’s, smiling—we 
cannot but think it would be very interesting 
to anylwly fond of a practical study of 
natural history, to go through all the dens, 
cages, and cases of a large collection, of 
anrmals, during the niglit, by way of noting 
the very dificrent receptions he would meet 
with fi’om different species of creatui’es thus 
aroused from their slumber's. Such an 
raportunitjy is continually enjoyed by the 
rartuuate uidividual who holds the office of 
.watch man in the Zoological Gardens, who 
goes the rounds of all the “ houses ” and other 
' I’eceptacles every night with his lantern. 

In the course of the night of tfie Srd of Octo¬ 
ber last past, the watebmanaa usual entered the 
Serpent-house. Walkittg round, and holding 
up his larrtem to the different coses, he per¬ 
ceived that the boa constrictor’s “ sitpper ” was 
hopping about the case in a very unconcerned 
moiraer; but, on turning from the rabbits to 
their prc^iietor,^ what was his dismay ^t 
perceiving that the serpent had seized upon 
one comer the thicK, rough blanket, in 
preference, and was drawing it down his 
distdnded throat! 

Away ran tiie watchman to call up the head 


tl^ he Itad made. u^'-.lfilitabe .ilii the food be 
had chosen, Both.bs&d watchman, 

therefore, went away.. ' X ' , 

It is the opinion of Mr. Jifi$ou^ secre¬ 
tary of the Zoologicar oon- 

staatly studying tins habits fif!thattfae 
serpent has no, palate ; aady ths^'^^e-iilglbl^ 
he had made a dart and a sow one of 
the rabbits; but, missing it in the dadexmes. 
had caught a mouthful of the blankel^apd 
conceiving it to be a very good mbUt ^ut 
with rather a loose skin, we should suppose), 
had never troubled himself with any further 
considerations., , - ' 

In the morning, when the head keeper 
went to the Serpent-house, In a very anxioiu 
state of mind as to the result, there he saw 
the two rabbits sitting up by the side of the 
serpent’s water-pao, washing thw faces, to 
be nice and tidy for the day,—and the last 
two inches of the thi^ railway blanket just 
going down the serpent’s throat I 
Since this .event, the serpent has never 
shown any signs of having discovered his 
blunder, or any dispoution to disgorge bis 
bedding. I'he thiu^is, of course, quite indi¬ 
gestible. Ilad he swallowed two or three 
builucks’ hides, his work would have been on 
sure grounds of decomposition ; but as to this 
coarse piece of manu^ture, what hope can 
his friends have ? The serpent, however, lies 
torpid, as usual,after a good meal; drinks 
more water thair be driiika in general; and 
})ersevei-es, with full reliance bn his wonderful 
poweramid peculiar orgauizatiun. The blanket 
can be seen to have moved several feet down 
his body. It is now about the middle (Octo¬ 
ber 28tlt). Will he manage it somehow, or will 
he die ? 'I^hat is the problem. 

TKIBUNALS OF COMMEBCE. 

One does not care to ask a tailor his opinion 
of the price of figs, and a very good judge 
of the law in English Courts, may be a bad 
judge of the equity in English trade. The 
lil'e and spirit of our whole body of European 
commerce lies in the principle of strict 
mutual confidence established among mer¬ 
chants. Every trade has its technicalities 
and its upages which regulate its movements. 
To evade these, is to bo dishonest in one’s 
cdUiug, although it may be a proceeding 
not demoDstramy dishonest when enveloped 
in .the technicalities of law. Ommercial 


the Serpent-uouse. The - statement of the 
.watchman was bat too true; and, by this 
timey the boa oonstrictor had couti’Ived to 
drati/' dewn more than half the blanket. The 
head keeper, knowing it would be ip vam 
to endeavour to get' the bhuikeh back, after 
“matters had,gone so hoped'that the 
serpent would disgorge it of his own accord, 
if left to himself quietly, aa>SQon. aS'he found 


dishonoured bills, interpretotion of migage- 
ments, frauds in iinitat^ trade-marks, and 
such mattei’s, do not wattt to be confused with« 
mysteries, deky& and quibbles, as the or¬ 
dinary courto of law confuses th^m; they do 
not want to be tried, before men. who have to 
receive from 'mtneases the moist elemenfory 
principles upon which they can found a judg¬ 
ment. These' questions arise between men^ 
the life.' of whose business is uudeViatiBl;'' 
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pobHy, Miii ttiey ought to hue, tm4 niJaa^liif, 
and on th(^ honest ments OQ||r;':heibra:'TOen 
vho q^re themselves also engs^HM'itt commerce, 
and are versed in.all ^hsh they 

tr^; The extent to, yi^B' law backs men 
vjaio wUI. study its wiudn^'iteb Idie purpose of 
commercial fraud, b;jr bili^anufacturing, and: 
By a dozem other vmy» iqao great, that appeals 
to “justice " only to yveaken the reliance 
upon bonour, is the nmiuapring of 

European trade..‘So merchants, hero or there, 
daily sntFer losii or wrong from others, and 
submit to it,'jiatoer than be also wong-doers 
to theroselv^ going to the lawyers for a 
remedy.. i 

Whererei* merchants are, the want is felt, 
orhaa beeh felt, of an upright and competent 
iVibnnal of Commerce, before which com¬ 
mercial disputes might be brought, and tried 
without legal equivocation, upon their own 
merits^ by men acquainted with the principles 
of trade. By the Corned da Prm'hortmeSf 
the Want has t)eun supplied in {Vance ; it has 
lieen supplied also in Ijnly, Sf)aiu, -Belgium, 
Hhmbui'g, and Sardinia. , It vftll very shortly 
be supplied in North America. In England 
it is felt, but it is not supplied. 

With the important aid—in fact, under the 
presidency—of Itord Wharuclitfe, with the 
support of Lord Brougham, never failing in 
any cause which promises to lessen the great 
burden of a complex state of law—an eftbrt is 
now being made to obtain the establishment 
of Tribunals of Commerce in this country. 
The jttd^ detqred are to be men of high 
rank in toe various departments of cummer- 
cinl life—^men who find time to act as directors 
of many companies, and who would cheerfully 
find time, as paid judges, sitting on certain 
days, to give the tienefit of their experience 
for tlie solution of disputes among commercial 
men. The justice of a case is soon arrived at 
in this way. The Tribunals of Commerce in 
France settle more cases in one day toau all 
toe civil tribunals together get through in a 
month. In onn own Stock Exchange, for 
more than fifty years, all questions are 
brought before a tribunal of this nature, 
from whose decisions no appeal has once been 
made. 

On the 8th of hfay last, a meeting, called 
by the Lord Mayor at the request of more 
toau a thousand merchants, hrat thoroughly 
submitted to toe public this question of Com¬ 
mercial Tribunals, of doing in England what 
has been done already in other commercial 
oountries. Lord Wharnediffe, at toat meeting, 
said that “he, for his part, would lend every 
asStktanoe in his ^wer to aid toe movement, 
fo^ Iw regarded the improvemento in toe 
matolaeiy i^uisite for settling commercial 
.dififereoera.itt a moral rather than a material 
.^int of.vieW. He looked upon it not merely 
an arrangement for settling questions 
; bS^i^en individuals, but as giving tone to the 
. world.” 

^ of toe question cannot find place 


in Otar pages-;' toe principle-we have;'jhhii^y 
stated, aiad eommend hej^ily to iSl Tmi^ 
concerns.. ' ' ' 

: "'■•L'" I ji'ij liii.i'ii*.-ju_^j jj i -i I • J i i jm '^y 

EHmilNG AN1> yJUSEHOLD . 

, SOCIETIES. i.' 

We- said, in our article on CombiraftioM;* 
that we assented heartfly to the whole piTUr * 
ciple upon which Freehold Land and BuLMiog . 
Societies have been established. We rreerveiC 
however, a packet of cautions, which we nowt 
proceed to open. We feel no captious objoa" 
tions, or indirect opposition. Our sim^o 
object is, to help on the movement 1^ making 
it more fully understood. 

I The numrer of Building Sodeties at present 
registered is said to exceed two thousana and 
fifty; and the total yearly amount paid into 
them by the middle and workingMslaasqs is 
perhaps equal to four millions aterung. New 
societies of this kind are oontinually being 
projected and commenced. Let us now adeq 
that of the societies existing,, and of those 
proposed, not more than about one in twelve is 
conducted upon principles that will enable it 
fairly to fulfil the promises which- it holds out 
to its supporters. We do not mean that they 
ai-e often fraudulent in their intention ; very 
far from that. We mean that such institutions 
require to be based on better calculations than 
their projectors generally can supply. They 
are too frequently established empirieally, by 
men erriug in innocence; because they do not 
know the delicacy and the difficnlty of toe 
question with which they undertake to deaL 
The consequence is not, indeed, ruinous to the 
multitude of industrious men, out of whose 
acquired habits of provideuce this largo 
amount of money grows: they do not lose 
the bread that they have oast upon the waters; 
but it comes bato to them after too many 
days. Their nioney returns to them' with in¬ 
crease ; but it is an increase vastly less than 
had been promised, and a good deal less thtm 
might have been obtained out of a system of 
Mutual Benefit Investment, placed upon a safe 
and cautious footing. 

Freehold Land Societies and' Building 
Societies are not identical, but brother schemes. 
One brother is nauch older than the other; 
and, in the present state of the law, the elder 
is toe safer one to open an account with; 
that is to say, there is no cobweb of legal 


tions qf.a Und Society are mystified a litt^ 
by the texture of the law. 

lliey came across the Border out of Scotland. 
Hard-beaded Scotch labourers first struck out. 
toe idea, perhaps assisted by thmr paiito cleric. 
Their idea was as follows : We tolnk *It- vaiyr 
expensire work te hire, .house' ftirniture, or 
oaatsj or plou^, paying their value perhaps 
sevei^ times over in ..our lives, w:itoout 

* " The Good Side of Oosiliiution,* M|e M of tbs pnwent 
vohmte.' ’■ ' ... 
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«v«r posBo^ing (hem. Is it not eqaally ex- 
taumgtat to hire oar housee 1 The moaey we 
{my year alter year in rent for the mere right 
sf ooOupaticm, u enough, in no very longtime, 
to buy the houaes 9 r the cottons outright, 
and'maike them oun for ever. Ihe landlord, 
• Uable to empty houses, and such accidents, 
may not, indeed, get tm per cent.; but ten per 
oem. is what we pay upon his outlay. Jjet us 
join together, and contribute from our wtfckly 
oarmiigs little sums that will enable us to 
build ourselveB eothtges; be landlords to our- 
■elves, and pay into our own parse the land- 
lord’s profit. So tliouglit tlie ^lagers who in 
the year 1816 formed themselves into a club nt 
Kirkcudbright,and established thefirstBeucht 
Building Society, under the auspices of the 
Eail of Selkii-k. 

Their reasoning was sound, and their re¬ 
solve was prudent; neverlheless, of course, 
these villagers are not a type of all bouse- 
occupiei-s. There are many men whose pur¬ 
suits in life, or tastes, may lead them to make 
frequent changes of abode; and for all such 
men it is cheaper to rent houses tlian 
to buy them. But for any man, whatever 
his class in life, who is able to take occupa¬ 
tion of a house or cottage, and remain per¬ 
manently in it, there cun be no doubt that it 
would lio a much more economical proceed¬ 
ing to make the abudo his own, than to pay 
rent for it. Want of capital alone stooil in 
the way, and the humble Inbourcra of Kirk¬ 
cudbright first suggested the solution of that 
difficulty. Their example spi-c.od, in Scotland 
first, and then to Mancbeslor and Liverpool. 
After the year 1830, the increase of these 
societies boeamc so rapid, that they forced 
^omselves on the attention of the Legislature. 
iVo unbiassed man could fail to perceive how 
greatly they promoted careful pnideut habits, 
and bow mudi more likely it was that men, 
who had saved money from their eanuugs to 
purchase a little properly, and have a “stake 
in the coimtry,” were to become orderly and 
houast citizens, oven if ever they bad been oilier* 
wise disposed. Acconlingly, in 1836, an Act 
was passed for the Begnlntion of Benefit Build- 
ing Societies, because, 8.ays the preamble, “ it is 
expedient to afford them encountgement and 
protection.” Building Societies were, by this 
Act, made legal within oeifain limits. The 
first section enacts that “it shall be lawful for 
any number of persona in Great Britain and 
Ireland to form themselves into and establish 
societies, for the purpose of raising, by the 
monthly or other subscriptions the several 
luerobem of such societies, shares not exceed¬ 
ing the value of one hundred and fifty pounds 
for each sliare; such subscriptions not to ex- 
coed in the whole twenty shillings per month 
for eaiCfi shiuie. or stodk, or fund; for th4 pur^ 
pose of enabling each member thereof to 
reoeivb out* of the fiands of suclT Kiciety the 
amount or value of his or her share or 
sliares ther^ to mreet or purchase one or 
murg dweUing'hottse or dawling-houaes, or 


other real or leasehold estate to be secured 
by way of mortgage to ea<^ sodetv, until the 
amount m value of his or hw tmares shall 
have been fully repaid to each society with 
the interest thereon,” &c. > 

Pantiug now to reflect a little upon this 
clause of the Act, we have to obserre^ that its 
terna iail to include visibly, and can only be 


assumed by a large number of Building 
Societies, even so long ago as the year 
Between 1815 and 1836, as we have said, the 
idea spread; and it spread not only by a 
multiplication of the numbernf sorieues, out 
by an extension of their principle. The first 
idea was to build cottages; then there was 
added the notion of baying them ready built, 
and lendmg money, for the purchase on mort¬ 
gage of the property, to members who desired 
to buy at once, tiuen members paid, in weekly 
sums, five per cent, interest upon the loan, 
with Bomolhing towards repayment of the 
princijml; so that their whole debt came to be 
wqjcd ofi'gradually, \^ilun a fixed number of 
years, at the end of which the borrower be¬ 
came free nuister of Ids little property. This 
was ns much as the Act recogni^; but the 
extension of the principle had not stopped 
here. By constant investment of the cajutal 
subscribed, it yielded to the subscribii^ mem¬ 
bers compound interest; and many working 
men or tradesmen to whom it was not conv»> 
nient to buy a cottage or a house, desired to 
liave the advantage of a Building oociety as a 
mere place of investment—^a place for tlie In¬ 
crease of scanty savmgs, or petty sums oi idle 
cash. Othei's, who didnot wish to buy a dwell¬ 
ing, saw means of usuig capital to their advan¬ 
tage, m trade or otherwise, which they would 
like to borrow of those who would take repay¬ 
ment in tlie shape of small monthly instal- 
meutn. To the wants of such men—the wants 
of their own members—^Building Societies 
had begun gradually to respond, and they had 
become, in fact, Mutual Benefit Investment 
Societiei^ already in 1836, as they now all are; 
iacility lor the purchase or erection of buddings 
being only one of the advantages placed at the 
option their subscribers, and included in 
a mudi more comprehensive scheme. The 
framers of the Act Ixdng, perhaps, insuffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with the real nature of the 
iiistitutiou for which tliey proposed to legislate, 
worded their clauses witli a view to the wants 
of Budding Societies, in the strict sense of the 
word. Bwm was made, thereiure, for doubts 
concerning the legality of a society worked 
upon more comprehenrive principles, until 
several densions of the judges showed that it 
was tlieir determination to gsrist the spirit of 
the enactment, by interpreting its clauses 
very liberaljy. In the same way,’ from the 
wording of the first claofae^ '^here arose a doubt 
whether it would.be legal for the some man 
to hold more tb^p one share in a society; and 
one of the judges expressed a strong extra- 
judicial opiuion that he could not. After- 
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wsrdB, decisions were giv«it| founded 

wwn a more liberal interpretation. The 
Bodlding Soeieites Act, for several reasons, 
■wUl have to be revised vritiiin a few years, 
and then it will be highly deitotble that the 
foil principle sbonld be acknowledged, that 
the name " Baildil^ Soei^y,” which uo longer 
expresses the true thing, diall be put aside, 
and Motuai Bene&t Investment Society, the 
proper name, be foirly substituted. 

Ae act foxther provides, that the ^es 
proposed for eldh eomety are to be transmitted 
to the banister appointed to certify the rules 
of Savings Panks, together with a fee of one 
gaine% and by him to be certified. Until 
they have been thus certified and duly eu- 
rolled, Beading Societies do not receive pro- 
tectlcm from their Act; and all their public 
doiim render them subject to the laws affeot- 
ingJImt Stock Companies. These laws forbid 
any society of men “ to make public^ whether 
by way of prosp^lus, handbill, or advellise- 
xnent, any intention or proposal to form any 
company for any purppse," unless the pro¬ 
moters ahali firit register certam particulars 
at the Joint Stock (Jompmiy's Itegistration 
Office. That is au expensive operation ; its 
omission is also expensive ; for it costs a hue of 
five-and-twenty pounds. I'he consequence of 
this oversight is, that a check is put upon 
tl.oae dUonasions which are necessary before a 
nomber of men agree to co-operate in a fixed 
way for any purpose. All discussions of that 
nature must be strictly private, and no an¬ 
nouncement can be made until the rules are 
Bscertainsd and have been certified. A liiuder- 
ment of this hind was not, of coutee, designed 
by the Legislature; it is one ot those picct's of 
clumsy working which sometimes arise out of i 
the friction of two ill-made laws against each 
other. 

But the most important oversight which 
has to be corrected in the Building Societies 
Act, is the omission of all means of control 
over the money scales adopted by each club. 
The law itself ought not to fix a scale, because 
that would impose restraint on any tendency 
to improved methods of adj'ustment. But it 
is absolutely impossible that the ordinary 
promoters <« a'Vuilding Society should pos¬ 
sess that knowledge of the higher branches of 
arithmetical reasoning whicb is necessary to 
the formation of sound principles in that most 
vital part of the society, upon Vhich all its 

i areperty has to depend—its money tables. 
iUcn tables should In no case be used until 
they have received the approbation of an 
aetui^ skilled in matters of this kind. No 
InSB^oe Company among men of the highest 

» d trust its directors, however dever 
it to, with the icsponsibility of 
ut its scales of payment; ana we 
^ although the law permits them to 
IS members of no Building 8o<»eiy 
I; from their diiectora a money-tdan, 
as been pronounced safe by soine 
more competent authority. 


Let us now come eloeiei^ to our point, take 
the example of a Building Soeii^, andfovs|tii» 
gate its mode of operation. Vfn will look atr 
It first foom its original point of t 

society to promote tSe^u^;ehaang of dwelliog* 
houses. Ihese associations are now burgs^ 
supported by professionai men and tradesmen, 
as well as by tlie working dass^ In tbdr 
government, however, eadi man counts $m a 
man, whatever may be his money. A mem¬ 
ber who holds ten shares has the same vote 
as a meml^ who holds one share only. That 
is a wise arrangement. In pointing out the 
working of a sodety, then, we may draw 
illustiutions iudiffiirently from members of 
any class. We will suppose, if you please, a 
tradesman who desires to buy the house he 
lives in, and proposes to do so by the instru¬ 
mentality of a Building Society to which he 
has not hitherto subscribed. He looks out 
first for a permanent society, which has a safe 
scale, and then makes a proposition. Upon 
the mortgage of the bouse, when purchased, it 
is not to be supposed^hat the club will advance 
its full purebabe-money. It is able, however, 
because the repayment begins at once to 
advance three-fourths of the value; whei e, in 
the ordinary way of mortgaging, only a lialf 
could be obtauied. Let us suppose, tbere- 
foie, that the house which our tradesman 
desires to purchase is woith four hundred 
pounds, aud that he has in hand a capital of 
one hundred. In that case, he purchases im¬ 
mediately, provided that the attorney to the 
buciet y i epot ts tlie seller’s title to the proposed 
property to be good, and the surveyor reports 
the property itself to be worth the price that 
will be given. The three hundred pounds are 
then adVaucerl, aud added to the tradesman’s 
hundred; the house is tought, and legally made 
over to him, afterwards being mortgaged to the 
club. The attorney’s costs are luuited to a 
contract price; and the deeds enj'oy the privi¬ 
lege of exemption from stamp duty. 

The tradesman having bought his house, 
l:wc.omes a member of the club for the purpose 
of repayment by monthly instalments of the 
capital advance, with interest (constaiitly 
diiuhiishing, as capital is constantly repaid) 
at a fair per-centage. According to his own 
knowledge of his means, he makes his own 
election of the rate at which he will repay, 
whether in five, eight, ten or fourteen years. 
He is fiued for unpunotu^ty with his small 
monthly payments, .and if he altogether fail 
to pay, the society, of course, must be 
indemnified ^y seizing the security. The 
terms are, however, the easiest that Can be 
accepted by a man in bosineas without 
capital, and. a very smhil extra pajpieut to 
the Law Property Assurance ana Trust So¬ 
ciety will secure, f<Hr the borrows, ai0 under¬ 
taking that all payments 't^hiw become 
due inter his death, until property shall 
be redeemed, if it be not redeemed dniwg his 
Ufotime, siudi be made by them; so that his 
family may be insured against the burden cf 
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all fatore cliargea. If our tradeemaa lias no 
' oapiUdf id: tt <wiU be neceasaiy tbali be 

/aAliwld sabscribe'his monthly jtaymeixL m 
in aBuUding Society, nntif .bis tuiaro 
'^^r:awuii'ed the value iteceasary to make up 
‘ . tbft'diwraace between the value of his house, 
amount that he can bocrow for it 
upon mortgage. The house which he would 
'«ltoy fbr four hundred pounds, he would pro- 
; baoiy be dccapying at a rent of thirty-two 
pounds yearly. By the payment, in inatel- 
Xhenta, of forty-four ponnos a year tp aBuitd- 
, iog Society, the house would infommen years 
I b^me his own freehold, without further 
I payment of any kind. He would in that case 
I nave paid his rent as usual for the fixed term 
I . of years, and one hundred and seventy pounds 
more ; so-that he would, in fact, by a process 
spread over those fourteen years, have become 
possessor of his own house at less, to him, than 
half its value, tu the case of cottages, of 
which, on account of greater risk, .tlie rent 
! bears a much higher proportion to the actual 
\ value, the advantage resulting to the working 
I man or labourer is even greater than that 
i enjoyed by a professional man or ti'adesman. 
i The same principle that ^ye have appHed to 
} the purchase of a house, alresuly built, would, 

I of course, apply equally to the erection of a 
I freehold. 

I Purchase of house property, however*, not 
I being the only use to wnich men put their 
I money. Building Societies, as we have said, 
are made available for the supply of otlicr 
I wants. Perhaps aJi opportunity is seen in 
j trade, or otherwise, of ootaiuiug out of capital 
I, more than the per-eentage paid for borrowing. 

I Then, if tlie bon-ower can give the requisite 
security, upon real property, he can obtain an 
. iSlvtUice from the Building Society, which 
* ‘ will not press in a great lump upon his 
future, but bo rc[)aid insensibly by small 
j instalments. Again if a man’s—he can pay 
I the small instalments due upon a sliare in 
I a speiety of this kind. Since every irenuy^ 
from the moment it is paid, will begin to 
I increase at. five pm: cent, compound interest, 

I a sum of mopey can in this way bo laid up 
j for . the future. Nor, in sitcli investment, is 
j there risk of any forfeiture at all. If ever a 
j day comes, when the servant out of place, or 
I we mechanic out of work, is unable to con- 
I tinue paytnent, she or he may, at any moment, 

; stop and receive all that has been paid up to 
'the‘ time of etop}>age, with the compound 
interest to that date, upon giving a short 
notice. The money c«i be %sod when 
earnings cease; and tlien, directly earnings 
reoommencey subscriptions may again be paid 
into the Building—or, to it should be allowed 
to can itself, ibe Mutual Invt^ment Club. 

' Men. who desiro to ky by sutms for the ap- 
prenti^g of children, the poriionipg of 
^ughtora, or for meeting'apy future debt, can 
do so lyith the greatest ease by making sueh 
periodical deposits in a Building Cfinb^ as shall 
«^t, tine'expiration of the desiiM time, attain, 


wilb OQm|>ound iutertot^ td^i^^ired amount. 
To theprovident of ihU whose 

oirconiataaces oblige thaai^4^4tollrith ,money 
on a small scale, these sodri^.lisw well con¬ 
ducted, arearesouroe of tht ntOtoWuC'Ue kind. 

When well conducted I ’ But'weiOptS' desire 
to draw the attention of those sthd 'lujire, or 
i propose to have, a money interest these 
establishments, to a few words d necessary 
explsnation. Advertisements extracted firam 


a.Sunday new^yaper by Mr. ScintishlCT,-into 
his book on Budding Societies, hendd the 

“Immense success cf Mr. 8e-and-So's Bidding 
and Investment Smites. fftQf/A- every fUO 
scribed in a Fixed Term vf Ten Yean. —^NoTldl, 
The Members of the —BoiLnixo asd Iktbst- 
MBNT SoeiETT may now (the second year havfrg 
terminated) receive the whole amount of their sub^ 
sciiptions with Ibji per cent, per annum interest 
Uiereon. By order of the Board.” * 

Another is headed 

“Important to Persons desirous of Pureha^ng 
House jPrpper/y.—£1000 will be otfered for sale at 

the second Meeting of Jbe ■ . .. Btnnntxo akd 

IsvxsTMSHT SociETT, ott TauRSOAT Evening, the 
tith of May, 1850, at flalf-past 7 o’dodc,' Interest 
payable by the Borrowers from 1 to 6 per cent. 
The whole .amount of the purchase-money and law 
ohargea advanced by the society. Ko arreora to pay. 
Fixed to close in Ten years certain. Bubaorlption 
5s. per share per month.” 

Absurd as this proposal will appear to 
man}' of our readers, it is one made in sin¬ 
cere good faith, and there tvre hundreds more 
or less like it constantly advertised. Under it 
lies some of the most dangerous fallaciesattend- 
aiit upon Building Clubs. In the first place,, 
this advertisement proposes that membera, 
who contribute, to the Society five shillingii, 
a mouth, or three pounds a year, for ten years, 
shall receive seventy pounds for tliqir thirty 
at the expiration of that period, being interest 
at about eighteen per cent. This society is of 
the kind called “ terminating it is the old 
form of Building Society now felling, most 
properlji, into disuse. Its defects are great. 
The aliove club, for example is to terminate 
in 1860, for all members. Members who 
enter at the beginning, pay five shillings a 
month, but after two or three yeara, any now 
members who would enter, mUst pay, of 
course, more tiian five shillings monthly, or 
else buy a share by payment upon entrance 
of the following in one sum; namely, the 
money that tlicy would liave paid ' in in¬ 
stalments from the opting; m the club 
to the date of their admission, together with 
the eighteen and a quarter per, cent, in¬ 
terest. Few can offord. this ; few,‘ therefore, 
enter. In the same 'Way, every' year that- 
passes, makes the time shorter whicn remains 
'for those who'.’Would borrow to repay in. 


conyement. 'ISie mofiey of the dub, there¬ 
fore, w not boorrowed. It, lies' at the bank, 
or elseWb^/getting tintee-and-arhalf per 
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VMe to invest. J’or thki«a8on» A'ir»U-^ 
stinted Bttildu)g;v3o(a«t7 win be’.fti)ie to^ 
'1^. ssiinre ihm promise the iuvesti^ <ineinbejn( 
reascmabie uLterest/ and will be 
uiud>le to prctfeas that borrowers shsll 
obt^ money for lem than win enable the in- 
l^estetSridter payment of tlie society’s work'^ 
' ia^'fekpenseB, and a margin left for proviaion 
against losses, to derive out of them the 
tthoes^ary pront. A reserve fund must be re- 
ti^ieds foV security against losses, and when* 
ever win rsaerve accumulates unnecessarily, it 
is divided usually among the investing mem¬ 
bers,, in the. shape of a bonus; thoroughly to 
carry out the mutual principle, it would be 
better that this sarplus should be divided 
amoi^ lueiubers of both classes. 

, Building Societies are now ordinarily of the 
kind cullra ^jermanent. This is the form to 
which they must all come at last,-the only 
form in which they are trustworthy. The 
permanent society being established for in- 
dehnite duration, does business as it cam and 
busmess grows with age and increase of con¬ 
nexion. In a permanent society, whoever 
pleases may assume a share, and without 
Ifobility for back payments, may amiuge to 
pay instillments during any term of years for 
the receipt of their Viuuc, at the end of that 
term, when the compound interest is added. 
If the instalments at any time cannot be paid, 
any member can withdraw the value ut his 
^ai-e. On tlie other hiuid, IxnTOwers can go 
w'heu they please, and obtain money on the 
requisite ^curity, agreeing to repay by instal¬ 
ments, spread over a Icn^h of tune selected 
by themselves. Business of each class is 
.iuways coming, and a just and safe scale 
laving been established, whether the whole 
' amount of business done be small or great, the 
society keoju) all its promises, and is com¬ 
pletely safe, as long as the directors hold the 
bnlauee evenly between the borrowers and 
lenders, and as long os the attorney and sur¬ 
veyor do their duty, iu seeing that loans are 
made, on good security. If the attorney be 
guilty of neglect, he is liable for damages; and 
for ^ few stray losses that occur, a well- 
regahited society lias provided so fur with its 
reserve fund, that they do not affect the per¬ 
centage payable to members. 

Let ns kere not omit to draw a broad black 
line between the Building Societies, of which 
we liave been speaking, and the Loan So- 
dieties abounding in large towns. Tiiere is 
nothing mutual.in a Loan Society; it is a 
purely; onesided affair, established not to 
aid me provident^ but to make, money by 
the desperate. , 

We have lefli' but Hi^le space for the last 
portioB of our subject-r'Land Societies. That 
does-not matter very innj^ because a few 
.words will .dismiss theiti. la .nriucipfe, they 
resemble Building Clubs,'.jsnd in all those 
points of resemblance they are good. They 
are not of old standing, ibpu^ they are 
'increasing fast. They were .established, it.is 


[w^ known, iii 1^, 'of 
creating county voters.;m 
them pr^^Iy as in and the 

profit consists not (so .qut^on 

goes) in lending it out.eleeoip^^ ]^t';|a .u8iiig 
it for the purchase of land & lai'j^'qpiiptities, 
and dividing it then into pareet% "smi^ it .to' 
members at. the wholestde (or 
price. With this plan, the general'prhac^eB 
of Building Investment Clulm have Very 
usefully combined. In the first scheme, the 
parcels re-sold 'were to be of such extent its to 
be wortli at least a rent of foity sh^ings 
a year; a freehold of that value giving ti^elo 
a vote. A court of law has emphatioany 
decided that this motive is legal We do not 
touch on the political side of the matter, but' 
as -a matter of prudential investment, tliou- 
saiids of meu would find a "forty sbilling b*ee- 
liold ” deal’, even at half-price. The political 
motive creates a fictitious position also for the 
schenje. For ex<ample, Land Societies can by 
110 strain of law be made to come under the 
Building Act. They are Building Societies in 
a great ^mrt of tlieir constitution, and iu right 
of that part they can enroll themselves. But 
they cannot purchase land, and for this part 
of their operation arc obliged to depend upon 
some party who, professing independence, 
purchases land for the soemy in his own 
name, and legally u^mn his own responsibility. 
For a political motive it is easy to find men 
who will take this risk upon themselves; but 
when the people shall have begtm to convert 
Laud Societies, as they are abeady doings into 
saui-ccs of investment irrespective of all politic^ 
they will begin more ami more to have only 
themselves to trust iu ; and the want of legal 
cover for all the operations of a Freehold Litnd ■ 
Society may then begin to be felt very incon¬ 
veniently. There can be no doubt that such 
societies are good, that they will spread, 
and that the law will one day pull jts 
blanket over them; at present, however, 
they lie just so much exposed as to make 
it certain, that where nothing is desired'- 
beyond the prudent invostmeut of small 
earnings, they lU’e much inferior to the Per¬ 
manent Building Societies, which we have 
already described. 

For the descriptions we have been -ablrb> 

f ive, we are indebted to the perasad of two 
ooks published iu the present year, we 
I urge upon' the study of ail thoi^ to whom is 
entrusted the responsibility of’takiUg adtive 

S art in the formation or .management of 
luiidiug and Laud ^detiek The kw, as it 
affects the question, will.bo, fojind. fully detailed 
in Mr. Stone’s volume on Benefit Building 
Societiea For the'finamce and all the minute 
details which go to the foil' practical under¬ 
standing and management of these under¬ 
takings; fqra dirtiBjst marking of the rochs 
and shoais that lie in the projector’s way, and 
for the tracii^ of Ips pn^i* track, we refer to 
the second editiou, now puMi^hed, of a worit 
on “ Induat^ Investment and fiarigration,” 

















]yr Mr. ActuBi7 to jiu>t|retbeen»'bletoUQdet«tond,>«-thablwtoii 

iisumjee flwJiety, , trttnimeiyW dmwwW, 1^BoUl»iyai»w«-to 

. '■• . .—' ' V — Dutaon Wtt from » who proved to 


The readm of t^ie {rablieatioxi may not be 


sotfally declined her overtureCk 

need not trouble you with thf» Ultoiy 


aware of the existonoe among them of an of my defeats doling a struggle of scans 
Association that very induetriously circulates months, carried on through the medium of 
its prospectus Ito existence is a fact. 1, the public press. 1 underwent tbe degrade* 
the writer of tohj, don't choose to identify tion of being dismissed ly two ladies to whom 
—k..«. ^k« ,.r *k.. | for inspection, as a "tallowy boy.” 


bUv TT^iwa V* VMHi| VIVM V VUVV9V av avamuwajr 

myself with myself $ but the existence of the 
Association wmoh I shall presently mention, 


Association wmoh I shall presently mention, At length I yielded to despair, and gave up 
is A VAcr. • taking in my paper. Cut off from tempta- 

Put a case. My name is Damon. Now 1, tion, ignorant of the matrimonial markets^ I 
Damon, want to take you—^put a case you galloped my horse about London in a frantio 
are a st^aitoBr—^to have and to hold. I *m manner—assist Mr. * * * the eminent 

_ _*_r» _.f_A_ 1_ sta _1___j_j_J X- ^ _-X-- - * -*• 


sently. 


fou are in the habit of carryini 


haUpmee about in your pocket, and will pu 


ui/u^aiv evAuaX 't asaav Aisaiaca cn auoas 0 

hea^ was refiised even when oifered as a gift! 
Despair overcame me. Host fresh. Wander- 

• —_lAt. _l_x_ X^ £. 


them out anJ* look among them, I dare say ing with thoughts pre-oocnpied, joints fre- 
yon will find stamped upon one of them the quently were stolen from my tray. 1 should 
name of the weekly pape| I take in. There have lost my situation, if an event had not 
I saw that all the letters m the alphabet, and occurred wbioh suddenly threw energy and 
all toe names of females in the dictionary, life again into my op^ations. 
were corresponding with the editor, and ask- My dear friend, William Smith,—a name 
ing him to get them husbands, so I went in so honourable whyshonld I care to conceal!— 
with all toe other letters in the alphabet, and had retired vrith me, for a friendly game at 
names of males, to join in bogging of tbe chuck-farthing, to the mews behind our shop. 
ecUtor to .find us wivea I saw there were Our evening had passed off very agreeably, 
Oorrespoudences in every stage of love-sick- when my frmnd—who is out-door assistant to 
ness, and notes of gratitude to the editor from a skilful surgeon—opened his basket, and 
married couples, for having brought them there, among the liottles of medicine which he 
together; those notro being doubtless accom- Lad kindly consented to postpone delivering 
pauied with pieces of wedding-cake, which until toe ensuing morning, lay two papers, 
were inserted only in the editor’s oesopha- which he drew forth with a roguish wok: a 
geid column. (I beg to say that I spelt that look in which my firiend excels. " Damon,” 
long word out of the dictionaiy, so 1 am sure he says, “ I intend to commit matermony.” 
it’s right.) Well, I went in one Sunday, “ That’s rather a bold thing for a man to do 
" Damon, a gentleman of nineteen, having a at thirteen, Bill,” I answered; “ is that your 
small salary, witli great hope that it will license, and who’s the happy one! ” “ No,” 
jnoretoe, beipgfive met four, and light com- says he, “it’s a paper what I found in the 
plexionM, seeks a sympathising woin&n with kitchen, and it tells one how to get a wife, 
l^k hair and a shop not previously mar- and have the pick of a whole file on\m where 


and stained r 
there was one 


ried.” That was what 1 put into the paper, there’s a first-rate stock to be di^sed o£” 
and the same ilay that it appeared I looked That news fell upon me as a spark frdls upon 
among the appl^tions from the larly eor- tinder, and now, thought I, we shall not have 
respondents. IWortunately most of them to wait long for the match, 
wanted toeir husbands to be six feet long. We took our seat, therefore, upon the 


wanted toeir husbands to be six feet long. 


mahogany, I being neither. But nearest substai 
ic who said she proferred intellect modation, and 


tuere was one who said sbe preierrea inteucct 
to bodily appearance, and aaving capital of 
her own, sought nothing but worth in her 
ntav'fsm'f* WKa Ai/vtsarl IkSkvoiAlf T Vflu 


But noareat Bubatanoe able to afford ub that accom^ 
Dect modation, and were proceerling to inspect the 


when vfe were accosted by a mutual 
Mr. Thomas Brown. Mr. Brown is 


life's partner. i;ihe signed herself “Idly.” Ire- a scholar uppp a charity foundation, a most 
plied to her, and, tlirougb the editor, obtaiued estimable man and frill of wit, although, air 
her address with leave to call and. intro- the same time, a compelled ecoenbridty about 
dueemyself—at No.—, Berkeley Square, She his leggings riders him to a dist^rtsable 

g d to be the cook, and a very large person, extent the (muse of wit ii) others, ^e ad- 
ad saved wago'i Our interview was short, mitted our friend Brown to our coundls, and 
nmingled with a proud disdain on her proceeded to inspect the paper, 
nrhioh X attributedtuthc caprice ofwealtL I lieg>to assure you, sir. that the fond hopes 

and, perhapA, to her own opinion, beau^. 1 whioh dawned npon me out of the'prospectus 


and, perhapA, to h< 
left not witodat h 
note was ttonemUti 


own opinion, beauty. 1 whioh dawned npon me out of the'prospectus 
a, but in a few days a wtooh I am now about to lay before you, were 
to me, by which 1 found hot based upon a phantom. 1 was not the 


tost 1 deoltoed. for a reason which 1 have I vioton of a hoax, and I enclose you, herewith, • 
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co}^ of <&e ’dfloaicamU iunedfiomahotuie 
in Londoa, ^ mouMtt of ifJtirfh f 

Altai now Aptalikitafft mve » fijigUb^ utaM 
delight to me^ iraaliU'.BhnrD, itatd. WctfioMk. 
Sttitbnad A 8 fi>llcrta«!— ’* ' 

^^ilUrmtovruj. MMxmpa JiMoouxvm*” 

" Vot good,” Staid Mr. ^wn, “ there *e no¬ 
thing luce the principle of eombinotioa. People 
who mmt to get married, onght to co-operate 
with one another. Go on, South ; veiy good.” 

^'MATaucosiAi. Alliance Assooutios.’” 

** Bravo! ” said T, " Matrimony unites folks, 
AUianoe unites folks, and Association unites 
folks; so that’s what 1 consider an emphatic 
title.*^ 

** Hold your tongue,” said Mr. Smith, “ and 
let we go on reading, will you 1 ” 

"'Established as a Mraium for the in¬ 
troduction of Parties unknown to each 
other, who ore d«»irouB of entering into 
Matrimony.’ ” 

"That’s your sort,” said Brown, in his 
sarcastic manner. "I see at once that the 
writer of that is thoroughly well up in his 
materials. Parties unknown to each other, 

I always are the sort who are desirous of l)eing 
I unitM in the bunds of Matrimony. If they 
knew a little more, they’d tliiuk a little 
longer. Go on, Smith.” 

I «t ——conducted on the system so suocess- 

I fully adopted in New York and Paris. 

'“?%« most INV 10 I 4 AHLE 6ECUMT being 
I SECunFJ) to both se.ves. 

‘“The Application of the System is not con¬ 
fined to one Class of Individuals, but presents 
equal advantages to the Tualesman as well 
as to the Peer. 

“ ‘ All Forma of Application, l)eing duly and 
properly filled up with parUcnlars, to be 
eAclosed in a Double Cover, addressed to the 
Secretary, numbered 1 and 2—No. 1 being 
the Form filled up witli Initials and Address, 
(real or nominal) with other |)articularR, 
for the Secretary: No. 2, to contain real 
Name and Address (under sealed cover), 
which will only be opened when the proper 
I opportunity arrives, and matters appear pro* 

. pitious. But if from any circumstance it may 
' not be required, it will lie returned (unopened) 
as per Address, real or nominal, as contained 
in Form No. 1 ,—thus securing secresy and 
honourable conduct. 

" ' For Example . — Anj lady or gentleman 
may receive the Form of a likely candidate, 
for perusal, and who approve the same, l)at 
dechne a personal interview, cw forwatxl 
PoRT&Aix to the Secreta^-? ” 

1 wan glad at hearing that, for it was then 
not a weric aince I had procured myself to be 
out out iu a black profile by an artist who 
occupies .a tent in we Blaokfriars Boad. 1 
rqjoiced now, therefore, over that well*invested 
penny. . Smith continued readLoi^ * 

“ ‘ (prepaid), who will show it only to in¬ 
terested parties; after which the same will 
be returned at any time when required. 


" * As socm M j^iMi&hinnriM (through the 
■eeretairy) are can be 

ari»f^ between cui^fiMiee. 

" '.This Assoriation faebrir cdOdocted on tho 


can say is, tbqr wouldn’t get me to in, if 
it warnt respectable.” 

We all agreed that this was one of U>e best 
features bf the scheme, and my friend ynmt 
on reading. 

“ ‘Private personalinterviows with the eecre- 
tary—in town, daUy, charge five shillings; or 
in the countiy, on a moderate ^le of clwges. 
Parties desiring furthm: information, prior to 
registration, must enclose stamps for answers^ 
nr no reply can be made. 

Registration Fee, 5a. 

which must accompany the letter of each ap¬ 
plicant, payable to the secretary, at Post Office, 
Strand, London. 

“ ‘ Office hours, from Ten till IJpur o’clock.’ ” 

Tlien comes the naipe of the secretary, who 
signs himself “ Esqi^e,” and the addims of 
the ostabiihhment. 

I told my friends that I wouldn’t mind 
going halt-ursovereign for a rich, handsome, 
young wife, of noUe fiunily. pur friend 
Biowu said that he regretted that he would 
be uuable to go more than fourpence. Our 
medical friend would prefer making his invest¬ 
ment after Boxing-day. I therefore took 
immediate possession of Form No. 1, and the 
same evening filled it up os follows. The 
answers, of course, being mim^ all the reat 
is literallg the printed form. 

“ArmcATioN Form. 

“ Candidate's Fame, or Jnitiala. Damon. 

‘^ Residence—Beal or Fominal. Nominal-— 
the Ocean Wave, 

" Ruainess or Ocevpation. Assistant Butcher. 

" A Natimof what Country. A true Briton, 
Nineteen. 

“ Cmnplexion. Blonde. 

“ Height. Mve feet four inches. 

“ jSifnder or Robust. Never mind. 

“ Are you of llasUhy ConstUuXion. I should 
hvpe so. 

“ What are your Uabits. Beaming. 

“Are you fond Society {sic in orig,)t Jutat let 
her try me. 

‘‘ ^ any aceottwlishmenta, say «o. Imitations 
of animals, chuck-farthing, horaemaiuhip, tmd 
the Jew’s-harp. 

a Widow, how many Children, and re¬ 
spective ages. Not a widow. . 

“If a Widower, ditto ditto. Nor a widesrer. 

“ What are your Promeete. Marrying welL 


“ mat are your Promeete. Marxyiim welL 
" Supposed Income—iy Business, Property, 
or Annuity. Income by trade, ten pound a 
year—by muck-farthing, say three pound; 
total say tlurleen pounm 
" WoM yoit give R/^ereneea in the event of 
a successful Interview. Yes. Mr. Smith, tiie 
BUi^eon, and an eminent scholar,' Mr, Brown. 













«^!fe) Dmuffiption of F«r$m 



miWi' i^p^fFCcame y w m -^ 

i1>ftun«, dr (hpiw ^teptum^ 


Ic -T.¥F1 AWiiMr»r»1l;t^,»?*tf 


kucgo fortune, and a ctqpMw wWiMrln t<Mm, 

“ I arer the above atlatefUiaodtf'to be the trutib, 
' “ (Si^nahtrt or hiitidt). Davos.” 

That, Mr. Condautor of Hoasehold Words, 
was the Form X MAGtt properly filled up; and 
1 wa-) told that there vrere a number oi lovely 
candidates utou ^ebooks, oi variottspoaitions 
in social. I mppcm my form is circulated 
among them; but, if so, why haven’t 1 hod 
an answeir t af you will be kind enoa|;h to 
publiah, .Appiioatioii Form in y >ur videly- 
droulated journal, you will confer an hios- 
tUnahto’&Vour on your most obedient servant. 

I 


' AN AflABIAN NIQHT-MAEK 

It came to pass, some years ago, that I went 
tathe fair oSNishin, Novogorw, which is in 
the land of the Muscovites, who are uube* 
lievers, and woiship tte pictuies of created 
things. And, lo! 1 toot to the tail* fur caps 
ami cloaks iiom Tluliet, and woollen ^niciits 
from Cashmere, and also the d<ites of Bokhara. 
And our Loid the Prophet, whose tomb I have 
visited (ami whose name is blessed), gave me 
a ready sale ior my merchamliae, so that I had 
soon a girdle full of roubles, which are corns 
of the Muscovites. And, behold! I made 
arquaiutauoe with one of the unbulievein, 
whose name was Demski, and who had bi ought 
to the fairgarmonto of white fur ami gai meats 
of seal-skin. And, of a truth, boioie the fait 
was over, I was greatly troubled ui my body 
by reason of the noise and the crowd, and the 
anxieties of buying and selling; and also by. 
reason of the uni^olesome food, wherewith 
the Muscovites (may God enlighten them i) arc 
■wont to fill theinstlvea. And I was afUu-ted 
wiiii a great tiembliug of the limbs, so that 
vraUdng fatigued me—although I am one who 
bad jouraicyed to Mecca (the nches of which 
place may God increase). And whereas, when 
I was in XChiva, my giidle caused a shortness 
of the breath, and a constriction of tlie nbs; 
it would now Hfcve fallou over my waist, if the 
good roubles, whereof our Lord the Prophet 




had not kept it in its place. And when Demaki 
saw that 1 walked with difficulty, and was 
even as a iieeled waud for thiunee^ he said, 
“Verily, oh Hamct! tho way to Khiva is 
long, ami the motion of camels, I have heard, 
i»an affiictiou to the limbs; it were bettor for 
thee to go with me and my merchandise unto 
^fierpaow, which is a town on tihe river Obb, 
in rile province of Tobolsk; for though the 
winter is long and cold; yet, when we roll thee 
up in iiurp, and give thee the warmest comer 
ui the etove. and cause the pores Of thy ritto 
to be opened by means of tlie ewcating-nouse, 
thou wilt no;t think of the snow or of the 
long, And I said, “Of a truth, oh 


frieiu} 1 irin unaNh oi tbe foiH ago 
jimoSL’mtigtOfmyisag, 

htothes I hose fotuul oo knv, hot astasagto 
hath sl^wb ms aSMtfanx. 

And a stmogcr has be«a4o ifa mom than fas son of 
my mofasr,’ ” 

But he answered, “ Tbese Are’&ietlsh weiria I 
When I come to S[^va, tbou wiH propase 
the kabobs and the pilaff for me. And ROW, 
oh Hamet, make re^y thy goods: for on the 
second day we sliall h^ess the hone to riie 
aledgc.” 

And ou the second day Demidsi loaded his 
sledge with merchandl'ie, even with dried 
moat and fish, and with brandy, and with 
stewed pears (may Allali confound them and 
I exterminate them !), for of such things do the 
Muscovites cat. And he spread fur cloaks 
upon the mcichandiHe, and we sat thereon, 
and he struck the horse with a whip having 
three lashes, and we wont like tho horses of 
tlio Kurds, 011(1 like the camels of the Bedawee. 

And, lu, the journey was long; but the 
novelty thereof sustained me, for ft-oni my 
youth up, I hove loved to see strange 
places, and to hear of the fieople who dww 
theieui And when we came to Berezow, we 
toiuid theie Petrovna, the wife of Demskband 
Alexandioiitch, tlieir little sou, and 1 gave 
to her a handkercliicf of bright colours, and 
to him a taibuosh of r^d cloth; so that they 
were glad to see me, iuid I abode with them 
duiiug the winter. And, verily, 1 saw a 
stiange thing; foi tho ami appeared not for the 
s]»u:e of five months. And when 1 saw this, I 
said, “ Of a ti nth this is a laud iorsaken of 
God. And it is because the jirople fhereof 
worship the pictures of created things.” 

And I abode much in the house, going only 
fiom the stove to tho sweating-house, and 
fi om the sweating house to tho stove. Aud in 
the sweating-house they took from me my 
clothes, and sot me on warm stones, and 
]ioured waiter on Stones heated in the fire, 
until the house was filled with the steam 
thereof, aud beat my body gently with the 
twigs of birch, untu tho persjunition ran 
faom me; and Indeed this is of gieat eon- 
vonieuoe in so cold a htuA And in the house 
we talked df the oouutries we had seen, and 
of the wouilorfol works of God: aud Demrici 
taught me the game of chess, and Z taught 
him that of Ahanm, which 1 had leanieil of 
an Osmanlee when I journeyed to Mecc% 
(which may God establish!) 

And, lo !<bue evening t noticed that Al^- 
androvitch, the sou of Demski, was cutting 
out the bits of bone wherewith Che came ot 
chess is played, and fashioniDg them mto the 
images (ff created things. And I saw that tha ' 
bone vherefirpm he "was tmtthig tbem-was tStatT 
of a Iprge animal; and I sidd, “ Oh Demriti t 
whence is that bone I for 1 have, seen •hers no 
aiCdmals whose bones are of sneh a bigne^ 
but only a fow hares and foxes, with white 
fur. If^or in this accursed land, God baa 















OhnlH OteMnJ 
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the animal«,iflin(l WOM^ hi «o 
ibid I>mald'i«Adia»t^1i}i6lii|yw<(|w 
iatheiofts and i£kk^»kov)he^viiMktk'k»S^ 
ibond tfa«eia, with hairiHidfldiyi iilt'tiwai; 
and that amcU^ them tins l^ai of the 
di^aat, and even tmtice eli^anta, vMoh are 
aninuda that 1 have aeen in the land of the 
Mogul, Tfhere the inhabitanta (may Allah 
inetnict them!) irorship com And I said, 
Ob Oemski! lum came these antnials in the 
aoe? for they are animals that inhabit hot 
oonntrieB, and could not live in this cold place, 
which causeth the blood to stand still, and 
xuhcth the fingers like those of deed men.” 
And ho said, “ Thy question is that of a niaii 
of understanding; and verily there was a 
learned man here, whom tlie Caar (whom 0 <k 1 
rweserve!) eent to us, a man of the nation of 
^auks, who exainiueil these bones, and looked 
at the creatures as they lay m the ice, and 
said to me and to others, tliat tins land had 
once lieen warmer and fit for such creatuies, 
and £nat these frozen rivois and suns had once 
flowed like the great livers and the occ'aii 
which thou hast seen.” And 1 siud, “ Uh 
Demskl! this is but fooHshuess; and God 
will coufonnd these Feiingecs, who pry into 
the oiigm of things. P or tlioso are woika of 
Eblis aud of the J&u, and these ei-eatuies are 
shut up here by oiuhantnuMit, even ns Gog 
and Magog were shut up by Iskander, in the 
mouutains near the Cnspiau Sea. And Gog 
and Magog are always digging through the 
mountain to gel out; but c<tiinot, by reason of 
the strung cnchantiueiil wherewith tliey arc 
enchaiitecl; nor shall they, liecuusu they can- ; 
not sny, ‘ Inshallah! ’ which means ‘ God 
willing.’ But one day th«‘re shall be a hoy ' 
•Inoiigst them, called ' lushullah ; ’ and one of 
them shall say to him, ‘ Insluilah, I will dig 
through the rock and straightway they shall ^ 
dig through the rock, aiicf overspreiul tlie 
world, and Dgjjal ahall eonie foith to lead 
I them. Aud who knows hut these creatures i 
are shut up hero by like eucliautment, and i 
will one day come forth 1” i 

And Bemski aud Petrovna, and Alexaudro- i 
vitcdl, their sun, allowed that I had epoken 
wisely, and praised me much; so that when i 
cupper came X was elated, and eat of the dried i 
meat and of flsh| and of etewed pears, which 1 i 
hod never before tasted (may Allah confound 
ihemi); and drank of the brandy until I 1 
abouted and sang, as one should not shout and ] 
■ing who has travelled to Meooi^(may God i 
‘ tnttablish it and maintain it!) And, behold, •, 
uflien 1 lay down on the stone to sleep, 1 was i 
much pleMed that 1 had spoken so wisely ^ 
about Eblis and the Jftn, aud Gog and Magog, < 
and Iskander; fiwit beseweth aschereef to in- ( 
gtruot the ignorant, and one who hath wisdom < 
to imjwiit it to one who faafth not So I slept, i 
But about^ the middle of the tii^t Tfelt a I 
heavy hand *ui>on my breast, and I awoke; c 
and, lo I when one ot the evil ones stood by ' 
me, even a Jin, having the face of a bull, ana t 
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Y«<s>a>i»i>,a ■■■M.,. a. ■>» . . li e I* 'i i-ffi . i ,,,, 

» hand like the n^ihant and his 

|nnd Was upon my hisMA And he sud, “ Oh 
mnset, «nse imd g6 wai& me I" And I 
i .answet^. J* Oh Bull FaoeX Whither t ” And 
be mid, “ tJnto the shores of the Srosen Sea, 
and to the palace of Eblis, and to the abode of 
the enchanted creatures of whom thm> flpakest 
before supper.” ' 

Then sud I, “ Now are the words of Ui^e 
poet accomplished, fiir he said 

” ‘ Speuk no evil of the J&n, for they are always about 
thee. 

And one of them shall esrry thy wonla to the rest 
in ihe pulae e of Kbhs.' ” , , 

And the Bull Face grinned. And 1 arose, 
and went with him out of the house; and he 
took me by the hand, and we lau swittU, like 
thi‘ Mahry, on which theTonaiick iuh>^ hath 
to plunder. And when 1 saw that he iin ddled 
n >t with Demski, uor with Petrovna, lus wife, 
neither with any of the people of Beiezow, I 
said, “Sec, now I what it is to-W'orship the 
picturoR of created things; for the Jkn regtud I 
these fieople as brothetv.” And the Bull Face ' 
snoi ted. And by this time wo bad come to 
the dioi’e.'i of the Fimen Sea; but the ice was 
not all of equal strength, nor was the sea I 
eovei ed by it; but great shaiies of ice sailini 
<lown it, which were of a blue colour, by 
reason of the moon. And the Jiu would have 
earned mo over; but when he essayed it, 1 was . 
too heavy for him; so that ho said, “Of a 
truth, this wretch must have some holy thing 
alvnit him, that I cannot lift him.” And 1 
I'einembered with joy that I had on my heart 
a jiiece of clotli wherewith I had touched the | 
lloly Sioiie id; Mecca, and I repeated the ' 
veroes.- 

* . 

“ Keyp holy tilings about tliee, and idrd thee with 
saered spells • that thy mrkeilness may be forgiven 
ior the sake of that thou weaiest.*’ 

And the Jin struck tlie icc with a stone, , 
and made it crack; and, lo 11 heard it cracking 
and splitting all across the sea, until the 
sound thereof was louder thau that of 11 
thunder. And Uie Jftn who were_ in the 
palace of Eblis beard it; aud slnughtway ' 
three of them, having the faces of hawks ana ^ 
the claws of eagles, name flying to us. And 
the Bull Face said; “Oh Hook Noses! 
Eblis sent me to bring this wretch to him, ! 
hut he is too heavy for me, by reason of some I 
holy thing wliieh ho hath about him. Helj) I 
me to cairy him.” And they took me in their ' 
arms, and flew. And when I felt the swift¬ 
ness of our motion through the air, and | 
reflected tliat the evil ones might let me fall 
on the ice, or into the cold sea, 1 resolved to | 
entseat them courteously; and I said to one | 
of the Hook Noses who bore up my right ' 
shoulder, “ Wherefore, oh my ega! doth my 
lord Eblis abide in this desolate place with 
creatures forsaken of God I ” And he said: 

“ Not choice, hat necesnty^robght us hithe^ 
thou abandoned one; &r Eblis was once lord 










i. 


of the morming star, and Ck^ ^ ^ 
i^ tn%htBe8a well nigh_ 
son, and Emitted lua oo 

men, even till tiie tbird botil^.lijfme day ^ tiut^ 
Eblia wiabed that his il|4t ;i^^t''be grwter, 
and that his star n^M ’ of men all 

the day long; whemore ’C^iMuSiehed him 
from the morning iuod drat him up here 
-with forsaken crhiKtttfin; and as for us, we 
are even as he ia.** 4jnd the Bull Face and 
the Hook Hosea bowled for nief aud I was 
soriy that I bad questioned them, for I 
thoui^t, tbey have a sore burden to bear, 
and 1 hie^e' reminded them of it. And now 
they fletr ddwn to the laud, whereon the 
pal^o^ IBbiis stands ; and, verily, it is a land 
of iee, fmr there are neither trees nor plants 
in aw any Uidng herb, nor any running 

wa;^, bot only great rocks and columns of iro ; 

' even - iiillars like those of Tadmor^ which 
Solomon built in the desert. And in these 
nobiniTia J saw whai will scarce be believed ; 
for I saw all. inanuer of animals, entire and 
perfect, even elephants bigger than any that 
I ever saw in the ladd of the Mogul, and 
great deer, and crocodifes, such os live by the 
Nile. Ihese were idl shut up in the ice, as 
flies and straws ai-e enclosed in the amber of 
the' merchants; and the expression of their 
countenances was that of animals which have 
died in pain. And I said to them who were 
with me, “ Oh J&n 1 how catne these creatures 
here f” And one of them said, " Of a truth, 
this was once a land with rivers of water, and 
With trees hnd plants, both great aud small, 
and these creatures lived therein'; but when 
>d sent Eblis hither, he caused the Sun to 
shine on other parts of the world and not on 
this, i|D. that these creatures were all frozen 
tip. here, and the breath went out of them." 

' Then thought I, "-Lo! now this is what the 
Frank smd to Demski and to others. Surely 
.:God has ciursed these Franks, for they speak 
lik^ths JiAiiu.” But though there was no sun 
-In ^t^,land,thwe was a light, such as I never 
saw hem^.OET since; for it proceeded from no 
visibld nsuse, but resembled the reflection of a 
lamp tqion a wall; and verily the ice was 
luminous, and I^aw pale flames on the top of 
every ro(^ ahfll jflllar of ioc, and they resem¬ 
bled the mist whidi surrounds the moon 
when rain is about to be sent. And the 
flames were eveiywhm-e, even in the ground 
whereon I walked and in the air . which I 
breathed; but there was no heat in the flame. 
And, lo! we came into the hall where Eblis 
mt, and it was all of luminous ice, and the 
inha,bitiplh thereof were of ice adso i aud aa I 
it the J4n who had biought me, be- 
hey were all of ice, and pale flames were 
ail their heads, and at the ends of ah 
sir flu^rs, and their bodies were luminhtUt. 
that 1 could see their hea^ beat. And 
JShis sat on a frozen throne, and his bc^i 
looked like a pure opal without flaw, and ^ 
::<im lika.nido a milk-wliito oomaliiin.; 
And WM .sfo light in the palace,„or in 



that land, but whudi^cams from the ' 
ice^ and finm Ihninh^taoto thettofl 
. And tbej^ jet'me hi il^e .midsh And Eblis 
said, "'What, .present bsn.wyn»t!vant.Hamet 
brought to Ms iordl” And 1 answered,"Nay,, 
my Sultan; I was folcen in the night, ana' 
have' brought, notMpg, and, moreover, 1 am 
not the servant of my Sultan; bat if he wiU 
send me back to B&ezow, to the house of 
DemsH I ipve him, as a prosenl for caps 
of Thibet, and woollen garments of (jashmem 
inasmuch as he ncedetn them sorely.” Ana 
thereat the men of ice laughed, until tiheir 
joints cracked horribly. And Eblis. eMc^ 
"Yea! but thou hast served me often: even . 
at the fair of Novogorod,yrhen thon didst Sipll ■ 
for caps for two rouUes, that -were not worth 
one; and again, no later than last night, when 
thou didst drink bran^ and eat stewed 
pears.” And 1 said, “Of a truth, the fur 
caps were not good, and the stewed pears are 
an accursed food ; but I am a poor man, and 
my Sultan will take a small present from 
me.” And he answered, “ Yea ! 1 wM take 
even what thou hast -with thee; ” and taming 
to a blue Jin, who stood near him, he sai(^ 

“ Take from him the girdle of roubles which 
is about his waist.” And when I heard ibis, 

I thought, “ It were better for me to die than, 
to let tltese accursed ones have my roubles; a 
man can only die once, but poverty is an 
abiding aiSictiou.” So 1 took courage, Sad 
cried, ” Oh ! Frozen Ones, aKicursed are your 
mothers and your sisters ; but my roublto ye 
shiill not have.” And I held up my garments 
and ran ; and the men of ice ran too, and did 
round about me on the ice, and caught at me 
with their slippery hands, and cMlled me 
with their icy breath. And the rocks, sad the 
pillars, and the frozen ground, shot oat pale 
flames at me as 1 passed; and the creatures 
in the pillars, the expression of whose counte¬ 
nances was that of creatures which had died 
in pain, writhail themselves in the ice, and 
grinned at me horribly. And all the men of 
foe shouted," Hamet! Stop, Hornet! Thy 
roubles, Hamet! Thy roubles 1" And their 
words struck against the,rocks, aiid ran along 
the frozen ground, and afoug the surface of 
the sea, until all that desolate place rioted 
^Hamet! Stop,Hamet! ThyroubleB,HiUQirt! 
Thy roubles J ^ and my foot dflpped. And as I 
strove to save myself from foiling, behold 1 I 
-was on my back on the stove in toe house of 
Demski, apd. be and his wife and their sop ' 
were shontiag to me. And they said that I 
had slept lihg: but how I escaped from thioM'; 
frosen ones, I know not; but-1 saumose foe ■ 
bit of dbto, with which I had touched the / 
Holy .Stone, redeemed nw frq^.foem^ even, 
from the povrer of the Jflii} Iqr whidt one 
may sm foat it ie good to go'-to-bfocea, wnd- ; 

|aj:foammed is the Pro^fot of■ 

■ And when the spring came fro™.' 

l^meki and iiis wife, and returned to 
both I and my roubles, whereof those evil oifof' 
Imd wished to rob mer < / > . 
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^ A 3?EEE (AND EASY) SCHOOL. 

Bts kind enough to look ftt the following 
moapectuB of Queen Elizabeth’s Ewal Free 
Onunmar-School,” at Thistledown. Dr. Laon 
Blose, head master, seeks private pupils, who 
Stfe to bring with them silver forks and 
He wants pupils at forty guineas, 
with extras, on the usual terms. Be kind 
enotagh to look at the first imragraph of the 
pros])ectas. 

At iiiia teJuxA, founded hf Queen Ehaabeth, 
tAere are wit/ seeen foundation or free hoy», 
who (Utend at day sckolat's, not at all inter- 
feriny vith the private jmpils" A Free 
Grammar-Sohool master advertises the free 
l^ys as of no consequence at all! To be 
sure, you say—on eveiy-day occurrence. So 
it is. 

Here is an educational register for the year 
of our Lord 18.51. It contams a list of what 
arc humorously called Free Grammar-Schools, 
one hundred and eighteen pages long. Tliere 
are in this country two thousand four hundred 
endowed schools, and in two thousand of 
them there are not four hundred free pupils! 
1!he endowment of some of these establish¬ 
ments is small; a scanty stipend for a clergy¬ 
man, but a fair stipend for a trained village 
schoolmaster. In others it is large ; but, 
small or large, it very rarely is made service- 
aide to the children of the poor. Hare, for 
exam^e, if we look into the re^ster, wc find 
one Qrammar-Sohool, founded, like that of 
Thistledown, by Queen Elizabeth, free to sons 
of parishioners. It is resiiectably endowed. If 
we look into the advertisements bound up with 
the same regMer, we find the reverend head¬ 
master of this school informing ns, that " the 
course of hrstruction pursued, comprises 
theology, the Greek and Latin risssics, as 
preparatory to the nrriversities and public 
eoluges, ^tnetry, algebra, Frenoh,” and a 
gmat deal more. Every boardei^no comes 
. BUQgerifig for knowledge must bring with him 

silver ^oon and fork.” Again, another 
i|ehool, endowed with a good noim a few 
IserN of field,,nnd two hundred ana eighty 
Mofinds »year, in order that it might be 
to h<^n bora hi tht paii#i,” looks sbro%d Ibr! 
patronage, and ad^M-tises to theipnlfiie thf^i 
^tbe system bi education is ^kdapted to prejinre 
ponng gentlemen tot Addiaeombe, Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, and the examination required at 
the Horse Guards, as well as for the public 
schools and the universities.” Why is it so 
adapted 1 Is it a custom at the Horse 
Guards to examine 'curiy-headed ploughboys f 
Docs Lubin sigh to be a wrangler ? 

That is all very well, you' say, and very 
8t.de. You know ail about Free, Grammar- 
School abuses, aud the children of the poor, 
'de8|wiled of their inheritance. sBut you are 
tirw of dry statistics^and vague graeralities. 
Something distinct and tan^ble would suit 
you better. Will I.^o and visit one of these 
Free Grammar-Sehoms j walk into the school¬ 
room ; see the boys at work; catechise the 
head-masters; look over the building; and 
bring back a report of wliat is to be sOen 1 
Will I ? Of course I will. Take the Boyal 
Free Grammar-School of Thistledown, of 
which T have just seen the p)’OHpeetus. 
Dr. Loon Blose confesses to the nsum par¬ 
tiality for silver forks. He teaches German, 
drawing, dancing, music, on the usual terns. 
He prepares younger boys fin: Eton. His 
course of stuefy is comprehensive. He has 
seven foundation boys who do not interfere 
with his arrangements. "At Midsununer 
and Christmas all the pupils are examined, 
aud prizes ore awarded by the trustees and 
governors.” You wonder whether tl»e found¬ 
ation boys ever have prizes given to thorn. 
I will go and ask. Of this school, at iwesint,' 
beyond its prospectus, I know nothing what¬ 
ever. It seems to be like others of its riass. 
Let us accept it os a specimen. I know no 
more than you do, what we shall find when yvo 
got there; but wo will run over to Thistledown, 
and look about ua What we see we will 
report quite feithfully ; we will not feign 
even the minutest incident, and not invent 
a syllalde of dialogue, but bring back a 
true 'picture of this Boral Grammar-School, 
and of the way iu which they manage it, 
falsifying only the names of places or of 
persons. 

Yon put on the coat of Foitunatus, as a 
railway wiapper, afid go with me aa invisible 
companion. A sehtouce brings us to our 
journey’s end. We pass through the little 
stotion-house, and acmrning the small fly at 
the door, which haa blavra itaelf Into a rail¬ 
way ontnibus, lee march upon the high-road 
to Thiatledowm Thi^t Httiie couutty town is 
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not far distant, a? we see by tl»» gwy ttfirei 
of its diwrch, whicb peps oiffa| tile trees on 
yonder liilL 

ft is a dull October flAomooil; no blue 
■whatever in tlio sky, no ’i^d whatever in the 
trees. On each side of the broad high-road, 
the fields are puffed np into notice by a series 
of uudulaiions, as if it wo-e determined that 
no effort should be spared to make the greatest 
possible display uf melaiicholy oaks, tmd red 
and yellow copses, and eveiy variety of 
adtnmu folia^ which Nature has just now on 
hand. DuUira as ■we aie by ll»e duluess of 
the atmosphere, and little cheered by the 
dead leaves which make ooi' path untidy, yet 
our Xkmdon eyes are brightened at the fiiet 
<Bij^ of a veritable iive-barred gate, framed 
in blaeberries. But blackberries, again, are 
melancholy things; they take our thoughts 
baiok to the days of tru'^tful childhood, ■vritou 
we oottld crop those little joys by the ■way- 
tide, and did not know tliat they are only 
safe while they are soui-, and that the ovef-1 
sweet have constantly a maggot coiled within, 
j&los for the experience of life ! There goes 
the omnibus-fly: a coufitry girl inside, and on 
the box the little midshipiuau who was oar 
fellow-traveller! He has lost no time in 
lighUng a cigar, and has already recognised 
a man aud a brother in the coachman. He 
sits upon the coach-box as an empror upon 
a thraue, muhh happier, aud quite as proud. 
The railway train is tearing on over the 
distant country. Tlie chaise, which lounges 
homeward in advance of ua, lags with the 
slowness of a disappointed veWle, after 
trotting briskly to the station for a master 
who has not arrived. Eeally, if wc were epic 

S oete, we should picture a colossal ahadow of; 

68{>ondcncy, sitting ■with bowed head on 
yonder little hill, the geulus of the place, and 
near her sighing through the stillnesa of the 
‘siir. 

Now the road, which was not the main 
aftmr all, but a mere tributary to the 
ffStHHi- of travellers, has led to the maiu 
carrebti A procession of three carts laden 
with manure, is all by which that current is 
at present located. A large white house, 
labelled '^Seiflbaiy for Young Ladies,” faces 
ua. We wonder, first, why girls should go 
to seminaries, boys to academies ; next, we 
wonder wliitii way shall we turn to Thistle¬ 
down. Theu, we remember the position of 
the grey church-tower; we see oertm railings 
also, and we turn, therefore, to the right with; 
MUfidence. The railings! Nobody would be¬ 
lieve that we had been to TliUtiedowu atoll, 
came back and never named that veiy 
■Racing feature. It would be the return &um 
P^gypt of a traveller ■who has not seen the 
l^yrattiidB. Thick wooden railings od each 
mde' of the road, and the ascent ot a hUl,^ 

S ate that we are coming into Thistledown, 
wonder of the railiuga is their wintriness. 

> df the posts evidontly have, at a remote 
period, been,dressed with tar; 6then, tiunri 


, trace of nothing but the green paint employed 
^ nature, film whole effect is gloomy, but 
the top rail on eadi side aE the nhy to Thistle¬ 
down, is made resplendent ivith vddto lead, 
conveying, to the.oye immediately some notion 
of a heavy fall of snOV. * Next, we decide that 
it is paint; that filiistledown is not a wealthy 
borough; that its corporate funds having 
been spent in painting the top-rail, it is 
resolved to stop and breathe a bit before pro¬ 
ceeding to the second. This top rail, in the 
meantnue, is tlie lion of the place, cai’ved over 
with initials and dates, and names of distant 
places. 

Little cottages and little gardens, and a 
broad street, ^^seiitly, with Uttle houses on 
each side. A load of coals going to aomeboj^; 
or rather not going, but stanuing still. Tlie 
drivei' is in couvematiun with a listless-looking 
mdividual, who lifts up his smoric-frock to 
put his hands into the pockets of his cordSi- 
roys, aud weal's poi lentous yellow giiitera. 
The conversation doses, and the yellow 
gaiters lounge very heavily down hilL The 
horse, after a p-eliminary struggle, (which 
the driver regards philosophically), pineceds 
to pidl the cold cart up hm. I'liose are tiie 
firet natives of Tliistl^own with whom we 
meet, but we observe now three or four 
more in the street. Here is a dean little 
coiumercud inn, its floors well hearth- 
stoned, bearing a rigiit undent t>ommerdal 
sign, “fi’lie Wooljiack.” Here is the huge 
stuccoed front of a hotel, with its pmut 
peeling off. A ti emondous iron bracket bangs 
over the door, hut no sign swings from it. We 
feel no doubt that its desjKjndunt owner is mi¬ 
serably drinking weak tea in some dull back 
room, over afirecoutalmng five or six live coals. 
Yonder are two large houses of white biiek, 
with liaudsome shop-frants. You gui sa them 
to belong to a general store dealer aud a 
draper. Of course you are right—^you always 
are. There arc some wooden houses; aud 
this block, which stands, like our own 
cockney Middle Row,'in the centre of the 
rood, tells of a number that have been pulled 
down to better the highway ; so, once upon 
a time, there was imprevement here. There 
is the old ohoi-oh, crumbling to pieces, 'with 
a smooth brown dab of restoi-ation plas¬ 
tered over lutlf a wall; the churchyard, very 
small and very full. Wo have not yet {»ssea 
the grammar-school. Here, to the r^ht, is 
another street; we will seek, there, the 
of our journey. 

A few fftople out. Prospei’Oup-loddng gdie- 
ral store shops; prosiMrous-iooking butchbrs; 
some large iuns, iududiug s tremendous 
Progofl, aud a long strag^^ hostelry Ip 
a 4^ hollow by the roadhtidfc ofiming 
^good entertainment for BsSn suo be«stl^ 
Pleisaat houses, with Hrihttped Shrubs in 
front; a .green, with di'wergiM roads, aud 
treM/and a pond, and geese, uid pretty iHtle 
i^sidmees on the Sk^ of it. Bui^ jtiill 
we see no grammar^sehooL Let ua tii|!u 










yhiusit. to 

in M tbe ^'pf dif^^priig^ 

olie ofiirhica&:#^ to as..i|dc‘osr, 
'4iq<|*tti<in. , 'Tljfafi iariiiquir^ J«w 

wq.iusetiit.^'',: l^.points to> a vlitte tkooiae bv the 
bide us jqamey to-the ri^t of 
ji ab we' iPtrace oar steps. The ohemlst, 
^ piaster man end horse strugalipg 
'togi&br la Mb window, seems himself to have 
gm fhq fbre»borse by the head. The book¬ 
seller aud stationer maintains a good shop; 
bs%.fia(^ that he thrives better by coiubiaing 
tp^ and china with his other articles of 
•trwff.' There is, of course, the local slop- 


carriage stopping at the door of it. The 
milliners inuabit little houses, with tlieir 
names hung upon labels in tbe windows. 
There are multitudes of little houses, and the 
road between them is familiar with hobnailed 
sboes, that kist' its face with lingering carcases. 
Nothing seems to be done rapidly in Thistle¬ 
down. We saunter in our^ pace, lost people 
throw their windows up and think that we 
are walking for a wager. Here is the white 
house by the church again; there is a taste 
in this churchyard for deal planks adown the 
whole length of the gi’aves, recording briefly 
who is set beneath. There are a few litUe head¬ 
stones, of the common garden-label pattern, 
indictitiug what seed has been sown below, for 
immortality. 

The school. An old wall, pierced with two 
doors side by side; “Dr. L. Dlose” painted 
bn one of them, assures us that, at length, we 
^ have found the object of our search. Behind 
the) wall an antiquated little building of plain 
brick, with a round tower on each side of it, 
and queer little windows, the whole luxu¬ 
riantly overgrown with ivy, is the Free 
School as it was built in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

We open the door gloriOed by the Doctor’s 
. iijame, aftd enter a small court-yard. The two 
. doors, side by side, lead into tbe same court: 
perhaps one is consecrated to tbe silver fork, 
the dtner to tbe Free SchooL The door doaen 
: .bdhiad us, and, as It shuts out even the little 
wi^Id of TMstledown, and leaves us in thd 

S iiet court alone, before the ivied walls of 
e did sdhobl-hot]^, the sad October spirit 
- seems to have led. lis bade among the ghosts 
tMags beionging to a farmer centuiy. A 
Jbandsome greyhound isati,es from as outhouse, 
oflfeiB ^ his nose in a most friendly 
^ ^i^giuiaer., -^Jh^e is not a breath ,of air stirring 
•‘'till stand, patting the 
\,|n(|y]Eiormd’8 hea4,,aqd Ipokuig at the, worn 
qtiiet'hitle bulfldihg, our eyes are 
/'■ moryismeBEt <J.a dMid,. who 

' ,^i^Pes.in;at ttir sdbool-ihouliie; (door. If ihust 
■\^^ ,dall skf, attd thi'^dead kayos, and the 
viyied walla, into whose inner, life the! 
passes, that have made the little child j 
fo ghostly. Tt' luul. perhaps come out i 


h? drink, but we 1^; notl/dkis^ ik quiet 
nE^ement jimtU it wiuniMiiaf jittle 

jififo oMId passing in 
not one glance of curiority^^.,iqt;ililA It3sta? 
face in the court-yard. ’Th6;^'‘1»j|iildther 
door 'Which, probably, is that to 

the house; the figure of the 
perhara it was hallucluation, or a 
wraith, for children do. not o&ea 
silently—^at any rate, the figure— has in^ritkd 
us where to seek the school-room door*' W« - 
go to it, and in a .minute we are standing ik-'-' 
the midst of the’assmnbled scliool. 

Down drop all preQonceived"*ideas founded 
on the silver fork. A powerljul surprise 
arrests our progress; we stand still, en.^. 
deavouring to shake off the dreaminess of 
our. impressions. _A sehool-room, ■ built in 
the old days ef Queen Elizabeth, not' at all 
lar^e, but tolerably lofty, witli httk windows 
hi^ up, and bare whitened walls, and twice 
as many beings in it as it ought to hold. 
Against the walls, a few maps; the desks - 
and forms at which tire children swarm—or 
seem to swarm, so narrow is the compass of 
the school-room—^are undoubtedly thq vary 
desks with which that Boyal Free Grammar- 
School was furnished when it was first built 
for the uses of tlie poor. Worm-eaten they 
look, and more than worm-eaten—child- 
eaten—bitten about with large holes, and 
covered with.a network of infantile carvings.' 
Pale as maggots, 'in unwholesome-looking 
olotlies, the chiidi-en swarm, heavily busy at 
their work; no look of joyous curiosity, no 
wide bright eye of wonder rests ujwn US;, 
we have interrupted nothing; we have fallen 
on another dream. A tall, dirty youth, or 
man, dressed seedily, and garnished mth 
moustaches, bends over a form covered wiith 
small weaiy-looking children; our entrance 
does not cause him to lift up hk head, l^era 
is a loud voice of a man busy somewhere< but 
the little place grows,large before us. in the 
mist of sickliness whicn 'its; rough walls 
enclose; our eyes can rest on no detail. We 
have yet to recover from the shock of an 
unexpected and oppressive picture. 

And as it is in some dreams where the gro¬ 
tesque scene works itself out before u^ qna all 
the actors seem unconscious of our preseims,8d 
here, for a.brief apace, the work of Bchp^,gOeB 
on. The pale young, man in the mouriadie is 
the French master. We movuu^ if we would 
address Mm, and that breaks the spell. He 
dives into a group of chiidren, and pnoduces 
out of it a large man with face, who 

comes, still silently, towards ^us. We do not 
hear the big voi^ now, but the puny hum, 
a spectral imitation'-of the hum of school, 
cemtinnes. , 

. "Doctor Blose.t” vi9 say, and look this 
latest portion of pttr vision in, the face. That 
face has almost iil^ 'oomplexicm of an apple- 

K }din|f; bhu^k b|dr\imata over, it untidily. 

is is^^Ihurs^y'—<nqt to Mna^.&e to the bop , 
aip^fflitly, k bieau'-iMrt day-r-tio stiH wears 















Iwt linen. He is tjut erretj 

liss^ )i«t9rara hie laxity of ; liiB coat u 


luswing awient. We dwkcl sow in the middle 
of the eohooL '*4 l gentleman in London, 
who has seen, one of your nrosijeotubes, 
desired me to ra^down and ask you a few 
questions," 

Hr. HIom illnmlaates the whole of his face 
in honoijr of nsjp arrival. “ Most happy to 
eeo you; 'wiU^you walk into the diawing- 
roomT” 

€kime vrith me, invisible companion, as I 
follow XHe. .^osa ! We leave the school-room 
hy a iffivate door conducting into the house. 
'Wt^ (itOBB odd little dark passages, then climb 
a itteep, worm-eaten old stair ;* cross room 
in^ another soom, and sit down opposite the 

It is a 'B^nderfuUy low-pitched room,^of 
which the ceiling seems to weigh heavily 
npon oar ^irits; the* queer little windows, 
out of which we peefS abroad through the 
old ivf, let little ^e ju from the sombre 
day outside. 

Abruptly I resume the conversation— 
*‘Chledy it was desired that 1 should ask 
you questions about the numlter of your 
pupils, and how you manage with the free 
scholars } " 

" Of they have been rgtber a difficulty; but 
I have made arrangements—which, indeed, I 
shall carry out next week—^to turn nty parlour 
into a scmwl-room; and then 1 shall keep my 
own Ixys perfectly separate fr-om the free 
school and the day-scholars.” 

“ You would teaeh your private pupils sepa¬ 
rately—liave, in frict, two oistiuct schools}” 

“Yes.” 

“Bat how would you attend to them} 


** Wiy, I might powdbly need another aasistr 
oat; my w^e, too, might teach the youngest 
chitdreo. X might attend to the foundation 
boys when the I^uch master was in the 
parlour.” 

“ I understalld. How nuiny private boarders 
have you}” 

“ Sixteen. My number is five-and-twenty, 
if 1 can make it up.” 

“ And day-Bchokcs you have} ” 

“ Y^ 1 take day-schoiacs; but there are 
only six or seven. I might have more if 1 
would; but when they aa?e too rough, I refuse,, 
to take them. The frundation boys, of course, 
rough lot, and I must take whoever is 
jjKt into a vacancy. Bui I |ndc my day* 
mholars.” 

Mjr friendly shada you sit by, looking rather i 

K . As for the ahade of <^een ElTzabetb, ' 
>e ahe does not hear that the |nugh^>ewm i 
with' B^oa^ in their hands—ore warned off 
6ifin.tbe Ftm School doof>, lest private plipite 
lieKidRBoded Wiham. Grim osyoujook, ido 
Momewhati relent^ sow that we have gone io 


Ihr, and do compassionate poor Hf. X^kwe, who 
sits hers uttering the secnots 0^ hu prison* 
house. Yet do wO intrude upon so privcte 
oonfidenoa. Free iqidowed Q»uamSr-S^0^ 
are public ptopexty.. I .ask no question of 
Hr. Blose, his answer to whi^ the puMie 
has not a oommandu% right to hear. If 
1 said how large an ear was open frr Ms 
information, he would nOver are it me. I 
tell him, therefore, nothing or my motives ji 
not a word more than the absoluto and very 
simple fact, that a gentleman who ha4 seen 
his prospectus wished me to ask him <]iies* 
tions. On that bint he speaks; and I, remem* 
bering my delicate position, akk for no 
information that does not immediatriy con¬ 
cern the poritiun of foundation boys in a Fno 
Grammar-School 

“ Your own pupils, then, will not be taught 
with the foundation boys } And the pzises 7 
How do you arrange about the prizes f ” 

“The trustees examine the whole School 
once a year, and jirizes are then given to the 
boys whom 1 point out. The other half-year 
I give prizes myself, and on each occasion I 
generally manage that one prize should go to 
the best boy on the foundation form.” 

“ You are superintended, 1 suppose, by the 
trustees}" 

“ Yes; generally the cleigy of the parish. ’ 
May 1 ask for whom yon are inquiring } ” 

“ No. You may, perliajis, hear more upon I 
the subject. I niubt be gone now, for I have | 
exhausted all my stock of (luestioiis.” 

“Will you come up and see the Bed¬ 
rooms ? ” 

“ No, thank you—no; it is not my puipara 
to look into domestic arrangements.” 

Bui I am urged to ascend, and am not sony ' 
to wonder through the worm-eaten old school- 
house. Hr. Laon Blose points out a little i 
garden at the back. “ I mean,” he says, “ to ' 
make a pl<iy-giouud there, for my own boys,. I 
where they may be when too free scholars axe 
in front. It IS necessaiy to watch against < 
intimacy between them; for though it doesn’t j 
matter in the case of pupils who come from a 
distance, it is very awkward in the case of 
boys whose parents live in the vicinity.” 

I look a little puzzled. “ Because,” said the 
Hootor, “after they leave school, the rough 
acquaintance is apt to be continura.” < 

oo the silver forks are parted from tha 
wooden spouna Hecliniug aotpltable offisn^ 
we turn to depart. As we wmd down the 
old Btairc%ae, the doctor asks us from behind, 

“ Hon't you think, now, that it is a goodfrlsa 
topartthetwoBchdols}” Womnnn\ir,“Yes^, 
for, certojidyi we tliink at presest'the poor 
children are overcrcwded. But as it nsmm 
catechism appears likely to (totomeuse, | 
tumble down a step or itvro, aiut tom w 
doctor’s breath into a oumnt of apology ^, 
his'extremely aUrkWfurd stoitu.'' 

So, being let oak at tiic private dotn*, t > 
stand again with my old mend the « 
hound, and look book at ‘the ivjrcavim^ 
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ieoii&ts DJDider the -vralla at Ajara t luw the 
' of the miRstrela hioti|tov6d after ^ 

tiibi«s of Bichard the Hnt> xbejr a 

distioet boflv for many fitieir the Iforman 
'conquest. They ■were, ut the literary 
exponents of life, as title chroniderH were the 
preservers of tradlticni; they did for the 
nationality of theibr^ qmmtrymen, what the 
Church did for thdr religious belief. The 
Church had its d^ers of the deeds of saints, 
while the mirwtr^ sang the wars, adventures, 
and loves. Wi sing of imagiuaiy pirates, 
imaginary loves, of sentiments notoriously 
contrary too ^e general feeling of society, 
about eya/ty oouc^vabie subjoct. The hrst 
Boag was a winged fact; a kind of inspired 
history. 1 confess, for this reason, to a liking 
for W Wlad of “ Sweet William and Fair 
ICa>ipit^ ; ” those “noble lovers,” as the old 
tit^ call them. Tt is full of character, ten- 
^raess, piuttiuess—of tnith, in short. The 
simple English village air breathes aliout It. 
The two Iqvers arc sitting together, and 
William sjieaka 

“ I fcce uo harm byeyon, Margaret, 

, And you see uone by me ; 

Before to-iDorrow at o’clock 
A rich wedding you sludi see.” 

Of course, the artful villain “ palters ” in a 

double sense;” but neitlicr Margaret nor 
the “intelligent reader” (the f4ict is, tAuf 
entity was not extant then) are supiKisecl to ' 
see through it. You are to “ shut yemr cyc's,” 
as the children say, “uud wait wliat fortune 
sends you.” Aceoidiugly, in the very next 
stanza— 

“ Fair Margaret saMrin her bower wiudoa. 
Combing her yellow boir; 

There she spied sweet Wiiluun and bis biidc. 

Am they were a~ndmg near.' 

It never seemed to enter Margaret’s head 
that anything but death remained ; ac¬ 
cordingly it comes, and her spirit glides up 
to Wimam’s feet:— ' 

“ Are yon awake, sweet William, she said, 

Or, sweetiHfilUam, are you asleep? 

Ood give you joy of your gay bnde-bed. 

And me of my winding sheet! ” 

William tells hia bride of Ids bad dream; 
and in one momentary glimpse of tliat 
bride, we discern her to be u commonplace 
and, picibably, a disagreeable woman. 1 un¬ 
dertake to (ieclare tliat Master William 


I dgjft a^e to declare tliat Master Willutm 
Uprried her for money. He goes off to his 
liJpatgarei’s house, and, finding her dead, and 

I “ She has lost her cherry red," 

hd himself dies of bc»tow. Margaret waa 
bodad in the lower chancel, and William in 
H' jltigher. A rose sprang from her bresjst, | 
and n,Driar ftom his; and ultimately they 


joined above the church-spire; in a troS'Jove 
Knot, ‘ ’ 

“ Whioh made the people udmie?.” 

ffiahop Percy ^ve^ in his “ Reliqpesi," a 
final sthnza, nanatiHg how the eleriE cut* it 
down, which, as it is inratheramockipgtoiie, 
I iuoiine to hold spurious—-added by some^ 
body peraonally hostile to clerks, and inr 
tencied to bring the whole fiBaternity into 
i ridicule. 

Tlie greater part of the genuine old sonjm 
which the people loved must bavs peru^«^, 
as the Satiu'niau verses of Italy in old times 
did. By Queen Elizabeth’s time, the minstrels 
had Imcome “rogues and vagabonds,” and 
were so doolarecf in an Act of ParUamenjt. 
Tlie whole relations of the old life were alter¬ 
ing. Poor laws weiv coming on ; and the then 
“ minstrels,” we may aiipiiose—if they went on 
cAnrming over old storiet., expressing a class of 
feelings which belonged neither to them i)Or 
their coutemjwaries—had become wliat wo 
call “bores”; having lost all the heart and 
breath properly liecoiuing llieir occupation, 
and lieiiig idle wasten of their own and the 
public time, M.iny a once noble order has 
degenerated into a gang of “ i-oguos and vaga¬ 
bonds ! ” 'Tlie feudal minstrel became extinct. 
Ancient literature, besides foreign contem¬ 
porary literature, were flowing into England 
tVoni the urns of the past, and from the courts 
and cities oi the South. Waiton remarks 
that “the revival of classical learning gave a 
temporary check to vernacular com|K>sition.” 
llinceforth, poetry liecaine part of hti'rature, 
and literature is only itself a part, of life. It 
would bo a curious inquiry, how fiir the 
character of those ordera of the people, 
to whom books wci-e unknown objects for 
generations afteiwards, was ufleofea by the 
cessation of minstrelsy, and the confinement 
of jxietie expressions to books. Even in our 
day, the people are only attaining—jiartica- 
Inrly in rural districts—^to any mental food 
equal to the old ballads and songs of their 
forefathers. 

One of the first effects of the classical 
studios must have been an increased attention 
to prose ; and they had very soon a pal|>able 
effect on our language. The influence of 
ancient literature is manifested by all Englisli 
song-writers after this. But let us not forget, 
while speaking of this period, our earnest 
good dnnking-soiig—ope of the most national 
of all oxir songs—wliich first appeared fti ISW- 
It ccl^ratss ihe praiM of ale, and was Written 
W a bisl^, John Still, Bishop of Bath imd 
Wells. There is sbme honesty in an English¬ 
man’s writing in praise of ale. HoW eah the 


ht Beverend Prelate’s prodiactioB. 

ft • 

“ 1 lore no roast but a not-bRnm tewt, 
And It urab laid in tbs ttre i 
A little bread SbsU do me st^ 
Muoh bleed 1 don't dasin. 
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SKYStXilSH SONdS. 


>iloi frtwt,M snow, ao wind,! trow' ' '.' 

On tnu* m if I void, 

' lm»<t wmpt tad thoj<ongia||r lii|rt 
' * ' Of Jcilljr ale and old. 

Beak tad we go bare, go boro, 

Bofh foo( and baud go cold; ' 

' Bat, btnyiQod trod tliee good ale onongli, 
Weiber It bo new or old." 

> 

It would be superfluous to <]^aote any of 
Sbakspsare’a sonra; suatc-bes of divine melody 
that rise bore and theie from his plays, like 
larks starting singing from a beautiful land¬ 
scape. One in glaif to know that ho lias 
quoted from the old songs of thd country 
oooasionally; fragments which roll down to 
US on the siuface of his great river of fame 
from the heiu't of tlie old times, l^esdenioua’n 
melancholy chaul of “ the Willow,” and lago’s 
roistering verses, were both derived from 
old national ditties. 

Tl»e Boug-writera who made their appear¬ 
ance about the time of the extinction of the 
minstrels, and whose lucubrations were ga¬ 
thered into “CSarlandh,” and into vaiioua 
odUectiona with fanciful names, have a nioie 
conventional tone than the old .singers. The 
school of classical-pastoral now makes lU 
- appearance — a school whose lucubrations 
haunt Us down to the days of yiiensfone, and 
beyond them. Corydon, I’hyllis, and Amynta 
were imported into our ian(bie.i)>es, and stood 
shivering in them like so many foieigu slaves 
exposed for sale. Every lover was a “slieii- 
horil;” but in our cold climate, these Aiciwllan 
transphuitations will not grow W<* must 
look for our best songs in tin poems of original 
writers, after this. The productions of what 
Dr. .lohnsou called the “ Metajiliysical Poets,” 
reJd more natural, and look more honest, 
than the theairical aiuorousii«>ss of the sham- 
pastoral writers. 

The founder of that school of JMeta])li,\sical 
Poeti, so well known to us from Jolinsou’s 
“ Life of f/owley,” was Donne, Iwni tlio year 
before Ben Jonson. Jtonne, whose biogrsjihj 
by Isaak Walton is one of the most deliglitlul 
books we have, was a ]>ions, learned man, ol 

S eat wit and iulelleotual subtlety. Tliis is 
e peculiarity of the imui, and was of the 
sohooL They were gowl loving men, like 
tflieir neighhows. Old Donne mode a thorough 
Ibve-match; but when he celelu'atcd the 
jb^on pf love in song, ho and his disciples 
Old so in their cam and gowns, and nna'S. 
When the heart of a Metaphysical Poet” 
WM taken by storm, the intelleot^like Archi- 
m^ea, when Syracuse was taken—^remained 
' euq>loyed in toe subtlest exorcise in the very 
hast of the capture. Fancy a lady being 
ad^|j!e«i9<i thus. We quote from Donne. He 
M ijn^akisg ^of the souls of himself and bis 
lijlyvlove. ^ 

“ If* they tic two, Oi«y sr« two *o, ' 

As rtiff twin-eorapasse* MB tivo; 

'' * My soul the Axed foot makes no show 
• » .To move, but ^oth if V other do. 


I “ And though it in ftp ewktraiit^ 
j y«t when the otiiw fhlf (lo& irntun, 

It leans and hearkens 
^ And grows erect as that bome. 

“ Snell wilt thou be to me, #bo ataat 
Like t’ other tool oblignely ruja t' 

Thy firmness makes mv circle jnst, 

And makes me end where 1 began.” \ 

In another pobm he tills ns that, lus 
I affection had grown “ corjiulent,” aud be 
. was obliged to limit it to “a sigh a-dsy 1 ” 

I Donne was much admired, and by nobody 
more than by Ben Jonson. IVn’s own 
, songs, the famous one, beginning 

“ DrinL to me ouly with tliine eyOs,’ 

is too well known to need rflpotilion. The 
fiist great name of Donne’s school was Orashaw 
—the jiious wit who wrote of the holiest 
subjects in epigrams. But here are two velrv 
sweet little stanzas of song by hi^ 

“ Well does the May, tliat lies 
Snuluig in th) cheeks, confess 
Tlic Apul in thme ev«s; 

Mutual swei'tne'.R tbi y express 
No Aj>n] e'pi lent softer showers, 

Noi May leluiDPii fairer liowirs. 

• * • « 

“ We go not to seek 

Tlie (hurhngs of Auroia's bed, 

The lose'b modest clio k, 

Nm the iiolet’s humble head; 

No such tluug, we go to meet 
A worthiei otijeef, oui hold’s frek” 

Teuny son has, by a coincidence, 

“ tpnl lu her tester eyes,” 

in his “Tu Memoriam.” Crashaw was a 
gentle, saintly spit it. He abandoned the Pro¬ 
testant for the Catholic Church, fritliont 
losing the veneration of his friends, and died 
at Ijoictto. Cowley wrote a beautiful poem 
on his death, and was, indeed, himself one of 
the same school. 

Your Donnes and Crashaws, however, are 
too weighty writers to swim Tlicy loaded 
their works with learning, wit, fancy, cum- 
broiisly. Their great reputations have gome 
down as the “Eoyal George” did, and only a 
few adventurers dive ocoasioually to biiug 
something up from the wreck. We must 
look at more genial men; at Herric^ Waller, 
Suckling; the song-writars of the Chvil War 
(lg,ys. These were more men of the world; 
men of “ wit and pleasure.” Most of'the song- 
writers in tliai century were Cavaliers j viwir 
eiouB gentlemen, who, when the King's eanse 

S ew desperate, fell with redoubled energy on 
e bottle. Alexander Brome pTOoee<le<r, in- 
stanter, to call on that old friem for inspira¬ 
tion and consotatkm, whenever the Boyal party 
suffered a reverse. 

Waller nuaks^ by .geneml consent, among 
the earliest improvers of the mtiaic of our 
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good ai^gj except the above, and 
familiat fiiend, by Carey, Sally itf dw' 
Alley,” whieh. Adaiada admired/.'Alt 
the sOuff, deBCoie the eaey melody pf Cdlli^ 
reacbea m oBal degradaticm in ^enstone; 
who^ only decent poem is ^e least /SAen- 
tfa^tithmgbe di<h Shenstohe’s “songs" are 
me^ rhymes of feeble sentiment and 
feeble eptg^wa; songs about' “Fulvia" wd 
“ Daphne. , From the Eevolutlon, on through 

the gi^ter part of tlie centuiy, our m^ 
popular vmters were didactic writers; men 
who stand on the opposite pole to singers. 
Our music, too, was at a low ebb. Our taste 
in that matter was overridden by the Italian 
Opera; of whose great mnsical authorities it 
becomes me to speak respectfully; but they 
did not inspire national song. 

■When we come to the days of'Scott, and 
Byron, and Shelley, not forgetting, eiijpasaanl, 
the “ Toll for the Bnive ” of Cowper, too long 
for quotation here, wo find no dearth of good 
songs. Soott’s healthy chants; Byron’s pas¬ 
sionate or plaintive ones ; tl»e exquisite 
melody of such a song as Shelley's “Lines to 
an Indian Air;”—^these, “with" the genuine 
lark-notes of a Burns” (iis Carlyle calls them), 
rctniud us, once more, that we are English. ‘ 

Moore’s great fame makes me not omit his 
charming “Irish Melodies.” As musicians 
set words to music, he sets music to words. 
James Smith tells a friend, in a letter pi-eserved 
in Ins Memoirs, that Moore deolai'ed that “his 
^orU wiia music; that he was no poet apart 
from that sensation.” Doubtless, the cliief 
charm of his songs is their association with 
the music to which they were written. 
Sepanite them from that, they are merely 
fanciful, clever, pretty. Yet there are EngUsh 
sdng^ which are their own music, and which, 
do Wnat you .will, you cannot separate from 
melody. Pound tlieir body (as old A naxarohus 
the philosopher told the tyrant), you cannot 
. pound their soul. 

Dibdin, the naval song writer, gave us a 
body of songs, eutirriy national, ft is true 
that the clever, witty, good Earl of Dorset 
(Dryden’s &ieud and patron), who served in 
the Dutch war in Cliarles’s days, as several 
young .gentlemen then did—-has left us. his— 

“ To all you ladies now on land 
' v yve men at sea indite," 

which tdxe courtesy of E^land admits into all 
collections od sea-songs. But this playful ditty 
was intended for the “ ladies now on laud,” 
an^for all Bprta of idle brave louAging fellows 
about • PEtO.. MalL It is not a seBrSong: not 
laey^ salt, and hard, reeHae of the ocean like 
a. of sea-weed, as Dibdin’s songs are. 

giv^ you ,d song Tuctming the man-of- 
IW lifax-a homely, manly st^n; which sets 
‘i4f.the trusting, siaurdy ooura^, the jolly eom- 
l^ouehip, aiud love of grog of the oid<4ohool 
Ivors' to a’rough mnalo ; as if yon had set 
tnrir grog cUns and thrir rude tower-deck 
'':^^ture a-jingUug I His are such songs as 


those rough storin^^dlil^ 'tnrii Sung'"in the 
night-watriies ; lyiaji^ hUddl^' np w theii^ 
jackets in “the wa{tt,^i'>n .mitw nUfonUght 
mghts, when the sldp*. wqa' j^Ejang cpiiimv 
Mongj .aud there was no Thew 

intemdfy. the nautical life.; th.^ : *^1- 

sorts of teaching subservieht- tbjt t for, says 
Dibdiii:-- ■ V 

“ D’ye mind me, a sailor sbonld he every 

AU 08 one as a piece of the sliip, ' 

Ami with her bmve the world, not offering to MUehr ■ 
From the moment the anchor '8 a-trip," '. 

This wastlie perpetual upshot of all Dibdhr 
had to say. Jack had a complete creed and 
code of morals set to mttsic. Dlbdiu’s songs 
afford, as far as I know, the solitary case of a 
man creating a literature ; they were to Jack 
a whole literature—and about as much litenu 
ture as Jack cared to have. Dibdin gave 
comedy, song, ethics and tragedy to him 
all in one. Mis “Helicon,” l«e the ship’s 
“coppers,’’ held beef, vegetables, «ad pudding, 
in itself. ‘ , 

Prom the fo’castla j,o the drawing-room is 
a wide step ; but we are compelled to take it. 
There was a, time when sea-songs were tho 
“ rage ;” they were fashionable; but within 
later years, a kind of drawing-room imr 
timental school, made its appearance, sfid 
being well backed by composers, who railier 
love mediocrity, beat away on “the drum of 
the world’s ear” with graat success. Wo 
“never mentioned her, for example, for 
many a long night, till pianos groaned, and 
the heart of man ^ew sick. To this class 
belongs many a song still sung occasion^y, 
aitematiug between prettiness and drivri. 
And yet our age has produced as noble songs 
as ever the world heard. Witness tlie “ Bugle . 
Song ” from Tennyson’s “ Princessr, 


“ The splendour fells on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in stoiy; , - 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. ' 

Blow! bugle, blow! set flie wild echoes -flying— 
Blow, bugle! answer, echoes! dying, dying, djing! 

n 0 J, hark I oh hear! how thin and clear, 

And thinner,-clearer, farther going! 

Oh sweet and fax, from cliff and soar, 

The horns of Klfland faintly blowing! 

Blow! let us hear the purple glen* rqflyiJig— 
Blow, bugle! answer, echoes! dying, dying, dying! 

“ Oh love, they die in your rich t*y! ‘ 

They feint on hill, on field, on.ri-yer j' 

Our echoes rollfrom sCal to eoul. 

And grow, for ever and' for ever 1 . 

Blow, bugle, blow ! set the wUdechbes flying, 

And answer, echo«, answer! dying,dying, dying!" 

!%ese echoes will “rcdl from aonl to soul" 
long after we lutye-ceased to hear theitt. 

■We have seen how the charaeteiu of. songs 
have varied fn different ages with us. Nor 
body can dohbt- il^at we have numbers of 
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btentifot 6&e8. But the comjpUuttfc at present 
ia^ that eompoa^ and tgxng^tiUjin nave no 
iMmon^ in Uieir work. ’ circulatedi 

among the people are in&tlsr to the tone of 
iJie couiitry^a thoii^t .wiff &e English mind 
and attract diiefly bytke jingle to which they 
are set. * 


A rXSHIOKABLE FOJtGEE 

IAK ap attorney and a bill dl&counter. A a it 
u my vocation to lend money at high interest 
to extaravagiuit 'people; iity connexion princi¬ 
pally lies amogiig “ibols,” sometimes among 
rogues, quality.” Mine is a pursuit 
wmch ft prejudiced world either holds in 
sovereign contempt, nr visits with envy, 
hatred, end all uncharitableness; but to my 
mind, there are many callings, with liner 


name. The «use lies between character and 
money, and involves a matter of taste. Sonic 
people like character; I prefer money. 

If I am hated and deS|()i8e(l, I chuckle over, 
the "per contra.” I find it pleasant for 
membm of a proud aristocracy to conde¬ 
scend from tlieir high estate to fawn, feign, 
flatter; to aSbct oven mirthful familiarity in 
order to gain my good-will. T am no Shylock. 
ISct mm accuse me of desiring either 
hte Hftih or his blood. Sentimental vengeance 
PiO item in my stock in trade. Gold and 
□a^ilHiotes satisfy my " rage; ’* or, if need V, 
a good mortoige. Ear from seeking iTvonge, 
the worst dmulter 1 ever had dealings wit^ 
cannot deny that 1 am always williDg to 
oceopt a gora post-obit 
1 any again, 1 am daily brought in contact 
with all ranks of society, from the jtoverty- 
strickeu patentee to the peer; and 1 am no 
more Bi)q>ri8ud at receiving an application 
from a duchess than fiom a pet oper^ancur. 
In my ante-room wail, at this moment, a 
crowd of borrbwers. Among the men, beard¬ 
less folly and moustaebiueu craft oi-e most 
prominent: there is a handsome young fellow, 
with an elaborate cane and wonderfully 
vaeuni oountenglce, who is anticipating, in 
feeble follies, an estate that has been in the 
possession of h» ancestors since the reign of 
Henry the Eiglith. Thwe is a hairy. High- 
nosed, broken-down non-descript, in appear¬ 
ance something between a horse-<lealer mid 
a pugilist. He is an old Etonian, Five 
years a^o he drove his four-in-hand; he is 
now waiting to lieg a sovereign, having been 
lust discharged from the Insolvent Court, 

■ tor tM second time. Among th^ women, a 
actress, who, a few years since, looked 
mn^ntrd to a supper of steak and onions, with 
k^led stout, on a Saturday night, as a great 
'Wreak jUsw finds one hundred pounds a month 
Finsftffkbnt to pay her wine-mcrcliant and her 
' ooM^uer. 1 am oUiged to deal with eadh 
case ftscording to its pecnliaiities. Genuine 


I undeserved Bain seldom knocks at my door. 

I Mine is a perpetual battle with people who 
imbibe triokenr at the same rate os they 
dissolve their mrtunee.. 1 am a haM man, of 
course. 1 should no| he fit for my pursuit if 
I were not; but when, by a remote tdiance, 
honest misfortune pays me a visit, as Boths- 
(fiiild amused himself at times by giving a 
beg^ a guineiL so I occasionally tre^ myself 
to the luxury of doing a kind action. 

My favourite subjects for this unnatural 
geueroMiy, are the very young, or the poor, 
docent, helpless people, who are unfit for the 
war of life. Many among my clients (especially 
those tempered in the “ ice-ferook ” of fashion 
and high life—polished and passionless) would 
be too much for me, if I had not mode the &ce, 
the eye, the accent, as much my study as the 
mere legal and financial points of discount. 
To show what 1 mean, I will relate What 
happened to me not long since:— 

One day, a middle-aged man, in the usual 
costume of a West-end shopman, who had sent 
in his name as Mr. Axmmster, was shown into 
my private room. Altera little hesitation, ho 
said, “ Although yon do not know me, living 
at tliia end of the town, I know you very well 
by reputation, and that you discount bills. 
I have a bill here which I want to get dis¬ 
counted. I am in the employ of Messrs. 
Eussle and Smooth The bill is drawn by one 
of our best customers, the Hon, Miss Snape, 
niece of Lord Bliraley, and accepteil by Major 
Munge; whom, no doubt, yon know by name. 
She has dealt with us for some years, is very, 
very extravagant; but alwaj s pays.” He put 
the accejitance—^which was for two hnuiiml 
ponnils—into my hands. 

1 looked at it as scnttinisingly as I usually 
do at such paper. The Major's signature wav 
familiar to me; but Laving succeeded to a 
great estate, he has long ceased to be a cus¬ 
tomer. I instantly detected a forgery; by 
whom 1 waB.the question. Could it be the man 
before me 1—experience told me it was not. 

Perhaps there was something in the expres¬ 
sion of my countenance which Mr. Axmiusti’r 
did not like, for he said, " it Is good for tlio 
amount, 1 presume ?” 

I replied. “ Pray, sir, fioni whom did you 
get this bill ?” 

"Prom Miss Snape herself.” 

“ Have you rirculated any other bilhi made 
by the same drawer 1 ” 

“ 0 yes! ” said the draper, without hesita¬ 
tion; “I have paid away a bill for one hundred 
pounds to MCr. Sparkle, the jewelloi% to whopi 
Miss Snape owed twenty po’mdn. They gave 
me the difference.” 

" And how bug has that .bill to run adW } ” 

" A bout a fortnight." 

Did you endorse it ? ” 

“I ^ 0 ,” continued the ahojOTum. “Mr. 
Sporitle requuvd me to do sO) to show that 
the bill came projierly into htt possession,” • 

“ This second bill, yon nay, w urgently 
qulrod to enable Miss to leave town.tf 
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A rASHIONABLE TOBCJm 


gcdnff to Brig^(PiB>'far tjw 
winter.”' ,. ,v,«' 

I guve Hr» >A;u(un«ter a 
look- o£ intiiiiiy, ■ P»Jv t ^ijoula 
joft. .that one lumdi^ ^un,!i8 biil, 

aupi^aw it' tdwuld liot be paid by the ac- 
o^ttfr ?” ■ 

‘‘ Meet it i" The jwr fellow wiped from 
hie fon^head the perspiration which suddenly 
broke out at the bare hint of a probability 
that the bill would be dishonoured: “Meet 
it ? O no! 1 am a married man, with a 
fiunily, and have nothing but my salary to 
depend on,” 

“Then, the sooner you get it taken up, and 
■'the less you have to do with Miss Snape’s 
bUl affairs, the better.” 

“ She has always been punctujd hitherto.” 

“That may be." I pointed to the cross- 
writing on the document, and said deliberately 
—" bill is a forgeiy! ” 

'At these words the poor man turned pale. 
Ho hatched np the document; and, with 
many incoherent protestations, was rushing 
toward the door,when I called to him, in an 
authoritative tone, to stop. He paused. His 
manner indicating not only douot, but fear. 
I said to him, “ Don’t flurry yourself; I only 
want to serve you. You tell me that you are 
a inarrietl man with children, dependent on 
daily labour for daily bread ; and that you 
have (lone a little (liscountiug for Miss Snape 
out of your eanvings. Now, although 1 atu 
a bill discounter, 1 don’t like to see such 
men victimised. Look at tlie body of this 
bill :-look at tbesignahire of your lady cus¬ 
tomer, the drawer. Don’t yon detect the sam^ 
flue, thin, sharp-pointed haud-writing in the 
-WOTOS, ‘ Accepted, Dymmock Munge.^” 

’ The man, convinced against his will, was at 
first overcome. When he recovered, he rayed : 
he would expose the Honourable Miss Snape, 
if it cost him his bread; he would go at once 
to the police oftice. 

I stopped him, by saying, roughly, “ Don’t 
be a fool. Any such steps would seal your 
ruin. Take my advice; return the bill to the 
lady, , saying simply that yon cannot get it 
discounted. Leave the rest to me, and I think 
the bill yon liave endorsed to Sparkle will 
be iiaidi Comforted by this assurance, Ax- 
minster, fearfiiUy changed from the nervous, 
but smug hopeful man of. the morning, 
departed. 

It now rem^ed for mo lo exert what skill 
I own, lio bring about the desirod result. I 
,lo8t nb! time in writing a*letter to the 
Honourable Miss Snape, of which the following 
isiacopy:— 

fMMara,-~AbiUjPurporiing to be drawn 
M you, lies been o^ed to me for discount, 
^ore* is Bomethiiig vnpng; about it.; ai;d, 
though a stranger to yofi, I advisa, yvia to 
. lose ISO time in getting it teokfluto youJ* own 
, haHd8.:-^D, D.” , . ' . 

* ,I intended to deal with the affair quietly, 
.fud without any View to profit. The fact is, 


that I was laughrrdmt I 

really wu eon^ |cung girl 

mWht have, givenunder 
jarbssure lat - pecunkrj^'flmbiiili^ H it had 
been ’a . man’s case, 1 donbi''|^i|^Mr X shoald 
have interfered. 'iK.-v,,- ’ 

By the return of post, a ladya maid entered 
my room, profusely decorated arilh ringlets, 
lace, and perfumed with poteidufi^ She 
brought a letter from her miatreas. It ran 
thus:— 

“ Sir,—T cannot sufficiently exprean my 
thanks for your kindness in writing to me on 
the subject of the hills; of which I had also 
heard a few hours previonsfy. As a perfect 
strem^w to you, I cannot estimate your kind 
cousideration at too high a value. 1 trust the 
matter will be explain^; but I should much 
like to see you. If you would be kind enough 
to write a note as soon as you receive this, I 
will order it to be sent to me at once to Tyburn 
Square. I will wait on you at any hour on 
Friday you may appoint. I brieve tliat I am 
not mistaken ixi supposing that you transact 
business fur my fribnd Sir John Markluuu, 
and you will tliercfete know the enclosed to 
be his hand-writing. Again thanking you 
most gratefully, allow me to remain your 
much and deeply obliged, Juliana Ssapb.” 

This note was written upon delicate .fVeDch 
paper, embossed with a coat of It 

was in a fancy envelope: the who^. 

f erfumed, and redolent of rank 
ts contents were implied con&ii^ion ot 
foigery. 

Silence, or three lines of indignation, would 
have been the only inuboent_ answer to my 
letter. But Miss Snape thanked me. She 
let me know, by inqolication, that she was on 
intimate terms with a mtme good on a 'West- 
end bill My answer was, that I l^ould be 
alone on the following afternoon at five. 

At the hour fixed, punctual to a moment, 
a brougham drew up at the corner of the 
street next to my chambers. TTm Honourable 
Miss Snape’s card was handed in. Piesently, 
she entei-ed, swimming into my room, richly 
yet simply dressed in the extreme of Parisian 
good taste. She was pale—or rather colour¬ 
less. She had feir hair, fine teeth, and a 
fashionable voice. She threw hmraeu grace¬ 
fully into the chair I handed to hhr, and 
began by uncoUmg a string of plu^akes, to the 
efiect that her visit was liilerely to Consult 
me on “unavoidable pecuniary diffieglties.” 

According to my mode, 1 ^pw-^ her to 
talk; putting in only an oceasidnal word of 
question, that seemed rather-a notdom obser¬ 
vation than a significant query. At length, 
after walking rbnnd apd rotthd &e subject, TUce 
a timid horse in .A:Ahid.', round, a groom with 
a sieve of Oats, oatCe nearer and nearer 
the subjeiSt,.' .When she had feirly approached 
the, pint, id^e' stepped; as if courage laid 
failed her, But'she soon reco'Vffed, and 
observed—•“ I ■ canpp think why you should 
take the trouble to wiito so to me, a perfect 











HOXJSEEtOU> WOEDS. 


(CoaiittcA \f 


An^thet patia^—>“t no one 

ever sm^woted me buore." 

SffeeMfift a eoufestdon addalt^ ioekaractor. 
The cold gray eye. the thin Qoea|Q»;88ed lii)a, 
vrhich I had had time to irere true 

indezea to the “lady’s" honer h«lrt ^-selfish, 
calcnlatiug, utterly devoid of oouflcieiice ; uu- j 
able tu conceive the evisjteaoe of sj^ntaneoun 
kindne'is j utterly imiifferent to anytliiug ex¬ 
cept discovery; aitd almost indilfereut to 
that, because oonvinoed that no serious con- 
bc^enoes could i^ct a lady of her rank and 
innuenee. 

“ Madam," J applied, “ as long as you dealt 
vrith tradesmen* aoeustouicd to depend^ on 
aristocratic onstomera, your rank and {lositiou, 
and their large profits, protected you from 
suspicion; 'but you irnve mode a mistake in 
descending from your vantage ground to make 
a poor shopman your innocent accomplice— 
a man who will bo keenly olive to anything 
that may injure his wife or children. His 
terrors—but for my interpc«ition—^would have 
ruined you utterly. Tell me, how many of 
these things have you puf afloat 1 ” 

She seemed a little tsAieli aback by this 
speech ; but was wonderfully firm. She passed 
her white jewelled hand over her eyes, seemed 
eahmlatiug, and then whispered, with a con¬ 
fiding look of innocent helplessness, aiiniirably 
assumed--^ 

Aboi^ as many as amount to twelve hnn- 


Without intonupting, I let her go on and 
degrade heVself ay a simulated passieii of 


'“And what means have you for meeting 
thmi>?“ 

At this question, so plaiuly put, her face 
flushed, half rose from her chair, and 
exclaimed, in ihe true tone of aristocratic 
hawteur —^“EehUy, sir, I do not know what 
ri^t you have to asK me that question.’’ 

1 laughed a little, though not very loud It 
was rude, I ovm; out who could have hel}>ed 
it t 1 replied, speaking low; but slowly and 
distinctly“ ITou for^t. I did not send for 
you: you came to me. You have forged bills to 
the amount of twelve hundred pounds. Yours 
is not the case of a ruined merchant, or on 
ignorant ovsl^tempted clerk. In your case a 
jury ’’ (she shuddered at that woid) “ would 
find no extenuatiiu^tcmnstancos; and if you 
should ever fall mto the hands of justice, 
you wiU be convicted, dSgrarled, clothed in a 
prison dress, and tranmorted for life. I do 
not want to speak harshly ; but 1 insist that 
you find means to take up the bill which 
Mr. Axminster has so unwittingly endorsed! ’’ 

The Honourable Miss Snape’s grand manner 
melted away. She wept. She seized and 
pressed my i^d. She cast up her eyeS, full 
of tears, and wont through the part of a 
repentant idctim with great fervour. She 
would do anything; ai^rthiug in the world 
to save the poor man. Indeed, she had in¬ 
tended to appropriate part of the two hun¬ 
dred ponnd mil to that purpose. 

She finvot her first statement, tliat she 
wanted we money to go ont df tqwn. 


repentoimti, regret, and thankfhlness to me, 
under which shejpd W fear and her mortifi¬ 
cation at being oetected. I at length pot gn 
end to a scone of adnfirable acting, 1^' 
commending her to go abroad immedudely, 
to place herself out of reach of any sudden 
discovery; and then lay her case fuUy before 
her friends, who woulcL no donbt, fern bound 
to come forward with the full amount of the 
forged bills. “But," she exclaimed, with an 
entreating air, “I have no money; I cannot go 
without money!’’ To that observation 1 did 
not respond ; although I am sure she expected 
that 1 should, check-book in hand, offer her a 
loan. 

I do not say so without reason; for, the 
very next week, this honourable young lady 
came again; and, with sublime assurance 
and a uoinl^r of ,very charming, winning 
speeches (which might have had their effect 
iqioii a younger man), asked me to lend her 
one hundred ]) 0 und 8 , in order that she might 
take the advice I had so obligingly given her, 
and retire into private life for a r<‘rtHiu time 
in the country. 

1 do meet with a great many imimdeiit 
people in the coiu-se of my calling—I am not 
very deficient in assurance myself—but this 
actually took away my breath. 

“ fieally, madam,” t ausweretl, “ you pay a 
very ill compliment to my gray hairs; and 
would fain make me a very ill return for the 
service I have done you, when you ask me 
to lond a hundred pounds to a young lady 
iprhu owns to having forge<l to the extent 
of one thousand two hundred pounds, and to 
owing eight hundred pounds besides. I wished 
to save a penonage of your years mid position 
from a (fiagnieelm career; W I am too good 
a trustee for my children to lend money to 
anybody in such a dangerous position as 
yourself.’’ 

“ Oh! ’’ she answered, quite unabashed, 
without a trace ot the feaiful, tender ideadiug 
of the previous week’s interview—quite as 
if I had been on aecumplice, “ 1 can give you 
excellent security.” 

“That alters the case; I can lend anyamouut 
on good security.” 

“ Well, sir, I cau get the acceptances of three 
friends of ample means.’’ 


you will write down the uiuues of three par¬ 
ties who will accept a bill for one hundred 
pounds for yo61 ’’ 

Yes, she could, and did actually write'dowcf 
the names of three distinguished men. IIow 
1 knew for oertaiu that not one of wse 
noblemen would have put his name to a 1^ 
on any account whatever for ids dearest 
friend }^but,in her unabashed self-oodfidenoe, 
she thought of passing anothet-fi>rgecy on 
me. 1 cTosed the conference by saying, “ X, 
aannot assist you;’’ and she retired with 
the sir of an injured petwm. In the coonie 
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of a few dayv X lieard from Hr. Axmi&fter, 

that bis of <000 bundra^ potmda bad 

been duly^bbncfCttvd. 

In Ki^y aetiv« and exeitiisg oue day ox- 
tingnlabeB the recoUecUon o? tbe avents of the 
prwediog day $ and,*fotf a time, I tboueht no 
more alwnt the fiumionable forger. 1 had 
taken Lt for granted that, heartily frightened, 
although not repenting, cdie had paused iu her 
felotitouB pursuits. 

My buwesB, one day, led me to the esta- 
blismuent of one of tlie most wealthy and re¬ 

spectable legal firms in the city, where 1 am 
well known, and, I believe, valued; for at all 
times I am most politely, I may say most 
cordially, received. Mutual profits create a 
woudertul freomaeoury between those who 
have not any other sympathy or sentiment. 
Politics, religion, nioridity, difference of 
rank, are all equalised and republicatiised bv 
the diviaiou of an account. I^o sooner had 1 
entered the sanctum, tliuu the senior paitiier, 
Mr. Prece^ began to quiz his junior, Mr. 
Jones, with, " Well, dunes must never joke 
^end Discount any moie about usury, .lust 
l^amue," he conthmed, oddresbing me, “ Junes 
has himself been discounting a bill for a lady ; 
and a deuced pretty one too. He sat next 
her at dinner iu Grosveuor Square last week. 
Next day she gave him a call hero, and he 
could not refuse her extraordinary xequest. 
Gkul, it is hardly fair for Jones to be poaching 
on your domaim of West-end pawi* 1" 

Mr. Jones smiled quietly, as lie obsci-vcd, 
** WhVj you see, she is the niece of one of our 
best (Aleuts; and, really, 1 was bo taken by sur¬ 
prise, that I did not know how to leluse.” 

“Pray,” said I, interru]>tiug his excuses, 
“does your young lady’s name bepn with S. ? 
llhs she not a very pale lace, aim cold gray 
eye ?” 

The partners staled, 

, “ Ah! I see it is BO; and can at once tell 
you that the bill is not worth a rush.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean-1 ” 

“ 1 mean simply that tlio acceptance is. I’ll 
lay yon a wager, a forgery.” 

“ A forgery | ” 

“A forgery,” I repeated, as distinctly as 
poasihle. 

Mr. Jones hastily, and with broken ejacula¬ 
tions, called for the cash-box. With trembling 
hands he took oat the bill, and follow^l my 
finger with«ager, watchful eyes, os 1, pointed 
out the proofs of my assertion. 

A hniig pause was broken by my mocking 
laugh ; for, 4 tthe moment, my sexlse of polite- 
nAis c<wd not i^trun my satisfaction at the 
signal defeat wmcb liad attended the first 

experimefit of these highly respectable geixtle- 

ia. the s<4ence of usury. 

pfudnsrs did not have recourse to the 
pojnse. They did fiot propose a cousalta< 
tiop wi^ either Mr. Porrestar or,Mr. Field; 
but thw took certaifi tteps, under my re- 
Oammoudatiou; tlte result of which was that 
at m oai’Iy day, an aunt of the Honourable 


iMiss Snape was StMOi 40 lave so nefir a 
Ooimexion from trai BiMw rtsi l ioo, to sell out 
90X06 fourteen hundted jpeWt^ of ctoek, and 
all the foigeciea were taJ^ up. 

One wofild have thonj^ iiiM the lady 
who had thus so narrowly eitesped,‘ had hod 
enough: but forgery, like opium-eating, is 
one of those charming vices which ia tmver 
abandoned, when once ado)jted. l3ie ibrgar 
enjoys not only tlie pleasure of obtaining' 
moii^ so easily, but the tiinmph of befooD 
lug sharp men of the world. Dexterous 
penmanship ia a source of the same sort ot 
pride as that w^hich animates tjie skilful rifi^’ 
man, the practised duellist, or well-trained 
billiai'd-playur. With a dean Gillott ho fetches 
down a capitalist, at three or six moiitlis, for a 
cool hundred or a round thousand; just as a 
betope drops over a stag at ten, or a Guidon 
Gumming a monstrous niole elephant at a ' 
hundivd paces. 

As I before obsorveii, my connexion espe- 
ei.dly lies among the improvMent—among 
those who will bo mined—^wno are being 
mined—and who ha^e been mined. To the 
last dass belongs Frkneis Fisherton, once a I 
gentleman, now without a shillifig or a prin¬ 
ciple; but rich in mother-wit~-ia fimt a farceur, , 

after Paul de Kock’s own heart. Having in I 
bygone days been one of my willing viotufis, \ 
he uocasionally finds pleasure and profit in ^ 
guiding others through the gate he frequ^ted, 
as long as able to pay the tolla, Li ti^th i 
he is what is called a “discount a^t.” 

One day I received a note frmn ntm, to say 
that he would call on me at three o’dock the 
^xt day, to introduce a lady of family, who 
wanted a bill “done ” for one hundred pounds. 

So oi-diuory a trausaetlon merdy needed a 
memoiandum in xm diary, “Tuesday, 3 f.m. ; 
F.F., 100/. Dili.” Tlie hour came and passed; { 

hut no Frank, which was strange—because 
every one must have observed, fimt, howev«^r 
dilatory people are in paying, they are wonder¬ 
fully punctual when they expect to receive | 
money. 

At five o’clock, in rushed my Jackall. His 
story, disentangled from oaths and ejocola^ 
tious, amounted to this In answer to one of ^ 

the advertisements he occa&iotudly addresses 
“ To the JSmbarrassed,” in the columns of the I 
“ Times,’’ he received a note from a lady, who ' 
siud ^e was anxious to get a “bill done j 
the acceptance of a well-known man of rank 1 
and fashion. A correspondence WM opened, 
and on appointment mode. At 'the hour 
fixed, noaily shaved, brushed^ gloved, booted, 

—the revival, in short, of wot high-bred 
Frank Fisherton, who was so femona 

“ In his hot youdi, vhen Cupokfoid’s was'the thing,” ^ 

glowing witii only ems <glate of brandy “just 
te stetmy his nerves," he met the kdy at a , 
West-eud pastry-eook’s. _ 

After a few words (for all the material 
qaestiouB liad been settlM by correspondence) I 

sfiq stepped into her brougham, aud invited 
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tCoIrfiiMc^hr 


^ a seat besiiio 
ctottni of Ute jWKrlii dwhlta oom- 
amcm planoiog the eri^ were to 

reward Turn for wetdqs ef lilqiWif:! ftoting, 
wfaeu the eoacheiiatt, touohing 

bis hat, looked dovm fyiwt hit teat fbr orders. 

“ lo lyuety-ninCjOwrge Street, St.iTame8V’ 
cried Fishei^n, in his l^dest tobes. 

In au instaat, the young lady's mle face 
changed to scarlet, and then to nluastiy green. 
In a whisper, rising to a soream, hlio exclaimed, 
“Good heaT«nsl.you do wt mean to iheU 
man’s house** OmWniug me). ‘‘Indeed, 1 cannot 
go to him, on any aeeoiuit; he is a most 
horrid ma^ f am told, and charges most 
SKtraTsahnuy” 

“ Mamm,’* Wjswered iVauk, in great per- 
turhatibn, “T beg your pfiinlon, but you have 
been girassly misiiiiomted. I Lave known 
thaSb fixoellont man these twenty years, and 
hgwn paid him hundreds on hundreds *, but 
newer so much by ten per cent, as yon offered 
roe for dbcogutiu^ jour bill.” 

“Sir, T cannot have anything to do with 
your fueml” Then, Vioieutiy pulling the 
check-string, “ Stop,” site gasped ; “ and, wi(l 
you have the gOodness to get out 1 ” 

And so I got out,” continued Fishertou, 
“ and lost my tune; and the heavy investment 
I made in getting myself up for the UMsigua- 
tion; new pi imrose gloves, and a shilling to 
the hair-dreaser—-hang her! But, did you 
over know anything like the jirejudices that 
ronst }>revall against you i 1 am disgusted 
with human naf are. Oonld you lend me ludf 
a Bovereijra till Saturday i” 

I smiled ; I sarrificed the half sovereign and 
let him go, for he is not exactly the jterson to 
whom it Wte advisable to eiitiiist all the 
secrets relating to the Honourable Miss 
Suape. 

since that day I look each riioming in the 
pi|Uce reports, with considerable interest; but, 
up to the present houi', the Honourable Miss 
Bnape has lived and thrived ui the best 


AN ABIDING DUEAM. 

Whebb thAi^ll-stresm blindly rushes, 
And tlu mill-wheel grinds the com, 
Like a fledgling softly ebitpiug 
From « ducket, I was bom. 

Aiul the miller Vns uiy fhther; 

Merry lienited man was he; 

But his e^e wa* e\er brightest 
When It turned on Itome and ma. 

He WHS both my paients to me; 

Mutliei T had never aeen; 

Oft 1 fttneied, sitting lonely, 

, What her teatnice nughl have been. 

Only when I asked liim of her, 

Tears beiliinmed hts hmirst fuae; <• 
, -* And be faltered in lus nceenta, 

Taming towards the vaeant place, * 


Wbeie, onoeonpled and troamlidi 
Stood her (ddaceiutomed^ohair; 

And I need to gaze upon it 
TB) 1 flutoiea khe trae there. ^ 

Bo 1 gMV up better fbr it, 

Speaking gend^ Ditto idl ; 

For I rcaeoned, “ Mother bbrs tll^ni,*— 
All die aagiy werda that fitll." 

One tiierc uos 1 often talked witli; 

Often rame site to the null; 

'Twaa the village baker's daughter, 

Kmpty sacks to bring and hll. 

And she told me of the people 
Li\ing ill the village near, 

And h>>i idle prattle pleased me, 

Falling aneeUy an my ear. 

Ah ! I knew not that 1 lowl her, 

But whene’er she smiling oanic, 

.My full heart beat double iiieaMire, 

And my cheeks wete all a flame. 

Till she met me one bright morning, 
Bhtbhuig like a damask ruse, 

Saying, tliat she iinglit be mauled. 

And a lady, if bhe chose. 

'Twas as if an lev finger 

Fio/e the cm rent of my blood! 
l’,ile and speechless—pale'aiid speechless, 
Giuuig oil the ground 1 stood. 

Uiches prosed too .strong temptation, 

She was da/zleil by the glaie; 

.\ntl 1 turned me, hiuken hearted. 

To the old remembered chair. 

All my daily toil was irksome, 

And the inshing of the sirenni, 

And die mill wheel evei turning. 

Only seemed a pauiful dieam. 

And my EiQier maiked my paleness, 

And he tor»k my trembling hntul. 
Baying, “ I base met with lokws; 
l^t us seek another laud.” 

How 1 longed to leave die dwelling ! 

Kvciythuig of value dierc 
Was cvelmiiged to buv our outfit, 

Save die rooghly-iashioiied cliair. 

Wild adventnres, stem privations. 
Struggles hani for life luid food, 

Tiuned the river of my faniies, 

Cluuiged the current of my blood. 

And my father, growing aged, 

Bested fium Iiis daily tod, 

Leavihg to iny younger shoulders 
To prepane the stnbborp soil. ' 

Proud Fas I of such an ofitee, 

Labouriug widi weary feet; 

Abd iny mother, in the evening, * 
Smiled upon me from bar seat; * 

And Ilia cheeifolneas repaid ma ' ' 

AU my diligence and core, 

Till I foirud him, cold And UfelesSi 
Lying in my ntother's chair] , ' 
















%0 toyaittwt O.bjrlirthffl't'’ 
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' Pqs ^ lijK 'weto 8&l«d for «irar; 

' 8o 1 liAwowed «ut the eatto, 

And I tolled him atiar off 
Fiotn the land that gave him inmi. 

■ ■' * 
On the day that he was bniied, 
Brealdng loose against my will, 
Travelled bock my wayward &nciee 
To 1be<inill-Btreain and the mill. 

T was Siting in the door-way, 

As of old, and she besule ; 

She the idol of my boyhood, 

Crown of all my yontliful pride j 

Whilst the crimson hues of sunset 
Glowed in all the western sky, 

And I thought 1 read an answer 
In the softness of her eye. 

And I found a sort of comfort, 
Thinking what was left untold, 
That she loved me ere lier spirit 
Yielded to the power of gold. 

Wealth is won from many sources; 

Wealthy former I beciune j 
Bttt my love for one who loved not 
'^In return, remained the same. 


KENDAL WEAVEBS AND WEAVING. 

In Domesday Boke, there ia mention of a 
church at Kirkby Candale; whereby we 
know that Kendal, aa we call it now, was a 
cmitre to which tho Saxon inhabitants of the 
Westmoreland Moora came for worahip and 
religious comforts. And porhapa for other 
comforts too ; for, by the church, dwelt monks, 
who, in. those daya, fed the helplcsa, and gave 
out the little knowledge that was free to the 
many. According to tradition, there lived 
the hermit, in a hut shaped like a beehive, 
and almost hidden by a double fence; and 
here and there, among the heathery hills 
wliieh i^opb up from the river Kent on either 
side, were scattered the cottages of that time 
—thatched with ree^ arid fit to yield only 
the rudest shelter A'o. the ehepherda, whose 
ffi>cks were all abroad over the* fells, and on 
green margins of the nearer lakes. This 
chutoih Was to serve the whole population, 
from the foot of Helvellyn to '^le borders oi 
IJ^Dcasl^ j; and it probably served well 
enoughfor '^ugh l^ere were a gdod many 


' j^&,id|^mstanoes ont of which arose afteiv 
. . BxiatenCBof a,nuiltituda of peoplej 

. importance to Keddal attained 

, ■ h |t||r1ijlgndred years later. IHow’ capio it that 
these shMp beii$' pn these paj^cular 
seen,, in our pwn time, upwards 


6f' 

uKx^ehfrttnu: 

''.ET ha,^ 

hpi^re^ '^i^ srffcer 
was enti»d^ E^Domesdarmgt^^ 
were the greatest ’wooUea 'ijoijsmwturere m 
the world, and indeed almost tlm ottly eposider- 
able mafiafactorers. History 
please ourselves about believing 'it or fret) 
that in the city of Louvain there were, ih'the . 
times of the msurreetion against Bpainj die - 
hundred and fifty thousand weavers, aUd 
thousand woollen drapera; and that when 
operatives were going home from work, a 
great bell was rung, to warn' mothem to 
gather their .little children within dooi-s, lest 
they should be trodden down by the crowd iii 
the streets. When political koubles broke up 
this mass of people, our English kings invited 
some of them over—or, at least, permitted 
them to come. Henry the First settled some 
of them in Wales; mit the first who settled 
in England opened his* mauulitcture ii|;^c 
reign of Edward thn Third. His niune’'was 
John Kempe. Of ay places ia the island, he 
chose that little valley in 'Westmoreland, and 
that bend of the river, on which stood Kirkly^ 
Candale, for his abiding place. 'Of course, he 
had reasons; and it is pretty clear whahl^y 
were. The sheep were one reason;, and 
another was, no doubt, the abundance of t^ 
broom, called by the country peopfe-^ wobdas," 
which grew on the ueighoouiing wQds. At 
this time, and for long after, wool made 
thirteen-fourteenths of our exports; and 
foreigners sent' us in return woollen clotli, 
dyed and dressed, and a dying mateidal where¬ 
with to dye the small quantity of woollen 
woven at home. This dye was wood. Indigo 
was not then known aa a dye, and wotwl was 
the only blue. Now, blue is one h^fof 
green; and in the broom which ^w near.^ 
Kendal, Mr. John Kempe and his succes¬ 
sors had the other half—the yellow; hence 
arose the famous Kendal green, which was, 
renowned for centuries, even to wtthm , a 
hundred years, when it was driven Cut by the 
Saxon green. This Kendal green was the 
first celebrated English colour. The cloth, 
of the colour of the wool, was first <boilea 
in slnm water, and then in a decoction 
from this broom: which made it a blight 
yellow. Then, there was oidy.to dip it in 
the bine liquor from the woad, and it Was 
Eendal green. Tlik was. all 1 And now,' m 
a shed which overhangs the same bead of the 
rivor, there is dyeing going on, fiiir one estab¬ 
lishment alone, whi^ reqmres; between forty 
mid fifty elemehtaiw dyes; ,.Gis, Cesapounds 
from which would * 9 ^, ^aaost. innumerable—^ 
woods, gums, aeid%^iufect8, -eforths ; a vast 
apparatus for gh^ng cdlourj compared with 
the simple brbom ,aim wbad of John Kempe's 
time ! The idmo-itod the man were hiela in 
'nvid remeinbraiiioe .for seyeral centuries. 
They. were, celebrated^gfit the last Kemlal 
GhUd, in ITSfi^ togetiiei^vith some times and 
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HOtXSfiHOU» WOUDS. 




pwt wtrt l w<a^ » good Aftw 

liin golden deeee, iw^paa^ W » 
alMfdMtfd and sfaeplterdeea, am BUm 

attmdad by wpol-combera, ««#<« ul, 

widi a company of Sbean^ dyerii; add the 
Bugliah King, in amour, waa foUoved by 
HCinei'va and Arachne, in honour of tbe vrenv- 
Jng and B]}iiming ar^; and it is said that 
eoDie of John Kenipo'a descendants were 
present. A feast, given within this week, 
seems at once a OVucious linking with, and 
a cnrions contrast to, that ancient celebin* 
tiou of the GoUd. llie rejoicing this week 
was on aooonnih of the honour borne by 
£ea(hd «t &e Gi-eat Exhibition, where 
piikes tNtB gained by carpets of Messis. 
Whitw^^li manufacture. When John Kemnc 
was eetai^ np the Kendal manufacture, he 
di-eafued not of caipets. In the royal palace, 
the 'flovs were sti’cwu with rushes, in which 
were only half hidden all manner of altomina* 
tionst ^hucs of wine, lumps of ikt, mire 
fium nupavedgstreets, and wluitover it was 
couvenieut to tlirow awiiy, that was not too 
offensive for the interior of a dwelling. It 
was a grand feature of the luxury of I^ket 
that hu diuing>RX>m door was daily strewn 
with stniw or hay in winter, and with green 
bi-anohes in summer, that the gne&ts for whom 
there was not room at the board might sit on 
the floor, without soiling their clotnea The 
office of I'ush'strewer to the royal household 
was retained in name until lately ; and every 
year we see msh'bearing processions in the 
small towns of the disti^ in niemoiy of the 
time when the churches were dressed annually 
with fresh rushes. Probably mmiy a child 
who is employed in Ailing spools for the 
modem earpet>weavipg, carries a garland on 
the rush'bewing day, in honour of the aucieut 
makeshift. 

Wlicthcr John Kempe detained any of the 
best wool at home, there is no saying ; but it 
seems clear that, in general, the coarser sorts 
locally produced were kept at home, and the 
foier sem to foreign markets. Yet, we know, 
by acts ofParliament, passed during successive 
reigof^ that Kendal cloths—eoou cmied Kendal 
cottons—were an wtiele of commei’ce of con¬ 
siderable importafllc. The length and breadth 
of these "cottons” (supposed to mean "coat¬ 
ings”) were settled by legislative acts; and 
com, then forbidden to be Imported, was per¬ 
mitted to be brought to Kenual from Ireland. 
Within a century of John KempeVi settlement, 
^ fabrics were originatlug at least one fair 
in the interior of the island. His woollens 
clothed a multitude of I^oudon people; and 
the Ken d a l men had no otlier idea tfami of 
caning their ware to London. Noib^ a &ir 
iii?I/n>doa was no joke to the traders in 
;thoae duye. The iomuey was a dreary one, 

. to be|^ With. Tne toll levied for the king 
' in the mariket was Iieayy; but that, of course^ 
WM lidd upon the price of the g^ls. The 
kihgb would not ollov fairs to be held within 
a great distance, exceP atthe places appojhited 


l^thaniaelves; andnocare wastokeutotMUeir 

the trader fthm the Weather; so that some di«- 
mal acconuis of Leudou frin have ornue down 
to us. On one occasion, a Kendal clothier 
got wet—both he and his goods got Wet—on 
his journey to Xond(m; 'ana he stopped on the 
spot where since, as Stombridge fair, mom 
woollen goods have been sold than at any 
otlier plaee in Europe, llis cloth being'saiclfy 
wetted, he thought he had better self it for 
what it would fetch, and go home. It fetcbeil 
more than his London Journey would have 
left him, He and some of his townsinen natu¬ 
rally came again, next year, with doth in good 
condition. “ So that,” Kiys Fuller, “ witluu a 
few years hither came a confluence of buyers, 
seii^, and lookeiv-on, which are the three 
principles of a fair.” 

Pernai>s tliis is not the only occasion of 
Kendal gnofls biung intercepted in their 
jiassagc to liondou. Tlie pack-horses which 
carried the “cottons” hint to pass through 
districts where gentlemen of the road helped 
themselves to nhat they wanted from the 
stock of travellois. Wo are not refci*ring to 
Eobiu Hood and his merry men, for tliey 
were cold in their graves before John Kemjie 
set foot in England. Tlie tme date of liohiii’s 
adventures in now found to lie the reign of 
Edward the Fiist. Whdher he and bis baud 
would have been dressed in Kendal green, if 
there had been such an article iu his daj, we 
may have our own conjectures. As it was, 
the old ball.’ul tells ns tliat King Edivnrd bor¬ 
rowed garments of “ Lyncoluc Grene ” from 
the outlaw’s wardrobe. But Falstaff’s enemies 
—^the three who set upon him behind—■were 
“ in Kendal green; ” a fact which that accu¬ 
rate narrator vouched fur, though it was so 
dark that he could not see his hand. Kendal 
greeu was worn by knights of the road, it is 
clear; and they probably got it, as they got 
wluitever else they wanted—by heli>!ng them¬ 
selves with it on tlie rood. Midway fetween 
the times of Prince Harry and his poet, the 
manufacture had reacheil its highest fome. 
The chroniclers tell us how the goods wero 
spread over all the loud; a loool tradition 
relates how country we:vvers multiplied in 
every hamlet among the lulls, and how fuHing- 
mills might be found <hi every favourable 
stream. But the rime had arrived when the 
woollen yam was to be used for something 
else than Keudnl cottons. We have mcurionea 
the church at Caudale. There is also a castle— 
(that is, the mere mins of one), Ho one knows 
when it was thiilt; but a young lady was bom 
ther^ and brouglit up there, who was conr^ 
by a King sadfy given to fall in love. His 
wives had not been the happiest in the #o!rid; 
but the young lady inantod him—betonning 
the last queen of Hairy the Ei^htla Ibis 
King hcul oeen accustomed, like other |^tle* 
men, to wear- eloth etookinge; .but nuriug 
his reign silk stockings were heard of from 
abroad, and Henry much preferred kntttoii 
hose to the ordinary awkward oloth. 










</t woolen &>e««|fr(MteedipgiB 
thookai).^ of d’W^fng*. Itiic mjp' se^m l^e 
cxqgjfMBtioo; tmt wb local i^nb be trti^ 
ctMUitliy of stodkit^ sold trcekly ik the 
Khnonl atiarket;, onC htmdred rears ago, was 
about three thovuiaud pairs. Tiie hosiers used 
to set out oa their rouuds at siated times; 
gQifig to the prifioipal markets to dre oat 
worsted, and to receive the finished goods 
Tills amount of knitting may be more easily 
believed when we find that the number of 
pUck'horses employed to carry out Kendal 
goods, before wdgons Wei's established, was 
almve three hnndred per week. Ono would 
like to knows who, of all tho people about the 
King wIh’u he came to Kendal Castle, ex¬ 
amined his new mlk stockings from Spam, 
and gave nut the idea from which sprang all 
this indobtry, and all the comfort that it 
spread through the not them dales 
Meantime, the Kendal cottons were going 
Ixyoiid sea. They had lost favour at home 
before they were sent to clothe the negroes in 
Virginia. ^Raleigh’s toliaceo was a fine thing 
for Kendal. The more toliacco, the more 
Stavis; tho moie slaves, tho more Kendal 
cloth wanted lor their wear. It was the 
Anici icon war which stopped the nvmufacturo 
at lost. Before the war was over, Yorksliiie 
had got the start in regard to quality, owing 
to the introrlnction of improved machinery. 
The “cottons” descended m dignity—being 
used at last for horso-cloths, floor-cloths, 
scouring cloths (sometimes called “ dwiles ”), 
At last, the manufacture was admitted on ail 
hands to have sunk below that of the linsey- 
woobey (mixed linen and woollen), which had 
been rising for some years. Cotton fabrics 
weie ns yet scarcely heard of; almost all 
tho Welsh, and multitudes of tho Scotch and 
English working-classes, were dressed in 
Inisey-wOolsey—-as indeed they are stilL 
Between three and four himdred weavers aie 
at tills day employed in Kendal) in the 
manufacture of linsey-woolseys—all, of the 
old patterns that were preferred hundreds of 
years ago. The patterns and colours are 
various: more than could be supposed pos¬ 
sible wftiioat inspecting the manufacturer's 
pattem-^k; mure than would be supposed 
possible in a material which is simply striped, 
and of which one pattern alone is re- 
q^uired in any one locality. This local pre¬ 
valence is the most curious feature of the case. 
Tlie farmers’ wives who wear ttie blue and 
ttook Btriiie. would not look at a pattern of 
4lie blue and red, which is exclusively worn a 
dosen miles off; and the neighbours who 
red and white, have a new red and 
ar^e Mttiooat every three years or so, and 
'UfWsmt l^ear of the m and black, whjeh axe 
tSM'hoiilatl of the next county. The Qla^w 
sidaV i would «t^ at (moe if the 
trivBS could have only themuttarU which 
» wuuk <m the shorea of we Solway; aud on 


twe banksinf Hanasy, the linaMr. 
Wodlam are as inw eo!loitr!i an 

the {uaids of the'fin^klaod' ^faUHhwwithout 
the same reasons—-with hh' wtttiar reason, than 
antique custom. There'Is fJWiething be¬ 
witching in this fragment of peruumencyi in 
the midst of the changes wtaieh hra* on 
in everything but costume. The m^n&o- 
tur^ however, are shaking ^eir heodS) 
fearing that the Exhibition bee “donethfnn 
harm,*’ Iqr giving peoide the idea of'ifaW 
patterns. So the world marches on 1 
Change in abundance may be found side hy 
side with this stoady adherence to old custoi^ 
Itailway rugs—a new article—ore in grew 
request, and the manuikotare is increasing 
pr^igiously. So is that of “ trousenng.” The 
(becked, and striped, and mottled trousers, 
that we see everywhere, come chiefly from 
Kendal; and so does a laige proportion of 
the horse-cloths, and serge, and the checked 
and mottled wooUmi of which miners’ shirts 
are made. Mr. Tremenheere’a Keports tell 


who have acquaintance with Staffordshire 
colliers, know too well tlie spectaole of the 
throat plastered and ingrained with coal- 
dust, wiiieh shows itself above the shirt 
collar; but, however it may be with the 
wearer, the shirt washes well; and there is 
so much comfon in it, that one. cannot wonder 
that miners* custom remains steady to Kendal 
fabrics, instead of wandeiing to Manchester. 

The great manufacture of Kendal, however, 
is carpets; and this, though the wages of 
linsey-weavers are said to be a good deal 
higher. Fbr the weaving of Itnsey^ the 
wages rise from ten shUliugs to twenty-five 
shillings per week ; whereas for carpet-weav¬ 
ing, they vary from twelve shillings to twenty 
shillings. A carpet-weaver can earn, by snon 
excessive labour as no man ought to undergo, 
as much as sixty shillings in a week, at piece¬ 
work ; bnt tlie fair average may be stated at 
sixteen shillings, while the average of Imsey- 
weavmg is seventeen shillings and sixpence. 
But the linsey-weavers are employed for only 
eight mouths out of the twelve; whereas ^ 
carpet manufacture is steady. The oollectpa 
woollen manufacture employs about a thild 
of the population of KendaL Happily^ their 
wages are not their only resource. In this 
old-fashioned place, the land is not all a|q>ro- 
prii^: and almost every cotti^ has a 
garden,—and a good-sieed one. Men who 
have not gardens at hom^ look out Ibr and 
obtain them, in order to grow fill the vege¬ 
tables that they want. Some hire land of the 
farmers, who are chid to lot them have it for 
potato groimdsj.tor the sake iff the capital 
manuring and breaking to by the s^de, 
whieh is thus dbUunecu !&e farmers lend 
the manmie and the produce, and the tenants 
supply ths seed, the manure (which they pur- 
ebaae from thS town), ‘and the oulrivatxouj 










staadiug, wlu^'Jiw nisileall sMolix^ l^t/'^, 
■!-f*i0i0'-hdv« clubbed * Ja&k.•.seven-ye#H».' '..Ji»: aversige ,■*’*?» 

'*i8^«ad have divided Ifetvedn the Wgh,es^'wsg&a’known to ’ 

cultivate with zei^i*a^';BSio&ilS.' It is luid the lowest wsges,li^\et} < to be I^sb'ij, 
nfieesafliw to/sii^-iify^^thia, iJiat the and this has be^-th^ghthll chang^ tbe 
g'jmitai weavers ballid, dwarfed, rate of wages ever since, ' it ^KmjxnsMmg, 

■ 8harf)-visaged ordtj^: ^fihen that one sees in fund is formed, by subsciijiMoa of the men,; 
Spttalfields and at ;|fo*Weh,->t to one and out of this a maintenance is j«KM4ed for 
I bodily action (mtetW tnoody and captious any surplus labour in seasons of tt&ck de|n»n4;, 
hvni ill-healthy' d^ from tiie Wnt of general Such is the state of things in Keadah Some 
bodily ex.erei^:’''Kot satished with exercise mar eay that the steadiness of the demanid 
of their hi’^e loom, and at the spade, and the restriction of the numbers, ' ana 

Rcun'e.of their lungs as well,— the intelligence of the pepole, make ihlaran 

iiiwigri diiiicnllies. Amidst’ the exceptional case: othem may object that, it 

cli^ hlli^ahock of twenty Jacquard looms in cannot last. However that may be,sach is 
oni liraiCttneht, they talk to each other from the state of things in Kendal now. Ibose 
b6i:^c^^.b6nch. Jlfiose who caii keep up con- who can’t believe it had better go and see; 
yon^!^‘under such ciFcurostonces, certainly and we can pinmise them that they shall see 
yi«Sppli^itrong testimony to the sociability of a vei*y pleasant sight. 

nsturo, and may consider themselves On entering Kendal from the north, one 
• tb address the noisiest mob that naturally looks upon the river from the first 
be 'musfered,—as far, at least, as con- bridge. There, in the green meadows, some 
the power of the Jiiiman lungs. It is little way down the stream, stands a large 
lileasant to hear that tb^se men have formed gi-ey-stone mill,—^built over the water. It is 
a cricket club,—and pleasanter stilt to know the Messrs. Wliitwell’s mill. Let us go and 
j < that the morality of their class is fai* above see what we can find there. We shall find 
that of the average manufacturing population, there all the preparations for the carjwt- 
The morals and manners of the mill-workers weaving, which is gouig on in their fectory, 
are superior W those of the weavers who do in another part of the town. Let us see what 
their work at home ; but the homes may those prepaivations are. < 

pontraist 'adyautageously with those of moirt In a shed, there are heaps and stacks oi 
othm* towns': and they might present a better wool m it comes in, rough and dirty, We 
-aspect still, if the dweuin^ were better, shall see it better up-stairs, where it is airried 
Th^ are sadly, small and unwholesome. in heavy sacks, by means of a crane. Before 

j Various reasons are assigned for the credit- we follow it there, we will look into the shed; 
j SbTe-soci^ condition of the Kendal weavers; where the dyes are prepared. In the yard 
I Wt it ’may' be said, in a genera} way, that there are piles, and stacks, and logs of the , 
1 the clergy have been diligent; that two .or oiidest-looking woods j some yellow apd 
'. three genei-ations have had the benefit of splintering; some red and scraggy; some 
'.^j^hodny schools; and that these influences purple and solid. There are barrels of salts, 

■ 'iltove. been aided by the superior means and ciirboys of acids and oils, and bundles of 
i' c^ hflalth and comfort enjoyed by tbe labour- bark. Entering the sloppy shed, where red 
i ol««a , It may be added that there is and yellow and purple puddles have to be 
heiu‘no ippaxent danger of the suffering avoitied, we are stnuned by the noise of 
j from psbyerty,' and from angry passions, which wheela There goes the g^eat water-wheel, 

1 arises fr<w strikes for wagoa. The Kendal wliich tells us that the - river is flowing under 
' weayws B|3o'w..no interlopers, and permit our feet; and creaking,rushing,andmusliing, 
i no nuachiefanakiag' between themselves and go sever^ more wlreeis, set in motion by it. 

{ tJieir employers. "They formerly experienced Tlie rasping is the noisiest process. .The 
. just enough of the inisety to guard themselves wood to be rasped, is brought endwise ip a 
against a recurrence 6f it. Delegates from the wheel which is set with blades like those of a 
south came among them, some, years am and plane, mid which, revolving, mince-off _ the 
I stirred up some disoont^t: but the Kendal wood; which falls as it is cut, into an incUneA 


gpil^ (without the name), •'permit no stout shaft is set upriglit, which .-revowoB,. 
^•..to. enter .it who has not served a dne carrying udih.it' two vast miUstonpi;:^ase,, 
'i^tpentiepship to the buunes^ and,.pf course, being roand, and set on edgej.mui%.fa';']^tW 
Ihie ^ploy'ers preftr those whd havp' so carried roun^ ihorouj^ily ,ahai;i^Nu« 
themselves. No straggler firmn MOrnmb.the tides whatcvur- 
^serth^^ti^h hods employm^ent neie,ttiei«ly ,’1%'accordingly,- the 

work for .low wagcsj-rOr for; cosmiig a scarlet paste. \These’redB,;hh 
^’^'***^ ^ re>#y wanted." afe:,liirtb.er a sore point wftb the 

.n^^ieo^sieqaenee^f some threat.of toMr vjifof, in our otinuttC, jnd ^ ‘ 


cfone from the sduth,\tfl:^efa&idnb8(ntime tliat wAyCrt paw 





















tJiA^fialitito ja^ni^ «)»ah, ptodoGe., % 
{ilt^il^)^i^ of' r^'4n ‘ and 

■ dsi^yidg'O^r^aafcTt^ 

baaid’ dot Sat aod duQ ^ oomparlsc^ It' 
oiMiUMt W helped, We^'caHnot “have owr 
«!ahe and eat it.” If ’we'xejotce in odr insular. 
portion, j.’trhiCh keeps us out of inaBy mis-; 
. pldi^s, fro most aooept its f^. We mnsi 
be ^thank&il for a stout national eharMter< 
asd a lasting political fo^dom; though fre 
; xdhst do wiwout carmine and Turkey-red, 


The dyeing process is not done in this 
shed, but in another, which needs no par- 
‘ ticnlar description, as it contnsta simply in 
boiling the yarns in various decoctions. We 
may mention here, however, the metliod by 
which “tapestiy carpets” are woven in 
a pattern, as it lieloiiga to the dyeing de- 

E rtmeiit, rather than the weaving. We all 
ow the st^’eaked, and chuided, and shaiied 
work that comes out in purses, comforters, 
and the iike,fr<mi under the hands of knitting 
young ladies, or crochet-wot kers. We see 
that the silk or the worsted is party-coloured, 
and that it forms clouds or shades iu the 
working. Just so is it with the tapestry 
carpets which have been in use for seven 
years past. The yarn is party-coloured j and 
it is dyed carefully, so-that the red of the 
weft may retum upon the red, to miike a rose,; 
and a green upon a fumer patch of green, to 
■maake a leaf—and so on. This is done by 
encrusting tlie portions of the yarn with tlicir 
respective dyes, and cooking them in this 
crust, As might be anticijiatetl, these dyes 
. ^^uot be modtr so permanent as in the case 
of a,'batch of yam boiled in one dye ; conse¬ 
quently the tapestry carpets do not wear well. 

Now let us mount, and see the wool at tlie 
top of the mill. Wliat an immense room it 
ia!— airy, though, low. Here are women 
employed, and boys, and a tall young man in 
a pinafore. He is wise to wear a pinafore; 
Jfor the wool is, of course, oily aud dusty. 
“; Two or thi-ee fleeces are brought; and we 

r 'a frhethcr they can be fleeces of ordinary 
p-rt hey are so very large. Yes; they 
are from Westmoreland sheep. Tlie greater 
rart of the wool used here is of home growth, 
If it be t 9 ie that an ingenious man has diaco- 
veteda method of waterproofing the fleeces 
'of sheep without in,j.uriug the animal’s skin, 

. and without intmfemgwtth its jrauspixation. 
It is a^lfreat <Mscovery. We heard of it some 
1^|i0 8iBce;,4taid wo hope it is true. The gretd 
'* ^eet was to.pbviate the rot in sheep, by pre- 
t^em fi'om dmup; but it is an import- 
‘; smtMobject, though sooondaiy, to keep the 
the jdaker «F tar, which the shep- 
ittnear afl. over it, fo save the lungs of 
ch^jge, ^e.nAivo wool is 
' hpr^ly dirty; and, after fotgemg 

thh'ihort staple, turn tlio 
‘3ii4i#wky add the to 


'ew^khwe are gjjaid'M:waihvd^..h^ able 

hlaekhandful Mia '■ 
that shiny, curlv. 'tto^meit. .They . 

have Come down ana 

thence to this nook aiaehfty|iie'.4i|)l»' "J^he 
dweUeis hi' this nook .hq 'take e 

great deal more of tbis 'Pm^uth 'Wt^V^^-' ' 
ever we cmi agree with the h»bfthtfaih^ ^|hAt 
they shali change their spears into 
crooks., The long staifle, that is re^idw^for,' 
ithe warp of certain fabrics, copiea^ jKOfpi, 
Bussia. It used to come over in' 
rough state; but it is growing cleanoi*,, 
time and'experimico. The weol from Httenos 
j Ayres hi highly valued, and, if there oouid, W,; 
an assured supply, the'demand would 
'important one; but that assurauee of sujply . 
is exactly what is wanting. Sometimes the 
trade has been looked up for eighteen luontbn, 

I together; and an inferior artide is, a less evil 
than such uncertainty, 

I Women and boys are sorting' tlie wool 
here, pulling out the long staple 'and the. 
short; throwing th% finer nbro lUr^ ami the 
coarser tlicre, ready^or the oper&tions below. 
The women earn about five shillmga.a week 
here, and the boys about three diillinga. 

The next destiny of the wool is to be 
J “ teased ” by “ the devil.” This “ devil ” is a 
tremendous afiair to he teased by. It has 
cylinders set with crooked teeth, among 
which the wool is pulled tins way and that, 
and torn with the most persevering malignity, 
until there is nothing left but shreds and 
patches. The wool is next “fanned’* in, a 
revolving machine, which sends the dust. 
down through a grating, to a receptacle' 
below. The caring, and combing, and the 
“ BcribbliDg,” which brings the worn out in 
a gauxy state, ready .for inning, and the 
spinniug process, axe so like the. pre|)acatbu 
of flax and cotton, as it may be seen m every 
mill, that there is no need to describe them 
Ijcre. There is, however, a “ piecing ” process, 
ingeniously managed by machinery, which 
was new to us, and very interesting, from its 
dispenMng with tlje laoour of cliildren. As 
the pi-oprietor observed to us, the little thinga 
can be at scbodl while this machine is doing.. 
their work. ,By the revolution of a cyhndhr, 
lengths of wool are turned out honmixU^y,- 
leach foiling into a tin channelr'toid .facing 
caiTied on, till there axe about a dOMn, when 
the dozen chaimels turn (xjnjplgtely over, abd 
spill :tfae lengths uprm a elotn beneath, so os" 
that one end joins upon, the Cthw end of s 
length below. Tlie join is then pressed, so as 
to unite by a cyBnd^.bhhdKth; sad an iatm'- 
minable length.fo mada It Beeimslb as that 
we have seldom seen airyflhink more ingetdoos*' 


we have seldom seen an^in^, mare ingetdoos*' 
—^more original^in its itigedetity—^thm this 
process. .H ase- about three' 

years., , 'A'. 

AiWy''I3»e’(wemen’s' 
work chiM^),.'eomes,we washingan^ dtying. 

we flnd. machinery doidg what 
was/,im!l^'.^sl 7 t 4ow uad toifoome hamaa 
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Moxm^cm *m?RDs. 
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vr6rk>. Th« hank?, in buntHw, «?e cttrried, 
wet <tid hot, rf>nnd wheeje, onn niMnAd vnder 
‘vaR«t$ jla tiieir nnssa^, by ^rt is 

aaaee^ out. VMsy tbntWit tnto vato, 
<)Mere boiling water is inol«li% iKiased upon 
'<|hem: and the Bsme prooesa is through 
^ another vat vith'oold water. Here we 
liave the yam diea&i bttt wet. Formerly, it 
took two men wii^ ttafSiS to twist the hanks 
iu opposite dirStofiSboe, to wring out the 
moiatnre, which adftt kft the yam very wot. 
Now, them k > iww machine, by which cen¬ 
trifugal force k made use of to soud^ the 
water dying CCjto ^iroportion to the rapidity i 
of ^he rowh'RODa By jieeping into this 
iroiMerfuil Wjc, we sec the yam earned madly 
roondy faster than the ej'o can follow, and 
the moisUtre raining off lu sti earns from the 
top down the side?. TVhen the rain 
eegWIt the yam is taken out,—^now merely 


mile we are among the hot water, we 
insptet the Ailing pioeess. Tlie coarse 
' hif^or cloths, whicE serve for saddle bniuga, 
Aco., are cleansed in tbe/ullmg-mill; thrust 
into a box, open on one side, to be b^ten by 
the •'fuiiing-stock?,”—heavy hammers, which 
are raised by strong pegs Bxed in a revolving 
wheel, and tot fKU, and raised again. It is a 
rough method of scoimng, but most effectual 
for a fabric strong enough to bear it. 

The yam being dried and dyed, and dried 
again, must next be warped. The waarping 
null is an enormous reel; and the Warper has 
to rtel off ffom the bobbins whatever colours 
ate wanted for the warp of a carpet. Sus- 
pteded* before his eyes is a bit of the carpet 
to be imitated. He picks out his greens, and 
hk reds, and hk yellows, and winds them all 
off together on his great reel, in readiness for 
the loom. If it be a new ^ttem of carpet 
that he is preparing for, he has a pretty 
picture before hun, instead of a strip ofcamet. 

'Who paints this metty picture! The 
derigner to the firm. Great k the intellectual 
cxercks, severe the toil, keen the eyesight, 
required to make that pattern. The artut 
has been trained at the Government School 
of Design; and much taste and 

iuvention that hk mployers declate that they 
can nowhere find, witoin the range of the 
carpet manufocturo, mtteroa which can be 
compared with'those mrnkhed by tide young 
man. He sits iu hk office, sarrounded by 

r folios of drawings,—contuning not only 
educational exercises, bat sbeetsful of 
results of later observatimi. There are im- 
pres^ns from the various ferns oC the neigh- 
MDhood, firom the plane leaf and the ivy, 
jind many another familiar growth. W« see 
JplhelBi reproduced in the carpets unrolled for 
~ «s iaq the warehouse; and those who adjudged 
the SxhibitioD prizes had othwB before tmedr 
' The designer sketches Ids famfi^s; and, 

if lkr]ike them on paper, draws them cfire- 
filliy In Uttb}—on paper diced with little 
^usves, wntee they ioox so pretty in blade 


and white/ tl«t. we diould be in iMtetittes 
with them if fhpy had been ours. M' 
approved, they are next to be drawn in 
colours on paxMr diced wilh larger sqUatei^ 
containing little ones eqnb^lent to stitches j 
—^the same that pnttopne ore produced On ffir 
ladies' Berlin wotd %ei^ It k this which 
must be so severely trying to the eyes; for 
every stitch has to be attended to. As he 
works, the artist now and then iriea hk 
pattern by the mirror,—two pieces of gltes 
fixed at right angles, which, placed along two 
rides of hi? pattern, present him with an 
expanse,—a repetition of hk work—and 
enables him to judge of its effect. 

The choicest designs have to be wrought 
in the highest kinds of carpets—Wilton and 
Brussels; and, for these, Jacquard looms ore 
chiefly employed. The Jacquard looms are 
so familiar to all who know the Spitalfields 
or other silk manufacture, that there can be 
no need to describe them here; bnt we may 
mention, that at Messrs. Whitwell's mill 
may be seen a. curious and recent invention— 
an invention of their own—called a “repeating 
machine,” for taking copies of the Jacquard 
pattern-cards. 

In carpets, as in other things, society k 
subject to “ rages; ” aud when there is n 
pressing demand for a fresh pattern, cards 
are wonted for many looms. The machine 
before us multiplies the needed cards. Move- 
aide pegs, of the size of the round holes in 
the cai^, are selected, as it were, by the 

§ attern-card on one side of the machine, and * 
eposited in order in aporfoiatcd frame. Thk 
frame is then transferred to tiie other side, 
and pressed down under a roller upon slips ox 
card underneath, several of wliich can be rims 
perforated at a stroke. Tlie piecing machine 
and thk repeating machine were to us the 
most novel and interesting particulars of the 
whole manufacture. 

And now everything k ready for the weav¬ 
ing. It k noon^nd the people are ready for 
their dinners. We, who nave travelled many 
miles to see this mill since breakfast, and 
have used our eyes diligently, and our ean 
more than k agreeable, are ready for luncheon, 
though it k liordly past noon. We agree to 
suspend operations lor an hour or two, and 
go to the factory wh^ the workers hove 
returned from dinner. . ^ 

We had no idea that we should find any* 
thbg picturesque in a caipet factory: bnt> on 
entering anyone of the long rooms, ws cer¬ 
tainly Mt a wkh that an artut had been wif3v 
us, to represent things just as we saw ihetn> 
AU along both rides of a long rocri^ ore 
looms^ pkbed os dose as liberty of w<4idfi|^ 
will allow;—w close, that a wearer hfk te 
stop hie work while a party iff f>hreB ttcpfi 
ia to (Observe the feats of hk nri^bein;. 
Tbs tricks of the light» falling &<i«n the 
high windows upon the posts and beanur ot 
the looms, ore striking:; and so are the gqy 
colours of^ths webs, riuning out hers iqa 










BO DM t]ti« chambetlttic outlinea 
ojf Hhe men tbeiOB^Vos i bat, nui<b more no, 
nn the %areB of the omldren, one of whom 
feits lowly at the end of each loom. Winding 
the 8p<^ for the shuttle. Each child has its 
little reel, and works l^de its fkthsr, or 
other employer. The you^gest-hwAing boy 
ve spoke to Was niite, and few of the girls 
could have been much older. All looked neat 
and healthy; and the work is light enough, 
earn almnt three shillings per week, each. 

The moat respourable work done by children 
here, and that which requires we most 
diligent attention, is that of the boy who 
attends the Jacquard loom in which a Brussels 
or Wilton carpet is woven. The weaver has 
enough to do to mind his weft, without being 
charged with the other man^ement of the 
loom. So an intelligent boy does three or four 
things in succession (with a moment's lest 
between), which seemed to us to make up a 
great ilay’s work, and for which ho is paid 
wree shillings and sixpence per week. He 
pulls the cord by which, in Jacquard looms, 
the threads of the warp are raised or depressed 
as they are wanted. The weaver naving 
passed his fingers between the raised and de¬ 
pressed threads, to make sure that they are 
clear of each other, the boy slides in a polished 
piece of wood, thin and broad (called the 
“sword ”), by which, when turned on its side, 
the upper and under series of threads are 
kept well apart, and the weaver inserts his 
“wire”—a steel skewer, as long (from the 
head) as the carpet is wide. The shuttle is 
now thrown, and the yam which encloses the 
vnres of course forms loops when the wires 
are withdrawn. There is something ahnost 
painful in seeing by how gradual and lar 
Dorious a process every hair’s-breadth of the 
carpets we tread upon so careleasly, is made. 
We buy a good Brussels carpet at four 
shillings and sixpence a yard, or a Wilton 
(called Velvet) at five diilltngs and six|)enc^ 
and we do not think of the wool coming down 
the Indus to Bombay; nor of the dyes from 
the Pacific; nor of the linen thread, sown, 
grown, and prepared near Belfast; nor of the 
mUl^ processes; nor of this weaver, who has 
to give his mind to every cast of the shuttle; 
nor of this boy, who is now heaving at the 
oordyHOow thrusting in his “sword,” and 
j taming, find withdrawing it—for every new 
loop of the whole &bne. But, what mi 
amount of human dil^nce it is, to purchase 
at the of four or five shillings a yard! 

• The Velvet Qr Wilt<m earpets are woven 
much in the some way. The difference i% 
that the “wires," iuti^ of bmng of steel 


cutting Ute loops oours^ giving the 

pile which o.tuses 'the fkladu to^ called 
Velvet. 

One man in this eifthhUahnURit wove the 
rug, wi^h a dog from Landseer the pattern, 
which won a pilze at the iRlUbitiou. It 
of the fabric called “ fingerrugs,” firom the 


udkahMl to the touoh the weaver by the 
lUmd^of the wire being,open in a line with 
(|he groove. The wire is inserted wi^ the 
gtOpved edge upiknmost; and when' the 
wee^ has covers a few wires, he runs his 
■kni& along the groove of the hindmost^ 


tbr^, snipped off with shears, and'left' sefft. 
and velvety. Veiy soft are the eyes and 
muzzle of this prize dog, and very tufty are 
his black spots. To be sure, we do not *hink 
him a very good subject for* a rug, m wq do 
not habitually ti’ead upon dogs; but &en 
the same might be said of a lame pioportion 
of the carpets bought by people who do not 
suppose themselves deficient in taste. 

Of one hundred and twenty looms, one-sixth 
may be emjdoyed in woaving^russels carpets, 
and about eighty in weaving Kidderminster or 
Scotch carpets. A good deal of Dutch carpet¬ 
ing is also mode for landings and passages, and 
for some bed-iooma It is the mmp^ sort 
of all, with small •vai'iety of patterns, but 
excellent for wear, and agi-eeable ftom its look 
of homely neatness and comfort. There is a 
“barrel loom,” invented by a workman of 
Messrs. Whitwell’s, which is worth notice 
from its ingenuity, though it cannot compete 
with the Jacquard loom. It looks, in its 
place aloft, much like the apparatus of a 
shower-bath. Its barrel is set with wires, 
like those of a barrel-organ^ by which certain 
threads of the warp are bfted up and held 
ajiart from others, while the shuttle is thrown. 
Of other kinds of loom, it would be merely 
puzzling to speak; or wo could tell of more. 

Four engineers are retained by this establish¬ 
ment ; and it takes about the il^f of the time 
of one of them to keep the looms in order. 

I When the iiibric comes from the looms, it 
has still to pass under the eye and hand of 
a woman, whose business it u to see that no 
knots or other blemishes remain vimble. 
Having been thus revised aud “ picked,” the 
carpt is wound on a roller, in a machine^ 
which indicates its pi'ccise leii^lh at the some 
time: and then it is tacked with pack-thread, 
ticketed, and (unless mode to oraSr from a 
distance) deposited on the shelves of (he 
warehouse. If it have to travel it is padeed 
in a hydraulic press, which reduces it to the 
smallest oompass. 

Such is a history of the trouble Kendal 
takes to give us an easy and i4flfXKmt footing 
in our homes. All honour to the art, and 
prosperity to the artists 1 I 

' ^ HIP S. 

^OXaSOPATSX. 

Wshuve never been‘sulyects of the Horncro- 

pathio mode of treatment, nor have tre ever | 
been ooneerned in making others so. But os | 
we desire to state tim Bh^ompathie Doctrine 













like all other doctriaes. 

3iiali;e ahy reference, and '^n^n 

auggeated to ns that we naa^^^liij^.'searoely 


' i^ne S 0 in a passing allt]^e^%lt^ page S92 
:df the lost vulmne of Idtis vre will here 

tt^rint the following e^dUaet ftam a work in 
l^plauation. of Httsaoei^tiido principles, by 
' Br-Epps. , • , ’ 

** It is sot xnainbalipra that a millionth part 
of a j^in drop (to take a given, 

thoi^n a laarjreVi^tiantity, in homoeopathic 
administintidji^ ;t(rill produce any visible 
action on thid^^Biiaia in health ; nor is ft main¬ 
tained tb 8 !t;ia 3 £^iouth part of a grain or of 
adrop the man in disease : but it 

nuuittiwded that the millionth part of a 
gra^'d^u^f a drop will act on the man in 
aiseaiij^;j|f'between the diseased state of the 
ntap.ited. the medicine, infinitesimally admi- 
there is a homoeopathic relationship, 
words, the homoeopathists do not 
w^gp^'aay that medicines in infinitesimal 
doBes cure diieases; but they do say that 
medicines given for the* cure of diseases to 
which they are homoeopathic, do cure these 
diseases when administered in infinitesimal 
quantities ; to, repeat, the homoeopathist, in 
maintidning the efficacy of mediciueB in infi¬ 
nitesimal quantities, regards three require^ 
ments as necessary :—First, the development 
of virtues in medicines by the nrocesa of pre¬ 
paration i second, the increased receptivity to 
impression produced by disease; and third, 
the seleetiou of the right remedy." 


THE TRUE BOHEMIANS OP PARIS. 

, . The pr^nt Bohemians of Paris are not 

the Bohemians of Victor Hugo, or of Borrow; 
nor ai-e they the clever scamps of the modem 
' melo-dramatist They do not number among 
thear order, fascinating damsels who perform 
necromancies with goats and gilded horns, 
an j torn the heads Of an ardent public, from 
captains;bf the Guards and archdeacons, down 
to beil-ringers. They no longer swallow 
swords, bailee coach-wheels on their chins, 
play at cii,t<^'^haji with the rigidity of flre- 
I works, or dance hoMpipes on dessert-plates. 
They ate innocent of tliunble-rig 5 and, being 
only dexterous enough With the cams to 
play at piquet, cannot tjtediet the J&ture, or 
pronounce on the fateJH|| lover turning 
up the ace of hearts, anc^^ nutting we queen 
^ m, diamonds. They havis cussed to steal 
Afi^wla, change children, (after the manner of 
ro«n Egyptian brethren), or to tell fortunes: 

' bands are seldom crossed wStii silver. 

The tfae modem Bohemian is not the wild, 
adroit, unprincipled, picturesque 
^ ^i^ghboBOf who. has been the delight of the 
' 'niet,'the. novelist, and the painter,, for ageU'}’ 
beu;g ,aa ariist hi^l^ he does hot 
^i^Uencies tw .a model for art ;i 
|nyot' 4 io'p^eistisI.iRaBy points of resemblance 
the SibhsRlhUh who have been Immortalii^ 


by HngqAl^ittrb#, and at tjib Pqrt^^^l 
Martin Thbht^.'. ABhongh neither 
nor a mountehai^ pevis Wild arid winderipg^lf;, 
occhaionally, myethriouS) oft^ pitthii^iie^'' 
aud not' .sridom^ X Sh} afrsi^ uhpr^pled. ' 
He does not beg; he merely borrows;;' he : 
nevm- robs; but hlb skill in creating deihts, 
and his powers of “owing,” are transcaidsnt 
The shopkeeper shuns himbut the lonh^ 
loves him. He is the terror of the counter, 
but the delight of the cafS. 

In a word, the Parisian Bohemians of to-day 
are a tribe of unfortunate artiste,of all kinds— 
poets, painters, musicians, and dramatists— ’ 
who haunt obscure oaf%» in ail parts of Paris, 
but more especially in the (^uartier l«tin. 
Tliey have been unsuccessful in their profes¬ 
sions, and many deservedly so—aspiration 
beihg too often the substitute for inspiration, 
and inspiration not unfrequently wast^ or 
misused- Tlicy are, in some respects, what 
our “ Gmb Street ” authors were in the last 
century. 

The mf% where tlie Bohemians most do 
congregate is a quiet, pleasant place enough, 
when these distinguished persons are not 
present to make it noisy aud diaagreehble. 
It is distinguished from fashionable caf%$ 
by the scarcity of chance-comers, and the 
various signs, not difficult to observe, of its 
being luaimy supported by regular frequenters. 
Call iu on any evening, and you may always 
see the same hats ou the same pegs, aud the 
same pipes—which have hung all the morning 
in little numbered niches against the wall—in 
the mouths of their respective owners, who 
take great pride in smoking them until they 
have Mcome as black as negroes, aud nearly, 
as valuable to dealers and connoisseurs. The 
owners of these hats and pipes are, for the 
most part, Bohemians. They congregate in 
an inner room by themselves—^removed as far 
as possible from the shopkeeper, with his 
moderate opinions and white cravat; for they 
hold him in supreme contempt They form 
what, in time-hfflioured phrase, is known as a 
“ motley group ”—so diversified are their toi¬ 
lettes, so strange aud nncouveutional are thrir 
I beards and their bearing. Some of them are 
playing at billiards in the middle of the room ; 
others are (Enabling themselves with cards in' 
the comers. All are talking, aiid with a 
volubility of tOMue known only to French¬ 
men and Mr: Charles Mathewa But>th^ 
conversation has no reference to &e gamas' 
in which the|; are engaged; these t^ey seem. . 
to cmnduct mechanically. Lkitento ih«tay«b 4 >, 
yon will gain, perhaps, some nsefuliit^.Afi*,; 
the subiBCt of Grecian art, 'mis^ 
comments on the Charivari^t lasjb-'dm^^itow 
of Mi Ihlers} the merits of the eari^ USl^^ 
tian ptdnters, as compared with ai 
has yusit .made his debut as Rj^tarer.idioW. 
far toe eminent young Bohemfo 'i 

has just been caught rev«Mhgi»(fc .jaiqueli 4 *^&' 
short of Bafiaelle; aud bow the same V 
owes ft duty to himself hfid the public, 
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THfi BOHEMIANS Oir PABIS. 


ISl' 


ula^, and to 

' T:ia -^ito?Stry ai8(maBioniT-<w:^B.yftajp»'m 
gxs&t i^parUalUj tbe ba^tis of 

ttaiiscediiUaltaUata in and phil^ldiy, 

ilnd ‘'^'4e^s of; some ^ble ion met.m a 
feeble sating joimud->-are conducted in 
mdbli tbe eamo manner. That thpoghtful- 
lookins young man, with the bri^d^t eye and 
* the . blonde monetae, is the author of a 
.tragedy, in five acts, in verse — and nn- 
, lumpily still in manuscript—^which accovuits 
fcsr the gloomy state of affairs at the Odbon, 
.where it was refused, Adolphe appeared 
for the first'time in print only yesterday, 
and now stands responsible for an “ Epi- 
taphe anticip4e ” upon a popular journalist 
in, the “Tiutamarre.” He is occupied in 
playing at billiards, aiM holding forth uijon 
the respective merits of the classical and 
romantic schools, with regard to which he 
does not seem to have a.ny very setth^d 
opinions; it is probable that his ti’agedy 
belongs to some new school of his own dis- 
coveiy. He covers his cue wiih clialk while 
covering a cUuwicist with confusion; makes a 
cannon—and leaves a Itumanticisl no he:ul 
to stand upon. In the same manner, will 
embiyo Handels and Mozarts hold forth upon 
the great masters of their particular ai^t; but 
you may observe that nobody gives specimens 
of his own compositions, literary or musical ; 
it is a strict mlc in the order, that its mem¬ 
bers are neither to be read to nor siinff to; 
such assaults being directe<l only against the 
,common enemy, society in general; excejit 
at certain solcnrn seances of the Bohemians 
themselves, w’hen every man has an allotted 
period of the evening for the gratification of 
hiB own idiosyucracy. 

As ^or politics, you will scaucely hear them 
touched upon among the Bohemians—cer¬ 
tainly never .unless suggested by a subject 
of art. Art .before ml,” is their creed; 
morality and the virtues they hold in high 
estimation—as elements without which poetry 
could not exist; and they have the greatest 
reverence for what is sacred—as furnishing 
inspiration to the painter. Tliey bend them¬ 
selves—^it is to Dante; they adore—^ifc is before 
Bttffhelle. 

. 1^, much for the alma and aspirations of the 
Bohemians. For the rest, you may listen 
sometimes to no inconsiderable amount of 
their conversBition, without being very much 
.edified. Tht# muse is assoedated with sonre- 
thing like mockery, and their traaicenden- 
talism has a di^ of slang; Tfey spe^, in 
Act; in a style.bf b^iary metaphor, whiiA is 
giimewhat . pujffllbg to the uninitiated. But 
this i's-ahSQlt conunon to all thorough artists 
-^mnng the word in its general sense,—^who 
live isolated from general,Boclety-~-Burroanded 
by notMng butart anct'its a88ociation%*-uutil 
one '■ might, almost biriieve, from outward 
;.>j)peatanceB, that famili^ty had produced its 


.'l^ten to that group in the comer of the 

r.« • • ' 


cafi. That ybu]^' x8«n,i;^K^tb the Vandyke 
beard, who sits. .iand<^ Itite, ‘pi^ which holds 
tlha broad-leaved fcJj ■ 'evidently a 

painter. He is telling^li'the life and 
i^ventuxee of the graaid liiS^^l^rWtare on 
which he has now been for several 

yeara. The lacturo oiigina^.,iriipr0sented 
the “ Passage Of the Bed Sea^*; tm^er which 
title it was duly refused admiathm infib tine 
Exhibition. The artist, how'ever^ tn 

have lost his time entirely, altered some of 
the details without changing the general com¬ 
position, and called it the “ Passage’of filie 
Rubicon but Pharaoh, we ai'e tom, ill dis<- 
guised under the mantle of C^ar, was recim- > 
nised on' the following year, and summaiw 
repulsed. Tlie third year came, and with it 
came the picture, once more a candidate for 
exhibition. This time greater elianges were 
made—in the Egj’ptian. especially, who now 
appeared in the untfom of the Imperial 
GuiU'd. This time the piece w’as called the 
“ Passage of the B&*6zina,” committee, 
however, not only saw through the artist’s 
design, but through Ifts coloms also; although 
he was always inclined to produce his effects 
by means of what they call an “opaque 
medium.” The ■vrork was, accordingly, again 
returned upon hla hands. “Never nuntl, 
however," said the artist, in recounting this 
last misliap—^“uext ye.w I shall call it the 
^Passage des Panoramas' ”—^Next to the artist 
is a peraouage, a little older and more care¬ 
worn. He is beginning to eoniproifaise^ to 
some ex tent, with his ambition, and condescend 
to tfisk-work. He has recently produced a 
eaudeviUe at the Varietes —that is to say, he 
has written the dialogue, under the direction 
of two established authors, one of whom has 
furnished the “idea” of the piece, while the 
other has sketched out and arranged the 
scenes, and given the principal “points." The 
names of the two establi^ued authors have 
appeared in large letters in the playbills; 
that of the Bohemian follows in small typo¬ 
graphy ; and, as may be supposed, his share cn 
the spoils has been proportionate. This divi¬ 
sion of employment is almost universal in 
French dramatic writing, and the least im¬ 
portant author, who figures last, in srnaU, cam, 
18 usually a Pjohemian. Perhaps thejsucoessful 
authors, who now reap all the honours, have 
passed ^spugh the ordeal in thrir tima ;..aud 
the subolraiuate will have Ids day., In itiiis 
case, he sinks into the traditional “literary 
Imck,” and will write anything for whlbh he 
mi obtain the most miserable remuneration— 
£rom a History of the Umversfi, to an epitaph 
or a tradesman’s pvdf. \ ; . 

But while thf young .^bitiop. whidh spurns 
tiie lower walks of art, Jis iiot lik^ to be at 
once recognised and at ,once successful, the 
lead aspiring or .tno^ exp^eiiced—who con- 
dcsoemd to j^od/id<^g wnerewr a finger-post 
points in the.direction pf. a dinner—are not 
always oertdm fio secure that refreriitoont at 
the end of.thek journey. If bn the one road 
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A BLACK EAGLE IN A BAD WAV. 

Austria, ia this present year of grace, 
1861, looks to me very much like a trans¬ 
lated version of England under the Stuarts. 

I am a resident at Vienna, and know Austria 
pretty well I have seen many birds before 
now in a sickly state—have seen some abso¬ 
lutely rotting away—but I never saw one with 
such unpromising symptoms upon him as the 
Black E^le of Austria. 

Tlie Court of Vienna is perhaps the most 
brilliant in Europe; the whole social system 
in Vienna is perhaps the most thoroughly 
unsound in Europe. Austria is weighed 
down by a numerous and impoverished no¬ 
bility, by unjust taxes, and by a currency 
inci'^ibly depreciated. Her commerce is 
hampered by all manner of monopolies, and 
is inrolved in such ^ complex network of 
restrictions, as only ^he industrious, gold- 
getting fingers of a few can unravel. Nearly 
the whole trade of Austria is iu the hands of 
thjjftbui^, persevering few. Out of the im- 
m^ate cime of the Government, there is 
scarcely a satisfied man in the Austrian 
dominions. The nobles feel abridgment of 
their privileges, and decrease of profit by 
the abolition of their feudal rights, succeed¬ 
ing the late revolution. The merchants feel 
that in Austria they sufier more vexatious 
interference than it ia in the nature of man 
to hear quietly. The people, a naturally 
good-humoured race, have learned insensibly 
to clench their fists whenever they think of 
their absolute and paternal Government. 

The position oi the nobles is ridiculoiis. 
They swarm over the land; increase and 
multiply, and starve. Not more than a few 
dozen « them can live honestly without 
employment; while not one of the noble 
milRoiis may exemise a trade for jjread; may, 
pijiustise mw or, medicine, or sink down 
mto authotiil^.-The Austrian patrician 
cannot feed mmaelf by marriiig^B with a 
merchant’s dat^hter; if he do^ia house¬ 
hold will not w acknowledge by his noble 
friends. ‘Hie he-noble must many the she-j 
noble^ and they must make a mismnUe, mean, j 
hungiy.mohle pt^r.. ' j 

A celebrated Viennese Professor dined one 
dsy in England with a learned lord. " Fray, 
hqv is Barm Dash 1 ” inquired a guest—said 


Baron Dash being at that time an Austrian 
Minister. 

“ He is quite well,” said the Professor. 

“And hiB wifel” pursued the other. “I 
remember meeting her at Borne; they were 
just married, and she was a most delightful 
person. She created a sensation, no doubt, 
when she was received at yoUr court 1 " 

“She was not received at MI,” said the 
Profmsor. • 

“ How waa that 1 ” asked many voices. 

“ Because she is not born.” , 

“Not bom” is the customary mode of 
ignoring (if I may use a slang word of this 
time) we existence of the vulgar, among 
the noble Viennese. At the present moment, 
the family of a Minister, or of any of the 
Generals who have saved the Throne, may 
be excluded from society on this pretence. 
Two I'eceut exceptions have been made in 
favour of the wives of two of the most import¬ 
ant people in the empire. They were invited 
to the court-balls ; hut were there treated so 
scurvily by the “bom” ladies, that these 
unborn women visited them only once. 

What is to be done by these poor nobles— 
shut out from commerce, law, and physic 1 
Diplomacy is voted low; unless they get the 
great embassies. The Church, as in all 
Catholic countries, is low; unless a nobleman 
should enter it with certain proapwt of a 
Cardinal’s hat or a bishopric. The D^st 
hishopricB in the world (meaning, of course, 
the most luxurious) are Austrian. The 
revenues of the Primate of Hungary are said 
to be worth the comfortable trifle of sixty 
thousand pounds a-year. 

But remains for these wretched 

nobles, diwmad to iudependmee tmd dis¬ 
tinction : &dd this is the army. To the 
army, it may be sdd, the whole body of 
the Austrian nobility belongs. The more 
fortunate, that U to sa^, the highest in rank, 
add to their com'muBfohs places about the 
court. Cherished titled are acquired in this 
wav; and a lady mayr insist on being seriou^ , 
adoressed in P<flito Austrian society as,— 
say for exmnpi^ :|'cau-obaiMiopsistor]ial-hof- 
Dueotorinn. ■ , ‘ | 

In the course, under such a sy-a- 

tem, we see nefitenaots with the hair gone 
from thmr heads, and generals with no hair 
come yet on their chins. A young man of 
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family may get a captaincy in throe memths, 
wlddi his ncighlwnr, ■wjtliottt 
not if he Uved for evor*., :aire 

nty; sold in Austria as. t^it^ji^ ls 'BQglajid, 
but the Miniriafy of. ,^bwB how to 
respond to jaxmeir infiaenbe;, In an army of 
five hundrra laionsand, vacandea, it is need¬ 
less to -say^ oonstanfly^oocur. Ibe lad who 
is namod cotiiat;‘ln Hungary, is presently 
lieutcniuat fflf; a 'regiment in Italy, mid byr 
and-bye a iu Croatia. After that 

.he may awiwe’some morning, mdor, with 
the plMe of aicfe-de-camp to the Emperor; 
and to sddi a boy, with mends to ^It ban, 
the armyls decidedly a good profession. T^e^ 
inferior 'Officers are miseiitbly paid,' an ensign 
having little more than thirty pounds ar-year. 

. A ca^sdn, however, is well paid in allowances, 
if'uocin money; while a colonel has forage for 
twelve horses, and very good contingencies 
besides. .Again, there are to be considered 
dj^er very important differences between pay 
in the Austmw, and pay in the English, army. 
An Austrian can live n^n his pay. His simple 
uniform is not costly^ he is free from mess: 
expenses, and may dine for sixpence at the 
tavern favoured ly his comrades. Not being 
allowed at any time to lay aside his uniform, 
he cannot run up a long tailor’s bill; and, being 
admitted to the best society, he need not spend 
mock money on amusement. Besides, does 
not the state accord to him the privilege of 
going to the theatre for twopence ? 

The poorer officers in the Austrian service 
are so unreasonable and ill-conditioued, that 
they are not in general pleased by these ad¬ 
vantages being given to men, who may pos¬ 
sibly be well bom, but who have certainly 
not lieen long bom; and in many places 
combinations have been made to resist the 
unfair system of promotion. A young captain 
sent down to command graybWds, with a 
lively sense of their own claims on the vacancy, 
is new and then required to fightj one after 
the otbm^, the whole series of senior heutenants. 
This causes a juvenile captain occasionaliy to 
shirk'-the visit to his regiment, and effect a 
prompt exchange. 

^me pariitJv the last-named difficulty is 
overcome by t* existence of one or two corps 
of officeiB who have no regimmit at all. 
Where there are no . meu'to.nuitonur, 
business of promotion is cSliflIi on with 
perfect comfort. 

In spite of.all this, them is much to be amd 
to the credit and honouX' df the innumerable 
thrang of people formit^|jib^nstrian army- 
It is an excellently app<%^ and WelHiaci-^ 
plinedmultitnde. 'jbegaibotiyofltssoldiere, 
and the skin and experience df maxy ofits 
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it has at least had the good kGMi .ef 
high standard of artifi(^ hon^. - The mtow-; 
fo^mg among Austria^ soldieni is also great t 
thoM of the same rank accost each other with 
the “Da," the household word of German 
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converi^Oh ; and the common word for an 
old oomputifoB' in arms, is " Duty-bmdor.” 

Duels .an fitequent, hut not often fata4 or 
even dangerous. 'To, take the nib from on 
adversaipr % node, or to pare a small rind from 
his is ample venghanhe even for the. blopd- 
tharsty. 

An Anstiian officer who has received a 
blow, though only in an accidental scuffle, is 
called upon to quit his regiment, unless he 
has slsdn upon the spot owner of the 
sacrilegious hand that struck bum. ' This, he 
is authorised by law to do, if struck while 
wearing uniform. The effect of this, savage 
custom has been to produce in Austrian" 
officers a peculiar medtness and forbearance: 
to keep tnem alwaysr watchful against quar¬ 
rels with civilians: and to make them socially 
the quietest gentlemen in the world. 

Last winter, a fast English gent left a 
masked ball at the Eedoute, intoxicated. Dis¬ 
arming a sentiy, he ensconced himself until 
morning in his box. The gent was then for- 
wsu-ded to the frontier, but the soldier was 
flogged for not having shot him. 

Keedom from arrest for debt is an 
immunity enjoyed by Austrian officers ; but 
those who indulge too fivcly in their 
exemption from responsibility, may want 
defenders powerful enough to prevent their 
summary dismissal from Qie service. 

1 liave written thus much about the 
Austrian army, because, in fact, as the world 
here now stands, eveiy third man is or has 
been a soldier; and wne cannot talk al)Out 
society in this empire without lieginning at 
once to talk about its milit^ aspect. 

Gay and trifling as the metropolis is^tb 
its abundance of out-door amusement, V™na 
must be put down in plain words as the most 
inhospitable capital in Enrope. The Austrians 
themselves admit that they could not endure 
to be received abroad as they are in the habit 
of receiving strangera here. The greater 
Austrian nobles never receive a stranger to 
their ^intimacy. A late French Ambassador, 
who conduct^ his establishment with splen¬ 
dour, and was at all times profusely hospifoble, 
i used to say that he was not once asked pri¬ 
vately to dinner during the whole period oi his 
reBidence’'in Yienna. The dmlomatio. corps 
do not succeed in forcing the close barriers of 
Austrian exclusiveness; and twenty years of 
residence wiU- not entitle a stranger to feel 
that he has made himself flinullariy the friend 
ipf a single Austrian. Any one who has lived 
fonong thefiigher classes in Yimmi^lrill confirm 
;fliyfstatemeut, and will recall with astonish- 
"hiBiit the somewhat indifmmt ..tastimony ot 
the diieist*mid most reapedeijftembera of the 
jotsi^4i^mati^ to the inhoi^tablb way in 
Wnuih- their friendly overturn have been re- 
criv|4> Invitations to fflnnilr are exceedingly 
rare,; there are brilliant balls; hjit these do not 
satisfy an English longihg for good-fellowship. 
Familiar visits and free socoal intercom^ . 
do not exist at all. jThen there are the-.two, 
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gre^, divisions of sociatjr—KWidM ndUes «nd 
the mwchant Jews} on one side povie^y,iHid 

K 'de; pn ;^e other,. vMCh and ininit^< 
e ngiiest and utost illkersite of'liexra^- 
oountesaesNinonld oonaider her glove soUed bj 
contact the rosy* fingers of the &irest 
and most Srccom^lished among bankers’ wives. 
Tb6 nobles so mtermarrying and so looking 
down eontemptnonslyupon the brain and sinew 
of the Jand, nave, as a matter of course, dege¬ 
nerated into colourless morsels of humanity. 
How long they can remain uppermost is for 
themselves to calculate, if they can; it is 
enongh for us who see good wine at the 
bottom, and lees at the top, to know that there 
must be a settlement impending. 

For the inhospitality of Viennese society 
there is one sufficient reason .; it springs out of 
the dread of espionage. In this city ol Vienna | 
alone there are said to be four hundred ijolice 
spies, varying in rank between an archduke and | 
a waiter. Letters are not safe; writing-desks 
are not sacred. An office for opening letters 
exists in the post-office. Upon the slightest 
suspicion or curiosity, seals have impressions 
taken from them, the wax is melted over a jet 
of flame, the letters ai'c rend, and, if neces¬ 
sary, copied, re-sealed, and delivered. Wafers 
are of course moistened by steam. You 
cannot prevent Ihia espionage; but it can be 
detected (supposing that to be any consola¬ 
tion) if you with wax over a wafer. One 
consequence of the melting and steaming 
pi'actioes of the Austrian post-office is espe¬ 
cially afilicting to 'Inereiiauts;—hills come 
sometimes to be presented, while tbo letters 
containing adviee of them lie detained by 
the authorities; acceptance, in the absence 
oftwivice, being refused. 

From the surveillance of the police officials, 
perhaps not a house in Vienna is free. Ihe 
man whom you invited as a friend, and who is 
dancing with your wife, may be a spy. You 
cannot teU; and for this reason people in 
. Vienna—^naturally warm and sociable—close 
tbeir doors upon familiarity, ahd are made 
fi-eezingiy inhospitable. Yet this grand ma-1 
chine of espionage leaves crime at liberty.' 
Although mnrdei’ is rare, or at least rare of 
discoveiy, (there is a Todschauer, or in¬ 
spector of deaths, but no coroners inquest), 
unpunished forgeries and robberies of the 
most shameless kind outrage society continu- 
alN, Many of the more distant provinces are 
infest^ by gangs of organised banditti; who 
win ridi^ dttnng broad daylight, into a country 
gwtiemitny comtyard; mme tBemBelvef'*to 
dtnner, take away his propeHy, and insist on 
a ransom for himsdf if he has no wish to see 
his honse in fibinieB. When met by troops, 
these bands of'tMeves are often strong enough 
to offer bftttle, , 

But, ^thou^ the Austrimi ]^lice <»nnot 
protect. Austrian subjects, it con annoy not 
. only them, * but foreigners b^dea. The 
'English are extremely wble to'Suffer. One 
.. Englishman, only the other day, was ordered 


to the frontier for A quaird: with his land¬ 
lady} anther;'ibr keeping ' bad society ; 
■^aKnioei?, for hissrog a music; three, 

two, 

'f?r being .newspaper r^xa^t^^^ '-lhe Frenc 
! have lately come in for their,'iilAre of police 
attention's; and we have loBl^>finun tjhe same 
canae,the Company of two AmdriOans. Among 
the Aimtrians themshlves, the vaiy name m 
the pohee is a word of terror. ^ By Ihek 
hearths they dare barely whisper maitter that 
would be harmless enough elsewhere, but 
dangerous here, if falling upon a policeman’s 
ears. . . 

Becently there was a poem published which 
professed to draw a parallel between amoiiarehy 
and a republic; Of course it was an orthodox 
aud an almost rabid glorification of "sound” 
absolutist principles. The poet sent a copy to 
an Austrian noble ; who, opening it carelessly, 
and immediately noticing the word "repub- 
Ii<^” handed the book badk to a servant, with 
a shudder, and a note to the aq^or adendw- 
led^g Its receipt, and wondering that the 
poet “should have tbg|ight him (the noble) 
capable of encouraging republican princi¬ 
ples !” This note scarified the feelings of the 
rhymer intensely. He hurried off to excul¬ 
pate himself and explain the real aim of his 
book. He did this, and, of course, bis book 
was bought. 

This is the state of Austria in 1851. Men 
of all grades look anxiously to France: well 
knowing tliat the events in Pai'is next year, 
if they lead to outbreak, wiU be felt in Vienna 
instantly. Yet Strauss delights the dancers, 
aud the military bands play their “Hoch 
licbe” round the throne. The nobles sccHrn 
the merchants and the men of letters: who 
return the noble scorn with a contemptuous 

e ' iy. The murmur of the populace Is heard 
low; but still we have the gayest capital in 
all the world. We throng the places of 
amusement. Dissipation occupies our minds 
and shuts out graver thought. Verily, 
Chai.’leB Stuart might be reigning in this 
capital 


THE HOME OF THE HUNDRED 
BLIND MEN. 

Ik thu ;city of my birth, there.’ stood an 
ancient l|^ing, known as Frior’a (Allege, 
founded ii^emote antiquity for the reception 
of one hundred hlind mei^ :The entrance 
was in the Hig^; Streep-/ It was a door¬ 
way cut in a.'itfd^Fimkea. wi^ 'without a 
ponffi, and stuMitinled ly a broken and 
alinost obliterated oarviUg in .ftone, of the 
arms of thu ‘fiamder. Two walnut trees, 
separated only frojm^fhia entrance by a narrow > 
pavement, ,als5 nf, red bricks, made a shade 
there in rime. Wh^ a boy, I 

strayed leaning on the low gate, 


[!4hT 


inmates, were mdom met uoout the city; but 
I used to see them within, walking on the 
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Burpris^ be bniy asked me mj reason for 
Iff 80 .^ 1 dp not z^ember vnat 1 said to 


c^lefit, wastoM to Die in,cMd- him; but I reooll^'^at he seemt^; to 
Imod, before 1 ri^tlj'uiideti^lOdl 'the words^ inclined to be hden^jf to me, and Iod ine over 
when X heard them oiil7 %lth ‘a childish the building. It wa*« place to what 

wondement; so that hmg lifter, in life, a I thou^t' it fraih the ontside. I looked 
habit of re^ieating Otemi without direct round the umadratiffle; at the square windows 
reference to their meah^g had taken from with little diamond panes; at the great sun> 
the words all tzttt that of awakening dial with a Latin inscription ; at the curious 

the vague sensatioh with which they were leaden nuu-spouts, omameiited with grinning 
conheoted in nay /^ildbood. Yet now, as I faces of animals; at the sloping tiled roofs, 
repeat them, tl^ have to me many meaning preyer than the stone walls, nn& which the 
which other barii know not of. Manifmd swallows built their nests in a elose row. 
associations he^dns to them. I remember We passed through a little doorway in the 
now, xnofo dMinctiy than any other day in further comer of the quadrangle into a 
that miriy. tune of my life, an afternoon, passage, from which riiy conductor'^tdiowecl 
when I j^od at the gate, as I have often me a great hall, which' had once been used 
done, sjboe. A voice Mhiud me startled me as a scboolroom, though now it was the place 
by laquirkig what the building was intended where the inhabitants of the College came 


for. 1'turned, and replied immediately," It together for prayers. He showed me also 
is for the reception of one hundred blind a rained archway at the back, covered with 
men.” The inquirer was a stranger. His ivy, which led into the gnideus of the College, 
clothes wed-e d&ty, and he looked tired ; and AJfterwards, we visited some of the blind men., 
when he had peepra overcthe gate, and looked and talked with them. They ocenpied the 
up at the scnlpturedMshield, he passed on. building oii three sides of the quadraimle. 
I felt that afternoon, more strongly than I My conductor lived on the other side. The 
had felt before, the charm that was for me entrance to his abode was by an oaken door 
I in tliat ancient place. I stayed there until in the comer. Th6 name of Alison was 
dusk, and then walked away, repeating to under the knocker, on an oval brass plate, 
myself, mechanically, the answer 1 had although much polishing had almost obli- 
given to the stranger. Many occurrencoa terateil the letters. I observed that the 
' which have wrougut changes in my mind, windows ou that side were much larger than 
; more easily traceable at the time, must have the othem, and were of stained gloss, in the 
passed from my recollection since then ; and shape of a pointed arch, ,T remember saying- 
yet that day seetds to me, as it were, the to my guide, ” Is that a chairal, too, sir 7" 
opening of my life, and all beyond it as the “ No, youngster,” he replied, “ tliat is the 
shady baric-ground of a scene which has never library," 

f:ulea from mv memory. And, indeed, the “ Do blind people want a library, sir 1 ” Z 
influence of day upon my sul^equent ariced him, innocently: 

Ufe, if diffictth to trace, is only so because the The old gentleman looked at me with some 
impi’essiou which it leftdeeper. I know stemuess, and then said, “It is not for the 
th^ to my interest in the old College, in my blind peimle, youngster. Old Prior, a mercer 
childhood, which brought me that way when- in King Henry the Sixth’s time, founded here, 
ever 1 had an opportunity, and to the awe not only a hospital for btind men, but a 
with which I heard some stories respecting library for men who Were williug to turn tho 
it, I owe much of what I became, and am. blessed gift of sight to good account. The old 
It waa long before I ven^tured to pass in at mercer’s gift, however, is half buried here, 
the gate, fori kn^w no one there; although, and most of the books are very old.” 
probably, nOnifovottld have interfered witli He knocked at the door, and we were ad- 
me, if 1 had paaCed in. But I was timid ;.and mitted by a#cry old woman, whom X; after- 
the glimpsto I caught , from withoq|^of its wards knew to be his housekeeper. He lad me 
inmateswalkmgtofoo,orsittinffm'shady afterwards into the library. It was a long 
angles of the walla, .ghd a certaipt^^liug of and narrow room, lined from end to end with 
awe I had in the thought tiEuit tht place was books. Half way between the celling and the 
inhabit^ almost and blind ground was a narrow galleiy; at the fruther 

men, restrained me. to loiter end of tlie ipom, in a corner^ stood & table 

tMider the trees; to peep’||ei^ii»wbnid]y over wM' several massive inkstands; a^^st th^ 

. ime gate; to look up at the" carving of arms, wall, stood an upright dea^ and stool The 
and at the loophole windows in the wall along place wan mode n^er diwk by the stained 
the street. dassirindbws; and there was % fahit smell 


somotunes remarked there, as' not bring troit not dusty, and the oaken floor was 
blind like the other inmates of the Ckill^e, priishad smooth as glass, 
seeiifg me'as usual at the gate, bade me '“And are all these real books, sit?’’I asked:, 
enter. ,Hi8 maiuier was so sharp that I for the ribbed leathern backs, and the red 
half feared that he was going to reprimand lah«ls of the old folios looked so fresh and 
me for lingering about tliere so often ; but, to shiuiug, that I was I'cminded of a draught 
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afc home, >irhieh shut t»|) like two ^.hick 
. vphune% and’ waa labelled with the 4^» of 
aome standard author. ' ■> j - 

. “ All rwl bopkt, my .ftfeud” replied mj 
guide. ■ ji 

I walked around tlie walls, uiokaaffi up at 
the titles of the yolomes, while the old gentle.' 
man sat at the desk and began to wnte. I 
remember that I felt much indined to take 
down one of the volumes and open it; but 
on turning round to glance at my conductor, 
before asking his permission, he seemed to be 
so much occupied, that I was afraid to disturb j 
< him; so I continued to amuse myself with j 
T reading the titles, walldpg slowly from place 
to plaoe<on tiptoe. 1 looked round once, as 
I ceased to hear the si^atching of his pw upon 
I. the paper, and then I saw hun with hra arm 
supported on the desk, and his face resting on 
i his hand, looking very thoughtful He was 
j tail and thin. His head was partially bald, and 
I his hair was brushed up from all sides of it, 

I to a poipt on the top of his head. He wore a 
I white cravat, and the collars of his coat and 
I waistcoat standing upright, and cut with 
I sharp angles over the chest, gave him the air 
! of a Quaker, though he did not speak like one. 

I L waited a long while, while he sat as motion* 

less as a portrait—^his face still resting on his 
;! hand. It was getting dusk, bipt I would not 
|| make the slightest movement to call his atten- 
{ tiou to me ; indeed, there was something so 
J pleasing to me in the tranquillity of the place, 

I and the novelty of my situation, in the remotest 

j part of the old College about which I hod so 
! often lingered, wonderuig what the interior 
. was like, that I felt at every moment a fear 
lest he should come out of his reverie, and 
lead me back to the outlet into the street. He 
^ arose at last, and took me again into the 
house, where he talked to me about the 
College and about the library, and finally dis- 
missM me, bidding me come to see him again 
one day. 

Of the Warden’s history, nothing was 
known. Tiiere were few who could remember 
his firat coming there, and at that time they 
hud not felt sufficient interest in him to; 
inquire whence he came. He had no relation 
or acqqaiutance in the dty—or indeed else¬ 
where, for anything that neople Icnew. .The 
College was his home, ana he seldom left it. 
except now and then to pay a tradesman’s bill 
in tho^ city, or to buy a few books at an old 
Divinity bookseller's in the Cathedral-yard. 
It was not long before I presented myself 
again at the College, accoroia^ to his .words 
bu leaving him. 1 found him this time even 
mole friendly towards me than before. He 
question^ ffie, and learning that my mother 
was a widow, asked how she lived, and what 
site intended to make of me, and Mndly offered, 
to employ me in the libri^; afid partly ip 
assistmg hlpa in keeputg the accounts of the 
. Cdlloge. “I shall not want all your time,” 
he said, “ and you will have many oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring knowledge, if you are 


studious.” His offer vtm .joyfully accepted, 
both by my mother ip “-.fev days 

1 found myself hbrajfy. 

My duties were UgMylim JBJ l^wre time 
was spent in reading, dcKTeefc I learned 
to wnte labefe for books m plaint letters, and 
even in foreign nharactera i^apd sOtuetimeB 
I employed myself in supply^ iStle-psges, 
or misnng leaves: which I miuite frqm.btoer 
cojdes, and inserted in the books. In the 
wutter, we began to make a catalogue of «Q 
the books in the library: which taiik my em¬ 
ployer finally left entirely to me. It O^pted 
me a long time; yet I was sorry when it was 
finished. X had become so accustomed to ray 
daily task, alone among the old books, that 1 - 
scarcely knew how to employ my time when 
I found myself lera occupied. However, 1 
soon turned ^ain to reading, with a greater 
relish than bemre. The library contained many, 
theological books. I acquired a taste for the 
writings of the old English Divines, whose 
profuse imagery and poetic feigyour awakened 
in me, as 1 grew ojder, a calm enthusiasm 
which brought my jjpilure still more into 
harmony with the ftanquil life around me. 
Within those old walls I seemed to be shut in, 
and sheltered for ever from the. changing 
woi'ld without. I became &miiiar with old 
dates, and obsolete languages, with old prints, 
and other ancient things, until my acquaint¬ 
ance with them, predominating over ray ex- 

f ierience of actr^ life, the past became even 
t»s strange and shadowy than that life of 
change and motion beyond the little cii-cle in 
which 1 lived. 

In this way I grew up to manhood. I had 
no definite aim ui the future. My mother’s 
wants were provided for ; and the little salary 
which I received was sufficient to keep me 
free from those worldly cares which would 
have aroused me from my inaction. Even < 
the vague notion, which 1 hm entertained 
at first, that the knowledge I was acquiring 
would, one day, become the ladder by which 
I riiould climb into a higher sphere, 
entered my mind no longer. I came to love 
learning only for itself, as the daily material of 
ray thoughts—^the many-coloured yam from ‘ 
which I wove my dreams. In turning out of 
the street into tno enclosure of the College, 1 
seemed^ have found a shelter, whidh otners i 
had overiloked, in their stru^^o onward. I j 
became mbre.and.mora''monraBh. The tran- ", 
quiility aWt me had M 'didvea my mind H 
inward to its ceii1^,thst<jm> occurrence in my !, 
duly life could inc out of myself. Even I 
the death of a frrana' jfeiled to leave in me any ., 
pemianent impression. I hsd ho sympathies { 
with men, none of those affections which are j 
half the life of a mind pot warped from itS | 
natural development. But, one day, my life 
began to be elmged. | 

I Tsmsimb^' tnet it was in the autumn of ij 
the year j for I had been writing in the j 
library, until dusk, and straining my eye» to j 
finish what I was doing, before the light j 
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wholly Mled. When I had dos^ .|5 iresfeonied 
my books to their shelve^ jU^-yeat ool 
There was a long passage c®” T{^TO''idde of the 
hall, flanked, like the Oothitf 

windows looking out ialid (£he .gardens of the 


Allege. As I locked .%e lili^y door, and 
held my hand Upon- idle key, I turned and 


saw a moiale fo®a ascending the flight of 
steps, at the bottom. I stood looking that way 
as she came, to^eyirds me. Her white dress 
seemed to .toake -a light about her in the 
dusky paaWgi^ so .that 1 could see her face., 
1 did not wonder at first to meet her there, 
but saw her, asrin dreams, Bometimes,^ we^wmie 
' on unex|Mkited things, without suiprisa She 
, passed ^ide without speaking, and turning an 
angle'in the. passage, was gone. 1 stood there 
for acnQe'itime, hoping that she might return, 
And-''O!' 0 ndenng whence aiie come, and who 
she 'tms. 1 had never seen a young maiden 
in iheCollege before; nor could I imagine 
how 1 shoohi meet her in that part of the 
fauiidmg, unites she were staying with the 
Warden; and he, I know, lived only with his 
housekeeper, and neinetjtx&d a visitor. 

I pondered upon this circumstance on my 
way home, suspecting that it was a- vision 
that 1 had seen. 1 tod been reading, that 
day, the story of an ancient hero, who finding 
an old decrepid woman, a leper, by tbe way- 
side, took her up upon bis sadfile, and bore her 
with him into a city. And that night, lying 
on his bed, be was awakened by a great ligb^ 
and saw a girl in the room, who promised 
him a crown of gloiy for the act; hut vanished 
as he stretched foiih his hand. When I re¬ 
flected, there seemed to me in the descrip¬ 
tion of the knight’s vision, so much resem¬ 
blance to the form that 1 had seen, and the 
effect that it had wrought iipou me, that one 
seemed to have grown out of the other. I 
thought of Ae soutaiy life that I was leading, 
and considered this circumstance with uneasi¬ 
ness, as indicative of an unhealthy state of my 
mind. Tet I felt a pleasure in recalliug it; 
which increased as I indulged it. I sat again 
the ntot day is the libraiy until late, and 
went out by the same passage, hoping to meet 
her. I lingered there some time, but she 
did not come.. As I was locking the door, 
and toi^niug to walk au^y, I heard.,a foot¬ 
step on the B^air below. I stood will, and 
waited anxiously; bat when it eSpne nearer, 
I knew that it was the old Wardefa’s. I spoke 
to Mm fiiat; for it was dfik, and he ^uid 
scarcely see me. I was .aboSt to tell him of 
the young person whom" I , bad met, but his 
manner was so Bhort,'.^eb I was deterred, 
^e smke to me of some books in the lihr^ 
^iwhich were to bo lent to a person in the dty, 
and then asked me why I stayed so late. Iwtd 
.1 had been bu^; he bade me. good 
somewhat abruptly, and went on, 

.. 1 was at a loss to account fto the sudden., 
coolness of his manner. He was accounted 
a churlisli mau, but towards me he had 
generally preserved a friendly beniing, and 


X could not help perceiving that X had,hero S'' 
'&vourita of his. .^Ce was, indeed, soipewhat, 
eccentzic^ ajid I had frequently before known 
him to be subje^ to rinfting humoure; but 
I felt thia time that, there was something 
more than usual. For several weeks ps^, he 
had not invited foe into his house, as had been 
his custom, now and then; altkon|^ I had 
not exp^ieuced any change in his manner. I 
sought, in vain, to remember any o(»asion on 
which I could have offended him; and I re¬ 
solved to wait for an opportunity of asking 
him, in what Ihad displeased him. 

I did not see him again, however, for severtd 
daya One afternoon, when I was mtting in 
the library, 1 heard two of the blind lifoiateB of 
the College talking under the window, which 
was open; and ^m their conversation I 
gained some clue to the mysteiw of the yoimg 
person whom I had met. I knew them by 
their voices. He who seemed better informed 
upon tbe subject than Ms companion, was one 
of the oldest men there. He was short, and 
somewhat bent, but thickset; and was said to 
possess great strength. He used to wear a 
kind of doth frock, buttoned down the whole 
length of the fron^ and he used to^walk with 
a stick with wMch I once saw him, with* a 
single blow, beat a dog to death who had 
bitten him, d had always a fear of him. I 
had seai’cely ever heard Mm speak, that he was 
not giving vent to general bitterness, or anger 
against some one, and there was an ex¬ 
pression of malice in bis large and hard fea¬ 
tures. which made foe shrink from him. I had 




met him, coming through tbe passage leading 
to the ancient schoolroom, and groping along 
the wall—^his face with its fixed and sightless 
eyes inclined forward, a feeling almost of terror 
had compelled me to turn back. I believe that 
on such occasions he tod detected my foot-step, 
with tlie quick sense of the blind; and that 
knowing who I was, and divining that 1 felt a 
dislike for him, he had treasured up malice 
against me. “ I tlfought I heard a woman’s 
footstep in the dining-hall, last night,” ke said 
now, “ but I suppose I wtis misttoen; for no 
one answered when I spoke, and I didb’t hear 
it again. My hearing uaeu to be sharp, but 
latefy I have had a singing in tbe ears. 1 am 
not deaf, but I get to fancy noises.” 

“Like enough,” said the other, “it was old 
Alison’s niece, Amy. Be sure she heard yott; 
and BO she ^ifld not ^swer! She is afraid' 
of an old blind man. Somebody taught hq'-, 
ITl be sworn, when she was a cntld, tnat|^ld, 
deformed, halt, or blind people are .i^teful, 
and’to be hated. If you tod. been young, like 
the boy he took bto the library, she would 
not have run away.” , , . 

“ Tke’WfU’den’s niece !” said his companion. 
.*T ueyer heard of her ; 'or -elso I have for¬ 
gotten her. My memory is not what it was.” 

“No, no, man: you never heard of her.' 
She has nut been here many days. The housa* 
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yo\xag as I am, after years of trot^ble and 
Bo/tTovr, and find in it a quiet home, gormued 
by my good unde,. it Beem||. n {dace where 
one must needs l)e happj* . 

“ I hope, indeed you ■wiirlie happy here.” 
yes! I haTe already known atran- 
' quillity ui th» place which I have never 
known bdbre-r-not,. indeed, since I was so 
young that I have alnaost forgotten it. And 
my tmcle, whom nome people have thought 
harsh. Ihej do hot know what a gentle and 
affectionate nature lies under that sharp 
manner, whkiK he lias sometimes with stran¬ 
gers. And -because he loved retirement, and 
from, dumj^rnfftment in his youth shut himself 
up here, and seldom oiine to see us, they said 
that he hated mcu. We did not say so; for 
my mother knew him better.” 

‘'Iiet me add, that I know him better,” 
said I. 1 looked at her again for some 
moments in silenue, thinking that I could 
something of the sorrow that she apoke 
ofj in the expression of her face. She glanced 
at me once ftiore with a look of curiosity; 
and then bidding me “good morning,” turned 
and u’ent through tab* arch way, leaving me 
alone. 

About a week after that morning, the winter 
began suddenly. The weather continued 
to be fine and calm—although we were at the 
end of October—^nntil one evening, as I was 
returning from the College, I felt the air strike 
■chill; and that night, I was awakened by a 
high wind timning the sails of a windmill, near 
the back of our hobse, with a noise like the 
loaring of the sea. In the morning, the trees 
about and within the College were stiippeil 
of their leaves; and the wind continued all 
day to drive the clouds across Uie sky; and 
tlie dusk came on earlier than usual. I had 
not seen Amy since, although I had walked 
again in the gardeiu I sat all day, thinking 
of the long whiter before us, and of the many 
months that must pass before I could wallc 
with her agalu in the garden. I paced to 
and fro in the library, and, from the window, 
looked out into the auadrangl^ and watched 
the leaves as the wina whirled them in eddies, 
or swept th<m up m corners and doorways. 
When it became dark, 1 went out, and seeing 
no one, I passed by the Warden’s door, and 
listened at the window for Amy’s voice. 
The firelight shone through the holes in the 
slrnttcrs, and I could hear speaking. Some¬ 
times 1 could plably dislingaish me house- 
keejier’s voice ; and sometimes, I thought, the | 
voices of Amy and her uncle, I turn^ away 
and went home, feeling a loneliness that 1 had 
never known before. 

Every night I aiw the same l^hh through 
the Wmden’s window; and picturing to my^ 
self^^e scene within, felt this lonelineas more 
singly than before. *- " 

cAnd still I saw nothing of Amy. Bome- 
times her uncle visited me in the Ubraiy; 

' but he never again invited me into the house.' 
His manners were still strange: so strange at ■ 


tlmeSf.that I thought I observed soma signs 
of a i^ing away from that shrewd and prac¬ 
tical inind which 1 had always known him to 

E bbs. His manner with me bad become 
tually querulous ; sometimes he seemed 
forgetful and almost "childish.. One day, re¬ 
marking that it was tiie twelfth of the month, 
he repeated the words, end stood musing 
awhile. 

“This should be my birthday,” said he, 
“ Let me see 1 The twelfth I I am eighty-one," 
and I have been here fifty years ; and, indeed, 
this winter I feel myself gating old— too old 
for work. And why should I harass myself 
with work 7 I will go away from here.. Yet 
Amy likes the place; and perhi^ I have 
been here too long to leave it now. The 
duties ore getting iresome to me ; 'but 1 must 
stay. Yes, Amy likes the place, and she is a 
good girl—she is the comfort of my life.” 

He did not address liis words to me, though 
I sat beside him ; but he stood looking towards 
one of the windows, as if speaking to himself. 
I would not interrupt him. There was some¬ 
thing that touched me in the sound of his 
voice, and in the thoughtful expression of Ins 
features; nay, even in his attitude, os be 
stood there, tall and thin, as an afternoon 
shadow, undecided whether to go or to stay. 11 
was a curious thought, but it struck me that 
I had found the key to his childishness, in his 
sudden affection mr his niece. I thought 
that he might have gone on yet for many 
years in that reund of habit in which he had 
lived, carrying on liis duties almost mecha¬ 
nically, if nothing had occurred to disturb 
him, even after the intelligence which 
originally directed them was paitially ex¬ 
tinguish^. But this feeling of affection, so 
long benumbed, and awakened thus late in 
life, had brought forth his true nature, and 
shown that he was become a child. He 
turned away, afterwards, and, without saying 
a word, walked slowly down the length of 
the library, and went out, leaving me there. 

The weather became colder. After three 
dark days, the wind dropped, and the snow 
began to fall, slowly covering eveiytbing until 
it ky deep in the quadrangle, and on the roofs 
and porches of the doors, and on the rain- 
spouts, and window-ledges, and bn the gnomon 
of the sun-dial. No one stirred abroad then ; 
sometimes no footstep but my own was Im¬ 
printed in the snow all day. It ceased to 
fall at last, but the weather was still cold. 
On the aft^oon of that day, 1 read in the 
library by &mp-light, and, going out after¬ 
words,. the moon was shining. That side 
where 1 stood was in shadow; Imt tire mOon- 
ii|^t shone upon the opposite wall, and made 
a DToad line before the doors. Aa I looked 
across, 1 saw one of the doors- of tbe blind 
inmates’ habitations, open, and Amy come out 
She hfiard me try the look to eee^ u the door 
was fiMt, and called to me. She Held the door 
almost dosed behind her, and said, as I ap¬ 
proached: 
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• “My old ftiewi i*' very ,fll. The cold 
weather ia inorC than (%a bear.- ' Ck>oaB in 
and see hua. '^ ' 

She op^ed tlie door,^ad I entered urithi 
her. The old ihan lay n|(Ou hia treatte bed- 
Rtead, near the firh; "b^ide hinvon 'the 
table, were aome medicine bottlea Hh raised 
his h^, and aeemed to listen at ray approach; 
them sunk again upon his pillow. 

“Here ia aome one yon know come to see 
you,” said Amy, leaning over him. 

, “ Aye, ayei” he replied, “ It ia Mr. Elwood. 
I am< much obliged to him.” I walked over, 
and shook hands with him. He was very 
old, and hia trembling hand wan tawny brown, 
and drawn up by paralysis at the knuckles. 

“Has he no one to attend on him but yon, 
Amy t” Bald I. 

“Not now',” she said. “I sent his nurse 
away to-day, for speaking to him harshly. 
The housekeeper and I will wateh him to¬ 
night in turns.” 

She turned towards the door, and begging 
mo to wait there a moment, while she ran 
home, went out aftd shut the door noise¬ 
lessly. When she came back, her uncle was 
with her, and I appealed to him to allow me 
to watch the old man iustearl of Amy; but 
Amy pleaded her friendship for her charge, 
and begged to be allovi'ed to stay. 

“ No, no, no,” said her uncle. “ Yon must 
come home, Amy. The young, and lieautiful, 
and tcnder-heaited ai’C not fit for nui-ses. 
The old are sterner, but they know what to 
do, and do it, if they do not feel for the sick. 
But you are iuexperienced-^and you would 
sit and grieve all night. Come, you are not 
strong yourself; and if you were to die, I 
know not wliat I should do.” 1 saw a tear 
upon the old man’s face. Amy eaw it too; 
she said not n word in answer, hnt bidding 
the sick man be patient, turned, and gave me 
‘‘‘good idght,” and then took her uncle's arm, 
and went away with liim. 

The hours passed slowly, ns I sat before the 
firei I sat upon a low chaii- looking into the 
live coals. Sometimes I buried my face in 
my hands, and .thought of Amy ; but with a 
feeling of anxiety, for which I could scarcely 
account. I felt, alniqst instinctively, that tlie 
love of the old man for his niece, though of a 
different kind to mins, was yet destined to 
thwart mo, and perhaps to part us in the 
end for ever, I liad a habit of trusting to 
such insOncta, for' I knew tliey were, in firat, 
the subtlest deductions of the mind, though 
working blindly, and with fodb noted in 
secret, and in secret stored. I knew the power' 
of the old man npon her, bound to -him os she i 
, was by feolingsof gratitude and, affeiAion, and i 
I Ibarw lest some pr^adic& arising fixini that 
childish ^uerulousueas imeh he seemed to 
display towards all hnt her, might lead him 
to spea^E hamhly of me, cr to forbid her 
holding converse with mei. Knowing how be 
had hitherto ke[)t her from meeting me, I 
imagined many plans which he might devise, 


acting under a chififish ir^iprahension, in order 
■to reihove hCr from me.-, 

• It must have be^ when I 

hmd a knock at the there, 

found Amy. - •' 

“I came over before goithr tbli^d; to ask 
how'he is," she smd. ' ’5" , ■, 

“’He has riept, ever since ,.(V 

“ I have brought you a book, and flie^ise- 
keeper will come and take your pla^' e^ily in 
the morning. Good night.” 

“ Good night Amy.” 

She glidra' like a ghost over the sUenchig 
snow, and was gone. Iwaiteil. there awhile, 
looking towards the house, until I saw a light at 
her wmdow; soon afterwards the blinds were 
dark, and I returned and sat down again, to 
read before the fire. The housekeeper came 
at last, and wrapping my cloak about me, I 
went home. 

The old man- continued ill for some days. 
I was at his Mkbitatiou constontly, meeting 
Amy there. The mghts wme moonlight 
still; and many times I saw to* flit to and 
fro between her unc fe^a »door and his, and 
sometimes through "toe outlet into the 
street. I seldom saw any one else but her 
now. The snow was not thawed; the icicles 
hung to the water-taps and the ralu-spouts, 
and along the gutters under the roof. The 
shadows were heavier by their contrast with 
the light upon the snow, and the projections 
and angles of walls were blacker and- more 
sharp. And, all day long, the silence was so 
perfect, that it seemed to me that only Amy 
dwelt there, and I lived cntraucod; for, never, 
in the calmest and remotest region of ni,v 
fancy, had I built a home more pure and 
beautiful—a luibitation, to my mind, more fit 
for her. The old mau had been lying ill a 
fortnight, when one afternoon I was as usn.'il 
in the library, and Amy came through to 
me. I had been absent some hours, ana had 
just retumevi, so tliat she had sought me then<, 
perhajis, befoi'e. I looked up at her, before 
she spoke, and said: 

“The old man Is dead 1” 

“ He is,” said Amy. “ The chaplain found 
him lying still, and said he luuV passc<l from 
darkness into light.” 

There were tears in her eyes. I watched 
her, 08 she stoorl there, silent, for some mo¬ 
ments, keeping in my ear the words that she 
hod spoken. The solemn news that she hail 
brought me, and her^sorrowihg attitude, bail 
given to her an air so beautiful and saintlike 
that my love rose within uie to its height. 
She came, at lengUi, and held out her baud, 
to shake bauds imh me. SliC-'had not done 
to before. She did so, now, M that feeling 
which leads u% when w« j^m away from 
4eath, to dihWmbre closely to the living, an<l 
to treat with kiod&sas those whom wr have 
yet to speak with. , I ttmk her hand, ami 
did not let go; but walked with her 
to the door leading into the passage, Avliero 
I had seen her first. I held the handle 
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bis sake, we must not tell bim of this; fat 


r. “ Let ae kiee you, before we pait^ Amy!” 

said If as we -were near the'thfeBbold of the 
• ontlet. Sbe beld her cheek out, and I kiened 
I, it twice; but in that mom^t.1 felt ^at the 
r doohray became darker, although I had heard 
no fijotstep. I turned and saw wat it, was the 
old blind man, whom I had <moe heard talk¬ 
ing under the library window. He ^tood in 
the .middle of the threshold,' holding the 
frame on each side the door, as Samson held 
the pillareH—his head bowed toward .us, as if 
he had been about to enter, and hearing some 
one there, had stood to listen. Amy shrieked 
fiuntly. 

"I did not mean to frighten yon, hfiss,” 
said he; “I know I am not a well-mvahred •, 
man, but if you will let me pass you, I WiU- ' 
be gone.” 

“ It was your sadden poming that startled 
us,” said 1. 

“I did not know,” replied the old man, 

“ tiiat thei-e was any one here.” He felt with 
his hand along the wall, and went up the steps. 
We heard his footsteps in the passage, and 
then a door shut, and the place was silent again. 
We stood there yet some time before we 
parted. I waited until Amy was gone, and 
then went out into the quadrangle. It was a 
dark night. 

Oh, I was indeed another man that night! 
AU ,my old nature fell from me; and I stood 
then, for the first time, face to, free with life. 

1 would be a dreamer no longer. There was 
something to me so beautiful in humanity, as 
I saw it through her wise and noble natqre, 
that all the old pleasures of my imagination 
seemed as a drunken revel, from which 
I awakened to the clear fresh morning of 
the heart. I saw now, for the first time, 
that it was well, as Amy said, to wait; for 
what had I to keep a wife ? But I was full of 
hope; and 1 felt a strength within me, that 
would master circumstances. '• It is enough,” 

I thought, “ that Amy loves me. I will wait, 
and she shall see how I will strive to make 
her happy, when the time arrives.” 

As 1 expected, I did not see her again until 
the day of the old man’s funeral, and then 
only ibr a moment. 1 met the Waidsn the 
next day, and sroke to liim,^ of the old 
man; he answered me Ehar[>ly, and seemed 
irritated. 

“ The old are better dead,” said he. “ In 
this life, where all arc biittling together, what 
chmice have they against the young ? If they . 
have anything of value, jealous and quick- 
eye^ the young will watch it for an op^r- 
tunity to -rob them, or wait about theu^ ' 
hungry for their death^ to seiie upon' it. , 
They grudge even a kind comp^on, who 
might make their. Iasi days happy—who might 
serve to waken an affemon, wt would m^e - 
tbefia faol that they yet lived, not' wholly 
nunph^id by this alow.age that creeps upon us 
aE.r But the old are over-cuiming fur them 


it grieve Mm. Now let me ^y, ££!»• j wmetiines. They have a weapon, if they 

know how to use it” 
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I knew wbat he refetxed ^ and euf^oted 
tliat the blind man had..‘betrayed'ttflJ bot I 
made no answer, for Aqly’esiike, aUhough 1 
was griei^ to heax.'him ^talk like thi^ .forlie 
had often treated me kindly. Moreore:^ 
I could not help 'pitidag hiin, for I felt thift 
his strange fenoies had moved him deeply. 
EUa wor& were bitter, but his voice broke 
Bon^mes, as if he felt acutely the injtistice 
which he thought he suftered. He turned, 
away ks soon as he had ituiahed, and departed, 
scarcely leaving me time to repl^. His threat 
alarmed me; mit I had feith In Amy. She I 
came to me in the library that aftemoou, as 1 
was about to leave. She seemed agitated. 

" Z fear my uncle has been speaking to you 
hari^ly,” said she. “ I came to shake hands 
with you before you go, and to bid you not to 
let it grieve you.” 

“ No, no, Amy,” I answered; “ I will bear 
anything while you remaiu unchanged.” 

“Promise me, then,” she said, “whatever 
■may happen, that you mill not judge me 
hai^ly. For myself 1 shall not change; but 
if ym should grow wearj' of waiting, I will 
forgive you and will not complain.” 

“Never, never, Amy !” I held her hand 
in mine a moment, and then released it, and 
she glided down the library. 

Her manner had alarmed me. 1 could not 
rest that night, but lay awake, foreboding 
many evils; yet I never touched the truth, 
although some trouble, in the distance, seemed 
to threaten me. I rose early next morning, 
and hastened to the College. There was no 
one in the quadnuigle; and looking towards 
the Warden’s house, I saw the shutters closed, 
and the blind still down at Amy’s window. 
I walked over, and listened, but heartl no 
noise within; knockmg at the door, 1 waited 
and list^ed again; but the silence of death 
seemed in the house.- A tendble thought 
struck me, oo I stood there, striving to eatch 
some sound, with an intense attention. The 
wildness of the old man’s manner overnight 
seemed to me a symptom of that sudaeu 
madness, under the influence of which, soine- 
times, the gentlest natures have done deeds 
of violence to those whom they have loved the 
most. 

I did not seek for any one to aid me, bat 
turned and went along the passage,and through 
the library, to get that way into the Warden’s 
house.. The door was not locked. I went 
through. I stood'a moment, and listened 
^am. 1 could have heard the lightest breath¬ 
ing, if any one had been sleeping itPthe house. 
I ward nothing. I mounted we stairs, and 
knocked at Amy’s door, and pushed it open. 
1 saw she had not slept there, the previous 
night; there was no artiole of moihing about 
the w^, nor any of her trinkets on ths, 
table. I hrent to the rfd man's room next, 
and afterwards to the housekeepSr’s, and fo\ma 
bbth empty. ‘Down Stairs I feimd no one. 
Everything belongim; to the inmates seemed 
to be removed, and nothing ‘ left, there but 


tlm famiture: projirty of tiie 

College. A ray of of du^y 

spedcs, fell through’tke JUdo shutters 
of the back-room, and 'I sat aeoSM time upon 
■a chair there, sick at heart, and-utterly bewil¬ 
dered. s ' 

They were gone, and non* knew whither. 
No one in the College had heard thdh r^ nor 
could I find about the citj’ any one ylo, had 
helped them to remove what they fatd taken 
with them. T wandered in the streets that 
day, and about the market-phice that night, 
va^ely hopjng to meet some trace of them; 
and so, from day to day. .Afterwards," I 
haunted the College continually; lingering 
there, sometimes, tul late at night. Certain 
Trustees visited the place, and told me 
that the old man had sent in his accounts on 
the day on which he left, stating that he was 
compelled to leave the city that night. His 
letter had shewn them that he wrote under 
some excitement, and he 1^ not stated 
whither he was going. They jj^equested me 
to take his duties on myself until another 
Warden could be anpesffted. Afterwards, 
some clergymen in the ci^ who had frequented 
the library, spoke to Utem favourably of me, 
and, in the end, I was appointed Warden in 
the old man’s stead. 

My mother came to live with me in the 
house which he had occupied. I did not 
doubt, at first, that I shonld one day hear of 
Amy again; and that her coming to bid me 
farewell, on the night on which she h.ad left, 
and what she had said then, was intended to 
assui'e me of this ; but a whole year passed, and 
spring came, and summer came, and I had no 
news of her. Tlie hope of seeing her grew 
faint within me. I even reproached her, 
sometimes, in my mind. 1 feft agtdn into my 
old way. The change had h*t. been long 
enough to tnm aside the bias of'^Itiy past life 
altogether. The place was so little changed, 
and my daily life was so like what it had so 
long been, that, gradually, tbo time when 
Amy lived there seemed to me only like a 
tale that I had been reaiiing. Sometimes, on 
awakening from some long train of meditation, 
I recollected that I had not thought of Amy 
for some days; and wondered at it, knowing 
how deeply I hail loved her—Rowing how 
deeply I loved her still. 

11 )^ begun a work upon the antiquities of 
the city—a wearisome task in the b%lnning, 
but when my researches were completed, and 
my work began to grow into shape, 1 laboured 
upon it with ai-dour. It Was upon this that 
I was engaged, one afternoon. My mother 
had been sitting with me in tlie library. She 
had gone ont, and I had sat tiiere alone, I know 
not how long, wholly absorbed in my task. 
That moment is stron^r'ln my memoiy than 
any otlier of n;y ,life< I remember waiting for 
sometime, witn a l^alf tonsdouBnesB of some 
movement near-the dgor that led into the 
passage. I did not raiw my eyed; but after a 
time, the belief that tiiere was tome one there. 
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f^iitroog^, aad 1W 
trtlLftdwg beforeiae> .' .\ 

iihe aoor vm clOfted bemad and slie 
stood there, stiU, and dressed b deep monraing. 
I kept luy, eyes. ap<m bei^ o^oise, and walking 
over to her, put fortii my .baud to touch her, 
wondering, ■ ■ 

“Oh, Amy, is it ytaL^bdeed?” I pressed| 
hei‘ to me firmly, <md Mssed her, .and leo^uig! 
my head upou he|r S^nlder, wept for'joy. 
She, too, weph moment has blottw 

out from my .m^ory all the time that you j 
have ^en «.y»y, Amy. It seems to me only 
last night film yon bade me farewell in this 
very plade^;r.,It has been a hard trial.” 

“ I’or bdl^,” said Amy. “ I told my uncle 
I would fitey by him while he lived; and I 
have kept my promise.” 

‘‘Heisd^adr’ 

She did not answer me ; but I glanced 
a^iiu at her mouniing bounet, and her di'ess 
of criipe. “ He had become more strange of 
late," said Amjt “ The fancy that you would 
come and take me :^m.hiui grew stronger 
before he died. I how stroi^ly the 

fancy hod taken possession of his mind, and 
that it grew out of his love for me. That was 
enough?' 

“ And yon came here alone, Amy ? ” 

“Yes, and from a distant place; 1 knew that 
you were now the Warden, and I came alone to 
nsk you to forgive me, even though yon should 
liave changed towards me.” 

Well, well! what need have I to write how 
I replied to Amy, God bless her i 

* #■ ' * * * 

“Dear love,” said I; “inymotlier waits for 
me at tea.” I took her Imud and led her 
down the room, and through into the house. 
By-aud-bye, we all thive eat together, with 
the WLudow open, looking out into the giir- 
dens—Amy b the old chmr in which she 
had often sat at work. It had been a fine 
day, and the sun went down without a cloud. 
We lighted no candles, but still sat there 
talking, when the leaves were stirred by a 
cool vwd, and many stars were ont. 

Early b the winter of that yeai* our old 
enemy, the blhid man, fell ill and died. Amy 
was then my dear, dear wife. She knew that 
he had }.>eeu the cause of sorrow to us; 
but she waited m him b liis illness, and was, 
at the lost, an Aitgel ^bis bed. We sat that 
night beside the fire. We sat there'mitii late, 
remembering our old troubles, ajid grateful 
to the Pruvidenee that had shaped them to a 
happy end. 


« BRITAIN. 

r fiutb is in my mitive Isiid; , , 

Her nuiids are imre, her eons are brave; '' 
And liiberty soils from her stnmd, .’v • 

. T)iatfree>boni nieunitiyfree the sieve. ‘ 

” ■Her ooursgo is the foot of G od: 

' Fnrni IU(D she gathers strength complete, 

To tread the pftdi'ilwt One huh trod, ' 

And Oue, alone, widi naked ftet. 


She is not what she y^t may be; 

Andi.fhettfore, dn her work U done, . > 

'1 kna# tfiie onward free,' 

f 'Onto the setting'hfher m. 

Great splenduor wb the world behokl; 

* The West will shine witfa wondniiis liyht, 
And she, on clouds .^crumldiug gold, 
sink to her immortal night. 

A welcome hand slie reaches ont 
To modem Mend, or Ancient foe; 

Nor can her grasp give Inrtli to doubt 
Of honest Mih, or ftiendship slow. 

In forward steps her sons are bold, 

'But to her system firm and true, 

They know the value of tlie Old, ■ 

They feci the vu'tue of the New. 

Her may tlic Arts for evermore 
I'hiuoblc for tbeir nourriture! 

Her may the distant sheening shore 
Enrich; and iiiny her temples pure 
To all men preach the living tnitli! 

Bnt never let her missions roam 
Unblcst abroad, while age and youth 
Are pining to be taught at home. 

Her mighty luitnes nan nevet die; 

The i’onutain spring baptised their years;. 
She is tile foiviuost in the eye 
Of De.stliiy, tlinmgb them and tlieirs; 

And whUe her sons remain sincere, 

And what they feel speak freely forili. 

The moving world may never fear 
The icy fetters of Uic Norili. 


OUR rAllISH POOR BOX. 

We live ill a curious parish. It is eni'ion.s 
for many reasous ; but is most curious because 
three parts of its inhabitants live away from 
home three parts of their time. Not that wo 
dwell amongst tich landhoUlei's who coum 
down only on rent days; or just to look at 
the estates which sup[)ort their extravagance 
ill other places, as they would walk uito their 
picture-galleiy to look at a landscape. Neiiber 
IS our parish afflicted with mcteoroiogicai and 
sanitary an-angerngnts of such a character as 
to banish every iiersoa who cim afford to stay 
away. We simply belong to a veiy bdustriouB 
parish ; and being idle ourselves, have leisiire 
to devote to the praise of other people’s 
industry. • 

St. Nancy de Lovell is a large parish, and 
has many defects for which its size funiishee 
no ekcuse. While it has large streets, and. 
scraares, lar]^ families and impuiations,‘it has 
aliuge nutnwr'of small, airty, and crowded 
streets.'’These,'small, dirty, and crowded 
stireete yield a larjCje jwportion’df 'imhealthy 
and ill'^arbd-for fimsilies, which swell the ; 
“statistickl" population, and -lead to angry 
relttiirks b newspaj^ra. iff the tak^gathcrei 
^a|bs dpon one of the existing” populn- 
utin eff St. Nan^ de Lovell (one of tlje liun- 
t|r^ who merely exist); liis appeals are 
vaiii. “Father is at work,” says one child ; . 
“Mother’s out cliaring,” says another. So 
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far, so good. The “ work ” of the father, mid 
file “charing” of the mother, may, ^-and- 
bye, meet even the tax-gjaihemr'’a d#iaRd ; 
bnt ail cannot leave bo g 0 (^ JlTeason ^r 
absence. 

One of the most curimis parts of our curious 
parish is Burlington Square. Burlington 
Square is, architecturally, of the Homan ce¬ 
ment order; which invariably gives houses 
I the appearance of having worn out their 
I respectability Iwfore they were fairly finished. 

! Wliat was destined for the garden and plea- 
i sure-ground for children whose parents could 
j afibrd the requisite guinea a year, has been 
I turned into the ];iotato, cabbage, and fiower- 
I ground, of a small market-gardener and florist. 
What would have been the “ lodge,” is now a 
small hot-house. Half the iron rails have been 
knocked in or stolen,' and the vacuities oi'c 
patched witli jiieees of boiwd, old matting, or 
unhealthy-looking clumps of privet. The fact 
is,'the houses in Biiriington Square were an 
unfortunate spcculalion. When the “skele¬ 
tons ” of the greater part were run up, tlie 
projector found that lus purse had run down, 
when the frost had swollen the nioiiar, and 
rendered sonic of the bricks dangerously inde- 
peiulent of each other, the rain sapped the 
]>aiaj)cts, and a ricli green moss shiwly gan¬ 
grened the rafters. Splodgil, the publican at 
the corner, made an offer for the lot, bought 
tliem, stuccoed them, and fitted them up one 
hy one. Ho tried at first to get rospectable 
tenants to avoid cutting up each house into'i 
lodgings; but it was of no use—Burlington' 
Square gradually dwindled away among laun¬ 
dresses, policemen, menders of lioots and shoes, 
owners of mangles, proprietors of donkeys, and I 
dealers in milk. Consequently, Burlington I 
ISquare, in the district of Albans West, | 
St. Nancy do Lovell, was with good reason | 
designated—accoiding to the muk or taste' 
of the speaker—as a “low neighlioui'hood,” 
a “rookery,” or a “back slum.” Yet, many 
liaskets of clean clothes found their way 
home to raoro promising dwellings^ on Friday, 
and Saturday nights, on tlie heads or barrows 
of tlie forlorn Burlingtouians. Hard-knee’d 
Burlingtonians scrubimd floors till they were 
white, and fit to receive the best IGdder- 
miuster that ever showed the dust; other 
Burlingtouians squatted all day like Indian 
idols in china-sliopa, jvud defied the con- 
aumptive inroads of London mud, by their 
handicraft in nails and leather. Tliere was 
plenty of industry,^ and plenty of pro- 
fligacy. All the ctuldron, did*nat phvy in 
fhe street or get run otrer, and all the 
children who ptay^ dn Ihe street wore not 
dirty. Many of the houses kept their street- 
doom closed, and some^of the staircases dis¬ 
played j ihii' peiveentage qf banisters. Scarlet 
Gunners, red geraniums^ modest fuoh^&s, 
and %ven Brobclignagian aun-fipweiff occa¬ 
sionally indicated an anielioration ra the 
items, of liumfunty, forming the St Nancy 
Burllngtouia. Poverty had lots' of votaries, 


hilt Uespair could not have iflipm^thto for 
his own. Take it all for al^{ihe EecOeding 
Au^ might have fofiaA timre work in 
JBurimgton Square, thkk ■ Aectisbg 
Spirit. ' 

The church of Albans IfiBKgr de 

Lovell, was a new structure, and its neyr per¬ 
petual curate was the Poiverend Bird Fow'lor.; 
a middle-aged gentleman in more senses than 
one. , His whole house and establishment was 
middie-aged, from the housekeeper down to 
the hall chmrs. Ills shirt collar was a 
mediffival hoop, his coat a mcdiceval cassock, 
and his only chimney ornaments a few 
niediajval crosses and fonts. He walked with 
downcast e^’es, frequently crossed Ms hamb 
on his breast, and seemed perpetually wrapped 
in thought. Mischievous people liheued hua 
to a stiff and fmled monumental brass. The 
boys were afraid of him, and the little girls 
looked up to Lim with an indefinite kiml of 
wonder. He scarcely ever spoke above a 
wliisper, and then in but few words. He 
never laughed. If he smilsR, seemed 

astonished at his cavn^acility, quite 
asliamed of himself. *S?e was never seen in 
comiKiny with any humim beings but clergy¬ 
men ; he toasted liis own bread for br^kfast, 
and was supposed to have a leaning towards 
the doctrine of celibacy. 

The more parochial features of his cha¬ 
racter were those which more intimately con¬ 
cerned Albans West. Placed suddenly in a 
district where lialf the neighbourhood was bni) t 
and tenanted upon the Burliugtoniau model, 
activity was the fiint requisite in a new clergy¬ 
man. Nor was the Reverend Bird Fowieu 
w-inting ill activity. He quanv'Hod with the 
schoolmaster of the Albans district about 
some hymn-books used by the cliildreti on the 
first visit he paid to the school-house, and got 
up a singing-class for Gregorian chants, and 
for antlicms a thousand times too difficult for 
any parochial children the next day. He 
made an attempt to clip the too luxuriant 
tresses of some of the little girls. Indignant 
remonstrances from the mothers followed ; 
ending in the reniovid of one clever little girl, 
whose I’apid improvement was thus cut short 
>^ith her ringlets. Finally—^backed by tlie 
influence of some ancient vir^s of the 
district—he inventefl and intvoauced a new 
Costume for the girls, which combined the 
demureness of a nun’s habit with the sym¬ 
metry of a strait jacket. 

Inside the chnreli, Mr. Bird Fowler w.os 
imcomiaohly active ; the bells w^ hard at 
work, at all sorts of times and seasons. The 
church was open all day for people to drop 
in, either to pray, or to stare about them 
and look at the diapered pr^d-pipes, or to 
try and st^ thq bwks cdf the lectern and 
out of the pews i tm Mavrley Toms did, who 
was suliaequently for that sai^ege transported 
for the term of his natural life. Furthermore, 
directly serrioC-begim^ Hie priests at the altar 
and the teauty bongregation in- the open 
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b^hesy kej^ moving and turnbig about and 
nntu some old people .^onght ibe 
iSian^ in the service would turn their own 
heads, and aceordii^lj went over to little 
.Bethel in preference, where they could listen 
. peacefully with much leas fidigue. 

Of almsgiving, coUeatiommi^iug, and cha¬ 
rity sermoiiB, there wta-abundance. "Affec¬ 
tionate” letters, addressed to bishops who had 
been setting their archinshops and theiv clergy 
at defiwice, fomed' piteous and tearful publi¬ 
cations, “ the proceeds to be devoted to the 
foundation of a bishopric among the Esqni-, 
roaux,” and were greedily purchased by for¬ 
bidden-looking females in mourning, who 
came from West End streets in cabs and 
carriages,. Querulous pamphlets a^inst that 
often-abused collection of individuius, the Gk>- 
vcmment, published under strange allegorical 
titles, in which simple things were smothered 
under far-fetched laimuage, dropped from 
the fluent pen of the Reverend Bird Fowler. 
The "Chureh and Bishop Protector” lay 
continually on^tbe antique ostk table in 
his library, rarely tjdthowt his name in the 
leader, in the “ noticSp|fii,or in the correspon¬ 
dence of some virtuously-indignant sub¬ 
scriber. Of visiting among the poor there 
was not only plenty, but a great deal more 
tluin the poor cared for, or could benefit by. 
Tlie hard-labouring part of tbe community, 
who went to work before daylight, could not 
be questioned as to their absence from seven 
o’clock matins, and therefore cared little 
about the visiting societies ; and their wives, 
who were washing all day and who could not 
re/id, found talking to a dergyman whom they 
could not iinderstand, so much work lost. 
The few who were thus drawn to church, 
foimd the service fiir beyond tlieir comprehen¬ 
sion, and either went over to Little Bethel, 
like others'before them, or kept to their 
Sunday beer and pipes, and read the “ Sunday 
Growler,” of which a “permanent enlarge¬ 
ment ” had just been announced. 

Practical people, who looked at both aides of 
a shilling in all possible lights before they gave 
or spent it began to speculate as to the in- 
comiugB of the District CHiurch of Albans 
"Wust. Not thg^ they had, or had reason to 
have, the sUghtest suspicion that any part of 
the floating church revenue found its way 
into the private purse of the Reverend Bird 
Fowler. Strictly and sternly honourable in 
every ti’ansaction, seeking to pay beforehand 
rather than to avoid or postpone pament, 
even in the smallest matters; he stood, m, this 
respect, without the remotest tinge of re¬ 
proach. Still the gnnd complaint—a serious 
one—was this ;—^Thc funds of the school 
did^ not now meet the orilinary demands, 
which had hitherto been adequately pro¬ 
vided for, and yet there seemed, to be a 
larger amount of subscriptions than ever. 
Poor but hard-working families found them- . 
selves suddenly deprive of trifling, but to them 
importani^ assistance which their si^riorsj 


had rendered them; and the plea which their 
superiors foimd for rendering it no longer, was, 
that “ thiw had really so many calls upon iheir 
purse;” Yet the visiting went on as vigorously 
as ever. The houses of the poor could scarcely 
be called their own. Fulgetty questioning, m 
which dhurefa-going formed the staple subject, 
annoyed tbe wivei^ teased the children, and 
sometimes kept the husbands away from home. 
At length, young Butts, of the great brewing 
firm of Butts, Firkin, and Tubbs, who had 
always been very librnal in their donations, 
declared that he mould stop all subscriptions; 
adding that there appeared to be more alras- 
givlng than ever in the parish, but less charity. 
The iiset was, the large funds, spent in avoyiFM 
purposes of charity, were, like the Irishman’s 
blankets, “all too long at tlie top, and too 
short at the bottom.” 

It happened in this wiseThe seven 
o’clock daily service was the favourite hobby 
of the new vicar, and with such earaestness 
and spirit did he ride it, tliat he attracted to 
it, by mean.s partly of ou» poor box, a congre¬ 
gation of sixteen old servants past service, one 
decrepid butler, and twosuperannuated widows. 
Miles Shortpound, a costermonger, 'whom 
the Reverend Bird Fowler had detected in 
the act of invoking a violent mining opera¬ 
tion upon the eyes of his donkey, and whose 
scales and weights had been under tlie dis¬ 
agreeable surveillance of tbe Inspector more 
than once, was one of the most regular .atten¬ 
dants at the seven o’clock service. To be 
sure, his wife complained that the business 
went to nick and ruin, and that Miles came 
home drunk nearly every night. Still he was 
regular in his attendance ; the vicar looked 
upon him cw a reforming or refonned ciia- 
raeter, and a pretty lilieral supply of the 
offertory gifts found their way into Miles’s 
wash-leather money-bag in consequence. Mrs, 
Miles grieved at first; then contented herself 
i with snaring the money. Finally, the whole 
family turned seven o’clock goers; and, finding 
they conld live upon alms, left the coal and 
potato busiuess to the care of a dirty boy, 
and a remarkably impertinent, though highly 
popular, magpie. 

A near neighbour of the Shortponnds was 
Mrs. MTudge, an active old sexagenarian, 
whoiworked as hard, and lived as cheeifuliy, 
as in her youngest days. By ill luck she fw 
into the iiastojal care of the new vicar. She 
became the greatest invalid that the dispen¬ 
sary and the vicar’s own medical man could 
physic. She made a virtue of (and made 
money by) going regularly at seven o’clock,« 
despite the “rheumatics.” In short, this 
wortbjr old lady cost our poor box seven or 
eight times as much to support as would have 
rendered eflS:cient aid, or cneered the declining. 
^rs, of a dozen such as she had once" been. 


Nor wmrthis all. Scorning to monopolise the 
advaaitages of seven o’clock relimon to herself, 
she introduced a daughter, who, unaccount¬ 
ably, became oonsumpbve ; althoi^h the visit- 
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I u)g stethoscope persisted in deolftriog - her 
' lungs to be sound. 

Tins large assortmeift of voluntary paupera 
! —who pfefcrred reoeivi^ alms to working 
I lionestly—comprised various editions of cha- 
I lacter equally disgraceful. The vicar of 
Albans West, St. Nancy de Lovell, was fast 
; proceeding to empty tbe shop and the work- 
; ]xK>in. of industnons hands, and to fill the 
! church with the worthy congregation thus 
j; ol)tained. Servants began to talk of leaving 
' tlieir places, unless they were allowed to go 
!; out at extraordinary tunes of the morning; 
i' assignations were planned at the same oopve- 
j nient hour; and so rapidly was the work of 
demoralisation spreading, that the “ house of 

I prayer ” was fast approaching the state which 
' its Ijord and master once impressively de- 

nounced. Sonp-kitchena, blanket-distribii- 
j: tirms, coal-tickets; Clu-istmas dinners, instead 

II of being oiien to all whose toils and whos*' 
j! jwverty had deserved them, became the exclu- 
I sive jiroperty of the early idlers, who rose early 
1 and revel left in the spoils of the charitable. 

' Meanwhile the vicai* himself was spending 
i] half his money in plans for the benefit of the 
! poor; yet every thing in tbe parish was 
!| gutting woi’so and worse. Indolence and 
L iinpertini ii veigned supreme amongst half 
! tiu; domi:- servants; a charwoman came, 

or stayed i •, as happened to suit her in- 
cl illation ; a ^ a ruy.-il reign of dependent 
i' indepondeiicy set in among the Church party. 

! The Uisseuters benefited by it; for thw lost 
j several of their idlest and most profligate 
; members; who, taking a sudden fit of ortbo- 
1 ; doxy, were triumphiuitly converted. 

I The perpetual curate—with all his rigorous 
I strict ness in religious matters, all bis severe 
< enforcing of Church discipline—^was an un¬ 
suspecting character, as far removed from the 
! man of the world as a child newly horn. 

Transplanted abruptly from the quiet, regular 
I conventionalities of a college life—a life varied 
! with few events greater than occasionally 
I calling up an under-graduate for cutting 
I chapel, or auditing the college accounts, the 
! Reverend Bird Fowler was as little calculated 
for the duties of a large mrochial district, 

. as a recluse fresh gathered from the Eastern 
deserts. jFUled vnth mediseval rituals, post- 
Apostolic controvei-sies, and cloister-like ideas 
of mankind, the incumbent of Albans Wtfst 
found himself, at the end of two years, sUr- 
j rounded by au uproarious and Sisafteoted 
laity; with a church out of repair, au ag- 
j gravatod amomit of real poverty, and a 
I rippectable class of parishioners who un- 
j willingly withdrew their support from the 
* chaiities they found working to such evU 
results. Many persons, mistMing the abuse 
for tbe error, gave un all idea of assisting the 
poor; arfll because thrir former aid had been 
misapplied, tamed a deaf ear to. tbe petitions 
even of the deserving. Thaa^d^ a dergyman, 
who had spent much of his own means; who 
had exhausted health and energy ih a visionaiy 
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draire to blend the sysil;^ of . a monaste^ 
with the active prinomles of a working dis¬ 
trict, sever the rich worn ^.|}oor, by the 
very means by which ha had sought to unite 
them, and neutralised the eEbots of^e example 
he him^f had set forth. 

Burlington Square is dirtier poorer, and 
more debased than ever; and the publican at 
the comer is building a villa at Efofioway, to 
which he intends to retire. I do. not know 
what he asks for tbe good-will of the bushieBB, 
but I doubt not it wilfbe something approach¬ 
ing to the price of a well-timbered estate. 
Where alms supersede work, and where 
religion holds out a premiunr for idleness, 
public-houses are an excellent investment. 


C HIP S. 

A GOLDEN NEWSPAPES. 

Of all the fevers which afliict humanity, 
none are so sudden and violent as the gold 
fever. In the middle of last a gentleman 
named Hargreaves difcovoi^ indications of 
gold in the soil arounj^jI9flmmer-Hill Greek, 
near Bathurst, Australia. The momenthe made 
this discovery public, the yellow fever spread 
over the fifth section of the globe with 
magical rapidity. Bathurst and its neighbour- 
ho(m became suddenly populated. People 
came from every port of Australasia, not in 
single spies, but in who^e battalions, to pick, 
and dig, and gmb for gold. One lu<dcy fmlow 
found a lump weighing down thirty-five sove¬ 
reigns. Another a piece of quartz, of the 
weight of eight poun^; six pounds of which 
were supposed to be pure gold. Every 
^ fourth or fifth man managed to get a pinch 
or two of the yellow snuflfbetweeu his fingers. 
The Government geologist started for the 
spot, took up a bucket-full of eariih; and 
Wiished out of it twenty-pne grains of gold. 
Allui’ed by this authentication, fanners, stock¬ 
men, shepherds, overseers, editors, tradesmen, 
and even magistrates, congregated around 
Bathurst, with pickaxes, shovels, blankets, 
pannikins, opoasum-mgs, cradles, and the 
^proved appurtenances of tbe gold-seeker. 
Jmm all the country round, for hundreds of 
miles—especially from Sydney, one hundred 
and twenty miles away—^locust-clouds of men 
swarmed towards, and settled upon, tbfe gold¬ 
field. 

We have now before us “ The Sydney Morn¬ 
ing Herald,” dated a few days before the golden 
news reached that colony. It is a modest 
sheet, filled as usual with price-lists, adver¬ 
tisements, little vignettes of shi^ “just about 
to sail,” criticisms on the. Colonial Office, .aud 
letters fi’om complaitung correeqmndents. We 
turn over the fil& and ^The Sydney Morning* 
Herald ” of May the 23rd blazra upon us. The 
change is marveSouB.. The sheet is doubled, 
and the C(»it«DtB entitis it to be called a 
“Golden Ifamber," The eye cannot rest 
upon any comer witfatmt bei^ dazzled with 
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‘ giiM.” Everytliing that is touched i^ii is I “ Fart^ jrarchasing their outfits for the Gold 
turned to gold: even the j Mines, to thS' amount of lliirty shillings, at 

- here ore some specimens ' Waterloo Housej SjriU receive, gratis, the 

• pONVEVANOE TO THE' — For or^GMSeehry 

^ Private Sole, two fl'cst^ate.Etmliab'lmUt new Hog Another enterpnsi*^ dealOT appri^ his 
Oorts, with Aprons, Loinps, &e, Apply,- mends, that he “ has just, received a few of 


- one loiwo, mace expressly tor me purpose, ona The same indiiddual—haviiig not the most 
sill be tt M'-mg uf «»* hu«to< pw- cent, on the j,,, gentleness of liuman 

of the UndersMsnei,^- Address.-. seeking-adds a bristling catalogue of doSlile. 

Eveiy imaginable article is advertised, as if barrel guns, pocket duelling and hoi'se pistols, 
going to the, diggings were, the only journey carbines, muskets, gunpowder, bullets, shot- 
Uirough the world. “Terfts for tlie Gold belts, and powder-flasks. 

Eegions j” “Boots for the Gold BegionsOpening tlie sheet—^for as vet only the out- 
“ Biscuits for the Gold Regions;" “&ttled side jiages have been surveyeil—^we read, with 
Beer fler tlie Gold Regions;" “ Razors for ever-inereaaing aslonislunent, head-lme after 
the Eiggings “ Trousers for the Mines; ” head-line, all about the same iutoiisely absurb- 
“Hats for the Now Dorado;” “Bedsteads ing subject. The first leading article is cn- 
for the PI.Tcers;" are nil announced, as if no titled, “ Tlie Gold Field." Tliere are “ Mems. 
single article was designed for tlie people about Gold; ” “ The Gold Mania ; ” “ Gold!" 
who I'einain bcliiuiL Auctioneers’ puifs tell a poem ; and a long array of lettws from the 
of the extent «-f the exode in the plainest Diggings, written “by our own correspon- 
terms. One comm^^es with— dents.” Tlien come a number of epistles 

riNRESERVED—Sfi^.hn SmiUi 1ms received addressed to the editor, by simdry citizens of 
iusiructioiis from a gentlcninu leiiving Sydney without exception, about the newly 

for the Gold Country, to Sell by Auction, &c. found gold-fields. 

Another •_ gentleman is cuttingly sarcastic; ho 


PXT,ENSIVE CLEARING-OUT SALE.—Mr. I). 
-*-* Cook hiis received instruedous to submit to 


found gold-fields. 

One gentleman is cuttingly sarcastic; ho 
declares witli bristles sturdily erect:— 


tpo PERSONS diat toon'/go to the Gold Mutes.— street yon hear a lie, and iit every coriiei’ of every 
For Side, a large-size English Feather-bed, one sU'oet this lie is contradicted; still folly reigns 
hundred pounds weight, for six pounds.—To triumphant, and every schemer's fiioe—and they nud 
PsHKnife tliAt will go to Uie Mines.—A lai^ge-size tlieir satellites arc uiniiernus—shines vtitli a demoniac 
Tent and Poles, four pounds; one ditto, ditto, two grin of aeeomplished nickery. Oh ! we hope pot. 
pounds; double-bodied Phaeton and Hiuruess, six- Surely society could hardly be plunged into Iliuleiui 
teen pounds. horrors atone fell ssvoop." 

nii£- S "In':”.',,; “■n.fn, • jv &»■» 'Mi. 


ooid.yr ^ hi Miow m. i;r£K;i 

tones of JiTesistible persuasionjjj Austrila. * ^ 

“ Wlioever may say nay, it is an undeniable fiiut, - - 

that large fields of gold' exist in our oWu country, WISDOM ix WORDS. > 

and almost at our own doors. Who, then, would n, i i 

stay at home? Why not to flte Diggings? ‘ nothing pe manners, and oven the 

venture, nothing win.’ But, be advised; the want “orals of a nation, are impi-essed 'iiixai its 
of the Most Glorious Sneeess to tliose airily on the words. ^ ^ 

s^t, is known to be entirely attributable hr the absence In this country, for example, the, history, 
bf all proper apparatus for detecting and separating of the relation between the Saxmis and 
tlie particles of gold. Then liasie to Jones’s Cabinet the Nontiaaa is defined ,in words distinctly. 
Manu&ctory, King Street, where you <ian pnueiwae Prince; duke, marquis, and all titles of rank, 

_ . e an Saxon, for thb Normans were the 

ihe propnetor ot an establishment, named rulers. Also they Were invaders, wo discover, 
Waterloo House,, informs the puhUo that -for they retained, old Supreme authority 


IS a distinct 
in Australia 


Cook hiis^ received instrueUous to submit to “Almost every Botany Bay holder of a bag of 
public conipetitiou, iJiis day, Friday, at half-past ten sugni, a chest of tea, a ton of flour, a cask of ale, or’ 
o'clock precisely, without reserve, ilic property of a gallon of spuits, has now joiued in fostering ibis 
IMiriies about to proceed to tlie Opliir Gold Higghigs. unsnbstaiitiiiied clamour. 'I’lic demon of Tu^aiiatc 

A merchant of a quaint turn of humour, '’"J® 

and of soniewliat deficient gr!uu«iatic.-il at- r»u>P«nt H;bbery am Oiim Murder. You 

toiuments, advertises in this fasliiou.— "“/i n tff n’- 1- 

’ Ifouig to the Biggiiigs? At every comer of nYery 
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with the old Saxon title, kinff; and although 
the “ palaces ” and “castles df the land wbm, 
Norioaa Ihings with Neman nmea, 
“house,’’.the “home," the “hearth,” were 
Saxon. Nature, in its simplicities, the sun, 
the earth, the fields, ’and all the familiar 
relations of life; father, mother, brother, are 
expressed in ^xon syllabiQa; and so we 
find the luxurious Noman superstructure to 
have been erected upon Saxpn groidid. Ali 
the animals—ox or cow, cal^ deer, swine, 
sheep—^preserve old Saxon names. But since 
the Noman conquerors reduced the Saxon 
boors to poverty, and made them to be 
keepers of^the herds au^ fattenem thereof for 
Norman appetites, we have the animals, whiie 
living, Saxon enough; but they becom^ when 
they have been kiued and cooked, all Norman 
perijuisites, such as beef, veal, venison, pork, 
mnttom One meat only, the Saxon claimed 
—^tlie only one a boor gets even in our own 
days very often—namely, bacon. 

Manners in words may be illubtrated out of 
the familiar syllables, husband and wife. The 
Hous Bond—^tho Binder of the Household by 
his labour and by his government of love— 
will always be the man; the Wife remains 
at home on household cares intent^ “ to 
weave,” said our forefathers, for wife and 
woof are of one origin. Our word “club,” 
which has no analogue in any other Euro¬ 
pean language, spews a volume about the 
mamiers of this country. Been from another 
]>oiiLt of view, the word “mob”—an abbre¬ 
viation of mobile (moveable)—characterises 
perfectly the maimers of the multitude, 
whether we look at them bodily as they 
Btiiiid in a dense ci'owd, shifting to and £ro ; 
or mentally, as their opinions are stirred 
and swayed at will by foolish mis-leaders. 

For the morality of words, it is a good 
thing that in England generally, though by 
111 ) means always, we give to bad things bad 
names. Bobbers in Hungary are called “ the 
poor people,” and the phrase of pity shows 
that they are forced to robbery. A black¬ 
leg is c^led in France, e/tevalier Undustri^, 
and the phi'iise shows that in France vice is 
too lightly regarded. Those whom we in 
England call “unfortunate," the French call 
“ daughters of joywe distinguish loves 
and likings, and adapt to a peculiar use the 
French word amour. The French have but' 
one word for love, and feel no desecration in 
applying it a^e to wives and sweetmeats. 
We might point a moral from ^ese things. 
There js a nomelj moral, again, in our word, 
wSeu we call the avaricious man a miser,— 
miserable. 

Sometimes the using id a bad word for ia 
ba<l thing springs out of a defiance of morality. 
A FrencL word ofteq used in fiighuid, rouS, 
for a profiigate,.arose in :£his way. The 3?uke 


of Orleans, Btgent of Erahee’a^ the death 
of Louis XIV., gloried id wdl oianpany. He 
wilfully chose for his companiOin' men whoso 
wickedness had made them worthy of the 


severest punishmoat Uie law inflicted;— 
bre^ug on the whed.. Setm he gloried in 
calling them his rowJi; "being a verb 
derived from the FrewBh ^qrd fiar wheel, and 
indicating the distinction f6e whioh his. asso¬ 
ciates were qualified.. 

We tread over uncounted wonders vrh«a we 
walk, wherever upon this world’s sUr&oe we 
may be. ‘A myriad of marvels are at work 
within the little compass of our bodies while 
we live. Beneath the primary expression of 
our thoughts and...wants, the stream of our 
own histoiy, iiiue:^j^d outer, mns wondj^ully 
blended with th4''l^ure of4.he words we 
use. Dive into-t^t subject we may, we 
never touch the bottom. The simplest 
prattle of a child ia but the light surface of 
a deep dark sea containmg many treasures. 
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Maximo a little excursion, other day, by 
railway, I had a sudden hgidy to get out at 
Staines. I was attraQt.c^l*by the quiet look 
of the village, and its trees and hedges, in their 
autumnal mrb. As 1 strolled along, what 
a contrast 1 felt it to the hurrying crowd of 
the Strand, which I had left only forty 
minutes ago! There, all noise, and numbers, 
and floating smuts, and an eddy of conflict¬ 
ing passengers and vehicles; here, all quietude, 
and a thimy-scattered population, with green 
fields round about, and the river Colne softly 
and regularly gliding on its course. 

But the village itself 1 What a change ha<l it 
undergone since last I passeil through it, on 
the top of a fonr-horse coach, spanking along 
over the bridge, twenty years ago ! Over 
that same bridge there used at that time to 
pass some six-aud-thirty four-hors# coaches 
every day,—fine, well-appointed, gallant turn¬ 
outs, to wonder and admire at which all the 
inhabitants ran to their doors, or thrust their 
heads and shoulders from the windows, while 
boys cheered them as they rattled past, and 
ran by the side with inflated oheeks, until fairly 
beyond the precincts of the village. Now, 
these gallant coaches have disappeared in the 
dark distance,and in the dusty clondsof science 
and uf change, rather than of years;. and a 
[long passenger-train, headed by a roaring 
locqmotive, dashes across the village, every 
half-hour, over the heads and houses of the 
“ oldest iuliabitouts.” 

A bright autumnal snn shines, with coy 
glances, on the river Colne, which returns a 
cool and pleasant smile as of yoi*e, while tho 
red and yellow leaves float down its stream, 
towards the flour-mill, hard ; but the twJde 
of the place is gone. The little traffic that 
remains is, at aU events, of that quiet kind 
which a casual visitor unavoidably compares 
with the inexplicable existence of so many 
of our little towns, wi& Hieir dusky littlo 
obsol^ a hundred miles’ distance 

from thelmtitrapdlia. 
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FuR of these and aimijiff r^laetiom, parUy 
rndnced by the qaietude -of nod 

partly by the fa^ng hues of aiutuma that 
Hirrouna it, 1 walk mechanically onwards, 
towards the flpar-mill, It is a water-mill, 
turned by the Oolue^^^'Clireen meadows are 
around it. Bat what * ^quantity of linen is 
laid out to bleach, xqmu. the meadow nearest 
the mUl 1 Why, t|tere imtst be an acre and 
a half of sheets, and tame-clotha, and jack- 
towels 1 While thus gazing, the sky becomes 
overcalsl^ and a- dadc and threatening cloud 
comes tolling and nnrolBng itself this, way, 
See, from one of the lou^^oors of the miU, 
a crowd of people rusWhitotth into the field 1 
They am not millers—they cannot be laun¬ 
dresses. There are sixty or seventy of them, 
men and/bo^s. They hurry to the field, and 
each one seizes something he can carry, such 
as a jack-towel; but two go to a table-cloth, 
and’ tbrae biy hold of the comers of a sheet. 
What wonderful thing has happened to the 
bl^hing liu^n t Earn piece is not only as 
stiff as a boardV?^ a bo^u-oour, but ap{^)ear8 to 
be as heavy. TUeS^^ and boys carry these 
ouirioaities into the mm, and then hurry forth 
for the remainder, so that the field is clearai, 
and now lies in aU its natural greenness, 

•' ready to receive the shower. 

A terrible shower it seems to he that is 
about to descend. I have no umbrella, and 1 
make for the mill-door. There, I am met 
with the repelling announcement, painted up 
ir-“No admittance, except on business." 1 
ask to see the foreman, and fi'aukly tell him 
what my business is—^it is to get out of the 
rain. He BmUes, but shakes Ida head, and 
{mints to a little inn not far off. Before 
do{)arting, 1 inquire the cause of the extraordi¬ 
nary wei^t and stiffness of the table-cloths, 
and sheets, and jack-towels, that have just been 
carried into the mill .—“ They are nothing of 
the sort, sir,” answers the foreman; “ they 
are pieces of paper.”—“ Of pajier t ” — “ Yes.” 
—^“Not to write letters upon]”—^“No, sir; 
to make a Imat,”—“For whom ] ”—“ For the 
Fasba of Egypt." 

Hearing this, I at once found that I had 
some businmui in the mill. I explained 
to ^e fore^n that 1 was not a rival 
l>apor-manafactarer, aot a boat-builder, nor a 
prying speculator, nor a government officer of 
any kind, but simply^a Household Word; 
whereupon I was presently admitted. The 
threatening shower passed over sooh after 
this, and out ^aiu sallied the troop, bearing 
their respective shares of “paper,” to lay 
down upon the grass, as -before. They were 
plaoed there to dry, in the air and bun. i 

I- found the interior of the miiu, with its 
adjoining house, divided and appi^iaated in i 
a very mgeuLous manner. The business of j 
the null, wr grinding corn, was carried on, .as I 
it always hadron; but its present owner' was 
Mr. Oharlea Bielefeld, the papier-iu&ch4'inamr- 
■fneturer, of Wellirmton Street, Strand, Lon-! 
don; and he had taken a lease of the mill and 


premiaea, in order to try' the experiments of a 
new intenticn, and to carry on a new branch 
of his bosinesi^ in poianance of this invention. 
To this end, one room in the mill, grimnd corn; 
bnothen ground rags; one, had the machinery 
of the flour-milL—-mitftbetc, that of his papier 
mAch& The bed-rooms of the house adjoining 
were half-filled with picture-frames, having - 
all the appearance of the rioh^ carvings in 
oak, maple, mahogany, ebony, and the bmdest 
or most intricate filigree or scroll-work in iron 
and bronze,—but every morsel of it paper, or, 
rather mashed rags, ^e lower rooms of the 
house were nearly all appropriated to painting- 
rooms, where several Italian artists, of supe¬ 
rior talent and skill, were employed upon great 
slabs, that had every appearance of polished 
marble, but were of the same homely composi¬ 
tion I have mentioned. Even the kitchens 
had to contribute their share to the “ great 
workand I saw a carpenter’s planing dbow 
advance and retreat in alarming proximity 
to a leg of mutton roasting. 

From the foreman, whom I found very 
obliging, and from one of the artists engaged 
in painting a ferocious tiger on a delicate blue 
enamelled ground, I obtained the following 
elucidation of the amusing and no less inter¬ 
esting scenes, the outlines of which we have 
just hastily sketched. 

' The Pasha of Egypt—having found that 
richly-painted pam^ in his jtleasure-yaeht 
were coatinually flitting or wai'ping with 
the heat, and that fine carvings in wood, and 
other decorations and works of ai't in tliat 
; material, and also in plaster, frequently 
cracked and fell to pieces from the same action 
of the climate—suddenly bethought liim of 
papier mficbd, not only for the oiuamentsil 
work, but to form the main substance of the 
whole interior, fore and aft, of his yacht. 
Panels, bulk-heads, staircases, partitions, he 
wanted to have them all of papier mllclifi. 
Without inquiring if such a thing had ever 
been seen before, or if paper had ever yet 
been wrought to any such consistency—as, 
indeed, it never had, or anything approach¬ 
ing to it, in the magnitude required—his 
Highness sent word to ceriain opulent and 
intel%ent Greek merchants upw m London, 
making known his orders, and taking it for 
granted that somebody would be found in 
England to execute them, l^e merchants 
having carefully examined all the, works in 
the above-mentioned material which were sent 
to the Great Exhibition, were of course very 
much struck -with the colossal column and 
Corinthian . capital manufimtored by Mr. 
Charles Bielefeld, together with other works 
of his, showing great origmaJity and a perfect 
oompiand over the materiaL : To him, there¬ 
fore, th^ applied, making known jhe wishes 
ofHiglmess the Pasha, and. in the event 


01 tfie tiling heuig found jai^feic^ble, proposing 
a ooqtract, < ' 

Mr. ^Jielefeld a(Cewdingly made some expe¬ 
riments, and models, both with papier mfich^, 
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aad for ttew machin^ that would be'tiiiok paste, mid is tkoAres^ .to be pressed ’ 
reqoW, and soon beoommg convinced that into flacn moulds as siw^preflEt^ fw it. ..The 
he could e^bot what was required, he sighed a latest of these inveDti«Ql,ia^^i^e patented 
' contract. Oiffiarent pieces of wbrknumship some-jcars since by 5fol JBSeleftM, 

-have bk'n shipped off, time to time, as which differs materially &okii|.>aa th^areet. It 
they were completedand some of the most is called bjr the generic name dTpMHe'r mftchS, 
artistacal of them are now in course of finish- by way, I suppose, of defining the-ciaes to 
ing. They Undoubtedly involve much more which it belongs; yet it is not, in foot made 
extensive resitits in future. But to render with paper at all,'mt simply with me ma- 
this clearly intelligible, it is reciuisite to offer terials from which paper is made; thud in» 
a preliminary word ot explanation. geniously avoiding one unnecessary stop in 

The credit ol the original invention of the process, as welL as the uuuecessaiy duty 
papier m&oh6 is given by the English to the on paper,—and ae<^pliahing a great savihg , 
manufacturers of Franco j and strangely in tune and expen^ 
enough—indeed, it is the only instance I Paper is usually made of rags, and the 
ever heard of such a tlung’betwcen the rival thought, sudderJy occurred to Mr. Bielefeld 
manufkcturers of any two nations—the French to commence his manufacture exactly in the 
- most courteously insist upon giving it to the same way, but, stopping short of paper, to 
Fmglwh. Leaving this excess of politeness convert the rag-pulp at once into the papier- 
to settle the question of priority, 1 shall m&ch^ composition. This device, amuamgly 
simply say that the Frencn and the Qer- simple; and, like many of the most ingenious 
mans made use of it as early as 17-lOin the discoveries, an obvious thing after the dis- 
manufacture of snuff-boxes, and subsecmeutly covery has been made, constitute his especial 
. of trays, and similar articles, and that it patent, and has enabled himsilD execute many 
gradually rose in importauce with the Ficuch gi-eat works and coqfjr^ not otherwise j 
and Austrl.an artisans towards the close ot the practicable in the same time. The Pantheon, ' 
eighteenth century; but that its new, im- m Oxford Street, the British Museum, the i 
proved, and enlarged application ore entire!} mansion of the iate Sir Bobert Peel, the Am- 
of recent date, and that in excellence of hossador’s palace at Constantlnojple, with | 
workmanship, with regard to numerous oma- many other edifices of the same class, have i 
meats and articles of domestic utility, and been decorated by his manufactures. This | 
more especially of ai’clutectural decoration, aflaii- of the Pasha’s New Boat, is, however, a 
j England has surpassed all other nations. different business, and has called into play a : 

1 But three or four species of manufacture, new, aud, as I tliink, an important invention. j 
I each very different from the other, are often 1 see befoi*e me a large slab, some seven , 

! confounded and called by the common term feet squai-e, .apparently of highly-polished ' 
of piipier m&cb^. The hi'st of these is simply marble, and of .about an inch and a half in | 
the old method of pasting one sheet of paper thickness. It is strong aiAl massive in sub* | 
L over another, thus forming a millboard of stance, as Jt is clegaut and delicate in texture, 
j' various degrees of thickness, to be used in the It is about us heavy as the same slab or tablet i 
manufecture of trays, tea-boards, work-boxes, would be in oak, or mahogany. It is water- i 
cabinets, &c., as described in a previous article proof; it ia sound proof—nothing could be 
on the Binuinghani “ Hot-houses.” The next heard through it any more than through a 
more particuLarly belongs to the French, and brick-wall; it will not crack in any heat of 
is termed carton pierre. But though calleu climate, nor warp, nor “ give ” in any way; it »• 
“ cation," there is in truth very little pajier in can be cut, filed, sawed, phmed, turned by a 
the composition. It is a mixture of whittling, lathe, nailM and screw’ed; it is a non-con- 
or slacked lime, pulped rags, and paper, glue ductor of heat and of cold—^.OLd it is made of 
or paste, whey of milk, and (they sayl wMte the pulp of old rag?. Slabs ot this material, 
of eggs, though this latter must surely have in an early stage of tlie process, were what I 
been too expi^imve to have formed any con- at first mistook for sheets ana t.able-cloths, 
siderable portion of the ingredients. This some three hundred pieces ot which were 
mixture is also assisted by bits of wire in lying upon the meadow near the mill, as ore- - 
figiurSs, or pieces of string, and fine cord, in vioitely described. These slabs .ai*© to form i 
order to make the parts aoheto, where limbs the entire fittings of the interior of the Pasha’s | 
of figures, or the fine parts ofafolis^e, are steam yacht—bulk-he^,parti'S.ons,8taire;iae8, 
lU^ely tp D6 broken off, an event that very panels, lockers, and ceilings. 

. eai^y happens. The oartenptsrre is, in truth, The painlmgs aud other omamemts lavished I 
only an htiprovement, though, a very great upon these slabs are of the highest oixler Of 
one, on the old cIom of-stucco and putty or- decorative art. Some of them have a soft, 
nanients. A'third spedies of manufacture is cream-coloured, 'or ivory ground, for tlie * 
the regular mftdid, with its numerous designs, but the majorif^ are of a deUcato 

applications. This is made by. collecting a light-g^n. The surfa^ are, in many oases, 
mass of "refime paper, fine and coarse, cut in divided into oval, round, dr oblong panels, ou 
strips, boiled, stramra, beatmi In a mortar, which are painted, in very superior stylo, 
and worked in a sort of mill ^th some light numerous^ Ints of Oriental scenery, by way 
glue'or other adhesive liquid, until it becomes of forming an approjiriate baokj-gTOHud to 
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.Bgera, leopards, and birds of c^lradid{^iiinage; 
. ' among which the Engbshpheatiai^t^k&^dsber, 


' Sind goldhnch, gud eqtud poutioiu of honour. 
English hor^ and. fine s^HKlinenB of our does, 
are also, paintod with great caste and 'finish. 
Traits of various kinds.also in abundance, 
and flowers and foliage, ;df course. These are 
all surrounded and eut^rined with beautiful 
work of the kind oomotonh)^ called arabesque, 
though the Italiatf artists who are engaged 
upon them, inform me that in Italy they 
designate tliia style of work ns “ itafiac]e8C|ue.” 
It is comuosed of all sorts of exquisitely 
graoeful fmioge, tendri%‘and scroll-work, in 
the most delicate colours, and also in gold. 
Some ‘ofihein remind me of paintings on fine 
poroehuu. Nothing of the kind can be more 
chaste and lieautiful; and the general effect 
of these paintings combines richness with 
grace, and splendour with delicate 'taste, in a 
degree rarely seen. They at once reflect 
great credit on the taste of the Italian artists 
and Mr. Bii^feld, and on the Greek mer¬ 
chants who nhliseBho'tjn such good judgment 
in tiieir selectionxM^n English manufa^urer. 

We should not mrget that there is a 
Pavilion made entirely of these slabs, which is 
to be placed upon the.deck. The paintings of 
bii'da, fruit, and flowers, as well as the designs 
in gold, are of the most elegant description. 

But I must return to London. The train 
soon whirls me back, and 1 make mv way 
directly to the show-rooms and maiiunictoiy 
of Mr. Bielefield in Wellington Street, Nortlu 
1 •enter, and the first thing that catches my 
attention—amidst an endle.s8 variety of pic- 
ture-frahiea, ‘mouldings, cornices, brackets, 
alto-relie'vi, bas-reliefs, busts (apparently in 
plaster, in white mArble, and in dark-coloured 
marble), figures, chimney-oniaments, monu¬ 
mental tamets, looking-glass frames, ceiling | 
ornaments, and articles of fumiture—is an 
immense eagle, swinging from on archway, 
and seeming to forbid advance into the suite 
• of show-rooms beyond. This eagle is a 
model or eounterp^ of a Set—forget how 
many there, were—made for the Pa^on at 
Brighton; a chandelier hanging by a chain 
ftoin each.^{ their necks. But 1 am still 
more confided by a dragon, that lies 
crouching on the ground behind a heap of 
shafts and capital^ , and magnifieent centre 
ornaments for cdliu^. This dragon is large 
enough to swallow George and his horse 
. too, and still not seem much swollen by the 
meal. He m so large, they are obliged to 
unship his wings in oi'der to find accommoda- 
lion tor him. He la the cdunterpart of four 
immsters of tho same size, made fo|!'the same 
; ftvilion, who held each by a chitih from their 
' ' jfubnths, large and massive chandeUezs. So 
fisudh for oi’naments of the nfinutest Wbrk, 
^d'SO muoh for iqousters. AU made of papmr 
!-^r rather, according to this hew patent, of 

’' H^ere, too, I behold an architectural eapi- 
"tal-dihe same immense piece of oit-manuf^ 


ture that stood upon a correspondingly huge 
shaft on the ground-floor of the Gi-eat Ex¬ 
hibition. It measures twen.tv-twd feel In dr- 
cumferenoe at the top. Tlik is ttie counter¬ 
part of four of the same size that were sent 
out by Mr. Bidefeld &r t|be Bank in duustralia. 
(I rejoice to hear tlmt tiie cohmistt there 
ue in so fiourmhiug a state as this seems to 
indicate). Now, if this |>ro^gious capital 


discern the diflierenoe ; and, if painted now 
and then, it would last a hundrm years, and 
more. But, if such a capital were really to 
be carved in oak, it would cost, at least, n’om 
a hundred and sixty, to two hundred pounds; 
whereas this one might he had, jiernapa, for 
thirty. In the same proportion of cosl^ or 
probably at much less, may picture ffomea (of 
this wonderful old-rag composition) be had, re¬ 
sembling oak, maple, ebony, or even bronze, 
and in nch open-work patterns, so as to defy 
detection at a few yards distance. All these, 
and all oilier manufactures, in which elegance, 
or grandeur, or beauty of form, and general 
fine taste, are brought 'within the means of 
the great mi^jority of the educated—aiding as 
they also do m the education and refinement of 
the mass of the people—are among the most 
cheering signs and tokens of progress in our 
present day. 

“ The flames of Mr. Bielefeld ” (saj's the 
“ Art-Union,” and I fully coincide in the 
opinion of the writer) “present the best 
eWacteristics of fine carving : the course of 
the chisel, though subdued, is everywhere 
apparent, and the liberal resort to under¬ 
cutting, and occasionally neai'ly alto-relief, 
realise the peculiar finesse and spirit of the 
best manipulists amongst the old carvers in 
wood; substituting for the dull, prim, and 
mechanical mediocrity of works in jmtty com¬ 
position, an easy, liberal, and artistic dexterity 
m the execution^ which must be appreciated 
by every lover oi the excellent. They may be 
recommended also, on other grounds; when 
conveyed from place to place, (to Provincial 
Exhibitions, for example,) they are Sable to 
no injury from chipping ^ the common 
frames are; we have seen "the effect of a 
picture entirely ruined, in consequence of the • 
frame being shattered during transit, -^n 
essential advantage also is, that these fiumes 
weigh no more chan half the weight of the . 
UBum frames of the same size. We strongly 
urge upon artists to tdsit this establi^men^ 
ana examine for themselves.” * , 

The premises in Wriliugtott Street for these 
nmnufoctores, are laid out in'different depart¬ 
ments. .In the basemmit, there is » steam* 
engine with all its appurtenauces, It is 
applied to drive lath^, and maoliinery of 
various kinds; and tire steem is applied to 
-warminff every room and work-plaoe. The 
ground-floor is laid out in show-rooms, the 
contents of irhich 1 have already indiCaledf 
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though slig htly enough. , .N«t aljove. the 


Wore taken out tp* harden, and to be pat 
through^ the nnuunentbg and fin&hin^ pro* 
cesses. Amdng these presses. there is an 
hydraulic prese, which exerts an enormous 
power, eqW to a weight of eighty tons. 
Over these rooms are the graining and 
gilding-rooms; and over these, again, are 
rooms where other moulding and ornament¬ 
ing operations are carried on., At the top 
of all, are the carpenters’ worlc-shops. One 
side of the house is separated from all the 
rest; and here, in the rooms on each floor, from 
top to bottom of tliis lofty house, are kept the 
various articles forming the “stock,” all ready 
to meet any extensive home or foreign orders. 

1 have not suflicieut space to speak of 
the modelling-rooms and casting-rooms, to 
me, the ^ost interesting in |>oiut of art ; 
hut the works are not only carried on with 
the Wt skill and promptitude, but are of 
singular variety. Tliis latter quality may be 
estimated when I mention that, among other 
“old friends,” the mask of Polj'phemas, when 
“Acis and Galatea” was produced so ex¬ 
quisitely by Mr. Macrcady, was modelled in! 



this department; the anxious manager coming 
fi-equently himself to inspect and give instruc¬ 
tions duniig the progress of the one-eyed 
countenance. 

The old comparison of a house built “ like 
a pack of cards,intended to express a sense 
of utter flimsiuess and insecurity, bids fair iu 
these days to have its jest tumea into earnest. 
1 understand that when the Pasha’s Boat 
1 is completed, Mr. Bielefeld intends to turn 
. Ills invention of these great slabs (whicli by 
now machinery he can manufacture of the 
size of an ordinary cottage wall, all in one 
piece); into house-building. By these means 
a complete house may be sent out to Aus¬ 
tralia, or elsewhere, all in flat pieces, occupying 
a comparatively trifling space in stowage; 
and on its arrival at its destination, the whole 
can be screwed together in a few hours. 


""bonnet. 

TO BOBEBT BBOWNIKQ; 
sDoassnp wt a imiBiT or vmvAi, azAvrr. 

A MiOHTir aowm gathers, while the eye 
Is by the sun’s departing gtoiies fed, • , 

Fo| they reoiai the fete of poete dead, 

Who with the noblest of past ages vie. 

And, lately veil’d by eardtti horizon, abed 
Bad beauty from beneaflt it; yet a power 
like the pale moon that to their lustrone hour 
Gave modest tribute ss’.a.yopag ally, 

More feh than known, eonading light shonld shower 
Ftom oiymal nm that holds the. precious down 
Of Browning’s genine—winch, when breezes rend 
Fond clouds, its layish splendors gWfy 
With Ungeiing love, its azure course shall wend 
Tatiigl) domlnkm in onr purest sky. 


dsfliied, more sharp and full of corturs, than 
nsuaL It is vevy cold in the shade, and weiy 
warm iu the sun. Yon feel a chiUing 
upon one cheek—^that is the wind; apq^ upon 
the other, something red-hot—^the stin.' 
wind is in an eccentric and changeable mooil^ 
and seems bent upon putting the weatjier- 
cocks out of tempeFjii/i;dEveryb<;SY who has not 
brought out an oVer^Miat, wiaheh that he had i 
and everybody who has, wishes tlmt he had 
not. Some people go closely buttoned up; 
others carry their cravats in their pockets ; 
and nobody is certain whieh is best—so 
frequent and so sudden are the alternatloua 
from heat to cold. Wherever there are trues, 
heaps of fallen leaves—ankle-deep, knee-deep 
—are drifting before the breeze; ocmuionally 
furnishing f<m for “ bonfire8/|^d filling tiie 
air with dear blue siiloke,a,<mu that peculiar 
warm fragrance so sugg^ive of health and 
rusticity. 

In snort, it is Octobei>>and October in 
Pmis; Piu'is, tliat is bidding adieu to <d-ffesoa 
fkes, and beginning to find the inside of eafis 
preferable to the outside. It is still, however, 
a city of sunshine, and there is at any rate no 
prospect of rain to spoil its out-of-door diver¬ 
sions. Such was the comforting conviction at 
which I arrived the other morning, when I 
pre|atred, with true English ardour, to “go to 
the races ’’—-the last of the season. 

I luul a vague notion that “going to the 
races ” in France, was not a very dissimilar 
proceeding from taking a trip to “ the Derby ” 
m England. I had prepared myself for rising 
at some uueartldy hour in the morning; 
for breakfasting in a state of trance caused by 
the fear of being too late, in the midst of 
anxieties relative to the packing of hampers, 
and fears that the livei^-stable Keeper miglit 
have mistaken his ins^ctions, and be very 
ptmctmd in bringing round the phaeton* 
and four in time for—the Oaks; for 
nltimately setting forth, amidst the applause 
of small boys, provisioned for the day, and 
with perhaps the additional luxury of a pea¬ 
shooter and a post-hom—^to wltidi, Ima I 
belonged to a “ crack-regiment,” I might have 
addea flour-bags and rotten egj^ 

But, alas! going to the luees in Paris is a 
very prosaic proceeding. 1 grieve to say thiit 
my.mends called for ihe at my hotel, uu 
fooV after keeping me waiting about seven 
hours. Not even a stage-coach was prac¬ 
ticable. There a|», to be sure, Hansom cam . 
In Paris (th^ are among the most recent 
signs of dviltsation), but we i^reed that to 


ride in a Hatts<^ iu a foreign land would 
be something like proftuiity—almost as bad 
os drinking bitter ale, another grand and 
solemn pleasure to be reserved for Louden 
alone! Accordingly, we set forth as in-, 








gWioasly ae can be 

Sd btoken-baoked daily 

' becoipes more ptrtQr«aqn«laiid leae aeeure) in 
the direption of ts» *‘.Cnm^'^Mart in ^o- 
nouncisg which latter I mnst inaist 

upon the EngUah readw not dropping the 
fijial », ' ' f ,. * 

On the road toEpsom^-^t Sutton—there is 
a celebrated hoetob^^ called ^‘The Cock,” 
where everybody as a matter of course. 
On our road tp Champ de Man there is 
also a plap6;'c| refreshment, which no way- 
hirer. etd iPon# iKfiif^was ever known to 
hvoid. This i» the famous establishment of 
the “ Morwtt," whose name is almost as 
, wdlkhdim.iii Paris as the President’s is. 
Bcffc''**’h*d; would the plump head-waiter at 
The 4^k say to the Pronch substitute, with 
itp^ Jtrabeac^ue f^out all blue and gold, its 
^piate-glasa, its pictorial walls, the lovely 
and accomplished ladies behind the counter 
, (eveiy one, for aught any of Mrs. Moreau’s 
customers n^ know to the contrary, a 
■ duchess in he?Si|^rigJ^t); and,«.bove all, the 
s^emiuate desenpKiv^of refreshments pro¬ 
vided for Uie travellers ? One can fancy the 
disdain with which that prejudiced and 
respectable jierson Would regard the offer of 
a plum or a peach, floating in a little glass of 
perfumed and impotent nquid, that, in its 
normal state of barbarism, is believed to have 
l)eea brandy ; or bis disgust at the discovery 
that a amintr species of refreshment is known 
by the fanciful and mysterious title of a 
“ Chimiae." Nevertheless, victims to the 
same fhtal &scination (which reminds us 
fonnbly of our childhood, and its dangerous 
excesses on hard-bak^, all classes may be 
seen at all times mingm in, harmony at the 

Mire Moreau't}” the grandest of yellow 
'gloves side by side with the humblest and 
most gloveless of omriers, forming, indeed, as 
motley a CTOup as can be seen at any “ Ciystal 
Palace ” (of gin) in Eondon—^with the differ¬ 
ence, that nobody here is drunk. 

Before leaving the "Jftre Morem'e” into 
yrhich, it may 1» taken for granted, we had 
entered, it is as well to mention that a 
grand civil war has been waging for the last 
six months mtween that establishment and a 
rival establiriiment next door. The latter has 
the attraction of beiiffi lined on all rides, from 
floor to ceiling, with iMking-glasa; but it has 
no duchesses pthat is to saj^'the young lady 
attendants must be dassra rimply as “re¬ 
spectable females.” By this happy arrange¬ 
ment—^ladies in one nlace, looking-glass in the 
o|her—the tastes oi most persons may be 
ijSmtified. The shepherd Paris of "^-day may 
in the contemplation of bCaeuty at the 
Moreau'a;” while, next door, the 
moiMni NarcLssns has no need of a brem to 
,,, reflect 'hit own charming image. 

. But nmantime we are keeping the company 
vWX^tfng for, us. at the Chaimp de Mars, or 
os wors^ periiapB, we are not keeping 
them “writing. , , • 


. Hes» we are^ then, at last, on the course; 
and a very respectable course it isat least a 
mile and a quicurtcr round—«o we are iuflirmed 
—and embraomg riio entire riroamferaDce of 
the large plain, which is dedicated, Mke, most 
things m iVonce, to the god of war, fTanted 
closriy against the rOpes which bound the 
outside of the circle^ tririi that e'rident deter¬ 
mination to have their money’s worth, which 
is always manifested by “the people” at a 
gratuitous entertainment—are a niisceUaneous 
collection of men and boys, women and chil¬ 
dren—^bloused, bearded, paletflted, decorated, 
as the case may be,—^waiting, with the same 
patience that they manifested three, hours 
ago, for the commencement of the race. ‘ In 
the middle /of the field are the exclusives: 
squadrons of gentlemen on horseback, who 
are evidently thinking of anything rather 
than their bets—^if they have made any— 
and looking, like men of taste, at the 


brown baize trousers, hostlers’ coats, sqnare- 
toed boots, and square patches of whisker, 
with the other accessories which (as all 
Frenchmen know) make up the ordinary 
costume of an Ikglish nobleman. Some^ 
indeed, have gone so far as to shave their 
upper lips, and encase their necks in bird’s- 
eye cravats; but these are the enthusiasts. 
1 believe that few of them bet much, or 
heavily; but their appearance gives them 
a tremendous character for expcricn’ce and 
daring in all matters relating to the turf,—a 
reputation which they certainly purchase at a 
cheaper rate than two or three “ knowii^ ” 
young gentlemen whom I have met with in 
Eng^d. 

With the exception of these “ noble sports¬ 
men,” there is little enough in the scene that 
the disconsolate Euglishman is accustomed 
to associate -with races in his native land. 
At first sight he would imagine that he had 
mistaken the day, and had come to witness a 
review. Posted at regular intervals, all along 
the ropes on either side of the course, are 
sentinels, with loaded muskets and stem 
fiioes, evidently “ on service.’’ In the centre 
of the ring is a group of mounted officers, 
who have the appearance of a staff, and who 
clearly believe themselves to be in possesrion 
of the field, and allow the civilii^ to be 
there as a matter of &vonr. . The adjacent 
barracks, tpo, where immense gioostoches 
hang out of the window^ seem to favour 
the idia< . * 

At the imminent riric of oitr. H-vei, we cross 
the couise, attended by & sei^, whose words 
ore a-Utye sharper than hri ija^oiiet- Him, 
however, we defy, with 'valont; he is too 
well tOrined for the. duty which. he ^s to 
Mfil; and we should sto^ in macb greater 
awe « the polioeman in England, who miffkt 
possibly use his staff BLere^ among the “ out- 
riders,' there is. much more variety and 
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auiioatiou. IJere there are, of course,'B5wre-^ teaeli the p«l^,^t.pc®3,e art—the 
soldiers—perfonaiag priH^^e* of prospective vnoit of which hia 'dii?^ *>.;iaaay men into 
valour in qudling contingent ontbrealt^ fjoyentiy or despair, and jiqiAesBioa of 
heroic cavuJiieia in the cause of order, which made, the fortuae iate Mr. 

has not yet bean violated. A picturetwjue Bnunmel—the art of ,tyii^ a oreTatl See 

S they are; lounging in tteir with what interest he is wafccWli Aspiring 
js, or leaning against their horses’ sides, jiuth sees the gratification of its ambition— 
whistling and singing, craddug rude jokes, uasuccessfiil middle age feels that there Is yet 
and smoking short pipes. As an Englknmwi hope—as the Professor, with a. voluWUty of 
rrazes on weir bronze faces and martial ton^e and dexterity of finger equally diffiosd» 
l)earing, it occurs to hini that if the French to fbllow, demonstrates every varirtj of Kndi^ ! 
army had l)een made up of such fellows as bow, or tie, from the highly-respootahle, 
these, a celebrated persoi^ now lying tran- compromising ri^ity that says capitahst ini .; 
1 quilly in the Invalides, might possibly have eveiy wrinkle, down to—or shall we say up 
i made his way to Brussels on a certain to 1—the most graceful negligence that evw; 
occasion ! embittered the working hours of an exqui- 

Leaviug that important question still un- site. I notice, by the way, that the Pro- 
settleil, we pass on to the “ Grand Stand ”—a fessor, though impressing upon others the 
hastily-constructed wooden edifice, whei'e a importance of his art, has arranged his 
very respectable selection of the nobility and own neck most inardstically—a seeming 
I gentry, (frmttea and gaming, of Paris, ..are ac- contradiction; but .then bimops do _ not 

! commoclated with seats at a coat of something always practise what they preach, any more 

leas than a rninous amoimt in sous. In this than doctora are remarkably for taking 
vicinity may be seen such important persons their own presoripticjpa lecture was 

as the “ promoters of the breed of horses,” immeusely successful, and^oae lecturer made 
from whom the umpires are selccteil—like bis bow amidst a sh’ower of copper. As 
the Poiie from the Cardinals. Here, too, are my young friend Glum said the other day, 

I booths for refresWent, of which it dues not when on English manager refused his tragedy, 

! seem fashionable to partake ; they are appa- “ i’ranee is, after aU, the fbster-motber of 
rently placed there to give an air of con- Genius! ” 

viviality to the pi-oceedings. Hound the But surely it is time for the races to com- 

■; Grand Stand the crowd is, as usual, thickest; mence 1 Time 1 Yes ; it is two hours after 

but there is no noise, no confusion, and above the hour appointed. The jockeys are, doubt- 
' all, no “ thimiile-rigging,” or “ rigging ” of any le.ss, being weighed—and found wanting, per- 
I other description ; the crowd is patient and haps, iu many qualifications, as French jockeys 
' well-bred, like the audience at a theatrjs.— usually are. A loud xoax —and shouts of 
, Stay, there is an exception out yonder, where laughter chorused all over the field. Here 
there seems to be a struggle of some kind, they come, that’s certain—^but with a strange 
and from whence “strangeoaths” are borne sort of welcomej No; it is only a dog 
upon the breeze. I ask an anusien militaire running over the course; a dog of sitorting 
with a decoration in his button-hole, who has appearance, who makes his way at once into 
\ stopped me to take a light for his cigar, what the ring. At last the great oppettunity has 
I is the matter ? “ Nothing at all,” is the arrived for the milita:^ to assert itself. The 

: answer—simply “deux mesgieurs qui ge hattre," army is not to be trifled with. A score of 
The “ deux meggieurs ” are presently led past dragoons at once make an impetuous charge 
me, and a pair of more horrible ruffians I against the invader, whom they chase all over 
think I never beheld—^but the politeness of the field. Bat never since Abd-el-Eader 
, the old school has nothing to do with mere defied the French legions in Algeria, have 
foots. Alas, that these fine courtesies should Frenchmen found so formidable a foe. Ah 
be passing away from na t enemy making a steady resistance may be 

Another diversion in the criswd. They are easily overcome by numbers; but an enemy 
, evidently geting tired of waiting. This time who will not fight, nor altogether is terrible, 
the gentlemen of France are not tearing each Now, be seems inclined to run mr it; they 
other's eyes out, nor Mcking each other in will have him for certmn! Twenty hoarse 
the face-proceedings inseparable from the voices are raised in conoert-s-twenty sabres 
pleasant Fraueh system <n boxme. A pro- gleam iu the sunshine—twenty steeds rebound 
lessor of a great seience is aelivering a from the pressure of forty spurs, and thunder 
tenure, whiem he iUnstrates by^ evperi- forward with resistlera fury.. Nothing can 
menta He has placed , his foot uj^n a little withstand the charge—^koept the enemy, who 
wooden benoh,. which he, carries about with is on a sudden very quietly twenty-yasds 
him for the pnkpoae, and first imprea- behind his puxsners. ^e troop now wheel > 
sion of the ntnocent qtectator is tW he is round in admirable styl^ and attempt to cut 
aliout to ..tie hk dboa.. Nofhing of the jriud. the animal down with sabres. Somehow, 
Observof he^esfrom his mcket a neckea^ he is idways under the horses’ legs; and a 
chief, with which he soleBrnty invests his leg, horse, xt is wdl. known, is not the more 
I iust above the knee, with as inmdi 'oare.aa ever manageable, under such circumstances. The 
I dandy bestowed upon his throat. His object crowd laugh loader and loudm*, and the 
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dragoons become mdre and laora fla:{loaB. rant whether a handkerchief is dropped, or a 
Cbaaiiie one’s own hiMi in n wi^ is niu fired, or a bell rung, or whether neither, 
Senei^y considerbd the s^arib Impeiess and w idL of the three operations are performed. 


troop of horse chaung a dhg Seats it hollow. 
Ihe dragoons oome to a smd, and seem to 
consult; a dday of two or three minutA 
l^es place before ttkery decide upon renewing 
the attadk; meanwhile the dog has walked 
very leisurdy off tbO field, to the great relief 
oi eveiybody. 


ten or a dozen horses make what m sportmg 
eyes would be eonsidered as bad a start os 
could possibly be aocomplisbed. A few 
Engiishmen, with sharp anxious faces and 
obvious betting-books, declare it to be '‘too 
bod,” and “disgraceful;” Init eveiybody else 
thiuks it the right thing, or oil the better for 


, H'ow the real business of the day is be^n- being the wrong thing, 
ning in earnest. The huises ore coining oii Alter the preliminary stumbling and shy- 
to ue ooOrse. alRiey come, led caressingly by ing, however, they go gallantly; but, from 
the foekeyi who talk together in groups, what I see of the relative merits of the com* 
Bat 1 ana disafqwmtod in theu' appearance, petitors, I should think that the contest might 
They are iHorbarous specimens, perhaps, of just as well have been between a couple of 
the jobkey^ip ot that very young sports- the horses simply; for no more than that 
man, IVatioe ? No, they are most bnsiuess- number seem to have the ghost of a chance, 
like—most orthodox — quite English, in HoWever, not a man gives in; the “iio- 
idiort. Their jackets—^piuk, blue, yellow, wheres” aie ashojwfulasthe “everywheres,” 
white, party-coloured—are perfection; their to tiie veiy last. Now they make a great 
boots have nut a wrinkle that is not unex- strain and turn tlie comer; the ladies in 
ceptionable, tliq horsea they are slim carriages all turn also; and the sporting 

and sleek, and treanH^ ground in the evident gentlemen on horseback—as sporting gentle- 
belief that they are at Newmarket or Ascot men always do, and 1 suppose always will 
—where, in truth, they would not be very do—take the diameter of the field, and dash 
much out of place. I refer to my “ Entrr- across to meet them coming round. Now 
acte "—^the little theatrical journal continuing they near the winning-post. Some ferble- 
the sulwiiitate for “ Dorimg’s c’reet list,’’— minded jiersous declare themselves for Blue, 
which is being sold everywhere on the course, but there can be no doubt that White will be 
and I discover that the simple reason why the the winner. White wins accordingly—^not by 
horses and jockeys remind me of England, is a nose, nor a head, nor a neck, nor a length, 
—that they ABE English ! Flatman! Bold- Imt by numberless noses, uncountable heads, 
rick 11 Ohifihey!!! and a host of oelebri- iiicalcuiable necks, and no end of len^hs— 
ties, whoso names I have learned by heart perhaps^ some dozen or two. In White’s 
from “ Bell’s life,” ore before me. Now it is energetic exuberance, he flics so for beyond 
all over, 1 don't mind confessing that 1 Aad the flag that you think he is going round tlie 
expected to see something like the French field again. But this u only a jovial mode of 


would, ride staiidiug, and not sitting, on the for the second race, and, in due time, for the 
saddles. As it is, the very Frenchman, of third: which are all won and lost with the 
whom there are evidently some—for 1 see greatest good-humour. The races themselves 
certain Antoines and Pierres down in the list do not differ materially from similar displays 
—are distumuisbable from their British in England. The grand difference is in the 
brethren by uttie else than their coloms. interest which they create. In England nearly 

And the dmrses 7 Are tliw English also 7 all the spectators are excited by the confoft: 
At this is^ry, a little Engliim “gent” in France, the maiority, who have no notion of 
turns round, and with a good-natured smile betting, are simply amused by the 
of contempt, informs me that “most of ’em They go to a race, as they woAd go to the 
lieluug to Basper and Pastern.”—Basper Hippodrome; and they wonder, perhaps, why 
and Pastern—evidently a notorious firm— M.Auriol, the admiiaule clown, is not engaged 
and 1 had never heard of them before I The at both places. 

same auUiority further informs me that It is all fiver: the pei^le jiave b^en en- 
thejr (toe horaes) are none ot ’em first-raters tertained—and that is sufficient, «iey ^o 
(which I believe I could have told him my- not trouble themselves about who has lost 

. XV. .a fx . X it __t *1^ X. i ! X t. X..—. — ..XUSbbM 4.A. 


While we are talking, the jockeys are toioklng of dinner, unhns attracted by a 
mouating, and arranging themselves nM’ the balloon ascent in the neighbourhood—an irre- 
There is some sort of sigmd given—for mrt^lble attraction to a Pariniau, and one that 
which, I observe nobody seeme waiting or can at afiy time make him forget everything 
e«.wei^ing, as in England: 1, myself, am igno- else under the sun. , 


Hit K* Wallinfftoii Btmt natfct SumI. Prlaltd bf Bhadsmt ft BvAm, WUMAten, LobImu 
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NEED RAILWAY TRAVELLERS BE 
SMASHED 1 

F 0 BSIB 1 .T, N. or M., you never have in¬ 
vented anything; possibly you are the fortu¬ 
nate, or it may t»e unfortunate, originator of 
some bright mechanical idea. We will adopt 
the latter possibility, and, for the sake of 
some precision, we will state the exact nature 
of the idea which it has been your good or 
evil fortune to work out. 

You have invented a small apparatus, which 
yon design to fix by the side of a locomotive; 
and this apparatus, which is very simple, you 
adapt to a system of railway signals: so con¬ 
trived, tlrnt before every station, junction, or 
siding, if " caution ” be required, your appa¬ 
ratus blows a loud alarum on a whistle; and, 
if “danger” be signalled, it shuts off the 
steam, reverses the engine, and puts on the 
break. All this it does in perfect independ¬ 
ence of the engine-driver, if it should happen 
that this functionary has not seen the signal. 

Your machine not only does this; but, 
whereas a self-acting apparatus might lead 
engine-drivers to rel^x in vigilance, and it is 
always the driver’s duty when the signal can 
bo seen to obey its warning before machinciy 
can take the acts of obedience out of his 
liands, your machine is made to be a tell-tale, 
and records inexorably all the duty it lias 
done. This, N. or M., is your invention; don’t 
deny it; if it be not yours, it will belong to 
some one else, and for our present purpose, 
that is alt-ogether the same thing. 

You have made a hobby of this your inven¬ 
tion ; you have improved upon and matured 
it, increasiBg at the same time its power and 
its simplicity. You have contrived so that if 
u truck be moved from a siding to a main line, 
the danger signid is inevitably set, that a rail¬ 
way train cannot pass without setting the 
danger aign^ as it passes, leavmg the guard 
i^nly responuble for the time wmch he shall 
suffer to elapse beforeheindloates “All Right” 
to its successor. You have your apparatus so 
contrived, that any breakage of the signal wire 
can only cause the telegraph to blazon “dan¬ 
ger.” Vour whole conmvance ibr tlie loco¬ 
motive and the stations is so simple, thi^t only 
breakage of.material can put it out of order; 
you have no. wheels^ or delicAte and complex 
.work} yon effect all by thq, tustion. on each 


other of a few levers, and by. a small donble- 
inclined plane upon the line of road. Every 
man who examines its oonstruotiou pronounces 
immediately that the device is efiectivo, and 
up to this date you have put it to the test of 
experiment moi-e than a thousand times, and it 
has not failed In a single instance. You think 
you have invented, therefore, an apparatus 
which will completely strike out of existence 
the most dangerous and fi^uent class of 
railway accidents, .rende^ss those jiointi 
along a line which now Sk the most danger¬ 
ous—sidings, stations, and junctions—the 
imintB at w-hich an accident wUl be least 
Ukely to occur. 

living invented this apparatus, which you 
believe to be “ a great boon to the public,” 
you wish to get it patronised by Railway 
Companies. Its expense to them will not be 
great—about twenty to twenty-five pounds 
per engine—an outlay less than the average 
amount lost by the prcventible crashing and 
smashing of the railway property. For tJie 
sake of the public, you desire this thing of 
yours to be adopted on the railway lines; and 
not a little for your sake too. You never 
were rich, and now you ore much poorer than 
you might have been, had you not been 
afflicted with this hobby. Your invention 
has swallowed up your time for the last five 
years, and has swallowed up your money. 
Yon have taken patents out, and Deputy Chidt 
Wax and Company have taken what your 
butcher and your baker want. The founder 
who makes your little machines has had 
money which you have been wanting sadly 
for yonr tailor. You are an obscure man; 
yon have no powerful friend to take yon 
by your hand, and introduce you to the 
public. You arc also somewhat of a dis¬ 
appointed man. You walk about with your 
unrecognised idea, whick eats yo,ur bread and 
cheese, instead of putting metit and wine into 
your cupboard—^you walk about, indignant at 
the cold behaviour of society. You have read 
up, and can cite at will, the histories of all tlie 
CTeat inventors who have died in poverty; and 
have left their .devices, and designs, and know* 
ledge, which they could not take into the 
grave, to be a source of property to others, 
who come after them. You are fast losing 
your pristine faith in the power of human 
energy; having yourself b^n aiergetic for 
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en^ne6rs. You found also '^at esgineorsi 
shmink viwbly from all patronage that implied j 
recommendation to the directors of addiuoi^ j 
expense. You found the reputation of a rail¬ 
way engineer with ^his board, to depend 
very much on his emnomy of management, 
and that to recommend additional expepse of 
only twenty or thirty pounds uinm each loco¬ 
motive, would be to put a black cross against 
his own name in the board-room. Thus, 
when yon once really got leave to put your 
apparatus to a test upon one line, you heard 
that the engineer was pro-determined, in any 
event, not to recommend you, and you ab- 
slained from using, therefore, his penuission 
I to experiment. One engineer responded to 
j your urgent putting forth of human life as an 
i off-set to expense: “ Life! now, you talk con¬ 
tinually about life. Go to an Assurance 
office, and they will tell you what a few lives 
are worth. Not much.” 

You find that, on one or two lines, tlie 
principle of economy is so distinctly made 
paramount, that the line is farmed to its 
manager, whoso salary depends upon liis 
keeping down the cost of stock l)elow a 
cert.ain maximum. Such nmnagers imme¬ 
diately say to you, “Granted, your plan is 
goorl; if 1 adopt it, it v/ill cause immediate 
diminution in my ineonio.” 

So you find that with all these difficulties 
to encounter, at the end of five years’ battling 
your position with the railway public is prel ty 
much where it was when you began. Strong 
influences oppose a rock against you,'in addi¬ 
tion to the general i<lea on the part of directors 
and otbero, that to make experiments upon i 
tl.e pievmtibility of collisions would be toj 
a persuade tlse public that collisious do occur,— ] 
' au as.serted fact which they pronounce to be 
a myth. 

Meanwhile, you have embarked everything 
in your, invention; you know it is a true 
one, and you know that you deserve success. 
What will you do 1 We should say, cer¬ 
tainly, that when yon found your affairs in 
this position, you should come forward and 
a{>peal to us, and those about us who are 
j tiwellers. If engineers and directors know 
j nothing about collisions upon railways, 
travellers do; and you may be very well 
assured that, if travellers come to perceive 
tliat there is an invention lying stifled which 
J)ids fair to be a real protection to their lives, 


trial to an .experiment for which you make 
out a sufficient primA facie case. 

Perhaps, M. or. N.,* the above account 
of your proceedings is entirely fabulous, a 
cuuB^ly •devised narrative hatched up for 
the obcarion, because we are about—as repre- 
sentipg a*portk>n of the travelling public—to 
express our unscientific ctpiulon of au' inven¬ 
tion intended to prevent accidents by. rdlway, 
• vorir similar to that which we have imagined 


•as the' product of youir You may 

giv^ then, to the preeedu^'Zwi^Ve what¬ 
ever (ffiaracter you 'the'natmtive 

whicii follows, you will Idodness to 

accept as true, upon our teSt&adhy^. ... 

On a sunny day during the present aptumn, 
that is to say, on the farewell day of our old 
friend OctoW, who walked out of the je^ 
1851 with a good-humoured smtlo upon lijs 
face, there were mysterious doings upon the 
line of railway rumiing between the Easterm 
Counties Station and North Woolwich; 
Kustics who happened, shortly after mid-di^, 
to be wandering beside that dine where it 
passes over a spot called the Coke Ovens, not 
far fi*om the Barking road, were strangely 
puzzled by the spectacle of What might lie a 
wild steam-engine, tearing up and down the 
line, and shrieking frequently. This wild 
horse of the railways appeared to be the 
victim of a party of gentlemen scattered over 
the line, who were intently occupied about the 
taming of the animal. Bnn^g to. some 
distance, it would presentlyand at a 
certain point would sot up a wild shriek when 
it felt the tamer’s check, and running on a 
little way, still more and more slowly, it 
would very soon come to a stop. Then many 
gentlemen would mount the creature’s baol^ 
and back it went, and Uie same thing was re¬ 
peated—^at the same place the same shriek, 
aud once again the stoppage. All this wild 
work resulted from the fact that certain 
gentlemen had been attracted the spot to 
witness a few experiments with a contrivance 
for the mechanical prevention of some of the 
chief causes of railway accident. 

This contrivance is the patented indention 
of a Mr. C. F. Whitworth. It had been tested 
for months, fifteen or twenty times a day, upon 
a small private line of rail belonging to the 
Bntterley Company, the manufacturers of the 
apparatus, and on this little line at Codnor 
Park, it had not failed in one out of more than 
a thousand trials—^it had not failed once. 

What is the apparatus % Come and see. 
Our locomotive has not yet arriveii: we have 
been dropped upon the line by the last ordi¬ 
nary train, and here we are at the Coke 
Ovens, wandering about u;>on the rails. 

Here is a siding to be guarded. Elsewhere 
there might be a junction, or a sta^on,' or a 
tunnel; here it is a siding. It is only at these 
weak points, of course, that it is proposed to 
shield the railway with defensive ; armour. 
That these are imlly the weak points, can be 
made manifest by reference' to the Bulway 
Ccanmissioners’ Beport for 1850. During 
that year there were in England thirty- 
three serious colhsionB, and uf these— ' 

' <, 

2B occurred at stations, 

i junctions. 

‘■i ' ' „ level crossings. • 

1 ' „ in a tunnel. 

3 « / at distant places unprotected by 

■— L signal poM or gaud. 
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. '"yeiy/welL The poiat‘pr6te(ited^lilei» sb 
^Cfoke Ove&s” happeue to ii cd^t^ and 
wenov stand, if you pleaa^^ fdie {ooteoted 
“ point. Three hundred' ya^^ifistant from it, 
Or it may be' five btutdi^^^ yards, there is 
erected the sigiud posdLOQ^e side of the line. 
The telegraph is sroileed by a lever at this 
point whei-e the rails ;jouk, and the lever is so 
contrived that, when set at “All right,’’ it 
acts as a lock keeps the two sets of rails 
apart from oue'- ahother. To unite the rails 
for purpose of moving a truck or any> 
thing else, okt of the sitfiug here to the main 
line, it is aeiseasary so to move the lever as to 
set tlifl telegraph to “Danger;” leaving the 
after ugi^ of “ All Bight,” an act of discretion 
in the guard, but not leaving it possible for 
him" to omit the immediate sign of peril. 
Furthermore, tlie levers and weights con- 
neeted with the telegraph are so arranged, 
All Bight" is a constrained position, to 
.., which the lever at the siding has to be pulled 
apd set, and that if any accident should occur 
to the wires, Vntelegj'aph would relapse at 
Once to “Dangeh'* So that, while such 
an accident might for a few minutes delay a 
traiu,hpr causing the driver to shut off his 
steam, it could not possibly imperil life. The 
whole signal apparatus is so thoroughly 
simple, however, that it is no more likely to 
get out of oi'der, than a kettle-bottom is likely 
to wear into a cullender; there is nothing 
to look at but the wear and tear of the 
material.. 

Now we will walk towaids the signal post. 
Near it^e see fixed beside the rail a little 
spring. ITpon this spring every train, without 
exception, presses as it goes by, and the pres- 
aure iiiiltantly sets on the tele^ph the 
“ dangw” signaL Tha% a train takes ont of 
fidlible haneb the warning to expresses and 
others not to run in upon it, and the “ danger ” 
sigmd so setj remiuns fixed for so many 
tnlnutes as it is thought fit and safe should 
be til^limaHest intervening time between tlie 
pawMg^. ibf fwo trains over one spot. The 
signaT man restores “ All lUghtj” when it is 
proper ^t he should do so. 

Now we^^ave passed the signal pcet, and 
are continuing our walk along the line to- 
wai-ds the locomotive, which is just in sight, 
steaming to meet us. About one hundred 
yards beyond the telegraph, our attention is 
called to a couple of double wedges^ or double 
incUned planes, placed side by side, whidii 
> and down out of a little hollow 
idoiK beside the protected Une of raiL These 
wedges, when the teiegR 4 >h is fixed at 
‘'igoV’ are, by the same act, both de- 
tney duck their heads together, 
at tnu sign of “ caution,” nne of tiiem bobs 
and they both bob up at the sign of 

Thmu is the locomotive stopping for;us'; 
wm^will go and look, in the next slack'> at 
■timk,, 'Tot: one side of .it, is attached a 
^ppikiatic^^ in ' a not ■ nidike a folded 


carriage-step,"tad scarcely larger, ^o little ‘ 
triggeiu hang down from it to within a little 
distance from the ground. One of these 
triggers, we should sav, the steam being shut 
off, does not hang down, but tucks itself 
back like a crane’s left. ■‘When the engine is 
in motion, the steam neing on, this leg drops, 
and the two legs hamg down. When the 
driver, however, shuts off his steam, one leg 
is immediately tucked away. Now these twa 
legs or triggers are connected with an ex¬ 
tremely simple smies of rods and levers, and 
they axe calculated to run over the two little 
wedges which we just now examined. One 
little wedge being up, touches the key, or leg, 
or trigger of “ caution,” os the timn pomes, and 
the sti’iking of that key lets loose a volume of 
ste.'un through a whistle, load enough to 
startle up the sleepiest of engine-drivers. 
The other little wedge being up, touches 
the key of “ danger; but, mind! a trimer 
ought not to liave been touched. Fog 
hail, or other causes, may have plrevented 
the driver from jierceiviiig, in good time, the 
Wkrning on the telegraph; if he has seen it, 
he shuts off the steam before he gets near 
the little wedge, and as tie shuts the steam off, 
up goes the little “ danger ” leg, and rides un¬ 
touched over its wedge, while the “caution ” 
wedge, which is always up in company with 
“ danger,” sets only the whistle going. how¬ 
ever, it should happen that the driver lias 
neglected to shut off his steam, the “danger” 
key remains down and is struck ; immediately 
a lever rolls over untouched by the driver’s 
hand, the engine is reversed, the steam shut 
off, and the break is put upon the wheels. At 
the same time a band moves upon a dial, and 
records that it was not to the driver, but 
to the safety appai'utus, that the stoppage of 
the train was due. 

A plan had once been tried for ^he meclia- 
nieal sounding of a “caution ” whistle by means 
of a trigger; out the trigger not being made 
to glide op on inclined plane, but tp strike 
upon an abrupt obstruction, generally either 
snapped off, or kicked the ol^tacle before it 
on the iine of raiL 

We now station ourselves beside the little 
wedgek, set the “danger ” signal, and bid the 
locomotive rush at it, steam on. Instantly, as 
it touches the appointed spot, the whistle 
sounds, the pace begins to slacken, and before 
the engine roaches the protected siding, it is 
still standing upon the line. We run the 
engine back, and mount into the tender. We 
watch the handle, which is to tnove untouched 
by human handa We whin through the cold 
October air; a deafening shriek, a nuh of, 
stkam, and the toiltag over pf the handle, 
startle us; the whistle is qide&tigable; but 
the engine seems fatigued, and very shortly 
we brought to a dead ei^i. 

Ibis experiment was repeated and modi¬ 
fied, Ihe result being at lUI; times ft oon^plete 
snccess. Having smee ihat day looked over 
tiie drawings and the working plans, we feel 
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AatiB&id that the apparatus is effeotiva, and 
open to few chances of derangei^crat. It 
is, ot course, not an mtentiou to make 
vigilance unnecessary;, on the oontraiy, it 
would be a testimonial' to the prudence of 
all careful drivem, and‘an inexoralde tell¬ 
tale, riding with the negligent In ninety- 
nine cases it would not m necessary; in 
the hundredth it would be the saviour of 
life and property. It would need being 
put in action once a day, to set the index 
every morning as the locomotive leaves the 
^tioD, and to muntaiu a constant certainty 
that it remains in woi'king order. It would 
cost, including signal apparatus fixed upon 
the line, from twenty to thirty pounds per 
engine. Less complete forms of the appa¬ 
ratus would cost less. We may add, that 
a poi"table wedge, screwed on the line of rail 
at any point, will secure the stoppage of a 
train, apart from signal apparatus. 

All that we have to say by way of com¬ 
ment on the matter is, that we, as travellers, 
having found out the existence of an inven¬ 
tion which promises to lessen our risk of life 
and limb on railway lines, expect that this 
j ihviution shall be fairly tested by the railway 
companies, and properly adopted if found 
good. Small as the risk of railway travelling 

1 may be, it ought to be much smaller ; the 
j occurrence of a prcvenlible accident is, in 

1 plain words, a crime on the part of those who 

1 could have prevented it and did not. If Mr. 

1 Whitworth’s plan bo good, no Board of 
; Director ought to fear the small expense 
! attendant upon its adoption. The money lost 
i by calamities on a line, if put against tips 
outlay, may seem something less ; wo do not 
know hov/ that may be. But, may wo be 
* allowed to hint, that the loss of credit which 
follows upon eveiy casualty, is, perhaps, also to 
i be cousidored ; and that the more or less of 

1 public confidence may not be inoperative on 

1 the value of a rmlway share 1 

Austria on »n exoe«4is|^y:> night in 

September. Now and 1%B, X, yn§. obuged to* 
stmy myself by phmi^&g'Vsqi^ (staff m the 
mud, and standing still WW ;sBy back to the 
Bale for afow minutes. ^fheh;i»n I w:en% TviUi 
hMvy measured tread, coiintiiw my 8t^ to 
wile aw^ the time, miscowuag, thein, and 
judiciously begiiming a new oa1ftnri»t.inb- 

Battle through trouble, and itiiC haven ot 
rest will be reached at last ! Push on through' 
the darkest night, and at length you will fipA 
an inn. I found, thus, the Inn of the 
its windows all quite dark ; the house ' 

.shut its eyes and gone to sleep for the ni^t; 
but then it might be easily awakened, 
wooden door, as usual, was wide open, but thtjf 
real door of these mountain hostelries, which 
keeps intruders out, is not composed of wood, 
but of an immense quantity of iWk — and bite, 
too, possibly. The light slumbers of the 
dog having been broken by my footfall, I 1 
waited patiently until his wroth should Lave ' 
properly fulfilled the uses of a bell and j 
knocker. Barking and how^^ on the dog's 1 
part being, however, <he aJt&tomed lullaby ii 
of the inmates of the hostelry, the inn oon- ;! 
tinned to sleep soundly. I could not enter 
without losing some portion of my legs, and . 
therefore proceeded to shout patiently in ; 
chorus wltn the dog, to throw pebbles against 
windows, and at length, when 1 was quite 
hoarse, to stand quiet in the i-ain, [ 

“ Uncomplaining, hoping, till 

Clinked the lattice bar," 

and a loud “ Who’s there ? ” rewarded the 
exertions of myself and my brother chorister. 

The dog, satisfied with sounds of expla¬ 
nation, accosted me thereafter with a 1 

ciliatory growl, and wlten I groped my “wsfv < 
into the dark room, and stretched mytelf 
upon a bench over which I had previously 
tumbled, be. resumed his slumbers near my > 
foet. Mine host, entering with a rude oil- | 
lamp, looked at me curiously and disappeared, | 
leaving me in tbc dark without a syllable of j 
consolation. A swarm of flies, whose night’s | 
rest I luul broken, hummed and buzzed about 
me, and I began dreamily to speculate upon 
the probable result of sleeping m wet clothes 
upon aboard, and to wonder whether I should 
not feel less draught if I removed my quarters 
to the table, and whether there were kniveii 
and forks left there, which ho worse 

bed companions, than fleas. Over the knife 
and fork question I must have fallen asleep, 
for I was dreaming of hot roast beef when; h 
glare of light awaken^ me, end, looking .up, 

I saw two aoiuscla, acco^ngto the expressive 
German idiotp, drunk mth sleep, 'vho ^d 
heen routed out of thrir beds, and were get^g » 
the .table ready for my supper. 

From the dream of beer, it was an agreeable ; 
transition to the reality of bread-and-cheese. j 
The tWQ^ stout peasant girls, unmistekeably j 
red, 'Were budly producing wedges of black 
bread and an inexhaustible amount of goat- i 

1 

! A EOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

j BENiailTED. 

TaxvKL.on foot in a dark night through 
a mountain-psiss, is not made pleasant by a 
sweeping wind, which dashes rain into the 
face by the pailful. The most , powerful 
eonotion excited in the human breast under 
such circumstances, is a pining after shelter, 

I though it were but the shelter o^a oharcoal- 
j burner’s hut ; apd au inn then seems to be an 
i inftitutiou.too eompletely bliraful to, be calmly 
thought about as something actual and near, 
j With my hat well pressed over my forehead 

1 to defy the wind.; with nw clothes containing 

1 a much larger quantity of water than of clot^ 

: leather, or frieze; with my succulent J>oots 
treading* moqptonously through the marsh of 
the footpath, over which I could just make 
j out the lowering shadow of the fir-fprest, I 
! plashed aioug through a mounto^-pasa in 





pain tara ; for wbat COI^d b« On 601 ^ 

&er than sudi beei>glMa^i mch bread-«nd- 
eheese, such s lju»p>^gp!tied kitchen, each 
handj peaeant girie f X ate. 1 emoked my 
little travelling pipe. Hemoriee and dreams 
mingled vith the &et tiiat a stout waitress 
was staring idsepUy at me out ot her dark 
eyes, and that I was staring sleepily' at her; 
and the fancy that we bad raen staling at one 
another alennly somewhere else, 1 couldn’t 
remen^MW wnere. I slept. I have no doubt 
1 went to b*ed, for it was in bed that I 
awoke. 

lifo, there was no laiu in the morning! I 
diaved by a ray of unadulterated sun light. 
It was a feast day of the Catholic ebureb, oud 
eaxis'were rattling to the dooi outside; and 
there were voices in a hubbub of sound, 
spaikling all over with laughtei; and there 
Was a feUow singing in the mountain 

dialect; . •. ... 

“ l]ip snow has bMU falling, 

.Vnil 1 must stay here, 

Foi sisU my darling, 
i can’t, 0 dear! 

“The snow has heen falling, 

The mountains are nhiti 
1 've now a new durliiig. 

And tIuU's all right.' 

1 thought the matter of the song extrenuly 
questionable ; but the melody and manner of 
it were so blithe that they haunt me still— 
eswcially while shaving. 

kitehen, down-staus, I found full of life 
and Imstle. The guides, who keep none of the 
church hohdays, vere fuitifyuig their souls 
with “ schnaps.’’ llie chnrch-goorB from the 
mouuiiuns, wtio still had fiir to go hefoie they 
reached the pastor, were resting hall-way, and 
bqrteting and comparing nows together. The 
wwtrehses were anything but sleepy; the 
ostler was pluimed in a thousand cares; the 
cattle of the timers stamped; and chafed 
their rusty iits outside. On the walls of the 
room, the pictures were of Hofer and of other 
champions of the mountains; aud, to me, the 
^ple talked ^out their local memoiiea 
They told me of the famous defence of that 
pass duiiug the “ French watsand how the 
man who built the inn in which we thou 
talked, had defended the pass with the despe- 
rate^Wrgy of a Guerdli^ and the success of 
Mmineriiug shot—how, in tact, he had been 
iprl^omdas of their unsung Thermopylie. 
WA bold race of men they are who 
^Ued fihis little woild ; they won my respect 
at tile first glance. The landlord, a powerful 
young man, came among us with a bold eye, 
neither blu^ilug nor cruiging; he reviewed, 
ilia gueete with a free good-humoured lo(dc, 
such as nught gione the mce of one of nature’s 
gantieoisib 


Then to me^ fortified witii break&st, came 
tiie,c«tiex’, saying that a oar was ready— u, 
naaruw little onudiqrsed cariosity; for ouii- 
ous the car must te is consfsruoted to 
jog, unshattered, oiw wese rough mountain 
r(^s. The horse was capering beside lus 
pole—^single horses in Austria are not In¬ 
dulged with shafts—und friend ostlei, who 
was to drive me on to the next vdllago, looked 
so unutterably contented with the world, 
laughing to himself out of the fulness of his 
delight, that I determined to ahai'e sonje 
part of his shower of good-humour by induc¬ 
ing him to talk to me. Accoldiiigly I won 
his coubdenue by the offer of a cigai'. Then, 
to my gzeat astumshment, he began praising 
the cigars of Milan in very good Italian. 
That made ino cuiious, and I discovered that 
he had lieen a soldier in the filth battalion of 
rifles, aud had seivcd in Italy. 

It had an odd effect to hear this rude 
nioimiaiu ]ieas<uit gaibJc the nnisie of Italian 
with his niiconth dialect,and icc.i1l lieie, among 
the bi's, the pLons of Italy. Hero, in the 
jiltasdiit autumn iponiuig, be was eloquent 
aliout the tumult aud the roar of baltio in 
the disastious years 1848 anil 1849. XTilHou- 
scious of the house and cart, and pnfling mnii- 
Mly at the cigai, he told, with earnest eyes, 
how he had loved “ Father llndetzhy,” how 
the othei generals oftdi asked too much fiom 
the tired tioojis, how baiterles were captured ; 
bow be did not like eating polenta for his 
dinner; mmglmg strangely the affaii’s ot 
iii'torj with the stoiy of the ostlei. He 
[had liecome a solchtr tliruiigh the love 
I which he jn •'served stdl for the )>omp of wni, 
the ariii'i, the g.ay dress, and the music. But 
he was n mountaineer wdieu he enlisted ; and, 
on getting his dischaige, he hurried back 
diiectly to the mounlaiiic, resolved to (mter 
into service where he couhl in his home 
district, without a sigh for sunny Italy. These 
mountaincds at home, seem to care little 
enough foi the gloiics which we tiavcl over 
soa and land to visit Take them away, 
however, they are not easy until the Ins 
again are rustlmg oveihead, and they aie 
cumfoitahly wfapiicd up in the mists of their 
own hills. , 

So our driver spoke with joy of Ida detrign 
to live anotlier summer m hm native place. 
This was a fi'ast <la\, too, in the next village, 
and—secret of his aboun«iing liappuiess—lus 
Dirndl, his sweet heart, was there waiting for 
lum; yes, ^d we were now very near, he told 
me with a voice that came as if lus heart 
were singing under it. * 

The hen-so halts, snorting, and pricks up 
his ears at the loud souud of horns and 
fiddles in the village inn. Here our tide 
ends. The driver is gone in a miiinte, and 
has iglready found his place among the hap]iy 
throng of dancers. That plt)ce !• suppose 
to he—from the pair of beaming eyes that 
joyously greet him—^lK.*8ide his Dirndl. How 
he prunces, .mid laughs, and swings round 
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Pea«k 6fer illH«N^lii9'doTe 


■ , >‘oOT sHobunro. 

A iiBitkT eandtiae shone over Tienna on 
the thiid <1|^ of September last. . I was sitting 
in the early morning, looking at the little 
tbimbleftil of coffee and the two boms of 
bread, half roll half cake, which a fat little 
housemaid had just brought into my room, 
wondering how, after such slender fare, 1 
could wan; patiently for dinner, when a loud, 
cheery voice come ringing up the stairs, and a 
young German fidend presently flung open 
my door, and showed himself to my astonished 
eyes in the complete sporting costume of bis 
country. 

He wore a high-crowned, white Tyrolese hat., 
with a feather in it; a light-green coat, pro¬ 
fusely braided; black dress trousers ; and a 
jMiir of high Indiau-rubber fi.shiiig-boota jire- 
jKJstorously wide and large; a broad couteau de 
chasse bung at his aide ; a bran-new bolt coii- 
flu^d his waist, and he carried a green pouch, 
large enough, when filled, to load a pony. In 
short, he was in full sporting trim, and know¬ 
ing something of the maimers of his couutiy- 
j men, I saw at once that he meant })ar- 
I tridge-shooting. Had I been a stranger, I 
should have supposed th,at he came to me in 
costume from a moruiug rehearsal of Der 
, JVeischiitz. 

Bidding a bull-dog and aten’ier,whLch hchad 
brought with him as sporting dogs, be nuiet, 
while he put their heads into a sort of bi-.ass 
cage, called a muzzle hero, he told me, 
with considerable excitement, that he was 
off to a shooting party some sixteen miles 
away, and that he came to fetch me to the 
gathering. 

'■ It wul be a warm day,” I said, pulling on 
lay gaiters. “Is there much heavy ground 
to go over?”—“No,” was the reply;'“no- 
tliing but the regular paths.” 

I was soon ready, and without more ado 
we whistled up the bull-dog and the terrier. 
In five minutes we were whisking away in a 
light phaeton with four “ yuckers” (a species 
of galloway, bred chiefly m Hungary), along 
the road to Gumpoldskirchen. 

We found a party of some twenty or thirty 
“guns” assembled at the house of my friend’s 
lather. The genthmen were fortifying them¬ 
selves against impending fatigue Hith different 
virieties of sausi^e, cold game, bam, and such 
matt^ in the consumption of which we 
heartily asiusted. Presently, all prepared to 
aally forth. The weather, as is common in 
tlie autumn, had changed since the beginning 
of the mdi’ning, and a pretty keen wind now 
blew. hearly blew out tbe, zeal of our 

compauioDB, -aud promised to nip tho bud of 
our day’s sport; for your true German sports¬ 
man does not care much for the actual pursuit 
of. game, if he can only put on his. shooting 


Rothes. ffinoe,liow^i^,l!4y^ h^ my, 
d^.upon the 

to let the time be loib ^^«fd those 
member^ of the party with J felt my¬ 
self to be on joldng temis. friend at 
length travelled' up-stairs, 'apd came .hack 
with a couple of ample catskM mu^ which 
were to be slung round our heclm' 1^ ni^eiis 
of a cord, to keep oiu' hands warm. Portified 
thus, we at length got under way, 
melo^ouB choruses on the pleasure of^we 
chase. Tlie Germans sing much better 
they hunt. 

I soon found, as we proceeded, that our 
party , was diminishing; when we had quite 
reached the hunting-ground, I found myself 
almost alone. Our companions had been 
dropped by the way singly, like Hop-o’-iny- 
Thunib’s crumbs, and formed a line of sporting 
posts some twenty or thirty yards apart from 
one another. We then stood at, ease for an 
hour, with a keen wind in our teeth ; while a 
section of our party took a.Circuit for the 
establishment of a circle, ^r^^Ithin which the 
game was to be hemmed. 

My friend at this time had an oppor¬ 
tunity of introducing me to a few sttitiouaiy 
brethren. A fat little Sanebo,',fri dress 
boots, with a coat much too smalt for, his 
broad back, stood nearest to us. He^waa 
amed with a small Swedish rifle, which was 
loaded with ball. When niy friend presented 
me to him as “ Sir Smith,” he answered “ Mr. 
Sir, your most obedient servant.” Tbe rest 
were a motley group of oflScera iu unifom, 
and men hi every costume but what we should 
suppose to be the right one; fine picturesque 
fellows with sweeping moustaches, good 
beards, and gorgeously coloured clothes. A 
painter might h^ave been glad of them,—• 
though certainly an English painter never 
would have grouped them in a sketch of 
partridge shooting. 

At length a hum along the line informed 
us that the sport was sliortly to begin; and 
a student from Bonn who had included 
English in his studies turned to me with 
some excitement, saying “ Sor, if you please 
now we cotch them will.” Assuredly, th^e 
galloped bares in plenty down upon us with 
their heads up, and the partridges were darting 
upward like rockets in all directions. 
quiet,” said I to the student, “ for here •. \ 

a hare'! ”—“ T fear mo not,” was ' the ” 
reply. The student, shutting both his eyo%; 
let off at the same time both his barrels, 
and a horrid howl from my friend’s hidl- j 
clog, told us tho result,.‘which was pre- ' 
cisely the reverse of that which was cither 
intended or desired, A sharp fire now 
rang along our. line, and the hare fell* 
When we took' him up, it appeared that 
our stout little friend with the rifle had the 
credit, of one amoi» the luCky shots; for 
besides being riddled like asw'e, our victim • 
had his head almost blown off. . , 

In some alarm at these proceedings, 1 . 
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refraiaM from firing, in ordOT I mig^t at last to 'nrimder liomeward. We departed 
keep'» WBafy and an auxious Upon tke through the fields and vineyards, singing’ as 

gentleman who had jnst duA dog. My 'cve came; >for Germans breathe an atn»>- 

, relief was inexpressible^ one of the sphere of music. clear bell-like Voices 

keepers told me that he’Cmd do no fartlter of the young girls' sounded very sweetly 
harm, precaution hi^ng taken to load in the ftill air of’the evening, as we 
his gnu with powder omy, and not to pat in trooped pleasantly alon^. Of one voice I still 
very much of imat. remember the soft, liquid, pleading tones; the 

My next care was to persuade onr sports- songstress looked so plmd and* so gentle, 
men to leash up their dogs, or at least to send that one felt angels to be possible even On 
them to'the redr; for, as tlie bares came this side of the stars, 
dow^ the dogs immediately ran at them and And so our shooting party ended. 

gave chase, so that for 'some time there ____ 

was no shooting to be had. One gentleman, 

who estabUsbeiif an acquaintance by asking me THE BOBBIN-MILL AT AMBLESIDE. 

whether I came “from England out,” warned - 

off the by his stentorian hunting songs; October is the time for the late traveller 
otherO IxTOke the line, and ran into the circle, in the Lake District to wonder why little 
thereby' exposing their limbs to the attack parties of men jire roaming at mid-day on 
of small snot; others fiogged their dogs, the hill-sides, leaving their business below 
who responded with discordant j'ells; and just as the daylight hours are becoming 
all had horns or whistles, into which they precious. October is the time for residents in 
blew with lamentable perseverance, when the district to look up anxiously to these liill- 
they were not ^^erwise employed. I grew sides, and to peep into the recesses of the 
at f^t accustomM^to thiS mode of sport. As mountains, to see what woo<ls arc to fall this 
the kreis or circle included only too much year under the axe. October is the time when 
game, by the time onr lines closed we had the gentleman checks his horse under tho 
killed one hundred and forty-five hares, and groat sycamore m the village, or lieforc the 
twenty-tliree brace of bhxls. nmrket-cross in the little towns, and reads, 

, It’was now about three o’clock in the after- over the heads of the group on foot, tlie hand- 
noon ; for we had begun late, and with one bills, nailed up, or stuck on, which tell what 
delay or another the day had almost slipped lots of coppice-wood are on view for sale 
out of our hands. The keener sportsmen of during the latter days of the month. October 
our party were very anxious, therefore, to is the time when tire land agent, well-booted, 
make the host use of our remaining time, makes his way through moss, bog, bi’ambics, 
But the appearance of a bevy of ladies wan- and underwood, into every coi-ncr of certain 
dering towards us through the distant fields, plantations, followed by a labourer, who ' 
with a fow symptoms of lunch, gave us now carries a great pot of white or red paint, and 
reason to expect a rest of some duration. So a brush, wherewith he marks the wood that is 
It tirmed out. Our quarter-imister had doomed. Octol)er is the time when the cobper. 
pitched upon a pleasant nook in one of those and the hooper, and the field-carpenter, ana 
elegant little patches of ground, half wood, the bobbin-maker, come up from town and 
half shrubbery, which is the favourite r'esort village to the mountain side, to inspect the 
of pheasants. There, disembarrassing our- timber and coppice that are to be solit These 
salves of our guns, which had been slung over are the little parties that tho late tourist 
the shoulder, after German fashion, we sat watches from below. They arc not leaving 
down upon the grass. The afternoon had their business in the shortening days. They 
cleared again, and the day now felt to us come here in the course of business, to 
quite warm kfter our exercise. Tlie ladies measure, and inspect, and calculate, and make 
hung their obnnets on the Iwughs of trees, up their minds how high to go, in bidding on 
and lucky beaux obtained the care of shawls the auction day. It does not follow that they 
and parasols. We grouped ourselves uncon- have no pleasure, because they come upon 
sciously into a Watteau picture, and eiyoyed business. It is probable that the weather is 
one of the pleasantest of luncheons. The delicious. It usually is so towards tlte end of 
light wavy foliage of some young trees October, in this region. The air is probably so ' 
fon^d a bower overhead; a glorious hill- stall that the,wet is heard to drop before the 
codllky, with the ^aks of the ^hneeberg, intruders reach the hazels, and the acorn to 
boim^d the view before us in the distance, fall as they pass the larger oaks. The bulrush 
Pkg&t words and merry tales went round is as still on the briim of the tarn, ns the 
liviythe good wme, and before long a vagrant grey r!|ek which Juts into it; and both are 
jBale and a sti-olling flute had been attracted reflected, sharp and clear, by waters which I 
the. distant music of our laughter. Tho are not aisturbed by the wing of fly above, or 
^dle and the flute made it quite certain to the fin Of fish from below, 
the m^e^. comprehension that our shooting In tnat looking-glass, too, may . perhaps he 
for fb'e day vwas over. So we yielded oaa^' seen the first party of wild swans, ardviog in 
selves glad^ to a dance. - good time from the north, and now looking 

The peep^g otf 'Uie stars admonished ns down from their lofty flight, to see where they 
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TEE EOaSIN-MILL AT AJiiBL££9[J>E 


will Dl4uelix>f them Bunintaia jkIoIs 

thB Iwt tnwmiM ^tbared tmit and 
for OMt, iriHh a««di atui Foofo ^ 
valar-ixiMcto Sat food. Th« sWidpipeEs, which 



The seaaoa has been fine here: it must 
have hem fine, ^ thp quantity of foliace left' 
in the -woods. Here and Utere a dead bnuich 
uusgB down, tom by the equinoctial winds; 
but the loaves bans thick: not onlv the 
red leavea'of the oak, but the spotted leaves 
>of the sycamore, and the lemon-coloured 
loaves of the birch. The season has been a 
fine one here; what has it been in Alabama 
and South C^linal That is the ouestion 
which moat neaidy concerns the uobbiu- 
makers of this party. Their purchases of 
these coppices depend inaiiilr on whether the 
cotton ci-op in America has been a good or a 
deficient one. It is of some importance to 
them whether the molberrieB have fiourished 
in Italy aud Iiiiha ; and whether the fiax has 
Hpenea well in Ireland; and whether the 
iormers at home arc caring most a})out their 
dicep or their com ; but me grand question 
is, what the season has been in the cotton- 
growing states of America. If Manchester is 
ill good spirits, these bobbin-makers on the 
mountain may make up their minds to pay os 
higltfor coppico as they ever do, even to eighteen I 
pounds per acre. If Manchester is low-spirited, 
tliey may even reluse to go beyond four pounds 
per acre. Th^ may resolve to buy, each for I 
himself, ten thonsand or twelve thousand feet;! 
or to buy only enough to hold on, until belter I 
news shw come to Mauchestci from over the 
Atlaniic Oceim. Perhaps there may be among 
the bobbiii-iiiokers oue as suro of a demand 
for his at tide as the coopers and hoopers. 
There ai’e powder-mills at Elter "Water ; and, 
as fire-arms are not out of use yet (nor likely 
to be), charcoal is wanted; and there is a viewer 
from tho powder-mills out ou the hills to-day. 

The explorers have examined tlie moun- 
tiun ash, and the birch, in the more exposed 
sltnatiouB. They now come down among the 
ash and beech groves; aud leap from tim to 
tult in the bogs, after the alder aud the wil¬ 
low ; and look well to the bs^el, and the 
aspiring sycamore,in the sheltered recesses.! 
The wood is, for the most part, of from four¬ 
teen to sixteen years’ growth; though some 
may be of twenty. Thus, the excurmon is to 
some new place, every October, for nearly 
twenty years,—‘the distance, however, is 
seldom more uian twenty milcrirom any one 
loan’s home. 

l!he wood will need a year’s seasoning in 
the sheds of the hobbin-mili; and ^jy that 
time the prospects of trade may have changed; 
but it c^es to 'Uie same thing as if this grow-1 
ing wood were to be used immediately; for 
there .is last year’s purchfise stored* up at 
borne, and moi'e or less of it may be used 
this year, or left over for next. 


In passing foopai wob4 "to trood, our party 
winds thro^jh roand lalies'of 

arable lauds, to maoh Im iriaads'aiid pro* 
montones of coppice w)ti<fo iDre scaittoiwi be¬ 
tween. It is Cttriotw tiMt ^ ■Bfeseos in 
Amiaica, and the iqfirita of tbO'MaoidrtBter 
peome, should aiect the Xsdw 

Ditfarict; butit isso. Hunfotads dlveacp ago 
the whole region was covered wnh wood# 
except where we Bomans made cleaxilWsi, for 
a camp here, and a road there. 
afterwards settled on their traces. WheOidAiO 
Normans came, and their monks esfoblhilfoAv 
themselves at hSimess, they sent out iindir. 
husbandmen and herdsmen to till the gioutid, 
and to pasture their fiocks, forther and forfbot 
in the dales, and higher and higher up 'the 
hill-sides, building widls as they went^tii tho 
sunshine was let in over wide traotlTand the 
forest-like look of the region nearly disap¬ 
peared. Yet, when Wordsworth was young, 
some old peimie at "Wythbum (about ten 
miles on the Keswick road, under HelveUyu) 
told him of the time when the squirrel could 
go from Wythhum to Keawiyk on the tops of 
the trees, without tfinchiog the ground. In 
those (lays, the people grew their own flax or ! 
hemp, and their own wool; and the spinning 
and weaving were done at home; and itine¬ 
rant tailors went their rounds through the ^ 
district, sUymg at the farm-houses to make 
up the cloUies. It did not occur to anjr oue 
tlien (about a hundred years ago) that the 
woods of the district would be r^uired to* 
make this matter of popular clothing easier 
to everybody. Hence the felling went on too 
fast. Many patches of holly and ash were 
preserved within the higher enclosabos, to 
leed tho cattle and sheep, with the sprouts,, 
whci-e no other pobturage could Be ob¬ 
tained ; but large tiacts of rocky soil yrere 
laid bare, which had better have xetoained 
clothed with Wood. Some improvement in tho 
process of weaving had before this tideen place. 
The Kays, fiither and sou, of Bmy, in tsiu- 
cashire, had invented the flying shuttle and 
the drop-box, by which much time was saved 
to the weaver, and a wider cloth could be 
produced by one p^ of hands. But there 
was not thrca<l enough or yam enough, «puu, to 
keep the shuttle gomg so fast as was wanted. 
The weaver hod to go about something else, 
while waiting for the spinners; yet, in thou¬ 
sands of cottages, the wheel was whurmg 
from morning nutil night, every day but 
Sundays. 

This was a state of things which could, not 
last: for, in regard to the arts of iife^ a great 
want is sure to be soon met with a remedy- 


machines, during the latter h(|df of the last 
century, and Wore itsohwe,ltwas shown ihal^ 
one thousand threads could be spun by oue pair 
of hands.' Instead of the paw-bdrso touing 
along the mountinn-path, whioh was then the 
only way ojien firom Kendal to Whitehaveu, 
theie might now be seen the ourriQr's wagon, 












HOXJSEfiOLD WOllDS. 


[CandnaMlv 


itriAdiBg lottiul the hills oa a hroad x'oad, 
bi|4a^ng the new cotton ihbiiQataK^a " states* 

: tneha ” dweUuags, but slUl oatTn^ilp^sray the 
" hiiaaespuD,” in which tiu wTaibtoruaud 
folha were as yet dressetL ‘Xlia.^iagle thread ” 
Isheels were destined sdiltir'A^r some time 
longer; but a new SittMlIt of ^ofit was 
opening to those who,h4d land, ^ere was 
a call for an infinity of bobbins for the new^ 
spiuning-maohinea; jand the proprietors of 
bobbitt-ioillB came a diutauee to buy np 
the coraicea of the dirtrict. At first, the 
e&ot^ of thk new demand was to lay the 
hiU-mdes barer titan ever; but, as the wood 
mw agwn, and its owners saw that the 
demand was likely to be a lasting one, they 
began to fioeter tlioir woods, and to plant 
ansis on scnl which could not ^w anything 
more jannediately profitable. They arranged 
a .stmoeesion of coiipices, so as to render it 
to sell to the axe one after another, as 
it rtanhed the age of from fifteen to twenty-one 
yeans. Titus, with every extension of the growth 
of cotton abroad, and of its man'iiacturo 
at home, there^u been a new cherishing of 
coppice in the J3ake District; and much is 
the beauty of the scenery enhanced by this, 
and veiy valuable is toe shelter given to 
flocks, and to human habitations, and to the 
tilled lands which lie between the woods. 

There are myriads of bobbins sent from the 
neighboitrhood of Windermere, all over Lan¬ 
cashire and Yorktitire, and into Scotland and 
^ Ireland, anid to the United States, and our own 
colonies, and many to busy Belgium, where 
the souM of the loom is heard in clusters of 
towns.' The bobbin-mills round Windermere 
^ are, fl^e mills ^longing to three establish- 
", meats) at Stavely ; one at TVoutbeck ; one at 
Hawkshead; one at Skelwith; and one at 
Ambleside; all, probably, visible at once from 
the top of Wansfell. That Ambl^de mill was 
a very humble affair a quarter of‘a century 
ago. Jjet ua see wliat may be found there now. 

The viewers have miade up their minds 
about some tracts of coppice on the sides of 
Wansfell, and we see % their looks that 
before the primroses and wood anemones 
cover the ^oun^ in some dearly loved dells, 
every shelFcri^ twig wUl be gone, and only 
stumps left, axe will soon be oaUing out 
the echoes ftom the rocks above, and then we 
shall see of fagots, and stacks of bark, 
awaiting the wains which will come clinking 
and clanging and creaking along the wintry 
road. While the viewers go down one side 
of the monntuns to see such TOrtions of 
Bishop Watson’s woods, at Calgarth, as are on 
sri i thus year, we will go down the other to 
Jpnrox’B mill at Ambleside. 

I^Down we go, among the red ferns and green 
and through many a boggy iwt, to 
1 |^ rpad, and within hearing of ihe Imok— 
Iba bKilsk (brook) which scampers down the 
kpllow bettNm Wansfell and the road to 
FaMerdalei' ■’There lies Ambleside, nestling at 
the hate mountain—a mile inland from 


tire lake; and between us add Junhleside is 
the ezq^dmte watArfisU, oaUedStabkghyli Fonm 
Orander aa-fa^ragia there may be—-Maredijjr a 
more beautifiil ona A breast vS Mek, 
feathered with wood, divides the streaon 
exactly in two—and each atirrent takes two 
leaps; so that the symmetry of the pieffure is 
singular. The two kseer fSslls abov^ and the 
two greater below, answer to each other, as 
by the nicest art; yet the ravine is as wild as 
if nobody had been here since the old Briton 
and the wolf hid themselves together from 
the Bomans who were making a camp at 
Ambleside, and a road along the ridge of the 
Troatlseck hills. Along the verge of the 
ravine and of the woods we go down, catching 
glimpses thiongh the foliage of wmte foam, 

I of green and brown stones, of clear gashes 
[ of water below, until we see a h'umlile grey 
roof before us, and observe that the woods 
are opening, and that the waters ore smooth 
os the oily flow of Niagara above Table Rock— 
smooth, but rapid, as we see by a red tmd 
yellow leaf here and there. Those leaves 
danced merrily down from the bough, and 
now they ai-e sailing joyously into the midst 
of a wodigious hubbub. Tliey are close upon 
the Weir; and we are close upon the old 
mill, and the great brown water-wheel—a 
very dork brown, but shedding diamonds 
when touched by the sun; and now, in its 
wet sheen, reflecting tlie emerald colour of the 
0 }nK>site slope of the dell. 

jliis is not much like visiting Birmingham 
or Manchester manufactories. For the muddy 
canal, we hav'e a cataract of water “softer 
than rain-water,” the proprietor assures us, 
and clear as stmliglit. The very sight of it, 
slipping over the Weir, and drowning the 
stones ^low, makes one thirsty. Instead of 
the coiling smoke, we have the bahincing 
gossamer above the stream. The stir from 
the lldl shakes, but spares it. Instead of attic- 
windows opposite, we have the old rookery. 
The rooks are our spies and gossips here; 
and they and the babbling waters seem to be 
telling talcs against each other, all the year 
round. The rooks never tail, and the noise 
never fails. We asked the pi’oprietor whether 
he had ever to complain of wont of water, 

“ Very rarely, indeed,” said he. “ It is 
scant only in very hot and dry smnmen, 
and has not been so for some years now.’’ 
“And the noise; is it always like this?” 
Does he live in the sound of a cataract 
0 yes! and he never knows it, unless re-* 
minded of it. And perhaps his men do not 
know what an infernal din they arc IMng in, 
with those circular saws, and tM whirring 4i 
a mtiltitude of wheds and lathes. We b^in 
to shdnk frain it, though we have as‘ yet got 
no fUrtlwr than the old mill We just look 
into it as we pass, and find it a meye room, 
padred now with matmala The path which 
winds up into the wood was the md road to 
the null; and this little yard held oU the 
tiBtIkr. 
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THE BOBBIN-MILL AT AMBLESIDE. 


It is yw)* AQferent now. We and 
ezaDune Bifge etaeka of tiinbeir ■ 

amI» vn/iii'rtiia.fn.MVt nvMLmnM. ^AAol” 


pilaa stand uncoreted at present. There is 
timber think enou^ to make posts; and 


ntHoh of foorteeu years’ ^wth—as large 
.«B a stout man’s leg—whieh is split and 
dressed into rails. While the ciroular saws 
and the lathes are at work, it is as well to 
make other things, besides bobbins; so we 
observe a new and much-improved kind of 
mangle in the old mill; and besides the 
poets and ^Is for fences, we see the legs 
of bedsteads lying about, and other neat 
pieces of turnery. 

I Tlio knots of the stouter wood are sliced off 
before the splitting ; and the peeling is done 
on the premises, while the wood is fresh. 
Tlve peel serves for fuel; the baker buys 
for ms ovens the chips and dust which he 
almost knee-deep everywhere witliin the mill. 
As for the corners, and odds and ends of the 
wood, they are sold for “kindling” to the 
nemhbours rmmd. 

The eircular-saws are from Sheffield. Tlie 
rest of the machinery is home-made, Down 
in a chamber below the rest ut the mill, are 
the cog-wheels, whieh aa-e turned by the great 
water-wheeL There they whirl, smoothly, 
steadily; and between, and under them, 
may be seen again the clear gushing waters, 
and green n*id grey rocks; and over them 
the sunny wood, where the latest bees are 
swinging in the last blossoms of the year. 
Mr. BLorrox’s house is completely covered 
with ivy; and the fuchsia and China-rose 
blossom beside the door. 

We may seem to dwell long on tlio natural 
features ot the place ; but there is an unspeak¬ 
able chann in seeing the commonest raauufuc- 
turiug toil cheered and brightened by the 
presence of that antique and ever-yoiing 
beauty, who is supposed to be mournfully 
displaced by the establishment of the arts of 
life,—We would fiiin convey some sense of 
thw charm to our readers. Wo are thank- 
fur to be able to add, that there is here no 
drawback from the vice whieh is the curse 
of the district,—as of too many rural neigh¬ 
bourhoods. The one great pain to the in¬ 
habitants of the exquisite valley in which 
Ambleside lies, is the intempei’anoe of the 
people. It is not quite so bad as it was; 
but still, the early walker, who begins the 
winter day by a walk undei. the stars, 
when the last fragment of the gibbous 
zfoon hangs over Wansfell, is but too likely 
to meet the labourer st^gering tipsy to 
his work. In the summer twili^t, or 
the repose of Sunday afternoon, when the 
mind should be awake and enjopng the 
iiitorwd from bodily labour, toe many, two- 
legged brutes may be seen, who have abdi¬ 
cated their prerogative of reason, and am 
courting dise^e and early death from drink, 


amidst a scene and att.air Urhich should make 
'met wise and lou^lfred. It ii pretty sure 
that no such sinner neloDgs to this mill. It is 
.known that Mr. Hortox wdi emplc^ none 
Bu<^ From the moment that a man is found 
to have been drunk, he must come no more 
there. And this is an importont diseourage- 
ment of vice ; for iiiue^and-tweBty men and 
boys (onk eight boys) are empiqyed at* the 
mill; and that is a number which tells nptm so 
small a population as the ]ieopl« of AmhWdn> 
They are paid by the gross of bobbidn * 
and they earn from fourteen shillings lK> 
twentysthree shillmgs a week, at an tcrenga 
of fourpenee per gross. There must be a 
change soon. The “ thread-mot,” (spinners 
of sewing-cotton^ in manufacturing town% 
have new machmery, by which bobbins can 
lie produced at five fitrth^s, which here 
cost fourpeiioe halfpenny. There have been 
contentions aud strikes in those towns, 
ending, as strikes on account of machmery 
always do: and the change must reach this 
place in natural course. 

And now for the process. The wood being 
sorted,-—some sold in hlocks to the turners at 
so much per solid foot, and poles to the 
hoopers by the thonsand (six score to the 
hundred),—the tree-stem to be wrought is 
brought to the circular saw. It is first cut 
across into blocks. Then, the block is split 
into slices. A man and boy sit opposite each 
other, at each end of the saw. The man 
applies the block, and pushes it from him 
some wa;^ ; and the boy misbes the severance 
by drawing it towards him;—their fingers 
being thus kept out of danger. No accidents 
of consequence have liapjiened at this mill; 
but, elsewhere, it has been no uncommon 
thing for a careless workman to have all the 
fingers of one hand sawn off across the middle. 
The wood is sliced into squares, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and of different 
sizes, according to the sort of bobbin, of 
which these shees are to make the ends. The 
squares are baked, dry as a brown crust, in 
an outhouse which has an iron floor, heated 
by a furnace beneath. On this floor the 
squares are laid in rows, thick and close, and 
shut in until they are done enough. After they 
are cool, they are bored with around hole 
in the middle, which is to receive the shank. 
Two slices are glued together,—the comers 
of one crossing the sides of the other, that 
the grain may cross, and obviate fra^ure. 
One has a smaller hole than the other, that 
the end of the shank may fit in more securely. 
WTien glued, the cross-pieces are strung on a 
round mon bar, and screwed tight upon each 
other, to prevent warping, while tiiey are 
thus drying, the shank is preparing. , 
The eha& is made round, m the lathe. It i 
has next to be bored. This is done by boju. 
who simply drive the end against tiie steel 
borer which is tumed by maehineiy. In an 
instant of time, tiie borer makee its way 
through to the inner md. The shank goes 













inserts the end of the Bhank, and puts it in 
the way of a shavp rap from a driven hammer, 
which fixes it in its place. When both ends 
are thus glued on, we have a bobbin; but 
with ends that are aquare, large, and rough. 
The boblw ghes to a laUie, where, in (.uming, 
it is li^et by a* stout, throe-sided sharp tooth 
or b^e, which, quicker than the eye can 
follourj cntt off the comeis, and leaves a 
boblnn, perfect iu shape. It is still rough, 
boutaver; apd it must bo finished iu uio 
lathe}—rounded at the edges, and smoothed, 
and, if necessary, grooved. 

Some bobbins, wanted for certain kinds of 
Binnniug, must have their bore lined with a 
smoother substance than tlie ordinary wood. 
When they ore thus liis^d, they are said to be 
bushed.” Some are “ bushed ” with metal; 
some with box-wood. In some, the bush ” 
goes only part of the way through the bore; 
in others, the whole way. When the lining 
is of box, the bobbin and the "bush” are 
fiiited, in order to fit more firmly into each 
other. All who have examined bobbins may 
remember that a eircle of lighter or darker 
wood appears round the bore. This is the 
« bush.’'^ 

' Now we have bobbins before us of various 
shapesaud sizes; some for silk; some for flax; 
some fbr wool, as well as the myriads ior cot¬ 
ton ; and here are also parts ot Uie shuttle of 
the Manchester weaver. Docs anything re¬ 
main to be done 1 Yes ; some buyers like to 
have their bobbins dyed ; some prefer them 
black some, oak colour ; some, yellow. Tlie 
black dye is obtained from logwood and from 
copperas; the oak from cateuliu and lirstic ; 
and the yellow firom fustic, with a little alum. 
The dye certainly gives a finished appearance 
'to the bobbins ; and ladies know that, when 
buying sewing cotton. The eye is drawn 
towards the Aptness of black or oak-coloui-ed 
bobbins, in preference to the und^ed,—other 
things being eq^. The dyeing is done by 
boiling the bobbins in coppers, with the 
cheimcal materials 

We were tempted to follow the fagots of 

f 'own to the hooper’s, to see what was 
here. The new-world spirit, which is 
wherever machinery is whirling, has 
de its way yet into the hootmrs’ sheds 
sleside llere is no hoad-spUtting din 
loud of wood-dust, which visibly fills 
« nostrils of the turners at the lathe, and 
Xnakas the visitor inquire about diseases of 
thh longs. If ere, halt-a-dozeu men and boys 
iir 0 at woitk:, with no newer mactiinery than 
horsey” "the mare,” “ tlie Jog,” and fhs 




of hoop-making. To dMve the p<MO% t 
man sits on a raised log. "the horse, and 
simply siilits the unpselra wood into Wo or 
four pieces, with au axe. These nieces are 
taken possession of by the boy on “the mare,” 
who, by a treadle, raises or lets fall a block, ^ 
to liolil fast his strip of wood, which he thins 
and equalises with a two-handled looife, to 
render it smoot^aud pliable for the “ bend¬ 
ing ” machine, l^is machine nopsiatB simply 
oi a pair of rollers turned by a i^wheel and 
a winch : the strip of wood being drawn out 
between tlie rollers. n 

Next, the slrim have to be made into 
hoops. A man who sits iu the middle of the 
slied, with a stout model hoop ou hi^ knees, 
bends the stnp round within the model, 
takes it out, and ties it with string, and then 
liends within it another and another strip, 
(tying none but the first), until he has made » 
compact mass of hooping. Nothing can well 
be slower, or more primitive. 

Still, the business is a profitable one. Hoops' 
are sent fium Ambleside over the fiir parts of 
the globe. The very largest go to Liverpool. 
These sell for about five pounds per thousand 
(six score to the hundred). In seasons when 
copsea are acai'ce.orwheu the demand for casks 
is great, coopets liave given as much os nine 
or ten po’inas per thousand for hoops. This 
cannot, however, go on. If it be true that, 
by new machinery, a poiter barrel can be 
made complete, from the tree to the heading, 
jin five minutes, it cannot be that the slow 
and clumsy metiiod of fashioning hoops by 
hand can remain, even in the olu-fashipned 
Lake District. 

We may soon be having some instiument 
which will ram hoops as a fire-work gives 
iout B]>ai*kB, or as niiga of luminous vajxmr 
ascend iiom the chemical lecturer’s magic 
1 wine-ghtss. Meanwhile, “the horse," “the 
mare,” and “ the dog,” with their stiff backs 
and wooden heads, look as if they did nut 
mean to budge, and had never heard of 
change. 


EOOM IN THE WORLD. 

Tbkrs h room ui tlie world for the wealthy sad greet. 
For punecs to logu m mognifioent state; 

For tlie eomtior to bead, for the noble to sue, 

If tlio hearts lA all theMe be but honest and trae. 

• 

And fhote '& room in the world for tbs loifi^ and lueek, 
For file hard homy hand, and fhe toti-faprow’d oheeli.; 
For the scholar to think, for the merchant to trade, 
So these ore found upright and just in their grade. 

s 

Bui Topm there is none for the wieked; and naught, 
For (lie souls thataith teeming eorrapifon are fraught; 
The world would he small wereAta oceans all laud, 
To harbour and iced such a pestilent band. 
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Btb&t fortsi^ty or tbem!boa<»oiiot always 
ramUarly* fw tiiera ara winda and tides, and 
otnar ootatio^^encies by laud and water, tliat 
obstnietthe progress of keels and wheels^ 
tlie newspapers present their readers with 
two or thiae columns of cloaely-printed iutel- 
ligenoe juaA conveyed to them from China and 
India byi^ Overland Mail. Of the millions 
who conf^tute the population of these islands, 
the numbms are comparatively small tliat 
take a direct interest in the news which thus 
comes journeying over mountains and seas 
with the plague-spots and spiocs of the East 
in its leaves; and of these tiie immediate 
curiosity is satisfied, for the must part, with 
an anxious glance at the deaths and pro¬ 
motions, the marriages and sick-lists, the 
arrivalB and depai-tures. A still smaller 
nnmlier enter into the pith of the matter 
recorded in these snatclics of contemporary 
history, or comprehend tlie magnitude of the 
destinies that are sometimes shadowed out 
in dim little poragraplis irnm nooks and 
comers of the great frontier regions that 
strofeh their mis-shapen limbs lieyuud the 
Indus, Eor the rest, the news from India, 
except in its grand msults, or when some 
ternble wiu’ throws np to the surface its 
exciting details, is little belter than a con¬ 
fused heap of unsettleil orthographies and 
nnpronouuoeable names, mixed np with be¬ 
wildering policies and dynastic loolutious, 
which are fearfully chaotic to tlie general 
understanding, and which fall upon the ima¬ 
gination of the multitude very much like the 
traditions of an extinct world, • 

Yet there is no intelligence from our pos¬ 
sessions in any part of the globe so important 
in its issues, so strange or startling in its 
e^ery-day facts, or so romantic and pic¬ 
turesque in its aut^deuts and associations, as 
the iutolligeuco wmch is brought to us by the 
Overland Mail. Let the roimer spreacl out 
before him a map of India—not confining his 
speculation^ to Hmdostan, to the palatial 
cities of the Presidencies, steeped in the mys¬ 
terious music of a climate abounding with 
invisible life, or the cool ranges of the Hima¬ 
layas, or me remoter out-posts where we 
have establlRied the limits of our power—^but 
looking onwards into kingdoms and empires 
• protect^ by our alliance, or preserved in tlieir 
equilibrium by the neighbourhood of our 
authority, the Punjab and the Derejat, Con- 
dahar and f^bul, running up to the sunny 
lines of Persia, where a hundred races cluster 
jn their mountain faatuesses|, or scatter their 
camps over the plains and valleys-^nd let 
him endeavour to realise to himself the vital 
energies that are wakened up into perpetual 


la fSha coSisistis 

chua sad -Miafglk* the 

and revenges, tetafe *%jai^ of these 

wild’communities, aad hu ww’fiogia te feel 
a livdier human interest ia‘ tera or three 
odQse colmnnsy at pte^eacA dry aind 
obscure to h^, which are filled from the 
deqMitches of the Overland MaU, aad poared 
out, not always, perheqm, with suffioidat dear- 
nes^ into our diuly papers, Colleoting a little 
pteliminai^ informatidii concerning ^ 
ences and intriracs at work a mrmgirf f Af ghUsw, 
and Sikhs, and Oosbogs, and other dusky 
races iu that quarter, aud ascertaining hov^ 
intimately the security of ^r Oriental em¬ 
pire is involved in our relations with them, 
and how every stir amongst them affects the 
sympathies aud superstitions, the fears, hopes, 
and hidden desires of the native population 
within our own territories, he will no longer 
regard with indifference the arrival of a 
budget from the East. He will understand 
the importance that is attached to the few 
pregnant lines which announce the dales of 
the last advices frdln Bengal aud Agra, Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

The last few Overland Mails have been 
freighted with news of au ommous character; 
for some months to come we may look for 
intelligence still more alarming. We should 
probably feci as little interest in the fact, 
that the Bhah of Persia had thrown a large 
body of troops into the distant fortress of 
Herat, which stands close to his own frontier, 
aud a long way from ours, as we should 
feel in a scrap of flowery heroics out of the 
“Pekiu Gazette,” were it not that the pre¬ 
sence of a Persian army at that particular 
point (never menaced by the Sliw-in-Shah 
without sinister motives) is likely in its 
remote results to affect very seriously, if not 
actually to endanger, the safety of British 
Indio. 

The circunistauees of tlie case are tliese: 
—On tho 4th of last June, the ruler of 
Herat, Yar Mahommed Khan, died, and be¬ 
queathed the tlirone to his sun, Syed Mahomed. 
Now, this Yar Mahomed, a man hideous aiuL 
iil-couditioued iu mind and body, was one of 
those numerous usurpers, whoso (lashing ex¬ 
ploits furnish imliimtcd materials fur the 
dramatic genius of the amphitheatre; and 
his death, therefore, was the immediate signal 
for a simultaneous out breitk in several quar¬ 
ters, each setting up its own elaitnaui, pre¬ 
liminary to an iudefmitc series of discursivo 
forays, pleasantly called in that country a war 
of succession. Amongst the foremost claim¬ 
ants are the chiefs of Candohar, who have 
much the same sort of right to the throne as 
the robbers of the Bhllie liad to the plund^ 
of the defenceless vessris that floated under 
their “ castled crags.” But thfy thou^t they 
had at least as good a right to the Herat ec 
kingdom os its mte pwner, and so they de¬ 
scended upon the city with four thousand 
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lumniEMit; and, having wtaily otwooib^ Syed 
Mithbmddi ^0 reproB^tM to be am iih.-^ 
be^ ww incapHbIfe person, ti^r bitted to 
^ Shah of Persia for help to oiiable them to 
kelep their oonqoeet. The SKuib at once re- 
to the request, by an army 

m twelve thousand men avowedfy to tbeir 
aasistance, but really in the hope ^ recover¬ 
ing the aOthoiity formerly held ^ Persia over 
that province. £n the meanwhile, the im¬ 
broglio was thickening in other directions. 
Dost Mahomed, £han of Cabnl, uiihgnant 
at the boldnesa of ^e CondaJiai chiefs, who 
are tributary to his power, marched upon 
their oapHal, of nfhich he will doubtless finely 
dispossess toem, mid placing one of his sons 
at the head of a large force, scut him forward 
to Herait Xo dispute the vac.ated sovereignty, 
to whi^ the arabitiom. youth has a sort of 
lefb-hMl^ claim, by iiitue of bis marriage 
with sMS of tiie tbousaud-and one danghteis 
of um late Yar Malioined. Of the other 
claimants who have started up, iuclmling the 
surviving sons of the Prince who hail been 
deposed by tlie late ruler, wc need not speak, 
as their cnanees of success are utterly oiili- 
terated by the superior strength and influence 
of their opponents. 

Such are the royal and revolutionary broils 
lu course of development round the be 
leaguered walls of Herat. Tlio mere English 
reader {a personage who is supposed to know 
nothing oi the doings of foreign raecs, or, as 
the Chineso more descriptively call them, 
outside barbarians,”) will naturally ask, 
’'“What have we to do with the fends of 
itheae people It was to elicit ami answer 
thfB very question that we have invoked 
attention to the warning’ voice of the Over¬ 
land, Mml. 

Upon the scene of conflict and conftision 
which we have indicated, rather than depicted, 
there Mis a strong light from a great distance, 
which, OTowing broader and broader, and 
awrooemng nearer and nearer every moment, 
will soon shed such an illumination over the 
battle-field, as to leave ns no longer in doubt 
as to what interest we have in the complicated 
struggle now going forward. Watching with 
avidity every mcissitude of fortune that pro¬ 
mises to prodom a convulsion in those regions, 
jktusris has not been an unobservant sjiectator 
of the death of the Hhan of Herat, and thf> 
contentions that have grown oat of it; and, 
seizing upon the opportunity it seemed to 
throw open for carrying into execution one of 
the old Muscovite schemes of aggrandisement, 
rapidly transported to the northern coast 

f Caspian Sea a body of troops, that 
sooner efleoted their landing there, 
le pretext of proceeding agmnat the 
au^ than, easting off all disguise 
heir real motive, they commeneed 
tiunr onward march in the directimi of 
fisiat. What have the Husmans to do with 
the ei&izs of Herat, which lies on 
fironiler of Persia, divided from them by the 


whole of that kingdom t Ibis ik ^ point 
for consiideratloii. ' 

The invasion of India has long btlsn one of 
the grand prt^eots of the Czars. ISuiy kllilirh - 
endeavoured to Mtinte this dssl^ in*'* 
variety of way%and nuderahundredoiffeMSit 
eveuses; sometimes by arms, sometimes by 
subtle diphunadea undermining other poafors 
at the Court of Teheran, and endeavourh^ 
to sap the influence of the Ed^lish in their 
relation with the border tribes. The notion 
of a Rasaiau invasion of India used to be 
regarded by us at one time as a pure chimera: 
wmle, at other periods, it has produced all 
over British India a feeling of skunm little 
short of a panic. We appear never to have 
been able exactly to make up our itoinda as to 
the practicability of so gigantic an enterprise. 
But wo have grown wiser by experience, and 
can no longer affect indifference to the cita¬ 
tion of a scheme which, whether its ultimate 
achievement be likely oi not, is calculated, 
even in the attempt, to involve ns in the most 
serious difficulties 

Russia IS the only European power whose 
geographical jioaitiou would enable her to 
erabaik iii such an undertaking with the 
slightest prospect of success. She alone pos¬ 
sesses a frontier in Asia, which brings her 
into immediate intercourse with the Asiatic 
nations; and she lias the largest mterest of 
ail the Euroiwau powers in seeking to divert 
the commerce of the East from its present 
channels 'J'lic highway from Russia to India 
lies through Bersia. Nature has set np an 


persevered for a bundled years, at an enor¬ 
mous exfienditure, in thur efforts to establish 
themselves beyond the Caucasus, fur the 
furtherance of ulterior views, which cleariy 
pointed to the rich shores of the Indus. Hence 
the expedition of Peter the Great from 
Astracun, the prodigious outlay at which 
Catherine tned to mamtaiu herseu in Qeorma, 
the subsequent absorjition of that kingimm 
into the Eussian empiq|| and the constant 
intrigues of the Russians to detach Persia 
from the English alliance. The present move¬ 
ment uiKm Herat is part and parcel of the 
some pohi^; and we are Justified by the 
liiatury of the past, in believing thast Persia is 
mer-ly the dupe and instrument of the 
Autocrat. But it is necessary to expkdn vdiy 
the clustering of forem leviaa round the 
I'amparts of f small i&tified TOWn on the 
remote confines of Afghanistan, acquires an 
air of suspicion whlcffi, under ordinary cir-* 
cumstanees, would not necessarily utt^ to 
such an event. 

Hemt is colled, after the imsgerial way of 
the Easterns, the key of India, or, soffietimes, 
the gatp of India. It derives this title from its 
position, which presents the most available 
misis for a plan of operatioiis gainst India, 
being within an easy distanee of oar frontiei^ 
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and otherniM admirably ai^ttated tho 
occupatiim of a hostile ataiy. T]ie o;^ hater- 
veoioo eoimtiy between Her^t and tw lodas 
iel^uMdogdAm of Cabal, or A%hanietan, as 
H ia<indi^rently named, whose present rcuer, 
Xknt Mahomed, has suffered ynoDffi and in- 
enough at our hands to tempt him, 
should the'oppertumiy ever arise, to tom the 
balance a^'nst us. Wo once before threw 
him into me arms o! Russia and Persia, when 
we declared war upou him in 1838, not only 
without justification, but in open violation of 
every principle of justice and sound wlicy. 
That was the disastrous war in which our 
whole army was cut off to a single man on 
ite retreat from Cabul, and which _ was 
rendered no less memorable and admonitory 
by the sufferings of Sale’s brigade at J ellalahau, 
and the mutinies at Oandahar. A history of 
that war, drawn from a mass of unpublwlitd 
correspondence, diaries, and official documents, 
has just appeared * It shows that the cir 
oumstances wliich then led to the invasion 
of Afghanistan wei’e n* nearly as jiossilile 
Ij i^ntical with the incidents at this luomeot 
' in course of developnieiit at lleraf^ and as 
' the details with which it furaishes us have 
j a direct application to the presiml crisis, 

I we will avail ourselves of ^ few passing 
memorabilia from its pages. 

I The grounds upon which wo entered into 
I that war were of no gi'eater urgency than the 
dangers whieh now menace us from the same 
point. A Persian army was encamped before 
Herat; Russian officers and eiigineei's were 
I engaged in its ranks, direethig ami assisting 
I its movemente; and, as there was no doubt 
that, if Herat had fallen, the conquerors 
would have overrun the kingdom of Oabul, 
and finally taken up their position on the banks 
*1 of the Indus, it was clear that our security 
was doubly implicated ui the issue. I'hei’e 
were two courses open to us—^to comjiel Persia 
to raise the siege ot Herat, wliich we should 
have been justified in doing by enisling 
, treaties, or to form a defensive alliance with 
the reigning sovereign of Clabul, who was 
t eager to cultivate frjendly relations with us . 

or we might have combined these two courses 
I with still greater advantage. We did neither; 
* but, with a violent disregard of right and 
j reason, we declwed war, not against the 
' Persians, who had broken faith with us, but 
against Dost Mahomed, who was as much 
I interested as we were ourselves in driving the 
invaders out of Afghanistan. “It was, in- 
I deeiL” exclaims Mr.ILiye, “ eoi experiment on 
the forbearance alike of God anff of man ; and 
I therefore, though it might dawn in suceess 
and triumph, it was sure to end iu •failure and 
disgrace.” And in Mlure, and disgrace, and 
ignominy, uuparailei^ in our annids, it did 

* BlatoiT of fhe Wu to S'rom tfio nnyub. 

Ilshed lettara nid jottnwlv of i^umI ^nd niUmur/ Omo^lO 
anraliijM to Afghanlatan thioughoutilw entire penod ot 
BrtUsh oonnexlan with tbet aa(uitr7. By John VVilUem 
Kere. tveU. BenUep. 
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end. W^ hunted Mabomsd from lus^ 
throne, set up kt iwra the miaomble 
prince he had depociadL.iaid, alter the loss of 
millions of money and nu^ tboushnds of 
lives, were only too glad to Jt^Wtrae that able 
ruler to his throne agaiii. J)^ Mahomed is 
still sovereign of C^ul, eviadiajg: the same 
energy and resolution that had madted his 
career from the bomiming; aod, saelng hia 
kingdom threatened by the same psrila vddeh 
impended over it in 1K38, he is now OA hifl 
way to Herat, to make his stand, siO|^ 
handed, on tlie thi-eshold of his t<wrltone% 
against the common enemy. We wait, with 
no ordinary anxiety, for the announcement Of 
the measures England will* adopt in thu 
emergency. , 

In the meanwhile, let us glance at the spot 
upou whieh the sti-uggle for empire is about 
to take place. 

We knew very little concerning Herat 
before the Persians invested it in 1838; and 
wo might still have remained in comparative 
ignonince of its actual resources, but for ihe 
accidental presence of a gallant young English- 
mun, who, happening to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood at tune, offered his services to the 
liesi^d, and was mainly instrumeutal, by his 
courage and iuloUigeuoe, in miabling the gar¬ 
rison to hold out for naari.y ten months, vmen 
the Peisians, despaii'ing of making any im¬ 
pression on the place, struck their tents, and 
turned their faces towards Teheran. That 
young Englishman was Eldred Fottinger; and 
fram the journals he kept at the tim^ in 
addition to other sources of infohuation, Mf. 
Kaye has drawn up a narrative of the sioge, 
which will be read with interest, not only on 
account of the novelty of the matter, but tbe 
striking and picturesque traits with, which it 
abouuds. 

Herat stands in a rich vall^, vari^ted 
with coni-fields, vineyards, and gardens and 
rears its ramparts at the only point of’the 
great mountalu range whicb presents facilities 
for the transport of artdllery. The surrounil- 
ing country, witliin which converge all the 
gi-eat roads leading to India, is so singularly 
rich and fertile, that it is known os Ihe 
Granaiq’ of Gentral Asia. It is one of the 
greatest emporiums of Asiatic commerce, and 
possesses within itself so much natural wealth 
as to be capable of affonllng suppliM for an 
army of more than ten times the number at 
present collected in and about the rnty. But 
the charm and beauty of the place ie all out¬ 
side the walls: the moment you enter the 
streets, j ou ai-e struck by the repahnve con¬ 
trast between the filth of the town, and the 
froshuciB and dieerfuluess of the country. 
Like most Eastern dtiraj) the interior of 
Herat is a heap of mni^f&d accumulated, 
refiise. 

The art of sewera^ is unknown amongst our 
excellent friends the A^haoa There is not 
everf a drafn or gildly in Herat, to canty off 
the hear/ nnns, whiob, instead of briug con- 
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Otili of tho Btreelis, «r» dm^oSliT isdl^ 
ii^ 0 l»gni 4 it pool% 

< ^'{nncpMo^ in iwo oi^etreete. 

, .«(i!^TaBoe fbr seouring 'jsbimaats 

.' greatest pfmiUe aihotatliii^ q^lliealthiiteSB 

' iii .the compaotest sosn^/t vjfimld, is rendered 
.. .Btiil more ef^ive oj «en«^ prances, which 
prevail amoc^t the pcM^e, of flinging oat. 
their dead cats and dogi^ and other contami' 
nating patziditaes, into the nuddle of the 
Btreete, where l^y; are .suffered to rot and 
TdlatUke ii^ tbe' air. Yet this city was 
originally 'boll^ '^tli infinite pains and mag- 
nifioence, and tooaetructed wiw a skilful eye 
to. defehoeiL'/fortified on all sides, hy a 
de^ <ffitdl^'aim solid earthen walls, pierced 
by .gift^'and defended by outworks, it pre- 
soiM^aa tdhuwt impregnable aspect; although 
attim'lame when the Feraians assailed it, the 
fort£fl|a^(ni 8 appear to have been so much ne- 
^edtM, that im the besiegers conducted their 
<:^>einttions with ordinary tact, they might have 
carried the .place, according to the best mili¬ 
tary authorities, in four-and-twenty hours. 
From the description Mr. Kaye gives us of 
the city, we gather that It forms a quadrangle, 
the four sides of which are of nearly equal 
length, a little less than a mile in extent, 
fronting the four poiuts of the compass. Tlie 
main defences consisted of two covered ways, 
or favau‘braiety on the slope of the embank¬ 
ments, one witlun, and the other without, the 
ditch ; the outer one being on a level with the 
surrounding country. On the northern side 
ipse up the citadel, which, overlooking the city, 
amd being built of excellent brick masonry, 
with h^ ramparts and towers, was the 
stnmgest point of the whole. 

The,'iutmuil structure of the city is per¬ 
fectly regular, and in strict accordance with 
its external form It is divided into four 
sections, by two principal streets, which cross 
each other at right angles in the centi-e. The 
nuumer in which these streets are built, with 
^htops on the lower floors^ and covered in at 
the top with a succession of small domes 
sp^gWg firom arches, so as to form splendid 
bazaare^ realises in the description those 
pictures of Oriental pomp and wealth wliicli 
the Europe^ unagination associates with the 
gay marts W the Rost, but, unfortunately, 
these gracefiil outlines, enlivened to the roof 
with the lively f^ts that fiash upon the eyes 
from the richest stuflhef the East, will not 
bear close inspection. The h^zaars have fallen 
into ruin, and are litonUly choked up with 
rubbish. The decay of all this fine masonry 
is the inevitable consequence of a singular 
d^ect in the architecture, common to all 
similar structures in that country,—not one 
df .l^ptrches having a key-stone, in the 
abeMprof which, a vacancy is leR in the 
agjHrfilled up loosely with-bits of broken 

,|^he pwqlatioil of Herat, (we are spei^ihg 
: jmi it, .as It 'was described by Pottin^r, and 
p the'descHpffcin, no doubt, applies, with riight' 

exeeptiohs, to the praient time,) numbering 
sRogiti^ about i^y-fiVB thourtmd souls, 
conuste' df a strange ruixtu]W''..b£ 

Armenians, vid. Jews.' liWn«r/K!^ate|b4; 
domesrio savniery when Flinofr 'ISwi^, 
whom the.PenSans came to diSpo 8 ieS% mlhd ‘ 
over the Heratee dominion. Ine local. G< 0 i« •: 
vemor was allowed .so small a salary, ^ai he. ’ 
made up for the short-comings-of his xdeomh - 
by plundering the houses of tlie hdubitamte^ 
ana selling the people into davery, just as 
the prodigal proprietor of a w^woo(kd , ■ 
estate would cut down his timber whenever 
he wanted to raise a sum of money for his , ' 
exigencies. The consequence was, t&at the 
people of Herat lived in a state of' continual >. 
fear. They wore in their anxious faces the 
aspect of a miserablo and harassed race. 
Every man suspected his neighbour, and 
lurkra about corners, and hurried stealthily 
through tlie streets with looks of watchfulness 
and marm, as if he wei'e endeavouring to es¬ 
cape observation, or fiy from pursuit.'Women 
hardly ever made their appearance out of 
doors; wd after dark it was dangerous even 
for men TO go abroad without armed escorts. 

The shops were hastily shut up before sunset; 
and all through the night the poor people, who 
had locked t&mselves up for quiet and secu¬ 
rity in their houses, were scared by shrieks, 
and cries, and Challenges, ringing up from the ! 
streets, where the rulers of the city were way- j 
laying and kidnapping such of their luckless { 
subjects as were foolhardy enough to linger ! 
outside their dooi's, or to thread in the dusk 1 
any of the aVenues of the town, in pursuit of j 

their pleasures or their business. Such a { 

state of things is incredible out of that king- | 
dom, or Ogrerloni, of Dahomey, where human 
traffic is a royfdty, systeuiatically worked and ' i 
fiscally protected, like a herring-fishery, or a ' 
gold mine. But there are many iucr^ible | 
Uiings done in the East,' of which we have ytt ! 
to learn the mysteiries. 

It was l.his seizing and selling of men and 
women, which furnished the Shah of Persia with 
a pretext for laying siege to Herat in 1638. 
Amongst the iudiscrimiiiate victims by whose 
blood and muselea the Governor’s coffers Were 
thus continually renlenishod, were many * 
Persians; and the Snali was no doubt per- * 
fectly justified in seeking an indemuification 
for the wrongs committed against hissubjects^ 

But it was only a pretext, after all; and if 
there had not been another motive at tha 
bottom, the probability is that he would- 
never nave troubled lumself to vindicate at ' 
Herat persoilal lights whidi ho treated ^ith 
royal contempt at home. The -mcftive iu 
eajsily explained. . 

Herat was formerly tributary to PerMa.: 
and even when it was governed by .an Athbah 
prince^ it continued to pay tkibhto|Q the ^ah, 
dieguiaed under the name of a r^ent Thht ' 
PeraiC should desire to recovdr!^^her iQfldence 
in. Herat, and be ready tb upon the 

ffimsiesf pretence for making wap, upon it, 

, , ■ \ t , 

^ .J . ' ■ 
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■was natural enough^ considering with, whftt 
naked audacity s^f>interest an^ brute force 
ov^ide all' coheiderationa of reason and 
equity in -ihe East. The Shah had just 
^ough' of excuse in the conduct of the 
Afglian rulers towards the Persian dwellers 
in the city to give a feint colouring of justifi¬ 
cation to the expedition. The Persians were 
• undoubtedly heavily oppressed by the reim- 
ing powers at Herat. It was not merely that 
they were robbed and sold as slaves. Behind 
these iniquities there was a sectarian grudge, 
which gave a marked and special character to 
the l^anny under wliich they suflered. The 
j Persians generally belong to the Sheeah, the 
Afghans to the Soonee, sect. Cliristendom 
itself—even to the fires of Smithfield and the 
massacres of Paris—never exhibited fiercer 
heartbuniiugs and hostilities than rage be¬ 
tween Soonee and Sheeah; an analogy which 
will help the reader to as vivid a picture as 
we can give him of the unchristian enmities 
by which these faithful infidels are distin- 

f uislied. The rulers and the soldiery of 
[erat, the classes in whom all arbitrary 
power was vested, were Soonees to a man, 
while the shopkeepers and peaceful inhabit¬ 
ants were for the most part Sheeahs. Honce, 
in addition to the vulgar object of mere con¬ 
fiscation, tlie Afghan governing powers were 
enabled, to indulge their pious enthusiasm in 
I the persecution of the heretic citizens. The 

i case was a hard one upon the Sheeahs; and 

I it was worthy of so magnificent a monarch 
as the Shah to take it up. But how did it 
happen that Buasian ofiicers and eiigiueei’s 
were mixed up in his councils and strategies 
on this occasion 1 What had tliey to do with 
, the rights of conscience, or the souls, bodies, 
and goods of the Sheeahs ? 

Simply this, that Russia was interested in 
urging on the Shah to the conquest of that 
commanding position, for exactly the same 
reiMson which moved the monkey'-to make 
use of the cat’s paw in snatching the nut 
out of the fire. For upwards of a century, 
Russia has been possessed by the grand idea 
of founding an EMteru empLi-e ; and the way 
•to it, as we have shown, lies through Persia. 
But 0 $ the subjugation of the whole of Persia 
by force of aims would have been a work of 
mdefinite expenditure in time and ti-easures, 
it has been skilfully prosecuted up to the 
present hour by other means—by bit-by-bit 
ucquiedtions, by corrupting the governors of 
provinces, to which the institntigns of Persia 
afford peimliar facilities, and by that subtle 
nmehinery of seoi-et diplomacy in which 
Russia excels all the rest w the world. Thus, 
constantly interfering in the affairs of the 
Shah, ^ving him the most friendly advice, 
professing the most anxious interest in his 
I prosperity, placing armies at his di^sal, 

I fiattering his ambition, and ’pampering his 
< love of shpw and aggrandisemeut by a variety 
I of seductive suggestions and propels, Russia 
I Ims never lost sight of the grand object which 


she hopes ultimately to achieve^ by insensibly 
^PPhig the internal stren^and self-reliance 
of Persia, weakening, .her relations with 
England, and rendering her more 4Uid more 
dependent on Russian aid and protection. 
Over and over again she has' pointed out to 
Persia the advantages that would ^rue 
from the subjugation of Herat, Khorasson, 
and Khiva; and the Shah, too eager to swallOw 
the bait, seepis never to have WeH able >to 
detect the hook it concealed. / - 

The same game js now playing over again ; 
Persia is actually represented in Herat by 
twelve thousand men; and Russia is moving to 
her help from the shores of the C'aspiaiu In 
1838, Persia had some ground of justification; 
now she has none. It is a sheer act of inva¬ 
sion, rendered additionally suspicious by the 
sympathy of the still remoter power who is 
on the road to her assistance. As to the 
claims of the Capdahar chiefs to the throne 
of Herat, which’ Persia has undertaken to 
champion—^liow is she concerned in them, 
even supposing thenj to be valid ? The fact 
that they ore destitute of any legitimate 
foundation, only proves that her object is to 
heighten and exasperate the internal feuds 
out of which she expects to snatch a profit for 
herself. 

It would entangle us in an intricate story of 
Royal-family jars to trace out the question of 
legitimacy; but there is no difliculty in show¬ 
ing, that whoever may be the rightlul lieir of 
the smeared and shattered sceptre, it certainly 
cannot be the aspiring individual setup by 
the Candahar chiefs. The population of Af- \ 
ghanistan is divided into two principal clans 
or tribes, the Populzyes and the Bamkzyes. 
Tlic Suddozye, or royal race, was a branch of j 
the former; and out of these Suddozyea come 
all the kings, by the Oriental right divine; 
even the prime ministers being created from 
the same privileged stock. The Suddozyes, 
liowever, were no more immortal than tho | 
Bourbons in their holdings, and it happened 
some thirty years ago, more or less, that the 
Suddozyes were dethroned and driven out by 
the Baimkzyes, who, in the peraou of Dost 
Mahomed, took possession of the throne. The 
history of Dost Mahomed’s career, and of the 
war vmich was undertaken to depose him, and 
which ended in his final restoriition and re¬ 
cognition, is related so fully and clearly by 
Mr. Kaye, that, for all requisite informa¬ 
tion concerning the popular B^ukzye dynasty, 
we cannot do better than refer the reader to j 
that work. 

When Dost Mahomed assumed the go¬ 
vernment of Cabul, the only vestige of the 
Suddozye royalties that remained above the 
earth, was concentrated in Shah Kamran, * 
a wretclied old man, debilitated by debauchery, j 
and ferocious and heartless by nature, who 
was allowed to retain a pageant of sovereignty 
in the Khanahip of Herat. It was under Ids 
ride that the city was stricken with the 
curses of that fiendish despotism to which we 
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h^e already alluded. The Shidi E!ataran 
had a prime minister, who was a still more 
reptklslve monster than himself, stout, 
(Square-built' man,” says our historian, “of 
middle height, with a hea^ stem counte¬ 
nance, thick negro-4ke lips, bad straggling 
teeth, an overhaumng brow, and an abruptly 
receding forehead.” The human demon, 
whose portrait standa- out so shaiply in this 
! minute description, was the late sovereign of 

I Herat, Yai’ Mahomed Khan.- He rebelled 

I I against his master, and had the honor of 
I turning out the last of the Suddozyes. He 
I appears to haveobeen on intimate terms with 
I Dost M^iomed, and when he died was on his 
j return from a visit to him. 

I We,have now before us a map of political 

; genealogies, from which it is evident that, so 
far as legitimacy, in the European sense of 
the term, is concerned, the true claim must 
rest in some one of the sons of Shnh Kamran ; 
althouj^ in which of them history will, pro¬ 
bably, never trouble itself to inquure. 

But in this map of .royalties, true and 
false, where shall we hiid the Cundahar 
line ? We shall find it iu that misty re¬ 
gion in which horses are placed that have 
been out-distanced in a race, and which is 
weU known in sporting phraseology under 
the designation of Nowhere. Tlie Ojuidahar 
ciuididafr, who, even in Candahar, sulisists 
solely on Dost Mahomed’s protection, has no 
more intelligible right to the throne of Herat, 
than the fact that he liappons to be Dost 
j Mahomed’s brother. His claim has much 
! about the, same validity as any similar cslaim 
j would have had in the person of Jerome or 
! Lucian Buonaparte, if either of them had 
i imagined himself entitled to a stray goveru- 
I ment in virtue of his being Najioleon’s 
brother ; and the paralhd will be quite com- 
j plete, if we can imagine such a claim set 
I up and asserted in opposition to Napoleon 
himself. 

We have endeavoured in a short compass to 
give a dear account of the present state of 
i' affairs iu Central Asia, and to show how 
deeply our interests are implicated in the 
ji issue. If wemhave succeeded in awakening 
attention to the subject, and in supplying just 
enough of information to enable our readers 
J j to enter satisfactorily into the details of luture 
jj operations in that quarter, we shall have ac¬ 
complished the end we had in view. The 
importance of the movements converging 
upon Herat from so many different points, 
cannot he exaggerated ; and as the growing 
war Tesemblea so exactly, in all its aspects 
and in its ulterior aims, tlio circumstances 
which led to Lord Auckland’!) unfortunate 
manifeato in 1838, we commend to earnest: 
eonsideration the history of the Afgh^ expe¬ 
dition which has made its appeai-ance so 
opportunely. Equally remarkable for tlie 
fulness ami authenticity of its statements and 
the integrity of its critbisms, it possesses 
much of the chanu of an Oriental romance. 


from the breadth and picturesquehesa of its 
treatment, and thfe striking character o( its 
incidents. 


C HIP S. 

WONDBBFUL SWALLOWS, ; 

In a previous number, [No. 86.1 we pre¬ 
sented our readers with a i&ologioat Problem 
—the substance of which was the curious feet 
that a Serjient in the 2k)ological Hardens of 
the Regent’s Park had thought fit to swallow 
his bed,—^to wit, a large railway blanket 
wrapper, instead of two rabbits which had 
been left him for supjier. The problem pro¬ 
pounded was the life or death of the Seiqient, 
according to bis ability or inability to dispose 
of so extraordinary a mass of unnatural food. 

He swallowed the blanket on the 3rd of Oc¬ 
tober ; he was still persevering in his efforts I 
to digest it, when we last wrote, on the 28Ui 
of October. j 

We have now to announce that the Ser|-)ent, 
acting upon the old proverb that “discretion ! 
is the better piu^ of valour,” has (inally 
abandoned the attempt, having neither di¬ 
gested the blanket nor died of it; but lias 
wisely evjuled the dangerous solution of tlie 
problem, by disgorging it, after peiseveiing 
in retaining it «lui’ing a perioil of thirty-six 
days. The change which liad taken place 
in his mind was discovered by the watcliraau 
on the bth instant, on going his nightly 
rounds. It was in the middle of the night, 
but ho presently called another watchman to 
hi.s side, and entering the Serpent’s case, 
assisted the reptile —both the watchmen 
giving a slow careful pull at one end—in 
disgorging the blanket. 

We have since seen,the blanket. It is, as , 
wo stated, tlie usual rough railway wrapper, ^ 
It is about five feet wide, and six feet long. 
The wrapper is entire, with the exception ' 
of a few small holes and. rents, and an < 
apjiearance of rottenness in two or three | 
places. Tlie colours, also, are nearly all 
discharged, the fabric being now of a dingy j 
slaty grey. ; 

The Serpent, tliough rather “delicate” ' 
since this aflair, seems likely to do well. He 
ate nothing after disgorging the blanket, j 
during a whole week ; but has just taken a I 
small rabbit. He continues to drink much | 
water. The blanket has, no doubt, absorbed j 
more moistuve than be could conveniently ,j 
spare, duiiiig tlie five weeks it hak lain in his , | 
inside. ' 

One of the keepers informed u% that this 
was not the first time such a feat had been 
attempted in the Gardena ; and added that 
on the previous occasion the Serpent hail 
persevered to the last, and remained the victor ' 
of his blanket. But the record of Uits per¬ 
formance has not been very carefully pre- 
sei'ved, and we cannot say tnat we feel per¬ 
fectly; satisfied on the poibt. 
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The Berpent-speciea, however, have no 
claim to a monopoly in th^ way of eccentric 
eating. The taste of other creatures has 
often been eqmtlly unaccountable. Among 
the earliest recollections of our childhood the 
ftgure of a huge housedog holds a prominent 
position. He was of the mongrel species 
commonly known as a retriever,—black, 
gaunt, and hideous. He was remarkable 
TOth for bis puwei's of al^tinence juul fur his 
appetite; the latter being rather voracious than 
discriminating. No rubbish came amiss to 
him; but woollen manufactures seemed pecu¬ 
liarly grateful to his palate. We well re¬ 
member our feelmg of dismay on letting fall 
a woollen glove, of tiny dimensions, from our 
nurseiy window, in sight of “ Ned,” who was 
gambolling beneath. We rushed down stairs, 
and out into tlie garden ; but arrived too 
late—the mangled renuiins of our little pro¬ 
perty wore just disappearing down the throat 
of the thief. A boy’s stiff cloth cap—rather a 
tough me rael, one would think—^was left upou 
the grass while the owner was at J)lay, mid 
siiai-ed the same fate. A large sheet of brown 
paper, on another occasion, affbrdeil him a 
dainty meal. But Ned could do more than 
this. Tlic housekeeper was sitting by the 
kitchen tire one winter afternoon, engaged in 
darning coarse clotiis, with a large piece of 
dauuel on her knee, stuck full of needles of a 
large .size ; in fact, stocking-needles ; wliuii in 
stalked Ned, grim and awkward, as usual. 
Obseiwing the tempting piece of tlaiinel, ho at 
once pounced upon it, and swallowed it, 
needles and all, before the tei-rified sempstress 
c^iuld interfei’e ! This unprecedented fe.al ex¬ 
cited univcKtal coustcrnatioii in tlio house¬ 
hold ; but Ned galloped and tumbled about 
as lielbro, .ap^iareutly pot in the least discom¬ 
posed by his pcrilol^s repast. Nor did be 
ever seem the worse for it; be lived many 
years after, and died at last, not of indiges¬ 
tion, but old age. The history of Ned is both 
attested and preserved in the family archives 
sf Holbi’ooke House, Derbysliire. 

But as for the wonders of digestion in 
some creatures, the daring and romantic 
character of their exploits in attempting 
novelties as objects of food—wo know of 
few that can approach to any rivalry with 
the powers of tlie ostrich. One day a car¬ 
penter, in the Eegent’s Pai'k Gardens, was 
■It work in a stable, the side of which was 
open to a corner of the cage of an ostrich. 
A pretty nursery-maid chanced to pass that 
way, and the carpenter having engaged 
ner in couvei-sation, ceased his work for a 
while, and stood smiling and chatting, with 
his hands behind him; in which ho held 
a glinlet he had been using. Uis back was 
towards'the cage. The ostrich observed the 
gimlet—saw that it was nice—and, darting! 
. forth his head and long iie&k between tbe! 
bars, snapped it out of the carpenter’s! 
hands. The man turned. hastily round, but, 
before he could make an effort to regain his; 


gimlet, the ostrich gaV'ea toss with'his head, 
the gimlet disappeared, his tieck made a 
stiff" arch for a moment, and the gimlet was 
safely down. 

But the perfornumces of the luld were not 
to cease with this feat; his rsphtotion was 
to have other facts to rest upou. Not loug 
after, be saw a young gentfemto standing 
near Ms cage, displayiinr, to a friend, a knim 
which he had just pui chasecL It was. a 
maiiy-bladed knife. Hirectly the ostrich 
caught sight of this, he knew that it must be 
very good indeed. Watching his opportu¬ 
nity, he made a sudden dart upon it, and 
caught it in his beak. The gentleman uutde 
a rush at the bai-s of the cage; but the ostrich, . 
taking a loug stride hack, stood out of reach, 
with an insolent straildle, iu the middle of his 
cage ; ami, with one jerk of his neck, lolted 
the delicious curiosity. 

The keepers watched the bird, and ex¬ 
amined his cage very narrowly for a loug 
time; but no traces of his preposterous 
fancies were ever vostored to sight, neitluT 
did the ostrich appear iu any degree incom¬ 
moded. 

Three months after these performance.s, 
the ostrich, from some unknown cause or 
other, got into a bad state of mind with the 
bars of his cage, and in a contest which 
ensued, he broke Ids back. His death 
speedily followed, and a poM-mortem examina¬ 
tion was immediately made; but no trace 
whatever, either of the gimlet or the many- 
bladcd knife, was discovered in any part of 
his wonderful interior. 


NKAPOLITAN STATE PK1BONEB8. 

ifxpi.KH, Ocl. 8. 

Skekino health here in Naples, and 
meddling not at all with Eui’opean politics, 

1 j'et find it imimssible to walk with an 
impassive mind .among the scenes tliat arc 
presented daily to my notice. ! 

Once, when I was looking down upon the 
Bay, eiij oy iiig the tranquillity of sunset, a party 
of condemned prisoners went by ; it included 
men condemned for morid offences vaiious in 
hue; and men condemned for political opinions. 
The wrists of all wore bound with cords, so 
tightly, tliat on many hands the flesh was 
swollen; and soldiers behind beat with the I 
but-end of their mnskets, those who lagged. 
These “ condannati ” were tried men, sen¬ 
tenced to a banishment of six or ten years. 

The kingdom of the Two Sicilies, not having 
any colonies, can of course Imnish its prir 
soners only to different districts in the 
Neapolitan dominions, and especially distri-^ 
butes them among the islands of the coast. 
The pisoners are of two classes: those who 
have been tried und condemned—the con- 
da,nnati —^and those who, havmg been tried 
and acquitted, are retained in prison; or those ' 
who are imprisoned befoi-e trial, in ch.arge of | 
the po-Iice, " alia disposidone della Politia," \ 
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The condemned have the relief of kno-wing of their fellow>eitimis, and their eovereign’ji 
the exact term ot their impruKmiaeni The conaent. Venice fell; and, with paBB|)ortB, 
Aocnaed—although the lav of Naples the crociatC were sent to Pescara; bnt neither 

theoretically innoeent—hare not the benefit there nor at Ancona did they find rest for 
of knowing in how many years they may be their feet. An Austrian brig finally escorted 
tried, and lu>w they may be sentenced; so them to Naples, where ^they were distributed 
that imprisonment to them is of indefinite among the Viiriuns places of detention. Num> 
duration. Imprisonment on suspicion is an bers of these erocMti went out in the heat 
every-day occurrence, and takes place at the in- and enthusiasm of the greenest youth, and 
htigation of gentlemen belonging tu a licensed wmild have revered a government which had 
body of the moat infamous men in Exirope; restored them gently to their relatives. I 
wliose trade is in human suffering,—^who are have stood by the death-bed of one of these 
petted, jmtronieed, and, what is more to their conspiratois, who must have been about four- 
purpose, who ar^ptiid by tlie authorities. tt'en when he took the cross, and died a 
1 saw a party of the condunnati arrived politie.'tl prisoner, crjing for his mother, 
at their plaee of exile, and pio'^ented, by the The childu coinpaniuns clubbcxl a trifle from 
dirro, with the foiiual papers to tho local their miserable allowance to procure him 
judge. Their nninns liasing been called over, decent burial; .and this act wjw stigmatised 
they were dismissed to find for themselves as a combination, and set liowii agfuust them 
food and lodging; such piisoncrs are allowed as a crime. 

foar|)enue a-day to provide for themselves One day I saw, silting on a rock, a miserable 
subsiateucc. Tiiese men will spend their object grinding his teeth mid raving. Two 
time according to tlieir habits and Iheir soldiera were apiirOiiching, to bind him, ami 
inclinations; but it very, frequentlj', indeed, take lain liefore a judge. I asked the I’eason. 
occurs, that one of the liarder ciiniinals, wlio They rejilied—“We c.aiinot endure las curaing 
docs not c.ve at all who suffers so that he and his blasphemy.” By las dialect, the man 
effects his own eacajie, intiuuih^ that he can appeared to i«5 a Piedmontese Tho expres- 
ai.iko revelations. He i.s at once released, sion—or rather the no-expresaion—in his eye 
and sent to Naples. Some of the better dis- and’in his voire lietrayed too clearly what 
posefl pi'isonei8, uniting for the consolation of w.is the ni.itter. “Tliis,” J said, “is a citoe 
a moie congenial society, have been observed tor tin* hospital, and not for the judge. Uod 
to meet together. The rascal is thanked for has visited him heavily, and lo-moirow, in 
Ids news, and set at liberty. Soldiers and like manner, may visit jou.” I found, upon 
ammunitiou are sent down to break up the inquiry, that this being, whom every mob 
st'oret societies of the coiisph-aturs. hooted mid iielted, had been .a gentlem.au in 

The prisons around Naples contain num- Genoa. When the goveminents of Italy 
bers of men belonging to all ranks, wrho are were sending .all straugeis to their respective 
impi'isoned, untried, on political 8Uh])icion. countries, lie hail been denounced as a Neapo- 
Wliatever ruffian wishes to lemove an litaii, stripped of his propcity, and sent to 
obatoele to lust, or avarice, or ambition, has N.aple8. At Naples, his accent betrayed him 
only to send a tale to the authorities, in to be a Piedmontese, and cvei-y Piedmontoso 
which his victim figures as “a liberal philo- was a man to suspect of liberal opinions. He 
sopher.” Justice hero is a very glutton after was therefore placed, as possibly dangerous, 
garbage; and a hint at dangerous opinions, in charge ot the jiolico, Jle soon liocamo only 
from tlie lip of a rogue, will drag an honest too harmless, for his mind g.ave way under 
man out of his bed. A poor ignorant man, bis trouble. 

who had thus uuexpctedly been tom from The friends of detained prisoners exert 
home, and caught in the confusion but a themselves to procure their liiieration, or tlio 
wliisprofhisavnie—Opinions,"Opinioni,”— comp.arati\e nier<^ of a triid, I do not know 
said to me latmy, “Sir, I am punished for whether authorities are influenced by bribes, 
Pirioni, when I don’t so much as know wliat but 1 know well that tliey take them freely. 
Pirioni me.ans.” A por man was dilating to me npn his 

Ilow many men swept away thus, untried, wrong tho other d.iy, inasmuch as he had 
to the prisons, lie forgotten there, or whether sent to an influential character ten ducats 
any dii away, forgotten and untried, J do not worth of cheese and ham, which had been 
know. 1 know, however, that a new judge, duly taken, H’bile the required fivvour had 
appointed lately to a small provincial town, not been returned for it. 
finding in .^aol some prisonei-s whose case he little or no attempt is mode in the prisonh 
did not nndeTslanil, consider^ it a matter of to classify offenders. Thera is an offence 
con^ to write to the govcniment, describ- called blasphemy, which is a convenient pouch, 


jmem, and ask whether the; 
who had been imprisoned 


they might not be into which many cui’ious items of offence are 
ned on accusation, thrust, such as breaking the king’s hnB|ge, re¬ 
in was suggestive, fnsiug.to serve in the militia, and entering on 


md fbrgotten 1 The question was suggestive, fnsiug.to serve in the militi^ and entering on 
f Among the political prisoners are a class prtions of common ground which had been 
ic^led (he crooiatf—popie whp went to Lorn- allottod in the general disturbance, but 
> barily with cropaw ou their breasts, to repl never had been cultivated. In the same 
the Anstrions, accompmed with the applause prison, then, side by side, sharing one fate, 
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are the blarohemer and the murderer: that 
ia to eay, tue man who has destroyed an 
image of the king of Naples, and the man 
who has destroys Qod’s imago, in the body 
of his brotlter. 

The best refleetiod upon facts like these 
may be conveyed in a scrap of authentic, 
although, possibly, somewhat rcvolulionary 
NeapoUtan conveieation. 

** Sempronius,” said one gentleman, “ has an 
excellent character, but 1 wonder how he con* 
trives, in these times, to keep himself so clear 
of difficulty,” “Yes,” answered his friend, 
“he is a safe person, for he knows well how to 
paint a mask.” “ Ah! ” said the first, “ that is 
a great virtue.” I broke in upon these revo¬ 
lutionary talkers with the observation that, if 
they talked sense, society in Naples must lie 
exceedingly corrupt. “Yes,” answered one, 
“ we cannot afibril now to be honest. Society 
here consists mainly of two classes—^liypo- 
orites and martyrs.” 

IJad a spy chauecd to hear tliat speech, 
my friend would certainly liave gone wlieio 
“ bLifapheiners ” are daily sent—to a tluugeon 


SONNET, 

ON MR. l,OU(,H'S &TATCU or “ LAOV MACBl’.ni." 

Ir this dreml uiuige ticie bj ocean tbroan 
Amidst hoiiit people who liuve never jet 
T.rum'd in tiie uuud's creations to foiRi t 
Life’s presMue, and the niclnncholj stone 
Were on a iwk for savage wftiidcr set, 

Mitlmiks some peak, fiom Shakespeoie’s wuild 
nuknowii. 

Would loom on spirits reverential ffmnu 
To strange diviuitj—as il tliey met 
A hoiUeil fragment at tlie pm'l s soni;— 

And, vrliile the spectral gaze and witheniig hand 
Urge silence such as that which death’s tontrol 
Rules, on the tlioiights of that astonish'd band 
Rlitipes from the noblest si inies by mortal plann d 
Would nse, and breaibe the gramUar of the nliole. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAITKtt XI. 

In the year of onr Lord one thousand one 
hundred and eighty-nine. Bichard of the Lion 
Heart succeeded to the throne of King Henry 
the Second, whose parental heart he htvl done 
so much to break. He had been, as we have> 
seen, a rebel fiom his boyhood ; but, the mo¬ 
ment he became a King agmnat whom others 
,might rebel, he found out that rebellion was a 
great wickedness. In the heat of this pious 
discovery, he punished all the leading |>co])le 
who bad hemended him against his fattier. 
He could scarcely have done anytiiing that 
would •have been a lietter inst^ce of iiis 
real m^ure, or a better warning to /awners 
and parasites not to trust* in lion-hearted 
princes. 

Ho likewise put his late father's ti’easurer 
in chains and looked him up in a dungeon. 


from which he waa ni^ set free until he hod 
relinquished, not only aU the crown treasure, 
but all his own money too. So, Biehanl 
certainly got the Lion’s share of the wealth 
of this wretched tmasurer, whetiier he had a 
lion’s heart or not. 

He was crowned King of Hhgland, with 
great pomp, at Westminster; wa&ing to the 
Cathedral under a silken canopy stretched on 
the tops of four lances, each carried a 

S reat ionl. On the day of his coronation, a 
readful murdering of the Jews took place, ** 
which seems to have given gi-eat delict to 
numbers of savi^e persons gulling thema^ves 
Christians. The King li^ issued a pro¬ 
clamation forbidding the Jews (who were 
generally hated, though they were the best 
and most u|f?ful merchants in England) to 
apjieai' at the ceremony; but as they liad 
assembled iu London from all parts, hrmg'uig 
presents to show their respect for the new 
Sovereign, some of them ventured down to 
Westminster Hall with their gifts; which 
were very reailily ^iccopted. It is supposed, 
DOW', that some noisy fellow in the crowd, 
ju'eteuding to l>e a very delicate Christian, 
set up a howl at this, and struck a iTew who 
was trying to get in at the Hall door with 
his present. A riot arose. The ilews who 
had got into the Hall were driven forth ; and 
sonic of the rubble cried out that the new 
King had commanded the unbelieving race to 
be put to death. Therenpon the crowd 
rushed through the narrow streets of the 
city, slaughtering all the Jews they met; and 
when they could find no more out of doors 
(on account of their having fied to theu* 
houses, and fastened themselves iu) they ran 
nnuily about, breaking open all the houses 
where the Jews lived, rushing in and stabbing 
or bpcaring them, bometimes even flinging 
old ])eo]>le and children out of window into 
blazing fires they hail lighted up below. Tins 
gicat cruelty lasted foui’-aud-twenty hours, 
and only three men were punished for it. 
Even they forfeited their lives : not for mur¬ 
dering aud robbing the Jews, but for buritiug 
the houses of some Cliristians. 

King Bichard, who was a strong restlei-s 
burly man, with one idea always in his head, 
and that the very troiiblcsoiiie idea of break¬ 
ing the heads of other men, was miglitUy 
impatient to go on a Crusade to the Holy 
Lund, with a great army. As great armies 
could not be r.used to go, even to the Holy 
Tjaud, without a great deal of money, he 
sold the Crown domains, and even tlie 
high offices of State: recklessly aj^ointiug 
noblemen to rule over his English subjects, 
not because they were fit to govern, but 
because tliey could pay high for the privilege.* 
In tills way, and by seUtug pardons at a dear 
rate, aud by all kinds of avarice and oppres¬ 
sion, he scraped tt^ethor a laige treasure. 
He then appointed two Bishops to take care 
of his kingiiom in his absence, and gav'c great 
powers and possessions to his brotiier John, 











to fHendebip. John voidd' i&tlier 

bock; made Regent or Okvjernor of 
libiglknd ; bot be was a sly and ^lendly 
to'tbe expedition; saying to bimself, no 
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Before the iiew:ly levied amy departed from 
' England, the recruits and the general popu¬ 
lace distinguished themselves'by nstunisliing 
cruelties on the nnfortnnate Jews: whom, in 
many large towns, they murdered by hun¬ 
dreds in the most horrible maimer. At York, 
a large body of Jews took i efugt> in the Oastle, 
in the absence of Its Governor, after the wivM 
and children of mmiy of them liad been slain 
before their eyes. Presently came the Gover¬ 
nor, and demanded admission. “ J low can we 
give ■ it thee, O Governor ! ” said the Jews 
upon the walla, “when, if we open the gate 
by,so much as the width of a foot, the mar- 
ing crowtl behind thee will press in and 
kifl usl”. Upon this, the unjust Governor 
b^tPe angry, and told the pe<mlo that lie 
approved of their killing* those Jews ; and a 
mischievous maniac of a friar, dressed all in 
■white, put himself at the hcsid of the assault, 
and they assaulted the Castle for three days. 
I’lien stud Jockn, the hesid-Jew, to the vest 
(who was a Rabbi or Priest), “ Brethren, there 
is no hope for us with the Christians who are 
hammermg at the gates and walls, an<l who 
must soon break in. As we .and our wives mid 
children must die, either by Christian hands, 
or by our own, let it be Viy our own. Let us 
destroy by fire what jewels and other treasure 
we have here, then fire the ca.stle, and then 
iierieh ! ” A few could not resolve to do this, 
but the greater part complied. They made a 
blazing heap oi all their valuables, and, when 
those were consumed, set the castle in flames. 
tVhile the flames roared and crackled round 
thenn and, shooting up into the sky, turned it 
blood-red, Jocen cut the throat of his beloved ' 
wife, and stabbed himself. All the others 
who had wives or children, did the like 
dreadful deed, When the poimlace broke in, 
they found (except the trembling few cower¬ 
ing in comers, ^hom they soon killed) only 
heaps of greasy cinders, with here and there 
something like part of the blackened trunk of 
a burnt tree, but wliich had lately been a 
human creature, fomed Ijlf beneficent 
liand of God, as they were. ' 

After this bad beginning, Ihchard and his 
troops went on, in no very good manner, with 
<what it was the fashion of the time to call 
l^ieir Holy Crusade. It was undertaken 

B &e King of England and his old 
lip of France. They commenced 
!8B by reviewing their forcei^ to 
k of one hundred thousand men. 

they severally embarked their 
Messina, in Sicily, which was ap- 
the next place of meeting. King 
eist^ bad married the. King of tins 
plaee^init l^ was dead,; and his uncle TiLNcaab 


hadmsurped the crown, cast the Eoyal ^YiiSow 
into prison, and possassed himself of' h*. 
estates, Richard fiercely demanded his siatfsra ^ 
release, the restoration of her lands, 'and 
(acconling to the Royal kustom of the Island) 
that she should have a golden chair, a golden 
table, fonr^and-twenty silver cups, ana four- 
and-twenty silver diAes. As he was tpo 
powerful to be successfully resisted, Tancred 
yielded to bis demands, and then the .iVench 
King grew jealous, and complained that the 
English King wanted to be alMolnte in .the 
Island of Messina and everywhere else, 
Richard, however, cared little or nothing for 
this compl.aint, and in consideratkm of a pre¬ 
sent of twenty thousand jiieccs of gold, pro- 
miseil his pretty little nephew Abtuur, tiieu 
a chilli of two years old, in marriage to 
Taucred’a daughter. Wc sliall hear again of 
pretty little Arthur by-and-byo. 

This Sicilian affair ai’ranged without any- 
laidy’s brains being knocked out (which must 
li.ave rather disappointed him), King llicliard ' 
took liis sister aw'ay, and also a fair livdy 
named BEnKXGARiA, with whom he had fallen 
in love in France-, and whom his mother, 
Queen Eleanor (so long in jirison, you re¬ 
member, but released by Richard on his 
coming to fbe Thnone), had brought out 
there to be hi.s wife; and sailed ■with them' 
for Cyprus. He soon had the iiloasiiro of 
fighting the King of the Island of Cyprus, for 
allowing Ins subjects to pillage somi! of the 
English troops nlio were sliiiiwrecked on the 
shore ; and easily’ conquering this poor 
mou.arch, lie seized his only daughter, to be 
a companion to the Lady Bereiigaria, and put 
the King himself into silver fettera. This 
done, he s-oiled .away again with his mother, 
sister, wife, and the captive princess, and soon 
arrived before the town of Acre, which the 
French King with his fleet w.a» besieging 
from the sea. But the French King was lu 
no triumphant condition, for his army had 
been thinned by the swords of the Saracens, 
and wasted by the plague ; and Sauajun the 
brave Sultan of the bold Turks, at the head of 
a numerous army, was at that time gallantly 
defemliug the place, from the hills that I'ise 
above it. 

Wherever this united army of Cnisaders 
went, they agreed in nothing except in 
gaming, drinking, and quarrelling, in a most 
unholy manner; in debauching the people 
among whom they tarried, whether they were 
friends or focs^*. and in carrying disturtiance 
and min into quiet places. The French King 
was jealous of the English King, tmd the* 
English King was jealous of the French King, 
and the disorderly and violent soldiers of the 
two nations were jealbus of one another; con¬ 
sequently, the two kings cpuld not-at first 
agree, eyen upon a joint assault on Acte, but 
vmen they did make up their quarrel for that 
pujpose, the Saracens promised to yield the, 
town, te give up to the Christians the wood of 
the Holy Cross, to "set at liberty all their 
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Cbriatian captivea, and to paj two hundred 
thonsand pieces of gold;. All this was to be 
done withm forty days; but, hot being done, 
ITiing 'Richard ordered some three thousand 
Saracen priaonere to be brought out in the 
front of his camp, and there, m full view 
of their own countrymen, to be deliberately 
butchered. 

Ihe French King had no part in this 
atrocity; for he was by that time travelling 
homeward with the greater part of his men ; 
being offended by the overbearing conduct of 
the English King; being anxious to look 
after his own dominions; and being ill besides 
from the unwholesome .air of that hot and 
s.andy country. King Kichard carried on the 
wai' without him, and romained in the East, 
meeting with a viU’ioty of jul ventures, nearly 
a, year suid a half. Plver^ night when his 
army wiis on the march, and c.amc to a halt, 
the heralds cried out thi’ce times, to I'eniind 
ill! the soldiers of the ca%ise in which they 
were ongagod, “Save the Holy Sepulchre!” 
.and then all the soldiers knelt, and said 
“Amen I” Marching or encamped, the army 
had coiitiimally to strive with the liot air oi' 
flic glaring desert, or with the Saracen soldiers 
animated and directed by the brave Saladin, 
or with l»olh together. Sickness and <lcath, 
battle and wound.s, were always among them ; 
but through every difficulty King lliehard 
fought like a giant, and worked like a common 
labourer. J^ong and long after he was quiet 
in his grave, Ids tcrriltle battle-axe with 
twenty English pounds of English sl<-cl in 
' its mighty head wjis a legend among the 
Hai'acciis; and when all the Saraccji and 
(ffii’istian hosts had been dust for many a 
year, if a Saracen horse staiied at any object 
the wayside, his rider would exclaim, 
“ What dost thoh fe.av ? Dost thou think 
King Richard is behind it 1 ” 

No one admired this king’s renown for 
bravery more tliau Saladin himself, who was a 
generous and gallant enemy. When Ricluu-d 
Ijiy ill of a fever, Saladin sent him fresh 
fruits from Damascus, and snow from the 
mountain tops. Courtly messages and oom- 
jdiinents were fremiently exchanged between 
tbenii—and then King Richard would mount 
his liorae and kill as many Saracens as he 
could; and Saladin would mount his, and 
kill as many Christians as he could. Jn this 
way King Richard fought to his heart’s 
content at Arsoof and at Jaffa; and finding 
himself with nothing exciting to^u at Asca- 
lon, except to rebuud, for his owm defence, 
some fortifications there which the Saracens 
hail destroyed, he kicked bis ally the Duke of 
Austria, for being too proud to work at them. 

The army at last came within sight of the 
Holy City of Jerusalem ; but, being then a 
mere nest'of jealousy, and quarrelling and 
fighting, soon retired, and agreed with* the 
^racens npoh a tnice for three years, three 
months, three days, and three bouiA Then, 
the English Christians, protected by £he noble 


Saladin from Saracen iwrooge,, viwtod Our 
Saviour’s tomb; and then K^ Biehard em¬ 
barked with a small f<M«e -at* Acne ,to lutura 
borne. - , 

But he was shipwrecked in the Adriatic 
Sea, and was fain to pass through Germany, 
under an assumed name. Now, there .were 
many people in Germany who- had served in 
the Holy Land under that proud. Duke of 
Austria who had been kicked; and some,of 
them easily recognising a luan so remarkable 
as King Richard, carried their intelligence to" 
the kicked Duke, who straightway took him 
prisoner at a little imi near Vicuna. 

Tlie Duke’s m.-ister the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, and the King of France, were equallv 
delighted to have so troublesome a monarch 
in safe keeping. Friendships which are 
founded on a partnership in doing wrong, are 
never true; and the King of France was, 
i.ow,quite as heaitily King Richard’s foe,as lie 
Inid ever been his friend in his unnatural con¬ 
duct to his father. He monstrously pretended 
Ibat King Richard had designed to poison him 
in tlic East; he chargetl him with having mur¬ 
dered there, a man whom he had in truth be- 
frieiuled ; lie bribed the Emperor of Germany 
to kee]) him close prisoner; and finally, through 
the plotting of these two princes, Richard 
was lu’ouglit before the German legislature, 
charged with the foregoing crimes, and many 
others. But, he defended himself so well, that 
many of the assembly were moved to tears by 
his eloquence and earnestness. Jt was de¬ 
cided that he should bo treated, during the 
rest of bis captivity, in a niaiincr more, becom¬ 
ing bis dignity than he had been, and that he 
sboulil be set free on the payment of a heavy 
ransom. This ransom the English people 
willingly raised. When Queen Eleanor took 
it over to Germany, it was at first evaded 
and refused. But, she appealed to the honor 
of all the ]>riuces of the German Empire, and 
appealed so well that it was accepted, and 
the King releaseil. Thereupon, the King of 
France wrote to Prince John—“ Take care of 
thyself. The devil is unchained! ” 

Prince John had reason to fear his brother, 
for he had lieen a traitor to him in his cap¬ 
tivity. He had secretly joined the Fi’ench 
King; had vowed to the English nobles and 
people that his brother was dead; and had 
vainly tried to seize the crown. He was now 
in France, at a place called Evreux. Being 
the meanest and basest of men, he contriyea 
a mean and base expedient for makmg him¬ 
self acceptable to his brother. He invited 
the French officers of the gar^json in that 
town to dinner, murdered them all, and then 
took the fortress. With this recommendation 
to the goodwill of a lion-hearted monarch, he 
hqaten^ to King Richardj fell on his knees 
before liim, a.nd obtained -the intercession of 
Queen Eleanor. “I forgive him,” said the 
Kmg, “and I hope ! may forget the injury 
ho has done me, as easily as he will forget my 
pardon.” 
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While Tfinff Blcliard was 
had beat troat>le in his doraimotiai'ai'home { 
one of the bishops whom be had left in charge 
. thereof arresting the othw, and making, in lus 
pridc'snd smbiuon, as mrea^ a show as if he 
were King himself. Bdff^be King hearing of 
it at Mesinna, and appointing a new Begency, 

, this Loj'ocnAUF (for that was his name) had 
fled £0 France in a woman’s dress, and had 
I there been encouieged and supported by the 
I French King. With all these causes of 
offence against Philip in his mind, King 
. Bichard had no sooner been welcomed home 
by his enthusiastic subjects with great display 
and splendor, nud rejoicing, and had no sooner 
^en crowned afresh at Wiiiclicsiier, than he 
I resolved to show the French King that the 
Devil was unchained indeed, and made war 
agunst him with great fury. 

There was fresh trouble at home about 
ihia time, arising out of the discouteuts 
of the i)oor people, who compbuned that 
tfaay were far more heavily taxed than the 
rich, and who found a spirited champion in 
WixiiAU Fitz-Osberv, nicknamed Loua- 
BEAHD, He became tlie leiuler of a secret 
society, comprising fifty tliousand men; was 
taken by surprise; stabbed the citizen who 
first laid hands upon him; and retreated, 
bravely fighting, to a oliurcb, wliich be niain- 
tahied four «lays, until lie was dislodged 
by fire and run tlirough the body as he 
came out. He was not killed, though; 
for he was dragged at the tail of a 
horse, half-dead, to Smithficld, and there 
hanged. Hiis was long a favorite remedy 
for silencing the peoples’ advocates; but a.s 
we go on Mnth this history, 1 fancy we sliall 
find them difficult to make an end o^ for 
all that. 

Tlie war, delayed occasionally by a truce, 
was still in progress when a certain liord 
named Vidomau, Viscount of Limoges, 
diauced to find in his ground a treasure 
of ancient coins. As the King’s vassal, he 
sent Ms sovereign half of it; but the King 
claimed the whole. The lord refused to yield 
the whole. The l^ng besieged the loi’d in his 
castle, swore that h^ would take tlie castle by 
storm, and lluig eveiy man of its defenders 
on the iMttlements. 

There was a strange old song in that part 
of the country, to the that in Limoges 
an arrow would be nta!|^.by which King 
Bichard would die. It ma^be that Bebteand 
DE Gourdos, a young man who was one of 
the defenders of the castle, had often sung it 
or heard it sung, of a winter night, and re- 
*,membered it when he saw, from his post 
upon, the rampm'ts, the King attended only 
chief officer, riding below the walls, 
yVurveying the place. He drew an arrow to 
the head, took steady aim, said between his 
' tMtfa, “ Now I pray God speed thee well! ” 

' disoharged it, and strudu the King in the left 
sho^der. 

A Hho ngh the wound was uot at first eon* 


(ddered dangerous it was severe enough to 
cause the King to retire to Ms ^t, and. 
direct the assaiut to be made tnthbtit hhh. 
Ihe castle was taken, and every Stan, hf 
its defenders was hanged,' at Kihc 
had sworn they sliordd be, except Bertrand 
de Gourdoii, who was reseiwed until the 
royal pleasure respecting him should be 
known. 

By tliat time, unskilM treatment had made 
the wound mortal, and the King knew that' 
ho was dying. He directed Bertrand to be 
brought into his tent. The young man was 
brought there, heavily chained. King Bichard 
looked at him steadily. He looked, as steadily, 
at the King. 

“Knave!” said King Bichord. “Wliat 
have I done to thee that thou sliouldest take 
my life ? ” • 

“ What hast thou done to me t ” replied tho 
young man. “ With thine own hands thou hast 
killed my father and my two brothers. My¬ 
self thou wouldeat have hanged. Let me die, 
now, by any torture that thou wilt. My 
comfort is, tliat no torture can save Thee. 
Tliou too must die; and, through me, Gie world 
is quit of thee ! ” 

Again the King looked at the yomiff 
man steadily. Again the young man looked 
steadily at him. Perhaps some remembrance 
of his generous enemy Sahulin, who was not 
a Christian, came into the mind of tlie dying 
King. 

“ Youth ! ” he said, “ I forgive thee. Go 
unhurt! ” 

Then, turning to the chief officer who li:ui 
been riding in his company when he received 
the wound, King Bichard said: 

“ Take off liis chains, give him a hundred 
shillings, and let him depa|t.” 

He sunk down on his wuch, and a dark 
mist seemed in his weakened eyes to fill tins 
tout wherein he had so often rested, and bi- 
died. His age was forty-two ; he had reigned 
ten years. His last command was not obeyed, 
for the chief officer flayed Bertrand de Ooui don 
alive, and hanged him. 

There is an old tune yet known—a sorrow¬ 
ful air will sometimes outlive many genera¬ 
tions of strong men, and even last longer than 
■battle-axes with twenty pounds of steel in 
the head—^by which this King is said to have 
beau discovered in his captivi^. Bloedei., a 
favourite Minstrel of King Bichard, as the 
story relates, faithfully seeking his Boyal 
master, went singing it outside the gloomy 
walls of nulby foreign fortresses and prisons, 
until at last he heard it echoed from within 


Yon may lieliove it it you like; re would oe 
easy to believe worse things. Blehard was 
himself a Minstrel and a Po^ ^Xf he had 
not been a Prince too, he nmgfat have been a 
better man perhaps, and might have gone out 
of the world with less bloodshed and waste of 
life to'answer for. 
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MY UNCLE. 

The most remarkable man of an^ age pr 
counti'y, is My Uncle. It is neither in family 
I pride, nor in a gush of gratitude for over¬ 
whelming obligations in the nature of debts 
paid, or foitune uilierited or ex-pected; but 
it is on mature cohsideration, and with the 
light of Tooke’s Pantheon, licnipriere, and 
the Biographie Universelle, licaming from my 
book-shelves, that I persist in the conviction 
that My Uncle is a very remai-kable, and a 
truly great man. 

Osymandes, the Egyplmn conqueror (vul¬ 
garly called Sesostria) was a great lu.tn. Julius 
Cuesar was a great man ; so (in spite of the 
I Quarterly Beview) was Na])olcon Buonaparte. 
His late Royid Highness the Duke of York, 
Bishop of Osuaburgh, and Oummander-iu- 
Chlef of the British Forces, was a great man. 
Mr. William Cobliett, tlio implacable foe of 
princes, turnpike-keepers, bank notes, and tlie 
Times newspaper, was another great man. 
Mr. Nathan Meyer ilollischild was also a 
n great man. But My Uncle is a concentration 
of all the different sorts of greatness by which 
these great inen w^re severally distinguished: 
—he was bom great; lie has diod greatness 
thrust upou him ; he has achieved greatness. 

That my Uncle was born great, his family- 
tree will attest. The mots of his gencidogy 
are so venerable, that 1 have dug in vain for 
them amidst the earliest tradlUous of the W est- 
em World; but, turning to the East, 1 have 
disoovered that My Uncle—like gunpowder, 
the mariner’s compass, the art of printing, 
and the treadmill—owes his origin to China. 
Considerably after (I now follow a respectable 
Cliinese hi^riographer)—considerably after 
Tan (Heaven) was separated from Yin. 
(Eaiih;, and when Pwan-koo (who reigned 
rorty-five thoutumd years) m^d the earth 
firom its core and oenti-e, to wit, the Flowery 
Ijond, My Uncle’s ancestors were prosperous 
gentlemen. They have coutinued to flourish 
with unabated prosperity down to the present 
dat^ tmder the enlightened Tao-Kwoug.* 

In regard to the first appearance of his 


oest^; bnt, 1 oonfess that none of the 

* 8m Davis’s ** Cbtosfc,” voL U., p. Hrst Edlttoa. 


authorities I have consulted support hlin in 
that pardonable boast. The most I Imve 
been able to do for My Uncle in tins wise, 
has been to trace his more immediate Eui'o- 
pcan progenitor to a phybician who esta- 
ulisheu a Incritive medi^ practice, some- 
whem alxiut the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, at Florence, in Tuscan Italy. As he 
left an amnle fortune, gtuned hy the exercise 
of his meaical skilly ms gratml successors 
took their name from his profession—-a name 
which illuminates the page of history, and 
gives lustre to the aunw of Art— 

Tlie ofishoots of this Illustrious race—^from 
which My Uncle has Iteeu handed down 
in direct descent—^removetl, early in the 
fifteenth centuiy, to Milan, took to trade, 
and were called, indifirerontly, when they tra¬ 
velled, “ Lombards.” It must be understood 
that these Lombards did not retain the family 
name; their name having since become legion. 
But the heraldic insignia of the Medicn de¬ 
rived from their ancestor’s caUiug, they nave 
must rigidly iircsorved, unto the present hour. 
No change of count)^; no vicisritade of 
trade; no commercial crisis ; no porseentiou; 
no prosperity; has induced My Uncle’s family 
to abandon their arms. Whether trading in 
Lombardy in the Middle Ages; or giving 
their name, at a later period, to the locality 
they inhabited in the City of London; or 
finally distrihuted, as we now find them, over 
Uie streets and amidst the necessitous popu- 
mtions of niodem cities; the simple blazonry 
of the Medici, still denotes the abiding-placaa 
of My Uncle’s race. It consists of three ^ 
giant boluses, ox’, pendanl, opposed—-two to 
one. 

Having shown .that My Uncle was bom 
great, I have next to show bow My Uncle 
has achieved greatness. To the oon^nion- 
ploce virtue of minding thrir own htmuess, 
not only the merchant ptinoea of Italy, but 
those of the Bx’ilish capital must mainly owe 
thrir fortunes. Tins virtue My Uncle poa- 
sesses in a degree the more r^oazkable, by 
reason of the temptatiema oontipnally J)^ 
seated to him of intermeddfing with the offiiirs 
of others, Althou^ the dauy depositary of 
commercial and poonniary tsmifidouoes, he is 
so ftir from abusing the trust repo^ in biro, 
that he never wm known to divulge ilm 
I secrete of a single client While he seems to be 
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old genflemaWi, 

MftU^ ooDsiflta in the sM of keeping 
V^’aqp'^steaduy fixed on the main ehenee. 

.,1 la jtiondon alone My •tJndU oonducta np> 
\ <rMda of four hundred ecsliablishinenta, oai'h 
) tre^g on a capital varying from two thou¬ 
sand to fourteen thonsand |Kmnde. Hie gi oes 
. metropolitan principal ia two laillions luid a 

tiiarler Btcrlingj not to mention an ever- 
^ owing and comtantly-aocutniilatiug luteii'st, 
OTeraging fifteen to tnenly per cmt. 
per aununt ’Without taking into tlie la-esent 
calculation, hie provincial Inihine^is, the aggi-e- 
gate of My T7mfie’B iimuen^c vanety of sepa¬ 
rate riramiaotions t» London ulone during the 
year 1840 was twe«tj-ii»ur nnllious; the 
ayeiFftge at each of hi'i nlices of bu>»iuo3e, 
.MistyIhoUBand. My IInclc‘’t.alfaii9are puli- 
IS;^ MiOhguisod a& of the most imjM.rtant 
ileecri^dn. Acta of Pathniuent have heeu 
pOisW^^xpres&ly for hw giiidanoe and piotec- 
t Jlo has a Firo and Life AsBiirance 

CiBee of hw own ; and a weekly newspaper 
■nlely devoted to hiH buiuness. Thw eom- 
mercial point of greatness is the moi e evtta- 
ardinary, fiom ite having iieeu ohtaine<l hy 
'means of adeeciiption of dealing hy which 
almost every other man but My Uncle is 
certai'a to luee. To buy, and to sell, and to 
live by the profit, generally reqniies no \m- 
CoavOKm cap^ity; but it demands a superior 
order of talents to live, as My Uncle lives, by 

.. Although my Uncle is, in a small way, on a 
4arga jMale, a banker; > et he is a banker w hose 
' op^ntioDB are of a much moie complicated 
obaraeter than those now cairied on in Lom¬ 
bard Street. The deporitB upon which he issues 
his paper are more varied, and demand a wider 
yange of judgment than the oidiuary banker 
OMds to exercise. lie is obliged to possess .on 
mtAanded practical knowledge of the value of 
Bliarities, ranging over every jioriable ni'ticlc 
ia existence. Here is one of My Uncle's 
ootes.v— 

jOQOOOOOOOGsOO ^ 

„ . ^olan Tj>iball 

London, 
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lUl <!ooamaat> which is partly a voucher, 
porthf 4 depoMt note (and, like all deposit 


botee, negotiable only to a limited extent)^ is*^ 
the result of a Uwnsaotion by which a 
of the passive captal of Mr. Charlea do 
Montague has been temporarily tnrned into ^ 
active capital. Some demand for money lias 
been made npon Mr. Me Montague, which ho 
has been unable to meet in money. He 
therefore has recourse to My Uiicio, who i 
takes his watch and appendages as security |! 
lor an advance of forty shillh.gs j on condition j 
that Afr. de Montague shall, before the ex- 

J iiiatiou of twelve months, return the said j 
brty shillings together with iuterest at tlie jj 
rate of eight-pence ptl* month, during the * 
time he sliall have idlowed the loan to ^ 
remain unpaid. Should Mr. de Montague i. 
not redeem his pledge liofore the specitied f 
period of twelve months is completed, then 
it is competent for My Uncle (.ifter a further ^ 
delay of thive numtln.) to sell the pledgu I 
by public auction, and to alistract fiom 
the proceeds, the prin<ip.il and intoivstj ^ 
hut, sup])Osing the amount realised by sucll 
sale, to be greater than the ]>ixuupal and m- 
toiest, then it is in the power of Mr. de 
Montague to domand the bai.uice from. My 
Unele. Should, on the other hand, Mr. iki 
Montaguo’b watch and apitf-ndiiges fetch less 
than the principal and lutirest, My Undo . 
must al.ide by the loss. 

This transaction is the model of every other 
in which My Uneleengages It is essentialh ' 
a lianking transaction. The deposit braiieh 
of his eBtaiiliBhments, insUiwl of receiving 
money on eiistomeib’ aceimnt, takes m ' 
propel ty • the issue depiitraent ia sohly 
conducted by lueaiiH of 8pe<-ie. My Unden 
bills are, as t have said, merely deposit notes, * 
redeemable within twelve mouths after date. 
What the Bank of England is to Her 
M.ijosty’s (tovemment; what Smith rnpie, 
and .loneg Iloyd, are to the City magnates j 
what Ooutts arid Comijany, and Drummonds, 
are 1 o the iiobihty and genti y of Westminstgr; 
that My Unele is to tlio De Montagnos, the 
artisans, the laboum's^ and the poor of 
London and the auburtis generally, is nCt 
difiieult to illustrate the working of this kind 
of banking transaction by numerous examjdes, 
similar to that already furuished by Mr. de 
Montague. Take the case of Ehelim O’Shea, 
bricklayer’s labourer. A wet week Ot a 
dcfaultmg brick-maker has thrown' Fheliin 
O’Shea temporarily out of omph^yment, and , 
his stock or cash is inadequate to meet 
his current* expenses. Yet, althongh witib- 
ont money, he is not without meani. He 
has a coat—a loollf Mae coat, long in 
cuffs, with a swranow-itdl, oQd brOstHHittaV^^j 
rubbed black in the centre. Be demvem^^ 
that coat into a bank daoosft, and 
Unele advances him a sum <X which , 

awblea him to meet oontingnnt acauuids, 
antQ fiae weather or plenty of bricki MiaU . 
set him up ogaia. In like manue|iv-.Mrii. 
leavers, the clubwoman, 14 shcrt of slmliags; 
but she has a fender; ao, her neighbour tho^jlf 
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unicibervoinaja, liao so numtiT At «U, but iu; 
tlurnTya to My 9 CBpitAliBb wbild ahfi 
nofseBses A flatiron- Biddle, tiiie bcx^iMslcNieir, 
baa been lAther idle duri^ the early part of 
the we^, and is proportionately pronsed for 
time at the end of it. He vorLa as hard as 
Ke can all Saturday, yet he has finished his 
job only m time io be too late to take it 
bome; for at lune his employer’s premises 
Are closed. Money ho must have; so he 
takes some of the bools io My Uncle; and, 
pn Monday, redeems them ^vith the money he 
has psid for the le&t of them The 
operation by -vdiich money is raised upon the 
coat, the fende^ the flat iron, or uie now 
boots, IS usually desci ihed as “ pawnbrokmg, ” 
and My Uncle is (nol lb niiuce the matta) 
called a Pavnibrolcei 

My Uncle’s ofhi o—or wc esn afford to say, 
aho]), foi hly Uncle h la not tin le.ist desin to 
sink it—^in ajKior n< ighlKiuihood, is 111 lu iik 
able scene 11 is p ii ticnku 1 y so, on a S itni d ly 
night The reader who Hhoiild tiudge with 
me, followmg the Ilistem index ol the dimcb 
xveathcrooi ks, io My Uuck’s in ilie iiginn oi 
the Commeidii Ifoad, on a SUurdaynight, 
would find another siut of lutiicst going on 
theie, litsidcs tlu mhicst My Uncle is em- 
powirtd by lau toiikt 11 1 (lor the leadti 
IS of an aibitisiy gnnUr, acundiiig to the 
cases wifldy citfd in tlu dd school giammii, 
whole it insttnotd, ‘ is we s.iy ot the sun, he 
IS Hettlug, 01 ot T, sliip, she sails wi 11 ”)—^hc 
u on Id tiiid My Uncle’s tull oi company He 
would find the litth jnivate boxes in the 
filuin, with bolts iiisuh tlu doois—siip]xised 
to ne designed fpi bishful clients, cojly 
emulous ot aohtude—ciowded with miscel¬ 
laneous ciistomeis, the public poition of the 
shop no less so lie would liud tJiiie touiths 
of these attendants on My Unde to lie nieces 
—^woinen—prolific m dnldien, to judge liom 
the tables present, and liom othei iKiwiitul 
symptoms Enquii ingot My Uncle ot whit 
cl iss these mostly wei e, he would be answered, 
« Wives oi labomoTs m the Docks ” Hereupon 
Ins thoughts would piobably go wmideiing 
down long ranges of waaeboiists, and wharves, 
and cellarage, woikingatwrindlassesand raranos, 
at logs of wood, at Iwes, at s uka at cadca at 
ftHO. mad sugar, until biongbt ooek to My 
t^Mle’s by a Plump' dose to him afl he stood 
Vdllnd the counter, and the tumbling out ol 
fhU ^ half-a-dozon bundles Then, re- 
taetumering that popular figure of speech. The 
8 |pp(lt^ he would enqiure of My Cbcie whether 
tSoue bundles had been up the &pout, and 
wAre now coming down? To which My 
Uncle, with a forMariug smile, as one who 
could not expect him to be otherwise tliau 
innocent of the proprieties of the trade, would 
mildly make reply, It m called the Bpout, 
but we call it the Well," , 

Then, his eve would follow thAlnuidlea firom 
the Bpcn4 to ime counter, adipirlng to eee how 
they were whisked uway,and toesea totuitively, 
lah« npwajtdi^ by brisk jugg^l^ca shopmen. 
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“BTow then, Flafljei*!’''.*8^1" “W 


., __ , Only tkoAe 

downyot” niiow three'wp^dil)* law aside, 
and Mrs Plathcrs would rSA^ iawself tomore 


waiting) “Bailey, how' vmyV* «OBe.” 
A rapid pen-and-ink sum would beTKerked W 
the shepman on the luck uf tJie tddket, 
“Eighteen-pence haltpcnny’* Bailey WOnld 
know It well hefordimdiwould few. 
exact amount readj—would depart tritSk.A 
bald mfiint son m arms (one red sock mitjiiidra 
and make room for Demi**!- . 


i 


factory as to justify me in detairung h^:*—and 
it’s euch a Yefy long table-cloth < It might 


and make room for Dennet 

Dennet, slatternly and aged BeventeW^ 
would produce a gown Tiro shoiim in, op^Qg 
it with sleight of hand, wouhl know u at A' 
glance "Ashilling’’ “Eighteenpence ” 
be” “Ray one and t&eo” “Impossible.*’ 
Gown slapped, thrown up, tossca over— 
wrdjijitd and pinned as tight as a ship’s block 1 
Ticki t and duplicate made out, bixpence and 
li vlfpcnce ](iked fiom tlic till like water. All 
light • “Now Mis tlolly, what are yoic wait¬ 
ing for f" “ Mv luiisliand’h rule I think it’s 
hi hind you, Charles , Do give it me, that’s a 
good soul, and let me go, for I’ve got marketing 
to do, and supiier bewdes' “ Tins it ? 

“Tint’s it, Charles'” Anolher rapid eal- 
cnlition “Eighteen-penee three iarthings” 
(’hangc for a shilling at a blow. Mrs. Jolly 
gone, and somebody come into the genieeler 
jKiition of the shop, supposed to he set aside 
fox purchasers of articles exjiosed for sale — 
“About that table-cloth this morning ” “Oh 
Then, My Uncle m person would present 
himself, and confront a middle ageil matron of 
I esncctable appe irance, k eorojp imeJ bya poor- 
lookmg girl, half atrvant-giii, and half cour- 
pauiou. “This,” My Uncm would say, pomt- 
ing to the latter and addrossmg the former, 
“ IS the young woman who offered a very long 
table-cloth m pledge this morning,’’—whion 
My Uncle would produce whilst speaking. 
“ ITes Sir,” the icwpeotable looking wfomau 
would reply “ TEis is the young person And 
it IS my property”—^“She said,” My Uncle 
would quietly procei d, ‘ that it was her sisf ei’s 
property, and that her sister sent her “ Yes 
Sir, it IB quite correct, she did”—“Well ' but 
you know,” My Uncle would i otori^ glancing 
coufidentudly at the two, “you are not her 
sister?” “rlo Rir, I am iiotj I confess I 
am not. But a pet son don’t wish to mention 
the exact tiuth when redpeed to these neces¬ 
sities, and such was the instructions that X giv’ 
her I am aware that it is not, strieffyspr¬ 
ing, nght fur to pervert the tretln I am 
sorry for it now, since it has caused]^ a deal 
of trouble, and forced me to come A good dis¬ 
tance ”—“ I am sorry too, both to haveittoppod 
the table-cloth, and to have put you to any in-^ 
convenience,” My Unda would retom, “ but 
we aie obliged to be cautions. Her aocoupt 
was not satisfactory, though not so nnsat^ 


be a ship’s tolda-doth,for instance, not honestly 
come by, especially as the marking in the 
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too long «t«)l6*clotb, for 
easy toLle that you have 40 . yma liouse, joa 
know?" “CertaiulyitiBSiir,bHttuaedtokeep 
a pablio>}ioiu&, Isqtt the Fox aud Grapes 
at Bow) for several years, aud that table-oloth 
was usM in tlio bnainesa,” Then, My Uncle, 
reassured by :|j|ui e&rs, as well as by his eyes, 
would roll it up, au^say that he was glad to 
lend the joatmi the 'money that she wanted 
“on it;” and the affair would be completed 
to the eaias&c^on of ail parties 
The reader oT the arbitrary gender would 
observ^lierhaps, as. tlie matron and the sur- 
Tiuet ]|b the shop, another luatrou enter by 
*tbe aatne sentecl door, accompanied, to his 
thinkiaMyTOough. of eonrso, he is unytliiug 


but .suKOicSoub) by a doubt(nl-looking little 
W^of thirteon years or so—doubttul as a 
Niece, becauseof her very strong resemblance to 
her Aunt. A plump little, comfortable, iiippiu- 
cheeked Aunt, mighty soft-spoken, and 
wrapped-up to her chdbby chin in I'eputaiile 
jdirs. He would observe tiiem como in, with 
A mincing pretence of inquiring ou what terms 
'tihe ] pnrimase of a great coat near the door 
be effected—so, gradually, and without 
! Ahatetnent of goutility, approach the counter, 
slide into a shopman's band (tlie imme- 
awe'Uiik of communieaiaon between Aunt 
and Shoppuui, being Niece) two dnpheates for 
silver fpoousr To the inquuy, “ l)o you wish 
to tska 'em out 1 ” he would olmerve Aunt’s 
neck bend, swan-like, iu the afliimative, while 
Niece as me more artless spirit, said openly, 
''Please!” The stmngeuess of Aunt 
place; her timid surprise, repi’cseied by a oon- 
tiuual effort; the expressive appeal of her gen¬ 
tility to the chivalrous feelings of the shopman; 


oliin; tho delicate way in wiiich, when Niece 
has the spoons all safe, Aimt lieuds forwai*d, 
to say iu a fluttei ed v^iusper, as she diaws her 
glove npon hei’ short plump hand, “ that there 
ui a fish-slice which she will probably re¬ 
quire to redeem ou Monday, and will the 
forenoon be a good time for coming unob¬ 
served 1 ” WOTild not be lost upon him. lint 
it is a thousand to one that he would be 
amused by this elaboration, because ][)cr- 
feotly convinced^ that Annt and Niece are 
quite as intimate with My Uncle as Mis. 
Flathers herself is—just then going out, with 
with her six bundles. 

In Mrs. Flathers and the general customers, 
he would find no pretence of shyness, either 
yith 3^ Unde or with one another. In the 
interna of not ungracious expostulations with 
**'C3|!i|>‘leB”'or “William," to “see if tliat 
down yet!” they would gossip about 




ng 0 

they had thought she would, after^Walker’s 
treatment of Ler—as thw might at any other 
pJaee ef assemblage. Thevr children, too: 
whether so young as to be taking their regula;|; 


meals at My Ude’s, or to be stariiu sit 
ga| and sucking theib fists: or so oldTas tb 
stood down in oomme to poke ^eir fingeitw 
into one another's eyes; would be fi)und i^te 
at home. Of little old men and Women of on 
older growth yet, veiy knowing, And very 
observant of all tho business done, there 
would be no want. Men would he fohnd 
(especially married men) a little outnf plac©— 
ratiier awkward and shy—something nustleii 
by the women—and sensible of its beii^ better 
to leave such ordinary domestic ximurs as 
pawnbrokiug to them. Girls from ten to fifteen 
would be seen highly to cherish this privypge, 
and to fly at hoys of corresponding years 
like tigresses. 

The transactions to be contemplated at My 
Uncle’s on such on occasion would be of a 
singular and various imturo. This woman 
would be “taking out” a sheet aqd a chUd’s 
petticoat, pawned iu the inoniing of that veiy 
day—most likely to provide her hushand’s 
dinner. Tliat man would lie icdeeming a saw, 
which lias been in my Uncle’s keeping, hun¬ 
dreds of times—which is constant^ passing 
iu and out of his posst'ssion. And this, not 
because the man is a druukaid or mi idler, 
but because he is a poor jobbmg carpenter, 
without a penny of moiued capital: who, 
when ho has a small Job in hand, and has 
done the sawing luu't of it and wauls the nails 
and glue to finl^ if, pawns the aaW to 
vide them, until he is paid and can X^eetlt n. 
Endless cases of this Rind the reader would 
encounter. But he would see no pawning 01 
“ The Society’s Bibles,” which My Unrie re-s 
fuses tp receive, as possessions the poor do 
not usually ac^^he on terms that involve 
a right to dispose of them for money ; and he * i 
would see up drunkenness—for My Unde 
flatly lefuBcs to deal with men or wq^pA.in a 
state of intoxication. ‘ 

We would then survey My Uucle*8'i^ll||Bf' 
pledges up stalls, binned exactly like wipe, 
kept with as much oidcr. Giving him a'lAm]^ 
iu a laiiteni, as a necessary precaution agahv^' , 
fire, and cairying one myself, I would sh'm^e 
him floor nlxive floor of these store-roortw J* 

“ the well” communicating with each; and if 
boy, with another lanta-ii and sundry dupU- 1 
cates, going about, searching for the bttnulcA 
to which the latter refer. He should see bow 
the seven shilling coats are all binned together 
ill order of date ; how the ten Bhilling coats 1 
are all binned together ; the fifteen shilling 
coats, the p!llmd coats. So with the shawls, so 
with the gow’iis, so with the petticoats, so w/th 
tho trousers, so with the shirts, ao ^th the 
waistooats. Aud he should witoera the sots 
prising facility with which My Uncle can 
find iu his great stock the least article that 
he wahts. As to mlsoellaoeoas pledge:^ he 
■hotfid see plenty of them, although in a 
poor neighbourhood, oommbn wearing ajpjpisrel 
IS tlie sta^ fufwa. He should see some (but i 
not many) beds, ideuty of spadee aud flat-irofts, 
alleys of ^ should roam ampUg 















C%u;(A landsoapes, fire-antta, ^rtrutm, 

porist«it& matheaui^eid burttun^ilta, tnatrrtt- 
Naettto <n iU|.vigat!on, lx)ot9, shoes, umlordlss, 
fenders, &M:i^rod8, saddles and bridles, 
fiddles, books, k^-bugles, and bearth-mgs. 

Hnally, he should cotne dpwn-stairs again, 
and have a talk vilh My IJscle. Then be 
aho\ild learn how poor people,in buying arUcles 
of sale Arom Idiat part of My ITncle’a inanHion 
in which such things are displayed, linbitnally 
ask what such a thing would fetch if it were 
o^red in pawn; and frequently confess that 
they are influenced in their clioicc by their 
handiness ” in tliat regard. Ilow this strange 
forethought is conspicuous in oostemiungcrs 
and fishwomen; the former often wearing 
groat squab brooches as convenient pledges, 
and the latter massive silver rings. 

Also, what wonderful things are offered in 
pawn. How a child’s caul is frequently 
offered. How Bank of England notes arc 
often pawned for security’s sake; especially 
by hop-j)ickers, who have no settled home. 
11 Ow gambleiB have a sumrstitious idoa that 
pawnbrokers’ money is lucky, and therefore 
pawn bank-notes in otder to get pawnbrokers’ 
cash to pUy with. How a Ihmisand pound 
note was once pawned by a gambler at a shop 
near Charing < Voss. 

Further. Ilow a Oerman nobleman took 
to a pawnbroker at the West Kiid of [jondon, 
only three years ago, Ins wife’s ]>atent of 
Spanish nobility. Ilow the whole slock of an 
apothecary’s shop, including pills, peifiimery, 
draughts, buttles, ointments, counters, desks, 
]>estira, mortars, scales, and iutinitesimal 
■weights, was once pawned, and remained un¬ 
redeemed for two years; when it was taken 

S uit to be started in busuiess in a f isbionable 
usglibourhoocL How there have been included 
among pawnbrokers’ pleilgcs such extraordi¬ 
nary articles as an immense tlancing booth, well 
•known at lairs and races; live pariots ; several 
hundred-weight of human liair ; a travelling 
carriage complete ; a horse and chaise ; and 
some twelve thousand pounds worth (from one 
I>lace in 6no year) of manufactured silk. How 
a thousand poumle was not long since lent 
on Manchester goods, which it took My Uncle 
and assistants four days to examiuc. But 
most of these loans were not strictly pa'wn- 
broking transactions; being beyond the limits 
sot by the pawnbroking Act of Parliament, 
and ming effected under private agreement. 

Likewise, how My iJncIe, besides the 
ordimuy risks of las calU&g,»occasionally 
suffers ftom mistakes, not of his oWu com- 
mlssioD, as in the following case. One Satur¬ 
day night, a oWjgyraan of tha Church of 
England having been dining -witb a Mend, 
(which phrase we use in a perfectly innocent'| 
ahd literal sense), found himself ■wilting i 
in a heavy rain with no money ^ his 
pocket, and no one at his chambers or whom 
m bMrow any when he got home. In this 
duBoedty, he stepiied into My Unde’s, and 
tWe deposited lus great coat. About a month 


tli^ ttot coat was his. Being'A gentleman of 
undoubted^ reapectabflity, hig oesurtince was 
readily believed 5 some nnaocountable mistake 
was supposed to have arisen at iMy ttlndc’s, 
and he received a full and proper oompassa- 
tion for his loss. Within a short t-it»s after¬ 
wards, two gentlemen called upon My tftede, 
to remind him of the circumstance, to repay 
the money, and to inform him that it hSi* 
since transpired, that the clergyman (then 
dead) had taken ftom Lis friend’s house a 
coat that was not Ms own, and had never 
discovered his error. 

My Uncle’s bosiness is by no menus confined 
to the poorer classes. To support our third' 
pioposltiun conceniing him—^namely, that he 
has Inwi greatness thrust upon him—^it is only 
necessary to mention that he is in the or¬ 
dinary Inshit of dealing with the upper classes 
of society. Such transactions are not so 
nuinerons as his dealings with the humbler 
orders, but they involve nearly as much ca¬ 
pital. Neither are they so profiUb li#y *i|( aqa nse, 
tor every Man above two guineas, the (marge 
for interest is only three penc^ per nw^lth j 
and the pressure of i>ecmiiary ciju(dnskb»aM|g 
does not drive the better class of boryii^iiir^ 
to jiledge and redeem so frequently 'Ss the 
floorer; and thus to pay interest upon sho^ 
terms. My Uncle numbers amongst Ws nio^ 
aristocratic customers, barristers, clergymen, 
j baronets, noblemen (he has so^jw peera on 
liM liuokb), editors, wholeaaht*ti^rchousemen, 
|p.aiutei'&, .‘ind musielans. confesses that 
I tile most business is brought to him by the 
hibt-mciitioucd classes—exoept small mami- 
factuiei's, shop-keepers, and Irish members 
of Pavli.iment; who are even better eus- 
tomers. Contrary to popaiv prejudice. My 
Uncle flourishes when Mnde is brisk and 
times are prosperous; for then, people not in a 
very large way of business, yet giving credit, 
have most need of rcady-money ••apital. 

My Uncle is an active and skilful trades¬ 
man, who conducts the dot ails of bis hubtness, 
and keeps liis books, on quite a model sybtein. 
There is a prejudice against him; and his 
(■idling may (as other callings may, incident¬ 
ally) tumish tlie reckless and dissipated witJi 
means of canying on their cau’ceg. i^iBut, no 
booial system can be framed with an ex.(dnrive 
reference to its dregs; and itisa fau:(|ni^io& 
whether My Uncle be not, tC some 4|mving 
people, a real convenience and an aWlute 
necessity. Tliose who have plenty <af mCney, 
abundance of credit, or as mneh diseCuut 
as they want, will probably say, No. But they 
may not be qualified to sit upon the Juiy. 

I'h^e is a popular idea that My uncle 
grinds the faces of the poor. It is indis¬ 
putable, however, that his basmcBS is placed 
under ver^ stringent reetrictionfl; that it 
requires him to (V> a great deal for a half¬ 
penny; and that it does not return greater 
profits than many other trades. It used to 
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! 1M soppoBod that Mr 0nidd hiwt too Httio ou 
pedgeti he received; biit h« (»Ub have no 
'motive fbr oo dQ.ing, as hO t^^wetdatea on the 
ivoeipt of lutereat: and ttm more princapal he 
• can Bofely lend, the more interest he hoi>e8 to 
gain. Moreover, there is individual com¬ 
petition in hhi business, as in all other bum- 
uessea 

There is only one Quaker in My Uncle’s 
£uaily. 'With this last scrap of the hisLory 
of Ms raee^ I preaent My Uncle to your 
otnuuderatiati. 

A CUEIOUS PAGE OF FAMILY 

’ HlSTOltY. 

\ 

Ttt#* ChamboUans weic an old Yorkshire 
family, which once had held a high place 
ambngst the landed gentiy of the county. 
A lda%ht of that family hml l)cen a Crusader 

the army of Itichard Cceiir de Lion; and 
. ttOW he lay, with all hia iusignia about him, in 
the pai'ish cliurch, whilst others of his race 
’ reposed iu the same ohaucel, under inouu- 
meuts and bnisses, which spok>' of their name 
and fame duriug their generation. In the 
lapse of time the iamily had become iui])o- 
verished, and gradually meiged into the class 
of yeomen, retaining only a remnant of Ihc 
broad lands wMch had once belonged to tliem. 
In 1744-0, the elder branch of the family', 
consisting of the father, two eons, and n 
daugliter. resided at what liad once been the 
nukuaioD-uoase. It hod been built origuiiilly 
in the reigu of Stephen, and was a curious 
, specimen of diilerent kinds of architecture, 
bearing traces of its gradual tronsiormatlou 
from the stronghold of the days when it was 
no metaphor to say that evei’y man's house 
was his castle, down to the more peaceful 
dwelling of laWitl and orderly times. It had 
now become little more tliau a bettor sort of 
fiucin-hou!»c. What bad been the tilt-yard was 
filled with a raw of comfortable bams, cart-' 
and hay-stacks : a low wall of rough 
gi^ stones enclosed a small garden: a murow 
gtavel walk, edged on each side with ciirraiit- 
trecM and goosabrnriy-bushcs. led up to the fine 
old {torch, eriAowo^ in the ivy and creopcm 
which covered nearly thg whole of the boiluing 
with Us luxuriant growth. The old gateway 
at the ^utranco of the yard was still sui^ 
mounted with the *'coat armour” of the 
il^ily, carved in stone; but the gates them- 
selveB had long a^o disappeared, and been re- 
by a common wooden farm-yard gate. 
‘ The coat amour " itself was covered with 
Itooss, and a lino crap of m'ahs and house-leek 
among tlio stoues of the walls, to which 
it would ^vu communicated a desolate ap¬ 
pearance, if the farm-yard arrangements hu 
Been, leas orderly. 

HaleteU H all , as it was called, was six miles 
jlFom the York, and stood about a mile 
from' tite main road. The only approach to 
it waa by a long rough lane, so much 
up the carta and cattle that it was almost 


zlb1:ii^oid> woB^a: 
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impassable to foot-passengem^ except the 
height of summer or defm o£ wiatar* 'td^en 
the mud had beeu ^ed up by the Sun or thb 
frost 

The father and ^brothers attended the 
differout fairs and inarkets iu the ordinary , 
course of business; their sistw, Mary Oham- 
beUan, managed the affairs of thr house 
and dairy. She led a very secluded Ufe, for 
they iuid no neighbours, and of general 
society there was none nearer than the ifity 
itself. Maiy, liowover, had plenty of oucupar 
tion, and was ({uito contented with hCr lot 
She was nearly seventeen, tall, well-formed, 
and with an air of com{K)8ed dimity wMoh 
suited well with her jipsitiou, wMlh was of 
great re'^iionsiblily for so' young a person. Her 
mutiicr, who had been dead rather more thdh 
a yeai', had been a womiiu of superior edUVa-j# 
tiou and sti’oug cliaiMcter. To her, Mary^ 
oweil all Ihciuslnictionahe had ever reCeiveil, 
uud the tinge of reimeuieut which miule her 
manner.^ very siipciior to tho.so of cither her 
father or brotluns. She, however, was quite 
unconscious of this, and they all livetl veiy 
Ij.ijipily together in the old out-of-the-way 
{ihice. 

It happened that, in the spring of 1745, an 
uncle of her mother’s, who i eaided at York, 
was about to celebrate the mai'riage of one of 
his daiighteis; Mary GhambuUau, with her 
father and hiotheis, were iuvited to the 
festivities. The fatlier would have sent an 
excuse for hixuscU and Mai y ; he was get ting 
old, and did not like to be put out of his 
usual ways. Hie brotlicra, however, pleaded 
earnestly that their sister might have a little 
reci'catlun. Finally oousuiit was obtained, and 
she wont with her brotliers. 

It was a very fine wedding, and a ball and 
supper fiiiishud the rejoicings. Some of the 
officerb, quai-tered with their regiments in 
'STork, weie invited to this ball. Amongst 
others was a ciu-taiu Cairtidu Henry I’ollexm. 
Hu waH a young man of good iuuiily in the 
south of England, huh to a large fortune; and 
extruniciy handsome and attractive on his uwn 
account, iudepeudent of these advantages. 

Ho was, by all accounts, a tyjio of the fine 
high-Buhited yoimg fellow of those days: 


good-tempered, geiieious, and overflowing 
witli wild animal lite and si>irita, wluoh he 
threw off in a thousand imnetuous ext^a- 
gaqccs. He could dance all night at a 
ride a dozen miles to meet the hounds th» 
following nArniiig, and, after a hard day's 
sport, mt down to a deep carouse) add pe 
as fresh and gay after it as if he had b^ 
lullowing the pieccpts of Lewis Oomru, 
The women contended with each, otheir to 
attract his attuntions; but although he wus 
devoted to every woman ho came'^ncar, {siu!( 
responded to tneir universal good-will jby'l 
fllri^ indefivtigably, his attenuons wore m 
inais^biinate, that there was not one 
who oould flatter herself that slie bad soeUrOd 
him for her humble servant,”--^ IhtNuts 

















'W6re then voat 'to themad^Tei, Hm 7 | 
Cha^ib^aa wu not, oertaMly, the.belle ofj 
the wedding bell-rooxn, and by no means equftl | 
in fortune qr soeiid positibn to inost of the | 
women present; but whether &om perrene- 
ness, or oaprioe, or love of novelty, Henry; 
PoUexihn was attracted by her, and devoted' 
himself to her ezclnsively. 1 

The next York Assembly was to take place 
in a few days; and this yoan^; man, who did 
not know wliat contradiction meant, made 
Mary prtnnise to be his partner there. Old 
Mr. Cnambellau, however, who thought his 
daughter had been away from homo quite 
long enough, fetched her back himself on tlie 
following day ; and Maiw would as soon Lave 
dared to ask to go to the moon as to remain 
to go to the assoiubly. Henry PoUexfen was 
extiomely disappointed when he fuuud tliut 
Miss Olianibclion had returned home ; but he 
was loo much earesbed and sought after to be 
able to tbuik long about the matter, aud so 
his sudden fancy soon passed away. 

fn tile autiuim of the same year he mot one 
of her bi others in the hunting held. Accident 
threw tliem together tow.aroa the close of a 
luitd day’s run; when, in elcoiing a stone 
feuee, some loose stones were diBluuged, aud 
stiuck Captain PoUexfen’s horse, laming him 
severely. Night was coming on ; it was im- 
jxmsibie to return to his quaiters an foot; aud 
yoimg Ciianibcllan invited his feilow-sjKirts- 
inau to go home with him—Halsted Htdl 
being the nearest habitation. The invitation 
was aeceiitcd. Although old Mi. Chambellau 
wouhl as soon have opened his doors to a 
dragon; yet even he could Imd no fault 
under the circumstauccs, oixl was coiistiauied 
to weloome their d^uigerous guest with uid- 
Ifiiflhioued liospitality. lie soon became so 
charmed with his visitor, that he invited him 
to retuiu, aud the vLsitor ghuliy ilid so. 

His almost forgotten admuatiou for Miuy 
revived in fhll force the moment he saw 
her again. He soon fell dos])erately and 
seriomuy in love with her. Mary’s strong 
aud mutle character assumed great influence 
owitrMs uiercuiial and impetuous disjiositiou. 
*$^'ahe became deeply attached to him, was 
ibrai^ug wonderful; she could scarcely have 
helped it, even if he hod not sought to win 
her affections. 

In a short time, he made proposak of 
maiTloge for her to her fnfltor, wno willingly 
oonsontixl, feeling, if the truth must be tmd, 
very much flattered at the prospect of such a 
Bon'in-law. • 

« Henry PoUexfen then wrote a dutiful 
letter to his own feAher, telling Wm how 
'much he was in lov^ and how earnestly he 
desired permiseaon to follow his iudiuations. 
Old Mr. PoUexfen hod, like many other: 
fathers, det his heart upon his sou’s making 
a hiilUont match ; aod although, aAef con- 
'tntlting the “History of Ybxl^ire,” where 
hn fotmd honourable muntipn made of the 
CSiMubeUan family, he could offur no plgeetion 


on the 
son mi 


he score of birth’; yet fa» thonglii hla 
might do better. He vwe too wise to 


lotmg for time. He required that twmve' 
months should elapse before '^e maiitidjja took 
place, when his sou would be Uttid Aedb tjbto 
two'ond-twenty, whilst Mary wotm.ha. 

S uite nineteen. Ife wrote jiaternal lettdlii to 
fary aud polite episflcs to her fitiher. fib 
even applied at head-qiiartem for leava^jt' 
absence for his son; vdiom he 
summoned up to London, where hia^t^ 
duties, as Member of Parliament, woukl* 
tain him for some time. * * 

XTuder any other circumstances, j 

Pollexien would have been delighted 
this arrangement; but, as it was, ho would 
infinitely have preferred being allowed to 
maiTy Mary at once. However, there waa 
no help for it. v)ld Mr. OhombeUan, liiiuself, 
niged tlie duty ol immediate obedience to his 
father’s summons, aud PoUexfen departed. 

For many veeks his letters were as fre¬ 
quent as tlie post woftld carry them. .He was 
very miseiahlc under Uie separation j aud, 
much as she loved him, Mfuy could not wish 
him to he otlieiwiso. His regiment was 
bitddcnly ordered abroad; the necessary hnn^y 
of pieparatiou, and the order tojoinhk'i^ 
tacliment at Canterbury without delay, ren¬ 
dered it quite impossible for Captain Pollex- 
fen to see Mary before his departure. Ho 
wrote her a tender farewell, sent her liis 
pietuic, aud exhorted her to write frequently, 
and never to forget him for an instant: pro- 
mibltig, of coiu’bc, everlasting constancy for 
liiiusm. 

Tliere was little chance that Mary should 
forget him, in that old lonely house, without 
eithir friends or ueighboum Besides, the 
possibility of ceasing to love her aflianced 
uusbaud never occuried to her. With Captain 
PoUexfeu it was tliflei’eut. Under no circum¬ 
stances was Ills a clioracter that would bear 
absence imchanged; and the distractiuu 'of 
foreign scenes, and the excitement of his pi-o- 
fessiun, soon bonislieJ the image of Maiy from 
his mind. At length he felt it a great bore 
that he was engaged to be mariied. The 
regiment remained sixteen months absent, and 
ho heartily hoped that she would hove for-* 
gotten him. 

Mary’s father died shortly after.he^'lover’s 
dejMirture; the family property descended tp 
her brothers, and sho was Im entimy de- 

I iendeut upon them. Ctmtain PoUexfen's 
etters had entirely oeasea; Maiy had re¬ 
ceived no oommunicotioii for more thou six 
months, when she saw tlie return of ^ regi¬ 
ment announced, and his name gosetteil os 
oolouel. He, howevef, neither come to see bar, 
nor wrote to her, and Mary become seriously 
iU. She could no longer eonoetil her st^eriugs 
from her hvothers. Under - the impresston 
that sh^was aet^y dying, they wrote to her 
lover, dcrintedisyftie ^^ose of hk silence, and 

















iWtliiig Itiiaof tier gitttiUion. 

I •was «oiuoaeDefr«tri3][e& by tM« 
dpdared to the brothers th»t biteoded to 
aet M became a hum of hcuwtfr, and wrote to 
Ifory with somethiag of bU olbl affection, 
nvtved by rmorse: exoneiag hie paet alienee, The real atrengtlT ef her character now- 
begging forgirenesB, and promiatng to go showed itadf. She made no complaint; she. 
down to see ner, the instant he could obtain did not even aesiime her husband’s name^ but 
leave of absence, took the appellation of Mrs. Chambellaa. 

Under the ioduenee of this letter Mary The settlement was returned to Oolong Pol- 
revived ; but the impression made uiwn her lexfen’s lawyer, with an intimation that it 
future husba^ soon passed aww—no daily would never be claimed. She stilled the. 
felt less indiiu^lcin to perform his promise, anger of her brothers, and would not endure 
He was living in the midst of fasniouable a word to be said against her husband. She 
aociety^and was more courted than ever, since never alluded to him herself. A great chai^ 
by the death of his fathei lie had come into came ovei' her; she did n6t seem to sufmr 
posaession of his fortune. He began to feel nearly so much from her cruel position as 
Uiat he had decidedly thrown himself away; might have been cxpecteil; her melancholy 
and by a most unnatund transiUon, he hated ami depression gave place to a steady detar- 
Maty for her claims upon him, and considered mination of puitiose. In the brief space 
biibeelf a veiy ill-used Mclim. during which slie and lier husband had 

Mary’s brothels finding that Colonel Pollen- stood before the altar, she IumI realised the 
fen did not follow his letter, noi show any distance that existed lK,tweenthnr positions in 
sijps of fullilliiig his engagement, would not life. With a rare suneriontj’^, she understood 
atlbmit to any more Crining. The elder how mitunil it was that he should have felt 
made a journey to Loudon, and demamted no desire to fulfd las boyish engagement; 
aatiafiictiOD, with the iutimatioii that the she owned in her heart that she w'as not filled 
younger brother would claim the same right lo 4 »e the wife and corapaiiion of such a man 
when the first affair was teiraimited. as he hafl now become. Had she seen all 

Colonel PoUeifen was not, ot eoui'se, afraid this sooner, she would have at oneo released 
of having even two duels on his Imuds at him; now she could no longer do so, and 
once; he had ali’eady proved his courage too she resolved to fit heiself to lilT the statron to 
well to allow a suspiciuu of that sort, llis which, as his wife, she had been laiaed 
answer was chai'actcrktie. lie told young The brief interview befoi’e the altar had 
Chambellan that he wna quite remly to meet stimulated to difliieration her attachment to 
hotli him and his brother, but that he was him: and she felt tliat she must win him bm^ 
under a previous engagement lo marry their or die. Maty had received \eiy little educa* 
sister, which he wi^ed to per form first, as tiou. In those days the instruction bestowed 
otherwise circnmatauces might occur to pro- on most women was veiy bunted; but Muiy 
vent it; he should then Iw quilo at tlieir fancied that all gentlewomen, who moved in 
semce, as it was his iutcntiou to quit his society, weie well informed,.and her fust steir 
biide at the church dooi, and never to see her was to obtain some elementary books from 
again! the master of a boys’ school at York, and 

The brothers, looking upon this as a pretext begin, with iiudonbting simplicity, to learn 
to evade the millriage altogetlier, resolved, history and gepgiaphy, and all the things 
after some deliberation, to accept his proposal, which she supposed every lady of her 
They had great dlfficuKy in prevaibng upon husband’s acquaintance knew. A thirst 
their sister to agree to their wishes; but they for information was soon, aroused in her; 
none of them ai^ously believed that he would she had few advant.'igi's and very little 
carry out his tEreat, and Mary fancied that assistance; but lier eneigy and persevernnoe 
all danger of a duel would be evaded. A surmounted all obstacles, and she found a 
very liberal settlement was drawn up by present reward in her labour. Her life 
Colonel PoUexfeu’s direction, which he signed ceased to srem eil her lonely or monotonous, 
and bent down to the bride’s family. On the Still, the spint that worked within hw was 
day appointed, Maiy and her brothers repaired far more precious than any actual result she- 
to the church; a travelling chariot and four obtained. Sl\f, had a noble object in view; 
horses stood at the door. On entering, they and, unconsciously to herself, it purified her 
found Colonel Pollexfon pointing out to the heart from all bitterness, or wound^ vanit/, 
friend jVho accomimniod^ him the monuments or impatience. A great ^sorrow uobV borne, 
beljHQ^ng to the ChamWllan family. As Is a groat dignity. Thevetyinsult'Whiohbad'- 
won M he perceived them he took his place at seemed to condemn her to a wasted esdst- 
jtoo altaSr, and the ceremony commeucw with- ence, was transformed into a source of 

I out delsgf; As Soon as it was concluded, he and fruitfhlnesa, by the wig^ huadlity with 
bowed w«h groat politeness to all presefth wMoh'she accepted it 
and sakl, “ You are all here witnesses thui I Tto years passed thus, and frx fhe matUifo<l' - 
have perfowned my engagement!’’ Than, with- woman of thirty, few could have recogtoiaed' 
out eveh looking at bn bride, be quitted the the forsaken gul of nineteen. Batfhe|ttes«^ 
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tSE STOEy oe'a M^aWo? ' 


(O&y titlfiTliik promise vbieh was then 
latent in her tlheraeter. 

All this time, het husband had endeavoured 
to tbi^et that he'Sras married. Shortly aA|«r 
the ceremony, he went abroad with hie re^- j 
meat; and after somei time spent in active i 
BO-Viee, he returned to England, and quitted 
the army with the brevet rank of General. 
He resided partly in T/Oudon and partly in 
Bath, leading the usual life of a man of 
fashion in those days, and making himself 
remarkable for his briiliant ovlravagances. 

About that time a young and beautiful 
actress apjieared, who snet'dily became the 
object of adoration to oil the yonug men of 
fashion about town. 

General Pollexteu was one of her lovei-s, 
and cawiHl her off one night from the 
theatre, when she onnic oil the stage Irntweeu 
the luLs. Ho allowed her to assume his 
name, and lavished a fui'luiic upon hei 
caprices; altlioiigh hti extravagaucc and 
pi^ousity to gambling mvolveil liiin in debt. 

Ten years had thus passtd, wlu n the coiimh, 
whose manLige u.us muitioiied al tin. liegin 
ning of this stoiy', naa ordeied to Jkitli by 
her phyBici.iii. She uilieated M.uy to uceoin- 
pauy her, who, afler wimo jicisiiisimi, con¬ 
sented. It was a luinudable juiniiey in lliose 
d.iy8, and tlioy weio to aUy some months. 
They found a pli.as»iiil lodging. M.iiy, with 
some reliietanee, was di<twii into society, and 
occasionally iici oiujiamed hei cousin to the 
Aasembhos, w'liich were tlicii in high vogue. 

Gcueial Follevieu was absent iiom Iljili 
when hi« wile ailived there. He had bieii 
called up to Ijoiidon by some lawrj ei ’a business, 
and calcui'itcd iqjon liciiig absent tliiee weeks 

It so cliauecd, however, that the husineas 
was concluded soonei than he c xpeeted, and 
that he letuiucd to Bath without annouuiiiigj 
Ills coming, lie went .U once to the As 
sembly, and was w.illuiig tliiougli the looms 
in a chafed and hritable mood (liaxiug that 
night chscovcied flietreailieryot the l)e.iutiful 
actress, which had long been known to every¬ 
body else), when a voice struck his car which 
caused hun to tprii stiddeiily. He saw, near 
ai hand, a diguifieel and beautiiul woman, xvlio 
reminded him of some one he hml seen liefoie. 
Shu turned away on peicelling him—it was 
Mary. She had tecuguised her liuabaml, and, 
scarcely able to stand, she look the arm of her 
cousin, and reached the ueiu'est seat. Her 
husband, forgetting everything else m his ira- 
jiatieuce to ieam who it was who bad thus 
startled vague recollections, went hastily up 
•to the Master of the Ceiemonies, and desired 
to be introduced to—Ills own wife! 

some fataiily, the Master of Jhe Cere¬ 
monies blundered, and gave the name of 
Mary’s^ cousin. This mistake gave Mary 
courage; for years she had dreamed of such 
a meeting, aud tlie fear of leaiug thb oppor- 
tudity nerved her to profit by it. She exerted 
herself to please him. He had been rudely 
^michantm icom. the graces of fine ladie^ 


apd was In huttoar to appreciate the 
gentle hom$ Influsbea bf Itary’s manners; he 
was enchanted with ber,‘ and begged to be 
allowed to follow up the acquaiatwoe, aud to 
w ait iwn her the next montkog. Pemiiusiou 
was Of course given, aud he handed Maory and 
her cousin to tnoii chairs. ' 

Mary was cruellj agitated ; she JuBd not 
suffered so much dm mg the ten preceding 
years; the suspeiihe and anxiety were too 
terrible to endure; it seemeil as though 
morning would never come. Her husband 
was not much more to be eimeil. He had 
discovered that she reserahled the woman he 
had once so much loved, and tliin so cruelly 
hated—whom he married, and deserted; Wt 
though lonnentetl by a thousand f.xncied re- 
semWauces, he scarcely dared to hope tliat it 
could bo she. The next day, long before the 
lawful hour for jiajing morning visits, he was 
betoio her dotr, and obtaineil admittance. 
The leaenibhuiee by day-light was moio 
stliking than it had been on the previous 
evening; and Muiy’s agitation was equal to 
liis ow 11, His iiujietMOHs appeal waaanswered. 
Ovi 1 whelmed with shame and repentance, aud 
al the h,uno tune luiipy beyond expression, 
Geneial Pollexleii imssioiiately entreated his 
w lie’s forgivcncbb. ilai y not only won back 
her husband, but regained, with a thonaand- 
fbhl intensity, llie love which hml once been 
heis—regauied it, never to lose it more ! 

Tlie stoiy soon became known, and created 
an immenhe sensation. They quitted Bath 
.aud letiierl to her husband’s family seat in 
Cojuwall, wliojo they continiicil chiefly to 
leside. They hail one son, an only child, who 
died when he was about fifteen. It was au 
ovci whelming affliction, and was the one 
uiorkd shadow on their haipiness. They 
dmi withm a few weeks of each other; 
their lioiiouis and estates passing to a distauc 
hi.inch of the family. 

THE STOKY OP A NATION. 

lir TWO CIUITKRSj—CHA rWlB TUB riRST. 

Mobk than a thousand j'c.ars ago, there 
wandci ed tliiough the lieaths of Asia, between 
the Irtish and the Volga, a imle Mongolian 
nation, a* section of that Ugrian lace whose 
wild ways in a conqueied country gave the 
name of Ogro to the cannibal monsters of 
our nurseries. This nation of Ogres, living 
among other nations of the same wauder- 
uig, quarrelliiig, and patriarchal bharaeter^ 
was dividcil, like Its neighboun, into 
seven tribt's, each tribe iuunding many 
&niilles. Among the kindred peojues who 
surrounded this one nation, about which wo 
mean to spgak, one only—-the Chazars—^liad 
couverted it s most poweml bhief into a Khau, 
and liad, by so doing, knitted its resources 
into the means of ^iiung an ascendant power. 
Very much elbowed by their neighbours, our 
Ogro nation, the Magyars, determined that 
they also would knit tliemselves around a 






and, etnoigtlieAed 

•tmK^.mebwsrd for the conqit^ tff «‘l3iiii 
' Rlild betii«r'pastuTag& Hie sevien citieftaias of 
, Sttren tribes then met,, aaad ponetaring 
arms, offered to the heathen gods thej 
merdiippcd their blood, mixed 'vritK wine, in 
eottBecnition of tliis contract :— ^Tliat Alnioa, 

> and his generation after him, should be their 
dqke in war: That booty should be common, 
and divided fairly: That Duke Almos ana 
his descendant^ o«sg elected vobuitarily by 
his companion cldefB, riinuld never oxclude 
them or thmr detnendiintB from bis councils ; 
Tiiat those idiotild-' die who broke allc^auce 
to the contract, lait that a duke breaking it 
should be depo^, and Imnishcd with a curse. 

Thus having agreed, these wild men tra- 
veUed westward, and on entering Ifungavy, 
Duke Almos resigned to Ins son Arpad. Then 
Arpad, says a legend, sent t(» Swntspluk, a 
king of tho Czechian eininre, settled in those 
days round the Theiss and Danube, requiring 
cxaM fooni the Hungarian heaths and water 
froin the river—offering, in return, a white 
steed with a piuqile bridle. That was an 
Oriental way of asking for surrender j but 
Swatspluk, wlio was no Oriental scholar, took 
the horse, and courteously sent to the Magyais 
abundant hay and water. Tlioreiqion, Arnad 
and his followers, in the year BHO, niarcdiefl on 
to the great heath between the TlieUs and 
Danube. BwatspUik offered battle, and was 
beaten; he escaped, says the legend, on the 
same white horse which he had taken in 
exchan^ for Hungaiy. Tlie Slowaks, in 
Upper Hungary, aa e the descendants of the 
conquered Czechs. 

In the country thus won, the first Diet was 
soon held near Szegediu, in which the rulob of 
future government were laid down in what 
savages would call a highly-eivilised method. 
A rough but sufficient constitution was estali- 
Ushed for this nation, wandering with tents 
within its settled limits, and delcrminiug to 
fight beyond the limits very frequently. The 
people were free, and had abundant rights; 
the chiefs, however, forming a high aristocracy 
lunong them. Hunga^ was diviiled into 
eountita and into banmies for the purjioses of 
war; castles weMt built j the haiwests of the 
allotted soil were so ^vlded, as to yield 
abundant luaiutenoucu to the castle garrisons; 
the conquered natives who surrendered to the 
Magyars were admitted as allies and friends; 
tho rehtive were redu»M><l to serfdom. 

The Magyars thus conquered, and prepared 
to defend that country by the Danube, to 
which the}’ li,ad been especially attrariJed by a 
legend current on the heaths of Asia, that 
there by the Danube. Attila, the Hun, had 
loft a pkiaewt laud,which was the inheritance 
of the^ his kinsman, k'rom the Huns we 
get tlte name of Hungary. Zoltan, his son, 
Bugieeded. Ai’pad, and Taksony, the son of 
ZoKau, followed as the Duke of Hungary. 

Moder these cliiefs, the vrild Hungarians, 
U^y Mongolian hordes, mounted on shaggy 


mUe ponies, Mread abroad, and ravaged 
many parts of bringit® captives 

home; for the ktngS in Europe were nut that 
time veiy weak. Pavia they burnt, putting 
all the inhabitants to death except two* hun¬ 
dred ; Toulouse was entered by a swarm of 
them, whom an eiiidemlo 'seizra, and those 
whom ijse epidemic spared, the counts were 
able to destroy. They ravaged tlie Greek 
empire,’ they ravaged theGerman empire; and 
the people of Western Europe prayed in their 
litany, “Good Lord deliver us from theHuu* 
garUns! ” Tribute was paid to them, which, 
in the year 083 , Henry tne Fowler, J^^wror 
of Germany, a wise prince, refase<l to continue. 
The Hungariaus formed t'wo large armies; 
one went inta Thuringia; the other was faced 
by Henry, on the river Saido. Tliere they 
awaited the reinforeement of their Tburingian 
army: tidings, howewi, c.ame of its cunqilete 
destruction. The resnll was a panic, and the 
deslniction of this other army also by Heniy, 
iuiui engagement, which was not a Ixittle, but 
is called by history the Slaughter of Wei-se- 
biirg. Thus Henry the Fowler checked the 
invages of thcMagyiirs in Europe ; llicyiiiivde 
pejvce, and gave hostagts The hostages tlmy 
gave' to the Greek Ein2)ei’or were instructwl, 
and made ('‘hi’ibtians at Gonstautinoplc, and 
were sent Isick with a bishop in their com¬ 
pany : for it was felt essential to infuse a 
Ghristiau spirit iuto tliese fierce Pagan 
tribes. 

That was the first ajqiearance of Orwk 
(’lirihtianity in Hnugary; it did not thrive 
much ; the Cliristianiiv which dul thrive, was 
bi-ought at a later period from Rome. The 
vast number of European prisoners now in¬ 
timately iuinglc<l wiOi the Magyaiu, did 
something, however, for the civilisation of 
their conquerors. Villages and cities super¬ 
seded many of the tents. Geiza had suc¬ 
ceeded Taksony ; the wife of Gtiza, named 
Barolta, had submitted to the Gimstian 
influences oJ' CoiiHlaiitiuoplc. She converted 
her husband, fouiidod mona3teiieh,atid invited 
Christian priests to settle. The converted 
Geiza still worshipped the sun and the 
elements, saying, that “he could afforil to 
serve the old gods and the new ones, too.” 

Btaphen, the son of Geiza, luu* been oa- 
noidsed ; for it was he who made Ids jieople 
to be Chmtians. For thrci- years tho royal 
apo'.tic preached and practised the new doc¬ 
trine J lilieral of words, where they failed, 
he was also bountiful of blows. Chiefly by 
|)erBuasion, jiarriy by force, he placed himself * 
m a position which enabled him to send word i 
to Pope Gerbert (a studious man, whose 
smattering of algebra and taste for mechanics, 
caused him to be iiceusod of dealing with the 
devil) to inform Ids Holiness of the voluntary 
couversiou of the Hungarians, and of their 
Bpiritualohomage to himself. In return, the 
P(^ forwimded to King Stsfdien a crown of 
gold, and the Cross of the Patribreh, 'with the 
title of Apostolic King, and ecclefliat^oal 
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bm heed eie^uiedBnwItJw jwe^id! jiheac® of 

. «Qd tile Fope’rcVBlni tHib d^t, faiua rem&inM sf^aneat, and ro#j[£jNl from, 

ever afeoe the tapown of Hungary. It ujaa his place of iTauiahmait; % W of oovoitep- 
plbioil^enadly upon King Stepien’e hea4 |d' plot, Giaela, Peter’s motheri 8^1; sWo 
ther^ifiiSpOO. vho pat out the heir-apparOTt’i# 'W<!^s^^^ 

• !;^ing ptephen callilig several Diets, no^' poured into his ears moU^ Je^s Stephen - 
* reused (he Constitution, which had hcM^ n^lected to chastise his sister, ahd ihy 'this 
brought from the heaths of Asia. Bishops weakness brought a conspiracy upot^hnsM^ 

' balanced nobles, and the rights of all were headed by Anclreas and Beli^ . Tha jwj^BpP' 
fi»od ; .tithes were established, and a seed of who was to have stabbed the ' 

taxation was sown. Borne resistance ail this relented in the ac^'and besought hts pmpdfflP' 
caused, and some revolts on behalf of the old Stephen again forehore inquiry, but .&^0^C 
>pagan rites bad to bo put down by King and Bela fled; so thetjj remained «»’?4laii 
Stephen. AJl Christian bondsmen were ground only Peter, and aMmici, .a half-pagtol 
I emancipated, and all Pagans were deprived of husband of King iStephetf s second fflweai- 
! liberty; but many died for their accustomed- To Peter, therefore, on the death of l^ntf' 
faith. One chieftain rode in full armour to Stephen, in 1036, descended the crown ra ¬ 
the banks of the Theiss, and commaudetl Hungsuy. 

himself to he buried alive as a sarrifice to his Peter loved foreigners and scorned his 
gods, " prefening,” says tlie old chrouicle, subjects. Therefore, in five years he was 
“ death with his fathers, to eternal life with expelled, and the half-pagan was made King 
Christ.” Samuel. Samuel hated foreigners and bishops, 

Stephen increased the sjilendour of his but he hated, also, the Hungarian chiefs, 
court, and having formed the Diet of four Peter, flying to the emperor, offered to, accept 
classes of iiis people, the high nobility, the IJungary as a fief, if restored. The emperor 
bialioijs and ciiiefs, the nobility, and the conquied. Samuel, deserted by the chiefe, was 
soldiers <>r franklins attiiched to the castle conquered and killed, and Peter whs restored, 
btumera, he made the consent of those in But when the Hungarians heard the terms on 
Diet assembled necessary to the conversion which he had obtained his reatoratitm, they 
of his decrees into hiw. The fj-ecdom of llic filled Andreas and Bela to their aid. ' The 
pooide Stephen laboured to secure, in the. whole people revolted against the subject of 
spirit of a phrase used by nnotlier of these the Germaif emperor ; and, with the revolu- 
kings—“ That none of the lords shall have lion, a spirit of paganism rose again, which 
more, none of the servants less, than liberty,” Andreas ;uid Bela dared not, at a time wjheu 
TIte chiefs of the seven dans waned in yiower, they required undivided aid from the Hnn- 
and the free JIuiigariau was subject only to gaidiuis, attempt to crush. Peter was blinded, 
tlie king or to liis representative, the jialatiue. and died. Blinding in those days, was, even 
The king and palatine journeying through the in Europe, a famili^ method of rehdering a 
y country, were sulKeicnt themseJves for the prince incapable of rule; but it has at all 
personal performance of their office as the times been, and still is, a practice veiy common 
source of justice. Still the Hnngariiuis were in the East, Andreas and Bela restored 
a simple and tent-loving people, without com- statutes against pagiinism, replaced bishops, 
plex causes of dispute ; the king liimself not and when he had driven over the frontier two 
•resident in any fixed abode. There w.is a German armies, the emperor thought fit to 
faint trace of feudalism in some of King resign his claim. 

Stephen’s arrangements ; and tlierc was a Andreas, owing his crown to Bela, promised 
class of naturalised aliens and freed bondsmen the succession to nis brother, and cetied to him 
from whom military service was not asked, one tliiiff of the country as a dukedom. But 
who had no political riglits, but ptiid taxes, when a son was bora to the King Andreas, 
being subject only to the king. Out of this and there arrived a message from the empeibv 
class sprang afterwards tlie citizens of towns, to say that ho hetrothwl his daughter to the 
and that great mass of people who were not infant, then ambition caused him to forget bis 
free,'but subjects working for, and paying promise. In 1058 ho caused the child , to be 
taxes to, their lords. crowned. Bela checked his feelings on the 

Stephen having lost his own son, was subject; but Andreas felt worthyof resent- 
troubled about the choice of a «iccesaor. His nient, and was ciwily persuaded by his 
pext heir was bis cousin Vazul, a good- courtiers to doubt his brother’s faith| btoaose 
natured scamp, then under bfpishment for his own was broken, .He invited Bela, there- 
hie follies. Then there were Andreas rnjd fore, to come to him at the Castle of Varkony. 
Bela, the sons of a second cousin; but they Tliere Bela found tUe kii^ sitting on a throiw, 
had a taste for Paganism. Then Stephen .and on its steps were pl^ed tiie crown ana 
thought* about h»s wster Gisela, , who iiad sword, the symbols, r^pectively, of royal and 
marned.a doge of Venice, ai\d who had a son, of ducal di^iity. 'With, affected candour, 
named Peter; hut he was d^iu Western Andreas cemfessed that the crown-was due to 
wisdom and in Western wantonnes^ and his brbtiier, pointed out state reasons why he 
, Iwked ctofiemptuously at the coarse Hungo- had desired that t^e son, Solomcm, should 
























the hrothw, and then $re#t}]r 
Beto to hold him to hiiJ|MMLb% or 
tdieolvol:^ fium it, as he wowd: tiiere lay 
tiae «ro«n and the aword; trlHxdi!ev«r,Jhe Ufted 
idtoold be his. Bat Bela aaw that a luigbt 
tnth a (hawn sword was ,»titndiog at each 
[inde of the king’s chaitw-iuea not V6iy well 
able to keep ont of their facra what was in 
ihe^ heads. It was clear that in the moment 
of stooping for the crown, he would be faliea 
upon; and the voice of a knight passing 
behind, whispered himtotake the swoid. He 
took it; but in lieart he took it os the 
sword of war. Jknrhreas embi-aced him for 
bis generosity. Bdt Bel^ left (he castle, and 
, fled with hia family to Folimd. Andi'eas sent 
to (iennany for aid ; but Iluugary suppoi-ted 
Bela. Andreas was slain in battle; Bela, 
declared king on. the battle-field. 

Ih the reign of Bela the poor became ricli, 
and* the rich prospered in safety and peace.” 
The pagan spirit nroke out for the last time 
in insurrection, was quelled; and thereafter 
only scattered men lunong the wouils and 
caves preserveil the rites 6f their forcialhera 
The thiono of Bela one dav broke beue.ath 
him, and its pieces crushed him m the fall. 
He left tiu'ee brave sous, Ueizn^Tjadislas, and 
Lam]K)rt. The chiefs would have elected 
Geiza, but the yonuu men kucw that tlic 
chum of Solomon would be advanced, aud, by 
admitting it, they saved tlieir country from a 
civil war. They stipulated lor themselves 
only the succession to the dukedom of ik'la, 
thmr late father. 

Solomon came, accordingly, with his fiiend 
the Emperor of Geniiany, and was crowneil 
in Iluugary, for the second time. The boy, 
then bat eleven years old, fel^ nuhappily, 
under the influence of Count Yid, who had 
been one of the grim knights by the throne 
of Andreas, and who was hostile to the house 
of Bela, lie causeil Uie dukedom to be taken 
from the three brothei-s. They appealed to 
armiL but peaceful reconciliation was effected 
the bisnops, and King Solomon enjoyed 
another crowning. For ten years ihtte was 
peace in Hungary; the tiu'ee brothers, de- 
Icudiug criiwu^d people from all foreign 
enemies, were loved and honoured by their 
conutiymen. It happened that the Greek 
commander of BeljC^rMO had favoured certain 
hordes in frequentTuvusiuu of King Solomon’s 
southein provinces. The Ilung^ians at last 
found it necessary to besiege Belgrade, and 
the Greek commander found it necessary to 
surrender; but he would surrender not to 
Solomon, the king, but only to the Hungarian 
chie^ Duke Geiz.*!. Solomon and his cour¬ 
tiers canvassed this; but when the Greek 
emperor sent to tlie duke a golden crown, in 
token of gratitude for his humane conduct to 
tiie vim^hisked at Bc^rode, the king’s wrath 
t^^alnst the brothers mounted high, and he 
Count Vid, wlio told him that th^ 
were, pretenders to his dignity. OivU ma 
agaan«<HBiueuced, and i^aTn stoppe<l short of 


'Setnal bloodshed. Soon after the reamclUa- 
Solomon hittempted, ansuoceaafully, to- 
procure tiie aaseesin^on of Geiza. Faith 
was no longer to be trusted, and the brothers 
drove Solomon out of the country, to sue to 
the German emperor foe aid. Count Vid was 
killed in the decisive luttle. Geiza, against 
his own protestations, was crowned King of 
Hungary, but to tbC delight of the whole 
nation. Geiza, however, treated with Solo- • 
mon, aiuTwas detennuied to resign the crown 
to its old wearer, asking no more than the 
recognition of his family rights. TTia Hungs^ 
rions, who liated Solomon, for his incessant 
willingness to go to Germany foi' help, and 
his oners to bold the miwu of Gemany in 
fief, opposed Geiz-a in this: the bishops fos¬ 
tered his design. But Geiza suddenly died, 
and Ladislas, the next brother, succeeded 
him, in the year 1072. 

liiutlslas was crowned hy acclamation; but 
he couliiiued lu the mind of Geiza, and waa 
not satisfied until, aiuir four years, Solomon 
Lad formally made ovep the crown to him, 
and received at his hands a pensiuii ui its 
place. Ladislas, the handsomest and tallest 
man in Hungary, was the liarliug hero of his 
people : he was the next great king after St. 
Stephen, and he also has been mwe into a 
saint. Stephen maile pagans Gliristians; 
Ladislas formed Christians into a well-ordered 
couimnnity. The vogi'ant habits of the Hun- 

f arians liad, by this tune, been laid aside; 
jiuliblas framed laws adapted for a fixed agri¬ 
cultural 2 >eople,aud appointed county judges, for 
the king could no longer hear disputes in ^r- 
son. Mixture writh Europeans, intci'uiarri^e, 
cluiiate, had already begun to transform the 
short, squat Moiigolians into a handsome race 
of people, as it had tamed their lawlessnesa 
into an independence, characterised by the 
extreme of loyalty towards a legitimate and 
voluntarily-aiipoinlcd chief. 

Kalman, a son of Geiza, in the year 1095, 
succeeded Ijadislas: he was crooked; he 
squinted ; he loved books, so that hia leara- 
iug made him to be called a wizard, und he 
was nicknamed “Book Kolpan.” Ladislas 
had extended the bouiidaiiea of Hungary. 
Against “Book Kabnau” some of the new 
dcpendeucics now rebelled, but they soon 
found that a man strong in the head can be 
strong in the arm also. At this time the 
Crushers began to march from western 
Eiu'ojie, in large multitudes, through Hun¬ 
gary. Kalman anxiously attended them with 
an army, from'thelr entrance into Ids domi¬ 
nions, until they wore safe out of them; fon 
there were fibgers not unused to robbery ■ 
among those devout fighting men. In the 
course of these tranri^ one light-fingered 
army was destroyed by the iieasantry, and a 
large force, sent to punish the Hufigarians 
for this: was almost utterly exterminated. To 
peaceful transit, however, no obstaole waa . 
offered. Almos, the king’s cousin, pretend¬ 
ing to the crowg, was qumled and pi^oued; 
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rebellias « aeeond and a third hia ^aa 
wara at langih i»it oat, and KAlman mially 
]^ut oat the eyea of the rebel’a mtoffending 
son. Soapeetiue his wife's faith, he aent her 
book to her remtiona, where she died, after 
having given birth to. Boris, of whom more 
anon. ' 

Kalman conmleted the le^lation of hia 
predecessors. He regulated revenues and 
military duties, and established the relations 
between subjects and the king, or the duke. 
He diminished the cruelty of punishments, 
limited ordeals, and pi'ouiainiea that there 
were no siieli things aa witches. He levied 
taxes on a suuplc plan'; and ho completes the 
series of energetic kings by whom the oonr 
stitution of Hungary, lu’ought from the 
Asiatiu wilds, was perfected into a slaVde 
European bystciu. It wiis in the year 1114 
that Kalman <lU’d. 

Having ariived at this point, wo can now 
travel rapidly over ;dl events that do not 
concern tlio story of the Hungaiians ns a 
nation. Stephen the St-eond, sou of ICalmau, 
having no issue, would h.ive recognised Boris, 
the child of the divoivod (pieeu; hut he 
femud Bela mtill living, the blinded son of the 
banded traitor Alui.is, mid diteriuined on 
atoning for his fitlicr’s ciinie. IM.i the 
tjecond, thoieioic, hueceo<led Stephen the 
Second ; his wife, I lelena, the bti oiig-rauuled 
daughter of a Sei viaii priuee, i uled over her 
blind husband, and Hungary w'as subject to 
a vixetu Jfer slaughteiingb and ojipiesbions 
crushed the jiower of the chiefs ; mid in 1171 
Bela died, almost an absolute mouareb. His 
son Gehsa, lieiug but ten yeaiN ohl, was 
governed by bis uncle, by the p.ilntine, and the 
Archbishop of Oi'an. These tlireo formed a 
* good regency; and, among other things, iii- 
\ited into Hmiguy Gernuus fioin Fliuideis, 
who settled in Zips and 'I'lansylvaiiLi, and 
enjoyed many privileges. These men arc the 
ancestors of the present Saxons of Transyl¬ 
vania, and they are the men who, exploring 
the resources of the country, commenced the 
Working of liuugarinu luhies. 

Tiien there i^ere crUMuIes again, and 
annles had to be watched, as in tlie days of 
Kalman. Thou there followed unimportant 
kings; thp court of Byzantium having by 
this time, tlirough maiTying and plotting, 
acquired iiifiuenco in Hungariaii ndairs, 
Bela the Third, who followed Stephen the 
Tliird, was able, but not txipuuu', being 
Byzantine in his habits. He introduced 
oerffluoniee from the court of Constantinople, 
and burned the chairs round his throne, in 
order that no noble might sit in his presence. 
He governed the country, however, with 
great skill, and mi^e up for hiuiself a private 

f iurse. He left his tln-one to one sou, and 
lis treasure to another. The sou who had 
the treasusro strove by means of it, to get 
also the throne. 

There came then a straggle very much like 
that between Andreas and Bela, the king’s 


name bring now Kmrie; the brother’#, An- 
dr^j aha the royaj diUd's nkme Ladislas. 
King Eniric bring in exti^ity—dressed In 
rayal robes, weariue his erowB, and carrying 
his soeptro—walked into his brotbsris camp, 
among the sohUeis then formiug for battle 
a^inst him. lie said, “lam yonr king') 
t^ich of you is a traitor?” And no man 
lifting a band against his sacred pOrson, J|;ie 
proceeded to liis bruthei's tent, opd 
arrested 1dm, and iunk him away prisotuOT 
from the tiiiust of his ovvii troops. ^ ho 
imprihoued Andreas, and sent his ambltloiis 
wife home to her fi lends 
King Emi ic dying, madc'hii appeal to his 
brother’s generosity, by naming him as guar- • 
dian of the child. But Andreas soon caused 
the child and mother to fly to Austria for 
retuge. The child died. The mother, GoU- 
stantLi, became witc to the Gornuii cmpeiwr.. 
Andre.ts was then legitimately king. • 
Andisjas engaged in useless wars of eon- 
quest, and extrav.igautly wasted the resources 
of the state. Hu sold and mortgaged the 
castli* doniaius, wliofe produce supported the 
garribous; and, ubuig up the state capital, 
soon icmlered the state nearly bankrupt: 
while the alienated lauds, purchased by the 
great nobility, hsul gone to swell their power. 
Tlie lower iiolinlity and tlie ])cople now came 
to he o])pressed by jKiweilul magnates, who 
were by a great deal stronger than the court. 
The king at the same time strengthened 
himself with foreign iavourites, relations of 
his wile. lntciis(‘ discontent followed, chiefly 
directed agauist the ({ueeii and her rclatlonH. 
Andreas, to mend the maticr, made a crnsiule, 
or iiilgrimage, to Palestine, pajiiig. for his 
journey by .i scizuio of Ghuroli treasure, and 
of proi»erty belonging to (’onstantia, by whieh 
act he made an enemy of her husband, Fre¬ 
deric, Emperor of Germany. On his retuin 
from Palestine he found matters mure compli¬ 
cated thafti he had left them: treasury still 
empty; maguatts still overbeaiing; peojile 
still opiiresscd ; and foreign coimuestH hreak- 


still oppressed ; and foreign conquests break¬ 
ing up. His first care was to look after the 
foreign conquests; for which end he drained 
the country,—^went with .Tn army to Galicia,-— 
was defeated, and taken prisoner. 

Bela, tlie king’s ehlest sou, was now called 
U{M)n to undeitake a refoim. He convoked 
the oppressed parties—the low nobility, the 
fraukiins, and garrisons—dem^mdiiig restora¬ 
tion of the old Constitution, aniT the (fld 
system of liuauec. The ma^ates resisted, 
and civil war was iinmineut, when theTPope 
tlu-ew the whole weight of the clergy into the 
lieform side of tlie balance. Peace was pro¬ 
cured, under a treaty colled “The Golden 
Bull ”—the Magna Cl^ta of the Huu^ians. 
This coniirmed all ancient rights and liberties, 
restored the alienated demmins to the service 
of the state, and forbade them to lie there¬ 
after devoted to any purpose but the defray¬ 
ing of the public exiienditure. Various othw 
d^ls were adjusted; and the Bull con- 
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JACK ALITE IN LONDON. 
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todn^J He eets Hb big eilver watdti at 
tsY^ty cburdlii and dusts his boots with an tm* 
doubted bandanna. He has aa appointment, 
donbdess, at Qanraway’s or the Jerusalem 
Cofihfl Hoi>8 & 'vrith his owner or broker. 

A gnsh of fish, stsle^ and fresh, stretches 
across Thames Street 1 near Billingsgate 
market. 1 turn aside for a moment, and enter 
the market. Business is over; and the male 
and female purveyors of the treasures of the 
deep solace themselves with pipes and jovial 
converse. 

Jack is getting more lively nil tlirough 
Thames Street and Tower Street, and is 
alnrmiimly vital when I emerge on Tower 
Hill. A row of foreign mariners pass me, 
seven abi'cast; swaitliy, ear-ringed, bhiek- 
bearded varlets in red shiita, light-blue 
trousers, and with sahlics round their waists 
Part of the erew of a Saitlmian bug, pro¬ 
bably. They have .all their aims round eaeh 
other’s nocks; yetleaimot lieljdlnnkingth.at 
they look somow hat ‘‘ kuifey,” “ stilettooy ” J 
hojie T irpiy be mistaken, but I am afi.inl that 
it would be otlds were yon lo put an Jinlefiiute 
quantily of rum into i/um, they would pul a 
few iucheauf steel Jiito i/oit 

But I Ater the Tower postern, .and am in 
another Loudon—the military im tiopohs—at 
once. Very curious and woiidirtul .uv tliesc 
ol<l grey toweis, these cmnilili'jg w.dls, iJicse 
rotting jiorteulHses, so close to the business¬ 
like briek-and-moi-tar of SI. Katlieiine’s Dork 
ITousehard by. Whal li.is llie T)i viliii Towei, 
the “Scavenger’s DaughUr," tlie “Stone 
Kitchen,” to do with whoh'sale groeeis, ship- 
chandlers, and oiitfilliiig u.irelumses t Is 
there not someilimg jaiiiiig, iliseoidiut, in' 
that grim, four-tniretell olil loiUlue, frown- 
itg on the quiet corn ami coil c<ui\ing 
vesscSs in the pool ? What do llic “ thou¬ 
sand yfars of war” so elu-.c to the “thon- 
saud ycais of peace?” Ja not the whole 
stiiubic, lowerhuj old pile, a huge ana¬ 
chronism ? Jidiiis (WilUam the Tliii d, 
and the Docks! Wharves coveied with 
tubs of peaceful palm-oil, and dusky soldipis 
sauntering ou narrow pUtlorms, fiom whence 
the black uioutHV of houeycomtied old 
^ns grin (toothless, haply) into jieacelul 
dwelling-houses The dried-up moat, the old 
moms, wall-ipscriliefl witli the overflowings 
of weary heaiOs ; the Weazen-fiieed old 
wardens, with tlicir stiange, gone by costume; 
the diutw armour, and rusted heauinan’s .i\e; 
all tell—-with tlie vacant space ou the Clicen, 
where the four imihIb of the b^lffold stooil, 
an^ the shabby little chuinh, where lie Der- 
weiitwater and Lovat, Auue Itolejii and 
Northumberland, the innocent and the guilty, 
tlie dupers and the duiied—of tilings that 
have hgen, thiuik Olod I 

I pass a’ lane where the soldiers live (why 
should their wives necessarily \ie Hlatterus, 
tlicir ohihlren duty, and they themselves 
alternately in a state of shirt-slecvea, beer| 
and tobacco^ or one of pipe-oky, red bknket- i 



of course not. Soldiei* npvcr do know. It 
isn’t in the articles of whr, or the Queen’s 
reguktions. Still, I think my friend in the 
bine coat, and willi the sliaving^broak stuck 
at the top of his shako, woidd be rather mom 
useful in guartling a foiliess, if he knew the 
way into and the way oui of it. 

Patience, “trying’baik,” mid the oxpendb 
turo of live minutes, at Iasi bring me oqt.by 
another postcni, leading on to Tower Hill ^e 
less, East Smithfield, St. JJatheriui’H 
and the Mint; very neaily. opposite is a 
narrow street, where a four-oaied cutter, in 
the middle of the pavement, in iiroguss of 
receiving an outer coat of tar and an inner 
one of giccn paint, suggests to me thit J,ii*k 
is deculidly alive in Uus vicinity ; while, 
1 *'iscly ruljnecTit, a monster “union jick,” 
slojiing fiom the liist-floor window of an im- 
jiretcndnig lidlc house, announces the wheie- 
abouls of the “Boyal Naval Keiidexvtms’ 
You have pei'liaps heard of it more frcquciitl} 
•as the house of reception for the “Tower 
Tender ” Tlie Eendc/vous, and tlie 'Tender 
too, had a Jovial scasua of it in the war time, 
will II tlie pu'ss w.ss hot, and civilians were 
converted uilo “volunteers” for the naval 
sen ice, by rough comjmlsioii. Tlio neigh- 
bom hood swarmed with little “ publics,” 
enilicllished with cai’toons of the beatified 
shite of Jack, w’lieii alive in the navy. Jack 
was coiifinuaily drinking grog with the port 
lulmiial, or executing horiijiipes with the firat 
liciitimant. The only laIwm imposed on huu 
(jmloudly) was t(ie slaying Jialf-ardojson 
Kicnehuicn occasionally before broaktast; for 
wliidi a gratelul country rewaisleil him with 
hecatomlis of ilollars. At homo, be was re- 
invscnted frying gold watches, and lighting 
jnpes w’ith live pound notes. Love, lignor, 
and glory 1 King and country 1 Magnificent 
bounty, Arc, &c., 6ic. But the pictiu'e lias 
two hulcs; for Jack hung biM‘k sometimes, 
prcfiiriiig to Iry watilics in the nicivhant 
service. A giatefnl couutiy pressed him. 
lie lau away iiom captivity ; a grateful 
country Hogged him He mutinied ; a grate- 
fid country hanged him. Whether it was 
tlie Hogging, or the Iiangiiig, or the scurvy, 
or the Prcnch bullets, or the prisons at 
Vcidnn and Brest. I won’t be certain; but 
.Tack became at last quite a scarce article. 
So tlie Eo.yal N.ival ItundoijvouS, and the 
Tower Tender w'ore obliged to content fA^- 
Bclves with the sweepings of the prisons-- 
thieves, forgers, mumerers, and the like. 
Those even gi-ew scarce ; and a gratoM ^ 
couutiy pressed everybody she could lay her ' 
hands on. “Food for powder” was'wanted 
—“mortal men" good enough to “fill a pit,” 
mist bo had. Quiet oitusons, ^Ipplds, old men 
were pressed. Apprentices showed their 
iudentu^ citizeiu thehr freedom, in vain. 
Biitannk »iu<r have jaen. Pso^e ryould 
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^qoneliome {rom China, or JSoaolnlt^ ad&d 
into the clutcbea of the |>re8»'gang five h^ntea 
lefter they had set foot oa leAd, B^a of 
iDoaey would bo fpond oa poate on Tower 
Hill, left there by'peraoae who had been 

K ed unawaros. People would leave pnhlic- 
). parlours to see what sort of a night it 
was, and never be seen or heard of agsiin. I re¬ 
member, even, hearing from my nurse, during 
childhood, a ghostly legend of how the Lord 
Chancellor, going over Tower Hill one night 
with the great seal in a cai'pet-bag, and “ dis- 
guiaed in liquor” a^r a diiiuer at Uuihlhall, 
waa kidnapped by a press-gang, sent on Itoard 
the Tower Tender, and not ivleased until three 
monUis afterwards, when lio waa diauuvered 
on board the “Catspaw” frigate, in the 
Toulon fleet, aeniping the mizen-most, under 
tlie cat of a boatswain’s mate. Of course 1 
won’t be answomhle for the veracity of the 
atory: but we aoan-ely need its coufirniatiou 
to fina plenty of reasons to bless those glorious 

f ood old times when George the Thitd was 
ing. 

Timeh are changed with the Rendezvous 
now. Sailors it still craves ; but good ones— 
A. B-s; not raffish ganl-binis and usole.ss 
landsmen. The A. B.b are not so plentiful, 
tliough the times are so insaceful. The A. B-’a 
have Iteaxd of the " catand tiiey know 
what “holyatouing” ami “ blacklisting” means. 
There is a atalwatt A. B., I watch, leading a 
placard in the window of the Rendezvous, 
stating that the Bui'ster, one hundred ami 
twenty guns, fitting at Plynionth, wants some 
able-li(xiied seamen. “Catch a weasel asleep,” 
Bays the A. K, walking on. He belongs to the 
Chiitnagore, A. 1, under engagement to 
sail for Madras, and would ratlier nut liave 
anything to do with the Burster. 

A weathoi'-beaten old quarter-master stands 
<m the steals of the Rendezvous, ami eyes the 
A. B, wistfully. The A. B. is tiie sort of man 
Britannia wants just now. fto are those three 
hUU3k-whiskei*ed fellows, swaggering along 
with a Yankee skijiper, with whom they have 
just signed articles for a voyage to Boston, 
in tho Peleg Whittle; Coon, master. I’oor 
old quarter-muter ! give him but his “ four- 
and-twenty stMtt young fellows,” his belove<l 
press-gang; and the Chutnagore woul<l go 
one A.B. short to sea; while Captain C<m)u 
would vainly lament the loss of ttivee of the 
crew of Bie Peleg Whittle. The Burster 
is very short of luinds; but he has bagged very 
few^ B,b yet. See, a recruit offeiv ; a lanky 
1 ^ in,a tom jacket, with an air of something 
like ragged respectability about him! He 
wants to “go to sea.” Hie quarter-master 
hwfito at mm, repulses him. The boy has, 
tenvto oOe, run away from school or from 
bptne, with that vague indefinite idea of “ going 
» sea” in his mind. To sea, indeed ! He 
jwas wowled about the docks, vainly impor- 
H tuned captains, owners, seamen, anybody, with 
'h!a .^^Uest. Kobwly will have anything to 
do with him. The gitfttest luck in store fori 


hhtt would be the offer of a cabiu-bo^’a berth 
on boani a collier, where the captain would 
regale him with the convivial crowbar and 
the festive ropes-eud, whenever the caprice 
seized him. Going to sea! Ah, my young 
friend! trudge home to Hr. Broomtuusk’a 
seminary—never mind the thrashing—ex¬ 
plain to your young friends, impresseil as 
you have been with a mania fur “running 
away and going to sea,” that it is one thing 
to talk about doing a thing, and another to do 
it; that a ragged little landsman ia worse 
than useless .alKuid ship; and that there are 
ten chunees to one even against his ever being 
allowed to put U>s foot on shipboard. 

I leave tlie Royal Naval j^qdezvons just 
as a dissolute Norwegian stops to read the 
Biirator plawud. Now, T tnni past the 
Mint, and 2 >ast the soldiers on guard there, 
and 2 >ursiie tlie eouiso of a narrow little 
'street leadinglowaids the Hocks, 

JJere, Jack leajm into great life. SIui> 
chaiidleis, sliip-groeers, biscuit-bakers, sail- 
makeJM, outfiding warehouses, occupy the 
sho])s on either side. Uji a little court is a 
miutical da}’-Rcliool for teaching navigation. 
There is a book stall, on which lies tlie “Seit- 
mau’s Manual,” the “ Khipmasler’s Assist¬ 
ant,” and H.imiltou Moore’s ‘■Navigation.” 
Tliere is a nautical mstrament maker’s, where 
cliroiiometei s, ([uadrauts, luid sextants are 
ke}il, ami blank log-books are sold. Tho 
statiuncis disiiluy fuims for manifests, bills of 
lading, and charter-parties. Kvery article 
vended has some connexion with those who 
go down to tho sea in ships. 

Wlicn we enter Bt. George’s Street^ where 
there are shops on one side of tho way, and 
St. Katherine's Hock warehouses ontbe other, 
.lack becomes iremendciiisly alive on the pave¬ 
ment. Jack fioiii India and Ghina^ very 
Hunliurul, juid smoking Tricliinoixilyclieroota; 
thill cigars with a reed jiassed through them, 
and ne.iily a foot Jong. American Jack, 
in a red worsted shirt, aud chewing in- 
defatigably. Swodisli Jack, smelling of 
tallow and tnrjientine, but. amazingly good- 
naturwl, aud unaffectedly ixilite. Itiuian Jack, 
shivering. German Jack, 'with a light-blue 
jacket and yellow trousers, stolid and smoky; 
Greek Jack, voluble in petticoats, and long 
boots. Grimy seamen from colliers; smart, 
taut men, from Green’s or Wigram’s splendid 
East India bhips; mates in spruce jackets, 
mid gold-laced cajis, jmffing prime Havannahs. 
Lastly, tlie real unadulterated Euglbh Jack, 
with the inifilAtablc roll, the unapproachable 
hitch, the uusnri>assable flow^ra of langnogp. 
The pancake hat stuck at the buck of the h^, 
tho neckerchief passed throuji^ a wedding- 
ring, the fliu-ing yellow sUk handkorohiei; 
the whole uumistakeable couttune and de¬ 
meanour—so uulike the stage sailor,'so unlike 
the pictorial sailor—so lihe only what it 
really is. 

This is the bpsiest portion of the day, and 
the Highway is crowds E at huai a sta Woul# 
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be diikpfKunted tbe iroful !a<dc of 
iiy t^ tAo e* vetttuaW {Hrevident urith Jack. He 
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the iMiQ'bitice. . 

The doon of the ^ablie-houseti diegoi^e 
great crowds of mariners; nor are tiiere 
wanting taverns and eating-houses, where the 
sailors of different nations may be accommo¬ 
dated. Here is a “ DeutKhei Oasthava," a Pms- 
sian "Mierhaile," a lenl “Norwegian House.” 
Stw! Here we are at the Central Dock gates, 
and^ among a crowd of sailors, huirying in and 
out, swarm forth hoi des of Dock labourers to 
their dinner. 

A very queer company, uideed;—^“navvies,” 
seafiiring men, and individuals of equivocal 
dress and lookf-, who ha\ e probably taken to the 
“two sbUUngs” or half-ciowii a-day awarded 
for Dock toil, as a bast refuge from iuevitalile 
btarvatiou. I>i8charged })oli(*enicn, mined 
medical students, clerks ulio have lust their 
characters, Polish and (xtmian Refugees, might 
bv found, I opine, in those squalid ranks. It 
is all equality woie, however. Tlie college- 
bred youth, the educated mau, must toil in 
common with the navvy and the tramp. They. 
seem contenleil enough, eatinsr their poori 
meals, and palling at tlie never failing pipe 
with great gusto. Poor and almost destitute 
as these men are, they can j et obtain a sjiecios 
of delusive credit—a credit by which they are 
ultimately defrainled Crafty ■viclualleis will 
advance them beer and food on the secuiity ot 
their daily wage, which they themselves 
secure from theforomen Tliey exact, oi course, 
an enormous interest. It is, after all, tlie old 
pbuAs, the old Tommy-shop nuisance—^tlie “m- 
iiinous truck system "—the hiiquiioiis custom 
of paying tho Lilwurer at the jiublic-house, 
ana the mechanic late on the Saturday night 

1 have not time to enter the Docks Just 
now; and iihuige fnrthei into the l}.i,bul ol R it- 
cliffe Highway. Jack is alive everywhere by 
this time. A class of jieisons reiuai'kably 
lively in connection witli him, aie the Jews. 
Tor Jack, are tlieje grand Joivish onttittiiig 
wai-ehouses alone intended. For his sole use 
and benefit are the swinging lamps, the ham¬ 
mocks and bedding, the c«le of signal pocket- 
■hondkerchiefs, the dreadnought coats, sou- 
wester hats, telescopes, checked shirts, pilot 
jackets, case bottles, and multifarious odds 
and ends required by the mariner. For Jack, 
does Mesheon manufacture the (^lusivo jewel¬ 
lery ; while Shadrach vaunts tire watch that 
has no works; and Abeduego confidentially 
proposes advances of cash on wages-notos. 
Jewry is alive, as well as Jock, in Ratclifis 
Highway. You may call that dingy little 
cabin of" a diop, small; but, bless you 1 they 
would fit'out a Bsventy-fonr in ten minutes, 
with everyihiw wanted, from a wanker'booia 
to a bottle of Harvey’s Sauce. For purposes 
marine, they sell everythingbiscuits by 
sadn-ful, mdss of dreadnoughts, miles oi 


'itsMUen id >fiMblB»4Hb!}e, shatmg- 
ta«le, nimning-bulrle; sextahts, sea- 

ch(^, audhundi^dftrtlwrartih^ss. Jewry 
will even snimly you BaUoni i will man 
vessels for you, from a oock-bioat toto Jndui- 
, Jowy haa a capital Uack c^tipJwtfide. 
A third mate at two mlnutwi'* tiiMillMS A 
steward in thetwinkling of a Tbp- 

mast men in any quantity, and St ^misdiate 
call. 

A strange sound—half human, half Orsitbo- 

logical—^breaks on the ear above the tam<nl 
of the crowded street. I follow a Bwag ti tar 
mariner, who holds a cage, ninfiied in a iUMU<t 
kei’chiet in his hand, a few yarCh,until he enters 
a large and handsome shop, kept also by a 
child of Israel, and which hteially swarms 
with parrots, cockatoos, and macaws. Here 
they are, in every variety of gorgeous plumage 
and curs’alure of beak; with their wickm- 
looking, bead-like eyes and crested heads; 
SCI earning, croaking, yelling, swearing, laugh¬ 
ing, singing, (Ir.iwing corl^ and wiudiug-up 
clocks, with frantic energy! Most of these 
buds come from South America and the coast 
of Africa. Jack generally brings home one or 
two as his own piivate venture, selling it in 
Iiondon for a sum varying ^m thirty to forty 
^lUhngs. 1 am Sony to h^e to record that 
a jiarrot which can swear well, is mors remu¬ 
nerative to Jack than a iiou-jnring Urd. A 
parrot which is accomplished enough to rap out 
half a-duzon round oaths in a breatli, will fetch 
you fifty shillings, perhaps. In this shop, also, 
.lie stuffed humming-binls. ivory chessmen, 
strange shells, and a miscellaneous eollectlon 
of those foieign odds and ends, called “ou- 
liosities ” Jack is veiy lively here with the 
fiabbrnicid ornithologist. He has jUst come 
fiom the Cold Coast in a man-ot-wsr, the 
captain of which, in consideration of the good 
condiicl of tho crew wliile on the station, had 
])ernii(ted each lunn liefore the mast to Mag 
as many parrots home with him art he likea 
And they did biing a great many, Jack says— 
so many, that the vessel fiocame at liMt like n 
sliip fuU of women; the birds ci’cating suoli 
an astonishing variety of discordant noises, 
that the men were, in self-defence, obliged to 
let some two or three bundled of them ^h«y 
didn’t keep count of fifty or so) loose, Hun¬ 
dreds, however, came aafe home; and Jack 
has two or three to dispose of. They whistle 
liomiiipes beautiftilly. I leave him still hag¬ 
gling with the oniithologist, and irium^- 
antly eliciting a miniature “ Jon Bee’s Yoca- 
bulary of Slang ” from the largest of his bifrds. 

lifou are not to Suppose, gentle reader, that 
the population of Ratoliffe is dei^ifnte of an 
admixture of the fairer portion d the creation. 
Jack has his Jill in St. George’s Street, Cable 
Street, Back Lane, and ihe Commercial Road. 
Jill is inclined to corpulent; if it were not 
libellous, 1 ooiild hint n sdspieion that Jill is 
not unaddicted to the use of spirituoUB liquors. 
Jill wears a silk handkerchief round her nock, 
as Jack does; 1^ him, too. she rolls, occa- 
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beliere, emoke^ I 

an (li&wd, sweara oocasicsiallj’, Sndt. la « cos- 
Wpolite—here to-d»y, gone to-^saOTrov; bnt 
Jillia peculiar to maritime London. She nails 
har coluan to the mast of Batcliffe. Jill has 
W good poinbH thooffh she does scold a latle, 
end nght a<little, and az4nk a little. She is Just 
-what Mr. Thomas Lihdin has deiucted her, 
sod nothing more or less. She takes care of 
Jack’s tobacco-box j his trousers she washes, 
and his grog, too, she makes; and if ho enacts 
occasionally the part of a nuiritime Giovanni, 
promising to tralic in the M.nll with Bnsiui of 
De^tford^ ttttd likewise with Sal, she only up- 
brmds witira tear, I wish the words of 

all songs had as much sense and as much 
truth in them as Mr. DibiUu’s have. 

Jl ]M^En 4 gr-cu.ieh (llie veiy last hockney- 
coaohTl verily In-lieve, in liondon, and the 
one, moreover, wluuli luy Irish maid-uf-all- 
work always manages to letch mo when I send 
her for a cab)—a haokncy-coach, I oiy, jolts 
by, filled msiilo and out! Jack is going to be 
sukrried. 1 don’t tliink I am mis-stating or 
exaggeiatiug the case, men 1 say that the 
■whole party—^bride, bridegroom, bridesmaids, 
bridesmen, coachman and all, are consider¬ 
ably the woi'se for^hquor. is this as it should 
be f Ah foor JaSc! 

And I have occasion to say, “ Poor Jack ! ” 
a good many times in the couise of my peram- 
bmatkms. It is my pctsunal opinion that 
Jack is robbed—^that lie is seduced into ex¬ 
travagance, hoodwinked into sjieudthrift and 
dissolute habits. There is iio earthly reason 
why Jack should not save money out of his 
wages; why he should never have a watch 
without frying it; nor a five-pound note with¬ 
out lighting his pipe with it. it cannot be 
intiuspensable that he should lie contimmlly 
kept “alive” with gin; that he should have 
no eompanious save profligate women, no 
atnusements save low daiicuig saloons and 
roaring taverns, llio sailor has a strong re¬ 
ligious and moral biag. He scorns nud loatlies 
ddCeit|idiidionosty, ana injustice, innately. He 
is often a prufiigate, and a drunkard, and a 
swearer (I will not say blasphemer), because 
abominable a 4 )d vicious customs make him so; 
because, ill ca^ for on board sliip, he no sooner 
lands tban he liecomcs the prey of tlie iufitmous 
h.nptes who infest maritimo London. He is 
robbed by outfitters (I particularise neither 
Jew nor Gentile, for there are six of one and 
half-a-dozen of Uie other) ; he is robbed by the 
tavem-kmiera, tlio crimps, mid the boaruing- 
maBters. He is robl>ed by hie associates, robbed 
to'biisluess, i-obhed in amusement. “Jack” 
is fair game to everybody. • 

The condnetorH of that admirable institu- 
tuUon, Stulors’Home, 1 understand, are 
doing their best to alleviate the evik I have 
Ughuy, but verjr lightly, touched upon. Jack 
|i idive, bat nut with on unwhdresome gal- 


wmiged. 


mokes his dofhes, and the laa^dord who sella 
him his beer, and the association that beard 
him, do not conspire to rob him. The duly 
shorn the managers of the Sailors’ Home have 
to steer clear o^ is the danger of Inealoftriag 
the idea among sailors, that the institntioU 
has anything of a gratuitous or eleemosynary 
element in its constmotion. Sailora are 
high-spirited and eminently independent in 
fuming. 

1 liave got by tliis time to the end of the 
straggling series of broadand narrowthorough- 
fUres, which, under the names of East Smith- 
field, St. George’s Street, Upper Shadwell 
Street, and (Jock Hill, all form part, in the 
aggregate, of llatclitfe Highway. 1 stand on 
the threshold of the mysterious region com¬ 
prising, in its limits, Stiadwcll, Poplar, lutd 
Jimehouse. To my left, some two miles 
distant, is Stepney, to which parish all 
children borti at sea uie, traditionally, said to 
be chargeable. No longer are there conti¬ 
nued streets—-“blocks,” as the Americans call 
them—of liouses. There aie swampy fields 
and tpiaggy lanes, and queer little public- 
houses like bhip-euddies, transplanted bodily 
from East Jndianien, and which have taken 
root here. The “ Gat and Fiddle " is a water¬ 
man’s house—“jolly young watermen,” I am 
afraid—no more. At the “ Bear and Haip”— 
so the ]>la(..u'd inlornis me—is held the 
“Master Mariiieis’ Glub.” Shipbuildci's’ 
yui-ds start suddenly u}M)n me—sliips in full 
sail heat down on me Ihiough quiet lanes: 
lofty luabts loom spectrally among the quiit 
graves in the chui’ch i aids In llie church 
yonder (wlieije the iimoii-jaek flies at the 
steeple), there aie slabs cumiuemorating the 
bequests of charilable master mariners dead 
years ago; of iui ndmuid's widow, who built 
an organ; of the six poor women, wlm are to 
lie ye.irly relieved ns a thaukofierbig for the 
release of some dead aud gone Levant trader 
“from cnptyvitio among the Turkes in 
Algeeres.” In the graveyards, scores of by¬ 
gone sea-captains, thofr wives and children, 
shipwrights, ropemakeiB, of the olden time, 
de^ pursers, andshiji-chaiqUerB, sleep quietly. 
They have compasses and sextoutb, and ships 
in full sail, sculptured on their moss-grown 
tombs. The wmd howls no more, nor the 
waves roar now for them. Gone aloft, I 
hope, most of them 1—^though Seth SUpcheese, 
the great ship-oonti-actor, who sold terribly 
weevilly biscuit, and salted horse for beei^ 
sleeps under that substantial brick tomb 
yonder: while beneath the square stone slab 
with the sculptured skull and hour-glass, o^ 
Martin Flibuster may have his restmg'place. 
He was called “captain,” nohodyknew why; he 
swore terribly; he had strange foroigp. trinkets 
and gold doubloons hanging to his watch- 
ehain, aud told wild stur^ of ‘parboiled 
Indians, and Spanisli Doas, wl^ their eats 
and nosus slit. What matter it now, if he 
did sail ■with Cajitaui Kidd, and scuttle the 
“Ellen and Mary,’^ with all hands aboard? 


















JACK AiiTvii IN ufawiovt: 


died ia hia bed, 'vdio shall say, 

ixap^tentl 

^e old sea-oa^taixiB and tmders connected 
sidih the sea^ have still their abldb^ places in 
quiet cosy little cottars about here, mostly 
tenements, with green doors and Mttr-wiu- 
dows, and with a suinmer-houas perched 
a-top, where they can twist a flag on festive 
occasions, and cnio^^tlieir mog and tobacco on 
quiet summer cveiiiugs. Tiie wild mania ibr 
Doildiug—^the latli-auil-plaster, stucco-palace, 
Cockuey-Ooriutluun lieuzy, has not yet ex¬ 
tended to Limeliouso, and the old “salts” 
have elbow-room. 

I miu*t turn back bore, however; for it is 
neai'ly lour o’clock, mid 1 sliall be loo late 
else for a i>ei.p into the Ducks. The Docks > 
Wliat a flood of locollectioiis bursts through 
the sluic(‘-gatos ol my mind, ns 1 gaze on the 
huge range of svarebouset,, the swarms of 
laboureis, thi> ciowd ot sliips' Iiittle as 
many of ns know of maiilime Loudon, and of 
the habits of Jack nine, we ha\e all been to 
the Docks, once in oui Ihes at least. Was il 
to see that wondm’ful siatming reUtiou oi 
ours who was alw.iys going oul to the (Jape 
with a ntaguibi-eni oiitht, and who always 
returned, Vaudt idecktii-bkc, witlnml having 
doubleil it—laiug also minus shoes and 
stockings, and bunging lioui', as a species of 
atoiKiuiut-uirciiug, Ibe b.ukbuuc ol a shaik i 
Was it to (line on boaid the “ Abt'rcronibie, 
Jenkinson,” of I don’t know how m.uiy 
bundled tons Imnlon^ which went out t() 
Sydney with emigraids, mid founileied in 
AIgo«i Day i Was it with that never-to be 
forgotten tasting order lor twelve japes, six¬ 
teen hogsbuails, twtlve Uuivls, ol i.ire jauts 
land sheriies, when coopeis lusliccl about 
with eandh^s in cleft sticks, luniiing gimlets 
into casks, and jiouiiiig out iicli wines into 
sawdust likowatei I When we ate biscuits, 
and rinsed oui mouths scieiitihc.iilj, uad 
rcjironched our companions with bemg uji- 
roarious; but coming out (jas-fectly solier, of 
course), could not be pi evented irom address¬ 
ing Uie pojnilaie on geuer.d subjects, and 
repeatedly voluntcoimg the dcel.iratiou (with 
our Itat on tlic back oi oui‘ head and the tie 
of our cravat like a 1 wg-wig) that wo were “All 
Eiglit! ” 

I remember, as a child, always asking my¬ 
self how the sliijis got into dock; a question 
rapidly followed by alarming iuccititude ns to 
how" they got out. 1 don’t think I know 
much more alniut the mattei#iiow, though I 
Jnteu attemtividy to a pilot-coat mid scari'ed 
fiice, who tcils me all about it. filot-coat 
points to the wai'ehouses, dilates on the enor¬ 
mous wells those gigantic brick-work shells 
ooatwu; shows me su^ bags, cullce bags, 
tea chests, rice bags, tabs of tallow, casks of 
palm-oil Pilot-cuat haa beep everywhere, 

’ mul every voyage has added a firesh scar to 
h^ fitce. He has been to sea since he was no 
than “ idiot ”—^pouitiug to a stump, 
oat iu a convict ship; wrecked off 


St. Helena. Went Cult to VuipandBo; had a 
fever. Went out to-wUexaiMlna; had the 
^ague. WoAt out to. Sl|obUh.; wrecked. 
Went out to Jamaica ; fell dowta the hatch¬ 
way, and broke his colU^booe, Panned 
into an Amei loan Inter jF then^- jahto aiu 
Austroliau emigi mt ship; tad IrtWqr at 
Sydney; drove btdlod s in the bush} mtewd 
for Jlombay; euteicd the Indian navy ; WM 
wrecked off the coast of Coromandel; TWia 
nearly killed with a MaLiv ercese. Been ill a 
South-sea whal(*r, a (Jiconkuid whaler, a Sooth 
Sliields collier, mid a Shurubain mackerel beoL 
Who could refuse the “diop of aummut" to 
an ancient mariner, who has such a talc to teU, 
were it only to curtail the ciiiberanoe of his 


guest had given the real “ ancient manner” 
■lixjieiiec foi a “ drop of sunuinri:,” lie would 
have Lad the pii h of las story out of bim iu 
no time/wlieioby, Ihoughwo sw«Ud have lost 
.in exquisite jjoom, flie “walduig giust” 
would not have so nnsufferably bored ns 
be undoubtedly was, tmd some of us would 
h.ivo known 'octtei, peiliaps, what the stoiy 
was about. 

You have your choice of Doolcs in tliis 
womloifiil ui.iritim(“ London. The St. Katbe 
line’s Dock-,, the Loudon, the West India 
Docks he close together; while, if you ibliow 
the Oomniercial Itoad, the iikist Xitdia’Pocks 
lie close betme yon, as the Commercial Docks 
do after going tlmmgh the Thames Tauiifd> 
Then me numtroiis mlets, moi'eover, and 
b ihius, and diy docks • go whoie you will, the 
vnew begins oi ends with the inevitable ships. 

Tuny with me for a moment iu the Isle of 
Dogs, and sti'ji on board this litige East 
Tmiiamau. She is as big as a man-ot-war, 
)uid as clean <is a Dutch door-stej). Such a 
bustle as is going on inside, and about her, 
neverthekbs! She is uuiier engagement 
to the “Honourable Conn«iiiy’' to sail in 
three days’ time; and her crew will have 
a tidy thiee il.iys’ woik There mo horses, 
jiigs, bullocks, being holsti d on hom'd; there 
01-0 sheeji in the launch, and ducks and geese 
in the long-boats. Fivncli ndls can be baked 
on board, and a jieifcct kitchen-garden main¬ 
tained forewaitl Legions of stoisje m.Vbeing 
taken on board Mrs (Jolouel Oratn^’s 
grand piano ; old Wr. Mango’s Oof'the Civil 
seivice) hookali-. and kkuk servants; harness, 
saddlery, and sjiorting tackle for Inetctenaut 
GrilBn of the iiomViay oavaliy. And there 
are spruee young ciukts whose means do not 
permit them to go by the overland rout, and 
steady-going dvQ and military servants of the 
Company, going out after furlough, and who 
do not object to a four months" sea-voyage. 
And there are black Ayt^ and HOokabadars, 
and Lascars, poor bewriidcred, shivering, 
brown-faced Orientals, 8tari.ng at everything 
around them, os if they ha(i not quite got 
over their astonlshmenl yet at the marvels of 
Frangistan. I wonder whothet the oomf 
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tijkrij^on is tinfairoiirable to w , in their 
lUPUQmusal luiods, between the cold black 
nwonpy Islo of Dog^ the ialgr water, the 
iJbp ylinllH, the squalid labon):en^ theraiu and 
tdeet ; and the liot sun and yellow aands 
of dslcutta; the blue water, and dark maiden, 
with her water-pitcher on her headthe 
sacred Qanges, the rich droxes, etatcly 
elephants, hsdf-uaked Sircars of Hiiidootan;— 
the rice and arrack, the paddy fields and 
bungalows, the punkato, palankeen, and yellow 
Streak of caste of Bengal the beloved! 
perhaps. 

PaSHengeta arq coming aboard the India- 
men, old stUtgers wrangling as to the fwcurity 
of their standing bed-plaeuh, imd young ladies 
consl^ed to the Indian luatrinionial market, 
delij^tfolljir surprised and confused at every¬ 
thing. The potent uajitain of the ship is at 
the Jerusalem Coffee-house, or busy with his 
bi^okeirs; but the mat(gi are hard at work, 
bawliim, commanding, and counter-cummaud- 
ing r *F«wd£*i8 alive, above, below, aloft, and in 
thnkold, as usual, h<liould|ri>ig casks as tliough 
they weie piut ])ots, and nmsting horses about 
manfully. 

Shall we leave the Isle of Dogs, and glance 
at the West India i>ocks for a moment? 
Plenty to see here at idl e\ents. Iliec, sugar, 
pepper, tobacco; decks saturated quite brown 
with s^p and molasses, just as tlie planks of 
a whaling riiip are slqijH-ry. Jack, in a 
saccharine state,strongly perfumed with coffee- 
berries. Black Jack, veiy woolly-headed, and 
ivoiy-gi'indered, cooking, fiddling, and sing¬ 
ing, as it seems tlie nature of BWk Jack to 
cook, fiddle, and sin^. Wheii the uiiioii-j.ick 
flies, Nigger Jack is well treated. English 
sailors do not disdain to driuk with liim, work 
with him, and sing with him. Take a wherry, 
however, to that American clipper, with the 
1^1 masts and the tall man lor skipper, and 
you will hear a different tale. Beneath the 
^tar-spangled banner, the allowance of half¬ 
pence for Nigger Jacks decreases, wofully, 
while that of kicks increases in an alarming 
proportion. X would rather not be a black 
man on board an American sliip. 

in the Epudsh Ducks we have a wonderful 
mixture of ships of all nations; while on 
a Sunday the masts are dressed out with a 
very kaleidoscope of variegated ensigns, (h'er 
the ship's side lounge stunted Swedes and 
Danes, and oleaginous ilnasians, while in 
'another, the nimble Gaul, faithful ever to the 
traditions of his cuidnt, is busy scraping 
OKKt'OtB for a pet au fm. 

,, S^inone visit—not in two—could you, oh, 

1 penetrate into a tithe of the mysteries 
J^rBiinXaM London; not in half-a-dozen 
nepers eould 1 rive you a complete descrip- 
vvion of Jsok aHvo in London. We m^nt 
' wfiader thnmgh tho dirty mazes of Wappiu|, 

. tft the ^eer, disused old stairs, and ad¬ 

miring the ftdlmrahle nuxture of rotting boats, 
tarty shril-fikb, mud, and^bad oharao- 


ter& which is there conglomerated. 'We could 
study Jack alive in the hostelriea, where^ by 
night, in rooms the vtalls of whidi are deco¬ 
rated witii verdant landsiHipeB, he dances to 
the notes of the enlivening fiddle; we might 
follow him in his uneven wandering, 
thise with him when he has lost ms register 
ticket, denounce the Jews and crimps who 
rob him. Let ns hope that Jack’s life will be 
amended with the times in which we are for¬ 
tunate enough to live 1 and that those who 
have the power and the means, may not 
long want tho inclination to stretch forth a 
helpint'hand to him. Batcliffe and Shadwell, 
Cable Ji^et and Back Lane, may be very 
curiQlj^^’iic, their internal economy, and very 
pictui*|&,.,,(m in their dirt; hut it cannot be 
a msK^ of necessity that those who toil 
so hard, and cont ribute in so gi'eat a degree 
to our grandeur and prosperity, sboakl be so 
unprotected and so little ciued for. 


CHIP s. 

A rnni: (ami i;asv) pcuooTi, 

In the paper with this title, published in 
No. 86 of [Jouschold Wortls, winch is to be 
understood as a general but jierfcrtly accurate 
description of real existing abuses, we find 
that some extractsjn ere miule fioni the pub¬ 
lished Prosp(‘clus of one particuLir School. 
Anj' of our reailers who may recognise that 
oiTginal Prospectus, now or hereafter, will 
have tlie goodness to separate it from our 
description of Uic liojs, wJio w're as pale as 
maggots, and who wore uiiwliolesome clothes ; 
it being no pait whatever of our iutcutiou to 
couuect the two tilings. 


A FEW Mi EAGLES. 

Whatever may be the merit of certain 
disputes, which have agitated the mind of 
mail from tho fii'st time that reason and 
Biwech enabled him to wranglo with his neigh¬ 
bour, there can be no doubt that impiirit 
belief is the most ready settler of any such 
disputes. A man who itelieves that the same 
thing can be in two places at once, has a 
mfOerioL (wc use tho term in more than one 
sense) advantage over the stickler for qiecifio 
locality. A man who believes his own ey^ h 
sometimes uncourteously forced to disbelieve 
his neighbour’4 tongue; and. tlien diapvtes 
arise, huoks are written, and iia mortal dam 
'say what page of remote history will duKmiclJ 
the end of a dispute. 

Our esteemm and pleasant friend, Mr. 
Hobbyhorse, is a strising instance of the 
deliglit and comfort experienced bj^ person 
who sijnply believes evorythiog. Be weepa 
over forgotten superstitions rehmve to throw¬ 
ing salt over the left shfmli^ of the hapless 
ig^er^ passing under laodevs, mysteriotis 
imormation on the snl^eltt of detfth oommn-, 
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lucajlted bj ticking wlnere tbero are no clocks, 
and cosTc^adenOe prognosticated in tallow 
candid He is, iii snoi^ an enlightened con* 
Tort to &e nursery creed. When be cannot 
believe aitything, it iy quite painM to him. 
TDie remembrance of the middle acea makes 


him loathe carpets, city churches, mtelligible 
church music, and figures resembling any¬ 
thing human, with a pious, yet entertaining 
and pleasantlv-expressed abhorrence. 

But Idr. Ilobbyhorse never tries to make 
converts. He only believes ; itnd in this 
respect he has the advantage over a great 
many much greater euthusiusta in ^e cause 
of c^olity, N^ertheless, chattier casually 
about miracles the other day, on ou i^reAi* 
iug our moderate, qiuiHtied, and< toundly 
asserted disbelief in the whole of the po6.t- 
ApostoUc works of that description. Will 
pointed quietly to certain volumes lying on a 
Bide table, laid bis hand emphatically uu his 
breast, and bade us leaxl. 

Beverentially, and with no small eagerness, 
did we a})proac1i tliese volumes Most of 
them were Listuiies of onr own little steam- 
enmne, tunnel-cutting, EiJnbition-rearing isle; 
teluiig HtoriL.s of its doings even wlieu the 
excavations foinied duellings for its inhabit¬ 
ants, when uolves were not confined to 
“Mayor's Spelling-book,” and when an ancient 
Briton presented an appearance that would 
have provoked libenil offerings from Ikvker 
Street or Egyptian Hall. All the oaily feuds 
that set kings, and jiriests, and bai-ous, and 
seifs (there were few then!) by the 

ears—all the intiimics mioatings, grudges, 
that marked its gi-adual approach to eivilisa- 
tiou; here they uero, chronicled in lively, 
* grotesque, quaint, an<^ above all, believing 
langua^. But the miracles were the best 

S ort of all. We wondered we had ever wou- 
ered before, aud we could not resist tran¬ 
scribing a few. 

On the eve of the Nativity, in a certain 
town of Saxony, named Colewic, wherein was 
a church sacred to the manes and rest of 
Magnus the Martyr, the first mass had begun 
with all due solenniity', when on a sudden 
fifteen men and three women commenceil 
danci ng in the churchyai\l, enlivening their 
fCotsteps and marking the time l>y certain 
songs, neither reniarkable for the propriety of 
words nor solemnity of the melody. Presbyter 
JBobert could not hear hinibelf speak. In 
vain he besought them to be quiet; tiie noise 
only increas^ and the service came to a dead 
•stand. The good priest, wound up to despair, 
cursed the whole company with a wish, “ that 
they might go on singing for a whole year.” 

Morlud 08 may have been tlie passion for 
daadngunder wliicU these unfortunate victims 
, btboarw, they probably never bargained for 
keeping up the amusement so long, o» getting 
“bre^Ki" so thoroughly. However, they 
all fiill dancing and dancing, and so on through¬ 
out the year. The son of the priest seized iiis 
, sisteh’s amBi find ttied to stop nor, hut tore off 


her axtsL in the ottetfiplb: not 4 drop of blood 
followed. Had Shylock been qapable of such 
a piece of surgery, he'Wbttld hkve got hie 
pound of flesh in wfife of Portia or the Duke. 

On they went dancing end dnie^. The 
rain fell not upon them, nor did huagfe thirsty 
or fatigue assiul them; even their clotnM and 
shoes shared in the excitement, and refbsed 
to wear out. First they sank into the ground 
up to their kne^ then to their th|gl>«, and at 
length a ooveriug was bidlt over them to 
shield off the rain. i 

At the year's end this singing and dancing 
ceased, and Herbert, Bishop of Cologne, pro- 
nounced the absolution which was to fi*ee 
them from what was already over, and madu 
an attempt to reconcile them to the offended 
St. Magnus. Nevertheless, the daughter of 
the priest, with the two other women, died 
immediately; the rest slept three whole days 
and uiglits; some died afterwards, and, like a 
good many other malefiiatorB, became famed 
for miracles. Paralysis and trembling of the 
limbs vas the ^tigering and self-attesting 
piuiibhment of tlid rest.— W^iam of Mctlnwi’ 
ourif, bookii, chap. 10; Koffer de Wendovei', 
A.U. 1012. 

In the year of grace 1200, there came a lottor 
from heaven to Jerusaleiu, which was hung 
over the altar of St. Simeon in (lolgotlia, and 
liefore it the finthful prostrated themsolves for 
the number (usual on such occasions) of 
three days and as many nights, and never 
thinking of opening it until the third hour of 
the third day, when the patriarch and the 
archbishop devoutly opened it, aud read ^ 
awful warning, ut which God denounced their • 
neglect of the Sabbath day, aud declared that 
he had hitheito spared tliem only out of 
respect for the pi.iycrs aud intercessions of 
the Virgin aud the holy angels. Upon Jliis 
the clergy determined io send prenchras into 
every laud, setting foilh the purport of this 
letter, denouncing its threats against the 
disobedient, and working miracles in con¬ 
firmation of what tiiey preached. Among 
those who distinguished themselves cliisfly 
in the lacier respect, Eustace, the Abbot of 
Haye, set out for Engbind, and commenced 
preaching in a town called Wi, near Dover. 
In the neighbourhood of that place was a 
spring, which tlie s,iid Eustace did etulow 
with such redoubtable virtues, that, by its 
taste alone, as of old by the pool of Bethesde, 
the blind saw, the lame walked, the dumb 
spake, the deaf heard,' aud the sick who 
drank in f.iith, were restored to health. It 
so happened that a certain woman) possessed 
of, the author says, hfe does not know how 
many devils, and mightily swollen and dis¬ 
tended with dxopsy, did, on a certain dsy^ 
resort to Eustace for advice touching her 
health, spiritual aud bo^ly. Even as the 
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had drunk of the blosyed spring, rijo broke 
^>itt into u fit of vomiting; and, wxile many 
trho had come on a like errand beheld, there 
fell from hertwo great bla<& toads, who, to the 
«nd that their devilship might be set forth 
and approved beyond doubt, were trans¬ 
formed to two g]^t black dogs, and, after¬ 
wards to asses. The woman htood astonished, 
but shortly ran after them in a raye, wishing 
to catch them j »bnt the keeper of tfte spring, 
who right well did ondei stand its virtues, 
sprinkled some of its watei between the 
Voman and the asses, ni>on wdiich tlioy forth- 
,with flew qp in the air and disa])pearod, 
leaving behind them tiaces of their ioul and 
fllthy nature .—^{jer of Wftulover, a.tj. Ii0(). 

, Apont the s.ime time, when the same 
waring was going foith throughout the 
world, a oertani poor laundress living at 
Noi^k, despite the w.arniiig8 of the "Man of 
God, went, on a ceitam batuukiy, at three 
n’riiock, to wash c]oihe|k Whilst hard at 
a man with a hoary heard and vene- 
lUble countenance, whom she had never seen 
before, api>roaehen her, ainl, in reproaching 
terms, inquired how she hail d.aied to wash 
riotUes after three o’clock, and thus by un¬ 
lawful toil to piofane the holy Sabbath, 
after the warning she had reuiivcsl. She 
pleaded poverty, and t>,dd that, wretched and 
lal^ripus ^ been litr hie np to that 
time^ she would be deprived of the moans of 
existence, and bereft of her now miserable 
pittance, if she debiuted firam laliour. llcr 
mysterious visitor disajipeared, and the poor 
' laundress toiled on, washing, wringing, and 
drying the clothes more eageily thau ever. 
But a terrible vengeance ensued; a small 
black pig stuck faat to the woman's left 
hreast, and could by no strength lie forced 
away; by continual sucking it drew away 
her blood and her stiength. At length, 
brought down to utter exhaustion, the poor 
creature was compelled to beg from door to 
door, until, in the sight of many, a miser.^ble 
death closed her life of toil and starvation.— 
flemr de l^endkper, ibid. 

But there is a yet more wonderful story, 
which doth, in a marvellous wise, attest the 
politeness and reqiect which one saint hath 
towwds his brother in holiness. During the 
time when the Danes vexed England, and 
our good King Alfred with much ado suc¬ 
ceeded in dislodging them, the bodies of many 
aaints hail been removed frem their oiiginal 
araulchres, in order to be conveyed to almdes 
of CTeator safely. Second to none in the 
mhoofi calendar was St. M-ortin, venerated, 
” seitb Sidonins Apollinaris, throughout the 
wb^ of the wide earth; was removed to 
Amerre by tlie ejergy of his church, and 
need in ^e church of St. Germain. Here 
-■Bs body, in which, though dead and food for 
tewonhef, virtae did still exist, worked many 
and wdndreka miracles, curing the sicknees 


and infirmity of all who resorted to his 
shrine, and bestowing grace upon the souls 
of all his worsMppers. Wliereupoo, those 
who were so greatly benefited did, out 
gratitude, oontnbnte much of their worldly 
goods to reward the *oaro of those who hail 
brought the saint’s body among them. But 
there arose a dispute between the people of 
Auxerre and the Tironais, about tno great 
wealth that had flowed in from those who 
sought the aid of St. Martin. The Tirouais 
laid claim to the whole, because their saint 
had called together the contributors by bis 
miracles ; the natives, on the other hand, 
assorted that St Gcrmaiiii was not a whit 
behind the other iu merit and in the will to 
do good. While granting, then, that both 
aaints were equal, they maintained that the 
prerogative of their church ought to be re¬ 
spect^. To solve this, a Iqprous person, 
wasted to mere skin and hone, and nearly at 
the last gaaj), was placed between the bodies 
of the two saints. All linman watching or 
interference was carefully prevented during 
the whole night; and, marvellous to relate, 
iu the raoniing the skin of the mau on his 
side that lay nearest Martin’s coriisc anjicared 
clear .and hoaltliy, wlulc that oU the side 
turned towards Geimoin was disisdoured and 
dt'fonneti as usual. Thus did the glory of 
St. Martin predominate. But, lest the 
iniratlo should be aseiibed to chance, they 
turned the yet iliscaseJ side of the lept'r 
towards the same saint; and, in the morning, 
he appealed whole .and soiinil, as though he 
hafl never been dtfiled with lejirosy. And 
herein was set forth not only Uic gieat and 
wondroxls power of St. ISfaitin, but likewise 
the eomplaisauce oi St Germain; who, albeit, 
no doubt, possessed of fully equal power with 
his brother saint, yet, for that he was a 
stranger and visitor, did ill like to interfere 
in his cure; and like as a physician doth 
oftentimes say of the surgeon that,he hath 
done all things aright, and doth decline 
interfering, so did St. Germain abstain from 
working a miracle, to the end that St. Martin 
might gain the more credit tliereby. And not 
only did St. Martin gain much credit, but his 
followers did gain much money, both then 
and afterwards, until they were restored, by 
the return of peace, to their former residence. 
—WiUiam of Malmeid>urif, book ii., chap. 4. 

In the year 681, M ummolus, abbot of tho 
monastery of Ileury, being divinely ad¬ 
monished, sent his monk, A^ulf, to Mount 
Cassino, to fetch thence the body of the mort 
holy Bwedict; Vrho, with his sister Soolsatica, 
had been buried in one coffin. 

Directed by similar infumation from above, 
Armilf.in company with some devotees (whom 
he had met on a similar errand hh quest of 
St. Si^lastiea), brought the bones of both 
the saints in a basket; and, having brought 
them as frr as a place, called Keuf^ about a 
mile distant from tbe monaste^ of Floury, 
the Abbot MummoluB received them with 
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piotw cax«, aod placed the basket in the] 
cbnrob of St. Peter, piiace of the Apostles. 
tyhilA ittkiog out toe 1)oiiee, be separated; 

oerobi^ from each other, pisemg the 
large bones in one pile, the small ones in 


St. Bcolastica, t'wo dead bodies, the one of 
a male, the other of a female, were brought 
for& for burial; when, wondrous to tell, on 
the larger bones being placed ou the coipse 
of the male, ho straightway was restored to 
life, by the merits of the cvei-blessed St 
Benedict. In like manner, when tho siuidicT 
hones were placed on the body f)f the female 
she immediately returned to bfe.— Bjoger of 
Wendover, a jo. C81. 

St. Swithin, who died in the joar hC2, 
sate, once upon a time, witli sonx woikuien, 
by the bridgo of the (Ity of Winclxslu, 
encoiirnging them in tin ii labours by bis pn*- 
scncc and nis holy conveisntion. A m.a’ket- 
woman chanced (o jkiss, \»i 1 h snine tggs foi 
sale, on hei- way into tin cit y Tlu' oi kmc n 
nuuie a crowd, jeciing and booting ntunnd 
her, and insolently biokc all licr eggs. The 
good bishop buud the eiics of tho p'oor 
wom.an, main' the sign of tho Cross ov<>i the 
eggs, and they became whole and bound as] 
lieiore .—Roger of iVanforer, Av. h(i2. 

In tho yeai 910, Hollo, the Noiman chief, ] 
attacked the town of Uhaitirs hoping to t.ike 
it by .a sudden yssaidt. Aftc r set cm al atteinjits 
half licen made, the citizens, dcspaiiing of 
being able to withstand the )>esiegcrs mui h 
longer, gave thewbelvcs up to ju.iver, and 
erceled on the highi'st ji-irl of the walls, 
Ivy way of stnndutd, the iicihcr g.inncnl of 
ijtuo Virgm Mary, which Cluulenuigne h.id 
^brought from Joiusalem, and li.ul jilaced in 
the monastery of the Viigm in their city. 
Hollo and his followers laughed heaitily, and 
went on as bitskly as i>\cr. lint, that the 
power of till' Mother of (lod might tame the 
rauh boastfulness, and hilcnce the jceiingof 
the inlidels, Hollo and his men wei e MiddenJy 
seized with a great and sudden panic, anil 
liastily abaiidonigg their arms and war- 
engines, tiu'y took to flight in utter confusion 
The town’s-people then gave pursuit, and 
slew many tliousauds of them with the edge 
of the sword, compelling Kollo himsi If to fly 
to Rouen, beaten and confounded .—Roger of 
Wendover, a.d. 910. 

In the year a.d. 651, the holy Bisliop Aidan 
fell sick, whilst tarrying not ^ from Bam- 
boxougb, in Northumberland ; b t to the end 
that he might still continue his pious exhorta¬ 
tions, the people set up a tent for him, close to 
the wall at the west end of the church. It so 
happened, that, feeling faint and sick unto 
death, he Jeonea against a post tliat served as 
a httttress to the walls, and gave tro the 
ghost., Sloan succeeded him. * 

Some years after, Feuda, kin|[ of the Mor- 
oisas, coming into these parts with a vast and 
ravaging horde of barbarian soldiars, qvread 


desolation tsvervyrhfito b^re hfm with fire 
and sword, anl burned down church where 
the Bishop Aidan had died. But the post 
a^inst which he had Mkued, as bo breathed 
his last, could in no w tse be dooiwyed by the 
flames. In consequenen of thif mhsadie, the 
church was apwddy rebuilt, and that T 617 
post was placed agaiuht the outside, as before. 
Home lime after, the villago and chpreh were 
burned a second time, yc t did that post stepd 
stanch and unhlackeiud by tlie fliunesj^d 
when, in a manner wondrous to beholm the 
lire broke through the very hole', in it were- 
wilh it was fixi*d tothe bmldiii!.,.md destroyed 
the church, it could do no hint to the post. 
When, therefore, the church was a third 
time built, they did not, as before, place that 
jHi^-t on the outbiile, as a supjiort, Imt within, 
as a mimorial of the* miraele ; and the jieoplo 
'•oniing in used !r> kneel down liefore the post; 
and inqdorc God s mercy. And since ilitn, 
many have Iveeu healed in divers miumc'rs; 
and cliips that have been cut oflF from that 
jMiftt, and ]>ut into wafer, have had a like 
Milne over many ctistempers.— Rai. 
Atiijlic, book ui, chap, 17. 

St Wiiltiic, who had givt*n up his younger 
days to liounds and hawks, was at leu^h 
conv ei ted ; and so grc*at was his austeiity 
ill habits, and caniestncss in moi'tifyiiig bis 
fleshly inclinations, that he ofttimes al night 
would plunge into a Iwith of cold water, arid 
flit re icpc'at the Penitential Psalms. Ife had 
worn a comfhon shirt of sackelofli; but, to 
the einl that he might moie iigoionsly make 
a cainjvaigii a/i'aiiist the dcsiics of this world 
and of the flesh, he craved of a certain knight, 
William, the loril of his village, a coal of inaiL 

William gladly gave him the tuail-shirt; 
hut Wulii 1 C found that it struck f^jainst his 
knees, and )jrevenl e<l his constant genuflexions. 
Then ho invited unto him the knight, in whom 
he confided, and told him touching the length 
of the mail-shirt. “ Tt bhall bo M*nl to Jion* 
don,” answered the knight, “and indented in 
any wny yon choose,”—Quoth the man of 
God, “That would cause too long a delay, 
and might be thought done for ostentation’s 
sake. Take these shears, in God’s name, and 
perfonu the work with thine own liand,"-- 
Thus saying, he pliwcd in ihe* knight’s hands 
a pair of shoai-s, wdiicli he hod brought from 
the knight’s own house; and seeing nun hesi¬ 
tate, os though he thought the hermit’s senses 
were ranihliug, he continued : “ Be boldj anci 
linger not. I will to tho Ijord, and pray 
tfludiing this husincss; meanwhile do thou 
cut bravely.”—And so the two were busily 
employed—^the one praying, and the other 
cutting—and the wort pros]^red right well; 
for the knight felt as though he were catting 
cloth, uot iron, so readOy did the shears 
sever it; but when the man of God ceased 
praying, the knight, who had no^el finished 
his work, could cut no longer. Wiilfric came 
up, and asked him how he had succeeded.— 
“ J^ht well,” answered the knight “ so frr; 
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shears.’'—vii$h£, resmmg confidenee, 
fijiitbed his work with the same eatie as 
before, and Smoothed off the nneven jiarts 
T^thont any difficult: And, from that time 
forth, &e nuui ^ lUipi, without nny abeaze,- 
and with his fingers only, but with no less 
fttfh, used to distribute rings of the coat of 
ma|i, by the wldch all those who asked in 
cmarny were healed.—.floyrr of Wetidover, 
AD. 1164. 

The good King Oswald, who would oflen- 
tSvee the d'shes away from his own 
rt^nj before he had juirtaken of them, 
in oeder fhat the poor might be fed and com- 
ffnidd therewith, was ever dispensing alms, 
bestowing wholesome and pious inslrtic- 
'jAav among hu subjects. When he was slain 
by (the merciless cunc^ueror, Fenda, liis amis, 
with the hands, and his bead, wore cut off by 
the inflated victor, and fixed on a stake, 
&e dead trunk being laid to rest in the calm 
bosom of the earth, turning into its native 
dost; but the arms and hands which had 
diapmsed so munv alms, do remain to this 
day perfect, though the rest of the body—the 
bones opiy excepted—^liave mouldered into 
duSt^—wiMiam. of Malmetburu, book i., chap. 3. 

St. Edmund the Martyr, king of England, 
wiV a man devoted to God, and never, 
tiuroagh the efleminacy of the .times, did he 
reliuc his virtne and wholesome discipliue. 
Blngwar and Hubba, two lenders of the 
Danes, who had come over to ravage the pro- 
vinoes of the Northumbrians and East Angles, 
aeixed the unresisting king, who had cast 
away Ida arms, and was lying on the gixmnd 
in prayer ; and, having fimteued him to a tree, 
shot him to death with arrows, and 
onielly beheaded him. But the purity of his 
past life was set forth by unhearu-of mirades. 
Bbr head bad been cast away by the Danes, 
and was hidden in a thicket. 'Whilst his 
anbjeeta, who bad tracked the footsteps of the 
fenemVj as they departed, were seeking it, 
intending ^solvanise the funeral rites of 
their Ung, oy the interposMiun of God, the 
lifeless head uttered ai voice, inviUug all who 
were in search of it to approach. A wolf—a 
beast ever wont to prey upon dead bodiesy- 
was holding it in his paws, and guarding it, 
untouched; and the same beast, after the 
manuer of a tame creature, quietly followed 
the beareiu to the tomb, and neither did nw 
received any liarm. 


Tit was, to see the plunder hold fikst thl^ 
.« gifS^ithfjilieropt, 
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did Tiieoereid,' Inshop of ixHid^, morS 
fitting honour to the remains of the pious 
kiag^ building a nobler edifice over those 
sacred limbs, which did well show the gkny 
of his unspotted sooL by their surpntdng 
soundness, and their delicate milk-wliito hue. 
One further circumstance doth indeed suiposs 
human miracles, to wit, that the hair and 
nails of. the dcM king continued to grow; 
and these, Oswen, a holy woman, used yearfy 
to clip and cut, tliat they might be rrira for 
the veneration of iiostenty. Truly this was a 
holy boldneasj for a woman to contemplate 
and handle ikubs superior to the whole of 
this world.— Wiliam of MalmaSlyu/ry, bode u., 
chap. 13. 

Cn a like nature is the miracle which hap> 
pened when the Imdy of St. Hugh was beinc 
solemnly interred at Lincoln. A certain thiefi 
taking advantage of the press and crowd 
of people assembling around the remains of 
this Bonrant of God, out away a woman’s 

E urse; but, by the merits of the blessed 
ishup, who showed that, though Ufe had 
quitted his body, virtue ban not ^parted out 
of liim, both the hands of the wicked thief 
were so contiuctcd, and his fingers so firmly 
fixed to the palms of his bani^ tliat, quite 
unable to bold the pru]>erty he had stolen, 
he let it fall on tlie pavement, and, standing 


0 ^ it and a wooden chajiel of trifiing cost 
fiver the remains. But soon did the 
fiserits fif the departed saint manifest them* 
nkilvto After a wondrous fashion. Osrtain 
Aleves, wbo had endeavoured to btoidi into 
th»>f‘hardh hynh^t, he bound with ittvisilble 
kjaada This tofikpUto in their very attempt; 
' A ptoskant and diverting qiecte^ 




with madness. While the ^icople looked on, 
and mocked him with dension, he came to 
himself, and stood motionless. At length he 
began to weep Initerly; and, while all listened, 
he confessed the crime he had attempted to 
perpetrate. Then, turning to the-priest, he 
exclaimed, “ I’ity, pity me, ye friends of God; 
for I renounce Saiau and his works, to whom 
I have till now been a slave ; and pray to the 
TiUi'd for me, that bo may not confound ow in 
my penance, but may deal mercifully with 
me.” Aud when prayer had been made for 
him, the chains of Satan, by which his hands 
were bound, were loosed"; and, being made. 


Cl iTo oW rnWra rtTTTTTili ■ I mvu oa Well rTiT* ■ 7^ d rnl 


blessed bishop.— tf WtnitmT, 4.D. 19IX>. 

A little Imy who went to sohoed witli Abe 
curate of the parish, amused hfinsrif, eae 4sy, 
jumping over the tomb of St Biwbert, AUt- 
nging his God and his Sariour. To t^n cud 
that the merits of Higobert mi^^ be know^ 
and tlmt a^ liko au^ity mi^i. Boi Again 
taka place, the boy’s mot wee ins^tly 
stricken, so that he b^me lave, end lOAt the 
use of one of his feet is why <f|to onrate 

caused a barrier to be pkfiAd Artwmd the 
tomb, fearing lest some one in Imaeanee 
might ran the risk of a Uke jpnaiimnivt— 
Nuffifre 46 VSglux ie Efimia<lut it, ehiqft. 14, 
in BiUiothiqne de Poche, vcd. rv., p. 140, 

And so much, reader, fhr ^A few mirAdes.” 
Terhaps your more neeeat experience mdjr add 
a few to the list 
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ON**# 


OUE SOCIETy AT CRANFOED. 

Iv the first place, Cranford is in possession 
of the Amazons ; idl the holders of houses, 
above a oertaiu rent, are women. If a momed 
couple come to settle in tiie town, somehow 
the gentleman diaapj^ars; he is either futly 
frightened to death ^ being the only man in 
the Orauford evening parties, or he is ac¬ 
counted for by being with his regiment, his 
ship, or dosely engaged in business all the 
wew in the great neighbouring commercial 
town of Drum me, distant only twenty miles on 
a railroad. In short, whatever does become 
of the gentlemen, they are not at Cranford. 
What could they do if they were there ’ The 
snrgeon has his round of thirty miles, and 
sleeps at Cranford ; but every man cannot be 
a sumon. For keeping the trim gardens 
jftdl of choice fiowors without a weed to speck 
them; for frightening away little boys who 
look wistfully at the said flowers through the 
rdlings; for rushing out at the geese that 
occasionally Venture into the gaidens K the 
giUes are left open ; for deciding all questions 
of literature and politics without troubling 
themselves with unnecessary reasons or argu- 
ment*; for obtaining clear and correct know¬ 
ledge of everybodye afikirs in the parish; 
ihr keedng tlieu' neat maid-servants iq 
adndrable order; for kindness (somewhat 
dictatorial) to the poor, and real tender good 
offices to each other whenever any are in 
distress, the ladies of Gran&rd ai^e quite 
aoffirieut. " A man,” as one of them observed 
to ma aace, “is so in the way in the honse * ” 
Although the ladies of Cranford know all 


say eooentiimty, pretty strongly developed, 
noU^g is so easy as verbal retoliation; but 
somAww ]^d-wul reigns ameffig them to a 
C^naldhraUe dwree. 

!I^a ^kanfonl ladies have only an occasional 
little ^A^trel, spirted out in a few peppery 
words and angry, ^erks of the head; iust 
enough to prevent the even tenor of ioeir 
Kyes fcvMB Mooming too flat. 'Bieir dress 
is very‘’independent of ffithion ; ss th^y ob¬ 
serve, •'What 'floes It signify how we dress 
here At Oraoibrd, nhere everybody knotra 
And if wey gjv from Iheir 


reason is equally cogent; What dMl It 
eignify how we dress here, where iwhMbit 
knows ns 1 ” The materials of tlmir clolftm* 
are, in general, good and plmn, and most of 
them are nearly as ecrupulous as Hiss Tyler, 
of cleatdy memoi^; but I udll answer fiir ih 
the last gigoi, the last tight and scanty 

S oat m wear in England, WM seen la 
ord—and seen without» omSs. < 

4 can testify to a magnifieeqt MJify red 
silk umbrella, undes which a gdaUe little 
spinster, left alone of many brothatn sad us- 
ters, used to patter to ohnroh on rainy days. 
Have you any red silk ambnallan in Lmdcm 1 
We had a tr^tion of the fint'thst had aver 
been aeon in Cranford; sad the Qltile boys 
mobbed it, and called it “a stick in petti¬ 
coats.” It mi^t have been the very red rilk 
one I have described, held by a stroi^ floher 
over a troop of Uttle ones; the poor Ettle 
lady—^the survivor of all—could soareeiy 
carry it 

Then there were rules and regulations flu* 
visiting and calls; and they were aanoanoed 
to any young people, who might be atayiitf in 
the town, with all the solemnity with wnieh 
the old Manx laws w^re read once a year on 
the Tyne-yrold. 

“ Our friends have emit to inquire how you 
are after your journey to-night, ray dear," 
(fifteen miles, in a gentleman’s unriage); 
“they will give von some rest to^norrow, nut 
the next day, I have no doubt^ they will eaU{ 
so be at lib^y after twelveifirom twupr^ 
to three are our calliug-houm” 




“ It is the third day; I dare s^ y^ttr 
Mamma has told you, my dear, ntr^ to let 
more than three days el%^ betwaeo reORV-' 
ing a call and rotnnung it; and 
you are never to stay |oi>ger thait A quAVttv 
of an hour.” 

“ But am I to look at my wat^ T Hbw 
am 1 to find out when a quarter Of hour 
has passed 1” 

“’You must ke^ thiukiii^ ahontthe time, 
my dear, and not allow yourself to,larg^ it. 
in convenation.” * 


We kepb Mteeiloes 


Mteeiloes to aWt seotenoea of 
Atid waie puaetuai to our time. 













ih»t a ia«r of Am 
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Baking bdth «ail« nfe«(m 'Imt they w«r^ 
i^e SpactaD^ and jaaBimoA. their eiuart 
Bader a gmiSng uoe. We none of ub spoke of 
money, b^ose tbat salnfiot savonred of cpm*' 
meroe abd trade, and wongh some might be 
poor,we were aUa»iBte<M;^. TheCnurfordiaas 
that kindly de corps whioh made 

Own oveij^k all oefioiencies in sneoees when 
fttne among them tried to conceal their 
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In her baby^uonsee of a dwelhng, and the little 
eaaidea dwfedrbrd the ladies on the sofa by a 
requeat 0Miit she might get the tea-tray out 
gndmeath, every one took this novel 
prooeedtBg as the most natural thing in 
IAib 'VBVm; and talked on about house- 
fiirma and ceremomm, as if we all be- 
lisMid that our hostess had a n^lar eervants’ 
seooud table, with housekeeper and 
vizard; instead of the one Uttle charity- 
•aumol maiden, Bhoee short ruddy arms edhld 
Bever have been strong enough to carry the 
OSBy up-stairs, if she hau not been assist^ in 
private by her mistress, who now sate in state, 
pretending not to know what cakes were sent 
up; thou^ aha knew, and we know, and she 
knew tiiat we knew, and we knew that she 
knew that we knew, she had been busy all the 
morning making tea-bread and sponge-cakes. 

ibere were one or two consequences arising 
fnam this general but unacknowledged poverty, 
and this very much acknowledged gentiUty, 
which were not amiss, and which might be iu- 
troduaed into many circles of society to tlieir 
groat imfirovement. For instance, the iuliabit- 
amtaof Ci-anford kept early hours, and clattered 
home in tlieir pattens, under the miidauoe of 
a laiitera-bearer, about nine o'clock at night; 
and the whole town was abed and asleep by 
Jhaif-<past ten. Moreover, it was considered 
*«wulgar" (a tremendous word m O'ranford) 
tu>aive anytlunc expensive, in the wa> of eat- 
aw or drinkaim, at the evening entertain- 
maatm W«fer bread-and-butter and sponge- 
biacuits srare all that the Honourable Mrs. 
Jamiesoq. gave; and she was sister-in-law to 
the latev 1^1 of Cranford, altiiough she did 
pzaoti^ saUh elegant economy.” 

S^egant economy 1 ** Bow naturally one 
foils back into the phraseology of Cranford ! 
there, economy vfsa always "elegant,” mid 
Snoney-speudmg always “ vulgar and ostenta¬ 
tious a sort of sout^^peism, which made us 
MryMacefui and satished. I never shall foiget 
when a certain Captain Brown 
. Cranford, and oueuly B])oke 

'jflmt luB beuig poor. Hot in a wnisper to an 
to inend, tbe doors and windows being 
lously clos^ ; but, it the pubhe street 1 in 
,Aibad,Wlitary voice l aUeguig bU poverty as 
iPMtob for not taking a particultir house. 
IJPImi dadlea nf .flronford were alimuily JUjtlier 
the tnwamon of their tepdturito 
[ t^ifenitietiiad. He wto a haif-pid' 
)Juid dbtaiued some situatlou ttu a 




ntiighboatiug nilmd, wtdeh hud lueen vehe* 
UlPimy petitiooed iiguiint by die bltilirtownj 
dlM iq in additiMt tokis mse^iim gtplw, ana 
hda OMUissdon with obnoxioak nulU^, he 
was BO brazen as to talk of bdng pooi^Why! 
^en, hadeed, be mutt be sent to CoVeht^. 
Heaw was as true and as common as poverty; 
yet people never spoke about that, low out in 
the streets. It was a word not to be men¬ 
tioned to ears polite. We had tacitly agreed 
to ignore that any with whom we associated 
on terms of visiting equality could ever be 
prevented by poverty from doing aoytbit^ 
that they wished. If we walked home to or 
from a party, it was because the night was 
so fine, or the air so refreshing; not beoUuse 
sedan-chairs were expensive. If We wore 
prints, instead of summer silks, it was because 
we preferred a washing mateiial; and so on, 
till we bhnded ourselves to the vulgar fact, 
that we were, all of us, people of very mode¬ 
rate moauat Of course, tlten, we did not know 
what to moke of a man who could not speak of 
poverty as if it was not a disgrace. Yet, some¬ 
how Captaiu Brown made mmself respected in 
Cranford, and was called upon, in spile of all 
resolutions to the contrary. 1 was surprised 
to hear his opinioiis quoted as authority, at a 
visit which 1 paid to O'ranford, about a year 
after be had settled in the town. My own 
friends had been among tbe bitterest op]Kinents 
of any proposal to visit Captain Brown and 
his daughters, only twelve months beiore; and 
now he was even admitted in the tabooed 
hours befoie twelve. True, it was to dis¬ 
cover tbe cause of a smoking cltimtiey, before 
the fire was lighted ; but still Captain Brown 
walked up-stairs, nothing daunt^, spoke in 
a voice too lai^e for iBe room, and joked 
quite in the way of a tame man, about the 
house. He had been blind to all the small 
slights and umiasious of trivial ceremonies 
with which he had been received. He had 
been foieudly, thuugli the Ccantbrd ladies had 
been cool: he hau answered small sarcastic 
compliments in good faith; and, with his 
manly frankness had overpowered ali the 
shrinking which met hiim ss a man who was 
not ashamed to bo poor. And, at last, his 
excellent masculine common sense ana his 
facility in devising expedients to overcome 
domestic dilemnm had gained him am extra- 
ordmary place aar authority amcmg the Cran¬ 
ford lo^B. He, himself went in his 
course, as unaware of his popolBrity, M hd had 
been of IheMreverse; and 1 am sure life was 
startled one day, when he fomid his advice^Bo 
highly esteemed, as to wrtkft sein^ 40 ttuwl 
which he had given in jest, be takeanh sober, 
serious earnest. 

It was on this subject old lady hadmi 
Alderney oovi^ whim SM looked ounn m a 
daughter. Yon oould BOt the abort 

S uarter-of-an-faour call, wi^il^ oeing told of 
lie wonderful milk or s/uuuerfhl intuUig(>noe 
of thia animal, lirk whole town knew 
and kindly regarded ,Mis» Bep^ Barker's 
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•nd tmvt irhen, ia'w ^uigoarded 
(iw poer cov tootibled into* a Unaa^ut. sbe 
moa^ <0 loudly tlutb abe whs sooa heard, 
and resoo^ i hat meauvhile the poor beast 
had lost most of her half, and came oat iMkiag 
naked, cold, and nusemble, in a bar^skin. 
Eveiybody pitied the animal, thoufih a few 
oouJa not restiain their smiles at her droll 
appearanoe. Miss B^y Barker absolutely 
mod wiih sorrow and dismay; and it vm 
said she thought of trying a bath of oil. 
This remedy, perhaps, was recommended by 
some one oi the number whose ad rice she 
adced; but the proposal, if ever it was made, 
was knocked on the head by Captain Brown’s 
decided, “Get her a flannel waistcoat and 
flumel drawers. Ma’am, if you wish to keep 
hpr ahve. But my advice is, kill the poor 
oreatore at once.” 

Miss Betsy Barker dried her oyes, and 
thanked the Captain hsartily; she set to 
work, and by-and-bye all the town turned out 
to see the Alderney meekly going to her 
pasture, clad in daik grey flannoL I have 
watched her myself many a time. Do you 
^ over see cows dressed in grey flanuel in 
London 1 

Captain Brown had token a small house 
on the outskirts of the towu, wheie he lived 
with his two daughters, lie must have been 
upwards of sixty at the lime oi the farst visit 
X paid to Cranford, alter 1 had left it as a 
residenoe. But he had a wiry, well-tiainc<l, 
olsstic flgnro; a stiff militaiy throw-back of 
his head, and a springing step, which made 
him appear much younger than he was. His 
eldest (laugliter looked almost as old as him¬ 
self^ and betrayed the fact that his real, was 
more than his apparent, age. Miss Brown 
must have been forty; she had a sickly, 
pained, careworn expression on her face, and 
looked os if the ^icty of youth had long faded 
out of sight. £Vhn when young she must 
have been plain and hard-ieaturod. Miss 


: dimpled. 


Jenkyns 


leave off her dimples, and not always be trying 
to look Hke a dluld.’’ It was true there was 
sometiung child-like in her fhoe; and there 

though she 

should live to a huiKlred. eyes were 

Israe bine wandering ejes, looking straight at 
you ; h®** uoee was unformed and snub, and 
her lips were red and dewy; she wore her 
hair, too, in little rows of curls, which 
heightiftied this appearance I do not know if 
WHS psetty or not; but I liked her face, 
»nd eo did everybody, and I ijo not thuijc she 
could help her dimples. She had something 
of her fiitW’s jauututeas of gait and manner; 



emale observer mi^t 4e^t« slight 
Hu attire of the 


that of Miss Jedds Meg sbeut two pounds 
Dw annum move «ipeiBitdr» MM Brown’a 
Two pounds was a Iw^ ttint in CaptaiB 
Brawn’s annual disbumenimrtai' * ‘ ' 

Such was the impression ma^etlpeti pro by . 
the |Brown family, when I fiwit them 
alto^her in Cranford ohuroh. 

I had met before~nn the occMw^k tha 
smoky chimney, wliioh he had oared bT) tMoit 
simple alteration in the .flue. Induu^iVlui 
held his doable eyo-giass to his eyes duidhuf' 
the Morning Hymn, and then lifted tip hS 
head erect, and song out loud aud joyfully. Hf 
made the responses louder than the clsrk«««ia 
old man with a piping feeble voice, whOi I 
think, felt aggrieved at the Captain’s sonoit^ 
bass, and quavered higher and higher m cOUc 
sequence. 

Un coming out of church, the brisk Captain 
paid the most gallant attrition to his two 
daughters. He nodded and smiled to his 
acquaintances; but he shook hands vdth none 
until be had helped Miss Brown to unfurl 
her umbrella, had relieved her of her prayer- 
book, and had waited patiently till she, with 
trembling nervous hands, had. taken up her 
gown to walk through the wet roads. 

I wondered what the Cranford ladies did 
with Captain Brown at their parties. We 
liad often rejoicetl, in former days, iJhat there 
was no gentleman to be attended to, and to 
find conversation for, at the card-parties. We 
had congratulated ourselves upou the raing- 
neas of the evenings; and, in our love for 
gentility and distasto of mankind, we had 
almost jiersuaded ourselves .that to be a man 
was to be “ vulgar; ” so that when 1 found my 
fnend and hostess, Miss Jenkyns, was going to 
have a party in my honour, mid that Captain 
and the Miss Browns wore inviteih I wonderod 
much what would be the course of the evehing. 
Card-tables, with g^een baize tops, were set 
out by day-light, Just as usual; it was the 
tiiird week in November, so tbe evenings 
closed in about four. Cadies, and clean 

S icks of cards, were arranged on each table, 
ho fire was made uji, tlie neat maid-servattt 
had received her last diiectious; imd, there we 
stood dressed in our best, each with a candle- 
lighter in our hands, ready to dart at 'tile 
caudles as soon as the first knock earns. 
Pai'ties in Cranford were solemn fostivilfiei^ 
makuig the lodits feel gravely elated^ wt they 
sst togetlier in then* best dreswa. As seon es 
three hod arrived, we, sat doini to * IPre- 
ference,” I being the unlucky fourth. The 
next four comers were put down immediatidy 
to another table ; and, presently, tits taa^traye, 
which 1 had seen set out in the etiav-roota as 
1 passed m the momipg, weii« plMBd eadh on « 
the middle of a oard-tHtile. The china was 
delicate eggshell : the «ld->£ssbioned ailver 
glittered with polishhig; but the eatablee 
were' of the a%Utuet d^K»fiption. While : 
the trfiys w«te‘ yet qn'tiie tables. Captain and j 
the Miae Brdwiu 'Uaine in; and I eoold see, . 
that somehow or ethw, Captain wee e 












wUh ailtllte kdW ptft wp fc * 'SUEkd 
1]f^ Hrera (unootb^d, 4iarp MbBH loiwwred 
4M> m approadb Wm BboiM1,3iM>«^ UL and 
dearwBea almost to j^Koont Kiss Jmaie 
4ii^ed as Yunud, and seetttod iwwl:^ as popular 
as her fi^er. He inu|fidiatielv aud qu^j^y 
BseuDMil the num’s <^Ii|icIb in'the ruom; at¬ 
tended to every 'Ohe’i tsaiiits, lessened the 
pretty msid-servant'a labour by waiting on 
ensty eupe, and binad-aod-butterless ladies; 
ana yeft did It alii in so easy aud dignified a 
maniUttr, anddo maoh as if it were a matter of 
eourse fve tin Strong to attend to the weah, 
Hiat be wm a ‘true man throughout. He 
jdaved U» tbree-peniiy points with as grave 
an iatersst as if they iiad been pounds ; and 
' yet^ in Idi his attention to strsagei's, he had 
ah eyaonhisBufienng daughter; lor suffering 
I wMsure she nos, though to many eyes she 
wkbt only appear to be irritable. Miss 
dMMis pould not pky cairis; but she talked to 
tibn Intters-out, who, before her coming, had 
liMia ra^er inclined to be cross. She san" 


■HirTw 


niwia 


,ilrin‘bee& a spinnet in its youth. Miss Jessie 
SSoig ** Jock of Hazeldeau ” a little out of tnue; 
but we were none of us musical, though Miss 
'tJenkynS beat time, out of time, by Wtiy of 
appearing to be so. 

It was very good of Miss Jenkvus to do 
this; for I h^ seen that, a little wLilo befoi'e, 
she had been a good deal auuoye<l by Miss 
jMsie Brown’s unguarded admission {ti~pfopo9 
of Bhetiaud wool) that she had on a&cle, her 
mother’s brother, who was a sbopkeetier in 
Bdinbuivh. Miss Jenkyns tried to drown 
this oonnMsion by a terrible cough—^for the 
HoDOurable Mrs. Jamieson was sitting at the 
card-table nearest Miss Jessie, and what 
would she say or think if she found out she 
was in. the same room with a shopkeeper's 
niece 1 But Miss Jessie Brown (who had no 
toot, as we all agreed, the next morning) would 
rep^ the information, and asaiu-e Miss Bole 
she eonld e^Iy get her the ideutical Shetland 
wool requii^ " throimh my uncle, who has 
the best asmtment of ^etLand go(>ds of any 
one in It was to take the taato of 

tins ooh^ ou^Kiouths, and the sound of this 
out of #(it that Miss Jenkyns proposed 
mosio; eo I say again, it was very good oi 
her to beat time to the song. 

When the trays re-appearhd with biscuits 
aud wine, pttnctooUy at a quarter to nine, there 
was oouversatioD; comparing of thirds, aud 
talking over tricks; but, by-and-bye, Captain 
Brown sported a bit of literature. 

J .^Have you seen any numbers of ‘Hood’s 
. '^ 11 1’ ” said he. (It was then publishing 

MVtS.) “ Capital thing { ” 

MissJriikyna was daughter of a 
, dMWsed rector of Cranford; u^, on the 
nbliuiigtii of a number of manuscript sennonsy^ 
iasd * pratty good library of duntnity^ OOU-' 
sStfelwd <ud looked any 

oo&rersMwB awnt books as a cb4Wge to 
hoe. So nh« answered and said, <*^Tes, Muf' 


had seen iti indeed, dhe mii^ m aha lutiSl ' 

And wbs4 doyrittkiak iff it t ** eaeijyUM^ 
Captfun Brows. “Isn’t it ffusously goim 1 

So urgedt Mias Jenkyns oould not inib* 
speak. ' 

“I*inuat siqr I don’t think it is by any 
meims equal to Dr. Johnson. Still, perhapi, 
the author is young. X,et him persevere, sm 
who knows ^at be may become if he vUl 
take the great Doctor %r bis model” Tbia 
was evidently too mnch for CiqitaiA Btown to 
take placidly ; and I saw the words on tbo 
of his tongue Jsefore Miss Jenkyns baA 
finished her sent^ce. 

“It is quite a different sort of thing, my 
dear madam,” he began. 

“ I am quite aware of that,” returned sbe. 

“ And 1 make allowances, Captain Brown.” 

“Just allow me to read you a scene out of 
this month’s number,” pleaded he. “ I had it 
only this morning,* and 1 don’t riiiuk the 
conip<any can have read it yet." 

“ Ab you please,” said she, settling hersrif 
with an air of resignation. He read the 
account of the gentleman w^o was tenified 
out of his wits by political events, who “ oould 
no more collect himself than the Irish ti^es.’* 
Borne of us laughed heartily. I did not davw, 
liecanse 1 was staying in the house. Mstn 
Jenkyns sal in patient gravity. When it Was 
ended, she turned to me, and said with nuld 
dignity, 

“ Fetch me ‘ Basselas,’ my dear, out of the 
book-room.” 

Wheu I brought it to her, she turned to 
Captain Brown; r 

“Now allow nu to ltW4 ytrti 
then the present conipHty mtO beiw«a|k. 
your favourite, Mr. Hood, or Dr, Johw>tk^ 

She rend oue of the conversaricMNi between 
Basselas and Imlae, in a hi^-mtehed ma¬ 
jestic voice; and when she had mided, She 
said, “ I imagine I am ndW jtksUfied iu my 
preference of Dr. Johnson, as a writer of 
fiction.” The Captain screwed his lips tt]j^ 
and drummed on the tabic, but he cud not 
speak. She thought she would give a finish¬ 
ing blow or two. 

“I consider it vulgar, and below the 
dignity of literature, to publish in numbers.” 

“ How Wits the ' Bambler * published. 
Ma’am?” asked Captain Brown, in a low 
voice; which I think Miss Jenkyns could not 
have heard. 

“ Dr. JohkBon’s style is a modri, for JWmg 
beginnera My father regommouded it to me 
when I began to write lett«rs.rr| hhro 
formed my own style upon U; 1 reeoipnfttd 
it to your favourite.” < > 

“I sliould be veiy sorty for him tfo.eiit’' ’ 
ehonge his style for, my «u«A potamm 
wri^g,” said Captain Bresrail' * m 

Miss JeukyuB foU thi*' vn w peiuonai 
afiTont, in a way of wliieh the Captain kiul 
dot dreamed. Bpiskdaty' writing, ^she .ai^d^' 
hpr mends oonsidured ss her forte. Many a 
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«'J«tiat lu-v# I «6aA mrl^ 
ftn* on tbe d»te, before she “ 

ddMt Jncli) pMvioas td {tost'ilme x 6 

tn^'^ lier fri^s of this or of that; and 
Dr.'Johnson mts, as she stud, her model in 
tbM compositiona. Bite drew bmvelf up 
i^h dignity, and only replied to Captain 
DiWn*B last remark by saying, with marked 
emjjdMsis on every syllable, “I prefer JDr. 
Johnson to Idr. Hood." 

It is said—I won’t vouch for the feet— 
that Captain Brown was heard to say, lotto 
1,01*1 «D—in Dr. Johnson!” It ho aid, lie 
whs penitent afterwards, os he showed by 
going to stand near Miss Jenkyns's arm¬ 
chair, and endeavouring to beguile her into 
conversation on some more plo<iaing subject. 
But ehe was inexorable. The next day, she 
made the remark 1 hanic mentioned, about 
Jessie’s dimples. 

was im})Ossible to live a month at Oran- 
!, and not know the daily habits of each 
resident, and long liefore my visit was 
ended, I knew much concerning tlie whole 
Brown trio. Tliere was nothing new to be 
discovered respecting theii poverty; for they 
had spoken simply and qicnly about that 
feom the very first. They made no mystery 
of the necessity for tbeu* being economical. 
AU^that remained to be discovered was the 
Oa^||in’s incite kindness of heart, and the 
vm^pw modes in which, unconsciously to 
liinuam, he uauiiesied it. Some little anec¬ 
dotes \rst» talked about for some time after 
they oceuiqrad. As we did not read much, and 
as all tile ladies weie pretty well suited with 
servants, there was a dearth of subjects for 
conversation. We, thereiorc, discussed the 
circumstance of the Captain taking a poor old 
woman’s dinner out ol her hands, one very 
bUppen Snnday. He had met her returning 
from the bakehouse as he came from church, 
and noticed her precarious footing; and, with 
the grave (lignity with wrhich he did every¬ 
thing, he reueved her of her bnrden, and 
steered along the street by her side, caiTying 
her baked mutton and potatoes safely home. 
This was thought very eccentric ; and it was 
rather expected that he would pay a round of 
calls, on the Monday morning, to explain and 
apologise to tiie Cranford sense of propiiety: 
but he did no such thing; and then it was 
decided that he was ashamed, and was 
keeping out of bight. In a kindly pity for 
him, wo began to aay—Alter all, the 
Snnday moming’B occpirence sQbwed great 
Sadness of heart;” and it wm resolved that 
he whoald be comforted on hb next appear- 
anoe amongst us; but, lo I he came down 
upon us, untouchM by any sense of shame, 
speaking kind and bass as ever, his head 
torowa bask, his wig as jaunty and well- 
cniled as usual, and we were obliged, to 
coiioittde he had forgotten all*dbout Sunday. 

Mias Pole end Miss Jeasio Brown had 
set op a kind of intimaoy, on the aftna^tii of 
the Shetiaod wool and the new hwi^li tin g 
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atitdies; BO it hktmiMbS 'tibK yiSstn 'l^wept 
to ttsit Miss Pole, I -tbowns 

tiian I had done whilb'liAiy^ wi^ ^ss 
Jenk^; who had never gMenstr w^ ehe 
called Captain Brown’s 
npon Dr. Johnson, as a writer of U|jht and 
agreeable fiction. 1 found that Beewn 

was seriously ill of some lingering, ineukaUa 
oomplaint, the pain occasioned by whkfe Mfb 
the uneasy expression to her face t-bn*! 1 
taken for unmitigated crossness. ioq 

she was at times, when the nervous irritability 
occasioned by her disease bei’ame past OB* 
durance. Iluas Jessie bore with her at these 
times even more patiently than she did with 
the bitter self-upbraniiugs by which they 
were invariably succeeded. Miss Brown 
used to accuse herself not merely of hasty 
and iiritahle temper; but also of being t^ 
cause why her father and sister wei'e obliged 
to pinch, in order to allow her the small 
luxuries whioh were necessaries in her 
condition. She would so fain have made 
sacrifices for them and have lightened their 
cares, that the original generosity of her dis¬ 
position added acerbity to her temper. AU 
tins was borne by Miss Jessie and her father 
with moro than placidity—^with absolute 
tbudemess. I forgave Miss Jessie her eia|mg 
out of time, and her juvenility of dress, nmen 
I saw her at home. I came to perceive 
that Captain Brown’s dai'k Brutus wig and 
padded coat (alas ! too often threadbare) were 
lomnants of the military smartness Of his 
>outh, which he now wore u’w^iiwioiisly. 
He was a man of infinite resources, gamed m 
his barrack experience. As he confessed, 
no one could black his boots to please him, 
except himself; but, indeed, he was not 
above saving the httle maid-servant’s labours 
in every way, feeling, probably, tliat his 
daughter's illness made the place a haid one. 

He endeavoured to make peace with Mjss 
J enkyns soon after the memorable dispute 1 
have named, by a present of a wooden fire- 
shovel (his own making), having heard her 
say how much the grating of an iron one 
annoyed her. She received the present with 
cool gratitude, and thanked him fomally, ^ 
When he was gone, she bade me put it awity, 
in the lumber-room; feeling, probabW, tiiat nu 
present from a man who inferred Mr. Hood 
to Dr. Johnson could be less jarring than to 
iron fit e-shovel. 

Such was the state of things whefi t left 
Ciauford and went to Drumble, I had, how¬ 
ever, several correspondenta who kqit me «» 
fait to the proceedings of the dear little town. 
There was Mias Pole, who was beoomitw as 
much absorbed in crochet as she had been , 
once in knitting; tod the burdto bf whose 
letter was sometiung like, *'3nt don’t you 
fcu’get the white worsted at J^nt’s,” of the 
old song; foijf, at the tod of euexy aenteaoe of 
news, oame a friiah diraotiou as to some 
ouchet eotoaiarioa whioh 1 was to execute 
for hto. Miss Matilda Jenkyns (who did not 














being called Miaci Halb^ when Kiss 
was not by); ■wrote nice, kind, i 
rambling letters; now and iben venturing 
into an opinion of h« own; but suddenly 
pulling herself np, and either Egging me not 
to name what she bad said, as Deborali thought 
differently, and she knew; or else, putting in a 
postscript to the effect that, since writing the 
above, she bad been talking over tbe suDject 
with Deborah, 'and was quite eonvinoed that, 
Ac.-(here, probably, followed a recantation 
of every (pinion she had given in the 

■ l^ter.) ']^eh came Miss Jenkyns—DobOrnh, 

■ as she. l^ed Miss Matey to call her; her 
father having onee said that the Hebrew 
name ought to be so ]:>rouounced. ' I secretly 
think she took the Hebrew prophetess for a 
model in clmmctor ; and, indeed, she was not 
unlike the stern prophetess in some wap ; 
making allowtuice, of course, for modem 
cmitoms and difference in dress. Mies 
Jenkyns ■wore a cravat, and a little bonnet 
like a jockey-cap, and oltogctber bail the 

r arance of a stfong-minded woman; 

jfore she would have despised the 
motlem idea of women being equal to men. 
E(pml, indeed ! she knew they were superior. 
—Ihit to return to her letters. Everything in 
them was stately and grand, like herself. I 
' have been looking them over (dear Miss 
Jenkyns, how 1 love<l her !) and i will give 
an extract, more especially because it relates 
to our friend Captmu Brown :— 

“The Honourable Mrs. Jamieson has only 
jufflt quitted we; and, in the course of con- 
versatiou, she communicated to me the intel¬ 
ligence, that she had yesterday received a call 
from her revered husband's quondam friend. 
Lord Mauleverer. You will not easily con- 
jecture w'lmt brought his lordship within the 
precincts of our little town. It was to see 
Captain Brown, with whom, it appeals, his 
lordship was acquainted in the ‘ plumed wars,’ 
and who had the privilege of averting destruc¬ 
tion fitim his lordship’s head, when some 
gieat peril was impending over it, off the 
luisnomered Cape of Good Hope. You know 
our friend Honourable Mrs. Jamieson’s 
deficient^ in^ihe sjririt of innocent curiosity; 
and you will, therefore, not be so muchsurprised 
when I tell you she was quite unable to dis¬ 
close to me the exact nature of the iieril in 
qne.dion. I was anxious, I confess, to ascer¬ 
tain in what manner Captain Brown, with his 
limited establishment, could receive so dis- 
tii^iihhed a guest; and I discovered that his 
Iprdship retired to rest; and, lot us hope, to 
^.^efreshing slumbers, at the Angel Hotel; but 
snared the Brunonian meals during the two 
dap that he honoured Cranford ■ with his 
august, presence. Mrs. Johnson, our dvil 
butcher’s wife, informs me that Miss Jessie 
. vorchased a leg of lamb; but, liesides this, 
yt oaO' hear of no preparation whatever to dve 
l^table reception to so distinguished a 
kVioltpr.' Perhaps they entertained him With 
fekst of reason and the flow of soul; ’ 


and to us, who are acquidhted with Captain ' 
Brown’s sad want of relish for 'Ihe pairO 
wells of English undefiled^’ it may be 
matter for congratulation, that, he has ')iad 
the opportunity of improving his taste by 
holding converse with an elegant andrefloed 
member of the British aristocracy. Bilt firom 
some mundane feelings who is free 1 '* 

Miss Pole and Miss Matey wrote to ms hy 
the same post. Such a piece of news as Lord 
Mauleverer’s visit was not to l)e lost on the 
Cranford letter-^wrlters; they made the most 
of it. Miss Matey humWj' a}K)logispd for 
writing at the same time as her sister, who 
was so much more capable than she to describe 
the honour done to Cranford; but, in spite of 
a little bad spelling. Miss Matey’s account 
gave me the best idea of the commotion occa¬ 
sioned by his lonlshlp’b visit, after'- it had 
occurred; for, except the people at the Angel, 
the Brow'iis, Mrs. Jamieson, and a little lad 
his lordship had sworn at for driving a dirty 
hoop against the aristocratic legs, I could not 
hear of anj' one with whom his lordship had 
held conversation. 

My next riait to Cranford w.as in the 
summer. There had been neither births,' 
deaths, nor marriages siuco I wjjs tivere last. 
Everybody lived in the same house, aud wore 
pretty nearly the sfime well-preserved, old-, 
fashioned clothes. The greatest event was, 
that Mias Jeuhynses had jnircJiased a new 
carpet for the ilrawing-rooin. O, the busy 
work Miss Matey and I hod in chasing the 
sunbeams, as they fell in an afteniooTi right 
down “o this aarpot through the bliudless 
window'! VV e spread newsjtapers over the 
places, and sat down to our book or onr 
work; and, lo! in a ejuarter of an hour tbe 
sun had moved, and was blazing away on a 
fresh spot; and down agaui we w'ent on our 
knees to alter the pjosition of the newsjjapers. 
We were very busy, too, one whole rnoming 
before Miss Jenkyns gave her party, in follo^*- 
ing her directions,and in cutting out and stitch¬ 
ing together pieces of newspaper, so as to form 
little paths to every chair, set for the expected 
visitors, lest their shoes iflight dirty or defile 
the purity of the carpet. Do you make paper 
paths for every guest to walk upon in London 1 

Captain Brown and Miss Jenkyns were not 
very cordial to each other. The literaiy dis¬ 
pute, of which 1 had seen tho beginning, was 
a “ I'aw,” the slightest touch on which made 
them wince. It was the only differeti^ of 
opinion thej^iadeverliatl; but that difference 
was enough. Miss Jenkyns could not 
from talking at Captain Brown ; and though 
he did not reply, he drummed with Ms fingers 
which action she felt and resented as very 
disparaging to Dr. Johnson. He ■tvaa rather 
ostentatious in his preference of the ■wrifinp 
of Mr. Hood; Would wtdk through the 
street so absoriwd in them, liiat he all but 
ran agmnst Miss Jenkyns; and though his 
apologies were earnest apd sincere, and trioe|fh 
he did not, in fact, do more than startle he^ 
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wd h^oa^ oeffSied to iitte sbe atJit EMib6r 
he had knocked her dowB> if he had duly 
Tpai^g a h%ber stgrle of Jiteratare. The 
poBT, brave Captain !■ he looked older, and 
more wom, and his clothes vrere very thread¬ 
bare. Bat he seamed as bright and cheer¬ 
ful as ever, unless ho 'was i^od about his 
daughter’s health. 

*‘Bbe suffers a OTeat deal, and she must 
suffer more; we do what we can to alle¬ 
viate her pain—God’s will he done! ” He 
. took off his hat at these last words. 1 found, 
from 'Mias Pole, that everything had been 
done, in fact. A medical man, oHugli repute 
in that country neighbourhood, had been sent 
for, and every injunction he had given was 
attended to, regardless, of expense. M iss Pole 
was sure they denied themswves many things 
in Older to make the invalid comfortable; 
but they never spoke aliout it; and as for 
Miss Jessie ! “ I really think she’s an angel,” 
said j)oor Miss Pole,- quite overciome. “To 
see her way of bearing with Miss Brown’s 
crossness, and the bright face slie puts on 
after she’s been sitting up a whole night and 
scolded above half of it, is quite beautiful. 
Yet she bsiks as neat and as ready to welcome 
the Captain at breakfast-time, as if sbe had 
been fudecp in the Queen’s bed all night. My 
dear! you could never laugh at her prim 
little curls hr her pink bows ag.ain, if you 
Siiw her ns 1 have done.” I could only feel 
very penitent, and greet Miss Jessie with 
double respect when I met her next. She 
looked fiulcil and pinched; and her lips began 
to quiver, as if she was very weak, when she 
spoke of her sister. But she brighteneil, and 
sent back the tears that were glittering in hei 
pretty eyes, as she said :— 

“ But, to be sure, what a town Cranford is 
for kindness! I don’t suppose any one has a 
better diimer tli.an usual cookul, but the best 
part of all comes in a little covei-ed basin for 
my sister, The poor people will leave their 
earliest vegetables at our door for her. They 
speak short and grufl^ as if they were ashamed 
of it; but I am sure it often goes to my 
heart to see their thoughtfulness.” The tears 
now came back and oveidlowed; hut after a 
minute or two, she began to scold herself, 
aud ended by going away, the same cheerful 
Miss Jessie as ever. • 

“ But why does not this Lord Mauleverer 
do something for the man who saved his 
life ? ” said I. 

“ Why, you see, unless Gaptaif Brown has 
some reason for it, he never speaks about 
befljg poor; and ho walked along by his lord¬ 
ship, looking as, happy and dieerful as a 
prince j and as they never call attention to 
their dmner by apologies, and as Miss Brown 
wa8,.better .that day, and all seemed bright, 
I dare say bis lordship never knew how i^ueh 
care there was in the back-j^und. He did 
send game in the winter pretty often, but 
now he is gone abroad.” 

I had often occasion to notice the use that 


was made of small q^qxwtu- 

urtieB in Cranfotd ; tiw/rose-hiwres .that were- 
gathered ere they fell to/HwlM into- A’|M^ 
ponrrie for some one w1m> h$d ao gnidsn; iSw 
little bundles of lav«BdSi>^w«ra sent to 
strew the drawers of some towia-dwell^r^ to 

bum in the chamber of some inralid: 'ThfamS' 
that many would desjjise, and aeiums wMeh- 
it seemed scarcely worth while to perforo^ 
were attended to in Cranfe^ Miss 
Jenkyns stuck an apple full of cloves^ to be 
heated and smell pleasantly in Miss Brown’s. ■ 
room; and as she put in each clom she 
uttered a Johnsonian, sentence. Indeed, 
never could think of the Biowns witliouC 
talking Johnson ; and, as they were seldom 
absent from her thoughts just then, 1 hoard 
many a rolling three-piled sentence. 

Captain Brown called one day to thank Miss 
Jenkyns for many little kindnesses, which T 
did not know until then that slie had rendered. 
He liad suddenly become like an old man; his 
deep bass voice had a quavering in it; Ids 
eyes looked dim, and, the lines on his face 
were deep. He did not—could not—speak 
cheerfully of his daughter's state, but he 
tiilked with manly pious resignation, and not 
much. Twice over he said, “ WTiat Jessie has 
been to us, God only knows ! ” and after the 
second time, he got up hastily, shook hands ‘ 
all round without speaking, and left the 
room. 

That .afternoon we perceived little groups m 
the street, all listening with faces aghast to 
some tale or other. Miss Jenkyns woiulored 
what could be the matter, for some time be¬ 
fore she took the undignified step of sending 
Jenny out to inquire. * 

Jenny came back with a white face of 
terror. “ Oh,. Ma’am! oh, Miss Jenkyns, 
Ma’iun! Captain Brown is killed by them 
nasty cioiel railroads! ” and she burst into 
tears. She, along with many others, hail 
experienced the poor (laptain’s kindness. 

“ How I—where—where ? Good God ! 
Jenny, don’t waste time in, ciying, but tell us 
something.” Miss Matey rushed out into the 
street at once, and collared the man who was 
telling the tale. 

“ Como in—come to my. sister at onc^-r- 
Miss Jenkyns, the rector’s daughter. Oh, 
man, man ! say it is n«d true,”—sue cried, as 
she brought the albighted carter, sleeking 
down his hair, into the drawing-room, where 
he stood with Lis wet boots on the new car¬ 
pet, and no one regarded it. 

“ Please, mum, it is true. T seed it myself,” 
and he shuddered at the recollection. “ The 
Captain was a-reaiUng some new book aa he 
was deep in, a-waiting for the down train ; 
and there was a little iW as wanted to come * 
to it’s mammy, and gave its sister Hie slip, 
and came toddling across the line. And he 
Io(j£od up sudden at the sound of the traiii 
coming, apd seed the child^ and he darted on 
the line anduotobed R up, and his foot slipped, 
and the traur.cme .bver him in no time. Oh 
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J(4ordi -XiO-td 1 Muin, it’s <)uit6' 

4 }i(^Sre eok^ over to tell hia !ttie 

safe, though, witli on its 

'<dHmlder, as he threw it to its taUuumT’. PoOl- 
would be glsd of l^t, inutn, would 
■dM>t he, God blehs nim! * ”^ "Bie great rough 
. carter piickered aphis toanlyface, aud tunied 
away to hide his tears. 1 tvumed to Miss 
Jeukyns. looked'very ill. as if .she wore 
going to &int, and signed to me to opw tlie 


“ Matilda, bring me my bonnet. 1 must go 
to those ^h. God pardon me if ever 1 have 
spoken contemptuously to the Captain ! ” 

Miss -denl^w arrayed herself to go out, 
tolling Miss Matilda to give the man a glass 
bf-whue. ''While she was away. Miss Matey 
and I huddled over the fire, tadking in a low 
and a'westruck voice. I know we cried 
quie^y all the time. 

MisS Jenkyns came home in a silent mood, 
and we durst not ask her many questions, 
^le told us that Miss Jessie liad fainted, aud 
she and Miss Pole l^ad had some difficulty 
to bring her round; but that, as soon as she 
reeoveretl, she begged one of them to go and 
sit with her sistei*. 

“ Dr. Colburn says slie cannot live many 
days, and she shall be spared this shock,” 
said Miss Jessie, shivering w'ith feelings to 
which she dared not give way. 

“ But how can you manage, my dear ? ” 
asked Mias Jeukyns; “ you cannot i>ear up— 
Silie must see your tears.” 

" God will help me—will not give way— 
she was asleep when the news came; she 
may be asleep yet. She would be so uttcj ly 
miserable, not merely at my fiither’s de.ath, 
but to think of what would become of me ; 
she is so good to me.” She looked up earnestly 
,in their faces with iier soft time eyes, and 
Miss Pole told Miss Jenkyns afterwards she 
could hardly bear it, knowing, as she did, how 
, Miss Brown treated her sister. 

However, it w'aa settled according to Miss 
Jessie’s^ wish. Miss Brown was to be told 
her fkther had been summoned to take a short 
journey on railway business. Tiiey had 
managed it imsome way—Miss Jenkyns could 
not exactly ^ how. Mias Pole was to stop 
with Miss Jessie. Mrs. Jamieson had sent to 
inquire. And this was all we heard that 
night; and a sorrowful night it was. The 
• next day a full account of the fatal accident 
was mjj4he country paper, wliich Miss 
Jeuky®l%ok in. Her eyes were very weak, 
ftli^aid, and she asked roe to read it. When 
toame to “ the gallant gentleman was deeply j 
engaged in the wrusm of Hood’s Poems, 


which ho hud just received,” Miss Jbnkyns 
shook ha' he^ long and solemnly,. and 
. then sighed out, “ i’oor, dear, iufiituated 
man!” " 

■ Tl» corpse was to be taken from the 
’ to tlie parish church, there to be 

interred. Miss Jessie had set her heart on 
following itto ^ave; and no dissuasiveC 


could alter lier. resolve. Her restraint upon 
herself made her almost obstinate | tffie .re¬ 
sisted aU Miss Pede’s entreaties, and M|» 
Jetdmts’s advice. At last Miss Jenkyns gave 
up the point; aud after a silence, which I 
feared portended som&deep displeasure amiast 
Miss Jessie, Miss Jenkyns said she should 
accompany the latter to the funeral 

“ It is not fit for you to go alone. It would 
be .against both propriety and liumonity were 
I tohUow it.” 

Miss Jessie seemed as if she did not Iialf 
like this arrangement; but her obstinacy, if 
she had any, had been exhausted in her d^er- 
mination to go to the interment. She longed, 
poor tiling! I have no doubt, to cry alone 
over tlie grave of tlie dear father, to whom 
she had been all in all ; and to give way, for 
one little half-hour, uninterrupted by sym¬ 
pathy, and uuobserveil by friendship. But it 
was not to be. That afternoon Miss Jenkyns 
sent out for a yaial of black eiupe, and 
employed herself busily in trimming the little 
black silk bonnet 1 liave spoken about. When 
it was finished she nut it on, aud looked at us 
for approbation—^auniiration she despised. 1 
was full of sorrow, but, by one of those 
whimsical thoughts which come unbidden into 
our hcad.s, in times of deepest grief, i no 
sooner saw the bonnet than I was reminded 
of a liebiiot; and in that hybrid bonnet, half- 
helmet, half-jockey cap, did hli.ss Jenkyns 
attend Captain Brown’s funeral ; ami 1 
believe supported Miss Jessie with a tcmler 
indulgent firmness which wjis inviilnable, 
allowing her to weep her passionate fill before 
they left. 

Mi.s.s Pole, Miss Matey, aud 1 , meanwhile, 
attended to Miss Brown : and hard work we 
found it to relieve her querulous aud never- 
ending complaints. But if we were so weary 
and dispirited, what must Mias .Tessie have 
been! Yet she came back almost calm, as if she 
had gained a new strength. She put off her 
mouraing dress, and came in, looking pale and 
gentle ; thanking us each with a soft long 
pressure of the hand. She could even smile— 
a faint, sweet, wintry amilq, as if to reassure 
UH of her power to endure; but her look 
mode our eyes fill suddenly with tears, more 
than if she hail cried outright. 

It was settled that Miss Pole was to remain 
with her all the watching live-long night; 
and that Miss Matey and I were to return 
in the morning to relieve them, and givft 
Miss Jessie the opportunity for a few hours 
of sleep. Bin when the morning come, Mias 
Jenkyns appeared at the bi-eakiast tal 4 e, 
equipped iu her helmet bonpet, and ordered 
Miss Matey to stay at borne, as she meant to 
go and help to nurse. Bhe was evidently in.a 
state of great friendly exidtement, vrhicn j^e 
showed by eating her break&st' Btwding,. 9iid 
scolding the household all roufid.' 

No nursing—^iio energetic strong-minded 
tvoman could' help Miss Brown now. lliere 
was that in the room as we entered, which 
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^emh awesliadE helpl^aiiAi^ Miss 
Brpwti wws dyiagr We hanfiir knew .her 
’Toic^ it was so devoid of the complmniug 
tone we bad always associated with it. Miss 
J'essie tpkl me afterwards that it, and her face 
too, were just what they had been formerly, 
w}ien her mother’s death loft her the young 
Anxious head of the fuuily, of whom only 
Wss Jessie survived. 

She was conscious of her 'sister’s presence, 
though not, I think, of ours. Wo stood a 
little behind the curtain ; Miss Jessie knelt 
with her face near her sister’s, in order to 
catch the last soft awful whispers. 

“ Oh, Jessie! Jessie ! How selfish I have 
been! God forgive me for letting you sacri¬ 
fice yourself for me as you did. J have so 
loveo you-r-and yet I have thought only of 
myself. God fiwgive me! ” 

“Hiush, love! hush!” said Miss Jessie, stAi- 
bing. 

•rA-ud my father! my door, dear fatlicr! T 
will not comjilnin now, if God will give me 
strength to be patient. But, oh, Jessie! tell 
my father how 1 louged .and yearned to see 
him at last, and to ask his forgiveness. He 
can never know now how 1 loved liim—oh ! if 
I might but tell him, before I die, what a 
life of sorrow his has lieen, and 1 Lave dune so 
little to cheer him! ” 

A light came into Miss Jessie’s face. '• Would 
it comfort you, deai-est, to thiuk thkt he does 
know—would it comfort you, love, to know 
that his cjwes, his sorrows—” Her voice 
quivered, but site steadied it into cidmness,— 
“ Mary ! he has gone Wore you to the place 
#here the weary are at rest. He knows now 
how you lovwl him.” 

A strange look, which was not distress, 
came over Miss Brown’s face. She did not 
speak for some time, but then we su.w her lips 
form the words, rather than beard the sound— 
‘‘ Father, mother, HaiTy, Ai'chy!”—then, as if 
it wax a new idea throwing a filmy shadow 
over her darkening mind—“ But you will be 
alone—Jessie! ” 

Miss Jessie hiut been feeling this all duilng 
thd silence, I ,think; for the tears rolled down 
her cheeks like rain, at these words; luid she 
ifiould not auEiwer at firat. Then she put her 
hands together tight, and lifted them rip, and 
swdjr—iait not, to us— 

“ Though 5 e slay me, yet will I trust in 

In a. few moments more, M* s Brown lay 
44lm and still; never to sorrow or murmur 
moreii 

_ After this s^ud funeral, Miss Jenkyns in- 
sLrted that Miss Jessie should come to stay 
witii her, rather than go Wik to the desolate 
hquw ;. y^ich, in fact, we learned from Miss 
J^l«, ^ust be given wp, as she .hftd not 
whOi^witlAtf to .audntoln it. She h^ some- 
tjring abwit twenty pounds pte, .annum, ber 
sides the, {ptereafcif the mq?»^,f(>r whj,t*.the, 
jurnUm-e would sell; but she'could notli^ 


upon thiit; tmd.so i^;^^A8ts#. .oy.or,lier qualifi¬ 
cations for earning ' j , . 

“ I can sew nea%,’’ sai^i filte 

nursing. I thbk, too, Jf cb^ inanj^ a hofise, 
if any one would try me as houftekeep^; Or 1 
would go into a shop, as saleswotnaOt.^f. Iliey 
would have patience with me at first?' 

Miss Jenl^ns declared, in an angry .Voice, 
that she should do no such thiug; and.ttdked 
to herself about “ some people having nd.i^ea 
of their rank as a Captain’s danghter?,ii#a^y 
an hour afterwards, when she brot^t/Mfes 
.Icssie up a baaiu of delic.ately-mado Istrdw- 
root, and stood over her like a dragoon 
the last spoonful was fiuishc<l: then 
appeared. Miss Jessie began to tell me stnue, 
more of the plans which had suggested thtein- 
selves to her, and insensibly fell into talking 
of the days that were past and gone, arid in¬ 
terested me HO much, I neither knew nor 
heeded how time p.a88ed. We were botli 
stiU'tled when Miss Jenkyns reappeared, and 
caught us crying. I was afraid lest she would 
be displeased, as slle often said that Crying 
Iiiiidered digestion, and 1 knew she wanted 
Miss Jeasie to get strong; but, instead, she 
looked queer and excited, and fidgeted round 
us without saying anything. At Isist she 
spoke. “ I have been so much startled—no, 

1 'vB not been at all startled—don’t miud me, 
my dear Miss Jessie—I’ve lieen very much 
surprised—iu fiwt, I’ve hail a collar, whom 
yon knew once, my dear Miss Jessie —— ’* 

Miss .Tessie went very white, then flushed 
scarlet, .and looked eagerly at Miss Jenkyiia— 

“ A gentleman, my ifear, who wants to Knqw 
if you would see him.” 

“ Is it ?—it is not-” sljunmered out Mjiss 

Jessie—and got no ferther. 

“ This is his caiol,” said Miss Jenkyns. 
giving it to Miss Jessie; and while her head 
was bent over it, Miss Jenkyns went through 
a seiies of wuiks and odd faces to me, 
aud formed her lips into a long sentence, of 
which, ef course, I could not understaua a 
wonl. 

“May he come up ?” asked ACss Jenkyns, 
at last. 

“ Oh, yes! certainly ! ” said Aliss Jessie, 
as much as to say, this is your house, you may 
show any visitor where you like, ^e took 
up some knitting of Miss Matey’s, and began 
to be very busy, though I could see how she 
ti’emblod all over. 

Aliss Jenkyns rang the bell, ai^ told the 
servant who answered it to show, Major 
Campbell up-stairs ; aud, presently, in walked 
a tall, line, frank-looking man of fortyj or 
upwaifla. He shook hands with Miss Jessie; 
but he could not see her eye8,.^e kept tlien - 
so fixed on the ground. Aliss Jenkyns asked 
me if I would come and help her to tfe'np 
tiio preserves in the store-rotgn; and, though 
Miss Jessie pl!qok.ed at my gown, and even 
,looked up at me Egging eye,'I durst not 

relHae .tp go wha>» Miss Jenkyns asked. In- 
stead of tying'up preserves in the store-room, 
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W8 went to talk ki f, 

■it»d there Miss Jeijkyu8,to^,,|jjMr’p^M^ 
buMpliell had told her be hba *8eri^ 

ia. the same regiment ( 3 %ptiun Brown, 
and had become aeqtiaiitted vfM Miss'Jessie, 
then a swent-lookiTig, blooming girl of eighteen; 
how the acquaintance had grK»wn into love, on 
his part, though it had been some yeai's before 
he had spoken; herk, on becoming possessed, 
through the will of an uncle, of a good estate 
in Scotland, he Itad oifered, and been refused, 
though with so much agitation, and evident 
distress, that he was sure she was not in¬ 
different to him ;‘and haw he had discovered 
that the obstacle was the fell disease which 
WaS;'even then, too surely threatening her 
sister. She had mentioned that the surgeons 
f<U«tolU intense suflering ; and there was no 
one but herself to name her poor Mary, or 
•cheer and comfort her father during the time 
of illness. They had had long <liscussious; 
and, on her refusal to plctlge herself to him ns 
his wife, when all Huould l>e over, he had 
grovrn angiy, and broken off entirely, and gone 
abroad, believuig that she was a CiilJ-hearted 
person, whom he would do well to foiget. He 
liad been travelling in the East, and wiis on his 
return home when, at Rome,he saw the account 
of Captain Brown’s death in “Galiguaui.” 

Just tlien Miss Mate)', who had been out 
all the morning, and had only lately returned 
to the bouse, burst in with a face of dismay 
and outragetl propriety:— 

“ Oh, goodness me! ” she said. “ Caroline, 
^there’s a gentleman siUiiig in the drawing- 
raom, with his ana round Miss Je-ssie’s 
waist!" Miss Matey’s eyes looked large 
with terror. 

Mias Jenkyns snubbed her down in an in¬ 
stant :— 

“ The most proper place in the world for 
his arm to be in. Co away, Matilda, and mind 
yuur own business.” This from her sister, 
who bad lutherto been a model of {eraiuine 
decorum, was a blow for po<»r Miss Matey, 
and with a .double shook she left the room. 

The last time I ever saw poor Miss Jenkyns 
was many ;^ars after this. Mrs. Campbell 
had kept up a warm, and affectionate iutei- 
course with all at Cranford. Miss Jenkyns, 
Miss Matey, and Miss Pole had all been to 
visit her, and toturned with wonderful ac¬ 
counts of her house, her husband, her dress, 
and her looks. For, with happiness, some¬ 
thing of her early bloom returned ; she had 
been a year or two younger than we had 
■ tak^Lc.r for. Her eyes were always lovely, 
Mrs. Ciu>ij)bell, her dimples were not 
i^tq| place. .At the time to which 1 have 
^eferrem when I last saw Miss Jenkyns, 
thal lady was old and feeble, ami had lost 
BOUiethiug of her strong mind. Little Flora 
CamplKirwas staying with the Misses Jenkps, 
when' I. came lo^he was reading tdoud to 
j^wis Jienkyu^ who lay feeble and changed on 
fhe So^ Flora put ^wn the Rambler when 
I came im 

m . 


L Ah!" sab! Miss Jenk^, “you fitid me 
[ changed, my dear. I can’t see as I used to do. 
If Flora were not here to read to me, I hard^ 
know how 1 should get through tlieday. £)ia 
you ever read the &t^hler 1 It’s a wogdelp* 
lul book—wonderful! and the most iraprovipjg 
remling for Flora .(which I dare sacy it 
would have been if she could have read half 
the words without spelling, and could have 
understood the meanlug of a third)—“ better 
than that strange old book, witlt the queer 
name, pour Captmn Brown was killed' for 
readme—that book by Mr. Hood, you know 
—Hood—Admiral Hood ; when I was a girl'; 
but that’s a long time ago,—I wore a cloak 
with a red Hood”—she babbled on long 
enough f<jr Flora to get a good long spell 
at “ Miss ELilmansegg and her Golden Log,” 
which Miss Matey had left on thnlaVdo. 

Poor, dear Miss Jenkyns! Cranford is 
Man-less now. 


THE "MERCHANT SEAMAN’S FUND.” 

In an article whicli we published, on the 
occasion of the agitation caused by the 
" Mercantile Marine Act,” wo Imd to con-' 
gratulate the public on one point at ail events; 
—the evident tendency in our modern legisla¬ 
tion to make the management of our maritime 
airairs a subject of paramount consideration. 
We remarked on the negligent and unsatis¬ 
factory state of the relations between our 
Government and our seamen; faiuliug this new 
Act (though without appros’ing all its details) 
as full of hope for the future. We liav-e now 
to call atteution to the “ Merciiant Seaman’s 
Fund”—a great nautical institution of the 
country ; vmich, after long mismanagement, 
has at leugtli, by an Act of the present year, 
been sentenced to lie “wound-up.” It is a 
little too bad that such an institution, in such 
a luival country, should share, the fate of the 
West Diddlesex, and the Gibbletou Junction. 
Let us glance at tlie dreumstauces; availing 
ourselves of some iiniiortaul documents which 
have fallen into our hands. . 

By the “ Greenwich Hospital ” Act of the 
seventh and eighth of William the Third, all 
seamen were required to sulisciibe sixpence 
a month to it. Of course, as this Hospital 
only benefited very pai-tially mawntHe sea¬ 
men, considerable cumphiints arose; and in 
1747 it was resolved by various ship-owners 
and mcrchai^ to found an institution feur the 
benefit of tnat class, also, of a similar cha- 
l acter, A ecoidiugly, the twentieth of Geome 
the Second \rm passed, incorporating the 
Society, known as the “ Merciiant Scanlan’s 
■Fund authorising the erection of a liospitel 
for “sick, maimeegand disabled niarinors;" 
the granting of relief to such seauien' by pen¬ 
sion* or gratuities, and to'tlm orphapt^toid 
widows of fiwch os were “kiliBd, slafe,' or 
drowned.” It was also aranted to aff out- 
ports in Bngi[a^id and Wale* to form sepa¬ 
rate corporate bfidies, with all the privileges 
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bjrthe Act ouiiihaSooieV » London; 
each bodies ,havit^',exbliu«ive control- o^er 
■i^eir fanc^ and being thus separate and Indp-' 
pi^dent, . . 

The Aert; determined that the necessary 
fund should be raised in the following man¬ 
ner ; by the payment to the Society of one 
shilling from every captain, and of sixpence 
from every sean- a in the Merchant Service, j 
•while in employment. These {)aymenls were 
enforced by j^enalties. The Act also doter- 
mineil that the seaman wiis to be relieved out 
of the fund of that port to which he had most 
contributed during his last five years’ service 
at sea. And it empowered the Society to 
appoint oflicers for the collection of the 
dues. 

That this plau stai ted well, and was brought 
forward in perfect honesty, spems cleai‘ enough. 
The aliijHltwners and merchants subscribe'^ to 
carry on the management,—subHcril>ed, like¬ 
wise, in seasons of disti'ess. Tiie institution 
seems, in tlie first iustiuice, to have been con- 
sidere<l, indeed, in great mea.sure a cluu'itablc 
one.' Hut the pjxijier view of it is as a Mari¬ 
time Poor Law, or rather an Assurance So¬ 
ciety enforced by law. The payment was 
essentially a tax, of course; and if ever a 
society ought to have done what it pretended, 
•this w:is just the one. The duty was to 
relieve; Imt to relieve mou from their own 
funds, and from funds, too, raised by the 
order of an Act of Parliuinieiil. 

The history of the l?ociety cannot be accu¬ 
rately traced ; for the bixiks were destroyed 
by the fire at the Iloyal Exchange, in 1833. 
One thing is perfectly clear, tliat the Ivispital 
contci'iphiled by tbe Act was never erticted. 

■ Yet the institution, on the whfole, seems to 
have been tolerably satisfactory, till within 
tbe last thirty years. No one can accuse 
seamen generally of being an' agitating class. 
They went on* paying away—^paying to the 
Fund—paying to Qreenvricli llospital; and, 
we will be mnuid to say, not knowing, in 
hundreds of instances, why they were paying, 
or what they were paying for. 

Between 182(J and 1630 complaints began 
to, be made. A dim growling groduidly 
arose from port to port. Jack slowly awoke 
to the fact that the jiensiona were very smaU 
—which seemed otld; that he was forced 
to pay a compulsory tax for an uncertain 
pension, which jseemed odder still j and 
tiiat he had, all this while, begn paying 
sixpence to Greenwich Hfj^ital, which he 
had no just reason for paying. Jack, we say, 
•began to overiiaul this busmesa with some 
suimriso. 

Ah “ agitation ” began—or^ to speak more 
appropriately, thwo was a “bit of a breeze” 
—whmb resulted in the passing of the 
Act otftJis fourth and fifth „of Wuliam the 
Fhhrtk This Act (firstly) trausfefrcd the 
ui^hst sixpence from Grewvrich Hospital to 
the Merchant Seaman’s £Hmd, and increased 
the payment of mastm-s to ‘two shilUugs h 


nion.thi.j>eosnt%,.£Cttip^ Fund chaige* 
;kplsii^i^.t|iLe of saUon 

who had,8ub»Brflii^4iM^1tw«fi*y*^ years, or 
Tvho were receivuig^netltf']tt|'"iwom'^ut” at 
th<? time of their c^th. It Ifi^eiwise enalded 
masters of “ coastersto iXahpound fer 
yoyag^pawents by talianff''half‘yeiMdy ones 
uistead. It likewise extended the Smjlety’s 
operations to Scotland and Irtdand, ' ^, 

This Act likewise did something ’’\It 
turned out a complete failure, and g^aivis^A - 
death-blow to the - Society which iit .-w®!' 
intended to reform. The clavise throwdn^;^ 
widows and children on the Fund, inamMod 
the number of cMinants,' in a ratio afiite 
disproportionate to tho increased amount 
the Greenwich Hospital sixpence. While 
ordered the local trustees to send reports iof 
Uieir iujcouiits to tbe London Corporatioui it 
gave that body po power to exsunine them. 
Powerless members were 8up}K»e<l to rale 
inuspoiwible trustees. Irresponsible trustees, 
sent up incomplete accounts t and the whole' 
were “shot” into^Pai'liameut just as they 
came. 

So much for this Act of the fourth and 
fifth of William tho Fourth. Let us glance 
at tho evils to which this unfortunate Fund 
gradually became exposed. 

One great evil clearly diseeniible by any 
person of common sense, arose from the rehtr 
tion of the “ out-ports ”to the Ijoudon Bo^nL 
Abuses of “ centralisation,” and “ every village 
its own bungler ”—^theorists ’might turn a 
glance here with advantage. It seems that out 
of one biuidred and nineteen ports, only forty- 
six were managed by the Loudon Ciorpora- 
lion, leaving seventy-three to “independent 
trustees,” appointing their “own. officers,” 
&c, &e. 'I’bo evidence on the Committee of 
Inquiry into the matter, in 1840, evolved the ’ 
fad that there was mo restriction, as to invest¬ 
ment of Trust Funds. So, at one place money 
was lent to banks which failed; at another, 
to harbour securities and turnpike-roads; one 
witness hiul a hazy recollection that they ' 
“ divided the surplus balance among ' 

and so forth. But here, from Report of that 
Committee, are the “ evils ” in brief 

“ First.—That at mJoiy of the oufc^ports, ' 
pensions are not regulated with regard to the 
peculiar circumstance’s of the applicant;. 
length of scrv'iee or total blindness not b^g , 
tiikcn into consideration, as all peusimi^ re¬ 
ceive the same sum. 

“ Second—That the returns to Parliament 
from the Mei-chant Seamen’s Corporatlqh are 
inaccurate and imperfect. • 

“ Third—That the accumulated ..balances 
have not, in many instances^ been invested in 
Parliamentary securities, os directed by the 
ninth section of the ori^al Act, and fourth 
section of the present Act, but lent on bonds 
of corporations of public oompaiues, or lodged 


“ Fottrth.4-iffliat the metliod of paying pen¬ 
sions at the is very irreguw'; 
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ain toaicl half-yearly, af 
flpHist^ly, MototShly, or weekty. ' .;■ *’• ; 

t “Fifth.—That there i« |iot ^ ^htrel over 
f tii® truatees at the' ottt-p<»rt^"iyh{> dlstiibate 
i . the mouey in such porlioha as they think jjt, 
I and some of whom dHtj^se of the balancos 
1 according to them oip ^eastire. 

{ '‘ajLta.—That, l^ie cxceptiou of a 

j compaiutively atxm, the nccuinulated 

I balances' arise froih the satdugs of duty 
I money CMitributed by tlie seanitn themselves, 
I although aa opiniou prevailed that those 
' sums arose prmcipally from legacies and 
donations.” 

(The words in it.alics show clearly enoi^h 
that.thepensions ” sire no matter of clmrily, 

OTiwutse, such evils ” .as these coald not 
eip^' .witlmut the most lamentable conse- 
qoenees ; and t lie rc.ader will not be surprised 
to! learn, tliat '• inequality of iiensioiis ” w.a 8 
the crying evil of the whole. The “ disparity 
of the pensions,” we learn, from a trustworthy 
sonree, had lotig been ve^-y great. But, per- 
h^s, a few figures, drawn from Parliamentary 
documents, avill best illustrate l/tie side of 
aflairs:— 


Kihb or Fobt. 

Average rate of Fension 
in 1643. 

£ «. tl. 

Belfiist 

r * , t 

ID 

0 

liverpool 

. 7 

0 

0 

Dundee 

. . . C 

D 

1) 

BriBtol 

• • • 

0 

0 

London .. * • 

. . 4 

H 

0 

HuU . ■ . 

2 

Pi 

0 

Montrose . 

. ’ . . 2 

10 

0 

. Leith . ' 

2 

■i 

0 

Newcastle . 

. . . 1 


0 
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Tills dispaiily is, clearly, remarkable 
enough $ and arises, in great measure, from a 
radi(^ defect in the system; viz., the rule 
xnakiug the pension payable out of the sea- 
Xi^'slast place of service. For, of course, a 
aeiaman may have served the best yc.-xrs of his 
life in a rich port, yet have to draw his pen¬ 
sion in one where trade is declining. 'Jlie 
poor fellow who settles dow'u in a quiet place 
on the coast Buffers accordingly. All this 
arises from multiplication of local boards 
—an evil not so formidable when the original 
Act was passed, and when the intention was 
to found an hospital where every seaman had 
a mht to idaim admission. 

W e alluded to the provision by the wretched 
Act, above, for giving pensions to widows 
and orphans, in a way not contemplated by 
the founders of the institution.’ The result of 
that measure (we quote from a Report of 
18^^ showed, tliat in the London Corpora- 
Fund, more than “ one-half,” and in the 
mnds of tlie out-ports, nearly “ three-fourths,” 
W«nt to that class. IseoLVEMcr wna the 
‘ neural rerolt of a fund managed as we have 
}—a, twvilt hamnly aided by a regula¬ 
tion which “abolished the coutributlous of 
' appre^icfoa”. • ' 

We, have bow .to view this fund—diind, a 


centmT old; made by a great- jiiatlon^^lhe 
most naUcm^ of‘purposes; reduced w the 
state of the West Xnddlfflex and the Q^bletooi'^ 
Junction. It is nut a pleusaut tliltq; to have ' 
to exhibit a balance-sheet, showing the die- 
honour of a nation, nos to contemplate such 
a picture as our friend Britannia, trident in 
hand, before Mr. Oharles Philips, the Com¬ 
missioner. But hero are some hgtircs, show¬ 
ing, tlie. state-of the funds, in respect to 
existing pensions, -31st of December, 1849. 

i.iA]iii.rriics Axo aiwbts. 

Feusions Rranled in 1819 . £CU,0(I9 14 9 £ «. it 
Fresent vhIuh of ditto . . . '. 0.11,294 9 $ 

C'atiibii vidiio of yearly intoroat on Invest- ) . -o a n 

ments at Tweiiiy-litc yvars’purchase j-v. ^ 

lialancr a;;aiast the Fund . . . £371,603 3 5 

To which (os we learn) there is a donlrtful 
set-off, erroneously calculaterl to be twenty- 
iiitie tliousiuid four hundred and one pounds ' 
and five-pence " in hand !” 

In detail, tlie faiid^, up to the above date, 
were iu an equally melancholy i*Uglit. Liver¬ 
pool bail a host ile balance of. twenty-nine 
ihousand eight ltimdr«l and sixty-eight 
pounds, eight sliillings, and four-pence, and 
‘‘ no cash iu hruid,” the jiorts of C'lyde were 
ahiiost as Imdiy off; Newcastle and Hull 
“ tarred with the same brash.” 41 

It would be quite impossible to detail here 
all the hubbub which the last few years have 
producetl on this suViject—^how mecthigs were 
held, and letlere written about it. A couple 
of volumes of “ Household Words ” might 
be filled if we descended to mimUim. But 
the reader lias seen what Mr. Carlyle would 
call the “ heart of the matter,” and possibly 
agrees with our sentiments with regard 
to it. 

An Act, the fomieenth aud fifteenth of Vic¬ 
toria, chapter'one hundred aud two, bearing 
date 8 th August, 1851, was passed for “wiucU 
iiig-up ” the concern; ana the frst uaval 
nation iu the world is now the oafy one which 
possesses no organisation for providing for its 
worn-out seamen. In France a per-centage 
is charged on all niarinera ; iqAmericaadii’ect 
jiaymeut of twenty cents pei month is .ex¬ 
acted from each merchant seaman’s wagps. 
Iu each of these countries the Merdumt 
Seaman’s Fund is believed to be rich. 

The wintling-up is now proceeding under 
the direction of the Board of Trade, aud by- 
the meaM of the machinery of that “ Mer¬ 
cantile Ii^riue^ Act,” the provkions of which ^ 
we explained at some length' in oiir paper 
on the “Blue-jacket Agitation,” prevTouiAIy 
alluded to. An “ option ” remains to sailors . 
to continue suliscribing, and so kew up their 
claims; but the best judges hope little from 
thk. Sailors most be legiaiated for, sailors 
—^their character, wanta,habits,p<^i6n, taken ' 
into adcotmt. If this k kept in view, the 
Board of Ti-ade may by l,t8 nCw machinery 
oi'ganke some plan.ibr priif'idii:^ for the pld 
age of our seamenworthy of the countiy—and 
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so ejboe tiie mamoT^r «f t^ha blauilering 

tml^le system just come io a close,. 
imd’by^ let us hope there will be no need for 
Six bla sailor to— 

*<Shonlder liis crntdt. Slid show how tars are 
done!” 


A CHILD’S PBAYEIl. 

•Tbb day is gone, the night is eoiiie, 

Tlie night for quiet rest: 

And every little bird lias flown 
, Home to its downy nest. 

The robin' was the last to go . 

Upon the leafless bough 
He sang his evening hymn to God, 

And he is silent now. 

The bee is hushed within the hive 
Shut is the daisy's eye; 

The SOU’S alone arc peeping forth 
From out the darkened sky. 

No, not the stars alone; for (rod 
Has heard what 1 have said; 

His eye looks on His UtU<‘ child, 

Kneeling beside its bed. 

He kindly bears me thank him now 
.For all Uiat he lias given. 

For friends, and books, and elollies, and food ; 
But most of all for Heaven, ^ 

Where I shall go when 1 am dead. 

If truly I do right; 

Where f shall meet idl those I love, 

As Angels pnn; and bright. 


HOUSEHOLD CRIME. 

We have long resisted the idea of classing 
arsenic among our household articles, liueause 
its domestic use has been, till laldy, com¬ 
paratively limited; but the dreadful frequcucy 
of the cases of poisoning which have occurred 
during the last twelve months, has at length 
provra too strong for us to refiain from doing 
so. The ease with wliich poisou can be pro¬ 
cured, aud the perfect facility with which 
it can be administered, in small doses, so as 
frequently almost to defy detection, as dis* 
fdayed in recent cases of pompuiug, ought 
to awaken the public to a demand tor the 
absolute enforcemeut'of legislative regulations 
for the sale of ail such druo^ and deadly 
in^di^nts. • 

V It would appear that the crime of murder 
by means of poison—and more particularly of 
iMow poison, or poison adiuiuistei-ed in veiy 
ffimdi doses from time to time—admits more 
readily of a fieniBsh sophiatication in the 
umd of ’the perpeb'ator than any other form 
by which murder is committed. No violence 
is used; I the destroyers oan etop short of the 
dnaldose.which kills, "if titey (moose;” and, if 
the victim dies some little tintei after, it is im- 


tended that it k a kas 

givtm way. If fot Mlling, as 

they mostly ore, am .low thd faet hx the 
fabe, still it seems b^^b meipe so regular a, 
lunraer, as a blow or a s^tm -Whiidb leaves' 


mai'ka ofbhxKl and hoiror; bosldeet. poison 
shields the administiutor from detsetmm. Of 
the prolonged'sickness and augui^ ' ike 
vi^ims, jio account is taken; the perpetoidra 
think only of themselves, and hqw thn 
manner ofthed^th ulTects their own 
The great numerical prepoudcniuce of ihubdic|^ 
by means of poison over every other iti^rki' 
of destruction—^at least, in England— 
one to conclusions like tlie above; whilq,,thd 
facility with which deadly drugs can ba.^rtjOh 
cured, oven iu bur smallest towns and villa^, 
gives an additional impulse to this form bf 
crime. 

A thill, respectable-looking man,, in spec¬ 
tacles, with dark hair aud whiskers, and wear¬ 
ing a long brown coat, calls at a chemist’s 
shop in a small country town one morning, 
aud asks for an ounce of arsenic to kill rata. 
He says his cat has just died of old'age. He 
receives the ounce, and dibarts. He has 
a design to xKiison his wife, her mother, or 
a man to whom lie owes money, by smEill 
doses from time to time; and he has now 

f ut a stock iu trade for the caiTyiug out of 
is intentions. 

Sotuetiines the poison is purchased by a 
third part}', who is made to promise secrecy, 
or is deceived as to tlie purpose to which it 
is to be applied. Having obtained the pisson 
by these means, much caution, in adminis¬ 
tering it' is not thought neoessaty, and thu 
process is not tedious. One day a young man, 
known in the neighbourhood, purchased some 
arsenic of a chemist at Eastwood, n^ Not¬ 
tingham, on a Sunday moruinm It was 
about the beginning of the moutm On the 
13th he purchased a similar qu(|ntity of 
another chemist. On the 20th of the next 
month, a man named John £arW, who 
had been unwell six or seven weeks, siid- 
denly died. The young man who pur¬ 
chased the arseuib was the brother of Mm, 
iku'ber. Suspicion was excited ; aud, .tp 
Miu Barber’s great surprise, she was .ar¬ 
rested, together with a man named lugrAjm!’ 
a pai'amour, and they wei-e both conunlttaa 
for wilful murder. She had fimeied that by 
sending her brother for the ar^ienic, nobbdy 
would think of her in the matter. 

The case of Mrs. Cage was of a amillar 
kind. Mrs. Cage and her husband Hired on 
the worst terms. They were bqntinualiv 
quarrelling. One day he was takeb very ill,' 
and died idmost imm^ial^y. ,The bjsdy was 

E laced iu a coffin, and was op its ,way to ti^ 
urial-ground, when somebody au^gested to 
the clergyman that thei:e were veiy , strong 
suspicions as tp the cause of the mane 4^h. 
The cler^omm, Ithbrefore, post^iahed the im- 
terment, and a ooibner's iiiqu^ Was called* 
Tf .- 
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i|ii-oved that 

BSxniste^ V 

^vt(. 0»ge hwl eiiipluyod a yramain tQ go to 
.lihft okemieVs, mmI imrohaM Jk’penaywor^ of 
tosetuo—“ aa she flid not wij^i to be weiv in it.” 

Mib. Hathway, laudladjr of the "Fox beer- 
houset in the little quiet.village of Clapping 
Sadbury^ ia said to have been a line young 
woman, considetabiy younger than her hiw- 
baud, and veiy t^apeotably conneisted. At 
the time of her marriage, Ilatliway had a 
fortune with her of several hundred pounds, 
nearly the whole of which he soon afterwanls 
sqaandered various disreputable ways, 
piore eapeoMly with a girl named Carey, who 
bad formerly been h is servant. Mrs. U uth way j 
-was .^on ill, and died suddenly. Suspicions j 
Itavihg been excited, a post-?no)ieni exaini-j 
uatdpn take.s place, and sevei-al grains ofj 
tuseuic are found in the stomach. From t<he 
evidence' given at the imjuest, it appeared 
that the victim had been very uuliappy from 
her husliaud’s bail treatment; and a short 
time before her death, as though by some 
instinct or misaiviug, Slie expressed a fear 
that “the set” ner husband was connected 
with, would murder her. 

Sovend childreu died at Clavering, in 
Essex, under a strong jiresuinptlou that 
they had been poisoned. Some time after¬ 
wards, a woman, named Sai’ali Cbesbam, 
was accused of having administci'ed arsenic 
to her husband, was tried, and found guilty 
of the murder. ‘She denied it, however, 
to the very lost, in the most deteriuined 
manner—but not iu a Way that looked like 
the protestations of innocence. On leaving lior 
cell, for execution—which she at first refused 
to do, uiitil she was told she would be carried 
theiw—shb repeated her previous assertions. 
Her Viehaviour, in steadily refusing to move 
oat of her cell, either for exercise or de¬ 
votion, had a most self-willed and dogged 
^j^arance, not iu the least resembling the 
condnet. of one who felt herself the nu- 
foriduate and wretched victim of false 
aoongatiems and blind pbiial laws. 

lUrB. Dearlove, the wife of a wealthy former, 

I residing at Gorefield, near Wisbeach, is 
^troubled by<iie h^avy morning slumbers oi l 
Aon Avenpent, a maid-Bervant, who never! 
rises at a proper time. One morning, Mrs. 
Dearlove, hoping to cure her, by a aunonary 
process m a kind by no* mcfuifl veiy un¬ 
common, went np to her room, and tiudhig 
her still svsleep, threw'some cold water over 
h^: Tliis did not answer the desired «?lfect 
jf^yond the moment; and, a few days after- 
■ words, Mrs. Dearlove agjiiu w'eufc np-atairs, 
nud finding Ann Averment still in bed, 
aaddanly pulled tho bed-clothes off. Iu the 
eo^ise of the day the girl was heard to say 
ahe would find some means of vengeance u}k>u 
. hfir mistreso It so hiipjasued that Mrs. Dear- 
Jtftve, dined, alone the same day, her husband 
.a<ii;hariittg , returned ' from Wisbeach cattle; 
mat^ci^ and'her daughter bdug .away from 


honfe .oh « viati had hid; 
diniier above three minutes when 
piained'of a strange taste in 1^! 
was presently taken very ilL A thuboeilr 
storm hail occurred during the last half-htor, 
so that Mr. Dearlove, who was on his way 
home to dinner, was obliged to take shelter 
under some trees, and tiie delay saved his 
life. Whrji he returned, he found his wffb 
speechless and almost insensible', and in two 
hours after she had eaten of the food, she died 
iu dreadtul agonies. Ann Averment had not 
purchased any j) 0 i 80 u in the neighbourhood, 
nor Wiis iuiy found in her possession j biit Mr. 
iJcarlove kept arsenic on the premises. He 
used it in preparing his seed wheat, and kept 
a quantity iu an iron pot, slung up for safety 
by a cord to the roof of a barn, lie now 
recolleutufl that, a few clays agc|, he bad found 
the iron pot ou the floor of the bain; he did 
not notice if any had been taken out of it, as 
he naturally supfiosed it had fallen do\m., 
Here, then, was a case for very strong sus- 
picioti against Ann Averment; but so utterly 
deficient was the evidence, that even on tl»| 
adjourned inquest, the jiuy returned a vei’dict 
of “ Wilful Murder agaiu.st some person or 
persons unknown.” Subse<|nently, on the 
examination of Ann Averment by the magis¬ 
trates, the pioceedings were several times 
adjourned, and it was only on the 'tenth 
day from the first exatuiuation that they 
could decide upon sending tho accused for 
trial. 

The reader will, of courae, understand that, 
we are far from meaning to blame the slow¬ 
ness to decide as to guilt in these cases, and 
the necessity there is of obtaining clear and 
clcwo evidence of tho crime. Our object is to 
show how extremely difficult it is, in rattst 
cjises, to olitaiu such evidence, owing to the 
facility with which poison can bo obtained, 
aud the secrecy with which it can be ad¬ 
ministered. The latter circumstance should 
certainly cause some very stringent mctu;ur«5 
to be adopted with regard to the means 
of procuring poison, — and also against its 
being left openly within the reach of any¬ 
body. ' 

Ellen Mitts and Mary Ann Bancroft, 
two infants, the fii'St two years and itoree 
months old, the latter only eleven mont^, 
died suddenly (iu May last) at Haigh, lieai' 
Ashton, in Cheshire. They ha^l ra.tcn spme 
porridge; were taken ill immediately, and 
died suon aftm*. Suspicion being excited, a 
constable tools jjp the matter, and insisted ou 
having the pon’idge-pot examined. But ,it ' 
had been so thoroughly cleaned, that nothing 
could be seen. Eventually, a posl-mortm> ' 
examination of the childran’s bodies to<d^ 
place, when their death was clearly traced to 
arsenic having been mixed with <3]teir food.. 
Burial-club money was fully beliOved to b® Idie 
incentive to the foul utd nnuaturjd crime. 
.But more, conclusive evidence was adduced, in 
the .case of the Waddington^ who |)oisoned 
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terdi^fc of' Wilful Mttnier 
, hiiirii^ latton 'fcland by the cioroner’s Jury 
4 gaiiMt JiMien Waddiugttni, her Bt«piauiei’, 
%a«i Aua W!«l(;^!^ou, her mother. 1 ue Jury 
came to the optuiuu that they ])o'isoued the 
jwr girl for the sakef of seven pounds duo 
from a burial-club. They received the money 
on the day of her death. 

Of the carelesstiess with which poison is left 
open to iill hands iu so many houses, and of 


the ignorant lietxllebmess Which exists among 
the mass of the iieo}ile in respect of its danger, 
there are Inniimerabie instances. At South¬ 
wark, the other day, Joseph Nye was api)re- 
hendcd on the charge of wilfully adiuijiister- 
ing poison to Ann Gad<ling. Wlieu ti«.keu into 
custoily, Im at once admitted it,—saying, “ Oh, 
it w.as only done for a lai’k!—^there were otoers 
in the room wlieii it wh.s done —m Anm was 
intended ! ” A few weeks ago an inquest v as 
held on a man ii.*uued Jankon, a bird-sluifer, 
of Seven Dials, wlio returned liomo a few days 
before, very ill from the elfects of poison. 
He said shortly l»ofore he died, tl)at be 
.had put poison on a piece of lire:«l-aiid- 
butter, to kill mice, and liad eaten it him¬ 
self by mistake. He told them the poison he 
had usetl Wiia arsenic, “ but only as much its 
would cover a sixpence.” It was colijeclured 
from this reply, that possibly he htid L)ceti 
very hungry at the moment, and thouglit so 
small a portion—only enougli to kill a mouse 
—^wouhl not hurt him. But the loj) of all 
these iiislaiices of incorrigil>lc carelessness is 
that of the Page family, at Stowe Bardoljjh, 
in Norfolk, iu Marcli of last year. Some 
sugar was used at breakfast, wliieli iusiautly 
unule Mr. Page feel ill, and exeilcd bis sus¬ 
picion Jis to some poison having by chiince got 
into it. So the sugar was economically re¬ 
served for puddings! A ])uddjng—as if to 
test it at once—w:ui uuule the same day ; and 
the medical gentleman who attended tiie 
family—^its if to liiakc sure of prompt 'assist¬ 
ance, should any little unpleaaautness occur— 
w.as invited to Joiu them at dinner. IIo came; 
and there sat down to table with him, Mr. 
and Airs. Page^ IheLr son. Mi;. Page'.s two 
sisters, and a governess. All eat of this 
excellent and thiifty pudding, together with 
four servants iu the kitchen. Every one oi 
them was taken ill, and displaycii the mani¬ 
fest symptoms of having been poisoned. Of 
the Services of the medical gentleman which 
J^r, Page thought would be so handy, Li case 
anybody felt a little nncomibi|.al)le, they were 
^uttwly defeated, as he had hurried home, 
foeltug very unwell himself, and was quite 
,^|Uialde to return when they sent for him. 
Mr. Page and his eon died in the uoiir.se of the 
night j the rest, our note of the occurrence 
'says, “ were likely to recover.” 

Hr. A. S. Taylor fells us, in hk “^Medical 
Jurisprudeuce,” that in‘the'years 1837-8, 
i^ere were too less than one hundred and 
^hty-^vo cases of Misohing, in Eugiaml, by 
arsenic alone! Of tnese the greater number 
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were fatal caseer.of iiinriaif kiiicsde. We 
have not aeeu .kiiy sta^i^i^jt^'tbe hkt year or 
two, but we certainly think itiui4’iiud»er nturst 
have increased w'th us. <ja>me o&utihcnt, 
there occurs, now and then, senae ^eat and 
striking atrocity of pokoning—as id the case 
of Miulanie Laftarge, and more* recently of 
Coun# Bocam^—which from the peculi¬ 
arity of the circumstances or positloB of Sie 
criminals, produces a great efleetj but, we, 
fear that witli us, tlnw, k a numerical 
amount which far exceeds that of any 
country. ' ■ 

It k clear, that tlie “favourite” poisonwitl, 
us k arsenic. Sometimes wc hear of a deadly 
oil or acid being used by persons of mprC 
oduciitiou than the majority; bubour common 
means of destructiou is certainly tim; rat’s 
poison—firstnic. Why is this chosen ? Is i^t 
because people are not aware of any othieR 
or tliat because it is used iu some houseViold 
oi>eration8, it is the first that occurs 1 Do uot 
people—wc will not say reflect—do they not 
know, or have they sOrt of conception ap to 
the hoiTible agonies, whether slow or rapid in 
result, ^vhich cause death by the agpucy of 
arsenic'* Wc will tell them (on medical 
authoi ity) what to expect. 

'Ibe immediate ^tion of arsenic when 
swallowed, k to produce, from its acrid 
(qualities, a violenf irdlammation of the inteiml 
lining (or membrane) of the stomach and 
bowels. Tho gullet, stomach, and bowels, 
which form iu reality one continuous tube 
(called the alimentary canal), are lined within 
by a .soft, velvety membrane, whieh k very 
plcutifully sapjilied with blood-vossek. When, - 
therefore, the aniettic k introduced, it irritates 
this internal .coat, aud, by causing an excess 
of blood to flow to the parts, aud gi-eat' 
nervous irritation, it jiroducos inflammation.. 
Tltis iufliuumation extends from the inner 
Coat of the stomsioh aud bow^s to the next, 
called the muscular coat, and the result is, that 
the iuflammatiou is accomiwinied by the most 
violent spasms of the inuscuiar coat, which 
cause the most intense agony. • Tlie conse¬ 
quence of Uik is violent retching luid vomiting j 
sometimes other exiiaustiug distresses at the 
same time ; and the symptoms of pokoning by 
arsenic are now very similar to those of 
Asiatic cholera. But tiie arsenic k uot gbt rid 
of by these eiibrts. luiliumnaiion, no remedies 
can control, proceeds, and the inner mem¬ 
brane (tho mucous) becomes softened, and dis¬ 
appears in large patches. Fanhiliaiiy speak¬ 
ing, the coats of the stomach are smd to be 
corroded—to be eaten away—and, in realiri', 
inflammation destroys tlie eourinuity of the 
membrane, wliich becomes disorganised. The 
sufferer experiences faintings, intense siek- 
ness, diarrhma, violent spasms, sense of pres¬ 
sure, a choking in the tiuroat, and a bmmiug 
thirst, which no drinking can allay. In short, 
to use the wbrds of Hr. A. S. Tayhu', the 
sufferer who has taken'aramiic, hM jiangs and 
tortures as 'of “a. fire burniug within hk 
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Ijftfly.** 'And with these eii^«|i|ttli]g.pains, 
ikrlieu finally, exhausted, he - 

Wedouotforget'thiitaraei^jMeothevviru' 
lent poisons, is h mluahte medicine, if properly 
administered by the hdticU'of the sciuntific 
practitioner.; so true It is, that niediciiiea 
differ from poisons, only in their dospj 
application. But wo must at the sanln time 
repeat our convidtion, tiiat a due enforcement 
oflegSl regulations .should lie exercised as to 
their sale. We say “ enforeejnent ” arlviseilly, 
because there are some very judicious regula¬ 
tions bn the subject.—which nobody attends to. 
We may ad^ that few know them. The Sale 
of Arsemld Bill was passeil in tlic last Session 
of PorlianieDt, and it provides that no areenic 
siuill hb sold, unless in the preseuce of a wit- 
ifeU; that all sales shall be entc'red iu a liiKik, 
to he signed bjf the person buying it, and that 
tip sale of poison sniill be niade to a nersiin 
unknown. The Act further provides that no 
arsenic shall be sold without lieing mixeil with 
soot or indigo, and the penalty fur a violation 
ofthoscenactments is tweeity pounds, i^uch are 
the careful provisions of the Act. To wliat end 
were they made 1 Merely to jjacify some 
troublesome member; but with no notion of 
being carried out ns a thing “iu earnest?” 
Was it only one of tlie very numerous 
instances of a game at play in legislating ? 
Who over saw black or sooty amme?—Wlio 
ever saw blue arsenic ? As it is prohibited 
by law for any one to sell gunpowder after 
dai'k, so we would prohibit .any one from 
selling poison “ in the dark.” Tlie purchaser 
should be well known as one wlio can be 
found, if wanted; and the utlier provisions 
of the Act should lie rendered cfiicient, and 
in earnest, instead of iieing left compara¬ 
tively unknown, and no more regarded than 
if they did not exist. 

Tito whole gist of tliis ignor.ance and curc- 
lessiioss is finely displayed iu the recent case 
of KpUinson. On the 27(li ult., William Itol- 
Unson, a man at the advauce,d age of eighty 
years, was examined at the Petty Sessions in 
Clare, oh tho twotbld charge o.’ murdering 
Ann Covdl, a married woman, by .adminis¬ 
tering .arseitg^ ’and of attempting to muiolcr 
his daagiiterl[o-law, Mary Eoliiiison, by the 
som^ means. The latter, wiio escaiica, ap¬ 
pears to have been the only intended victim 
—(we Jiavo jireviously noticed tlie indifference 
Ijoisoners often exlumt as to “ killing their 
way ” to intended victim); and the 
apparent-motive for destroying her life was 
the desire to possess himself of some proi>erty 
bequeathed to her by his sou. She was on 
1^ eve of many ing a labourer, named J arman, 
j^ose wife she how is; and the old man 
objected to tlie mamage, and quarrelled with 
her, on her I’cfusing either to give it up, or to 
over the goods to him. Hih attimipts, 
tq ix;!^ her are supjKised to have qommenced 
Bo li^.sgo as the 17tU of August She fdj 

•Meaici^l JuritpruSeneo, by A.B.TajtaP, FJl.St,'Cluqi.*.i 
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ill shddehly and iuiaccohntab|y <m 
last named, but recovered to some 
a week afterwards paiiook of a1(3ab)c oort^ 
pudding, of her qWn making, when she Sjgm 
became sick, and showed other s^ptoms'pf 
having taken 'poison. 'The day following; h« 
niece and two or three children ate some of 
the pudding, ajid were seized with vomiting 
and violent burning in the throat; but they 
all recovered, and no suspicion was exeited. 
Mary Bollinaon continueu to live with the 
accused, but was hardly ever free from illness; 
and towards the end of the same month she 
re<pie.s1,cd her sister, Ann Ctiweli, to come and 
attend her while on her sick-bed. The sister 
did BO; and having taken some broth, pre¬ 
pared by Mary lloUinson for herself, she 
iinmediutely became seriously ill, and was 
conveyed bpme, where she died in a lew 
honro. The siiddemioss of her death caused 
' a coroner's inquest to be held, and a post- 
I i/w)i€M, examimitiun of the Ijody was made by 
I a suigcou of the neighbourhood, who gave it 
. as his opinion that she had died of English 
I choler,a. Tlie verdict of the juiy was in 
! accordance with this opinion, and so the 
, newly- 1 -ui.Hed suajiicions were dispelled. On 
I the 2J of October, however, they werfe power¬ 
fully rovived. Mary liollinsou haii made 
four dnuqdings ot her own tlour, of whitdi She 
herself, t-harlotte Siiarks (one of a family 
1 residing iu tha same house), and two children 
! partook. All of them soon exhibited signs of 
illiieas, and a cat and dog, to whom one of the 
dum[>lings liad ts'en thrown, became violently 
' sick also. Tho same sui’ge,ou was called in, 
ami, distrusting his own chemical skill on this 
, second instance, which liad so bad an appeor- 
i ance, he sent a portion of the dumpling 
I liiruwu to the dog and eat, and paii, of the 
Hour of which it liad been made, to a chemist 
at C^ambridge, who detoeted tho })reBeuce of . 
.arsenic in l)oth. Tlic police then ascertained 
that tho old man hail been in the habit of 
purchasing arsenic iu “ha’iiortlia” and “ i>en’- 
orths, ’ at a druggist's sliop in Great Thurlowi 
Tills important tact was proved by an aged 
and resjmctable-Iookiug man, named White, 
who described himself as an assistant and 
kind of manager at Uie shop. His answers to 
the exaniiniag magistrate set the whole 

S "on of the ignorance of the late Sale of 
ic Bill, or the contempt of it, in a very 
prominent light. Mr. Bevau, the magisttote— 

“ ^Yhen you sold him this ounce ot‘ Bxsenvo 
(on the 21 at ur<22nd of Augiist), did he state 
wiiat he wanted it for ?” Witness (somowhul; 
coolly)—No, really, I don’t recoil^; h^ it 
must Imve been something about the'rato nod 
mice.” [Taking it for giouited that the com¬ 
mon ru!e-of-thnmb answer was made y bdt it 
did not muob matter!] Mr.JBevan-h^-i^Thnn 
yoa, have not the ^htest reoollecthmj obopt; 
whai he said, exo^tii^ tbat lie mp^ hltW 
toUtod of rats and mioeT’ WdinesiHr^.N^ I 
dpn't reooUeot what b« j it is v^.Mkmy. 
it was about some mice; but I sold it. faim so 
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THE STOEY OF A NATION.. 


.is, the person of 


How many times 1” Witness—“ 1 can After eight years of Hot and confusion, 
Boajccely recoUect” Mr, Bevau—“ More than Charles Bo^rt of Anjbd, whoM •grandmother 
twelve times, jffobahly ?” Witness—Yes, it was daughter to Bela IV., was downed by 
may be twelve times 4 so I can’t recollect the Hungarian Diet, with a solemn decla* 
what was said evejy time.” Mr. Bevan— ration that he owed his crown to their free 
“ What were your instructions relative to the choke exclusively; the great ol^ecUon to him 
sale of arsenic; had you any from Mr. having been that he was thrust upon them 
Daniels?” [Themaster of theshop.] Witness by the Pope, whose iulerference ounit not to 
—“No, none in particular. Merely to write bereoognised. Oiarlm Eobert introduced intb 
the word ‘ ^lolsou ’ ujion the paper.” Hungaiy many details of the feudal system; 

This case, alone, strongly calls for legislative and, as the national domains no longer sufficed 


restrictions on the sale of jHiisons. 


THE STORY OF A NATION. 

IN TWO CHAPTEKS.—CHAPTER THE SECORU. 


to pay>the expenses of the country, he levied 
a tax, in feudal fasluon, only from those who 
were not nolde. Towns were pririleged and 
flourished, trade increased, and a gold coinage 
became for the first time necessary A Uliough 
tlic country prospered under him, Charles 


Buu. He (lied in 123.'), and was succeeded by was not himself thoroughly Hungarian, 
his son lleliv, who luul, as heir-apparent, led Louis the Great, his sou, succeeded in 1342, 
tlic reform movement, and remained now when he was seventeen years old. Educated 
faitliful to his ])riiiRiples. The magnates iu Hmigarj’, ho w& a popular king, and 
remained faithful to their discontent. was <adled great, for the usual reason that 

The Mongols, breaking weatw.Hrd under c was fond of war, and successful in it. ' To 
Batu Khan, drove Kuthen, King of the avenge the murder of a brother by bis tjueen, 
Kuniiius, with forty thou&atid of his irnople, lie took Naples twice, and called himself 
into Hungarj". Tlie Kuinans were welcoiued King of the Two Sicilies: but the Pope having 


by King 


■y. Tile Kuinans were welcomed King of the Two Sicilies; but the Pope having 
la as a new source of strength, decreed that the royal murderess had been 

1« «>iiSi4'lo k. __1..^.) __A 1___ 


They accepted Christianity; but, being little bewitched into her crime, that solution of 
civilised, their habits led them into a good the difficulty was accepted, aud the matter 
aeal of dissension with the Hungarian natives, ended with a gift made by King Louis to the 
The Mongols, with an army of five hundred Hungarian nobles of a ninth part of the 
thousand imm, threatened next to invade .igricuituiid produce of the peasantry, .for 
Europe. Bela sought aid against tlic common ever, as an iuuemnity for their sacriHces in the 

ended 


Europe. Bela sought aid against tlic common ever, as an iuuemnity for their sacriHces in the 
enemy (whoso first step would be on Hun- Ne.spolitaii war. This tax ‘ For Ever’ ended 
garian ground) fi-om the German Emperor only in the year 1848. Complications from 
aud from the Duke of Austria. The Emperer foreign interference, which it would not be 
held back; tlie Duke went uominally, with a eiitertiuiiiiig to detail, troubled the Kings of 
fewKnightSjto tlic rescue; but really to seethe Hungary, down to the reign of Sigismuna. 
breaking down of piwer, which it was hoped By this time the Turks umler Bajazet 
would render Hungary thereafter all easy prey, became a formidable power, aud excited 

ultn.i‘n irt f.ltsa vv'nv in tiiflt* iiir T1 «<rnu 4l«/k 


at Molu ; the Mongols were masters of the their vaaaals, for the defence of (Jlunsteudom. 
oouutiy, and the Iking sought refuge with the A brilliant army led by Sigisnumd against 
Duke of Austria (Frederic of Babeaberg). the Turks, in 1396, was, however, totally 
This hospitable ally arrested him, and denied routed at Nicopolis. 

t.im liberty until lie had resigned to Austria Si^stnund was greatly addicted to political 
his border counties. For a year aud a half intrigue, and hk intrigues concerning the sue- ! 
the^ Mongols devastated,, Hungary ; after cession, caused the magnates at one time to im- 
wbicb, affaua at home TecaUcdthem into Asia.! pxiaon. bitu for cigUteeu weeka, reVeaBing Uiin 
lAing Bela retumed to H.uugiffy, reWVlt t\ie\ tlxeu npou a proiuise not to take toci mndlv 
cities; and, by fostering tbeiiTOtty and inde-\ upon bWseif in future, and not to avetigebviu- 
liendence of tbe people, in four years he self upon their boldness. The last pro mise was 
caused the prostrate kingdom to stand again almost the only one he ever kept. While King 
erect. He then recovered by force of arms of Hungaiy, Sigismund became also Emperor 
the provinces wBioh had been treacherously of Germany. In Hungary, a Neapolitan party 
wrested from him by Duke Frederic of had from the first disputed his succession; 
Austria. * The Mongols, after twenty years, and against this party he warred chiefly with 
attempted to invade again, but were»ior(»id the arms of perfidy. Troubled again by the 
back over the Carpathian mountains Turks, Sigismund was indebted to a Hungarian 

.Nothing remarkable occurred during the leader—John Hunyady—^for a defeat of these 
'rest of lie sway of the house of Aipad, Turks, at Belgrade, in 1437. 







. £fe of Sigiianuod w» mbayr0^~ 
^ijtakciaji (iifiicultios. So gremt ^^:}n8 extifK- 
' ..raga^ce, that, when m oao ooeai^ there was 
a iorak^ in the treeauira of fc»fy thousand 
gnhl florins, he went to bed umdde'to sleep 
\mder the sense of holdis^ unspent money. 
He rose, therofore, and da^butecl the gold 
nmons }tts courtiers, to iasure to himself un¬ 
troubled rest. When he had no money to 
fling about, he sesttered patents of nobUity, 
whmh not, bring endpwwl, were not parti- 
cuhttly welotoo. 

ITuder XTladiBiaB the Turks broke into 
Transylvania^and were defeated at Szeut Imre, 
by John Humyj^y ; but they sent a second 
anny to areoge their defeat, and that also Huh- 
yady wushed. Honyady, marching now with 
finiy thousand men, deftstted in Jive months 
fiso Turkisb armies, took live fortresses, and 
retuftjed to Buda The Sultaii oflFered terms; 
and au armistice for ten years was sw’om 
between 'King Uladislas and Sultan hiurat. 
Mnrat soon after being called from Europe, 
Cardinal Cosariiii urged the Eling of Hungary 
to rise i)i arms, and seize*'the opportunity to 
drive the Turks away. He sanctified the 
broken oath with solemn dispeiisatious. John 
Hunyaily stoutly admonished his king to pre¬ 
serve his honour, but in vain. Saltan Murat, 
warned in time, returned and met the treach¬ 
erous invaflee, carrying before liis host the 
violated fcreary, liftcsl on high in the manner of 
a standard. The battle was fought at Varna; 
and the head of the King of Hungary Avas 
lifted near the treaty on a Turkish lance. 
Oiirflinul Cesarini, too, was killed. Him 3 'ady 
eaeaped to be taken prisoner by the Voivoda 
of the Wallai.d>e; who, however, thought it 
wise immediately to release him, when sum¬ 
moned peremptorily so to do. 

Indislas Posthumus was now elected King ; 
Hungary was divided into seven districts 
under w:ven. cu.]tUuns; and, in 1446, John 
Hunyady was elected Governor of Hungary, 
with royal power during the king’s mmority. 
For ten yejtrs Hunyady, brave and virtuous, I 
protected Hungary against the Thirks, and 
against European plotters. He was tliu Idol 
of bis countrjTnen, but he was hated by the 
j vouug king’s courtiers. In 1456, Hunyady, 
1i)eing besieged Belgratle, by Mahomed li., 

I the king delayed seizing an army to his 
rescue, willing to see the hero fall; but Hun¬ 
yady niised an aiim^ at his own exjiense; 
the ouiury-fieople docked to him, and rude 
, as their force Wits, it defeated the trained 
army of the Sidtau, and took three hundred 
pieees, of artillery, together with enorn)ons 
' trbasuiv. TAveiity days after this victory, 
Hunyady died, in the year 1456. His sons, 
were cjuled to court, and one of them was 
treacherously executed ; the other, committed 
to gaol, wotild have shared his fate, had not 
the king’s deatlj placed him, by the accla- 
matious of a gralefot people, as successor on 
the throne. . 

• Matthias Oorvinus, second son of Hunyady, 


reigned, for tlurt^rone yearn, aa 'oite of ' 
most iUuatrioaa the Hungarian kinga 
governed the country like a statesman,, and 
protected liberty. He was a coed soldier; 
aud dismnsing with many feu^ p(raoti(!e% 
established, for the flpst time, a deiensLue 
standing army, “The Black Legion.” Ha 
regulatm the nnances justly, even obtiuning, 
in the shape of voluntary vot^, a coutiibution, 
to the taxes from the clergy and nobility. 
He was an enlightened mau; though a good 
Catliolic, he repelled the spiritual encroach* ' 
nients of the Holy See. 

‘ Among the wars of Matthias was one of 
resistance against Austria. The Emperor, 
Frederic III., on tlie election of Matthias, 
had put forward his own claim to the throne 
of Hungary. That being disroga-rded, he 
fostered iill the mischief in his power agiunst 
King Matthias. Fur a long tune the Pope 
preserved j)eace, but at last a war broke out. 
Mat.thiji8 defeated the Emperor, and, having 
conquered most of the Austrian cities, made 
a i»eace in 1472. As soon as be saw oppor¬ 
tunity, the Emperor resumed lutstilities. 
Matthias then again attiickcd him, aud in 
1485 besieged aud took Vienna. 

Miitthios Corvinua was a friend to litera¬ 
ture. He had a library of fifty thou.ssmd 
b(Kiks, handsomely adorned with gold and 
velvet; he founded a university at Preshui-g, 
find established colleges in (dher towns. 
Matthi.as died in 1480, leaving only an illegi- 
timiite son, John C’orviim.s, who would have 
deserved, but did not seek, his father’s crown. 

The Hungarian magnates, wi*ary of a 
master, elecUul now, for his efisineaa of 
temjter, Uladislas TI. Austria and Poland 
put in armed preteusiou, and were defeated 
by John Corviu and Zapolva. John Corvin 
continued to repel them and the T'urks till he 
died. Great confusion followed. The Black 
liCgion was disbanded when the men became 
I mutinous for want of pay. The magnates were 
dividwl into parties. Uiets following each 
other quickly, refused often the most neces¬ 
sary taxe.s. King Ilhulislas, especially after 
his wife’s death, became a pitiable king, not 
always knowing whence he could obtain a 
dinner. He emlcavoured to connect bis 
daughter, by marriage, with the court of 
Gerniany. But, in 15(i5, the magnates, on 
the proposition of Zapolya, swore that they 
wonul not elect a foreigner for king. A 
emsade against the Turks having been preached 
in this reign gmoug the peasants, the wild 
army, when raised, was tnnied, for party 
purposes, against the nobles; and a dreadful 
struggle followed between landholders and 
peasants, rcfsombliug that of the Jarouerio, 
which took pUico near this'time in Brance. 

It ended with the same result of atrocioog 
cruelties committed against the ’sulidued 
peasant population. At the hekd of the 
nobles was Zapolya. 

In 1526, Sultan Suleiman had crossed the 
Danube and the Brave. Inuia the Second, 









eni^pect otMoliira, &and tind ZNpcJjni^ iii to to« 

<«a:h yin mote tvrantjr. thousand men. peace of Grosswatiidim Johk wm to be King 

2i^Iya -mw oil the way from Szegediu with m the East, Ferdinand' in tbo Wjnt. After 
fcj»rt«!n thousand, andfwngepanl from Croatia John’s death Ferdinand wo* t(> hai»e the 
with thousand, more, 'fhe King was whole; and if Johuleft a son, hriwe'toinaity 

urgetl to wait; but the Court, partly hating an Archduchess, and be Duke id Ztosen. 
J^hipolya, would share no glory with him. The John <lied in 1640, leaving an DaJee 

Oommauder-iU'Chief was eager to begin the John Sigismuud, under the owe of a moak, 
fight;, and the old officers, who knew what best known by the name of Martian®Bl,.iBSd a 
must ensue, disdained to counsel fear. The soldier, Petrovich. The monk and aoddief 
Bishop of Grosswardein recommended that call.ed upon the Sultan to create toe Uttot 
one of their party sliould be detached to seek Duke into a King. The conditions of peiWe, 
toe Popp, and beg that he would canonise the being violatcjl, Ferdinand stormed Buda; Mt' 
twenty tlkouwind Hungarian mai'tyraj The the Sultan invaded Hungary now for' tl^ 
battle of Mohacs was then fought, on the 29th fourth time, and left garrisons in th'e oMef 
of August, 1626. Tlie Hungarians were towns, on the plea that John Sigisimind, the 
mowed down ; the King was drowned while child imder his patronage, was too weak to 
flying from tlic field, and scarcely a man defend himself. 

escaped, exce]it three thousand of the Pope’s The raotlicr of the child, Isabella, found it 
merceuaries, who had not a taste for martyr- prudent to resign Transylvania and Eastern 
dom. The Sultan marched on to the siick of Hungary to Ferdinand; and Martinuzzi, now 
Buda, and returned home laden with plunder, an aruhlnsbop and a cardinal, continued lus 
taking wiili him seventy thousand pnsonei'.s. negoliatious wilJi the Turks. He was, among 
Ijoulb’s <^ueeu, Maria, caring not much for other things, Woiwode of Transylvania, and 
her husband’s <leath, wrote coldly from Pres- wisheil to be its independent prince. Ferdi- 
burg to her bnither Ferdinand, Archduke of naiid, for this reason, ciuised his aasa-ssiimtion. 
Aiistrhi, acquainting him with the catastrophe, iVrdinand huuself died in 1664, resigning 


Aiistrhi, acquainting him with the catastrophe, l‘Vrdinand huuself died in 1664, resigning 
and pointing out liow lie might now obtain tbo Transyiv.'inia to John Sigisimind. 
throno of Hungary. ZapoJya, on the other By this time more than two-thirdS of-the 
hand, had views of his own, which he soiiglit IJuugarians had julopted the principles of the 
to reconcile with those of her Majesty by iuj Befonnation, and religious troubles began, 
offer of luarri.’ige. That honour she haughtily The Princes of ^'ransylvaiiia were the cham- 
declined. JohuZapolya was now crowned by pious of i-oligioiis fi-eedom ; the maxim of the 
consent of the lower nobles and the ])euph!, Kings of the House of Hapsburg was, “Let 
but despised by the high oligarclis. The Hungary bo beggared first, then Germanized, 
magnates declari'd for t^ueen Maria’s brother, and tlmii made tjatliolic.” 
as soon as l’'erdiuand had given them a During the sway of Iludolf of Hapsburg 
•written ))romi.-ie that ho would ]>iv8orve invio- the Prote.staut cliurches were closeil, imu 
late the rights of Hungary. Civil war fol- them clergy driven away. Finally, outraged 
low(!d, Ziipolya Wits defeated, and Ferdinand, by the unconstitutional addition of a sovereign 
in 1627, Itiwiiig sworn fealty to the constitii- law to articles submitted to Itudolf by the 
tion of Hungary, was crowned. ^polya Diet—this hiw in itself hostile to religions 
souglit aid of the Sultan, offering to hold liberty—Hungary rosounder a soldier, Stephen 
Hungary as a fief from the Turks, h'ej’di- Bocksiiy, swejtt aside the Germany and c/l>- 
nand, presently ui difliculty, made a like pro- tained, in 160(5, the ileligioiis 1‘eacc of Vienaii, 
im.se of tribute. The up.shot was, thiit Siilei- in which Ihidolf promised to the Huiignriana i 
man, the Sultan, marched victoricois thiviugli fidl spiritual liberty, tind the .strict main- / 
Hungiuy^ pickiifg up by the way St. Stephen’s teuance of their Constitution. At length, 
crown. He settled down before Vienna, but home ti'oubles foreed the Einperf>r BudoJf j 
was fore.ed to raise that siege : thorefoia:, de- to resign Hungary and Austria to Ids brother i 
livering Hungary to John Zajiolya, he marched MatthUis, whom the Jlungariaii Diet reeog- I 
back to his own duminiuus. Ferdinand in- nised; but not until he had .solemnly confirmed j 
vaded Huncat’v to war airaiust Zanolva : but the Beliirions Pesice of '\’’ienna. Matthias, b-y 


Hungai'iaus ; his German ttoops oppressed moled C.atholicLsoi; bid be did so only bji wise, 
them, and ho lost much of tusir aid. Sulci- temperate, and honest measures. During his 
#Dan aga.iii came to Zupolya’s aid, and would reign, Gabriel IhitUleiibi'eame Prince of Tran- 
have agiiiii poured down bis forces into Austria, sj-lvatua. Feiiliiiaiiu the Second, who sucoeeilcd 
had not seven hundred Hung-arians, in the Matthias, had vowed at iniretto to destroy 
little town of Gffas, detained them long over a Protestantism, ami restore the Romish Church, 
vain siege. When the brave garrison was at With him begfoi the terrible religious struggle, 
its last‘gasp, the Sultan nobly desisted from called tlieThirtyYeara’War. Gabriel BetoTen, 
toe siege, upon condition that the gaiTisori Prince of Transylvania, was the champion not 
wtmld honour him, by suffering the Turkish so much of Pnd estautisra as of Toleration. He 
to wave for one hour on the walls.. The protected all creeds; and throughout these 
T^ksltud wa8tea{)art of Austria andStyria, wars in Hungary, the national spirit of the 
itlfd then went hoiue. Soon afterwards Ferdl- Oathulics bound them to make common cause 
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«^^'bi!eir. ProtesiAnt; cdoittrytnen ibii'd^onee 
^ t&e gre^st hunuui blessing, «pMtbal free* 
•.dcn^r FerdiUand disregarded tbe Vienna 
Beaee; and Bethlen, elected King of Hungary 
'fak IdSO, refused the crowtb Ferdinand was 
forcrf, ja 1622, to ratify I3ie disregarded 
treaty; abd when he agaih broke it, a seetnul 
and a ^ird time, Bethlen forced him to stib- 
missian. Gabriel Bkhlen died in 1629, never 
havii^ been defeated on a field of battle. 
Again,: in the year 1633, was Ferdinand com- 
to ratify the former articles of peace. 

Beltgioos war&re, internal dissensions, and 
fltruggms—fiometimes with the Turks, and 
eometimea with neighbonring states—occupy 
the .pages , of Hungarian history down to the 
mgn of Mada Theresa, which began in 1740. 
She drove out a host of intruding foreigners, 
who infested the country, and appointea 
Hitng^ans to the chief posts; recognised 
and gratided national feeling, and, with a 
woman’s tact, led a {)eople who would not be 
driven. She managed to get on without the 
Hiet,' and even, in spite pt the Diet, settled 
hy^ her “Urbarium” tlie relatiou.s between 
peasant and landowner. Tins settlement Diets 
in after years confirmed. Maria reigned over 
tlie iteartS'of her people for tliirty years. 

When Napoleon’s career commenced, the 
throne of Hungary was occupied by Leopold 
the Second, and afterwards by Francis the 
Fkst. In 1809, Napoleon offered the Hun¬ 
garians separation from Austria, and a King 
to themselves; but they tore his proclama¬ 
tion to pieces. After the “Holy Alliance,” 
Francis the First, finding the Iluiigariaiia 
inconveniently high-minded, ceased to sum- 
ifioQ Diets, and proceeded, from year to 
year, to work the ruin of the stubborn Con¬ 
stitution. At last, in 1822, he endeavcni'ed 
to raise taxes without consent of the Diet; but 
passive reslsiauce totally defeated him. There¬ 
fore, in 1825, he again summoned the Diet, 
confined the Constitution, and treated it with 
external respect. In 1832, a Reform Diet 
began to do for the nineteenth, what had 
l>een done after the Peace of Szathmar for 
the eighteenth, century. The deputies were 
liberal, but the magnates and Government 
opposed any change in the condition of the 
{leosants. ^ 

hVancis died, and, after 1835, the Archduke 
Louis and Prince Metternich governed in tlie 
name of the imbecile Ferdinand the Fiftli. 
The Palatine of Hungary was Arjchdnke 
.Joseph, who regarded the countiy with affec¬ 
tion. The Diet of 1832 ccoitinued its session 
until 1836, labouring to revise th(e Urteirium 
of.iMaria Theresa, and define, in accordance 
with the light of our own age, the position of 
the peasantry. The Court resisted eveiy 
"httacK on feudal institutions, and out of the 
dispute arose arrests and lawsuits against 
those who warmly advocated full reform. 
The Courts displayed a disregard of legal 
fenn^'had the conviction of certain members 
of the Ubend'Parfy—one of them M. Kosfuth 


-^high treason, aroused {ndighaticifilfhtott^ 
the country. M. Kossuth was trrieased aftet 
three years’ Impnsonment; but’ fbr .tWeltjtl 
years nothing was effected by tite HungaoriUn 
reformers, fa 1847, a Diet, sumirioned'by, 
Eang Ferdinand, met with an enthusiastie 
retolve to carry the required measures of 
reform,. It now apjieared that the irre¬ 
sponsible cbaiacter or the King’s ministry was 
one of the chief evils injurious to order in the 
state. The Diet, in 1848, was stiU ritting at 
Presburg, when news arrived of the French 
Revolution. The opportunity was then t^en;' 
dutifully, to point out to the King the reforms 
needed in Hungary ; and this was done in an 
address voted by both Deputies and Magnates, 
and then scut on to Vienna. At the same 
lime, the people of Vienna were demanding 
reforms also on their own account; ai«i to 
avoid insurrection, Ferdinand promised ^fiH' 
pliance with the w'ishes of all his snbiects. 
A bill was accordingly passed in the Hurl-' 
gariau Diet, establishing a responsible, in ^aee 
of an irresponsible. Ministry ; and to this bill 
the King gave his assent on the 11th of April 
Other reforms had in the meantime been 
discussed, and a revolutionary section of the 
people was controlled by the Diet, and re¬ 
pressed with dignity, 

1'lie desired laws having been sanctional, 
the Diet was dissolved, tliat it might give 
pla<;c to a “I’efomed Parliament.” The 
national finances wore now legally controlled; 
the troops sworn to the Constitution; tlie 
feudal distinctions between noble and peasant 
abolished ; local administration amended ; 
and a small property qualification made the 
title to elective franchise. 

The Croatians, under the Ran Jellachich, 
resisted the new arrangements, claimed iiide- 
iteiidence of the Unngarian Diet, and invaded 
Jlungar}'. On the 10th of June, therefore, 
the King issued a proclamation declaring 
Jellariiiuh a rebel, and depriving him of his 
dignities. While persisting in his rebellion, 
he was, a week afterwards, received with 
marked distinction at the Court, where it had 
never been seriously meant tq keep taith with 
the Diet. It was known that Austria supplied 
to the Ban’s army money and equipments. 
M. Kossuth, to resist the Ban's invasion, then 
projiosed a vote to authorise the levying of 
troops and funds for the repulse of tlie 
Croatian invasion. The vote was unanimously 
passed, but the King would not continn it. 
On the 4th ofrHeptember the King wrote, 
annulling his former proclamation, to Jei!^ 
chicli, who soon was marching towards Bitda,* 
at the bead of forty thousand men. The 
Austrian minister of war, Cqmnt Latour, hud • 
]3ledged his honour tliat he was suspend 
felsely of being in commumcation witit 
JellMhich. Desratches from the Ban, inter¬ 
cepted *two or thrto days aftwwarda were 
found to be addressed to Count latoor, 
aokndwledging receipt of arms,and rteufatiug 
permission to act openly against Hun^y. 














JPOSK INSUBANC® 


,^l^paifcidn of Uieae 4eq>at>diw aw^ and dingy all^rtHrjas^ in^ tetdity) alto- 
Ttnmtmy c^temeut^ dkolosing, as they did^ gether uujdeasa&t olijekft . 


command over all-troops, both in Hungary Behold him, with his long, fla ri n g «8ns; 
and Ci'patia. The Diet pronounced his {mwers his taper snout decorateil wi& a 
illegal, nind declared it treason to obey him; ring; liis slender pretensions to a tall; Ms 
hut the indignant populace assailed and killed popular trotters; and his broad, flat iddee. 
him when he came iuto the city. For this He is a frisky tellow, with a certain 'good- 
wild act of violence the Diet immediately humour; his grunt has more the sound of 
addressed to the King an expression of the luxurious eiyoyment than that of dissatisfsc* 
nation’s sorrow, and Besought him to cease tion. He pertinacioasiy grubs about aft« 
from those illegal attempts by which the wash; yet, in the absence of that luxury, he con- 
populace had been provoked. On the 3rd of teutcdly consumes tumi^lops. But feeuben’s 
October, on the pretext of Count Lamberals pig is no common pig. He is not of tliat class 
murder, the King declared Hungary to be of pigs whicli ragged cltildren hunt up and 
under mai-tial law, dissolved the Diet, sus- down London courts and alleys; ho oy no 
pended the Constitution, and maiic Jellacliich moans lives from snout to gutter ; only 
commander of the countiy. The Hungarians attracting the notice of their owners on the 
appointed M. Kossuth Fresideut of a Pro- morning when the b\}tchor’8 knife is ominously 
visional Committee of Defence. . sharpened. No, Eeuben’a }»ig is a very eom- 

King Fei*diiiand having abdicated in De- Ibrtable pig; and, moreover, a pig that hiw 
cember, was succeeded by his nephew, Francis excited cousidorable attention. A common 
Joseph, aged nineteen, who was proclaimed pig lives his few years ; dies, and subsides 
Empei-or of Austria, and King of Hungary, into the obscurity of ham and bacon; but 
He announced his intention not to take the lleuben’s pig has a certain tenure of ex¬ 
oath to tho Huiigariim Constitution, which by istcnce, ana, when he dies, he will cause con- 
the Pragmatic Sanction was made the condL- siderablc commotion to a grave society of men. 
tion of legitimacy in the succession of the [ His health lias been inqu'ired into by a baud 
Hs^burg line. , exact arithmeticians; the chances of his 

The Hungarians agivln fought for their career have been computed to a fraction ; 
cherished Constitution, and lieat liack the and his social habits are nan*owly watched. 
Austrians, as they had never failed to do on It is essential for the well-being of others, that 
such occasions. Instead, however, of confirm- he should be a discreet and well-behaved pig. 
iug the Hun;pirian rights, as Hapsburg He must eschew the iiTegularities of ilow 
princes had before done when defeated, luid porcine life, and feel the dignity of his station, 
I'cstoring peaee, a lUissiau army was this for lie is member of a flourishing Pig In¬ 
time invoked. Against both Austrians and surance Society. 

Eussiaus the Hungarians were still rcaily to Solemn meetings are held periodically, to 
maintain the struggle for their Constitution, inquire into his condition and prospects; he 
when their force was broken by tlie treason is the subject of a neat little book of printed 
of a general. The craeltics wiui which the I rules and regulations; and rumours of his 
.A UBtiians signalised their triumph, reminded deatli would cast a gloom over an otherwise 
Europe of the ^bloofly tribunal of Eperies, happy assembly. Therefore, Eeuben’s pig is 
and tlie subsequent affairs of Hungai-y are not an ordinary, every-day pig, to be passed 
written in the ^pers of the present da 3 ^ .carelessly ty, without thought or notice. He 
_:___is provided for during his life ; and his 
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rORK INSUBAMOK. 


death insures to his owner the receipt of 
a sum sutbeient to purchase a successor. 
The last report of toe society lo which 
Koubeu’s pig belongs, showed that three 

_1. _ _1 tL___1_■ 


A PIG in a picture is a •leasing object, pounds, live shillings, and threepence had 
The disregard in which he is said (not been paid within the half-year for the losses 
fclways truly) to hold hfr. Chadwick’s pre- of pigs, and twelve shilling and.;|(ixpence for 
cepta; hii ^d brusque habits, apd thb flow- priuimg laws, leaving in the treiuurer’s hands 
ing lines of his contour, recommend him to a balance of two pounds, three diillings, and 
the painter ; while’his contempt fertile usages sixpoiico. Anybody who doubts the dignity 
of {nlite society keep him out of the pale of to which Eeuben’s pig has arrived, had better* 
genteel circles. address a letter to the secretary of the Warsop 

This cousidetution leads us to thd rtjflcc- (Warsop is in Nottinghamaliire) Pig Insurance 
riem toat many things wMcfli the pencil of Society at once ; wlmreupon he wul receive a 
. thp artist transforms to toe pietnresqile—as full confirmation of these present assertions. 

dirty children; squalid rooms; foul To the.cotts^er, with fifteen shillings pw . 
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Jiealthy «dtildi«Q^'«Q lie«rty as' 
^bns, the pig of Iho &imly';«. *» important 
'■'ihamber of the hoosehom. jBenben’s pig 
oeiiaiiily represents the hc|»s and chances 
Senben lias of giving his boasehold occasiotiid 
t 3 <eate of aaiiual fi>od. The 'happiness of the 
finuly oa New Year’s Day next depends ma¬ 
terially upon the development of that leg 
which Beuben’s pig is now carelessly nibbing 
against the door-post, with the obvious hope 
of re4aoinig .a little 'local .irritation. Reul^ 
may well loungeagainst the sty in the evening 
—^when his day’s hard work is over—and, 
puffing his sm^e into the cool evening air, 
anxiously contemplate the projKirtlons of its 
-tenant. He remembei’s with a shudder how 
a year or two ago, when provisious were un¬ 
commonly dear, and when work wus scarce, 
his ]^*Mdden1y died, and was unfit for any- 
thmgltat to fill a hole in the garden. That 
was, for a time, simply ruin, iteuben had no 
Quiney to buy another pig, and terrible days 
and mglits ensued. He rememt»ers how an 
oatnest man canie one evening to Ids gate; and, 
ip a mild kind voice began to talk with him 
-about his loss. He remembers that at first he 
was confused by the stranger’s words, mid 
■that h« was about to turn away and to give 
up the conversation as too deep for his com- 
-.prehension, when suddenly ho caught a glim¬ 
mer of the truth. It was a very faint glimmer 
at first, but it soon grew brighter. 

“You have lost your pig,” the stranger 
said, “and you are sorely distressed .at the 
loss—it has overwhelmed you ; but your 
neighbours have not lost their pigs, so that 
Uiey are in a compratively jirospci-ous con¬ 
dition, and should help you in your need ; 
while you should promise to help them at a 
future time when any of them require your 
amistance. You see, all these things are 
equitably arranged by striking averages. 
There are sixty pigs in your village. Talcing 
the expeiienee of the last forty years, one 
out of tlie sixty has either died of diseaw', or 
been rendered by it unfit for consumption as 
human food. .One year you have'lieeii the 
unfortunate loser; another year the calamity 
win fffl upon your next-door neighbour. 
To each of you the loss has been a calamity.^ 
Now, would yo#not willingly pay threejieuce 
once a year to insure yourself i^ainst the 
loss of your pig for the future ? For by the 
jjaymeiit of that sum by the sixty owners 
of pigs in your village, a fiind will be pri> 
vided to supply the place of the that is 
annually lost.” 

These wem the words of the stranger, as he 
lea^d over Reuben's giite, to condole with 
^ia Upon liis loss. They explained the prin 
jifples, not only of porcine, but of human life. 
Jpssurenee. Reuben was convinced, and now 
' 4«nUally iPsures the lives of his pigs. He 
finds ^ difficult, however, to make all his. 
. oeigbboots understand the wlvantages of the 
Pic tiiwrance Society; but tliat is not much 
to ^.'^oadered at, when people who pretend 


to be psrtioulmty saraeious on Sdl points, are 
slow to avail themsmves tbe!adifaiit«[|*ep of ' 
a Man Insurance Soeiety. ‘ ' . ’ 


A BEGINNING AND AN END. 

•FeaUlbin SXssc®EBr, poor old soul! amvjm! 
yesterday, at the studio, very much out Jflf 
breath, and holding in her hand along ^nted 
paper, which announced that a CTana cere¬ 
mony was to take place that auenioon, in 
honour of the christening of “ Her Royal 
Highness. Theresa Oharlotta Marianna Au¬ 
gusta, Daughter of His Royal Highness Prinoe 
Luitpold, of Bavaria,” as the programme ex¬ 
pressed it. “ The christening is to be in the 
Throne-room,” said Frailleiu^Sansohen, *lo«cA 
a lieautiful room, with white marble walls and- 
columns, anil rows of gilded statues.” 

“ But could we gain admittance! ” 

“ Certainly,” said Fraiilcin Siinscheu. 

At two o’clock the ceremony was to take 
place ; so by one we retimied home, where we 
lonnd the Frau Majorin ivady to attend us. 
Frau Majorin is a very fiit little woman, and 
a very great talker. She baa on only son, too, 
who, like Ids late father, must be somelhing 
or other in the army, as we sec every mondiig 
a uniform being brushed by a soldier outside 
the Fran Majorin's door. 

The two old ladies being ready, away we 
went. Tribes of people we found wowdiug 
into tiie palace, at a side eutrauec in the 
oldest portion of the building. We were 
earned along by the stream up long flights of 
steps, and through galleries, some hung with 
ugly old portraits, others ornamented with 
armorial bearings, and vaiions heraldic 
devices emblazoned on the walls, which, 
together with the vaulted ceilings, are wliite- 
wiished. Numbers of people hall arranged 
themselves along the walls to watch the iwo- 
cession as it should jiass on to the Throne- 
room ; but we, boping to gain adiuitlance 
to the centre of things, hurried on tUl we 
found ourselves ignominiously commandwl to 
return by a severe geruVarims. Only those 
who had friends in the Tl,iroue-roam were 
allowed to pass. Now, as it chanced, I 
happeneil to have a friend in the Throne- 
room, a Baroness, who soon was seen, mag¬ 
nificently attired, approaching with the Royal 
cortege; but, alas! we bethought us of this 
“ friend at court ” too late, for any service she 
could render us. And therefore you, like our¬ 
selves, must b» content to see only as much of 
the show as ^as vouchsafed to the vulgar 
multitude. Tall men, dressed iu; a cqsturat 
not unlike that of our own jolly “ Beefeaters,” 
except that its colour was blue, instead of 
scarlet, and holding in their hands tall pikes, 
arranged themselves in long row up oitlier side 
of the gallery, and behind thefii, peering froip' 
lietweefi their great blue find black striped 
bocks, and slashed sleeves, crushed a row: 
eagef spectators, and caught .fiffiil glimpses df 
1 the approauliing procession. 
















s«h«t 'OftBia * BoiabBr irf ejderly, 
«fi|4otn»iie4Doki^ gentlemen, di«8^ in 
etWDiciid cerort nirifonns. What'a am^lar 
4 iaaetnbj^ t—a pfdnful satire on the 

aeeae ! Tbeee -were the Btrrtn vom ffrouen 
Nevt <»me {he Grand Master of 
tiie C!ei«n»onieH vrith his rod. And now a 
irtmit kdv, in full court drees, her train borne 
by atten^nts, was seen canning on a cushion, 
which was covered over with a pink veil of 
ganze, Her Serene Highness the newly- 
born Princess Theresa Charlotta Marianna 
Auensta. Poor little princess! She oer- 
taiidy deserved her title of “ Serenefor so 
very serene was slie, that you never would 
have guessed at all that she was beneath the 
veil i It was quite a relief to one’s itnagina- 
tion to know that she was a girl, and so uevf>r 
could luirden into quite such hideous world- 
linesa as those fearful old courtiers wlio had 
just preceded her. Then came two prettj 
little boys, her Mothers, about six ajid seven 
years ol9, dressed in purjde velvet tunics, aJid 
each carrying a tiill tajter iu his hand. They 
looked so innocent and ])rett}', that they 
might have heen little angels, as well as little 
princes. And now everybody bent low, for 
the King and Queen were passing. I’he King 
wore lus nuiform, and looked very gi-acious— 
and spruce. He led the young Queen by tlic 
hand, who passed on gracefully and graciously, 
with her sweet smile, and beautiful proud 
eyes. And then there was the King of 
Greece, in his Albanian co.stume, of white 
and gold, holding by the liand one of his 
sisters, the Grand Duchess of Something ; and 
Prince Lait].>uld also, the iatlier of the little 
“ serene *' infant, holding by the hand another 
great lady. In short, almost the whole Koyal 
Family was there, with the exception of the 
old King ai>d Queen. There wjts the Ducljess 
of 'Leuchtenhurg, the widow of Eugdne Beau- 
harnais; she was to stand as godmother to 
the little princess, and represent the two real 
godmothers, who were not present—the Ex- 
Queen Theresa of Bavaria, and the ohl 
Impress of Austria. And then there came 
on a bevy of prieflts: the Archbishop, in his 
lilac robes and small cap, with attendants, 
bearing crucilixeB and tapers ; and these were 
follow^ by a long train of the diplomatic 
cwps and their ladies, of the magistracy turd 
corporation of Uio city, and of otHeers in 
the Bavarian army. Iwo figures espetually 
riveted our attention, as the ti'aiu ymssed on, 

—“ our friend at court,” the Bartuicss-, 

v|}io ewept by in great magnificence; and a 
Hungarian, rn his gorgeous national costume, 
—;hims«lf and Ids dress so handsome, that it 
was difficult to know which most to admire! 

And MOW, all having disappeared down the 
Idhg gallery, and being closed from our view 
ty heavy folding doors, all that remained for 
us ^r folk, was to imagine tlie scene withiil 
the beautiful Tlirone-room. Who, through a 
perspective of marble cohunns, and gigantic 
golden statues, does not see a crimson velvet 


canopy, beuealh Ktt^ aud 

Queen ? Who does lie tows of Court 

ladii^ on either hand f Who dbep wrt see tlie 
Wliiantty-atUred priests, passing aromwi the 
little iulwtl And who does not hear the 
Te Devm bursting from the lips of 
robed choristers, who, like quires of 
glorify God, aud rejoice ovot the reception 
of this little pineess into tlie Cburw of 
Christ} Imagine oil this, and the eenaimbny 
is complete. 

* * * * # , ' ’ 

That Duchess of Ijeueliteuhurg, who was 
present at the christening of the 
princess, and who looked so grand at the 
Landrwehr Ball, as you may reiuiiinher, all 
sparkling with jewels, and her chevks ruby 
with rouge, and whom 1 have so often this 
spring seen driving in her handsome ciu-ringe 
out of her handsome palace, is dead ! and dead 
after a very short illnesa Pei^ile are iel;i1 iug 
all manner of beautiful things about her, uiid 
really seem very much affected. You know 
who she is, or rather was; King Ludwig’s 
sister, the widow of Eugdue Beauharnais, and 
mother and aunt of endless generatious of 
paiidees and royal personages. The cele¬ 
brated lieuchteuburg collectiou of pictures 
also belonged to her. 

To-day all the howqeoisie of Munirii have 
been visiting her as she lies iu sttite. I saw 
the crowd assembled before the great gates of 
the ])ah«5e, and stoppd- Tlie huge gates 
opened ; in rushed the crowd, ami iialf were 
received within the gatew'ay. 1 found myself 
the foremost now of the remaining half of the 
crowd, .and close to tlie closed gates. Here I 
waited a full half-hour. The crowtl was not 
particularly impressed with the solemnity of 
the occasion. I stood, squeezed up to ..the 
gj-eat bronze gate, fearfully antieipating either 
being cruslied upon the embossed ornaments 
of the doore whilst wailing, or Ireing, when 
they opened, precipitated nead-forenuist by^ 
the impetuosity of the crowd. At leni^ 
wc entered; and much more coinlbrtahly' 
than I had expected. But, if the crowd out¬ 
side the house of death had behaved in amost 
irreverent manner—^laughing, screauiing, jost¬ 
ling—once within it, they beh.aved still worm 
I frit quite relieved when grave ffernfartn^ 
itnd solemn sei-vauts stood re«vdy at the head 
of the staircase to rebuke the riotous piob. 
Passing through two or tluree romns eidendidly 
fnntished, but in desolate diBordea*, triUng of 
the suddenness of the Duchess’s dreease, the 
lieedless crowd cruslieii into a i^a,ll room 
hung with black cloth and Iwffkiric es- 
cutoheons,'and brilliant with bumiug tnpers. 
In the centre of tire romn, upon an elevated 
couch, which was covered with Mack drapery, 
decorated with flowers in.full bloom, and 
surrounded wifdi tapers.buming in tall golden 
Cnudlestioks, reriin^ the corpse. The corpse 
was arrayed iji-black velvet, and Lis pale 
brpw crowned with a tiara of brillioiiks, fitsU 
which fell h long veil of white lace, half' 
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ooncoaling the figure. There was no looser 
rouge upou the white^ aunJb^^ cheeks; hut 
there were the <x>nunfiidi|itf profilOi the 
Btrot>gly''arched ^e-brorraj 9te expreesiou 
was rather that of astoouhloent, thau of re¬ 
pose. Around the room knelt the ladies of her 
court, envelcpedin long black crape Tells, aud 
a number of gentlemen in uniforuis. On. one 
side of the chamber stood an altar, where at 
various times in the day mass was celebrated. 

Dudiess is said to have lieen remarkably 
handsome in her youth; according to a 
popular belief^ the peiisanls m Italy had 
knelt before her aua prayed, believing she 
was the Madonna. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, a few 
dara later? the funeral took place. 1 went to 
a noose m the Theatine Strasse, up which 
street the processiou was to pass. Already, 
at two o’clock, whilst 1 was at the Studio, I 
heard the bells tolling from all the churches 
in the city; but the bells here toll in a much 
less mournful mauuor thau in England. As 
I crossed the Odeau Flats, at the corner of 
which is the Leuchtenbiii^ Palace, I saw a 
number of soldiers in white aud blue uniforms 
<lrawn u{> on horseback befui'e the palace. 
&8uie the Theatine Ctiurch door stood a 
kuol of priests, with a tall crimson bamier. 
Foot Boldters were drawing up iu line on 
either side the Theatine Sti'eet. My friends 
the Gm, to whose house I now betook myseli^ 
live just oppoeite to the house of the Eussiau 
Ambassador, wlucli is a handsome old house ; 
in fact, the whole of the Theatine Strasse is 
very picturasque, being one of the old streets 
of Munich; and this added considerably to 
the effiict of the procession as it approached. 

Of course, a dense crowd lined the street, 
standing as close as possible behind the hedgeof 
soldiers which guamed either side of the space 
left open for the funeral train. Of course, too, 
all the windows were crowded. In the window 
of the principal ^terceoftheAmbasbador’s house 
was a group of ladies, in deep mourniug. O^i- 
posite to us, in another house, we recognised the 
Kembrandt head, beard, and cap of the Greek 
Patriarch. But uow our attention was fixed 
upon the advancing funeral procession. First 
append a Iqpg train of the servants of the 
noDUity, bearing torches. There were liveries 
of every colour and cut; there was a gigimtic 
Uiingarian, in a dress of scarlet, li^t-blne, 
and silver lace, and wearing a huge cap, 
decorated with a tall, stiff feather; there were 
ths SCI vauts of King Max, of Eling Ludwig, 
iflhd of the various other royal and ducal 
/establishmcuts here ; there were the aervants 
of the old dead Duchess, wcqping crape round 
their arms, and streaming from tbeir cocked- 
hats; mid the smoke from their many torches 
hung above this train of retainers like a sad 
black funeral veiL Next came the different 
Brotherhoods attached to the cliurches, who 
always make such a capital show in the 
processions here; the old men bareheaded, 
monotonoasly chanting, and following their 


banners aud crucifixes Ixnne by boyi^ clothed 
in tiie same colour as the bannera aim crucifix* 
eanopms—iMarleti blue, amber,'riomhfgremii 
and russet.' The scene was rendmed^piy to 
the eye by tlie brilUaiit hues, but moumol 
to the ima^nation by fhe monotonous murmur 
of the old men. These Brotheiboods were 
followed in equal numbers by trains of priens, 
attired in robes of black and white, many of 
them Bulging, and preceded by crucifixes. 
There was the little band of the Franciscan 
Friars, who had jmt on short white linen 
robes above their brown frocks, (heir pie- 
turesque brown hoods hanging over the white 
linen; there were also the priests of the Hof 
Kaudle, with broad violet ribbons round their 
necks, 1o which was suspended a small cross 
of gold. Violet and scarlet attired priests 
preceded the Archbishop, who slowly movetl 
along, .a white mitre upon his head, a rich 
silver crosier in his hand, and his robes siip- 
{xirted on either aide by a priest, Iiimself a 
mass of golden embroider)'. Aud uow, sur¬ 
rounded by court-pages dressed in white and 
blue, came on the Tiearbo; the coffiu lay- 
covered with a bl.iek velvet pall, emblazoiied 
with the Leuchtenburg arms—upon a throne, 
beneath a black velvet canopy. Lions shruudcil 
iu craiie watched the royal dead at the foot of 
the throne; diamond stai sand orders glittered 
upon the coffin. The funeral car was drawn 
by six lieautiful horses belonging to the 
Duchess, all richly caparisoned in gold and 
black trappings, aud was driven by her old 
coachman. Bystaudei’s relate that the old 
mhu looked gieatly affected at thus, for the 
last time, coudiictiiig his mistress through the 
streets of Munich. They relate, also, that 
among the mourners who immediatelyfollowcd 
tlie hearse, tiie brother of the Duchess, Prince 
Carl, who walked bareheaded between two of 
the young Princes, was a sad picture of grief: 
for many years this brother and sister had 
been in dally habits of the greatest iiitunncy, 
and he uow seemed to walk .'is in a feu rial 
ilreara. After the Iloyal mourners came 
members of the Aristocracy, ambassadors from 
foreigu Courts, aud theOiiiujrsof the Bavarian 
army, the Professors of the University wearing 
their robes, and the Corporation, also in their 
robes, brought up the rear. Trumpets brayed; 
forth, aud mingled shrilly with the sounds of 
the muffled and crape-hung keltle-drumt^ as 
the traiu slowly jiassed along; tbe soldiers 
presenting ams to the corpse. And now the 
nun began ktfall. 

Stragglingly and miserably did the pro- 
ccssiou return through the wet streets, after 
having laid to rest the mortal remains of the 
Duchess beside the ashes of Eugene Beau* 
haroms, which are mouldering away iu the 
vaults of the dusky St. Miebaele Church. The 

^ music into which the nulittucy bands 
as they returned, seemed only, by con¬ 
trast, to render the scene more miserable. 
'Ems was laid iu &e dust one of the grandees 
of the eartL 
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GETTING UP A PANTOMIME. and remembrances of things that were, ert 

- parochial squabbles, water-rates, and diacotvht 

CuaiSTMAS is coming. Cold weather, snow had being ; when we too were little children; 

I in the streets, minco-pies, and onr little l>oys when our jackets buttoned over our trousers, 

I and girls home for the holidays. Kind- and we wore frills round our necks, and long 
j hearted people’s donations for the poor-boxes, blue sashes round our waists. Else why should 
i Turkeys from the country ; Goose Clubs in something like a wateriness in the eye, and a 
I town ; plums and candied citron in the huskiness in the throat (not sorrowful,though) 

; windows of the grocers’ shops ; hot elder- come over ns, amid the most excruciatingly 
; rWnc; snap-dragon ; hunt the slipper ; and comic portion of the “ comic business 1 ” fflse 
I the butcher’s and kaker’s quarterly bills, why Mould the lights, and the rauffic, the 
Tlie great annivetsary of humanity gives signs children’s laughter, and the spangled fairies 
I of its approach, and with it the joyfulucss, conjure up that mind-picture, hmf dim and 
! and unbending, and unstarchiug of white half distinct, of our Christmases years ago; 

' neckcloths, and genial charity, and genial of “MagnaU’s Questions,” and emancipation 
; hand-shaking and good-fellowship, which, from the cane of grandmamma, who always 
: once a-jrear at least, dispel the fog of caste kept sweet-stuff in her pockets ; of Uncle 
!' and pi’ejudice in this land of England. Christ- William, who was never without a store of 
I mas is coming, and, in his Jovial train, come half-crowns wherewith to “ tip ” us ; of ijoor 
also the Pantomimes. Sister Gussey, who died; of the childish joys 

Goodness ! though we know them all by and griefs, the hopes and fears of Christmas, 

j heart, how we love those same Pantomimes in the yeai- eighteen hundred and-; never 

i still! Though wc have seen the same Clowns mind how many. 

i steal the same sausages, and have been asked Hip, hip, hip! for the Pantomime, how- 
! by the Pantaloon “how we were to-monow ? ” ever! Exultingly watch the Clown throu^i 
i for years and years, how we delight in the his nefarious career ; roar at Jack-pudding 
' ’’ same Clown and Pantaloon still! There tumbling ; admire the paint on his &ce; 
j can’t be anything sesthetic in a pantomime— marvel at the “lialls of splendour” and 
|i it must be deficient in the “unities;” it has “glitteriug coral caves of the Genius of the 
I no “ epopoca,” or anything in the shape of Sea,” till midnight comes, and the green baize 
I dramatic property, connected with it; yet it curtain rolls slowly down, and brown holiand 
; must have Bometliing good about it to make draperies cover the oi'molu decorations of 
{' us roar at the old, old jokes, and wonder at the boxes. Then, if you can sjiare half-an- 
the old tricks, and be delighted with the old hour, send the little children home to Bromp- 
spangled fairies, ahd coloured fires. Perhaps ton with the best of goveriiesses, and tarry 
there may be something in the festive season, awhile with me while I discourse of what 
; something contagious in the wintiy jollity of goes on behind that same green curtain, 

I the year, that causes us, churchwardens, house- of what has gone on, before the Clown 
! holders, hard men of business, tliat we may could steal his sausages, or the spsmgled 
1 be, forget parochial squabbles, taxes ami Fairy change an oak into a magic templ^ or 
I water-rates, discount and agiotage, for hours, the coloured fires light up the “ Home of 
I and enter, heart and soul, into* participation Beauty in the Lake of the Silver Swans.” Let 
; and awreciation of the mysterids of “ llurle- me, as briefly and succinctly as I can, en- 
I m»in Fee-fo-fum ; or the Enchanted Fairy of deavour to give you an idea of the immense 
j the Island of Abracadabra.” Possibly there labour, and industry, and perseverance—of the 
i may bo something in the shrill laughter, the nice ingenuity, and patient mechanical skill— 

I ecstatic hand-clapping, tlie shouts of triumph- of the various knowledge, necessary, nay, 

! ant laughter of the little cliildren, yonder, indispensable—ere Harlequin Fee-fo-fum can 
I It may ne, after all, that the sausages, and be put upon the stagey ere the green bmze 
the mangles, the tricks and coloured* fires can rise, disclosing the^ coral cavai of the 
of liuirlequin Fee-fo-fum may .strike some Genius of the Sea,. Let us put on the cap 
long-&rgotten chords ; rummage up long- of Fortimio, and the stilts of Asmodeus; let 
hidden sympathies; wake up kindly feelings us go back to when the pantomime was bat 
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an: embryo of comicaU^.&nii, i»(its profess 
toyrards the glory of mU-Uowb pantomime- 
bc^d, 'nratoh the labours of the Ants behind 
l^e &ize—ants, without emggaratiou; for, if 
ever there was a human ant^l, the working 
department of a thelatre is something of that 
sort. 

And mere amusement—^your mere en¬ 
lightenment on a subject, of which my 
readers may possibly be ignorant, are not’ 
the sole ODjects I have in view. I do 
honestly think that the theatrical profession 
and its professors are somewhat calumniated ; 
that people are rather too apt to call theatres 
sinks of iniquity and dens of depravity, 
to set down all actoi's as a species of diverting 
vagabonds, who liave acquired a knowledge 
of thw calling without study, and exercise it 
without labour. I imagine, that if a little 
more were known of how hard-working, in¬ 
dustrious, and jierscvering theatricals, us a 
body, genei-ally are,—of what has to be done 
bebiun the scenes of a theatre, and how it is 
done for our amuaemwt,—we should look 
upon the drama with a more favourable eye, 
and look upon even ])oor Jack-pudiling (when 
he has washed the ptunt off his face) with .a 
little more charity and forbearance. 

Eortunio-capped, then, we stand in the 
green room of the Theatre Royal, ILatton 
Garden, one bleak November morning, while 
the stage manager reads the manuscript of 
the opening to Uie new grand pantomiine of 
Harlequin Feo-fo-fum. The dramatic per¬ 
formers—the pantomimists are not pri'seut 
at this reading, the lecture Iwing preliminary, 
and intended lor the sole behoof of tlie working 
ants of the theatrietd ant-hill—the fighting 
ants will have another reading to themselves. 
This morning are assembled the scene-painter, 
an individnal bespattered from head to foot 
with splashes of various colours, attired in a 
painted ragged blouse, a battered cap, and 
slipshfid slippei’s. You would be rather sur- 
prued to see him turn out, when his work is 
over, dressed like a gentleman (as he is, and an 
accomplished gentleman to boot). Near him 
is the property-man, also painted and be¬ 
spattered, and strongly perfumed with a 
mingled odou^ of glue and turpentine. Then 
there is the carjjenter, who twirls a wide¬ 
awake hat between his fingers, and whose 
attire generally betrays an embroidery of 
shavings, "Hie leader of> the band is present. 
On the edge of a chair sits the author— 
not necessarily a seedy man, with long iiair 
and a manuscript peeping out of his coat- 
jpifeKet—but a well-to-do looking gentleman, 
'probably ; with rather a nervous air just 
no^ and wincing somewliat, as the droning 
voice of the stage manager gives utterance to 
bis comic combinations, and lu.s creiimiest 
jokes are met with immovable stolidity from 
the persons present. Cal<^ them laughibg I 
The scene painter is thinking of “heavy sets ” 
jmd “ cut clotbs,” instead of quips and conun¬ 
drums. Tlie carpenter cogitates on “ sinks ” | 


and “slides,” “strikes’’ and “pulls.” The 
property-man ponders ruefully on the immense 
number of comic masks to model, and coral 
briuiches to paint; while the master and 
mistress of the wardrobe, whom we have 
hitherto omitted to mention, mentally oast up 
the number of ells of glazed calico, silk, satin, 
and velvet required. Lastly, enthroned in 
awful magnifieenee in some dim comer, sits 
the management—a portly, port-wine-voiced 
management, may he, with a white hat, and a 
double eye-glass with a broad ribbon. Tliis 
incarnation of theatrical power throws in an 
occasional “ Good ! ” at which the author 
colours, and sings a mental poean, varied by 
an ejaculation of “ Can’t bo done! ‘’-—at 
which the dramatist winces dreadfully. 

nie reading over, a short, desultory con¬ 
versation follows. It would be better, Mr. 
Bnish, the painter, suggests, to' make the 
fii-at scene a “close in,” and not a “sink.” 
Mr. Tacks, the car{)t*ntcr—machinist, we 
mean—Intimates in a somewhat thi'Cateuing 
manner, that he .shall want a “ power of nails 
and screws ; ” while tlie master of the ward¬ 
robe repuduites, with re.sj)ect(‘iil indignation, 
an economical suggestion of the management 
toucljing the renovation of some old' ballet 
dresses by means of new sjiangles, and the 
propriety of cutting up an oUl crimson velvet 
curtain, \ised some years before, into costumes 
for the siqieruumi.-raries. As to the leader of 
the baud, lie is slowly humming over .a very 
“ Little lYarblor *’ of popular aire, which he 
thinks he can introduce ; while tlio stage 
maimger, pencil in hand, fights amicably with 
the author as to the “cuts” necessary to 
make the pantomime read with greater 
smartness. AH, however, agree that it will 
do ; and to each working ant is delivered a 
“ plot ” of what he or she has to manufacture 
by a given lime (generally a month or six 
weeks from the day of rcsiduig). Mr. Brush 
has a “ plot ” of so many paira of flats and 
wings, so many “ borders ” and set pieces, so 
many clotbs and backings. Mr. Tiu;ks has a 
similar one, as it is his department to prcfiare 
the cimvasscs and machiiu;ry on which Mr. 
Bnish subsequently paints. Mr. Tagg, the 
wardrobe keeper, is provided with a list of 
the faii'ies’, demons’, kings’, guards’, and 
slaves’ costumes he is required to con/iecimi- 
ner j and Mr. Rosin, the leader, is jiresented 
with a complete copy of the pantomime itself, 
ill order that he may s'udy its principal 
points, and grange characteristic music for 
it. As for poor Mr. Gorget, the property- 
man, be departs in a state of pitiable be¬ 
wilderment, holding in his hand a portentous , 
list of properties requined, from regal crowns 
to red-hot pokers. He impetuously demands 
“ How it’s all to be done in a. month ? ” 
Done, it will l»e, notwithstanding. The stage 
manager departs in a hurry (iu which stage 
managers genei-ally are, twenty houni out of 
the twenty-four), and, entrappmg the CSown 
in the passage (who is an eccentric character 
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of immense'comic abilities, and distingiiished 
for training all sorts of rniimids, from the 
goose whi^ follows, him like a dog, to a 
jackass-foal which resides in his sitting- 
room), enters into on animated pantomimic 
conversation with bint, disoonrsing esiiecially 
of the immense number of “ bits of fat ■ ’ for 
him (Clown) in the pantomime. 

The author’s name we need not mention 
it will appear in the bill, as it has appeared 
in (and across) many bills, sUuujied and un¬ 
stamped, before. When the officials have 
retired, lie remains awhile with the manage¬ 
ment—^the subject of conversation mainly 
relating te a piece of grey paper, addressed 
to Messi’s. Coiitts, Dinmmonrts, or Childs. 

For the next few days, though work has 
not actually commenced in sill its vigour, 
great preparations are made. Forests of 
timber, so to speak, are brought in at tlic 
stage door. Also, bales of e.anvas, huge 
quantities of stufls for tlic wardrobe ; foil- 
paper, spangles and Diitcb metiil, generally. 
Firkins of size, and barivls of wliiteiiing, 
arrive, for Mr. Brush ; hundred-weights of 
glue and gold-leaf for Mr. Gorget, not for¬ 
getting the “ power of nails and screws ” for j 
Mr. Tacks. Another day, and ibe iints are | 
all .at work behind the baize for Harlequin] 
Fee-fo-fum. 

Foi’tunio’s cap will stand us in good stead 
again, and W’e had better allach ourselves to! 
the skirts of the stage manager, who is liere, 1 
there*, and everywhere, to see that the work | 
is being properly proceeded with. The ear-] 
penters have been a,t woiic since siJc o’clock [ 
this nice winter morning ; let us see how they I 
are getting on after breakfast. j 

W e cj'oss the darkened stage, and, ascending 
a very narrow staircase at the back thei-eof, I 
mount into the lower range of “Hies.” A mix- j 
ture this of the between-decks of a ship, a rope-! 
walk, and the old wood-work of the Cliain-pier i 
at Brighton. Here arc windlassi's, uap.staiis, 
ropes, cables, chains, pulleys inuumerahle. 
Take care! or you will stumble across the 
species of winnowing-maehine, used to imitate 
the noise of wind', and which is close to the 
large sheet of copper which makes tlie 
thunder. The tin cylinder, filled with pef>s, 
used for rain and hail, is down-slaii-s; but 
you may see the wires, or “ traveller s,” used 
by “ flying fairies,” and the huge counter¬ 
weights and lines which work the curtain 
and act-drOp. Up then, agaii^ by ’ a ladder, 
into range of flies, No. 2,* wliere there 
aje more pulleys, windlasses, and counter¬ 
weights, with bridges crossing the stage, and 
lines working the borders, and gas-pipes, with 
coloured screens, called “ mediums,” which are 
used to throw a lurid light of a moonlight 
on scones ot iiattles or conflagrations, where 
the employment of coloured fires is not d^ 
sii:ablo. Another ladder (a > rope one this 
time) has still to be climl^: and now we 
find ourselves close to the roof of the theatre, 
and in the carpenter’s shop. 


Such , a noise of sawing, and chopping, 

I hammering, and ehiselUng 1 The shop is a 
large one, its size porrrapoadi&g to the area 
of the stage beneath. iWnty or thkiy men 
are at work, putting together the framework 
of “ flats,” and covering the ' frsonewoik: itselt 
with canvas. Some arc constructing the long 
cylinders, or rollers, used for ‘idfrops,’* or 
“cloths;” while others, on their knees, ore 
busily following with a hand saw the oathue 
of a r()ck, or tree, marked in red lead by the 
scene painter on profile (thin wood) required 
for a set piece. Mr. Tacks is m his glory, 
with his “ power of nails and screws ” around 
him. He pounces on the officiid inmiediately. 
He must have “ more nails,” mere “ hands 
s])reading out his own empliatically. Give 
liini “hiuids!” The stage manager paoifies 
and promises. Stand by, there, while four 
brawny caiqienters rush from another porlioii 
of the “shop” with the “Pagoda of Arabian 
Delights,” ilimly looming through canvas and 
whiti'Wiush ! 

A curious race ofVnen are these theatrical 
carpenters. Some of them growl Viits of 
lt.aliaii 0 ]>eras, or melodramatic music, as 
they work. Tlioy are full of traditional lore 
of the “ Imic ” and tlie “ Garden ” in days of 
yore. Proliably their fathers and grand¬ 
fathers were theatrical before them ; for it is 
rare to find a carpenter of ordinary life at stage 
work, or ai'ce I’etvd. Malignant members of 
the ortlinaiy trade whisper even that their 
work never lasts, and is only fit for the ideal 
carpentry of a theatre. There is a legend, 
also, that a stage C!u*j>entfcr being employed 
once to make a coffin, constructed it after the 
Hamlet manner, and ornamented it with scroll- 
work. TJiey preserve admirable discipline, and 
obey tlie miuster carijentcr implicitly j but, 
work once over, and out of the theatre, be is 
no moi-e t.lmn one of themselves, and takes 
beer with Tom or Bill, and the chair algthcir 
oommittee and sick club reunions, in a i>n- 
fectly republican and fraieruaJ manner. 
These men labour from six in the morning 
until six in the evening; aiul, probably, as 
Fee-fo-fum is a “heavy pantomime,” from 
seven until tlie close of the iK'rformanees. 
At night, when the gas b.attens below the flieiB 
are all liglited, the heat is somewhat oppres¬ 
sive : and, if you lie on your face on the floor, 
and gaze through the chinks of the plonking, 
you will heiu' tlie music in the orchestra, and 
catch an occasional glimpse of the performers 
on the stage beneath, marvellously fore¬ 
shortened, and microscopically diminished. 
The-morning wo pay our visit, a rehearsal is 
going on below, and a hoarse command Is 
wafted from the stage to “ stop that hammer¬ 
ing ” while Marc Antony is pronouncing his 
oration over tlie dead Imy «f Cteaar. Tlie 
stage manager, of course, is now wanted 
down-stairs, and departs, with an oft-iterated 
injunction to “ get on.” We, too, must “ get 
on” without him; which, still using For- 
tunio’s invisibility, we will endeavour to do. 
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W« enter another carpentei*’sE^op, sntaUer, 
but on the same level, atid ooea];^iug a space 
above the hoi’se-ahoe ceiling of the audience 
part of the theatre. A oi^ martello of 
wood occupies the centre of thia apartment, 
its summit going through the roof. This is 
at uuce the ventilator, and the “chandelier 
house ” of tile theatre. If we open a small 
door, we can descry, as our eyes become 
accukomod to the semi-darkness, that it is 
floored with iron, in ornamented scroll-work, 
and opening wiw a hinged trap. We can 
also see the ropes and pulleys, to which are 
suspended the great centre chandelier^ and 
by which it is hauled up every Monday 
morning to be cleaned. More carpenters are 
bui^y ^ work, at bench and trestles, sawing, 
gluing, hammering. Hark! wo hear a noise 
uke an eight-day clock on a gigantic scale 
running down. They arc letting down a pair 
of flats in the paiutlug-room. Let us sec 
what they are about iu the painting-room 
itself 

Fusliing aside a door, for ever on the swing, 
we enter an apaitnient, somewhat iiaiTow, 
if taken iu comparison with its length, but 
very lofty. Half the roof, at least, is skylight, 
A longitudinal aperture iu the flooring 
traverses the ro«ni close to the wall. This is 
the “ cut,” or groove, half a foot wide, and 
seventy feet iu depth, perluips, in which 
hangs a screen ot wood-work, called a 
“frame.” On this frame the scene to laj 
painted is placed; and, by means of a 
counter-weight and a wiudla^, is worked u]> 
and down the cut, as the painter may require; 
the sky being thus as convenient to’his hand, 
as tlie lowest stone or bit of foliage iu the 
foreground. When the scene is finished, a 
signal is given to “ stand clear ” below, and a 
bar in tbe windlass being removed, the frame 
slides with immense cmerity down the cut 
to the level of the stage Here the car- 
pen tera remove the flats, or wings, or what¬ 
ever else may have been painted, and the 
empt^ frame is wound up again into the 
painting-room. Sometimes, instead of a cut, a 
“ bridge ” is used. In this case the scene it self 
remains stationary, and the paintei’ stands on 
a platform, which is wound up and down by 
a windlass as he may require it—u ladder 
being placed a^ust the bridge if he wishes 
to ilescend wittiout shifitiBg the position of 
his platform. When the scene is finished, a 
trap is opened iu tlie floor, and the scene 
slung-by ropes to the bottom. The “cut” 

f pd frame are, it is needless to say, most con- 
enient, the artist being always able to 
eontempkte the full effect of his work, and 
to provide himself with what colours, or 
sketches, he may need, without the trouble 
of ascending and descending the ladder. 

Mr. Rrush, more bespattered than ever, 
with a “ double tie ” brush in his hand, is 
knocking the colour atwut, bravely. Five or 
six good men and true, his assistants, are also 
employed on tlie scene he is p-uutiug—the 




&iry palace of Fee-fo-fum, perchance. One 
is Be.ated at a table, witli something very Uke 
the toy theatres of our younger days, <m 
which we used to enact that wo^erfnl 
“ MiUer and his Men,” with the fkihous cha- 
ractera (always in one •fierce attitude of tri¬ 
umphant defiance, we remember) of Mr. Park 
before him. It is, in reality, a model of the 
stage itself; and the little bits of pasteboard 
he is cutting out and j)asting together form 
portions of a scene he is modelling “ to scale ” 
for the future guidance of the carpenter. 
Another is fluting columns with a thin brush 
utdlcd a “ouill tool,” and a long ruler, or 
“ stiaight-eiige." Diflerent portions of the 
scene are allotted to different artists, accord¬ 
ing to their competence, from Mr. Brush, who 
finishes and touches up everytliing, down to 
the fiistiau-jackcted whitewasher, who is 
“ niiming ” or giving a preparatory coat of 
whiting and size to a pair of wings. 

If you arc at all curious to know how the 
brilliant scenes yon see at night are painted, 
you may watch the whole process of a pair of 
flats growing into a l-eantiful picture, under 
Mr. Brush’s experienced hands. First, the 
scene, well primed, and looking like a gigantic 
sheet of coarse cartridge paper on a stretcher, 
is placed on the frame; then, with a long 
pole, cleft at the end, and iu which is stuck 
a piece of charcoal, Mr. Brush hastily scrawls 
(as it seems) the outline of the scene l^e is 
about to paint. Then, he and his assistants 
“(h'aw in” a finished outline with a small 
brush and conmiou ink, which, darkening as 
it dries, allows llic outline to shine through 
the first layers of colour. Tlmii, the while- 
washer “ labourer,” as he is tcchnicallj' called, 
is summoned to ‘‘ lay in ” the great masses of 
colour, sky, wall, ioregronnd, &c., whidi he 
docs with liuge brushes. Then, the shallows 
are “picked iu ” by assistsmts, to whom enters 
speedily Mr. Brash, with a sketch in one 
hand and brushes iu the other, and he finishes 
—finishes, too, with a delicacy of manipulation 
and nicety of touch which will rather sur¬ 
prise you—^iireviously impressed as you may 
have been with an idea .that scenes are 
painted with mops, and that scenic artists 
are a superior class of honse-fiainters. Stay, 
here is the straight line of a contlce to be 
ruled from one part of the scene to the 
other, a space fifty leet wide, perliaps. Two 
labourer's, one at either eud, hold a string 
tightly aerass where the desired Ibie is to be. 
This string Irwji been well niblied with pow¬ 
dered charcoal, and, being held up in some 
part, for a moment, between the thumb add 
tittger, and then smartly vibrated on to tlie 
canvas, again leaves a mark of black chm'- 
coal along the whole length of the line, which 
lieing followed by the &ush jjwd ink, serves 
for tnp guide Hue of the Again, the 

wall of that magnificent timdou has to be 
covered with an elaborate scroll-work pat¬ 
tern. Is all this outlined by the hand, think 
you 1 No ; a sheet of brinvu paper, perforated 
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with pin-holes with a portion of the desired 
■ pattern, is laid against the scene; the whole 
18 thOT gently beaten with a worstpd bag full 
of powderoa charcoal, which, penetral^g 
tlirough the pin-holes, leaves a dotted outline, 
capable of repetition ad infiniUim by shifting 
the pattern. This is called “pouncing.*’ 
Then sonic of the outlines of decoration are 
“ stencilled; ” but for foliage and rocks, 
flowers and water, I need not tell you, my 
artistical friend, tliat the hand of Mr. Brush 
is the only ponncer and stenciller. For so 
grand a pantomime as “ Fee-fo-fum,” a scene 
will, prebably, after artistic completion, l>e 
enriched with foil pn]>cr and Dutch metal. 
Admire the celerity Avith which these pro¬ 
cesses are effected. First, an assistant cuts 
tlie foil in narrow strips with a iienknifc ; 
another catches them up like magic, and glues 
I Uiem ; another claps them on the canvas, and 
I tlie scene is foiled. Then Mr. Brush advances 
! with a pot, having a l.-imp beneath, filled with 
'i a comiKJsition of Burgundy ])itch, rosin, glue, 
,i and bees-wax, called “ mordant.” Witli this 
and a c;iihel-hair brush he delicately oiitlines 
the pai'ts he wislies gilt. Half-a-dozen assist- 
l| ants rn.sh forward with Iwoks of Dutch metal, 
■; and three-fourths of tlie scene .'ire covered, in 
•i a trice, with squares of glittering dims. The 
j| superfluous jiarticles are rubbed off with a 
dry brush, and, amid a ver}'Thuiaiian shower 
i' of golden jKU'ticles, tlie outlines of uior- 
|1 ilant, to which the metal has adliered, he- 
'I come gradually {ijiparent in a glittering 
I net-wo A. 

All around this chnnihcr of the arts aie 
i) hung pounces aiul steticils, like the hi-fiwn- 
'! paper patterns in a tailor’s sho]>. Tliere is ji 
^ ledge running right round the room, on which 
!| ' is jilaced a long row of jiots filled Avith the 
eoloura used, which are groiiml in Avatcr, an<i 
'I subsequently temjiered with size, a huge 
cauldron of Avliich is now simmering over the 
ample fire-place. The eolour-grinder himself 
1 stands before a table, supporting an ample 
:| stone slab, on which, with a marlde muller, 
ji he is grinding Dutcli jilnk lustil)'. Tlie 
i painter’s palette S not the oval one used by 
]»icture painters, but a ilownright four-legged 
! table, the edges of which are divided into 

; compartments, each holding its separate dab 

I of colour, while the centre serves ;is a space 
I whereon to mix and griwluate the tints. Tlie 
{ whitewashed walls are scrawled over with 
rough sketches and raemorandti, in charcoal 
j or red lead, while a choice oilj'raving, here 
i and there, a Ixix of water colours, some deli- 
j cate flowers in a glass, some velvet diapery 
: pinbed against the wall, hint that in this 

timber-roofed, nnpapered, uncarpeted, size- 
and-whitewiish-smelung workshop, tlierc Ls 
Art as well as Industry. 

Though it is only of late years, mind you, 
tliat .scene-painters have heed recognised as 
artists at all. They were called daubers, 
whitewashers, paper-hangers, by that class of 
^tists to whom the velvet cap, the turn-down 
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collars, and the ormolu frame, were as the \ 
air they breathed. These were the gentle- ; 
men who thought it beneath the dignity of j 
art to make designs for wood engravers, to j 
paint porcelain, to draw patterns for silk ■ 

manufacturers. Gradually they found out i 

that the sceue-paiiitera made better arohi- i 
tects, landscape painters, professors of per¬ 
spective, than they themselves did. Gradually 
they remembered that, in daj-s gone by, such ; 
men as Salvator Bosa, Inigo .Tones, and Fhilip ' 
de Loutherbourg were scene-painters; and [ 
that, in our own times, one Stanfield had not , 
disdained size and whitewash, nor a certain i 
lioberts thought it derogatoiy to wield the [ 
“ double tie ” nrnsli. Seeno-paiiiting tlience- ■ [ 
forAvard looked up; and even the heavy ■ 
portals of the Academy moved creak ingiy on . 
their liinges for the admittance of ilislin- ! 
guished professors of scenic art. i! 

We have been hindering Mr. Brush quitehmg 
enough, I think, CA'cn though Ave are invisililc ; 
so let Ais descend this crazy ladder, which leads ' 
from the jiainting-rdbm down another flight • 
of stairs. So: keep your hands out liefore i 
you, and tread cautiously, for the manage¬ 
ment is chary of gas, and the place is pitch i 
dark. Now, as 1 open tills door, shade your ! 
eyes with your hand a moment, lest the sud¬ 
den glare of light dazzle you. ! 1 

This is the “ property room.” Li this vast, ! 
long, low room, are manufactured the “pro- 
jiertics”—all the stage furniture and para- ■! 
])hernalia required during the performance of 
a play. Look around you, and wonder. The 
wails and ceiling are hung, the floor and 
tables euiubered Avith properties :—Shylock’s ; 
knife and scales, Ophdia’s coffin, Paul Pr}'’8 | 

umbrella, Macbeth’s truncheon, the caldron 
of the Wilclies, Harlequin’s bat, the sickle of 
Norma, Mambriuo’s helmet, swords, lanterns, , 
banners, belts, hats, daggers, wooden sirloins ji 
of beef, Louis Qualorze chairs, papier-m&chc | 
goblets, pantomime masks, stage moncA', . 
whips, spears, lutes, flasks of “ rich bur- | 
gundy,” fruit, rattles, fish, plitster images, i 
di'ums, cocked hats, spurs, and hngle-horns, are : 
strewn about, without the slightest attempt at i 
arrangement or classification. Tilted against ,j 
the wall, on one end, is a four-legged banquet- | 
ing table, A’cry grand indeed,—white marble ! i 
top and golden legs. At this table will noble 't 
knights and ladies feast richly off wooden ,f 
fowls and hroAvn-i>aiicr pies, quaffing, mean- i 
while, doeppotations of toast-and-water sherry, ; 

or, haply, golden goblets full of nothing at ail. : 
(Some of the goblets, together with elaborate 
flasks "of exhilarating emptiness, and dishes 
of rich fruit, more deceptive than Dead Sea 
apples (for they have not even got ashes j 
inside them), are nailed to the festive board j 
itself. On very great occasions the bowl is .j 
Avreathed with cotton wool, and the viands | 
smoke with a cloud of powdered lime. Dread- j 
fully deceptive are these stage banquets and 
stage purses. The haughty Iloapodar of ji 
Hungary drinks confusion to the Bold Bandit jt 
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of Bulgaria in a liquorloss «a|), 'vainly thirst¬ 
ing, meanwhile, for a pint.'CK' inila porter 
from the adjacent hostelty. 'I>ecp are his 
retainers in the enjoTOient of Warden pies 
and lusty capons, while their too often empty 
iuteriora bi'y dolorously for three penn’orth of 
cold boiled beef. Liberal is he also of broad 
florins, and purses of moidorea, accidentally 
drawing, perchance, at the same time, a Tx>m- 
bardian debenture for his boots from the 
breast of Ids doublets. The meat is a sham, 
and the wine a sham, sinJ the money a sham ; 
but are there no other shams. oIi, Imothers 
and sisters ! besides those of the footlights 1 
Have I nett dined with my legs under sham 
mahogany, illuminated by sham wajt-lights ? 
Has not a sham hostess helped luo to sh:nn 
boiled turkey? ifas not my sham health 
been drunk by sham friends ? I)o I know 
no haughty Hosj)odar of Hungary myself ? 

There is one piece, and one piece only, on 
the stage, iu which a real banquet—a genuine 
y>read—is provided. That piece is “No 
Song, No Su))per.” However small may be 
the theatre—^liowever low the state of the 
finances—the immemorial tradition is re¬ 
spected, and a real leg of miUton graces the 
board. Once, the chronicle goes, there was a 
heartless monster, in property-man shape, who 
substituted a dish of mutton chops for the 
historical gigot. Execration, abhorrence, ex¬ 
pulsion followed his iniquitous fraud, and he 
was, fi’om tliat day, a properly-maii jicciu'seil. 
Curiously enough, while the leg of mutton in 
“NoSong, No Supper,” is always real, the 
cake, introduced in the same piece, ia ius inva¬ 
riably a counterfeit—the old .stock wooden 
cake of the theatre. When it shall be known 
why waiters wear white neckclotlis, .ami dust¬ 
men shorts and ankle-jacks, the proximal e 
cause of this discrepancy will, perhap.s, be 
pointed out. 

To return to tho property-room of the 
Theatre jEloyal, Hatton Garden. Mi-. Gorget, 
the property “in.-ustcr,” as he is called, is 
working with almost delirious industry. lie 
! haS'an imperial crown on liis liead (recently 
|( gilt—the crown, not the head—and jiliiced 
,i there to diy), while on the table before him 
lies a mass or modelling clay, on which his 
nimble fingei's are sliapiug out the matrix of 
a monstrous human face, for a pantomimic 
mask. How quickly, and with what facility 
he moulds the hideous physiognomy into 
shape—e(j[ueezing the e}’ehds, flattening the 
nose^longating the mouth, furrowing the 
cheera ! When this clay model is finislied, it 
wilti^ well oiled, and a cast taken from it in 
t>l|per of r.'iris. Into this cast (oiled again) 
of brown paper, well glued and sized, 
be pasted, till a projier tbiekneas ia 
.j^lintalned. When dry, the cast is removed, 
£j;1and the hardened p.ap.r mask ready for 
colouring. At tills latter process, an assistant, 

! whose nose and cheeks are plentifully enriched 
with Dutch metal and splashes of glue, is at 
work. He is very KberaJ with rose pink to 


the noses, black to the ^brows, and whit* 
to the eye. Then Mrs. Gorget, a mild' littlo 
woman, who has been assiduoiudy spanglitig 
a demon’s helmet, proceeds to ornament the 
masks with huge masses of oakum and horse* { 
hair, red, brown, and black, which are destined ' 
to serve as their coiffure. Busily other assist¬ 
ants are painting tables, gilding goblets, and 
manufacturing the multifarious and bewilder- 
ingly miscellaneous articles required in the 
“ comic business of a pantomime; the 
sausages which the Clown purloins, the bustle 
he lakes from the young lady, the fish, eggs, i 
poultry, warming-pans, babies, pi»t pots, j 
butcher’s trays, and legs of mutton, incidental | 
to his checkered career. ' ! 

Others besides adults are useful in the pro- : 
pevty-room. A bright-eyed little girl, Mr. • 
Gorget’s youngest, is gravely speckling a | 
j)lunj-]>uduiiig ; while her brother, a stalwart 
rogue of eleven, sits on a stool with a pot full 
of yellow ochre in one hand, and a brush in , 
the other, with which he is giving a plentiful 
coat of bright yellow colour to a row contain¬ 
ing a dozen pairs of bunting boots. Those 
articles of costiirue will gleam to-night on the 
legs and feet of tlic huntsmen of his highness 
the llosytodar, with whom yon ai'e already i 
Jicquainted. Their wearers will stamp their j 
soles on the merry grcen-swartl—ha, ha!— ' 
waving above their heads the tin porringers, 
supposed to contain LtLinc wine or Bacrischo 
beer. 

Mr. Gorget will have no easy task for the 
next tliree weeks. He will have to be up early 
and late until Fee-fo-fum ’’ is ju’oduceil. The 
nightly performances 'liave, meanwhile, to 
be attended t'>, and any new properties 
wanted must be made, and any old ones 
spoilt must be replaced, iu addition to what is 
rt*quired for the pantomime. And something • 
more than coniniDii abilities must have abiding ' 
place in a proiierly-mau, although he does 
not receive uncommonly liVieral remuneration. 

He must be. a decent upholsterer, a carpenter, 
a vvig-makei', a painter, a decorator, accurate ! 
as regards historical propriety, a skilful 
modeller, a facile cai'ver, a tasteful cm- ' 
broidcrer, a general handy man and jack-of-all- • 
tnides. lie must know soiuethbig of ppro- ' 
technics, a good deal of carving and gilding, 
and a little of mechanics. For this he gets, j 
perhaps, fifty shillings a-weok. 

Let us come away from the property room, 
giving a glarae into that grim, cavernous, i 
coal-lioley plabo on the left, where all the ’ 
broken-up, used-out, properties are tlirow/j, I 
anil is a sort of lirnbo of departed paatomimes; I 
and peeping curiously also into *he room, I 
where, on racks and on hooks, are arranged | 
the cuirasses, muskets, swords, ‘ spears and i 
yeomanry helmets, which form the armoury i 
of th4 theatre. Time presses, and we | 
must have a look at the proceedings in the \ 
wardrobe. i 

Mr. Raster is busily stitching, with many i 
other stitchers (females) all of a row. His. i 
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GETTING UP A PANTOMIME, 



place of work ie anything but larg^ and ache, and the perqwration atreams from tlieir 
njovement is rmidered somewhat inoonve- limbs. 

nieat, moreover, by a mmber of heavy Work, work, work, and Christmas-eve is 
presses, oranuned to repletion with the cos- here. Nails, hammers, {udnt-braShes, needles, 
tiiTTiftw of the establishment. Mr. Paster has muscles and limbi* going in eysty direc- 
been overlmuling his stock, to see what he tioii. Mr. Brush has not had lus boots 
can conveniently use again, and what is really cleaned for a week, 'and has forgotten what 
wanted new. He has passed in review the sheets and counterpanes mean. No smw- 
orimson velvet noblemen, the green-serge re- dragon for Mr. Tacks, no ImuL-the-slippet for 
tainerSjthe spangled courtiers, tlieglaaed-ealico Mr. Gtorget. Pleasant Ohriatmas greetings 
slaves, the “shirts,” “shapes,” “llomaldis,” and good wishes, though, and general surmises 
and “strips” of other ditys. He has held that the pantomime will be a “ stunning ” one. 
up to the light last year’s Clown’s dress, and Christmas-day, and, aiiis and alack ! no 
shakes his hejid luefully, when he coutem- Christiu.-is beef and pudding, save that from 
plates the rents and livings, tlte rags and the cook-shop, and perchance the spare repast 
tatters, into which that once brilliant costume in the covered basin which little I’olly Bruggs 
is reduced. Clown must, evidently, l)e new brings stalwart Bill Bruggs, the carpenter, 
all over. His fore-woman is busy spangling who is popularly supposed to be able to carry 
Harlequin’s patch-work ilross ; wliile, m the j a pair of wings beneath each arm. lueessjuit 
hands of his assistauts, sprites iiud genii, slaves ] fiddling from the ripUiitur. “ Trip,” “ rally,” 
and evil spirits, are in various stages of com- and “jump,” for the pautomimists. Work on 
plolion. So, in the hulies’ wardrobe, where the stage, which is covered with canvas, and 
Miss do Ijoggie and her assistants ai’c stitching stooping painters, working with brushes stuck 
for dear life, at fcJearuyniiihs’, and Sirens’, aud, iii baiiitioo walking -sSeks. Work in the flies, 


Elfins'costume; aud where Miss Mezzanine, | and work undenieatlr the stage, on the um- 
who is to play Coliiniliine, is agonizingly 1 bragcoiis mezzoniue floor, where the cellar- 
iuquisitive as to the fit of her skii’t aud I men are busily slinging “sinks” and “rises,'’ 
spangles. j and grea.sing traps. An overflow of proper- 

Work, work, work, everywlicre ;—in the ; ties deluges the green room ; huge masks leer 
bleak luortiing, when play-goers of the previous at you in uarrow piussagea; pautoiaimic wheel- 
night have scarcely finislied their first sleep; barrows aud baiTel-organs beset you at every 
at night, to the iinisie of the orchcsti'a Itelow, step. So all Christluas-niglit. 
and amid tlie hot glare of the gas. Mr. Taeks Hurrah for Bosiug-day ! Tlie “coinpli- 
carries screws iii his waistcoat pockets, iuid nients of the season,” iuid the “ original dust- 
scniws in his moutli. Mr. Gorget grows abso-j man.” Tommy and Billy (sulferiug slightly 
lutely rigid with glue, while his assistants’ | from indigestion) stand with their noses glued 
heads ami bauds ai'c mi)>leiisantly euriciicd i against the wiiidow-jianes at home, wmtmiing 
with ]>ineh metal aud loil-{)a|KT; .and the' auzioiisly the rain in the puddles, or the 
staircase is Idocked up with fr.nitie wiiiters j aceuniulating snotv on the house-tops. Little 
laden with chops iunl stout for Mr. Jtrnsh and | Alary’s mind is filled with radiant visions of 
his assistauts. Tiie mauageineiit amile.s ap -1 the resplendent sashes she is to wear, and the 
provingly, and winces nne.asily, occsusioiially, as j gorgeous fairies she is to see. John, tlie foot- 
Boxing da y draws ucar ; tlie stage manager I man, is to escort the housemaid into the '{dt ; 
is unceasing in his “get oiis.” All day Jong ■ even Joe Barrikui, of the New Cut, who sells 
the private door of the mauagemout is assailecl j us oui' cauliflowei'8,will treat his “ missus ” to a 
by emissaries from Mr. Tacks for more nails, scat in tlie gallery for the first performance of 
from Air. Brush for more Venetian red ami | Harlequin Jb’oe-fo fum. 

burnt sioniia, frbm Mr. Baster for tnuve| TIku’c— the last clink of the hammer is 
velvet, from Mr. Gorget for more glue. The | lieai-d, the last stroke of the brush, and the 
maiiageraeut iiKives uneasily in its chair, last stitch of the needle. The management 
“ Great expense,” it says. “ If it should tail ? ” gl.’iiices with anxious approval at the elabu- 
“ Give us mure mdls, hands, Venetian ml, ralcly funny bill prepared of the evening’s 
velvet, and glue, and we ’ll »it>< fail,” choras entertainment. It is six o’clock in the eveti- 
’ the ants behind the baize. ing. The Clown (Signor Brownarini, of the 

Nor must yon suppose tli^ the panto- Theatres Royal) has a jug of barleywater 
miniLsla—Clown, Harlequin, ikintaloon, iuid made, his only beverage during his tumbling, 
poluiubine—^nor tlieactoi-bplaying in the ojieu- aud anxiously assui-es himself lluit there is a 
ing, nor the fairies wlio fly, nor the demons red-hot poker iutniduced into the oomip busi- 
who how], nor the sprites who tumble, are, idle, ness; “ else,” siiys he, “ tlte pantomime is sure 
Every day the opening and comic scenes are re- to fail.” It is astonishing what a close eoiiiiee- 
hearsod. Eveiy day a melancholy man, called tioii there is between the success of a paiito- 
the repititeur, takes his station on the stage, mime and that red-hot poker. Seven onlook, 
which is illumined by one solitary gas jot*; and, and one last frautie push to get everything 
to the dolour-music he conjures from his fidillc, reaily. Tommy, Billy; M.aiy, Papa and 
the paiitomiinisls, in over-'suits of coarse liuen, Mamma, arrive in flies, hronglianis, or cabs, 
tumble, dance, jump, and jierform other gym- The footmaii aud housemaid are smiling iu 
nastie exercises iu the gloom, until their bones the pit; aud Joe Barrikin is amazingly jolly 
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and thuRstr, with hia “inissus ” in the gnlleiy. 
Now thra, “Music! ” “ Play tip S ^ “Order, 
■ order! ” and “ Throw him OTM? 1 ’* “ George 
Bamwell,” Sho^^ inaudible of 

course, and then “Harlequin Fee-fo-f«m, or 
the Enchanted Faity of the Island of Abraca¬ 
dabra.” Fun, frolic, and gaiety ; splendour, 
beauty, and blue-fire ; hey for fan ! “ How 
ai-e you to-morrow 1 ” and I hope success and 
crowded houses till the middle of February, 
both for the sake of the author, the manage¬ 
ment, and the Theatre Royal, Hatton Garden, 
generally. 

The ants behind the baize have worked 
well, but they have their reward in the 
“l^oriouB success” of the pantomime they 
have laboured so hard at. They may wash 
their faces, and have their boots cleaned now ; 
and who shall say that they do not deserve 
their beer to-night, and their poor salaries next 
Saturday ? 

Dear readers, as Christmas time comes on, 
pause a little ere you utterly condemn these 
jHior play-acting peopfajas utter profligates, 
as iiTecljumablo rogues mid vagalwnds. Con¬ 
sider how liard they work, how precarious is 
their employment, how honestly they endea¬ 
vour- to eani their living, and to do their 
duty in their state of life. Admit that there 
is some skill, some industry, some perseve¬ 
rance, in ail this, not misdirected if promoting 
harmless fancy and innocent mirth. 

THE LEGEND OF THE WEEPING 
CHAMBER. 

A SXRAKOK story was once told me by a 
Levantine lady of my acquaintance, which I 
shall endeavour to relate—as far as I am able 
with the necessary abridgments—ui her own 
wonls. The circumstances under which she 
told it were ]>eculiar. The family had just 
been disturbed by the visit of a ghost—a I'eal 
ghost, visible, if not palpable. She was not 
what may be called superstitious ; and though 
following with more or less assiduity the 
practices of her,religion, was aiilicted now and 
then with a fit of peifect materialism. I was 
surprised, therefore, to Lear her relate, with 
eveiy appearance of profound faith, the follow¬ 
ing incidents :— 

There is an old house in Bej’rout, wdiich, for 
many successive years, was inhabited by a 
Christian family. It is of great extent, and 
was of yore fitted for the dwelling of a prince. 
The family hail, indeed, in early times been 
rich ; and almost fabulous accounts are 
.|pti«ut of the wealth of its founder, Fadlallah 
lie was a merchant; the owner of 
sliips, the litter-out of caravans. The regions 
of the East and of the West had been visited 
by liim; and, after undergoing as many 
dangers and adventures as Sinbad, ho had 
returned to spend the latter days of his life in 
his native cily. He built, accorJingly, a 
magnificent dwelling, the courts of wluon he 
adorned with maible fountains, and the 


chambers with silk divans ; and he was enided 
on account of his prosperity. . ^ 

But, in the reetlesBuess of his eariy yeais, 
he had omitted to marry, and ndw found 
himself near the close of his eareer without 
an heir to inherit his wealth and to per¬ 
petuate his uame. This reflection often dis¬ 
turbed him; yet he was unwilling to take 
a wife because he was old. Every now 
and then, it is true, he saw men older than he, 
with fewer teeth and whiter beards, taking to 
thoirbosoins maidens that bloomed like peaches 
just liegiuning to ripen against a wall; and 
his friends, Avho knew ho would give a luagni- 
ficeiil marriage-feast, urged him to do like¬ 
wise. Once he lookeil with pleasuie on a 
young person of not too tender years, whose 
iiai'ents purposely presented her to him ; but 
having askeil her in a whisper wlietlier she 
would like to marry a withered old gentleman 
like himself, she frankly confessed a pre¬ 
ference for his handsome young clerk, Hanna, 
who earned a hundred piastres a month. 
Fadlallah laughed philo.sophically, and took 
care that the young couple should be nnuTied 
under happy auspices. 

One day he was proceeding along the street 
gravely and slowly—surroimiled by a numlier 
of merchants proud to walk by Ids side, and 
followed by two or three young men, who 
pressed near in order to be thought of the 
compau)', and thus establish their credit— 
wlicn an obi woman e.sj)ying him, began to 
cry out, “ Yeh ! yeh ! this is the man who 
has no wife and no child—this is the man 
who is going to die and leave his fortune to 
be robbed by his servants, or eonfisc.ated by 
the governor! And yet, be has a s:igacious 
nose”—(the Orientals have observed that there 
is wisdom in a nose )—“ and a beard- as long 
as my back ! Yeh ! yeh ! what a wonderful 
sight to see ! ” 

Fadlallah Dalian stopped, and retorted, 
smiling; “Yell ! yeh ! this is the woman that 
blames an old man for not marrying a yo'ing 
wife. V^eh ! yeli! what a wonderful sight 
to see! ” 

Then the woman replieil, “'0 my lord, everj' 
pig’s tail curls not in the wune direction, nor 
does every maiden admire the passing quality 
of youth. If thou wilt, I will bestow ou iliee 
a wife, who will love thee as thou lovest thj'- 
self, and serve thee as the angels seive Allali. 
She is more beautiful than any of the 
daughters of JtoTout, and her name is Selima, 
a name of good augury.” 

The friends of Fadlallah laughed, as did the 
young men who followed in their wake, ami 
urged him to go and see this peerless beauty, 
if it were only for a joke. Accordingly, he 
told the woman to lead the way. But she 
said he must mount hia mule, for they had 
to go. some distance into the country. He 
mounted and, with a single servant, went 
forth from the gates—^tlie woman preceding 
—and rode until he reached a village in 
the mountiuns. Here, in a poor little 
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housej, be f(^d - allium ; cloth^ ia ^ 
yetj engaged in nudcing 

divan cusiiioB^ was a marvellously 

bi^atiftd gir^ and tbe heart of the merchajut 
at once" begiUi to yearn towards her: yet he 
endeavoiued to restrain himsell^ and add, 
“ This beantifal thing U not for me.” But the 
woman cried out, " Selima, wilt thou consent 
to liove this old man 1 ” The girl gazed in his 
fane awhile, and then, folding her hands across 
.her bosom, said, “Yes; for there is goodness 
in his countenance.” EacUallah wept with 
joy; and, retui’ning to liie city, announced his 
approaching marriage to his friends. Ac¬ 
cording to custom, they expressed civU sur¬ 
prise to his face'; but, when his back was 
turned, they whispeivd that he was an old 
fool, and had been the dupe of a she-ail- 
vCutui’er. 

The marriage took place with ceremonies 
of royal magnificence; and Selima, who 
passed unmoved from extreme poverty to 
abundant riches, seemed to merit the position 
of the greatest laiiy in Beyrout. Never 
was woman more prudent than she. No one 
ever knew her previous history, nor that of 
her motlu-r. Some said that a life of miaeiy, 
perhaps of shamq, wiis iHjfore them, when this 
unexpected marriage took place. Selima’s 
gratitude to FiwllallaU was unbounded; and 
out of gratitude gi'ew love. The merchant 
daily offered up thanks for the bright diamond 
wliieh had come to shine in his hou.se. 

In due time a child was Ixirn; a boy 
lively as his mother; and they named him 
Halil. With what joy he was received, 
what festivities announced the glad intelli¬ 
gence to the town, may easily be imagir.ed. 
Selima .and Fiullalluh resolved to devote 
themselves to his education, and determined 
that he should be the most accomplished 
youth of Bar-cr-Sh&m. But a long succession 
of children followed, each more beautiful than 
the former—some boys, some girls; and every 
new comer was received with additional de¬ 
light and still grander ceremonies; so that 
the people began to say, “ Is tliis a race of 
sovereigns 1 " 

Now, Halil grtsw np to the age of twelve— 
still a charming lad ; but the parents, always 
fully occupied by the last an-ival, had not 
carried out their project of education. He 
was as wild and untamed as a colt, and spent 
moi-e of his time in the street than in the com¬ 
pany of his mother ; who, by degrees, began to 
look upon him with a kuid fd calm friend¬ 
ship due to strangers. Padla«ah, as he took 
his accustomed walk with his merchant friends, 
used from time to time to encounter a ragged 
boy fighting in the streets with the sons of 
the Jew butcher ; but his eyes beginning to 
grow dim, he often'passed without recog¬ 
nising him. One day, however, Halil, breath¬ 
less and bleeding, ran up aud took, refuge 
beneath the skirts of his mantle &om a crowd 
of saiva^ urchins. Fadlallah vwi amazed, and 
Said;- 0, my son—for I think thou ait my 


son-—what evil hath be&Uea. thee, and where¬ 
fore do 1 see thee, ia this date i ” The boy, 
whose voice was ebohed by sobs, looked up 
into his face, and said, ,* I W the son 

of the richest mercaaot and be¬ 

hold, there is no one's© little cared for as L” 

Fadlallah’s conscience smote and he 

wiped Ae boy’s bleeding face with the comer 
of nis silk cattan, and blessed him; and, taking 
him by the hand, led him away. The mer¬ 
chants smiled Irenignly one to the other, and, 
pointing with their thumbs, miH, “ "We have' 
seen the model youth! ” 

Whilst they laughed and sneered, Fadlallah, 
humbled, yet resolved, returned to his house, 
leading the ragged Halil, and entered his 
wife’s chamber. Selima was playing with her 
seventh child, and teaching it to Us|) the word 
“Baba”—about the amount of education 
which she had found time to bestow on each 
of her ol&pring. When she saw the plight of 
her eldest sou she frowned, and was about to 
scold him; but Fadlallah interposed, and said, 
“ Wife, speak no harsh words. We have not 
done our duty by this boy. May God forgive 
us; but we have looked on those children 
that have bloomed from the^ more as play¬ 
things than as deposits for which we are 
responsible. Halil has become a wild out-of- 
dooi's lad, doubting with some reason of our 
love. It is too late to bring him back to the 
destiny we hiwl dreamt of; but he must not 
Itc left to grow up thus uncared for. 1 have a 
brother established in Bassora; to him will I 
send the lad to lejini the arts of commerce, 
and to exercise himself in adventure, as his 
father did before him. Bestow thy blessing 
upon him, Selima (liere the good old man’s 
voice trembled), aud may 0^ in his mercy 
forgive both thee aud luo for the neglect 
which has made this pairing neoessai'y. 1 
shall know that I am forgiven if, before I go 
don n into the tomb, my son return a wise 
and sober man ; not unmindful that we gave 
hun life, and forgetting that, until now, we 
liave given him lime else.” 

Selima laid her seventh child iu its cradle 
of carved wood, and drew Halil to her bosom; 
aud Fadlallah knew that she Ipved him still, 
because she kissed his face, regardless of the 
blood and dirt that Blainetl it. She then 
washed him aud dressed him, and gave him.a 
puroe of gold, and handed him over to his 
father; who had resolved to send him off by 
the caravan that started that very afternoon. 
Halil, surprised and made happy by unwonted 
caresses, was yet delighted .at the idea of 
begiuniug an adventurous life; and went 
away, manfully stifling his sobs, and endea¬ 
vouring to assume the grave deportment of a 
merchant. Selima shed a few tears, and then, 
attracted by a crow and a chuckle from the* 
cradle, began to tickle the infant’s soft double 
chin, aud went on with her inten-uptcKl lesson, 

“ BiHiba, Baba! ” 

Halil started on his journey, and having' 
passed through the Valley of Bobbers, the 
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Yajl^ of XionB, and the Valley of. Devils— his transparent hand tremhled as it olntcihed 
tibis. is the way in which Ofiwtals localise the a oano. A white beard snirdunded a still 
supposed dangers of travelling—arrived at whiter face; and as he came near his wife, lie 
tlte good city of Bassoi-a; where his uncle held out his hand towards her with ak ttaow- 
received him well, and promised to send him tain gesture, as if ihe room had been dark, 
ns Bupereaigo' on boara the first vessel he This world appeared to him but dimly. 
des}>atehed to the Indian seas. What time “ Selima,” said he, “ the Qiver hath taken, 
was spent by the oaravan npon tlie road, the We, too, must go in our turn. Weep, my 
narrative does not state. IVavelling is slow love; but weep with moderation, for those 
work in the East; but almost immediately little ones that have gone to sing in the golden 
on his arrival m Bassoni, Haiil was engaged cages of Paradise. There is a lieavier sorrow<, 
in a love adventure. If travelling is slow, in my heart. Since my first-born, Halil, de- 
the approaches of manhood are rapid. The parted for Bossora, I have only written once 
youths curiosity was excited bv the extra- to learn intelligence of him. He was then 
ordinary care taken to conceal bis cousin well, and had been received with favour by 
Miriam Srom his sight; and Laving intro- his uncle. We have never done our duly ' 
duced himself into her garden, beheld, and, by tliat boy.” His wife replied, “ Do not 
strudi by her wonderful beauty, loved her. reproach me; for 1 renro.och myself more bit- 
With nn Oriental fondness, he confessed the terlythan thou canstdo. Write, then, to tliy 
troth to his uncle, who listcued with anger brother to obtain tidings of the beloved one. 
tmd disnia}', and told him that Miriam was 1 will make of this chamber a weeping cham- 
betrothrd to the Sultan. Halil '|>erceived her. It lias resounded with merriment enough, 
the danger of indulging his passion, and pro- All my cliihliun learned to laugh and to talk 
mised to suppress it; but whilst he played a here. 1 will hang it with block, and erect a 
prudent part, Miriam’s curiosity w.is also tomb in the midst; .'iiul every day I will 
excited, and she too beheld and loved her come and spend two hours, and weep for those 
cousin. Bolts and bars cannot keep two such who are gone and for him who is absent.” Fml- 
aflections asunder. They mot and plighted lallah approved her design ; and they made 
their trPth, and were married secretly, and a weeping chamber, and lamented together 
vyere happy. But inevitable discovery came, every day therein. But their letters to Bas- 
Miriam was thrown into a dungeon ; and the sora remained unausurored ; and they began 
unhappy Halil, loaded with ebaius, w'as jmt to believe that fiite had chosen a solitary tomb 
on boara a vessel, not as supercargo, but as for Halil. 

prisoner; with onlers that he should be left One day a woman, dressed in the garb of 
in some distant country. j the poor, came to the house of Fadlallali with 

Meanwhile a dreadnil pestilence fell njion a boy about twelve yeai-s old. When the 
Beyrout, and among the first sufferers was an; merchant saw them lie was struck with aimaze- 
eiMtb little one, that had just learned to say | mont, for he beheld in the boy the likeness of 
“ mba! ” Selima was almost too astonislied j his son Halil; and he called aloud to Selima, 
to be grieved. It seemed to her imjwssible j wlio, when she came, shrieked with amaze- 
that death should come into her house, and ment. The woman told her story, and it 
meddle with the fruits of so much suffering appeared that she was Miriam. Having s]>ent 
and love. When they came to take away the some months in prison, she had escaped and 
little form which she had so often fondled, taken refuge in a forest in tlie house of her 
her indignation burst forth, and she smote the nurse. Here she liad given birth to a son, 
first old woman who stretched out her rough whom she had called by his father’s name. 
unsympathetic band. Bat a shriek from her When her strength returned, she liad set out 
waiting-women announced that another vie- as a beggiu' to travel over the world in search 
tim was single^ out; and the frantic mother of her lost husliand. ManVillous were the 
rushed like a tigress to defend the young that adventures she underwent, Clod jirotocting her 
yet remainedyto her. But the euemy was throughout, until she e.amo to the laud of 
invisible; and (so the stbry goes) all her little Persia, where she found Halil working as a 
ones drooped one by one and died; so that on slave in the garden of the Governor of Pars, 
the seventh day Selima sat in her nursery' After a few stolon interviews, she liad again 
gazing about with stony eyes, and counting r-esumed her wanderings to seek for,Fadlallah, 
her losses upon her fingei-s—Iskender, Selima, that he might,,redeem his son with wealth ; 
Wardy, Faillallah, Hanna, Hennenah, Gereges but had passed several yeais upon the road. 

•—seven in all. Then she remembered limil, Fortune, however, now smiled upon thig 
a^ud her neglect of liim ; and, lifting uji her unhappy family, aud in spite of his s^e. Fad- 
voice, she wept oloiwl; aud, as the, tears lallah set out for Fars. Heaven made the 
, rushed fast suid hot down her cheeks, her desert easy, and the road short for him. On 
heart yearned for her absent boy, and sbe a fine calm evening he entered the ^dens of. 
'amuld have parted with worlds to liavc fallen the governor, and found his son gaily singing 
upon his breast—would have given up her life as he trlnmied an orange .tree. After a vain 
in return for one word of pardon and of love, attempt to preserve an incognito, the good bid 
Fadlallah came in to her ; and he was now man lifted up his hands, ana shouting, " Halil, 
Tory old and fi^ble. His back was bent, and iny first born 1 ” fell u^u the bre^ of the 
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ast&nldiea slave. Sweet w.is the interview in 
ot&Dge grove, sweet the murmhrecl coii-» 
versation h^een the strong yonng man and 
T tihe trembliiig-patriarch, nntil the perfumed 
dew of evening fell upon their heads. Halii's 
liberty was easily obtained, and father and 
son returned in safety to Beyrout. Then the 
i Weeping Chamber was closed, and the door 
walled up; and Fadlallah and Selima lived 
! happily until age gently did its work at their 
i appointed times; and Haiil and Miiisim in- 
I herited the house and the wealth tliat had 
r been gathered for them. 

■ The supernatural part of the story remains 
J' to be told. ,The Woepuig Cliamher was never 
j J agam opened; but every time that a death was 
!l about to occur in tlie family, a shower of 
; he.iTy tear-drops was heard to lall upon its 
j; marble floor, and lbw wailings came through 
i; the W'allcd doorway. Yeai-s, centurfea, passed 
'I away, and the mystery repealed itself with 
•'i uiiv.arying uniformity. Tlio family fell into 

1 )overty, and only occupied a i)ortion of the 
iou.se, bet invariably bolove one of its members 
j ^iekened unto death, a sliower of he.avy di-ops, 
|, jis from a thunder cloud, pattered ou the 
' mVemeut of the Wee])ing Chamber, surd was 
, heard distinctly at night through the whole 
r house. At length thetamily qnitled the coun- 
try' in seru'ch of better fortunes ebsewhere, 
and the house remained for a long time miin- 
habited. 

The buly who uaivated the sl.ory went to live 
in the house, and passed sonic years without 
being distiii-bed ; but one night she was lying 
awake, :m<l distinctly heard tlio warning 
shower dripping heavily in the Weeping 
■ Chamber. Next day the news came of her 
I mother’s death, and she liasteucd to remove 
A to anoUiCT dwelling. The house 1ms since 
I been utterly abandoned to rats, mice, beetles, 
and an occasional ghost seen sometimes 
Streaming along the vain-fiicrced terraces. 
No one has ever attempted to violate the 
i,; solitude of the sanctuary where Selima we]>t, 
for the seven little one.s taken to the grave, 
iuid for the absent one whom she had treated 
with unmotherly neglect. 


A EOVJNG PINGLISMMAN. 


ij THE APPLE-GREKJT SPENCER. 

■j Quietly hidden in the iialheat cornier of 
■] the Pingaau, where not only the rest of Prussia, 
but the world in general is,%r ought to be, 

, locked out by a splendid range of moun- 
,1 Wns, there is an inn on which I fear to be 
intruding. It looks a comfoi'tablc place, not 
ij tile less warm for being wooden ; and I must 
I poach upon aftei'-experience to let yon know 
; that it is under the despotic rule of Gertnidc, 

1 or, fejuiliaidy, Gerl, the landlord’s pretty 
i daughter. For her father ^s voted'himself 
j a retiring pension—he is superaunuatod, 

I though, to be sure, hale enough. Under the 
j. «ai,ij8fe,ctory administration of his daughter, 


he finds the conditibit of ths inn improving, 
the revenue on tiitl riHiv^d therefore he has 
cuiietly accepted the Ohilt^ 'Hundreds of 
tne chimney comer. of himself that 

he is nothing but an old-^orM dimfliord, fit 
to serve his cqnaU, who are oldstl^d also; 
but the fine lords out of Berlin and Ikigland 
break his peace, and give too maiiy orders. 
When the migration of the civilised htttdhs .be¬ 
gan seriously to disturb peace iu the Hnstgau, 
tlie crabbed old ruler threw his crown into th® 
hip of Gerl, his tlioroughly good-humoured 
daughter. " Gerl,” he asserts, “ knows how 
to deal discreetly with the iieople of all na¬ 
tions ; ” and in the practice of her queenly 
craft she has retained her pe;tsiini freshneM 
.and simplicity. 

Upon this inn 1 now come down from the 
nioiuitains, during a sudden Alpine shower. 
Gerl comes forth to meet me at Jier tln-esh- 
old, kissing my hand accordirm to the kindly 
mode of saluiation iu the [Riizgau; bii.-,ies 
herself with the imstrappiug of my kimjwacb ; 
leads me in ; carrier my wet coats to the live, 
and while she set* me down in a pleasant 
corner of her room, I set Aer down in a plea- 
.sant corner of my heart. Ilow do T .set her 
down there'!—as a being endowed with a 
great multitude of little friendly ways, and a 
T)i-oad homely dialect; with a round face, 
dark eyes, fair hair, and an apple-green 
spencer. 

Gerl, having soon enabled me to form some 
practical ideas on the subject of her larder; as 
a matter of course leads the way, in the next 
place, to the “ Krirrlfalls.” To this waterfall 
Gerl is indebted for her extensive practice in, 
the management of travellers. The good geliiuB 
of the cataracts causes the good girl to ml like 
Douao, or like a damsel in a pantomime—^if 1 
may allude thus early to the dimensions of 
her little bills—under a tolerable rain of gold. 
But, never mind the gold; we have another 
dreai’y subject liefore us; for through just 
such a gloomy rent as might contain a dragon, 
or some other fiery monster, high up among 
the snow-fields and glaciers (which Gerl calfi 
the “Kecs ”), a watery monster rushes; troubled 
with a husky roar. Deep down below us, where 
the valley opens, the water fairies are as plen¬ 
tiful as lilies, only Ihev avoid the sight of 
man, and therefore nobody has seen theta. 
The Pinzgau peojde are by no means of ojunion. 
that the fairies are a good-for-nothing race. 

“ See how that piece of rock is shaking, though 
the torrent scarcely beats at all upon it. 1 can 
tell you why that is,” said Gerl. “ Nothing 
will grow there; and the fairies are at work to j 
cle.ar the usedess lump away.” Either this is 
a legend of the Pinzgau, or the discreet Gwl, 
holding firmly by her Mrios, has perceived 
the necessity of adapting them to the under-* 
standing of utilitarians, and gratifying the 
prejudices of the men of business, .agricul¬ 
turists, and others, who are on the-w.ayto 
Gastein for reeoveiy of health. So we stand 
here, and see the torrent flinging pearls about 
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the etubbom rocks, that toss them iwny in- 
statitly. But never mind: d(>wn in tiie valley 
vns ban see also a mob of flowers with nplifteil 
. heads—“ the painted populace of the plains,” 
as Gray has sung—^auu t wanant that there 
is not a blossom in the throng that is not 
^staring upwards with a few peam in its eye. 

Then we go back and leave the i-oar behind; 
and, at a ^ort distance before us the wild 
rocks are enlivened by the Apple-green Spencer. 
Smoking dishes await ns at the inn, and, to 
my discomfort, also smoking men. The house 
is full of Berlin people, who are making a 
great noise, wrangling fearfully, and dry¬ 
ing their canary-colourctl cloaks. 1 tremble 
lest Gerl should be worried out of her good 
temper, ^t she flits about like an apple- 
green will-b’-thc-wisp, and gives her orders so 
bi’iAly, tliat one feels quite to tingle and glow 
as th^ strike one’s ear, sharply, like bracing 
morning air j they come about our eyes like 
a bridr wind on a clear blue winter's day, and 
work our spirits into such elasticity, tliat it 
is difficult to resist an impulse to start up and 
perform the behests of tlid Apple-green Impe- 
ratrix oueself. Her father, immovable and 
stolid, sits by the Are, and relates iu an even 
unmitigated tone to old Schweiuermichel the 
guide, a few facts concerning the time when 
he served under the famous Archduke Charles, 
and was encamped before Amberg and Wiirii- 
burg against the Freuch. 

I demre that Gerl is quite a mother to me; 
perhaps because 1 am the only jjersou who is 
not making a noise. She protects me tenderly 
against the guests from Berlin. I like to have 
an apple-green mother; much better, indeed, 
than to have a grandfather who will not cease 
to talk military despatches, under any circum¬ 
stances whatever. This is the fourth time 1 
liavo overheard the siege of Amberg ; but 
the rascal Schweiuermichel has not heard it 
more than twice; for be has been asleep 
daring the last two recitals. To be sure, 
however, he has had the advantage over me 
on previous occasions. The Berliners begin 
to wrangle so horribly, that I am sent to bed; 
and I go meekly. Gerl, of course, knows what 
is best. Long mter 1 am gone to bed, I hear 
the noise, and hear the hostess busy with the 
guests. At dhy-break I awake, but I bear 
Gerl’s feet already trotting about the house. 
When does she sleep ? 

The breakfast-table makes me fancy for a 
minute that I went to bed in Austria, and have 
come down stairs this morning into Scotland. 
Then ^ere are glasses playing with a bit of 
BU^ Upon the sideboard, and they stand 
bedpile a flask of brandy. I am not to issue 
pnrmed against the swoi^-blades of the 
,^untain winds. Gerl help me to put on my 
filter coverings, all dry and cleanly brushed ; 
»bhe'jperfonns some minor operations, and—-in- 
credible 1—she sews me on a button. She is 
the besj: of mothers ! 

That is, she would be the best of mothers 
bntdbr her biU. Host, oat of that little do¬ 


m^tic haven of a pocket, there con come 
this large, unconscionable bill, passes my 
comprehension. The man m the grey coat 
did not astonish Peter Schlemihl more, when 
he polled three horses out of a nde pocket, 
which had already produced a tent, a 
Turkey carpet, and a telescope, Gian ^rl 
astoniwed me, when she put her hand 
into her apron pocket and produced this 
elephantine bill. After oU, there is thia to be 
said of the true mothers, that fur their money, 
their tioublc, or their love, neitlier on paper. 


nor within their hearts, can sons say that they 
keep Debtor or Creditor account; though 
we pay nothing, they will not remind us of a 
bill. Feeling a little apple-gi’een myself, or 
like a man who has been so considered by his 
hostess, I discharge the reckoning without a 
grunt. After all, Gerl is in the right; what 
cares she for the flue lords and IBerliners, or for 
a poor roving Englishman, except as the 
materials of trade 1 She is true to the nature 
of her sex, iu working these materials up 
energeticjdly. Besides, it is the only way she 
has of extorting—certainly, extorting—our 
respect, by showing to us foreiguera that she* 
also is civilised. 1 pay Gerl’s bill; and as I 
go away, she stretches out her hand so kindly, 
and looks so true-hearted, that 1 advise you, 
if you go to the Pinzgau oud got such a bill 
as this out of au apron pocket, to pay it 
without grunting, for the sake of getting 
your good-bye sai<l generously, without any 
extra charge. 

OASi'KiN minis. 

From Gerl’s inn to Gastein, in the Pinzgau, 
is not a long journey. 1 think if you cau 
imagine au old (German giant out of “The 
Niebeluiigen Lied,” with an elegant emvat 
and a diamond pin under Lis uncombed 
beard, you can form some notion of Gastein. 
But, although that will give you a notion of 
the wildness of this flishiouable place, it will 
leave out of account what is by no means to 
be omitted, the element of beauty in its green 
slopes , and woods. Gastein itself is an odd 
mixture of lowly huts and lofty palaces, ot 
Alpine dust and drawing-foom perfumes. 
The Gastein peasant girls, in picturesque 
attire, have the advantage of studying in the 
streets the latest fashions from Paris; the 
cowherd, in his thick-nailed shoes, if he wiU not 
mind where he is going, may, perchance, tread 
on the japauned toes of a Prassian minister. 
You read daily^ iu the visitors’ book of the 
hotel, names sohigh-bom, that you walk about 
the corridors with reverence; and then many 
of the people seem to be such Cooks, Bruces, 
and Mungo Parks, that you feel quite ashamed 
of youi-s^ for having neglects to call at 
Smyrna or St. PeterAurg upon the way to 
Gastein. , 

Then* you step out into tha fresh air and ' 
take a ramble iu the woods, and do not feel 
oppressed so greatly by the dignity of nature’s. 
decorations; as you have been by the stars 
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And bite of ribbon' there in the hotel. You 
lere BO irreverent as to for^t the great men 
altogether, and to be thinking about yonder 
milkmaid tripping through the greenwood, 
{ when a turn in the mth caats yon a complete 
} wreck on the reef of the provoking old Privy 
i Oouneillor from Berlin, with ids two beautiful 
‘ daughters. You wanted to indulge a little 
|; in me luxury of thought, and, wrapped in 
j youi'self, to love and enjoy all things from 
a little distance. But now you must sikake 
!' hands, and help tiie little lailics up the 
11 mountain. 

I' No doubt they luincc the Berlin accent very 
pretUiy, and their papa mouths it with 
:, peculiar magidhccuce; aud you all laugh a 
great deal, and are Bp.'isuiodieally merry. 
!j 'The damsels have some flowers, whicli they 
'I did not pick ; they have just bought them 
jl on the road, tuid they are pidling them'to 
‘I pieces on the most approved principles of aj t. 
'{ T do not mean the Uvely art of wilfuliiess, 
‘ j but the extremely dull art of Liuuaiuu chtssi- 
]< lication; they are finding out liow many 
, ' monaudrias, and polyaudriaa, with any-nuiu- 
l| ber-of-gynias, their nosegays may conUun. 

I This being settled, they proceed to enlighten 

I I you upon the geological peculiarities of the 
surrounduig district. The two lecturers next 
dikdde the world into four quarters, and pro- 

I ceed to go through them neriatim. 

Ij At tlie risk of Wung thouglit rude, you 
:| diplomatise against the old statesman aud his 
daughters, au<l effect an escape at last. You 
') plnngc into the forest; there you lie down 
' under a majestic fir, aud look up at the blue 
; sky through its le.avea, and hear the rustling 

II of the wood, aud W'atch the birds as they couke 
i| home from busineas, where they have lieen 
J intent on ikialciug satisfactory provision for 
^ their fiimilies. rerhajks you feel, thus plca- 
:| sautly suiToiiuded, Ih.'it the moral woild, or 

the intellectual, is no more tliiui this wood, a 
il pliioe of sticks aud rotten leaves. Espeeully 
I when you regard that moral and intelleetuid 
I world, as exemplified in your own bosom, you 
• feel thatjrou have wsisted much time that has 
I brougVit neither true profit nor enjoyment; 
i you feel capjible'of an inkinenae number of 
thUigs, anti you get up with a fresh heart 
.and walk stoutly on, determined to march 
out of the wood, and give your energies fair 
kind full play, and show the world what you 
can do. 

Thus minded, you walk back to the hotel, 
and are a littie late for dinner. A'iiat provokes 
you. You sit down at the ialtlAi’Mte, and the 
iijkmense man on your right liajid you con¬ 
jecture by his buld to be Bavarian. You 
would like much to hear him speak, for con¬ 
firmation’s sake. He helps himself twice from 
every dish, and whenever he wipes his mouth, 
a gentle murmur issues from it, but it is not 
I articulate. On your left hand is a wedded 
I pair from Modern Athens. Scbts will restrain 
' j their auger when 1 say that M^ioh claims 
that title, igaorunt that it belongs to Ediu- 


burgh. You suppose this couple to belong to 
tiie ebaa of well-neEhed peojde, whose missiou 
in society is that which hat been sometimes 
ascribed to the spleen within our body, to 
serve as a wanki psid, or stufflng, for t^ fiUukg 
of gaps within the social clrme. This man 
aud wife are trsiveilers, yon find, who have, 
hitherto, eaten at every stage of their journey 
delicious trout of the Alps, aud are now 
earnestly discussing hov to shape their future 
rambles, so as to find, if possible, still better 
fisli. 

Opposite to you site a student from Upper 
Austria; he is making on foot the usual 
summer riunble. lie hkis a huge beer jug 
before him, aud his sighs deepen as the levm 
of the beer descends. What aie liis thoughts 
belkiiid that cloud of smoke ? roasibly pure 
kind beautiful, but your attention is directed 
to the Prussian Privy Councillor, who is about 
to pkvy his bill with Austrian baikk notes, lie 
cannot 1>c made to understand the value ot 
those lililiy little twopenny kUkd threejkeuny 
notes, torki into lialves aud quarters, which 
ku e offered to him as change out of a note for 
five florins, about half a sovereigki. He de¬ 
mands silver of the astonished waiting-maid ; 
but it is uuiuy ycai'S since silver was much 
eiiiTcut with her, and she looks her answer 
at the Privy Councillor with" an amusing 
stare. 

The Prus8iaik.s are notable for pradence and 
economy, and if you wonder at the states- j 
man’s distress, buy two klkinm cigars of the 
pedlar who is passing, aud, ofifer him a paper 
florin; lie will insist upon trusting your 
honour rather than give cliaiige. Life is short, 
kuid talk ought therefoi-e never to be long. 

I have imagined you doing exactly what I did 
myself :it Cfistcin. Having no appetite for 
medicinal water, I did not patronise the baths. 

But—Life is shoii, so let us cease fi"om talking 
about so insignificant, a matter. 


TflE GLASTONBUPY THOKN.* 

Thkbk grew, witliin ii &voar'd vole, 

Ah 1)1(1 tnulitious tell the title, 

A fatuous, flowering. Eastern thorn, 

Which blusbom'd every Christmas mom. 

No lowly hearth, no lordly hall. 

New dress'd for the yearly festival. 

But gathered it, as the jdft of May, 

To honour tlie auspicious day. 

And brightly 'mid tlie Christmas green 
It shines, in.tlio iire-light's ruddy sheen, 

Mix'd witli hard berries tliat gleam and glow 
From holly and from mistletoe. 

That tree is like the Tree of Life, 

Which buds when the season of joy is rife, 

And flowers when the bright dawn wakes above 
The day diat Iteligion gave birdt to Love. 

* There ts on oM legend that doeeph of Aritnatbea iskrae 
to Qlaetonbury, and planted there a tiutm, whieli grew sud 
fluurished, and hlossoiaed eveiy CbrktuutMay. 
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Tfaii« tlic (■tmiol tnoro resuines, ' 
grateful joy o'eridooma' 

Tha naked eight of the bleeding tbom, 
'Wlnpb tiove on hia browa for man hath worn. 

6! let us still through love ntiite 
To relebmte the holy rite; 

That all the thorns of life may show 
Kuught but sweet flowers above the snow! 


A PEEMIER’S .COEllESPONDENTS. 

Among the oollectioim ooiuprisius the 
additional MSS. raviservpd in Hie British 
Museum, -will be found four quarto volmues, 
a portion of a bequest to the ctiunti^ by tlie 
late Sir 'William AJi.isorave, liaroijBl. The 
first two volume.^ contain a collection of 
autograph Bignatiiic.s of eminent men of 
Engund, from an early jverioil. The other 
two are occupied by the fragments of the 
letters from wliieli many of these signa¬ 
tures have been cut, and will bo found, oil 
examination, to consist of a portion of the 
ofiicial corresjiomleuce of John, third Earl 
of Bute, Secretary of State under George the 
Second, and Prime Minister during the earlier 
years of the reign of George the Third. 

Although many of these letters are con¬ 
siderably juutilatedj the number I'emainiiig 
in good condition, is sufficient to afford ns 
some examples of the extent mid variety of 
the communications which a Cabinet Minister 
is at all times obliged to receive. Here, a 
noble and nowise particular Earl “enti-eats 
to be mentioned to the King for some maik of 
his Majesty’s royal favour.” There, a book¬ 
seller, of some note iu his day, wiitcs to 
excuse' himself for some attacks upon the 
Minister in a newspaper belonging to him; 
the blame of which lie thixiws, without 
remorse, upon the shoulders of his editor, 
A Head of a College, whose head aches for a 
mitre, writes fiftere of courtesies to the Minis¬ 
ter’s son, on liis entry' into Alma Mater. i\n 
Architect sends plans for a palace ; a dcweller 
proposes for a new crowii. One applicant 
wants a prebendal stall for his son’s tutor; 
another, a seat in Parliament for himself. A 
Poctor of Divinity is “ anxious to be a])poiiited 
teacher of English to the Princess whom his 
Majesty has declared liis intention of espous-' 
ing,” and wlio accordingly became Queen' 
Charlotte ; and a Doctor of Medicine entreats 
Lord Bute’s interest “ for the honour of the 
King striding godfather to bis son.” One 
enUcinan writes from Lislion, with a Spanish 
orse and the news of the earthquake ; and 
another, from the Hague, with a catalogue of 
a picture sale, and congratulatiftns on tlie 
taloiig of Quebec. 

3^ one, the Minister is called upon to act 
as the medium of an explanation to tlie King 
of the writer’s absence from a levee; by 
another, as the bearer of thanks for some 
mark of royal favour: by a third, he is 
sppealad to for the solution of some pro¬ 
blem in coart etiquette. Thus, because Sir 


John Griffin (we mangle all the names we 
meet with purposely) has I'eceived a summons 
to attend an investiture “ of the Order of the. 
Bath at St. James’s and, since Sir John ia 
suffering under an attack of gout, 
fore it 18 required that the Minrater should 
advise him whether he may appear, with ds- 
corum, “ upon crutches.” 

Perhajffl the same pure source of pleasure 
is o]>eu to all Prime Ministers alike; but of 
Ixircl Bute only we spealc by the ciird, as a 
man apparently overwhelmed with one of the 
I world’s best blessings—troojw of friends. How 
! rcsjiectfully enthusiastic arc tlieir exfiressions 
of esteem for their noble coTTes|vondcnt; how 
' reassuring the unanimity of their concurrence 
I in all the vaided details of his public policy 1 
i How touching, too, is the anxiety expressed'by 
each w'ritcr to prove, by deeds as well as by. 
words, the sincerity of his jn ofessioiis ! Thus, 

I Mr, Bone takes the ti-ouble of writing from 
I Paris to eongraUilate Lord Bute on bis apjannt- j 
ment as Secretary of State. He. felt himself i 
unable, he says, “ to reiul the iiccount of the j 
ajijioiutment iu the Gazette, without expressing • 
the joy wliich, from his suieeiv attachment to 1 
his lordship, the circumstance has occasioncsi I 
him, and the ha]q>inoss he should foel in de- i 
monslrating that att.ailiineiit, had he power | 
equal to Ids zeal.” Notliing coidd have been j 
more disinterested than this intense delight j 
and wai-m attaclurient, had not Mr. Bone I 
concluded his letter with a sujiplication for | 
the renewal to Ids wife of a pension of four ! 
hundred pounds ii year. | 

Mr. Hoi'iicr (h.aving up to that time wor- i 
shipped Lord Bute i'rojii the distant shores of 1 
India) takes the libci-ty, on tbo 13th of Juno, j 
17G2, of offering him a pair of ]iearl pagodas, i 
Dcsiiiug, as a warm heait must, that the ! 
friendly feeling should be mutual; but, well 
aware that Lor<l Bute would be wasting 
valuable time if he should hinisfilf be seeking j 
for a token of reciprocal good-will, intimates, j 
on the 17th of the following month, that he j 
(hlr. Horner) would like to be appoiuktl a 
Surveyor of Customs. ' , 

AVill the Miuister, wdio is rogimled by Mr. 
Cbetwyud as “ tlie teiiderest’of jiai'cnts,” get 
a commission in the army for that gentleman’s 
son 1 Of course, from “ the most devoted of 
husbands,” it is a pure 4jffering before the 
slirine of Hymen to consent to provide pen- , 
sions amlliousekeepci-s’ places for the wives of 
other ]U)ople; Colonel Hamilton .indMr.Fowke 
know this, anC write Iiome to the bosom of 
Lord Bute, not’ as a Minister, but as a man. 

Much of the coiTespondence from Lond 
Bute’s countrymen luiglit serve as a registCT , 
of official deaths; and so often as tlie demise 
of a Scottish peer takes place, are we certain 
to find his lordship’s vote and interest tlie 
object of instant and eager competition. 
Caiwlidates for the honours of the Lower 
House, too,, are not less ready to confide in 
the Minister thmi their brother competitorB 
of the peerage. Sir WBiiam Orby, for instame^ 
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after some eloquent denuneiaitionB of the cor- 
fupticm of the times occasioned by the throat 
of *a political Opponent to spend ten thousand 
pouiuls to counteract his views on the borough 
of l^clmin, miggests that he has reason rto 
believe that this little difficulty might be got 


IJlCVe iiiiat uuxo MWia.c uaauvuavj’ 

over by the promotion of the brother of nis 
adversary, a neuienant in the Coldstream regi¬ 
ment to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. This 
sinipie plan would, he observes, “ make affairs 
at Bodmin very quiet, and little expensive, 
and lay a foundation to settle that borough 
liereafter, in an equable way." The readiness 
to give advice is the first fruit of fi-iendship; 
ajit to be sour, as first fruits are; but lor 
Lord Bute, advice can only tend, like tULs, to 
" make things pleasant." 

Some correspoiidonts, we find—even as ab¬ 
sent lovers record their j)aBt kiss(‘s^—remiud 
Ix)rd Bute agreeably of their past services; 
while othera Ji))pcal to his magmuiimity, b'* 
frankly avowing that they have no claims on 
him at all. Thus, Mr. Colborii being, as ho says, 
“very little ktiow'Ji to Iiis lordship, and not 
having tlio least protensioiis to found aiiope of 
his protection on;” ami holding, moreover, 
.already, ho might have added, a lucrative 
iniblic appointment; “ desiring hi.s lordship’s 
happines.s, and knowing how blessed a thing 
it is to give,” a])plies for a place about 
the Court which might be given to bis wife. 
Mr. Gascoigne, a gentleman of laiideii estate 
in a southern county, being “wholly unknown 
to Ijord Bute, feels,” to use his own words, 
‘ that his application, under such circum¬ 
stances, to a gentleman of such high rmik and 
station, might be looke<l upon as presump- 
tu(v\is.’' “ But,” he coiitiuucs, “ 1 consider 
your lord.ihip in an abstracted light from jmur 
jirt'decessors, and that your act.io)is are founded 
ujion patriotism and the most distinguished 
reason, and eoiuluetiid wdth resolution and a 
determination to relieve a coimtry exhausted 
of its troasui'Ci?, if not to I'cstore it to its 
ancient power and sjJeiidoiir.’* Looking at 
Lord Bute iu this point of view, M.r. Gas¬ 
coigne feels no difficulty in aiplying to the 
Minister, “ as a jreutlcinan h.iviiig a rcganl to 
posterity,” for a place under Government for 
the support of his family.” Some of Lord Bute’s 
admirers throw themselves upon his magna¬ 
nimity, with beautiful reliance. For example, 
Mr. l^len only wishes “ to have something done 
for him, and docs not take the liheiiy to carve 
for bimself." Mr. Fisher prefers a claim to a 
lottery commissionership; whi»h is distinctly 
made out upon the ground of hit never liaving 
asked for anything before. l)r. Bentlnun’s 
application to be made one of the king’s 
cnaplains'is based very fairly indeed on “ the 
obliging manner ’’ in which his lordship had 
“been pleased to accept a former ai)pliea- 
tion " for sometbfhg else. Says one, “ It is 
the fihst time I ever asked bread in the 
streets;" and, says another,* “Often I ’ve 
begged, and it’s not you who ever turned 
ih^ off, without my peimy.” 


Mr. (fiiampigapn bem Bord Bute to jiid his 
views by three simple Tetters of introduction. 
This favour he may indeed say that he has 
merited by various secret services to the 
British Government, “in casting a light" on 
certain mysteries connected with the expedi¬ 
tion to the Elbe; and he adds, “ If yodr lord¬ 
ship will accord mo a quarter of an hour’s 
audience, 1 offer to enable you to’ penetrate 
into the moat intimate seciets of a royal 
court, with the same faciUtv that yOn kuotf 
daily what passes in the Bouse of Commons, 
and that, too, by a means woj thy of you and 
of me. You will re.adily \iudt:rst!ind, my 
lord, that these sort of things are not to be , 
committed to paper; they are io be commu¬ 
nicated only by wrord of month, and, oven 
then, in a low tone of voice.’’ Lord Bute, 
perh!i.i)H, jealous of a rival in uiaguauiuiity, 
ap]>ears to have declined this favour. Cham¬ 
pignon having turned then to tlu* inti.Tven- 
tioii of a friend at court, hml his suit 
generously taken up and privately proumted. 
Baron Baslang, the Jdavarisai minister, trans¬ 
mitting a further appeal from “ tlie unlucky 
Champignon,’’ begs his lordship “ to give 
hi 111 something to get rid of him,’’ so that “ we 
may be no more troubled by his importunity." 

Tt is quite clear that the receipt of favours 
gr.atoH on the fine mind of a minister. Mr. 
Thomas Lowe, of Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane, is desirous of submitting to Lonl Bute 
a }>hiu for obtaining a .sum of money for the 
public service. Unfortunately, he is not at 
liljorty in a letter to mention by what means 
the money may be prociiied ; but “ l.liLs,” says 
he. “ I will take upfm myself to say, that it 
will raise an incretlible sum in a few months; 
is .an imposition of the loivest denomination ; 
cannot be objected to, with the least reason, 
by any individual or body of men; may 
be colloet(.d at an easy exjiense, and cannot 
fail of bringing in yearly au immense sum.” 
One is vexed that a secret with such a 
coinbiii.at.ion of recommendations should have 
perished; and that Mr. Bull, missing that tide 
iu his affairs which, taken at the flood, would 
have led to fortune, should still be labouring 
under au Income Tax and a National Leht. 

The imprudent ambition of persons who 
build houses too magnificent for their means, 
is, if we may judge from the lodging-letting 
!uid auctioneer’s dejiartiaents in the Times’ 
Supplement, a cause of mucli inconvenience 
in the present day ; but it is not sufficiently 
known that people troubled with such houses 
need not advertise them for hire or sale ; but 
should throw themselves with confidence upon 
their country. Mr. Gregg—^previously un¬ 
known to Lord Bute—ogives him an epistolary 
review of liis early life, marriage and setlle- 
nient on his country estate, and continues 
thus: “ After some years, I was tempted, 
as my family was not large, to build a belter 
house than I found upon the property; but 
Providence so ordered it, that I had no 
sooner finished my buildiug and laid out 
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the ready money I thought I had no 
ooetAiou for, but my mmily b^tn to increase, 
iitid 1 have now eight ohlldren, my youngest 
not a year old, without the means or providing 
for more than three of them.” Mr. Gregg 
concludes with a toucliing reference to “ the 
misery of his situation,” presenting though it 
might “all the exteiiial t^pearaneo of plenty 
and comfort,” and entreats to berecouimeuded 
to the King for appointment to the first 
vacancy of a Commiamoner of Excise, 
t. The public service, a Imndred years ago, 
enlistea in its cause, with a wise bmt, the 
fresliness of youth, and did not scorn the in¬ 
firmities of age. Sir Charles Hotham writ es 
of a friend “who Inis had a clerk’s place in 
the Boi^ of Works ever since he was eleven 
years* old ^ ’* while Sir Henry Backer applies 
for k tlde-waitership, on behalf of “ a worthy, 
good man, veiy iimriii in years, and in dis¬ 
tressed circumstances.” Domestic servants 
came to glory sometimes in those days. On 
behalf of one of them, Lord Harcourt applies 
for “ a place of fifty or sixty pounds a year,” 
(about the amount of hifi wages, ajiparently,) 
“ which would permit him still to contmue in 
his seiwice.” 

The importance of the Muiister’s time is 
universally and properly acknowledgeil by his 
correspondents. One is glad to see this. “ The 
high and national importance,” says one of 
them, (in a sentence for which wo warn the 
reader to take in a long breath,) “ of your 
lordship’s moments are so extreme precious, 

_ that I am under every dread and concern 
' in thus breaking in, in the smallest degree, 
upon them, and heartily pray God, my Tjord, 
that your Lordship’s ardent and unwearied 
attention fur the true glory of his Majesty, 
and the felicity of the kingdom in general, 
will very shortly confound the devices, and 
totally put to public shame and contempt 
every subject in the nation who has, either 
openly or secretly, opposed youi' lordship’s 
sentiments, in what every honest, sensible, 
and disinterested peiwon must be convinceil 
are absolutely pointed to the utility and real 
interest of tlie nation in general.” One 
naturally imagines that, after this prelude 
of long-winded magniloquence, the favour 
to be asked^is a seat la the Cabinet, or 
at least the gQvemorship of a colony ; but— 
like the mau who began by asking the same 
Minister for a Commissionership of Customs, 
and gradually reduced his demands down to 
on old coat—^this correspondent (who is a 
Custom-house officer) simply desires the 
transfer of his station from Greenock to 
Edinburgh. 

,..,Atendeuc|fco beg may have been noticed 

the letters from which we have quoted; 

' and, may, by some suspicious |>er8on8, be 
'thought to mdicate a selfish object in the 
writwa; This is an error; as we see from 
thpse letters in which the purtxjse of the 
request haj^p^ to be carefully defined. 


occasional craving of a small boon (in which 
he . parenthetically observes he never was suc¬ 
cessful) has been,* he says, “ merdjT to increase 
his influence and oonsequenoe, In order, to 
enable him the more successfolly to exert 
himself in his humble sphere to promote his 
loidship’spopularity.” Distinctly,friendship! 
Sir ^exander Cunningham, in transmitting 
to the Minister an appucation for a share in a 
Government loan, intimates that, in doing so,, 
he is influenced by no thought of premiums or 
interest, or “ any (sic) base meehanical consi¬ 
deration;” for he describes his proposal aa 
the offer of “ the mite of an old mau towards 
preventing the ruin of England.” Distinctly, 
piitriotism! Mr. Harvey is desirous that 
the Government aptwintment, which be is 
asking for his son, should be iu Lord Bate’s 
own “office, in order tliat be may thus have 
an opportunity, personally, of showing his 
gratitude to his benefactor.” Indubitable 
gratitude! 

The following proposal for tlie recreation 
of the Ministers leisure, during the recess, 
afibrds also a pleasing example of the thought¬ 
ful consideration of his friends. Mr. Gil¬ 
bert, on the 22nd May, 1761, writes as 
follows: “ I should not liave ventured to 
trouble your lordsliip, had I not been eu- 
couraged by the generous protection given 
to ‘Ine Orjibau of Ciiiiia,* which inmiues 
me, as well as the rest of tlie world, to look 
upon your lordship as the jiatrou of polite 
literature” (Mr. (Sillicrt seems to have be¬ 
longed to a Syncretic school, and to have 
written several unacted dramas), “ a noble 
example, much wauled in the present age, 
tliou/:pi likely to find but few followers. I, 
therefore, beg the favour of your lordsliip to 
give me leave to send you a tragedpr, called 
‘Jugurtha,’ which yon may take into the 
country with you to peruse at your leisure.” 

High among the pleasures of the Cabinet 
Minister is to be ranked also a continual re¬ 
ceipt of crow-quill corre8{>o]idence from the ftur 
hands of ladies; which was, of coume, all flat¬ 
tering and all agreeable. More ingenious 
thim their lui'ds, the ladies do tlicir spiriting 
gently, and convey their* applications in 
pretty phrases ; are endowed, moreover, with 
delicate and yet unwavering pertinacity- 
frail as the summer gnats, and, a rude fellow 
might say, as troublesome—it is not a mere 
waving of the hand that wiU divert them 
from the dance on which they are determined. 
Lady Mary C^niugsby entreats Lord Bute’s 
interest for the appointment of her daughter 
to be Bedchamber-woman to the Queen; an^, 
Miss Granville, a Maid of Honour, wants a 
pension. Miss Gambiini seeks the nonopr of 
occasionally diverting her Majesty “ with 
music,” wlulc anoihei' lady writes a long letter 
for the purpose of vindicatiag her reputation. 
A duchess, the leader of the beau Toonde, 
“presumes to give his lordship the trouble 
of a letter to ask bis commands for Scotland, 


Sir Axulrew Grant’s cbief pur[>use in the i whicb she will be proud to obey.” Her Oriu^ 
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aiUs a requeat, quite parenthetically, for the 
recall to England of a young officer en^ed on 
foreign service, in whom she is extrexllely in- 
tererted, 

Mrs. Goodrich, sempstress and clear-starch^ 
to the King,has involved herself, apparently, in 
an elaborate web of discussion, and requires 
the powers of the state to extricate her. The 
momentous nature of her wi’ongs are thus 
pointedly set forth :—“ With regard to the 
oflence laid to my charge by Mra. Maclure, the 
lace-woman, of trying to remove her from her 
jdace, yoiir lordshij) will please to judge how 
far it is in my pwer to turn out .‘my of her 
tnwle, when Mr. Bnidend, ever since he was 
Master of the Robes, has bought all, and only 
sent me the things to make up, I am in¬ 
formed, likewise, that Mrs. Smith says I 
intended to take the washing from her. 
liow far this is in my pow’er, your lordship 
will easily judge.” Mrs. Goodricli concludes 
with eager entreaties for Lord Bute’s pro- 
teciion agsunst these nclanous jispersions. 

Snell are a few of the examples which are 
aflbrdod by the coiTesjiondenco of a Premier, 
conducted a hundred years ago through the 
medium of his colleague, the Postmastor- 
(teiieral. That the amount of this corre- 
spondtiice eaunot have diminished, either in 
extent or v.-iriety, under the overwhelming 
iidvaiitiiges of the jieuny ))ostage., sinci; tliat 
time, we may be very sure. Wlietlicr tlie 
severe cour.se of Initter anil honey, msm wliich 
it a])j>ears that a Prime Minister is ))ut by the 
letter-writers of the nation, be not too great 
a tax oil any man’s digestion, is a question 
which wc modestly suggest. A Minister, or 
any other man, who, from ids position, may 
be supposed to possess more than average 
acuteness and sagacity, might, jierliaps, find a 
fifivour belter suited to his ]);daie in unosten¬ 
tatious details, phdu words, sim]ile claims ; 
and, pcrliaps, he might digest these all tlu' 
better if divested of exjiggerated compliments, 
or hyperbolical protestations of respect and 
I eneratiou. But the Downing Street sup- 
}iliant8, of Cord Bute’s time, wiute after what 
nourish their n;<ture would. We can only 
hope that the Downing Street suppliants of 
this time show a better natui-e, and pour a 
smaller quantity and a bettor sort of train- 
oil on the altars of their Divinities. 


A LESSON OF HOPE. 

I'lis slare lonk'd fortli in silent el()(i5cii<!n, 
llife villi the secrets of tlicir uiitivc regions; 

A Inugnagc sesl’d to man's iniperteet sense, 

But known and spoken by angelic legions. 

One walk'd abroad beneatli their earnest eyes, 

Busied with tbonghts that made liis features darken; 

And whilst he gave them voice without disguise, 

The watching spheres seem'd consciously to lieurken. 

lie spoke of life in accents of despair; 

Arraign'd it as the teeming source of sorrow; 

And, fikscinated by the gloom of care. 

Saw not Hope xicinting to a brighter moimw. 


Haply his eye fell on those orbs of light, 

Spirkling above him in their ptaciU beauty , 

He gazed entranced, as by a spell of might, 

And learnt fi-uin them the lesson of his duty. 

They taught him, with their calm and quiet 
glance. 

To take witli patience vhat the Present yielded; 
Tmstftilly liKiking into 'I'inic's mlvance 
To wrest from Pate the weapon she hod wielded. 

They bade him hear a stout imd minifnl heart. 

For he bad sympathy where tliev weiv shining; 
Thousands were wati-hing how he play’d liis part; 
Smiled at Ids smiles, and wept when he was 
iriidug. , 

And thoughtfrilly he turn’d him to his hr.iiie; 

Yet gleams of cheerfulness with llioiight vero 
blended; 

For he had leiimt beneath the star-lit dniiic 
Tliiit toiling men by angels' hands are toiideil. 

THE ART OF CATCHING ELEPHANTri. 

The elephant is associated with our earliest 
recollections of school-boyhood. Well do I 
remember the huge black picture of the 
unwieldy animal in Mavor’s Spelling Book, 
the letter-press describing the creature as 
“ not only the largest, but the strongest of all 
quadrupeds,” which is beyond all question ; 
and furtbennore, that “in a state of n.ature, 
it is neither fierce nor mischievous which is 
the very reverse of fact, as hundreds of sugar 
and coffee planters, as well as many a tra¬ 
veller, could testify. In later yeara, 1 enjoyed 
a peep at the slcopy-looking creature, cooped 
up in a sort of m.agnified horae-stall, at the 
yioological Gaivleus, in the Regent’s Park, and 
well I remember wondering how so much 
sagacity and thoughtfulness could be at¬ 
tributed to so aiiathetic and cumbrous an 
animal. 

The reader of Roman and Grecian history 
may gather how Pyrrhus for a time mastered 
the hardy veterans of Rome, by means of these 
then littie-known and terrible creatures ; and 
hovv Alexander foniul liundreds of them 
ojqsised to him in the army of the Indian 
monarch. Readers of more recent histoiy may 
learn how these animals formed a portion of 
the vast armies of most of the Indian Nabobs, 
with which the British forces came in contact. 
But twelve shoit months ago, the elejphant 
graced the civic triumph of tlie newly-elected 
Lord Mayor of London, to the unmitigated 
astnnisliiiicnt and delight of thousands of little 
boys and elderly females. 

Much, liowever, as I had heard and read 
of the elephant, I never properly appreciated 
this animal, until I had been a dweller in 
Eastern climes. During a long residence in 
Ceylon, I was witness of such performances 
by these huge creatures, that my feeling 
towards theju was raised from that of mei e 
wonder, to something more akin to respect 
and admiration. 
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In the course of my early morning rides 
about the vicinity of Colombo, I frequently 
reuied in my steed to watch the quiet lalwurs 
of a couple ol' elephants in the service of 
the Gowrumejit. These huge animals were 
generally employed in the Conimissju'iat 
timber-yard, or the Civil Engineer’s dcpirt- 
mcnt, either in removing and stowing logs and 
planks, or in rolling about heavy masses of 
stone for building purposes. I cmdd not but 
admire theprecismawilh whieb i.lieypci-forme<l 
their allotted task, imaided, save by their own 
They were one morning haril 


paration, in the Western Province of Ceylon, 
not maqy miles from Colombo, 

The word Knial signifies simply , a trap; 
iuiisnuich jus the wild elephants are caught 
by ])artly driving, and partly enticing them 
withiu a large enclosed space, or trap. It is 
assuredly much safer spoil; than elephant, 
shooting, and generally attracts a large num¬ 
ber of spectatoi-s, I may here mention that 
in spite of the scholastic authority of Mavoi’a 
Si>elling Rook, tho wild elephants of Cevi'.u 
arc far from being ‘‘neither fierce nor mu- 
chievous.” At times they desccuil upon flso 
low country from their mountain fastnesses iii 
sucii numbei's .aitd with such ferocity, fis to 


sagacity. They were one morning hanl at 
wmrk, though slowly, ],iluig up a t|n:intit.y of 
heavy pieces of elwny; the lower row of the 
pile had been alre.idy laid down, with inatlie-j cai-ry with them destruction, and often <leatli. 
matical precision, six logs hidv' by side. These I Klejihant krsials are, therefore, rcsoi’ted to li,; 
they had first )'olJetl in from the adjoiuing | the double pur])ose of ridding a neigliljoui- 

wharf; ainl, when 1 rode uj), they were eu- ' ' - - ' . 

gaged in bringing foi'ward Lbo next six. for 
the second row in the pile. Tt was curioti.s to 
observe those* uncoutli animals seize one of 


iiii't. 

tv\i 


i jollied :biU liii'iid.*, l',r llic i,ec.isi>,ii ■ 
;tiillejm!>. iiiii. two ladies, lUiiUnu and 
'J'liey were well aciiuaiuled with 
llie tloie.rnmeni, agent ol the Joeiility ; who 
had ppreiMid them sl'citcr, and g.)i>u aeooui- 
w‘ljie!.si'ig 
bavjiii' beiu 


till* Ivi'aal. All 
(■•mipieted, our 


amusing part of the performance was, the, servant.s, gaily (urbaaed jiLeaiii[>;(iiind iiy a 
careful survey of the pile made by one of the j swarm of cooheL., bcaiing juwi ismn.s, bed ling, 
elephants, after placing each log, to ascertain j and other comfurts, starte'd oii one line iiiooi.- 
if it were laid perfectly .‘square with the j-ost. i light uigbL; and, at a lit'le lioiore iiav-bi(;..k 
The sagacity of these creatures iu detecting | on the lollowing inoniiug, ^e followed tlicm 
weakness in ^0 jungle-biidgcs thrown :ier<w,s i on the road ; the Lidie.s in a small pony- 


some of the streams iu Ceylon, is uol less re¬ 
markable. I have been assured tJiat when 
carrying a load, they invariably press one of 
their fore-feet upou the earth-covering of the 
bridge to try its streiigtli; and, that if it feels 
too weak to carry them across, they will re- 
fu.se to proceed until lightened of their load. 
On one such occasion a driver persisted in 
compelling his elephant to cross a biidgo 
agauist the evideul wish of the auimal; and, 
as was expected by his comrades, the rotten 
sti'ubtare gave way, elephant and rider were 
WSBcipitatod into the river, and the latter was 
downed. 

; Having thus .been much prepossessed iu 

/favour of these dodlo creatures, iTearnt with 
oonsiderahle interest in the latter part of the 
yearthat an Elephant Kiual was in pre- 

- 1 -— . . .. ..._ 


liooii of 11 k'.s(‘ (iangerous visitors, and snpjily- 
iiig tlic (ioserumeiit with fresh iicasi.-' of 
labour for tlieir Liiidier-yju'ds and buildin;., cs- 
lablisLinruls. On tlicse occasioiis Ibo uatixc.s 
the hcavv logs at each eijd; and, by means of! ol lb'* district Inru out eii 'iu<usK~~lroiu 1 !ie 
their tnujk.s, lift it up ou the logs already ! rich Modeller to the poore.st cooly—to .a.s.sist 
placed, and, then arrange it crosswise upon j wilhoui rcinniicration ; idl being juterosled iu 
them with the most ^lerfcct .skill. I waited : the succes.^ ol the allair. 

whilst they thus placed the t Idl’d row; feeling! The wliole province was alive with ("Xcii.*- 
a curiosity to know* how they W'ndd jn’oceol j nieut; uothing was talked ol at le, *s-talile, 
when the timber hml to lie lifted to greater ipr a 1 (joxcvuiueiiL 11 oii.se, but the iqijiroai-i 
height, dome of the iog.s W'eighed nearly ; ing Kiaal. liall ilolombo, it ww sabi, w’lni.,' 
twenty hundred-weight. Tlicre was .a, short,bo liierc ami, as tlic weather jiroiubiMi to 
pause before the fourth row w'.as touched ;; 1 "* so uni', I couJii nut resist the teinpiatiou 
nut the difficulty was no sooner perceived ■ to w itness the ti’a])ping ot ii score or two > 1 ' 
than it was overcome, Tlic sagacious ani- , tbo.si’unruly luonstcis ol the lores', 
mals selected two slj'.aight%piece.s ol timber, j dncli I'Xenrsjons arc aiwa; s niidert.ikeu 
placed one end of cadi piece on the gri.uiid piirlie.i cl iliicc or mo.'e, lor Ine sake ol com- 
with the other resting on llic toj> oJ‘ the 
pile 80 as to form a sliding way for Ibc 
next logs; and, having .seen lhat lliey wiic 
perfectly steiuly and in a straight line, the 
four-legged labourers rolled up tin; slo]»e tbey 
had thus formed, the six jtieecs of dimiy, for ; nioila(i('0 fo; 
the fourth layer ou the pile. Not tlie least I uri“<u'neijn;uU 


diaiso, aud myself :ind friend ou oiir nags. 
Ijoiig before mglitfall wc reached the villjige 
adjoining the scene of sjjort. We needed no 
guide to the locality, for the narrow road was 
crowded with travJllers hastening iu one ■ 
klircctioii. Ev.iry description of vdiiele lined 
the vva,y ; trofu the (Joleiid’s light tandem, to 
the native bullock hackery, witli its u»i- 
gruased s(|ucakuig wheels. 

The scene at the village was singularly 
straug'j aud exciting. It was close to the 
bauks of the Calanu, a river of some size and 
rapidity. Along the palm-shaded shore were 
moordci numberlcsis boats; many of them large 
flat country barges, or Jfado Ixiats, coutaiuiug 
parties of visitors from Colombo; who had 
prudently determined to take up their abode 
ui those floating residences for tiie nightj 
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The vilkge hate had been thrown o|)fm to the 
En'’lwh visitors after having been well cleaned 
axaf wliitewashed. Their doors were gaily 
omanionted with strips of red and white 
elotl), flowere, and the fresh pfi.le-givon leaves 
of the oocoJi-iJahii. When the little cottjiges 
wei’e lit up for the evening, they looked 
extremely pretty. ' 

1 ', was at once evident that there was not 
ne:.. *y sullicient accommodation for ail the 
g.i ‘.sts. One of our party started in search of 
his friend, the tfovcmmeiit .Igeiit, but in vain ; 
h' liail gone ofl in quest of I be clcphaiits, 
reported to be coming up fast fumi the ludgli- 
Ijoiiriiig A'orfe#,or counties. Oomsctpientlj wo 
were loft to our own re80ijrce.y. Allei' soiur. 
d’ !:iy, We .succeeded in obtaining tbc use, of one 
son'll room for the ladies; whilst, for oui-sclve.,, 
wi’ .sought uhfcllcr for tlie night beneath th‘: 
fri' lily and capacious roof of tine of the f'adf 
boji-', where we found a beaily w’clcoinc from | 
apart; ol young rollicking coifei:-plaii(c(r.s. | 
r>:.y bad not ajipeared m'.\l inoriiing wdieii ] 
we wire afoot; and, having sipped a eup 
of vile liall-boilcd eolf'.e, \vc l•till•led b* exjilore ! 
the W'ouders of the Kiaal , followed, of eourse, ; 
by our seiwjmitj, with sundry tin boxes and a , 
'••imiK’r I 

'J’be neigliiioiiihood 'o wlut'i the l\r:uJ was 

I inn d,('fill,sistrd of rugged'iinlid.ding gioulid, 
preliy tlockly coveivn wiib sto ' jnugli'. 
Meavy, low ibi'i ,d tires .studded the Kloiiy i.iiul, j 
.,i wo\('u witli iboniy bruJiible.s. ein-ti, I'liri- 
’. ..s, and a ,s)'-' -u‘s of gig.uuic cieepiitg pl.int, 

o died, ajijiropj jatcly, jmn;le-ri.]ie , lor it i.s 
..l.iiTlg C'longh Uiliilel I be, ‘t-'Ulest bulfalo tli.it' 
,' I j "o-’i .‘d. A iminbec ol" nan'ow p.itl.s had 

I.. cn't I'roiigh the iliiigle l,;.idiiie ni ilic 

Kraal tr.in; t'ne village, 'riiroiieb one of tin .e , 
wiiidinir, jivickly Ira'ks, we licni our slow way', 
.sieiiig bull, fir'Kiiid its sa\e Inigety'brauched I 
treesaiui illicitly ni.iUed inuii'rw'ud. If:ilt-an-i 
hour's w;i!k In ought ii« in ■! halt. We weie 
at tbc Kra:i.i. i looked around ; but, ilej only' 
.'J'caliou.sof tbeindii.stry ofiimn in I bat wild 
<j'ot, were siu’dry covered 2'kitforms, raised 
aUiongst the l-'H^y branches eif t.ree.s, some 
twelve feet from the ground. These (ilaces 
coiitaiiied sefits, ;iud Were idreiuly filling with 
visitoi-s; we followed the example, and mouiit- 
njg the. rude stiiircase, obtained a good view 
of what was going on. Before us lay a hirge 
open sp.ice, in extent about an ticre, iri-egiilar 
in sluijic iind of very uneven siuTtvce. A 
few stout li'v‘cs weie standing at intevv’als 
within it; beside which were to il)eseeugroiip.s 
of natives carrying long white wands, lor all 
the world like so many black stewaiila of 
some public dinner or ball. Around this plot 
of ground grew a wall of dense jungle ; ana, on 
looking into tliis, 1 perceived ^lat it had 
been made artificially strong by intertwining 
amongst it the siipjde bnuiches of treeS, long 
bamboos, and jungle-rope of enormous tbick- 
uess. At first siglit, tins natural wall did not 
appear to be anything moi'e than oi'dinary 
jungle ; such a-s might easily bo forced by any 


ordbiary vilh^e buffalo. We were, however, 
assured by t!ie, native master of &e ceremonies, 
the head Corale, that this jungle wall would 
resist the fiercest .attacks of the strongest 
Ivandian elo]>liant. At one cud of the en¬ 
closure 1 2 )erceived a nari-ow ojiening, pailly 
covered with light brambles and branches ot 
trees. Tliis was the eniiancc to the J£raal; 
so .awangetl .-is te wear a natunil appoai*- 
aiice. Beside this c.arefully eonecaled gateway 
were hidden a iimnboi i,r fu-tivo villagers, 
reiuly jirepai'ed w ilL luige fvunl.s of trees and 
jnngle-riqie ; with wliieh tin y vvere to secure 
t he passage .against any attenipl-i at return, so 
soon a.s the elephants were. lraji]K;d. 

The novelty of our situiiUou; the wild 
solituilu of jungle around us ; tlie 2*ii‘liiresijua 
ii]>]>(':u-.iiice of the many groujis of 'laiives 
within and aiiout the Kraal ; the stone,v of 
olojdi.ant sliooting and trapping, and no.row 
(escapes, with sundry refei-encos to poilly 
baskets .aud boxes ol' jirovisions ; all hclju d 
to make the day ]ia|s away rajiidly and eom- 
f'ovtably enough. Evening, however, brought 
with it ,a general debiitc us to what should be 
done; for lliere were still no signs of game 
being ne.'ir ; and few of us desired to siiend 
tbi: nigbi in that oiieii spot, unless under a 
St,lone indiiecmeut. Tlie discussion endeil by 
an lulj.juniment to the village and the Pad6 
boat, wliei'e wc slejit soundly. 

Tlie following d;iy was 8i>ent jn'etty much 
.i,.s had }k‘i,'ii the first. Some of the visitors 
ga.ve strong signs of impatiimce ; :uid towaiils 
evening, a few, of worse tcnqier than the rest, 
doelared tin'’ whole affair a complete take in, 
and look t.heir deimrlurc for Colombo. Just 
tli"u, intelligeiiee was roeeived, by means of 
wonts, that t.Ju’ eleiibante, to the iiuiuber of 
foi'ty, were in full m:ireli towards the Kraal. 
Tins set us all on the tip-toe of expectation. ■ 
Every one betook himself to his appointed 
2 )l:icu- Ladies shrank away from the front 
seats, and i tletcetcd one or two of my own sex 
easting anxious glances towai'd.s the staii’s. 
An equal bustle was visible wilbin the Kratd. 
'J'lie biAd Vurale ru-shed about full of import¬ 
ance ; the black stewards, with their white 
wands, grouped themselves into jiarties of 
three or foiu', at in-egular intervals amongst 
the jungle suiTounding the ojjen space, and 
especially about the eutrauco ; but what duty 
was to bo iierf'orined by these gentry, was 
iiioi’e than 1 could divine. It is true (1 was 
told by a native chief) that it would devolve 
on them to di’ive back any of the elephants, 
whun caught in the Kraal, in the event of 
their attempting to force the suiTounding 
defouccs. But the idea of these poor creatures 
—some of them mere boys—bemg of any ser¬ 
vice, with their little white sticks, appeaiwl 
so insane luid altogether ridiculous, that I 
felt I was being hoaxed by the Corale. 

The shades of evening descended, luid 
scouts continued to arrive from the “ driving 
party,” with injunctions to hold everytliing in 
readiness, for the herd were cemiug on. The 
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few torches that had been left to dispel the 
gloom were put out, or removed from sight. 
The moon hnd not risen. Every tongue was 
silent, save a few low whiapera at iiiten'als. 
Eyes were eagerly strained towards the open¬ 
ing tlrrough which the herd were ex])ed.ed to 
rush. Every ear was on the stietch to catch 
the most remote sounds in that <lircction. 
One might have fancied, from the death¬ 
like stilluess of the pWa*, that we •were there 
awaiting our own mtc, instcal of the fate of 
elephants. 

We did not wait long in this suspense. 
A distant shouting burst suddenly upon our 
* startled ear’s. Jt. drew rapidly nearer, and 
soon we could distinguish the violent ci-acking 
and snapping of bi'aiiches of trees and low 
Jungle. Then we heal’d the quick tramp of 
many ponderous and huge feet. There w:is 
no doubt but that the animals were close 
upon us; for torches were visible in the 
direction fj’om ■which they were coming: 
indeed the distant Jungle appeared to be 
alive with lights. Every native stood to his 
arms, such as they were. 1 could see the 
■white wands glimmering about in the black 
forest at our feet; some score or two of rifle- 
Uarrels, long and ugly-looking instruments, 

1 of native make, were prolmded from various 
I pohits. Several of tlie ladies of our party 
minted; and I verily believe that some of 
the males wished inwai’dly that they wore of 
the oUier sex, to have the privilege of fainting 
and being carried out of x'each of d.'iiiger. Hut 
there was small time for attention, even to 
fainting ladies. Our eyes were, fixed upon the 
moving nn<l rapidly ajiproacliing lights. They 
appeared to burn less briglitly as they came 
nearer: then some disap]iearca, and soon the 
■tt'hole were extinguished, and all was plunged 
in darkness. Still, on came the furious 
inouslers; btunboos crashed ; the thick jungle 
flew about in splinters. A heavy ti’aniping, 
and tearing, and snajiping asituder of branches, 

I —and there they ■Nvere safely ■within the 
Kraal. Then arose a shout, as though the 
clouds and &’irth were about to meet, or to 
do something out of tlie cominon way. I bent 
forward to ^atch a peep at the enemy. The 
native body-guard waved their white wands. 
The entrance was liarred up in a twinkling, 
and the torches brought forwird to enable us 
to witness the proceedings, wlicn a volley of 
loud uproarious laughter fell upon our ears, 
blended with exclamations of angry disap¬ 
pointment. All eyes were strained towai-ds 

« i clump of trees in the centre of the en- 
smge, where wo tieheld a dozen or two of 
flwi^g Ckvha or torches, waved to and fro 
m some score of half-frantic villagers; and 
..-^^i^ere, as the glare of torchlight burst through 
fi' the dense gloom,we beheld, la’ouching together, 
j!;v in place of forty liuge elephimts, a knot of 
vill^e buflaloes, panting, and trembling, and 
toHsmg their heads. A survey of those crea- 
tui'es told us how the matter storMl, Thei’e 
had been torches fastened to thcli' horns, and 


! one or two of them had the remains of Chides j 
lianging to their tails. There eouid. not be a i 
shadow of doubt that the aflhir been 
a cruel hoax, and we were not longwAscrib¬ 
ing the oiigin of it to the real pe^trators 
—^the party of young cofl'ee-planters 'with 
whom 1 had slept in the .Pad6 boat. I 

•The laughter of the evening, however, was ( 
not yet at an end. The light of inuumemble ] 
Chides, now moving about, discovered to us 
three nervous gentlemen snugly perched high 
among the branches of a tree close by our ! 
stand. They had in|uie a rush up, in the first , 
aliu’m of the onset; but, however easy fear 1 
had made the ascent, they evidently found it ' 
a somewhat difiicult task to descend. All ' 
eyes were at once fixed upon the unlucky 
climbers, whose struggles to reach the lower 
branches ■wex’e hailed, with roars of furious ■ 
laughter. £1ci>haiits, and buifaloes, and ' 
hoaxers were for the moment forgotten. 
One of them was the District Judge, a some¬ 
what cumbrous personage; another, was a i 
Collector of Customs, and tlie third, a Com- , 
mis.Kioner of the Court of Bequests, a thin ■ 
wiry follow with a remarkably red face. 
There they wore, kieking, and straining, and 
struggling, in as ju’cttv a fix .‘us any of the 
Civil Service had ever found themselves ; and ' 
it was not until some bamboos and ropes had | 
been handed up to them, that they were able ■■ 
to rcaoh the stand, and thence -wend their , 
way ofi‘ the scene. 1 

'Hy the time the Kraal w.as cleared, the ,| 
night was far advaneed, and the moon i 
high in the liorizoii. j^dvicc then reacheil us j 
that the elephants h.'id made a detour from the ! 
line, and had taken it into their unruly heads | 
to neat themselves to a gambol across some ! 
score or two of acres of jirairie land; where J 
they were amusing themselves with a gooil | 
round game, desjiite the coaxing of a decoy , 
consisting of two tame elephants. It was 
clear that nothing would be done on that 
night, and our merry parlies betook ihcm- 
selvcs back to the village. 

Onr numbers w'ere evidently on the decline 
next day. The jialieiiee of many had been 
exhausted. Towards evening intelligence was 
brought in, tli^t thirty-live elephants, of all 
sizes, were in full inarch towards us ; and, 
shortly afterwards, the Covemment Agent of 
the district, and the native chief of the Korle, 
came in “ from the driving,” to see that all 
was made rea^y for the proper reception of 
the jungle visitors. Again all was huiTv and 
bustle. Provision-baskets and nervous ladifts ' 
were sent to the rear; wine-bottles were 
placed in reserve, and sundry parting salutes ■ 
were made with packets of sauawiches. Once 
more silence reigned over the Kraal: torqhes 
were removed : the guards and watchers were 
doubled, and an extra supply of the little 
white wands brought to the front. 

It was about two hours after dark when we 
heanl the first distinct shouts of the drivers, 
who were slowly forcing the clepliants towards 
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! th* Kraal; the two tame onee leading the way, 
I and pointing ont the advantages of that par- 
I ticular vaik'tQ their jungle ftiend^ Those 
sounds it&aea to approach us at irregular 
intei-v^’; Sometimes it appeared as though 
the were not to oe moved on any 

i account, and the shouting cUed away ; a^m 
1 they drew rapidly neai'; then paused ; then 
j forward, until we fancied we could dis- 
j tinguish the fall of the elephants’ huge feet 
amongst the thick luiderwood. At last there 
j was no mistake about it; they were close 
}■ upon us. Our anxiety and curiosity became 
I intense. The tearing and trampling amongst 
1 the jungle was deafening. Giant bjunboos 
1 and branches of trees appeared to l>e snapped 
I asunder by the on-commg herti, like so many 
I walking-sticks—in a way, in short, which 
; made me tremble for the strength of the 
I Kraal, and of our own elevate*! platfonn. 

! But there was little time for reflection of 
! any kind. A shot or two was fircil in the 
! rear of the advancing herd, followed by a 
tr.ampling of the leatUng elephant. Tlieinoou 
I at tliat moment began to peep over the dis- 
|| taut range of low hills ; and, by its faint light, 
j, I could distinguish the low jungle bending, 
i; and giving way on every side, ami amongst it 
' sundry huge black forms rushing about in 
i savage disorder, like mountain masses u[>- 
j heaved by some convulsion of nature. I'iic 
I ‘ two decoys entered the enclosure at a brisk but 
i steady trot, and stationed themse.lves under the 
■ ■ clomp of trees, without .any notice being biken of 

I ttiem ; indeed, one of them nodded knowingly 
to the Vorale near him, :is much as to say, 
“It’s all right, old fellow!” On came the 

I I wild eleplumts at a thundering pice, tearing 
i| and bending, ami siuiishing everything before 
11'. them ; trumpeting and roaring at full pitch. 
II In another moment they were within the 
j boundarie.s of our fortress. 

i Never shall I forget the wild, strange beauty 
of that ui>i'oarious moment. The moon was 
I now shining suflicieutly on the Kraal to light 
I up the more open parts of it; away under the 
I deep shade on one side, could be seen a dense, 
moving mass of living creatures ; huge, mis- 
I shapen, and infuriated, trembling with rage 
and fatigue. Lighted chvks were gleaming 
; thickly, like flre-mes, amidst the neighbouring 
I jangle. Felled trees tuid rope barred up the 
I narrow way, forming one monster gate; 
I whilst busy groups of villagers, white wands in 
I hand, moved to and fro, and watched the furious 
I herd. More lights were brougox to the front, 
and a blazing Are was kindled outside the 
I entrance, which, whilst it served to light up 
the whole of the Kraal, detcri’ed the savage 
strangers from attempting anything in tiiat 
dilution. 

It was soon eiddent that the prisoners were 
not going to take matters very quietly. Two 
of the stoutest of their numhor slowfy ad¬ 
vanced and examined the walls, to see 
where an opening might moat easily be 
forced. And now we were not less astonished 


than delighted at the use made of those tmy 
white wands, which hod before served only 
to raise our contempt. Wherever the two 
elephant spies approached the jungle-walls of | 
their prison, they were mtet by one or two 
villagers, who gently waved before them little 
snow-white switches; and, lo! as if by some 
spell of potent forest magic, the beasts turned | 
back, skrinking from contact with the little 
wands. Point after point was thus tried, but 
all in vain; the snowy magic sticks were thick 
within the jungle, and silently beat back tte > 
advancing foe. 

While the two scouts were thus engaged on 
their exploring expedition, the tame elephants 
approached the remainder of the herd, and 
walked slowly round them, shaking their 
sliaggy'ears, and waving high in air their duel¬ 
ing trunks, as though they would say, “ Move 
at your peril.” One of the captives, a some¬ 
what juvenile and unsophisticated elephant, 
ventured to move from the side of its maternal 
parent, to take a survey of our stand, when 
tame elcpliant Ninnker One went up to the 
ofleuder, and sent him back with an enormous ' 
flea ill his ear; tame eleplnint Number Two ! 
bestowing at the same moment a smart tap ; 
on the skull. 1 1 

Busier w’ork w'as at hand. The scouts, ! 
evidently disgusted with the result of their |j 
operations uj)ou the outworks, apiieared to lie 
]>repariiig for a nortie, and treated with the 
most reAless levity the admonitory taps of 
the elephant policemen; which, however, 
seemed to be far less unpleasant to them 
than a tickle on the snout from one of the ' 
jiigniy white waiid.s. It was plain that they 
intended to carry tlieir object by a coup de 
tnink; but a score of rifles jieered forth. Tlie 
ladies shut their eyes, and stopped their ears : 
an elderly goiitlcmau, at my elbow, asked, in a 
tremidous whisper, “what the guns were 
for 1 ” The inquiry was replied to by a loud 
trumpeting from one of the pair of relicls, 

—a harsh screaming roar, like the hollow 
sound of a strained railway whistle, very 
much out of repair. We hm scarcely time 
to look at the poor brute creating this dis¬ 
turbance, when we heard the sharp crack of 
a dozen rifles around us—so sharp, indeed, that 
our eyes blinked again. Down tumbled one '■ 
of the monsters, with thick torrents of hot, i 

savage blood, pouring from many a wound j 

about bis head and neck. His companion !; 
was not so easily disposed of, though badly |i 
wounded. Liftiug his enormous trunk in !j 
the air, aud bellowing forth a scream of de- { 
flance, he made a rush at the jungle-wall. \ 
The two elephantine policemen, had | 
been narrowly observing his proceedings, j 
then cut in between him and the ram- «{' 
parts, and succeeded in turning him &om his ! 
purpose; but only to cause him to renew his | 
fierce attack upon another part of the defence.^. 

He rushed, at full speed, upon the part where 
our stand was erected, screaming and tearing 
up the earth, and lashing his great trunk 
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isom the ohk!Omii^iV»nf.bf fleah, bone^ 

and, muatde* iuuilies ekrieiftd/ftnd fainted bv 
tlie dozen: '^ntlemen hew&bled over each 
other towarcfi the Btftir% where a decidedly 
downward tendency w»b ashibitedi I would 
liftvn given a trr^ jiylt then, to have taken 
the seat occupied the day before by the Judge 
or the Collector, high amongst the branches. 
Sut in much leas time than I take to relate 
it, the furious animal, smarting under many 
buUeli wounds, had reached the verge of our 
stand,' heedless of the cracking of rifles, 

^ yrhoae.leaden messengers flew round his head 
and poured'down liis shoulders, harmless as 
peas. One last crack, and down the monster 
at our feet. That shot was the work 
of. a.'i^^re lad, the little son of a Kundian 
Coratef who, coolly biding his time, had fired 
his jnece close at the creature’s ear. Leaping 
from Lis place, the urchin flung aside his 
long tapering rifle, aid drawing forth his 
girqle-kiiife, severed the elephant’s tail from 
the carcase, as his just trophy. 

These two having been disposed of, and a 
degree of calm restored, the general atten¬ 
tion was direst^ towards the herd, which 
stiU remained in-tbeir original position. Fur 
a time fear seemed to hold them motion¬ 
less ; but when the extremity of their danger 
before them, a numlier of tlie boldest 
made a desperate rush at the entrance, but 
were easily turned back, when the watchers 
stirred up* the great gusird-fire, whilst, fi-om 
other parts of the ^lal, they were soon 
repellea by ui application of white wands. 
In fiiis way a good hour was spent, at the 
end of which time the creatures appeared 
.to give up the idea of any further aggres¬ 
sive proceedings, and remained subdued and 
-calm. 

A dangerous task Imd still to be pcrfomed— 
f^t of seoaringthe best of the herd for taming. 
X^f-ft'.do^en of the most active and skilful of 
the vi^bsgers crept slowly and carefully towards 
fnghtened group; each having a long stout 
cord m jungle-rope in his hand, with a nin- 
iiing noose aibone end of it. With ateoltliy, cat¬ 
like stens, these daring felbws went amongst 
the herd, making some of us tremble for their 
safety, Each m them selected one of the 
largest and strongest of the group, behind 
’ 'they crept; and, having arranged the 
” for action, they applied a finger gently 
e right heel of their beast, who fteJing the 
oh as though that of some insect, stowly 
led the leg, shook it, and replaced it on the 
jgvtimA- The men, as the legs were lifted, 
^aoed the running nooses beneath them, so 
that. tke elephants were quietly" ki|tpped, 
unknOM^to themselves, and with the’ktmost 
ease, men now stole rapidly away with 

(kq/ends of the ropes,) and, immediately mode 
th^ .flMit to ^e ends of the neareaP trees. 

however, were far from being 


'en^ieti%'Bhn^ to'bold, eft'e Who 
might put otdi therefore 

necesBi^ tosebiWt ^ 

^ntle lueads. l!l^ ,two tai|mlB|H|ls w 
thmi placed on active servl^ : 
deatly perfectly at home, and no 

directions' flm* their work. 'Walk»g slowly 
up to the nearest of the six captured anhhal^ 
they began to urge bim towards the tree to 
which he was fashed. At first tlie creature 
was stubborn^ but a few taps cm his great 
skull, and a mighty push on bis carcase, sent 
him a yard or two nearer his destination. As 
he proceeded, the man in charge of the rope 
gathered in the slack of it; and so matters 
went on between this party—a tap, a push, 
and a pull—^uhtil at length three of the ele¬ 
phants were close to the tree. Two other 
villagers then came forward with a stout iron 
chain. The tame animals placed themselves 
one on each side of their prisoner, pressing 
him between tliem so tightly as to prevent 
the ])ossibiiity of his moiung. In a minute or 
two the great chain was passed several times 
round the hind legs and the tree; and, in this 
way the captive w.is left; helpless and faint 
with stioiggling. The other five were simi- 
hirly treated. After which our party dis¬ 
persed, pretty well tired, and quite prepared 
for be-d. 

Early next morning I paid a last visit to 
the Kraal, alone; my friends were fairly 
worn out. The remainder of the elephants 
hafl been either shot or had forced their 
way out in one or two places. The si.x cap¬ 
tured animaJs were quiet—as well they might 
be, after their longfaat and iucessantstruggling, 
Towartls the end of that day, a verj' ismaTl 
portion of food was supplied to tliein, just 
sullicient to keep them alive. In this way 
they wore to remain for a week or two, when, 
if found sufficiently reduced in strength and 
temper, they were to be walked about, fijstened 
lietween two tame companions, who assisted 
very effectually in their daily education—not, 
perhafw, in the most gentle and polite manner, 
but still much to the purpose. 

At the end of two or three months, the 
wild and unruly.destroying monster of the 
Jungle might be seen quietly and submissively 
piling logs of el)ony in the Government timber- 
yards, with a purpose-like intelligence little 
short of that of man. 

A CJIRISTMAS PIECE. 

Ilf —— 

IllAOTEn PiLBT is a dunce. He returned 
from school four days ago, bringing a right 
hand with him that was ink-stmnra on the 
thumb and two forefingers to. tht second 
knuckle. By aid of pumice-stone, be has 
almost contrived to rub .Jhis, httle fingers 
white again, since he has beqn told that he 
must hold H tidy h$zid out to be shaken by 
aunts, uncles, and Mends this Christmae- 
Bruises have faded also from his person, and 
a joyous inn of rest, after six months of joltis^ 
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o» the road to Jf, the 

dunce’s_ ,. 

It to maneai'-^e %« Cimst* 

j]}as-dajj^Hi^iM|dren pUj about the gardea' 
WAika^4%p^th h^tn, i^ddy udth.Qoiatut 
v unnmfr ti^ugh the clear cold air. Miss 
Li^ie, a epocting character of nine years old, 
'nrith a fine silken mane of her own, wishes to 
iaxov who will be her horse, “ I wemt some¬ 
body who’s quick," says the fast ;young 
damsel; I ’ll have Tommy Pilby.” Now it will 
be seen that^ although Master Pilby, considered 
as a ^mmarian, was alow, yet was he quick 
and lively when considered as a horse, or, 
generally speaking, as a playfdlow. Sub¬ 
jected now, therefore, to the coercion of a i>air 
of packthread rein^ and whipjHjd severely 
with a lash of worsted, he is scampering and 
curvetting in an extraordinstry manner, with 
Miss Lizzie at his heels, along the carriage - 
drive. Now near the gate, while he is foremg 
a whole Cliristmas-load of happiness into 
a tremendous neigh, he is confronted by a 
guest, no less portentous than his terrible 
head master. Pilby may hesitate, Miss 
Lizzie, with infiamed ambition, shouts os tlie 
Doctor bursts upon her, “JJore’s a big horse!’’ 
Witli astonishment does Master Pilby see 
the Doctor yield to the solicitations of the 
little maid, and thrust his arras into the 
noose removed from his own now' liberated 
jierson. But there is a joyousness about the 
face of Dr. Grum which there is no distrust¬ 
ing, and lie gives the little dunce a cheery 
greeting, as he lumbers off clumsily enough, 
in answer to the “ Come up!’’ of his mistress. 
But Miss Lizzie soon cries out that he is 
veiy stupid, and advertises to her playfellows 
that there is a horse to be dlsposeil of. Master 
i Pilby anAw'ers the adveriiseraeut, and joy¬ 
ously assumes the reins; the Doctor prances; 
Pilby lays about his portly person the in¬ 
nocuous whip, and shouts at him imp.'itiently, 
“How alow you are !’’ The bell sounds 
thiough the garden, and the dunce and the 
dominie caper together in Uie direction of 
their Christmas dinner. 

Elsewhere, at .the same hour, a door in 
town is knocked at modestly by a yqung 
man, whose laded suit of black has been put 
on with care and neatly brushed, who has 
evidently laboured at his toilet to produce 
the utmost attainable demonstration of re- 
apoctabiUty out of the materials in liifi 
possession. To-day, if Dr. Orura were pass- 
mg, ho would take his usher lovingly by the 
li^dj on any other day a'friendly, coude- 
Bcending nod would be the Doctor’s greeting. 
But there is one wothin this house who has 
Iwen listening this half-hour for that modest 
little knock,and the poor usher knows well who 
is opening the door, and who it is tliat would 
kiss him as heartify as she now does eveiw day, 
though every day were dreary JFor a thousand 
years, if they could live as long, .and be together. 

But, lest a servant come, they must not 
liriger too long in the balL On any othw day 


Papa might frown fret at tha 

anprofitable match : *®e the 

dew joy in their daughta^taye^Jd^ whisper, 
by looks to one another, all, it “ 

God’e Christmas-day, and bngntcn tlla modest 
laoe of the poor usher with the aiEfeetij^n ot 
their welcome. 

•When they will marry, they commit toMmi 
who holds love blessed to determibe; but in 
a quiet room aiiart from all the Christmas 
guests, the maiden tells the usher how two 
months ago she mode as many notches in a 
card as there were days till Cliriatmae,iaad 
tore one off daily when she went to bed, and 
how her heart beat when there came to 1* 
but four—'three—two; and.how she pray^ ■ 
and feared lest accident might disappoint her 
when there was but one. Wliat the usher 
told the maiden in reply, her heart retains to 
feast upon Tuitil thero shall return another 
Christmas-day. 

Here is a grand ball in the country work¬ 
house, and your Polish balls are nothing 
to it! All the parish schoolboys and school¬ 
girls have been botanizing for a whole week, 
•and the white-washed walls of the schoolrooiu 
are superb with holly, and festoons of winter 
foliage and flowers. The meat is to be got 
over; never mind the meat—“ Please, sir, may 
we give three cheerswhen the pudding comesr’ 
No wonder they can dance; and what a lucky 
thing it is that schoolmaster knows how to 
play the fiddle! The men and women and the 
old crones come hi, and Christmas-day, by 
order of the Board of Guardians, is celebrated 
by a workhouse ball. .lieal negus is served 
out, and the eauviviulities are so kept up, that 
the very children do not go to bed till half- 
jmst nine o’clock. 

How is it with the faint-hearted little (Mneris 
in the dingy room, who keep their Christmas- 
dayatthe twenty pound schoolswhere there are 
no vacations ? W ho shall peep i nto the mystery ? 

But at Dr. Trout’s, which is quite another 
sort of place, we know how it is. Dr. Trout 
and M.IS. Trout liave thirteen children 
of tlieir own, and a fine flourisliing schoid 
into the bargain. They dine at home oh 
Christmas-day, surrounded by old pupik 
and hearty friends. And there are some of 
those old pupils whose race in the world hoA 
caused them to become wiser, even in his 
own way, than the simple-hearfed Doctor, 
and a great deal wiser in the way of 
what the world calls wisdom. But none 
of those whom he has taught regard him as 
an equal; all look affectionately up. Very 
little can a man be consdons of the worth, for 
good or evil, of his own mind, who does not 
feel something that is very earnest in the 
presence of another, who, whethcar for good or 
evil, him'exerted a large influence upon his 
charat^ri Nothing but good was ever attoi- 
b'uted to Dr. TVeut ; ana, therefore, hia old 
pupils Ipok up to him with reverent affection. 
l^eriutpiil<aobimwhatle8eOFe|ik and Latin, with 
a littto WKto Erendi, Oenuan, and Italiw, 






SCmii^pLD WOBDS. 


bare been 

i3ibiir''irell-remembe|id never 

vDaind vhat tbe-ieamt 
'Only to study «sia to ti»ek .^ipMelvefl as they 
grew older. "idiHli' the"i^: l!>octor taught 
anti taudit it kindly, txx^ i for that they loved 
liinn What a mii^ni&sim speetdi the young 
Barrister is making, who proposes bumpers 
for a toast 1 il^e is w fine young fellow; and, 
whatever tears, he may ween, hereafter, for a 
fee, there is aiam tear of Christmas love and 
kindliness sparkling about his eyelash, as 
he proceeds, through a stoi-m of appose, to 
eulogize “ outr dear old Teacher.” Theu the 
old Doctor rises to reply; and he must be 
srized with a demon—the good demon of 
Cbifotmas—^for he can only look utter bene- 
VedSBOe, and stammer out, “ Cod bless you all! 
happy.” 

Twit sits at the hostess’s right hand, 
b(^de a quieter, but not less frienduy board. 
I&e is thin, pale, bordering on fifty. There 
is a sweet smile upon her face; she is inex¬ 
pressibly lady-like and, quiet; but, iu her 
quietness, one feels a touch of resignation. 
She has but oue relation, who is rich, and does 
not encourage her intimacy. She keeps a 
school; and is now dining with the parents 
oif her eldest pupil. A very pretty, unaffected, 
plever girl that eldest pupil seems to be; 
and she sits hy the schoolmistress, lovingly 
watchful of her wants, and forcing all good 


that ImsaTwit has had some great grief; and 
the young ladies, of course,' interpret that 
into the fact, that she has had a lover who 
has died—or something cf that sc^t; but, of 
course, it had to do with love. And if she 
had a lover ever, the young ladies say, how 
wonderfully she must have loved him, because 
:4|i^ never bear her speak an unkind word of 
. one; and she seems to have, iu all her 
ijpietness, such energy for being good and 
tender, that they suppose he must have died ; 
to nobq^ able to love as Miss Twit must 
have done, could ever possibly have been 
deserted. Bo the girls tliiuk of the school¬ 
mistress so tenderly, that it would not cost 
even a vixef much pains to think, in return, 
tendarly of them. Nor are the parents, gene- 
raliy speaking, less solicitous about the gentle 
lady, who is so attentive to their giria Miss 
Twit, although quiet, will by no means be a 
dummy, when the curtains shall be drawn to¬ 
night, and the lamp lighted, and the pwloor 




eits) she knows more riddles than an 
el^hant cau carry, and they are not prim, 
sri^bariced things, but they have idl quaint, 
'eail^ answers, meant to make you huign. As 
a stage-manager over the performance^ acted 
obanoei^' she is the witti^ and cleveresk and 
defeMst oreatiure^ all her puj^ say. Miss 
Twrit creates -marvels of hai^nesB without 
nmeh oiriward variation from her gentile qiuet 
w^yv;' JLnd -thoM who make a happy Ohrisj- 


[ mss'are the folks'to. feel thaftoistnus 
and so we.,nBeci ito pity qa i 

at dihaez^ W the rmbt 'hoad^^q.hostess, 
under her eldest pupa’s yerf h^ carei 
Dame Earran gets but twopence a week 
jfrom the little boys and girls who learn of 
her what nouns are, and how murir is right 
times nine. The poor dame cannot sdh with¬ 
out her spectacles, and she needs them to see 
her Christmas mutton-chop. A tap at the door 
disturbs her while she is turning it over the to, 
andalitrie fellowwith “Please,oia’tfoi,moth^’a 
love,” produces a piate-fuU of roast goosri The 
mutton-diop is put by for to-morrow; hnd it 
had not reached the cupboard, before aporiim' 
“Mother’s love” does homage to the teariier 
of the childrem with an offering of pudding. 
Then there is a little rain of “Moweria love” at 
two o’clock; one drop is goose; two, beef; and 
four, pudding. Dame Farran hiid reridved to at 
at home and mink about a son far out at sea, but 
idle could not escape the Christmas hospitality. 

With whom does the French Caber dinC? 
or does he sit at home before a sheet of writing 
paper, and pour love, not upon it—upon the 
mother or the sister vividly presented to his 
mind 1 Has he received a Christmas greeting 
from Ms distant home, which lies before him 
on thin rustling paper, rustling with Ms 
frequent touch, as be reads and re-reads tender 
woras, the dew so rarely falling on his soul 1 
Does he sit by tiie fire after dinner with a 
portrait in his hand ? Does he think of a 
pair of blue eyes that may be bent elsewhere 
over a picture of himself, thinking of him as a 
something glorious and noble, not the mean, 
friendless ^iug he is sometimes thought to 
be while following his daily task in England 1 
We are all teachers. The baby who can 
only lisp, has truths to teach to an attentive 
pupil. We are all teachers, and we are ail 
taught, or should let ourselves be taught. A 
glorious Holiday iu the great School of the 
World is Christmas-day, when, thougli there 
be teaching, still every hard task is thrust 
into a comer, every birch is locked up jn n 
cupboard; and the one lesson of the day wMch 
we agree not to put from U8,/ind even to fetch 
down from the shelf and leara afresh, if we 
should chance of late to have forgotten it, is 
how to make peace on earth; how to be proud 
enough to forgive, and humble enough fo con¬ 
sent to be forgiven. 
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I ' 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNI'TY, 
AND MUSKETRY. 

"VF® were three Englishmen travelling by 
j the maR-trahi from London to Dover, ou our 
I ' way to Paris, one evening in this present 
; month of December, Ififll. The extensive 
! horse-dealer in the multiplicity of thick great 
i coats—the c^niet Cambridge man reading a 
j shilling repnnt of Macaulajr—and the present 
1 writer—did not find the eighty miles or so, 
I lying between Tjondon Bridge and the Custom 
House Quay at Dover, liang at all heavy on 
t their hands. There was a thick white fog out- 
I side, and a trifle of drizzling rain, and enough 
I frost to make the rails slippery ; but we were 
I as jovial, notwithstanding, as old travellers 
I on^t to be. The horse-dealer talketl volu- 
' minoualy of divers “parties” having a know- 
1 ledge of “ little mares;" and told us, quite con- 
i iidentially, that he intended to put tne brown 
I horse in harness next week. The Cantab 
{ discoursed of “men” who were going “up” to 
! the University; of Brown of “ Maudun ” wiuc- 
; ing somewhat too copiously with Jones of 
1 I Trinity; of how Muffle beat the Bargee, and 
j how Snaffle of Trinity had been chased four 
i miles through ploughed fields by a determined 
j' proctor, anxious to ascertain his name and 
I college. As to the scribe, he passed no ineon- 
I siderable portion of the time in endeavouring 
■ to ptll a pair of worstetl stockings over his 
boots; in talking a little, sleeping a little, and 
reading a little ma a change. 

'Now,on the Tuesday immediately preceding 
the eve of our journey, there had been an in¬ 
tricate poRtical evolution performed in Paris, 
called n emp-Wttat. People^ have gi’own so 
accustomed to revolutions, that they took 
this last revolution very quietly; expecting, 
doubtless, reciprocal tranquUlitwon the other 
side of the Channel. There was harvest of the 
evqping papers, a run of luck for the gossips, 
an ill wind blowing some considerable gootl 
to the “patterers ” who pervaded the fasliion- 
able squares "Until a late hour, procliiiming, 
with sonorous solemnity, Paris in flames, 
the red flag waving, and the President 
assassinated. « 

We went about our bti&Xi^,>however, very 
comfortably and quietly, UtailttA the Channel, 
and started from Boulogne «i^*he mail-bags 
and a locomotive post-offic«^ at two in the 


morning of Thursday, seeing nothing of tevoz 
hition, and nothing of arms or an army, - 
save one very imposing gendarme—a prize 
gendarme, with a wonderful cocked hat, a 
beard and moustache most martial, a sword > 
prodigiously long, and calculated, generally, 
to strike terror into the disaffected, and 
to awe the malcontents. But, as I had seeu 
him in the same marvellons costume several 
times before, (1 even' think I can remember 
him before they changed the unifonn, and 
when he wore jack-boots and leathers), and 
as I know him to be a peaceful warrior/willing, 
when off duty, to partake of a vertv aanieeUe 
or Catsis with yon, I did not argue, even from 
his grande tenue, any very alarming state of 
tilings. 

The stations, as in the grey dawn we were 
whirled past them, were all filled with soldiers. 
This hml an ugly look. My co-occupants of the 
carriage made various manifestations. The 
pretty traveller from America began to get 
frightened;—a pretty girl in a pretty bonnet; 
showing, as subsequent events disclosed, a 
prettier feice. She had a large fur mantle, 
and a soft voice with a slight lisp, had come 
straight from New Orleans to New York, 
from New York to Liverpool, from Liver¬ 
pool to London, and so, by this mail, to Paris, 
alone. Come ! The world is not so bad as some 
would accuse it of being, when a timid girl, 
not twenty years of age, can 'travel so 
many thousands of miles, and talk with a 
smile of travelling back again, when she haa 
seen her friends in Paris ! 

The horse-dealer, the Cantab, the writer, 
and, I grieve to say, the disagreeable genUe- 
man with the seal-skin cap, made divers 
futile attempts to sleep, and many more sue 7 
eessful to converse from Paris to LiU§. In 
the carriage, likewise, was a veiy large cloak, 
which, partially disclosing a despatch' box, 
and a button with a crown on it, I conjectured 
to form a portion of a slee|ung Queen’s 
messenger. 

So, iu the cold foggy morning, past Beauvais, 
Clermont, Creil, St, DCiils; and, by nine * 
o’clock, into the Paris terminal 

The look of things in general 'as sum ed 
an uglier appearance. ThffTlwiuffl^ mfle 
soldiers,, with their shabby great coats and 
bright muskets, swarmed in waiting-rooms, 
refreshment-roOms, and offices. The gallant 
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f tr u o ffm ii 

(Jrhy wiU fe'lw 

. ► 

pui}Hi!»ainlt. X%t HA vs foi 

tliftnU : th(stw|Mi>n>n of lii([K*S« ^ 
' i^l qaietly as iMnw, aa^d '«« 'were free to 
4owrt, * 

£^w, t dwoU, vhea iti Pam, m a hosteliT 
In (be Sne S( Houoi)d, ctobe to the chmw 
of St. !&(»eh. To dnaclt its hoapit ible jMrfe* 
ewfkirt, one is when tiitd, sleepy, and 
eaottmW«d'--wiim'a oaiiK t>bac;,a hat-bo]k,and 
« fftpai-boat or taro^-to take a cab, and, being 
reifQilved to ttijhe oha I aiUicd f<frth mto the 
emufryanl tn the tennum*) Theie wore no 
(mhs> BfMttmibasea no veliicies of an} desuip- 
notL 3m even a nheilbarrov Beilines, 
iC|j(tml|iai^ Sacrea dimes bianchea svlphides, 
a^MMtll^^Wturen bmugeoises—^all the inulti- 
' ftwmls ‘Hflsneties ot Fienth equipages, had 
™pfaj)eiiiad The shojis were bliot, and the 
mlww were appaientiy deserted, though iiu 
^‘TflillMsbie The liuth was, I had stepped into 
„ Sb^ged city 

j, iT asked one of the raiiway porters where I 
iMld get a vehicle * “ Monsieur,” he i epited, 
HKeiy pohtcly, “nowhere" Could 1 walk 
4own tiie jiue St Denis,, and so b} the Bouk- 
wrds into the Boe St ITouoiC t “ Monsieur 
it IS iiaposBible , circulation is impeded " 
What was I to do 1 My fiieml, tin poitcr, 
hod got an hour for his breekiast, and he 
wouli be enclMiM to caiiy my bag, and 
to oohduet me to my destination by streite 
udiere the^w was no aiqueheusiou of dis- 
tnrbaaoe 

And *0 we sot out 1 longed foi the most 
extortionate of cabmen T could hive ein- 
teaoed the most insolent of omnibiuicunductors 
/Tramp, tramp,tiamp, thurngh dieadtnl little 
ftreeti chok^ with mud, now, stopiied by 
barricades in course of coustruotion or of demo 
btlcm. now, entangled in a mob of the lowest 
,««ffeair , thieves, gaming — vagabonds ol tveiy 
‘i^eiOripUon'^-flying before the gendai mis now 
fleiified by a cordon of soldiery drawn acioss a 
ebeei. hurtled into the presence of the com- 
officer, interrogated,brow-beaten,and 
disttuasbd When 1 ^te that the railway 
tenHimis linear Moniiuartre, and that 1 
'entered Para by the Bamdre de I'Etoilo, the 
courteous reader wlio knows Fans can form 
some idea of how very muddy, wear}, and 
savage-teiuperod I was when I ariived at 
mmt inn, earnestly desmng to be able to 
^^(tke “ mine ease" in it 

Everyboily knows the court-yard of a French 
jiwbri How the host of waiters, chanibaf- 
■tdlds, porters, aud genei^ hangers-on, all 
to have notbInA^,(o do, lonnge 
*koToughly, a&oay long How 
m y wleidsitsplacidly, m aBpemesitd'alcovc 
m ■awnnaK.lwute, amoking cigarettes, drinkuig 
" r, aiid surveying each new 
_ „ . 'Prtwfied look m a boa-tton- 

the d^estiop of h^ 
«>» iraady iw a new one; how! 
Mb ''be beg hu pardon^-'ffirtt,' 
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whitthUrt^ aCu} hhite-jacheted* with the 
pretty darter of the oenw^hW. On the mo- 
mat£m itccs^teoif my arriviiLaiQ thesq things 
vew chaaged. waiters, champenmidde} boots, 
landlord, ooc^ ^p^irge, 

were huddled together in the hall. The oab- 
mea attached to the hotel, slumbered with'- 
in their vehicles, reduced to a state of com¬ 
pulsory inactivity. The portei—a torpid 
A nverynoi—-vaguely impiessed with a convic¬ 
tion that there was danger somewhere, had let 
loose an cnomous dog, with lather more of the 
wolf 111 his ooiuposition than was agreeable. 
The conciirgf'i pretty daughter hiul dlsap- 
peaiedfrom honian kfu altogethet , thectm- 
ciirqe hiiii«ielf, dcpiived of his usual solace of 
the femUetan of the “ Conatitutionnel,” smoked 
moibidly, ga/ing uitli a hxed and stony 
ngidif} ot vision at one of the dreadful 
proclamations ot the (Jovemnient, wlmh was 
past«l against his lodge, ind which tonveyed 
the ominous iiiliniatiou that eveiy one femud 
with aims m Ins hands, on, behind, or ibout, 
A batricailc, would bi instantl} shot-— 
m) If champ 

Bverytlmig, in fact, spoke of the state of 
siege Till newspapeiH wtie in a stale of 
siege, for the (.loMinmint had buspeudtd all 
but its own iimuedute oigans The offices 
oi the aentiiitions ‘ SidcU,’ the niercunal 
‘ Frisse,” tliesitine “Chailiaii,’ th« joiisl 
“Joiiinid iioui Rue,” weit ocnipied b} the 
militiiy, uid, to us Itiiglirfi, they whwi>eied 
i \ cn of a lui k ol ii tillery in the Hi« Vi\ u ime, 
and of aOovirnniciit piool le/wlei luthe print¬ 
ing office ol “ Cjalignain’s Messnigei,” striking 
out obnoxious j» iragmpbs by the dozen The 
provisions wcie in a state ol sugc , the milk 
was out, aud no one would voluuteei to go to 
tlie afmtera for moic , the cal«, (he commit- 
aujwnuirrtwiththeirtiuikSjWuebeBiegid, the 
vei} gas wiw slow in lonnugfiom the luain, as 
though the pipes wiic in a slate of shot No¬ 
body could think or sptak of inything but this 
coutoniided siigc 'liionght itself sppeaitd to 
be beleagueicd, lot no one dared to give it 
anytliingbut a cautious and quolihcd utterMfee 
TTie hotel was full of Enghsh ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, who would have been delighted to 
go away ly the fust tram on any of the 
ra>lwa}s , but theie might just aa well have 
been no tailwats, for all the goo 4 they 
were, seeing Uiat it was impossible to get 
to or from the teimiui with safety, I'he gen¬ 
tlemen weree valorous, tortamly—^there was 
a prevalence* of “ who’s affiaid ? ** sentiments , 
but they lead the French Bradshaw eai- 
nestly, and go/ed at the map of Fans with 
nervous interest — beating, meanwhOe, the 
devil's fnttoo As for the ladies, dear crea- 
tores, th<y made no secret of hheir extreme 
tenor ana despair The Mq 
ft igbtened at everv thing^and who will not even 
tcavel tn an onuubas, witih a sword ui a case, 
fbrfear it should was paralysed wither, 
mrd could oidv ejaculate, “ Massacre >" jllio 
rtroag-mindea Irmy of a certain age, who had 
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(^MMiad: Fei^ like evel^ otbe« eveeiaw, » 
cmoliaigious. ISemarking so anay 'sriiite £ises, 
so isAoli subdned utterance, so many cowed 
sod terrified looks, I thought it very likely 
that f might mt mghteue^ too. So, hsvkig 
beeitL Qp w the previous oigl^ I went to 
bed. f, 

! slept; I dreamt of a locomotiTe eag^c 
blowing up, and turning into the last scene of 
a pantomime, with “ state of si^e ” displayed 
in coloarcd fires. I dreamt 1 lived next door 
to an undertaker, or a trank-maker, or a 
manufacturer of fire-works I awoke to tlie 
rattle of musketry in the distance—soon, too 
soon, to bo followed by the loar of the 
cannon. 

I am not a fighting man. “ ’Tis not niy 
voeation, HaL" I am not asluamed to say that 
1 did not gird iny swoid on my tliigli, and 
sally out to conquer or to die , that 1 did not 
enbi'once myself at a secund-fioor window, aud 
jMck off, d la Charles JJl., tlio Icadeis of the 
enemy below. Had 1 been “ our own cor- 
resfxmdent,” 1 might have written, in the in- 
teivals of fighting, terrific accounts of the 
combat on cartndge panel, with a pen made 
fiom a hayonci, dipped ni gunpowder aud 
core. Had I been “ our owu artist,” I might 
have mounted a monster baiiie<ide—waving 
the flag of Freedom with one iiaud, and 
taking sketches with the other But l>eing 
ncitiier, I did not do anything of the kind T 
will tell yon wliat I did ■—1 withdiew, with 
f seven Eiigluihmeu as valoious as myself, to 
an apartinei.t, which I have reason to believe 
is l>elow the basement floor ; and there, in 
company with sundi y corff/bn* of pai titular 
cognac, and a large box of cigars, passed the 
I'emaiuder of the day. 

I sincerely hope that I shall never pass such 
another. We rallieil each other,talked,laughed, 
and essayed to |lng; but tlie awful conscious¬ 
ness of the horro? of our situation huitg over 
us 4be knowledge that within a few hun¬ 
dred yards of us God’s image was being wan- 
tofiiy defaced; tliat in the streets hard by, in 
the heart of the most civilised city of the world, 
within a stone’s throw of all Uiat is gay, luxu¬ 
rious splendid, in roris, men—speaking the 
same Isiguage, worshipping thi same God— 
were shootipg each other like*wild beasts; 
thkt every Ume we heard the sharp crackling 
of the musketry, a message of death was 
gone forth tc hundreds; that every time the 
uifornal artmery—“nearer, cleai-er, deadlier 
than before"*—* broke, rasHiig on the oar; 
the ^jpround WW cumbered with corpses. 
CHorfous wart X shoold Bke«the amAteura 
cf sham idiowy reviews, and scieutifio 

Ml prho^, to have fituh tui in the 
Mlar that same Thuis^ ah4 Uetoned to 
the rattle ktid^a roar. I Uke thtia to 


atieiod holmets. The bloody swords, 
dirt, the hoarse voices, unkempt beards. Glo¬ 
rious war! 1 think the sight of those borribte 
troopers would do mura to cure its adairets 
than all the oratora of the Peace Boidety 
could do in a twelvemonth ' 

We dined—^without the ladies, of enwne— 
aud sat up until very late; the caxmoil and 
musketry i oaring meanwhile, tiU neariy mid¬ 
night. Then it stopped— 

To recommence ag^i, however, on the next 
(Friday) moraing. xesterday they had been 
fighting all day on the hkmhivnrda, tnm 
the Madeleine to the Teni]>ie. To*day, they 
were murdering each othtr at BeUcville^ at La 
Chapelle Bt Denis, at Montmartre. MtmAlj 
the firing ceased at altout nine o’clock, >' 

heard no more 
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of what really took place in the streets onThUM- 
day; liow many barricades Were arueted, add 
how they were defended or destroyed. 1 (hi 
not pi-usume to treat of the details of the 
eumbat myself confining what I have to 
say to a description of whet I really saw of 
the social aspect of tlie city. The jounmhi 
have given full accounts of what brigadoa 
executed what manceuvres, of hownuHty ' 
shot to death here,«and how many bayoaiceds 
there. , , 

On Friday at^noon, the embargo Osa 
cabs was removed—-although th^ on mj*' 
omnibuses continued; and circulatiou fot!^f||M 
passengers became tolerably safe, 1 U| dmO 
Quartier St. Houot^, aud on the 
I went into an English cliemWa alum Hsfjit 
Aue de la Faix, tor a bottle of sodup^Mar. 
The chemist was lyi^ dead up*fltii:i^,|ibuit. 
He was goiiw fipom fate shop to anoihm; aotob- 
lidiment he the Faubourg Fotetontese, 
to have the button ahuf^ appimheadhig a 
dteturbanoe. Entangled ibt « momoat on the 
Boulevard, eloae to the Bue LepaUeder, 
among » crowd Uf %dQrtj*e8aed‘pe«0BS, priu- 
dpuUy EngliabuDd Antndttote, 
givwi to CMto the itealiveM. A chaige of 
Laiootoa wdkUMuk ^ men fidng their 
wantonly amo;^ dying crowd} and tJlu ^ 
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>«ra« shot dead. Scored of'timilur itt* 
' ddontstook place oft that dreadltd Utoredaf 
.^ttftertawn. Friende, acquainliMhceB, of my 
dim, had frundli^ neighbou^ relatioua, ser- 
* vaats, killed. Vet it was all aceidont, chatice- 
me(Uey<-excasable, of cotttae. How were the 
solcUers to disjanguish between insurgents and 
sight-seen ? Tiiese mordern srere, after all, 
but a few of the thorns to Ixj found m the ime- 
bu^ of glorious war! 

From ihe street whieh in ohl Paris times 
used to go 1^ the name of the Rue Royale, 
and whioli 1 know by the token that thero is 
>m - Rngliah ^tiy-cook’s on the right-hand 
side^ oomibg down; where in old days 1 used 
'(a smaR lad then at the Coildge Bourlwn) 
to fmeud my half-holida>s in oousunting real 
cheesecakes, and thinking of home. 

. -tain the Rue Royale, now called, I think, Rue 
i.’^flelail^imblique; J walked onto the jJace, and 
by the Ronh yard de la Madeleine, dcs Italiciis, 
and BO by the long line of that magnificeut 
tborpughfare, to within a few streets of tiie 
Porte St. Denis. Here," I htopped, for the 
simple reason, that a hedge of soldiery bristled 
ominously across the rood, close to the Rue de 
Faubourg Montmartre, and that the command¬ 
ing ofScer would let neither man, woman, noi 
duld pass. The Boulevards were ciowdeJ, 
almost impassable iiifact,with persons of every 
grade, from the “ lion ” of the Jockey Club, or 
«»e English nobleman, to the pretty giisette 
in her white cap, and the scowling, Ik ardud 
citizeu, clad in blouse and calotte, and looking 
veiy much as if he knew more of a bairicade 
than he chose to aver. The houses on either 
side of tlie way bore frightful tr.ices of the 
combat of the previous day. The Maison Doi'4, 
the Caf6 Anglais, the Opera Comiaue,Tortoni’s, 
the Jockey Club, the Beile Jarduueie, the H6tol 
des Affaires 4ti'ang^res, and scotes, I might 
almost say hundreds, of the houses had their 
windows smashed, or the maguificciit sheets of 
plate-glass starred with balls, the walls jiock- 
luarkw witli bullets; seamed and scarred 
and blackened with gunpowder, A grocer, 
dose to ^e Rue de Marivaux, told me that he 
had not been able to open his door that morn¬ 
ing for the deqd bodies piled on the step before 
it. Round all Ine young treps (the old trees 
were cut down for former banicodes in Feb¬ 
ruary and June 1848), the ground shelves a 
little ill a circle; in these circles there were 
pools of blood. The people—^the extraordinary, 
mnutable, consistently inconsistent French 


gum curiosity. They paddled in the pools of 
q^id; they traced cunonsly the struggles of 
jnPe wounded wretch, who, shot or sabred 


into the boles made by the 
It was as good as a play to 


'!lhe road ou either side was lined with 
dragoons airined cap-drpii. The poor tired 
horses were munching the forage udth which 
the muddy ground was strewn; and the 
troopers sprawled listlessly about, smoking 
their short pipes, and mendmg their tom cos¬ 
tume or shattered accoutrements. Indulging, 
however, in the dolce far nietOe, as they seemed 
to be, they were ready fur action at a moment’s 
notice. There was, aliout two o’clock, an 
alctie —a mumur of some tumult towards the 
Rue St. Denift One solitary trumpet sotinded 

hoot and saddle and, with abnost magical 
eelority, each dragoon twisted a quantity (d 
forage into a species of rape, which he hung 
over his saddle-bow, crammed his half-demo¬ 
lished loaf into his holsters, buckled on his 
cuiiass; then, spi-iiiging himself on his hoiie, 
sat motionless- each cavalier with his pistol 
cocked, .md lus linger on the trigger. Tlie 
crowd Ihiekcned; and in the road itself 
there was a single file of calw, carts, and 
even private ciuii.agcs. Almost every mo¬ 
ment dctdcliuicnts of ])riaoneia, mostly blouses, 
passed, escorl ed by c.iv.alry; then a yellow flag 
was seen, announcing the approach of an 
ambulance, or long covoied vehicle flUed with 
wounded soldiers , then hearses -, more pri¬ 
soners, more ambulances, onlerly dragoons 
at full g.xllop, ordeilits, military surgeons 
in their cocked li.ats and long h-ock coats, 
broughams with smait general ufficeis inside, 
all Btnokmg. 

As to the soldiers, they appear never to 
leave off smoking. They smoke m the manl- 
room, off duty, and oven when on guard. An 
eye-witness ot the combat told mo that many 
of tJie soldiers hiul, when cli.argiiig, short pipes 
in their mouths, and the ofiiueis, almost in¬ 
variably, smoked cigars. 

Ill reforeiue to the dibcipline of the Fiench 
soldiery, and their extreme trustwoitliiiicss 
against tbeir own eountrymen, I have heard 
some WISP men, within these few days, much 
astonished by, and virtuously indignant at, 
the testimony of certain wiiucsses, published 
in the “ Times ” new»])aper. They have their 
coiitiimation though (new .and strange ns they 
.-iro to such .aut hoi dies) in the evideuee of an 
officer of bOine iiiciit, called The Duke of 
Wellington, befote a Select Committee on 
Pnuishiuents in the Aiiny. The following 
liassage, occuis.— 

“ Upon servip^, do vou lonecive fliatthe discipline 
of the Anin, wlmli you hud nuder your command 
in the IVumsula, whs snpenor to the discipline of <((p 
F rench troops opposed to yon?—have not the most 
distant donht ol it -, mfamtely superior. 

“ Bupmur m respei l to the treatment of the oonntiy 
In which iliey were serving’—Notto be compared with 
it, even m tlien own conntiy, an enemy’s conutiy to 
ns; and to tliem, tlieir own country. 

“ In what respect was the Frem h Army eo inferior to 
men t —k geue^ syslcm of plunder; great laxity in 
the perfonnance «i their duty ; great iiregulanty ; in 
aliort, inegulfuity, whith wp could not venture to risk 
cxhttence on. ' 










, <* WflA it iiot Ae ftot, tbBt^tjhepeoi^ dame homd to 
JiiMtaw* %h«XL the I'.ngudh we to', oodnpy tl^ 

; faM|in{r them v^en the Freii^oh were to ooctipy 
tbnhf-~Tes, that, woe the'case.” 

At threie, there -was more trampeting, more 
ditimmiag, a general backing of horses on the 
fooir^taasengers, aunoancing the s^^roach of 
k»me important event. A cloud of cavalry 
came 'gailopmg by ; then, a numerous and 
brilliant group of staff-officers. In the midst 
of these, attired in the uniform ^.a general of 
the National Guard, rode Lcffis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

1 , sa^y him again 'the following day, in the 
Champs Elys6e, riding with a single English 
groom behind liim; and again in a chariot 
escorted by cuirassiers. 

’ When he had pa-ssed, I essayed a further 
progress towards the Hue St. Denis; but the 
hedge of bayonets still bristled as ominously 
as ever. I went into a little tobacconist’s 
shop; and the pretty tnarchande show'eil me a 
frightful trace of the passage of a cannon ball, 
which Lad gone right through the shutter 
and glass, smashed cases on cases of ci.gars, 
and half demolished the little toliaccoiiist’s 
parlour. 

My countrymen were in great force on the 
Boulevards, walking arm and arm, four 
abreast, as it is the proud custom of Britons 
to do. Prom thorn, I heanl, how Major Bongo, 
of the Company’s service, ■would certainly 
have placed his sword at the disposal of the 
Government in support of law and order, had 
he not been confined to his bed with a severe 
attack of rheumatism : how Mr. Bellows, 
Parisian correspondent to the Evening Grum¬ 
bler,” had been actually led out to besliot, and 
was only saved by the interjxisitiou of his tailor, 
' who was a Serjeant in the National Guard; 
and who, piisaing by, though not on duty, 
exerted his inflaeuce with the militaiy 
authorities, to save the life of Mr. Bellow s: 
how the reverend Mr. Paldstool, ministre 
Anglican, was discovered in a coni-bin, 
moaning piteously: how Blucke.y, the man 
who tmked so much about the Pytehley 
hounds, and of the astonishing leaps he 
had taken when riding after them, con¬ 
cealed himself in a coiJ-ceUar, and lying down 
on bk face, never stirred from that position 
irimi noon till midnight on Thursday (although 
I, to be sure, have no right to taunt him with 
his prudence): how, finally, M'Gropus, the 
' Scotch surgeon, bolted ineottincntly in a 
cab, n^h an immoiise quantfty of luggage, 
fKiwards the Chemin-de-fer du Nord; and, 
being stopped in the Hue 8t. Denis, was igno- 
miniously turned out of his' vehicle by the 
mob; the cab, together with M'Gropus’s 
trunks, being immediately converted into the 
nucleus of a barricade.;—^how, returning the 
fbUowing morning to see whether he could re¬ 
cover any jwrtion 6f bis efect^ he found the 
barricades in the possCssidn of the military, 
who;were quietly cooking their sou}} over a 
,fire principally fed by the remnants of his 


trunks and porfihant^i^y; uchereapon, fran¬ 
tically endeavouring' 'some ditjecla 

mem^ of his propel^wr^k, he 
was hustled and tonhe^;^f'ihe .'sqMkty, 
tlireatened with arr<«t, ana's^inwy 
vengeance, and nltuuately pairad«4\|pm nros., 
viemity of the bivouac, by bayon^t^:|with 
sharp pohits. ^ 

mth the merits or demerits of the 
I have nothing to do. But I saw the bcMp^ 
ferocity and brutality of this ruthless soliSw^r ' 
I saw thepi bursting into sho{>s, to. sear^ 
for surras or fugitives; dragging the ihmateS'^ 
forth, like slieep from a slaughter-houS^ ' 
smashing the furniture and windows. I saw 
them, when making a passage for a convOtf , 
ot piisoners, or a wagon full of wounded; 
BtriKC wantonly at the bystanders, with tbe . 
butt-ends of their muskets, and thrust at them 
with their bayonets. I might have seen 
more; but my exploring inclination was 
rapidly subdued by a gigantic Lancer at the 
comer of the Kue Richelieu; who seeing me 
stand still fur a nmnient, stooped from his 
horse, and putting his pistol to my head (right 
between the eyes) told me to “ traveler/” As 
I believed he would infallibly have blown'my 
brains out in another minute, I turned and flea. 
So much for what I saw. I know, as far as 
a man can know, from trustworthy persons, 
from oye-wituesses, from patent and noto¬ 
rious report, that the militaiy, who are 
now the sole and supreme masters of that 
unhappy city and country, have been per¬ 
petrating most frightful barbarities since the 
riots were over. J know that, from the 
Thumihiy 1 arrived, to the Thursday I left 
Paris, they were ilaily shooting their prisoners 
in cold blood; that a man, caught on the Font 
Neuf, drunk with the gunpowder-brandy of 
the caliarets, and shouting some balderdash 
about the RSpuMique democratique et mciale, 
was dragged into the Prefecture of Police, and, 
some soldiers’ cartridges having been found in 
his pocket, was led into the court-yard, apd, 
there and then,untried, uushriven, uuannealed, 
—shot! I know that in the Champ do IVIarB 

one hundred and ijfty-Bix men were executed ; 
and 1 heard one horrible story (so horrible 
that I can scarcely credit it) that a bfttoh^'01 ' 
prisoners were tied together with .rope%.J^b , 
a fagot of wood; and that the struggling mass 
was fired into, until not a limb mov^’ hor a 
groan was uttered. I know—and my informant 
was a clerk in the office of the Ministryuf War 
—that the dfficial return of insurgents ^tthd, 
was two thousand and mien, ana of Soldiers 
fiftemi. !]^ther long odds 1 ^ . 

We were in-doovs betimeii this Eriday 
evening, comnaring notes busily, as to what 
we had seen auring the daj^. We momentarily 
^pected to hear the art^erv ^ain, but, thank 
Heaven, tlie blooded in the st?e^ at least, 
was over; uid;;ihoagh Paris was still a city 
in a riegcj the h^iricadas were all demo¬ 
lished; and ahiMer struggle was for the 
moment crushed. ' . . 
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TI^Btroetaiwxt^ay-mre fuJl oC'lMttnM; 
iMt ftvea the aumber of fnaerttUi iibtJt took 
^»Uiio» were insignificant, in cotaiwrison to the 
: bAudIm of corpses which wei% oast into deep 
' without shxoud or coffin, and covered 

icith quicklime. I went to the Morgue in the 
' ^emooD, and found that, dismal chai'nel- 
it'^Kouse fiiUy tenanted. Every one of the fuui> 
j||tpn beds had a corpse; some, dead wit!) 
'^gunshot wounds j some, sabred; some, horriblj 
mutilated by cannon balla. Tliere was a 
oueas outside of at least two thtiusand people, 
laughing, taOdng, smoking, eating apples, as 
though it was somo pleasant R|)ectacle they 
were gcune to^ instead of that frightful ex¬ 
hibition. letj in this laughing, talking, 
smokhsg erowd, there were fathers who had 
missed their sons; sons who came theie dread¬ 
ing to see ttie coipaes of their fathers ; wives 
of.BooiidiBt workmen, sick with the almost 
OBitaioiy of finding the bodies of their 
husWnds. The \>odies were only exposed 
six hours ; but the clothes remained— 
a veiy grove of blouses.* The neigh bom iiig 
ehorenes were hung with black, and tbeie 
were funeral services at St. Itoch and at the 
'Madeleine. 

And 3 'et—with this Golgotha so close; with 
the blood not yet dry on the Boulevards; with 
corpses yet lying about the stieets , with five 
thousand Boldiers bivouacking in the Champs 
Elys4ea; with niourmng and huncntation in 
almost every street; with a brutal military 
in almost every pnuting-office, tavern, eaf6; 
with pFoolamatious tlireateuing death ami 
confiscation covering the walls; with the city 
in a siege, without a legislature, without 
laws, without a government—^this extraordi¬ 
nary people was, the next lught, dancing and 
flirting at the Salle Valentino, or the I^ado, 
lounging in the foyers of the Italian Opera, 
gosBijnng over their eau-suerfe, or squabbling 
over their dominoes outside and inside the 
oof^s. 1 saw Bachel hi " Lee Horaces; ” T 
went to the Vaniti», the Op^ra Comique, and 
no end of Theatres ; and as we w^ked 
home at n^fht through lines of soldiers, 
broo£aig over their bivonai's, 1 went into a 
restaurant; and. asking whether it had lieeu 
a 1«11 whidi Imd starred the magnificent 
fHer-glass before me, got for answer, “Ball, 
8 U‘'—cannon Iwdl, sir I—yes, sir 1” for all the 
world as though I hod inquired alxmt the 
muttem being in good cut, or asparagus in 
spason! 

Bo, while they were shooting prisoners and 
dancing the Sohotti'isshe at the Casino ; bury¬ 
ing their deail; selling brdomiet for waten- 
eniuw in the Palaus Boym; demolishing 
banicades, and staring at the caricatures in 
M. Aubert’s windows; taking the wounded 
to the bosiHtats, and stockjobbing on the 
'^tourse; I went about my business, as well as 
tha state of siege would let mo. Tuming 
mj ffioe homewanl, I todc the Bouen ana 
Havre JBailw^, and so, vtd Boutbamptem, to 
London. As I saw tbe last cocked hat of the 


last gendame disappear with the recedug 
{Her at Havre, a pleasant virion of the Uno- 
coats, oU-ekia hats, and letteredi edlaart of tho 
land Iwas going to, swam before my eyes; and, 
1 must say that, descending the oemiiaaion- 
ladder, 1 thanked Heaven 1 was an Kiglieb. 
man. 1 was excessively sea sick, but wS: the 
less thankful; and getting at last to sleep, 
dreamed of the Bill of Bights and Habeas 
Corpus. I wonder how thep would flourish 
amidst Liberty, Equality, Frateruity, and 
Musketiy ! • 

THE FIVE TEAVELLERS. 

TjOoe at the map, and see what a narrow slip 
of land unites the North and South Americas, 
and ilnves the manner, in {U’oceeding from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, round the icy 
stormy seas of Cape Hoin ' Since the days of 
the bueoaneers, the oveilaiid track bad been 
almost abandoned by Eurojteans, nufiil the 
discovery of the gold of (’aUioruia made a 
short cut indispensable, and we wmider tliat 
it was not abandoned, since never, within so 
nauow a space, have more leocfal physical 
difficulties been interposed. » 

Ill October last, as recently recordiffl iitiAe 
daily tieicc disputes, ending ii a mur¬ 

derous onslaught, took plwe lietween the 
native Indian bo.atmen at the town of Cliagres, 
on the Atlantic side of the tstlunus of I'anania, 
and the Anglo-American bo.itnieu. Tlic latter 
were desiious ol monopolising the profit of 
eonveymg piissengers to the Mail steamers; 
and, finding theiuselv es iinder-bid by the mure 
civil and Less cxtiavagant Indians, tliey pro¬ 
ceeded, aecoidiiig to tlio niaxiiua of Judge 
Lynch, to put dowu the opiiosition, by finng 
on and kUimg several Iiiduns. The Bpauuli- 
liidinii population had possession of the 
fort which commanded the o]ipoaito side 
of the nver where the Americana were en¬ 
camped ; and, were about to pour upon the 
maranilers a point-blank fire of artillery, 
when, fortunately, the captain of the British 
Mail steamer “Medway” wmt his boats on 
shore, anned, to piotect Biitish subjects. 
Ttirough Hue intervention, a truce was 
patchm up between the hostile parties. 

While the officer coiuiuandiiig the boats was 
engaged in this difficult task, his protection 
was claimed by five individuals ; whose tom 
and travel-stained hali-Bpaaish, liaLf-EngUah 
costume, and wlioso uncombed, unshaven, 
weary, excited; and hug^^d faces, gave them 
more the appeal aiice of randitti than nouest 
ti'avellers. Tliey hod been seized by the 
natives as Anglo-Americans, and were in 
danger of losing their lives in expiation of 
the murders committed by mffians of that 
nation. Fortunately, they spoke Spanish 
fluently; and thoir explanationa, backed by 
the officer of the “ Medway,” released tliem, 
and placed them saf* on board the Mail 
steamer. 

This party consisted of Mr. Young, secre-. 
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tuy of AdasiiBl Morooly, commanding the 
pi^o Fleet; Mr. HUnaWd, late Governor 
^ Vancottver'e Island; Captain Stanley Carr, 
Ibrmerly of Holstein, returning from Port 
Pliilip, Australw; and two servants. These 
gentlemen having arrived a few days pre¬ 
viously at Panama, as fellow-passengers in 
one of the Paniiic steamers from Guayaquil, 
(after a tour through and along the South 
American coast}, had arranged to join com¬ 
pany in a party across the [stiimus. Had they 
been less prc»«d for time, they would have 
remained some time at the city of Panama, 
which is not only one of the most beautiful— 
I but, in direct contrast to Chagres, one of the 
I healthiest—^ports of South Ameika. 

I At Piuiama, Mr. Periy, a relative of the 
celel)i'ated Perry of the Morning Chronide, 
is I’ritibli Coubiil, respected and trusted by 
all uudons. Before Ids iiouse, witb no other 
I protection than the British fuig wavuig over 
I it, t1 .1 travellers saw what looked like a pile 
' of bricks—^it was a yiile of bars of bilver worth 
j two miUiou of dollars 1 
I The first care of our traveUers was to 
I engage mules for the Loud journey of twenty- 
^ six miles to the town of Cnices; and hei'e they 
made the mistake of dealing with a fellow of 
the name of Joy, an Knglishiuini, instead of with 
one of the natives, as the latter would have suji- 
plied much better animals at a mucli cheaper 
[ rate. Joy’s mules, for the hire of which he 
I charged an ounce of gohl, turned out wretched 
brutes. On Ihi' following day, they set out 
over what was once a road, constnicted, and 
in many ])laccb hewn through solid rock, by 
I tho old Sfianiaiils ; but which, under tlie per- 
I petunl oontcsls and chronic fcebleiiess of the 
South American Beptibhcs, has decayed into 
S. mule track, encumbered with euomums 
rooks, interru}>ted by' quagmires, and almost 
perjH'iidicular preci))ices: so naiTow that, in 
many places, only one loailed mule c.an piiss 
I at a time; bordered on both sidi^a by forests of 
tropical trees, slimle, and croe))ers, so dense 
that it is impossible to ixiuetrate, tor even a 
j few feet, without cutting the w.ny with an axe. 
Along this cxeerable roail they proceeded 
beneath a tropical sun ; the dami> atmosphere 
laden with vegetable miasma, tho thermo- 
1 meter at ninety degrees of Fahrcnlieit; the 
wretched mules, struggllug along,often falling; 
j some dying. It was like travelling in the 
atmosphere of the great Palm-house at Rew. 
Indeed, the plants which fortncid the lioimdary 
line on either side, included miviy of the most 
rare, costly, and beautiful of those raiserl with 
great diificuliy in English glass-houses. As 
the party crept through a narrow defile, 
Captain Carr riding first, and the rest forming 
a long strolling line behind him, a tall lantern- 
jawed Yatucee, in a broad-briuundl liat, and 
a blanket coat, with a sabre in hiq hand, 
stepped out into the middle of the road, and 
asked the "stranger” if five Britishers had 
loft Panama that morning ? " Oh ye« 1" 
Captain Carr promptly replied, for bo saw I 


severe gUB-barrek peeping out of the thicket, 
"we are looking out for tb^.” “That be 
banged!” replied the fellow,* “you fioa-bead! 
we don’t go shares witb any one.” Nothing 
loath at being sa easily mktutBn tat a Califor¬ 
nian robber. Captain Carr spurred bis jaded ' 
mule, and pusheil on ; his party fblloweq!, one ' 
by one, and passed unquestioned. Had they 
been all together, or less hairy and ditte 
would, unquestionably, have been x«bW, 
if not muroered. What the Bhiae waa to 
the German barons of old, the Isthmua df 
Panama is to disappointed Calilorniana Tli^ ^ 
take up a position, and levy toll on tho gol^ ' 
carriers. 

After this providential escape, the i raveliem 
rode on; until compelled, by the exhausted 
state of their mules, to halt within ten mile# 
of CiTicoB, and to put up for the night at a 
ranclio, or Indian farm. They jrilcd their 
baggage outside, under charge of the Indian 
muleteers, and letired to rest in grass h.ani- 
luocks. They were too hot, too much amiuved 
with insects, and toc^tired, to sleep much. The 
walls of the rancho were composed of a sort 
of thatch. A mat hung over each of two 
d<K>r-wayB. About the middle of the night 
Mr. Young heard some pne inquiring in 
Sjunish oi tho nmletcei’s, how many Ik^kh- ' 
men were ni tlie liut. He immediately struck i 
a light, awaked his coiuiumions, and sallied 
out at one door, with a revolver in bis right 
hiuid, and a sword in his left; while Captain 
(Jarr sallied out at the other door, calluig on 
the ludronjRf very energetically to come on 
and liave a goad trml of fighting if they I 
were in the humour; but the inquisidvo gen¬ 
tlemen fled into the ilarkness of the forest, 
without even pausing to return two diots 
which were fired after them by way of parting 
salute. 

The next morning the party set out agmn, 
reached Cruces, and there hirw a boat with a 
crew, to row them to Chagres Here, again, 
they committed a serious error, in onga.png 
a large heavy wooden boat, large enough to 
convey the whole party, instead of two of the 
light canoes of the country. 

They set out; the rainy season liad com- 
menced; the river was rising from tho effects Of 
a thunder-storm higher up. Tliey were late in 
the year, and no one seemed taking the passage. 

At Cruces tliey saw a number of unhappy 
mortals in the last stage of exhaustion; 
victims of the poisonous nudaria of Gbagrea, 
being carried in litters* in the vain hope of 
Iwiug restored by the purer atmosphere of 
Panama , 

The master of the boat, an Indian, with 
three others, rowed the .English travelleiB 
down the river Cruces at a steady pace, 
assisted by the current. They sat under a 
thatched roof of palm-leaves, ailmiring the 
rich' variety of vegetaAion that fringed both 
sides of the broa4 stream, and tho gorgeous 
tropical birds that flew or floated across the 
waters: thinking their troubles at an end. 











Bttt ifc wiul*not so designed. Presentty, we bo*^' 
iBCru<Sk.upou the'huge half-sunk tree j a^hiiag,’* 
the .Axaerkaus call it. 

The bows passed oyer, tlxe stern stack fast 
'' i^d tilted up, the fbre-part of the boat filled 
With,water. For hours, thej laboured, en¬ 
deavouring to bale out the water and get 
clear of the snag; but their efforts were fruit¬ 
less, and they became exhausted under a bum- 
• ing perpendicular sun. Half dead with thirst, 
they were unable to use the waters of the 
river, which recent rains had rendered not 
only turbid, but almost fetid with the decayed 
vegetable n^ter and mould of the banks. It 
became evident that the moment the boat 
slipped off the snag, she wo\dd sink like lead. 
No sign habitation was to l»e seen on either 
shore; each distant about half a mile. At length 
the owner of the boat, in despair, determined 
to swhn to land, and tiy if he conld obtain 
. help, although, from the denseness of the 
fore^ 'it seemed a vain hope. He sprang into 
the riyer, .which was loinniug at the rate of 
nearly ten knots an hours swimmiug as only 
ah Indian can swim. They watched him with 
'■ their glasses until he I’eached the siiore, ap- 

C ntiy much exhausted, caught hold of the 
dies of a drooping tree, and then, the 
forest being too. close for him to penetrate, 
crept away on his hands and knees along 
the shallow margin, disappeared, and was 
never seen more. No cfoiibt he was de¬ 
voured by alligators ; for, shortly afterwards, 
a crowd of these disgusting creatures sur¬ 
rounded the boat, poking against it with 
their binnt muzzles, and looking as if they 
made quite sure of an early meal fram its 
contents. 

In this fearful position—at a time when 
there seemed no hojie of rescue—very small 
canoW paddled by two boys, conveying a young 
Indian girl, came gliding down the stream. 
As soon as the girl saw the state of affairs, 
she landed at tl^ nearest open groxind and 
sent the canoe, which was only capable of 
holding two in addition to the boys, to the 
rescue. 

When the canoe came alongside the boat, 
a contest arose among the Englishmen, not 
as to who ahdWd go first, but who should 
go last. Mr. Young aud Mr. Blanshard in¬ 
sisted that as Captain Carr W’as much their 
senior, it was right that he should' have 
the first chance of safety. On the other hand, 
Captain Carr maiutqhied that, independently 
of Mr. Young’s character as bearer of the 
despatches, it was better that those who had 
netauy years unexpended should survive, than 
■bne who, in the natural course of events, had 
seen, a large share of life; besides, he could 
■ swim, and they could not. Captain Carr car¬ 
ried his poiut^—a very important point, too; 
.for, it seemed probable that when part of the 
paasengftrs Were itanoved, the boat Would slide 
off/the snag and sink, leaving the occupants 
the-'tv^o chances of being drowned or'de¬ 
voured. The Ipdions pressed forward to 


WOBDS. ” ' 
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escape as soon as possible; bqt BobinaaB,.'M^. 
Blanshard’s seiraut, declared be Whuld . 
to the boat as long as Captain Ci^' did, tubd 
would not leavewititouthim!—atridtof inai^ 
gallantry which deserves record, jit* ^ngtn 
all were landed safely on the little jkomontory, 
with a small portion of the baggie. The 
including a series of manuscriA journals,(C&p- 
lain Carr’s Journey’S through me three Colonies 
of Australia,) went to the bottom as soon as 
the last man stepped out of the boat. 

As they landed, they were received by theii; 
preserver, the Indian girl, whose beauty,'in¬ 
dependently of the great service she had 
rendered, made the term “guardian angel” no 
exaggeration. Although already a wife and 
mother, she was scarcely more than sixteen 
years old ; below the middle height; per¬ 
fectly jiroportioued; with regular Grecian 
features, most ex^piisite hands and feet, dark 
deep melting eyes, and a profusion of ghwsy 
black Imir, wliich flowed over her shoulders 
beneath a broad-leaved Panama hat, trimmed 
with blue ribands. Her dress consisted of 
a robe of gay striped muslin, with a thin 
petticoat, open at the throjit, aud descending 
h.alf-way down her bare statuesque legs. Her 
complexion was scarcely darker than that ot 
2 U 1 llaliuii. 

She was sitting, cross-legged, on the ground 
when they landed, smoking a cigarette; but 
rose to receive them with the grace of a 
prince.s.s; condoled with them on the loss of 
their valuables, aud conducted them to her 
farm, sifter having sent for her hmsbaud; who 
was working about a mile off. 

As tliey walked up towjirds the farm, a 
little naked boy, about three years old, ran 
out to meet his mother ; and, after embracing 
her, asked and enjoyed, with all the relish of 
an .English child for lollipop.s, a smoke of his 
mother’s cigarette. 

Mr. Young, zindous to lose no time in 
delivering hm despatches, hired a small 
canoe, and iwoceeden, in spite of the danger 
of night tnivelUng, up the river in search of 
a canoe large enough to convey the party to 
Clmgros. In this attempt •ho was success- 
fill; aud the next day they arrived at the 
“ Plague Oity ” of the Atlantic; where the 
white inhabitants may he divided into three 
chosses; strangers just arrived, the dying, and 
the dead. In the morning you are quite well; 
at midnlay you feel a little sick; at midniglit 
you are burietk This is literal trmtli. Ai^ 
narrowly fallixg victims to the natives, jrlstly 
provoked by the barbai-ous assassinations coai- 
mitted by tire Anglo-Americans, they' safely 
reached the deck of the “M^way,” ana, 
with the help of soap, water, razors, and 
decent garments, recovered the appearance of 
civilised beings. , 

At Chagres, the railway works were flus- 
Mnded in consequence of the rainy season. 
The piles driven for the purpose of canying 
the permanent way thypugh some miles of 
swamp, seemed already rotting. , 










AN ENGIJSHMAN’S CASTLE 


. The above Mcoumt haa been commuiucated 
by ■* passenger, who bad frequ^t (SbifverBa- 
tlobs with the travellers. 

AN ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE. 

Though every English houaekeeTCr is said 
to be, and is, in the eye of the law, theo¬ 
retically at least, the lord of a castle, I should 
like to know how many times out of ten, the 
lawful master of the house—the payer of rent 
and taxes—may be the real lord, enjoying all 
the rights and privileges, the security, the tran¬ 
quillity, which might be supjxjsed to be com¬ 
prised in the idea of a castle. And how many 
times an exaggerated respect for the liberty 
of another, to u’hom he has alienated a tithe 
of his home, makes his horise no longer his, 
but his lodger’s castle. And how often it is 
his wife’s castle, or his friend’s, or relations’ 
castle; and how often he is subjected to such 
annoyances, from within and without, as make 
it, in these days when the law no longer 
recognises the lord's right to project a domestic 
disturber from an engine, or to stand at a 
loop-hole, and pick off besiegers with a cross¬ 
bow, only a keen satire to remind him of the 
maxim. If there were any chance of getting 
them filled up honestly, 1 would like to' have 
schedules, with columns for every one of these 
questions, left at every castle in the kingdom, 
on a certain day. A blue book might ^ the 
result, which should give to the foreigner 
correct notion of the English home, called, 
with self-glorification, a Castle. 

Ask my old school-fellow, Knightbell, who 
is in the unhappy jxisition of the hare in the 
fable—having many friends—and who deserts 
a eomfoilsible home, (where liis own nume- 
t^us family, besides some of his relations by 
marriage, make his happineas their constant 
study), to consume the midnight oil over 
Tho-mpson's Pniclice of Obstetric Physic, in an 
inhosjjitable chamber, in a house in 1{—cq—t 
Court, i have a sincere esteem for Knightbell, 
and I know what he has undergone. No sum 
of money, no friendly desire to remove the 
unfounded suspicions of liis amiable wife; no 
incentive, short of I’acks and thumbscrews, 
applied in the darkest dungeons of the In¬ 
quisition, amid the shrieks and demoniac 
laughter of other tortured victims; should 
ever induce me to insert the three vowels 
which are necessary to complete the name 
of his place of retreat. Only, myself, and a 
trusty and devoted retainer^ who knows 
Inhere to find his master when certain 
events, which wiH take place at uncertain 
hours, require his prompt attendance—could 
make that name intelligible to the public. 
We are the sole depositaries of his secret; 
and, unless Mrs. K, should, Dfdilah-like, 
wheedle it from him iu a moment qf fond¬ 
ness and confidence ; or, unlcifes one of my 
frleudV niost persevering of button-holders, 
under the direction of a clairvoyant, and 
guided .by a bloodhound, should tinck his 


footsteps to B—cq—t Court j it will remain 
for ever unknown to the worid ! It ie vain 
to say that my friend might, by a determined 
exercise of the will, have aeoored that peace 
and tranquillity at home, which he is now 
compelled to seek beside a solita^ hearth, 
and in a Btrangei-’s dwelling. Ifyhu dq, not 
happen to be one of the many fitienda alluded 
to, making that remark in keen dexisiou, 1 
reply that it is impossible to ima^e what 
you would do in any man’s situation, unless 
you can fully identify yourself with that man, 
and take into account the whole of the dr- 
cumstances in which he is placed. Poor E., 
who endured much, and long, before ho 
suffered himself to be goaded into the step 
which I have' described, is of a gentle and 
amiable disposition; but his household, I re¬ 
gret to say, is not iu that state of order which 
can only be insured by unity in the directorship. 

Again; I know another gentleman, w*hose 
name I am not at liberty to publish. If 
you were to call upon him (supposing you 
knew his name aqd address), and casually, 
in the course of conversation, were to say 
(iwlmiltiug you were sufficiently intimate 
with him to make a familiar observation of 
the kind), “an Englishman’s house is his 
castle ; ” would that seem to him other than 
a bitter sarcasm? Might we not expect 
that his eye would fix itself upon you, with 
the intensity of a basilisk’s; that his nostril 
would dilate; that his lip would curl; that 
Ills brow would darken; in short, that his 
whole countenance would undergo a rapid 
transformation. His story is pretty well 
known, but it may be told in a few words. 
On a windy afternoon, in the month of March, 
1848, shortly after the occun’ence of those im¬ 
portant events in France, which drove the 
King of the French an exile (with an assumed 
name) to the shores of England, a gentleman 
—whose beard and moustache betrayed his 
foreign origin—^prnceoded, followed by a porter 
bearing a cai-pet-bag, through a retired and 
quiet street in the neighbourhood of Soho 
Square. From his glancing alteraately at every 
house ou ciich side of the way, it might have 
struck the casual observer, that ho was seek¬ 
ing for some particular house, in a street whose 
doors had been numbered according to the 
independent whim of various proprietors; or 
that, knowing no munbor, he sought, by an 
effort of memory, to recall the outward charac¬ 
teristics of a house that he had visited long 
ago—perhaps iu the sunny time of boyhood. 
But, ujion more careful observation, it would 
have been seen, that ho did not Stay to look 
above the knockei-s, nor did he ^ance upward 
to take into his eye the general appearance 
of each house, but merely gave a hurried look 
at the ground-fioor windows, and passed on. 

Such a course readily suggested to a thought¬ 
ful mind that he was seeking a lodging. He 
stopped at last before a house having the words 
“ Famished Apartments to let,” in the window, 
and. “ Mr. —t, {urchitect,” upon the door. lie 
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ktititMsk^d,entered, and saw tliearcUitect (whose cftnse the Englishman has a stmt door, and 
lut^, 1 hare before s;iid, I am not at liberty the Frenchman has none, that the former la / 
to, {inblUh}; the a]>artiuent8 were taken, re- more free from disturbance and an&oyMntoJ,. 
ie^nces were given; two months’ trial showed Nay, the street door is itself, instead of being. 


to be a nomeman in his own country) for a know if I want a door-niat, a rope of oniony 
term of three years cortein. Up to this point a “History of England,” a "Family Devo-' 
there is every reason to believe*that the pro- tion,” " Views of Palestine,” coming out in 
ceedings of the foreigner were taken in a sixfteuny ptirts, specimens of drapery wiiidi 
tend /wie spirit. Tune rolled on. They were " I needn’t pay for, at present,’^ crockery. 


I 6ond fide spirit. Time rolled on. TUey were i ” i needn't pay lor, at present," crocJtery, 
' now at the end ^of tTuue, in the same year, a a box of steel-pens, matches, a Dutch clock, 
j period at which an unsuccessful insurrection a paper of needles; or to know whether I 
: m. the Freudil capital, besides certain re- have any old clothes to exchange for money, or 
j' actionary mtosur^ in other parts of the Con- plates and dishes, or geraniums (with no 
tinent, liad sent another wave of foreign im- rootstotlieni); or any old umbrellas, or bot^es, 
migranoxL to break upon our shores. One or bones? If 1 hail any rags to sell; or knives 
I afternoon smother foreigner knocked at the or scissors to grind ? There is a good deal of 
) arcllitect’fl door; he was enveloljed in a singu- tinibejr about my house, which conducts the 
lar giurment, which appeared to the English sound, and my hearing is painfully acute, 
eye to partake equally of cbe natures of a coat No part of my jiremiscs is sufficiently remote 
and a cloak, being fantastically braided in from the street door to protect me from these 
front, and ornamented behind witli a large noises. J sit up stairs, and hear these c.al1s : 
hood, shaped like a heart, and lined with many atiiue clenching my teeth, and muttering 
crimson. A tali man, bearing a case, which bitter things of my disturbers—things which, 
appeared to contain a violoncello, or some methinks, they woulil hardly like to hear, 
other bulky musical instrument, was beside H. (whose case lately came under my 
him. I'he foreign nobleman met him upon notice) has to thank his living in an Euglmh 
the threshold, uttered a cry of mingled sur- Castle, with a massive knocker, for being dis- 
prise and delight, flung him.self into his arms, turbed at his studies the oilier night, while 
and embraced him with fervour, to the great his servant had gone for the triraestrial boll- 
astonishment of an uiiinarried laily, who re- day. Now if he had lived in France, and in- 
sided, with a parrot, in the parlors of the stead of enjoying the hollow boast of being the 
op^Kwite boose. The rest is easily narrated— master of the house, he had been content to 
i it IB an ofk-repoated tale. The first floor of merge his individuality in the joint-tenantship 
! the architect’s (iiitherto) unassuming home of something like a castle, witli a i>orter to 
' was brilliantly illuminated every evening; guard the gate, and to hold a preliminary' par- 
■: numbers of foreigners passed up the stairs, ley with all intruders, he would not have been 
I and were never seen to come down again teinjited to indulge in that hasty exclamation 
I by the last person retiring to bed in the upon throwing down his book; he would liave 
' architect’s family. Mingled soiimis of many been s|jared tiie humiliation of answering, in 
I voices and instruments (in wliich the deep {lerson, a summons at his own street door: 
tones of the ^oloncello were always predo- he would uot have been startled by a black- 
ininant) were heard by the architect, his ened face, asking, in a hoarse mysterious 
! family, and every one else in the street. The whisper, the singular question “ whether the 
• architect reittonstmted with tlie foreign noble- master wanted such a thing as a tun o' coals 
j man ; who declined to restrict the amuse- he would not have had the trouble of explaitt- 
j menlg of his frte^j to whom, he said, he was ing, in his own good-tempered manner (which 
i indebleil for th^^ife of an only sister, once has endeared him to all who know him), tlmt 


present,’ crockery. 


Ij to whom, he said, he was ing, in his own good-tempered manner (which 
ife of an only sister, once has endeared him to all who know him), tlmt 


saved by his intrepidity in stopping the horses the purchase of a ton of coiils is a grave 
of her carriage, which were fast hurrying her matter, and not usually negotiated with -a 
towards a precipice. The landloni offered a stranger who knocks at yonr door at an un- 
compromise, in vain; wrote to the “ Times” seasonable hour: he would not have beem 
newspaper, and applied to a magistrate. The tormented witla tlie information that “ the 
latter told hijiU tfaere was no remedy, and the cart was jiat aouud the corner,” and that 
proverb aljWit an Englishman’s eastle, turned they could be put in, within five minutes, fon 
oiiMo mockeiy, a delusion, and a snare.” twenty-one and six. He would not have been 
ory may be a trite one; but it is provoked to shut the door in the intruder’s 
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i ehitocter. 


pSnglkshttan does not live in a great house, to iieaxisuch language as "Would righteen 
li A^nndtod other people, and consign bob break your Wk ? ” howled several times 
r of KIs chamber to the tmnds of a prying ^throngli his keyhole; which '♦'Olgar idiom hiw 
he effioys more privacy or tean- lieen kindly translated for me by young ,Mr. 
ihW thah the Frenchman. It is not be- Phast, of Somerset-honse, into the politer 
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AK l!»OLTSHMAN*S CASTLK iS3 

terms ol^ “Would eighteen shillings bo too to say tl^t “myself and friends reside in 
iltueh payment for you to ma^e, in the London,” does not mean that we are within 
present state-of yottr means 1” twelve cabman’s miles of .each other, when 

' I rather think the idea of a place where half our days are wasted in. walking &oni 
one cap repose, after the rude combiit of daily place to place, ana aJl for the sake of the 
lift, as well as the idea* of strength and se- privilege of each ofus having a kind'of fsaatle to 
Surity, is meant to be included in the expres- himself with garden behind, and the Water laid 
siou, that “an Englishman’s house is his on,—I say, when we are constantly flingpug in 
castle.” It is a mockery to tell me that the IVenchman’s teeth, oratorical sentanees , 
nobody has a right to attack my home, about “domestic peace,” “sacred hearth- 
to break open my door, to Iwre a hole in stone,” “children climbing our knees ” &c., it is 
my wall, to violato the sanctity of my hearth, only fair that he should be informed of a few 
while they break my bell-wii’e,' smear my of the drawbacks. Are we to be going on 
door-step, lift the ponderous iron ring in the forever, bragging of not being over-pai’tial to 
mouth of that animal ou my door (who seems balls or theatres, disliking masquerades, UMiig 
to grin at me in derision every time 1 enter), plain joints at home and detesting nutaumnii} 
auif give such single and double knocks jis holding evenings at the cafi in detestation;' 

“ throb thunder through my castle floors,” all hating the click of dominoes, liking carpets, 
day, and especially in the morning. Any one and abowinatlng wood fires, and saying not 
whose castle happens to be in the suburb? of a word about these things ? Did 1 not, con- 
London, will know that 1 am no fighter of ceiled J. B.! who kept me awake, from Paris 
shadows, no hypochondriacid writer of letters j to St. Ouen (you who have thrice appeared 
to the newspapers; but'u man with a genuine to me since, in (Ifeams, in very likeness of 
grievance. 1 am not only attacked inces- Gog or Magog, I don’t know which)—did 
santly', but subjected to insulting oifers from 1 not listen to you, for six mortal nours, 
the enemy himself, to victual arul furnish clisconrsing of England, glory, hearthstones, 

! me for the siege. Tt is nothing to me (I say and the like, to thy moustached neighbour, in 
i this with all respect to those pul)lic-Bpirited j French less intelligible to him tlum to me ; 
men who have Bi»oken before me) that these till (out of sheer exhaustion) he admitted the 
grievances have been stated before in public, social degradation of his n.itive land, and 
print. So long as the annoyance is allowed dropped into slumber about twenty minutes 
to increaae and continue in a rampant state, before a fresh smell of sea-weed and a 
I swear by the waters of Styx (lifting up my stentorian notice to prepare our billets came 
right hand), and under the penalty of loss of I in at our carnage window; and shall I not 
n«!tar, and forfeiture of one hundred years of introduce him to you beside tliat hearth, 
Elysian bliss, not to cease to rsiise my feeble in the centre of tliat castle, that he may 
(though, I trust from the justice of my com- see your weakness, as the valet espies that 
plaint, strong) voice against it. If I were of his master, according to a proverb, which 
< practically, instead of theoretically, the lord cannot be unknown to that long-suffering 
of a castle, or in any position that would Gaul ? Was it strange (I ask), wien I had 
beoi' a cotiiiMirisou with the lonl of a castle, taken a secret determination to arm him 
should X endure one of these annoyances ibr a against another such attack from one of my 
moment ? Or should I not arise from my countrymen, with a truer picture of the iu- 
slumlier, and sliake them off, as the lion tenor of the Briton’s castle, and had followed 
shakes the dew-drops from his mane 1 Should him closely for that purpose, from the station 
I not, in the former case, rather cause to bo to the steamboat—was it to be wondered at 
collared the fisst intruder, and should I not (1 say), seeing my beardless chin, my uu- I 
have him brought before mo, like a jioacher mou,stfiched lip, and hearing my cry “hold 
before a landloi-d i Shouhl I not ask him, hard,” to the Frenchmiui, who was letting go 
I in blank verse, or in recitative (like Dake the heiid-rope, before I had got aboard—it 
j. Borgia, at Her Majesty's Theatre), how he at all remarkable that he shrank from me; tlist 
I darra to insult me in my castle-hall ? Ami suddenly finding my eye fixed upon him, he 
j waiting (for form’s sake) his reply, should recoiled; that he resisted my attempt to com- 
I 1 not immediately coiamuuicj|te to the Dutch- mence a ponversatiou, with less politeness . 
dock man (supposing a Ijptch-clock man than I had generally met with from his com- j 
jto be the first victim) that his hour was patriots; that on three several occaiBions he : 

I come? Or to the onion man (with a like sup- adi-oitly went round the funnel to escape me ; ' 

I position) that I was about to reciprocate his and once fled to the forecastle, preferring its j 
I oflSdous offer of a rope ? Should I not, in short, inferior accommodation, for awhile (although ^ ; 
have slung out one, at least, of my invaders—a he had paid chief-cabin fare); that, when I * 
t^rible exiunple to the rest—^upon the top- gi-ew heated with the chase, and, determined 
most of my tettloments, long ago 1 , not to be baffled, 1 approached him, with the 

I say, when we boost to <he Frenchman intention of whispering in his ear, “ Fear not, I 
thkt ;we do not pile our houses one upon am your friend,” he ana4enly disappeared down 
I another, tp the eighth aitd nhith atoiy, out the companion-ladder; and retired to bed ? If 
I cut them into thin slices, and spVead them thisshouldmeettheeyeofJ.B., he is earnestly 
I' over the green fields to such a stretch, that requested .to answer this chain of questions in 
















HOtT^aOI^ WOBPS. 
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the 'iffifiaa^ve (if he can), and generally io their milk teeth have been shed. Bat ohaooe 
vpoiider upon this article, and the moral that has brought them to the feet ofthegbbd&ii^ ;- 


It poiata. _ 

THE VOICE OF’ CHEER. 

From Heaven there comes a voice of cheer, 
In ennshinc and in shade; 

I'bungh oft its tones we will not hear, 
When most we need their aid. 

Did we hut listen, we should feel 
Our heavy hea^ grow light; 

And gather streugtli, in woe or ^Yoal, 

To tread the path of right. 

It whispers o'er the cradled child, 

Fast lock'd in peaceful sleep, 

Ere its pufe soul is sin-hegiiiled. 

Ere sorrow bids it weep. 

It soothes tlie mother's ear with hope, 
like sweet bells' silver chime, 

And bodies fortli the nnkiiowii sc<i])i- 
Of dark mysterious Time. 

’Tis heard in manhood’s risen day, 

And nerves tlic soul to uiTghr, 

Wlten life sliiues forth withr fullest niy, 
Forewarning least of night. 

It speaks of noble ends to gain, 

A world to mend hy love, 

That tempers streugtli of hand luid brain 
With softness of die dove. 

It fulls upon the aged ear, 

Though deaf to hnniiui voice ; 

And when man's evening closes dieur, 

It bids him still rejoice. 

It tells of bliss beyond the grave. 

The parted soul to thrill; 

The guerdon of the truly brave, 

Who fought the powers of ill. 

LITTLE RED WORKING-COAT. 


and the children who would utru^Ie to bb 
honest are assisted prudently, and restored to 
their old scene of corruption, the streets, to' 
invite the custom of a kindly pubUo, each 
with his red coat and blacking wttle, or his 
red coat and broom. Mercuries and brassers 
are to follow—quite new trades, you see; for 
Little Red Working-Coat competes with no¬ 
body, and elbows nobody out of a living. He 
starts his own trade as a liandy little boy, and 
trusts that he shall merit patronage fi'om a 
discerning puldic. 

There are in London more than a hundred 
Ragged Schools, and the superintendent of 
each school recommends to the good fsbry,' or 
the Ragged School Shoe-black ^cioty, those 
boys who are most ready and worthy to be 
trained and employed. Of more than sixty 
little red coats who have been entrusted with the 
blacking bottles of office, twelve have retired 
from the streets into situations, seven liave emi¬ 
grated to Australia, nine have been dismissed 
for misconduct. Their earnings during the last 
summer amounted to more thaji five hundred 
pounds; being an average for each boy of about 
two shillings a day. Nearly a hundred pounds 
of tl)e whole sum was eanied in Hyde Park ; 
where each boy miglit have been fully occu¬ 
pied had be possessed five pots, five sets of 
brushes, and five jiair of red arms. As a con¬ 
sequence of this good patronage, it follows 
that many of the boys have hived a little 
honey for the winter. One West-end capitalist 
lias already more than seven pounds sterling 
invested in the Bavings Bank. 


LITTLE RED WORKING-COAT. Tke Little Red Working-Coats of ]Undon 

_ are an orgsuiised brigade. They assemble tor 

Little Red Woeking-Coat, saved from the ; prayers every luoming, at seven o’clock, in a 
wolfthatfatteu 3 iuourLomlonalley 8 ,isnowi’e-| house not far from Charing-cross; and to the 
gularlysetupinbuaiuessin our London streets. I same place they bring their eaniiugs every 
The story of the little fellow is extremely night. During the day two inspectors are 
interesting when jmt into statistics, the form engaged in visiting the seyeral stations at. 
for telling stories most popular at present, which the little fellows ply their trade,, and 
The good fairy who has been his protector there is cairied out among them the best 
would have been, a thousand years ago, a practicable system of education and discipline, 
lovely damsel with a gilt stick, but she ap- They have a library of pleasant books 5 they 
pears in the yetfr 1S51 under a character attend school in the evening and every Sun- 
more suited to the current taste, as the Ragged day. They are a self-supporting red republic; 
School Shoeblack Society. In that form she and a happy red republic, very much satisfied 
has aUvady saved from the wolf, not simply with the existing order of things. With old 
one Little Red Working-Coat, but moi'e than exi»ericnce of a gaol, and new experience of 
sixty; and she is ready and able, happily, to human kindness,^their hearts are full enough 
befriend hundreds more. of the child to \^arm under the experiema of 

Be acquayitted with the little follows, if you active sympathy, and to look up to the good 

B their names of Shoe-black and fairy generally with an earnest gratitude. * 
he shoe-black bnisluis the mud The fau’y, in the meantime, retjuns a potent 
ts, and makes our feet to shine j wand—golden wand—which, in the modern 
cleans the pavement and desires form which it assumes, we have to define as a 
London streets unsullied, like so roftud surplus ofone hundred and sixtypouuds. 

of honour. Broomerism is, On Lord Mayor’s' day, a troop of red re- 
its infimey, and the poor little pubiicau^ attacked the jwvement of Begfent 
ny of them, are not far from tlie Street with brooms, and in a ^ort time 
f life; they are babies that have triumphantly swept away those enemies of | 
moth^’s lap into .a gaol, and have shoj^eepers and fiiot-passengere—^the dust i 
ihem, in gaol a dozen limes before ami mud. Tlie enemy k flags were taken by •] 






the' broomem To eadi hroom there were 1 of in the “ CSEmstmu Carol in I^roae,” 

' allotted a certain mmiher of ahopa, and the which I translated into German prose, when 
pavement in. front of each was kept clean for I served my apprenticeship to literature 
the payment of one penny a day. The bene- in the back-room of a. newapfq>er office at 
flt Of this revolution in the streets be^me Barmen. There, as I bent over -my labour 
palpable, and its expense was really so slight, of love, or dictated to JEmest, a Sownish 
that it very soon spread from the Quadiwt country boy from Holzminden, who gtinned 
to the Circus in Oxford Street. The Strand, vdth delight^ 1 did not by any means dream, 
however, has not yet pronounced; and no at- either sleeping or wakiug, that one of my 
tempt has yet been mode for the establish- New Year Eves would pass in London, 
ment of broomeriam in the city. Which we amidst the very scenes that book describes; 
all understand to be the last ydace to adopt amidst all the noise, bustle, fog and jollity of 
anything good—except to eat, or to drink, the British Yule-feast, and its series of meny- 

Suocess, in the meantime, stimnlates tlie making to the last day of the year. But, two 
authors of the movement to propound fresh short years ago- 

inventions, and to widen still farther the means j intended to see the year out ’witli some 
of livelihood for poor boys rescued from the countiymon, in a three^ back-room, in 
gaol. Tire pubbe certainly is ready to assist. p«i.«y4treet. Wo had punch, tobacco, gnitU; 

To evciy six broomers there will herealter moreover, several copies of the old 

be attached a w^ge boy, who will ^ known « y annmorsbueh,"-old copies well 
by his name of " Mercury legibly inscribed thumbed, and all hut broken, by the violence 
upon a label, lliis httlc republican will be at been knocked on 

the call ol any shopkeeper within Ins district, ^ of “auld lang 

for the purpose of runnmg ermnds,at the rate ,^ 

of threepence a mile ..r sixpence an hour, g^.^kc, and be excessively merry iu our oB 
The Society will aid this movement, by ren- gongs; but we began with 

dering itself rcsponsible for all parcels eu- ® ’ ° 

trusted to the Mercuries, under the value of zogwi drei Bigiuncnter wohl Uber dm lUieiu,” 
five pounds. By promuting to such office “ Tlu-ne reghnents bold nnurcbed across tlie Bhine,” . 
only those capitalists who have as much as ^ ^ ^ f^^aUty, 

hve Dounds in their bank, it wi 1 in fact make ’golug, whicYi made us 

the boy himself my for the value ol the pro- 

wc came to those wild 

perty, in case of thelt. , . 

Then there will arise among us “ Brassers,” 
and their offer to the jiublic will lie for a “Da steh idi, mh! mit dor Liobe luein, 

IHJimy from each house, to keep door-plates, Mitdm Ro-smund mil den Gelb veigelcm; 

shop-plates, knockers, aud bell-pulls in a state 1“’“ "■ ?'* 8“^* J*" 

of tremendous brilliancy. , *" ' 

<The flagged Schools Dike thousands of boys ' l*<ve to nic,. 

yeai-ly froS? the streets; which they pollute, "'y “7 I* ; 

uud where they are iHilluted. The public y^,^ ,.. 

will cordially rejoice, wo know, to find—as ^ 

the plan goes on, and prospers—tliat sucli boj's we got very sad indeed, aud my friends sought 
by,hundreds are returned upon the streets as relief in a political controversy. As for me, 
useful members of society. The public, we 1 am weary of politics. 1 left them in the 
are sure, will benevolently assist iu the crea- vary midst of their quarrel, ami, creeping 
tion of tliese little cunvenieut trades, w'hich, down stairs, turned into Oxford Street, and 
while they give us a goml jienuyworth for our into that maze of streets and lanes which lies 
penny, interfere with no man’s livelihood, and between that gi’eat thoroughfai'c and the 
create honest callings for the children who liegent’s Cii’cus, Piccadilly. Eor, after all, this 
are struggling to live out of giiol. It is hy is New Year's Eve; and the treasures of Lou- 
practical schemes like these that the best dou are laid out ami arranged iu the most 
fairy-transformations of our owu day are tempting fashion. What prevents me from 
effected. Little Bed Workiiig-Coat can tell looking iu at the shops 'I I will pick aud 
a story quite as interesting to*onr heiuls as choose whatever 1 like best, and then go home 
air^ pleasant legend of the nureSry. aud dream tliiit it has been laid on my table. 


“ Da Bteh inli, ni.h! mit dor Liube lucin, 

Mil doll Rd.sbu nnd mil den Gelb veigeUdu; 
Di! 1 u icb alius giibe so genie, 

Der ist nur iu der Kerue!" 

“ Aud now I am lel't my love to me, . 

Alidat niy roses and luy violets blue ; 

He is gone whom my heart loved only, 

Aud 1 'ill here idl sad uud lonely ! " 


aiT^ pleasant legend of the nureffry. aud dream tliiit it has been laid on my table. 

---- I had turned a comer, and found what I 

THE GERMAN EXILE’S NEW YEAR'S 

™_, hand from Christmas! And here are plenty 

of them; ranged ou mahogany tables, behind 

A MURKY, frosty night, the air chill and plate-glass windows, overloaded with precious 

charged with rain, and the dirty red lamps sweetmeats and exotic fruit, and literally 

flaring through the sepulchral gloom bf the beading under a load of prim tapers. These, 

streets! Bu^ with all that, the people are however, are not the heavenly trees the Christ- 


THE GERMAN EXILE’S NEW YEAR'S 
EVE. 


i ineiTy faces, 


spicy perfume 
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fijta-*— tfat wintiy scent whicfe ie/Ml jOf. j)ro- 
'. lU^e, aB<1 which makes a German .oittld’s heart 
I^p .within it. 

' English boys and mrls.are much more happy 

titan wb are in poor det^tic Germany. 1'Jiey 
i are kindly treated, and their parents do not 
, believe that children, with their quick sensi¬ 
bilities and appetites, ought to practise all 
those virtues of self-denial wliich are most 
dillicult even to .grown men and women. 

I English parents have hopes in tlieir children ; 

: they admire them — often too luueh — and they 
i make much of them. I'hey quote their sayings, 
and take a delight in tlie development of their 

1 minda EngliSi children are a privileged 

1 Class of society ; the friends of ttie family 
; treat them as friends, and show them attention. 

1 Whatever suneliine there is in the house, it is 

I Buye to fall on the morning of their lives. 

As 1 look upon these tir-trees, strange and 
un-German thougli they be, I feel a breath of 
home .passing over me, and I tremble. Alas ! 

■ to tremble is the first lesson our parents 

1 teach us Germans ! We 'tremble when alone 
j with them, lest some of our childish pecca- 
! dilloes should have reached their ears through 
j the moans of some ollicious neighbour ; or, 

lest trespasses, long since atoned anil suficred 
for, should be remembered and made the 
subj eet of another lecture — ^perhaps of another 
! punishment. We tremble when a stranger 

1 speaks to us, lest our answer should displease 
i him, and his displeasure be coiumunicated to 
j our parents. Wo tremble in school, at table, 

; in company, and even at chnreh ; for we are 
j taught, and lectured, and punished from year ’s 
j end to year’s end. 

i Even our joys are full of trepidation. As 

1 autumn merges into winter, we have a great 
and a sad festival—the feast of All Souls. On 

1 a raw, drill November eveuing, the children 

1 of the house are marshalled in the hall, each 
{ bearing a candle ; they are led out to the 
; churchyard to pray ou the graves of their 
departed relatives ; and the candles, flicker¬ 
ing in the cold wind, are stuck on the graves 
; by our Uttle, frost-bitten, trembling Lands. 

1 And stories m*® told us, and legends of the 
! departed, and ^ their return to the earth ; 

1 or of the awful future which awaits all those 
! who do what they ought not to do, and leave 
undone the things which they ought to have 
i done. Grown-up people, hardened in the 
j world, have no itfea of the effect which these 

1 conversations haye on the lender minds of 
|, children. And, aaVe leave the churchyard, 

1 with itshundredsof small blueflames flickering 

1 in th« blast— “ like so many souls in trouble ”—* 
ths parents’ heart rejoices at the convulsive 
shaki^of'the small bine hands, and tlie stifled 
tones of the voices which pray for Heaven’s 

■ mer«^^and promise to be “good children.” 

j’ Nest comes St. Nicolas Eve. Der Heilige 

is a gre^t corrector of naughtiness m 
(diildren. He is. a tall,; strong man, 
irascible and violent ; who, dressed in rough 
furs ahd oliier unooutli garments, waJks 

through Germany on wint^ nights wi^ 
matiT laige bags and big rodS^- watehing tl^. 
children in their horuesteads and > notings 
their behaviour. Sometimes, when greatlv 
exasperated, he will pounce in upana cMa„ 
put it into a bag, and cany it off to llis cave 
in some very wretched place, where the young 
delinquent’s body wil 1 be tom with rotls, until 
even the stubborn soul of that old Klas is con¬ 
vinced of the sincerity of its repentance: But 
his great day is St. Nicolas Eve, when he 
comes without fail to sit in terrible judgment 
over the whole of the infant population. On 
that evening the children sit scared and 
trembling in the nursery. By judicious rme- 
titions of the old story, and some further 
dark hints as to what Klas might possibly 
do, their feelings have been worked to the 
highest pilch of terror. As the time drsws 
near, the grown persons leave the room, taking 
the lights with them, if possible. Next comes 
a loud knocking at the street door, a heavy 
step makes the sfaiirs creak, and a. teivible .j 
voice asks for “tl»e children.” A dialogue^,,/' 
ensues. The pm eats wish to screen their^ 
The children arc out ! No such thing, K^ ] 
knows better. They arc in the back-roou*me- 
hliid the kitchen — ^and he forthwith, but with j 
very heavy step, and veiy slowly, proceeds to j 
that identical door, and kicks it ojwn. He j 
stands in the doorway', scowling at the ^ 
children, huddled up in a comer, fis though j 
there were protection in numbers. Growling | 
at tliem from underneath his terrible fui'-cap, | 
and with his rod raised in the air, he approaches 
the trembling group. Close behind him fol¬ 
lows his servant lJuprccht—^that old, mis¬ 
chievous, cruel Kuecht Euprecht, bending 
under a load of rods and bags, ready to whip j 
and cany off any numlter of naughty children, j 
And now comes the awful question : 1 

“ Have the children been good 1” . i 

The father is silent. But the mother j 
steps in with a ready answer. i 

“ Yes, of course, they have been good ! The 

best children in the world. Franz -” 

“ Silence ! He knows it all,' Franz has ever 
so often misbeliaved himself at dinner. Fritz 
broke a pane of glass in the kitchen. Malchen 
—ay, Maleheu is the worst ! She bought sweet¬ 
meats for the sixjience her aunt had given her. 
Forward, Kuecht Euprecht : open the bags, 
and prepare the rods ! ” 

This is the climax. Knecht Euprecht 
rushes forwarq. The children, either wild^ 
howling or dumb with terror, cling to thejr 
parents, who for once protect them. A parley 
begins, wlitle Knecht Euprecht every now 
and then makes a rush at the trembling little 
forms. And at length, after much entreaty, 
and mfmy . threats, and after vhrionS' ptomises 
of future good behaviour, Her.' HeiUge Klas 
regents,'and strews the floor of the roam wit^ 
apples, nuts, and gingerbrei^i which he ha*- 
brought from heaven, as-is, jpuidnly shown by 
the.^d tinsel which still cbngs to them. He 
wal&away ; KnecH Euprecht grumbling, and* 
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' every now tutd tbeu' di&rting back to catck at 
. l4tiBt one of tbe cbildreii, until the house-dooi* 
hr yiujently damhied, and the poor tretnblers 
'are 1^'to tbe enjoyment of hid gilts. 

After’ Sf. Nicotan, comes the “ErippeV’ 
so called because a manger, with the child 
d^esus bi wax in it, forme the centre of a 
a^np, which represents the adoration of the 
^ree Kings, with Mary and Joseph standing 
On one side of the group, aud an ox and an 
ass on tiie other, with tlie inscription in very 
heterodox Latin:— 

“ Oognont l)OS et nsinus 
Asinus 

Tr mayiuts uiuuiU Dominun 

Domiiius. i 

AlU-lujah !" 

To which is also addeil a German trans¬ 
lation :— 

“ I)ns Ofchaelein uiiil iliis I'lsplrin 
KrkiUiute Gotl di.-n llem-a scia." 

' “ The little ox, imd the ass so slow, 

Tliftir God mid Heavenly Lord doth know.” 

How I used to stare at the Lai in word.s, which 
.filled me with an itidescribaldeawe, ami at the 
plump cheeks and tiny hands of tiie waxen 
figure in the manger! And tiie little “Krinpe.l” 
grotto, which are shown to a child's maid and 
child, for tlie cousideratitm of four Gute 
Groschen, with an additional Gi os(!lien for 
every additional child, seemed to me tlie most 
splendid tiling of all the most sphuidid tilings 
on the face oi the earth. It was an illusion ! 
But the rcmiuiscence of that reverence aud 
admiration is still vivid in my heart, as well 
as the recollection of the terrors wiiicli befel 
me w’hen the “Krippel” receded, as if by 
magic, and, vanishing amiiist the folds of a 
tdttered blue curtain, made w.ny for another 
set of decorations, represciitiug a narrow 
valley, surrounded by a row of very steep 
.and omuious-looking rocks. For another 
great feature of interest iii this Clirisimas- 
show was the Iwltle of Waterloo, which, as 
all the world knows, was fought in a narrow 
defile of the Al|>s or Pyrenees. IIow I used 
to shudder wheu the stage darkened, aud a 
bow threatening music announced the onward 
progress of the^ combatant armies ! But, no; 
they were not armies which marched along ; 
for the British forces, represented by four red- 
coated gi^natliers and one brass gun, wei’e 
stAtiouary on the highest ledge of tlie rock ; 
.and as the French soldiers filed past below, the 
artillery opened upon them, ip^id each shot 
mpde the nurseiy-maids scream and the 
clmdreu tremble; for so terrific was the effect 
of'the discharge, that it swept the whole of 
the French army from the fore-ground into 
the backrground, where they lay dead until 
the gun was reldsded. Tiiis done, they pro¬ 
ceeded round the back of the stag^ an(|, reap¬ 
peared “to, march again, aud be again undone.” 

The "glare of the powiler, the stunning ex- 
plosioi^ and the sulphurous smell which per¬ 
vaded the narrow crowded room, filled me 


with iudescribabfo awe. It was all so gi and, 
terrible, and mysteHontfP 
But the bnmittxl^^seaMit Mf not . yet over. 
Close after Nicolsts c(^eh tho child Jesus, 
“das Christkindebm.” It is a wonderful 
child: in white robes, with a "v^ishth of gold 
leaves round its hesul, riding on a white j>ony. 


are heavy witii snow and ice; for the“Chi>i8b- 
kincheu” travels over high snow-capjied monn- 
taius, through the domains of “ i'lau HoUe,”- 
tlie great fairy, who keeps all the snow in thS'' 
iniittress and pillow's of her bed. And the' 
ChristkiiKlcben’s jwmy bos a silver bell tied to 
its neck, that it may have music wlieievor it 
goes. Its ways are mysterious. A few weeks 
liefore Cliri.stmaB, the best room in tbe house 
is devoted to its use, and locked i^jauist the 
ebildien, wlio must not be seen in its vicinity. 
As the time draws near, the visits of the 
grown members of (he establishment to tbe 
sacred room become .more frequent. Aimost 
all tbeir evenings are s])cnt in it, while the 
eliildi'en, confined to the nursery, sit' with 
beating licarts, listening for every noise, and 
eager to catch the footfall of tbe Chrustkind-. 
cJien’s pony, or the faint tinkling of its 
silver bell; for in these long winter evening^ 
the ('bristkiudehen collects its stores, and 
consults w'ith the parents on the respective 
merits of tlie children, and the gifts which are 
to be awarded to each. Hark hints Jire some¬ 
times thrown out as to the Chriatkindehen’s 
o])iiiiou of such or such a transaction of tlm 
jiast year ; questions are a.sked over and over 
a,s;ain respecting its aj)|jearnncc aud supply of 
“ fine things j ” and entreaties are made, and 
]>romises given, that certain very atrocious 
instauces of disohecUeune and lazVness shall be 
concealed from the heavenly guest. 

Christmas Eve is an evemng of the most 
anxious cx])ectation. Another night, and the 
snn will rise upon the only glad day which a 
Gennan child knows in the year. Tt is im¬ 
possible to go to sleep with ail the giddy 
liopes .and bright anticipations of the morrow. 
Tliere is a short slumber, perhaps, but it.is 
broken at twelve o’clock, when the peal of 
bells, the “ Bayera,” from the old diuriih 
steeple, announces the first hour of tiie great 
festival. From that Itour until four in the 
morning each child is wide awake, for the 
bells go on ringing. At four o’clock, "tbrn'e’ is 
getting up by lamp-light, nnd dressing, and 
wiping off the snow and ice from the window- 
frames, to look out upon the cold winter 
landscape aud the distant chureh, with im 
windows aud steeple-holes lighted up for the 
morning service. Candles aare given to every 
child, to be lighted at the churdi-door, and at 
five {M’eoisely the chureh is filled wfth children 
and lights. Never, at any tline of the year, 
did those old Saxon hiuls look so bright, 
festive, and radiant, as on sucli a Christmas 
morning, whefi tl^ey are foled with light, and 
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^ chorus of young, fresh voices* There 
is a somewhat lengthy 8 ermon--too long, 
idtuQS^ for those that wait, and long to go 
h 6 me to watch the Christikindcfaen, which 
just now is giving the finishing touch to the 
gorgeous display m has been pre^riug these 
many weeks. The cleigymah is in seci-et 
correspondence with the^ristkindchen. His 
sermon must be Ion& for there are so many 
houses to provide lor, and so many small 
things have been forgotten, which now must 
be put there in a hurry. 

At length the sermon is over. Another 
hynm, and the schoolmaster, on his organ 
seat, “plays the church out,” with an old 
Austrian Grenadier’s Mai'ch. There is a 
violent ru^ through tlie niurow porch into 
the coU morning .air, and over the frozen 
snbx, ^hile the candies, left to the wind, 
flutter like so many will-o’-the-wisps, as they 
are bome over the broad expanse of the 
Korchhof, and the narrow lanes of the village. 
As each door is gained, there is a violent 
shuffling and stamping off of the snow at the 
threshold ; and the children muster in the 
hall with eager eyes and beating hearts, their 
ears strained for the signal of the bell. The 
Chris^indclieu has a very small bell, which 
it rings as it flits out of the houses. 

There’s the bell at hist! A rush at that 
dark mysterious door! It flics open. A 
shout of joy passes from mouth to mouth, 
and the next moment all is still; for the 
“ Bescheerung,” tJie array of gifts, is so 
splendid, so flooded with light, and covered 
with gold tinsel, that it actually takes one’s 
breath away to look at it. There is the 
I “ Christbaum,” with its wax caudles, econo¬ 
mically cut into very small jiieces ; with its 
gilt apples, and nuts, and splendid gilt egg¬ 
shells, and pieces of gingerbread; with here 
and there a wooden horse of the smaller 
breed, or a lovely doll, with purple cheeks 
and coal-black eyes, and real hair, suspended 
. among its branches. And then there ai'e 
I plates all round, with a name to each—plates 
i literally heaped with sweetmeats and a)>i)les; 
I there are school-books, and hobby-horses, and 
wooden swords; and—stop, what is that 1 
Even the dwstkindchen cannot eschew 
discipline! There,—-leaning against the tree, 
and sturdily glaring in the light, stands a 
thick gilt rod, the Christkindchen’s gift to 
the parents, for the due correction of their 
children. Alas! that rod is to be stuck up 
behind the glass, as an ever-present monitor, 
the ultima ratio i>arent-Am, from which there 
is no appeal. Hut even the rod, and all its 
terrora, cannot prevail against the exultation 
of libat morning; an<l for once in the year 
the voices of tlie children are heard in the 
tones which nature gave them, unmoved 
by terror, and unrestrained by the fear of ad- 
mopition and rebuke from the heads of the 


family. 

“ ‘’'Next obmes the quiet ennui of a Christ-' 
mas-day, Expectation is at an end, and 


hope lost in possession. Besid^, this id a, 
holy day, ana in Germany it is kept veiy. '' 
much like an Englidi Sunday. ‘&it the 
second day of Christmas, especially if that 
second day happens to be a Sunday, is tho 
great season of rejoicing for grown people of 
all classes. Games of forfeit and blind-man’s 
buff are tlie order of the day, and in the even-’' 
ing there are balls eveiywhere. Balls iu the , 
Gesellschafl, or “ Casino,” and in the “ local 
clubs for the Honoratiores.” 

And New Year’s Eve, the very night which \ 
sees me alt lone and dreary on the pavement | 
of Piccadilly, is a great “ bajl-night ” with high j 
and low, young and old, in my country. People f 
must dance from the old into the new year, j 
and, consequently, there are balls in the great ! 
hotels of the towns, and balls in the second- |( 
class inns, and balls in every village public- Ij 
house ; in low smoky tap-rooms on the first- i j 
floor, where the stairs, which, as at fashionable ' i 
ballsand routs in this metropolis, serve as “aalle 
de couvensatiou,” and flirtiiig-]jlaces, are 'so 11 
crowiled that even the “ Herr Biirgerraeister” ij, 
and the “Herr Psistor” find some difficulty(ff 
iu gaining the top, and the entrance to the baji- j 
room. 'These two dignitaries of every vi^ige j, 
make it a point to visit all the <lancing places, l! 
.and to exhort to enjoyment and luoderatiou. ■( 
Their good advice is always followed to the ' 
letter while they are present, but when they 
are gone, the tempo of the waltz becomes 1 
more rapid, brown, sunburnt women rush / 
violently onward in their giddy c.ai'eer, and 
stout, blue, brass-hnttoned coats ai‘e doffed 
and flung into the comer by peasant boys, ii 
carriers, and stono-raasons, who, pipe in ; 
month and with their hats on, dance with ; 
a devotion which many countries emulate, 
but which none can surpass. And as the 
night wears on towaixls morning, and the 
musicians drc)[) off from sheer exhaustion, m 
the melody of the last waltz is taken up by '; 
the girls, who sing it in inarticulate sounds, |j 
loud and low by turns, and alternately ad- j 
vanciiig and receding, its if swayed by the ; 
modulations of their primitive music. This is ' j 
the ancient “ ballare,” the singing of stmlches , 
of verses to the dance; and here at is that the 
curious in the histoiy of jwetry must look for 
the origin and the last remains of the ballad. i f 

And, oh! the walk home, through the i 
frost and the giey dawn of the morning, ' 
over the snow-clad mountains and “brinks;^’ ij 
and down into, the wooded “ dellen,” angelic ' 
dales, where ,the monutaiu torrent, but j 
half icebouml, roars amidst large smootja 
stones, and the gnarled roots of the alder ^ ! j 

while the full deep tones of the matiia j 
bells come from sdl the villages around; and ,|i 
the baying dogs, and the shrul exulting cries | 
of the women are answered by tho report of . i 
fireani^s, muskets, and pistols, jwluoh the pea- . 
sants bring to their festivities to .fire them off 
as tlaey walk home. But most zealoua are i 
they in firing their guBS all through the n^ht„ 1 

I of the last and the morning of the itew 

* » • 1 
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THE TRtrfi TOM TIDDUSR’S GEOtTND. 


rear. H ^eerns a di«aiu to think that 
I,' too; liave atartled th« woods with my 
]>iMtok|» who now hurriedly and sadly tread 
tlie'^iktad flagstones of the London pave¬ 
ment; that I, too; have reached my door, 
giddy, and burning, not with drin^ but 
with the excitement of the night’s scene; and 
that I have started from my pillow, when, in 
the first deep sleep, I was sung awake by the 
ghosts of last night’s melodies, by tlie repro¬ 
duction of the music iu an excited brain, the 
phuntive haUading notes of— 

“ IcU liab' erfuhren ilass zwey junge jwngo Leut, 
loll liab’ erfiiliren tlass zwoy junge juiigo Leut, 
Sicli cUe Trene gebrochen," 

“ They tell me that two young young lovoM, 

They tell me that two joving young lovi'i'.H, 
Their &ith have broken." 

There is a charm iu those sounds—for 1 hear 
them now—hear them through all the 
thundering noise of I’iccadilly. TJiis is not 
%jmagination—the Bounds sire real! The love 
' otS xhe sorrow of old days is uixtu me! You 
poor littie shivering llessiaii girls! I went 
out to forget my loneliness,- and iu the rotu- of 
.excited London, to tidee u]t from my heart 
some token of the love and sorrow of old 
day.s. 1 have found it iu the sounds of home. 
You come from a cellar in some dismal court 
ill Whitechapel. While ytui sing your native 
songs to those that understand tliem not, you 
thiuk of your landlord's threats, and your 
mother’s anxious looks, and of your lather, 
who eai'iis a slillliiig a-day, pent up in a tsisk 
curing hareskiiis. Your voices treiiihle with 
the cold, and the thought of your lightless, sup- 
peiiess New Year’s Eve. Wliat is your day’s 

S tlieriug ? Twopcuce, three half-peucc, two 
•things, in your little frost-bitten liaiids I 
It takes not much to draut an exile’s jiursc; 
but the little I have is yom-s, and welcome. 
No tliauks! Sing that song ngain, and let 
me take it home with me, as a cheer and a 
comfort tA the German Exile’s dark days in 
Loudon. 


THETIIUETOM TlDDLEIl'S GEOIJNE. 

We all remember Tom Tiildler’s Ground, 
upon which, iu our childhood, we used to 
poach, “ picking up gold and silver.” At page 
three' hundred ana fifty of our second, and 
at page five hundred and ninety-five of 
our third volume, it will be found that 
we have called attention to the wealth de- 
rjnrabla from chi^mioai products obtained 
out of peat. As a soui’ce of wealth, the Irish 
bogs ore.almost inexhaustible ; .and as a source 
of comment in the ]>ages of Household Words, 
they are by no means exhausted yet. It is 
pleas^t to feel, as we have of late lieen 
feeling, that we have on hand g^uite a little 
glnt of hopeful Irish subjects; of iniduatrial 
oflorts iSrom >yithin, for the regeneration of 
the couatry. There is the Small Proprietors’ 
^ociaty,^which has been recently commenced 


by Irish gentlemen, inm most temperate and 
able manner, with Jto refearenoe to party 
politics, bat with the mokt nam^st reference 
to the well-being of the peopl^^' That has a 
claim upon our space, wmoh we bv' no means 
intend to put aside. Then, ttere is the Irisli 
Amelioration Society, with -jt*' .yrorka. at 
DerryrauUen, county Kildare ; and thaw are 
also other euterprises for the extraction of 
gold, in the shape of peal fuel and cl^ooid, 
out of Irish bogs. Ireland lujwle really a 
respectable display of industriid efforts at the 
late Exliibitiou; and, the Tte}>eal agitation 
1 >eiug defunct, it is pleasant lo see .in¬ 

dustry and the employment of resources are 
being now regarded as the true solution of the 
Irish difficulty. Nature has scattered cheques 
for very large amounts all over the Irish soil; - 
the bogs are very handsome cheques—^Inj't 
until of late, there have been few to suggest 
)*ickiug them up, aud getting them converted 
into cash. 

In tliat desei-t comer of the Exhibition, 
Class I., Minijig aibl Mineral Products, be¬ 
hind an ornament of Irish peat and potatoes, 
the solitary wanderer lui^t detect a little 
pigeon- hole containing cakes. Not macaroons, 
but cakes of more importance lo society ; 
dai'k little compact cakes, clcsan aud smooth 
as chocolate, but not so good to eat; they 
were iu fact bog bamiocks. They were baked 
by the Great Peat-working Company of 
Ireland, after the manner patented by Messrs. 
Gwynne and H.ays. According to this patent, 
the wet peat, by the application of centrifugal 
force, is dried almost immediately after it is 
t<akeii froui the bog, and means arc applied 
also for the destruction of its fibrous texture. 
Huiit is then applied, whereby there becomes 
developed in the peat its tuny coustitueut; it 
is then compi-essed, so that it shall acquire 
the density of coal; and the whole series of 
]>roce8ses comes to an end so rapidly, that 
from the state of wet peat to the state of 
hard polished cake, the period of transition 
is not moi-e than half an hour. These cakes are 
peat fuel. 

Peal fuel i.s said to produce a heat so 
equably diffusible, as to begot more steam 
than coal, when used under a boiler. It is used 
by steamers plying ou the Shannon, aud- for 
engines generally in sundry places; where, 
whatever may be the truth of the assertion 
that it produces more steam, it is quite certaia 
that the boilers fired by it, last twice as long 
as those fired in the usual way by coal. To 
distillers, brewers, soap-boilers, sugar-refiners, 
aud others, as au advertisement might say, 
this fuel is highly to be recommended ; while 
to families its cheapness, its prompt ignition, 
aud the ready and a^eoable diffusion of heat 
from it, make it really au advantageous sub¬ 
stitute for coal. Lee uS hint, too, that Irish 
peat fuel may yet play an important part in 
the development, of steam commauicatiou be¬ 
tween Ireland and America. 

Bog bannocks may be converted into char- 
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eoal^ peat, in the first inataoe^^isay be rerentingy and with reven^g, the en^e 
iqiiiiBnuetnred on the bogs into petl duu-coal, machine will last through hot ’Boore than » 
Khhiiiow being done ih auutjr iwt^ As an thousand romuls. Hre Belgum^ however, 
article of cominero^ petd chareoal n oif much let ns look at a zeveuted guny ont of v^idh 

- greater importanoe than peak ftol, and in this there had been fired six thousand romsdiL 

- form, if in no other, the large cheques lying and at another gnn which had not yet needed 

idle in the shape of Irish'peat begs may very reventing, and the vent of which waa still 
conveniently W cashed.'^ Ihat foot it is just but little altered, although they batji fired 
now our design to ilhmtrate. it two thousand one hundred and eighteen 

Iron is made in Dng^and with pit coal, in times, 
the form of ooke. Wood charcoal would be Three tons of coke make one ton of pig- 
iiifiniteiy better, bat is ranch too dear ; {>eat iron, thirty hundred-weight of charcoal make 
charcoal, for smelting and manufiictnre of a ton of the finest charcoal-iron. Iron- 
metals, is equal in everv respect to tko char- masters working for our Ordnance use pit- 
coal gt^ from wood, and can be supplied at a coal, though it is well known that charcoal 
much isnudler coat. For the finest kind of will produce three times the amount of car- ' 
iron, it u ^most requisite that charcoal, and boiiiaatiou, and, therefore, of elasticity and 
not eoksL bo employed in the maimfacturej and tenacity, the properties required for the secur- 
the use tn this way of ptat charcoal, is no ing of a good metallic result. When Belgium 
novelfy. At Ichoux, in tlie department of separated from Holland, in 1830, General 
the Ismdes, in France j at Wadoiihammer, Paixhans, of the French Ai-tillery, was sent 
and Wacbter-Neuuhammer, in Germany ; at to assist the Belgians in the siege of Antwerp. 
Baasko, in Bohemia ; at KOnigsbrunn, in In company with General Buseii, he recon^' 
Bavaria, and elsewhere, peat charcoal is com- noitred the citadel, and found it to be a place 
' iHonl^ employed. The conversion of Irish of extraordinary strength. Every point was 
into peat charcoal, is not unlikely to well sheltered from tlie effects of shells, and 
develope in the sister country mineral re- there was, moreover, a big ditch which could , 
sources to an extent not even at this moment be filled with watei' from the sea. The French 
anticipated. Formerly, peat was used ex- general proposeil then to King Leopold to 
teniively in manufacturing the iron exported shorten the siege by means of a mortar, of 
from Ii’eland into England. In England, which the shells would weigh a thousand 
, wood had been used; our iron-works, as jyounds, and contain each a hundred pounds 
, those in Sussex, being located in the of jwwder. Tliis, it was thought, would with a 
. middle of our forests; but the exltaustion of few blows decide the struggle, and cut short 
our woods led to a demand for Irish metal, the jiains and miseries of a protracted siege. 
The diseoveiy thid coke would suit our pur- llie proposal was believed to be inhumau, and 
pose well enough, checked suddenly the Irish it was not until after fifty thousand cannon 
trade, and about a hundred years ago the last balLs.aad shells had been si>ent in vain upr>a 
charcoal furnace was extinguished in the the city, that the monster mortar—a charcoal 
county Kerry. It is after the lapse of a casting made at Liege—was brought out. 
hundred years in this very county Kerry, Nine sliells wore huge flying mmes, one 
that the cnarcoal-tnaktng is resumed by the of which, b”™** ™ theair, and eight descended 
Beat-working Company. in the citadel. Two days after the first shell 

Ireland still contains some of the richest was fired the Dutch surrendered, 
iron ore* in Europe, and copper is found in A mortar capable of propellingjwith any 
considerable quantities in Wicklow, Water- certainly a shell of such dimensions, or ca- 
ford, and the northern part of Cork. The pable, indeeti, of being fired with any safety 
lead and silver of county Clare and the Wick- to its owners, must have" been maoufac- 
low gold rainiQil have long had a fabulous tured with the utmost nicety. Charcoal 
reputation; and itis well known that in several of wood or peat must necessarily have 

i iarta of Ireland valuable mineral products been used in tlie manufacture, not only be- 
lave turned up imder the superintendence of cause by that means a tougher and mqrb 
new proprietors of estates, formerly neglected elastic metal is obtained, but because; from the . 
by embarrassed men. To work the mineral absence of sulphur in charcoal, flaws in tlie 
resources of the country, three millions of metal are avoided. From the use of pit-coal 
, acres of the best kind of fuel are wovided. iron, which ertates a risk of flaws, lamentable 
Our continental friends lately exhibited accidents liave sometitnes resulted, Witboxt 
among na many specimens of charcoaLirou in tbe finer descriptions of steel and iron witieh 
the form of guiw and muskets; the Gtovam- we import from the north of Eurt^ and the 
ment fitetory ofWnrtemburg, among others, Southof Asia, from the neighbourhoods the 
Dmult^ and Co, of Mauberge, in France, and Pole and tlie Equator, Sheffield ^tlery would 
some of. the smaller German States. 31ie not so well sustain its psputairon. Bkench,- 
!&2gian Government exhibited, through the Pnusians, and Ba/vaxians, epri^foy peat ohar- 
direetor ef Cannon Foundry, some coal: and peat chm-ooal iia offered to na now 

iron which our Ooffiraittee on Ord- by A, B, C, and D, by sundiy workers who 

niwee misht be,edified. An English iron altnadyhave begun, to settle on the bo^^ ofi' - 
gi9l||^ier''' ^uree hundred roemda, requires Irdand. : 
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TBUE TOlf TIDDIiEB^ OEOtOiD. 


PeiKt-oliarcoal, wWch we ^us-fiixd to be an 
artide of no amdl proapectiiw Talne to onr 
i)ianulaetiu!es,.i% fwrl»fw, BtiU more ralualde, 
oerUunfy more oaivmn^y to be appreciated, 
wben «aplbyed as an a^nt for tbe womotioa 
^ the public bealtli, and we shaU nave also 
tniroeiuc of it as a manai% 

We have mentioned Mr. Gwynne’a patent 
for ^e luanafactnre of peat fuel; we will 

S 180 here to interpolate a brief notice of the 
^ront kind of operation for the manu¬ 
facture of peat-charcoal, as it may now be 
seen about twenty miles from Dublin, on 
the Bog of Allen, where tlie Irish Ameliora¬ 
tion Society have established works. First, 
as to the cutting of tbe bog; the outfall of 
the dnuuage having been found, trenches are 
out, four feet wide and deep, parallel to each 
otlier. The siiles of these trendies, as they 
deepen, are cut into steps or terraces, so that 
you go down stairs from each side, as it were, 
into each ; this is to prevent the sides from 
ittlling in. When the soil lielow the bog is 
reached, the lemnante of stair between the 
trenches are also removed, and the cleared 
soil is handed over to the farmer. The super¬ 
incumbent bug has been rcmoveil—the cheque 
has been pick^ up, and cashed—and the virgin 
soil on which it lay, as a witty writer has 
expressed it, being tickled with the plough, 
lai^hs with a harvest. 

The process of cashing the cheque takes 
place as follows. The wet blocks are piled 
on wicker trays, dried partly by exposure to 
the air, and then carried on {Micnliar little 
wagons to tbe furnace. There they are 
stacked against an air-cliamber, and com-' 
pletely dried. The mass, being Anally ignited, 
ck'irs in a few hours, and the resulting cliai*- 
coal can be either used as fuel, or gi-anulated 
like coarse gunpowder for sanitary or agi'i- 
cuUural purposes. By Mr. Kogers’s com¬ 
pressing machine, it can be made denser than 
wood charcoal, and sold at one-fourth of the 
cost. Tli^ processes are more fully described 
in a small pamphlet by Mr. Yarrow. 

A year or two ago. Prince Alliert suggested 
to the Boyal Agricultural Society, in a {>aper 
on the treatment of sewage manure, that use 
should be made of upward filtration, through 
some absorbing medium, having also a .de¬ 
odorising power. At the head of his list of 
such substances was charcoal. Charcoal de- 
odori8<» not by the destruction or change, 
but tlie absorption and thee retention in 
its snl»tauce of the gases which annoy tlm 
ncse and undermine the health, although 
able to make for us flesh and bone, if we can 
compel them to lie among the clods, and be 
the servants of our farmers. Sewage matter 
fikered through peat-charooal, which is itself 
an excellent manors leaves, in the charcoal 
^’its ffotilising iniiM^eak an^ forip an 
inodorous solid su wtmioe, flt to be carried off 
in sa(dt8,<aai>oris^ nobody; a manure infinitely 
ebeap^, imd ^tdedly better than puino, and 
^aoed to credit of our Englisn haryeste. 


Mr. Yarrow has reofUTdd' fitbtn the town of 
Weston-super-Mare iha premium for his .^lan 
of draiuiug that town ' on Prince 

Albert's prmuiple. WnlmwB authority of - 

the chairman of the DubHn Eo^ <»f Health 
in stating, tliat a large and most Cess¬ 

pool, in a central part of Dab|ia,^dms been 
emi^ed with the use of iieat-chamoa}, and its 
contents carted off in broad day, wi^out ..the 
slightest suggestion to the eyes and ^ses 
in the neighoourhood of the nature of €ba 
operation that was going on. Ijondon.air is 
liemg poisoned, and London soil is being ^tn-' 
rated with putrescent matter. The curse would 
be transformed into a blessing by the. fre8> 
employment of peat-charcoal, and a large 
profit couhl be made out of the cleansing. 
Furthermore, in hospitals, in alleys, in filthy 
cellars, peat-charcoal tlirown about al«orbs 
the gases that are in tho air. It does not 
decompose these; and substitute a coughing 
mixture, like chloride of lime; it simply 
alisorbs and fixes Uiem unaltered in its 
substance, wherein *hey can be carried off 
In a bag to fertilise our fields and gardens. 

When granulated for sanitary purposes, 
according to Mr. Rogers’s patent process, 
peat-charcoal will digest and hold, deodorised, 
a quantity of offensive matter equal to itself 
in weight, without allowing the loss of volatile 
gases, or any element that gives it a com¬ 
mercial value. Peat-charcoal would oonvert 
tbe Ijoudon drains into a comfortable mine of 
wealth. “ If it were possible,” 8.ays Liebig, 

“ to husband all the filth of London, it would 
form the most valuable manure in the world.” 
Well, we can husband it, and store it in a foim 
which retains no trace of its origin, and is by 
no means filthy. This may be seen at Stanley 
Bridge, Fulham, where sewerage, in full pos¬ 
session of all its filthy characteristics, enters 
a tank containing peat-charcoal, and leaves 
the tank in a clear stream, without taste or 
smell. 

Charcoal itself, we should remember, is the 
staff of vegetable life ; used alone, as a manure, 
it renders the soil light and friable, and ever- 
absorbent, sucks in abundantly the gases 
which plants require; other manures im-, 
poverish by keeping, charcoal is always 
adding to its wealth; what others are too 
ready to give out, charcoal is always eager to 
take in. 

Not only in the cellars and the filthy haunto 
of our neglected neighbours, but in etobles, 
piggeries, and places of that kind, charcoal 
upon the floor would keep the animals in 
health, and save the loss cn volatile manure. 
In the pantry a tray of peat-charcoal preserves 
the meat; taken from tlienoe, when it I'equires 
renewing, it may bo thrown oyer a stable- 
floor, into a privy, or sprinkled about a drain, . 
to purify tlte atmospb^e, and become in itself 
richer as a manure. Strewn over potatoes, 
when pitted, it has been found to prevent 
disease. • ' 

' These are some of tiw uses of peat-charqcril, 
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coiild illustrate if that 

• Ve^hil. The Bwufaotttre of this 
is conunencing now npon eome 
^oiftious of the Irish bogs; aud.ihe product 
of the inanufaetare is snpj^od already at a 
' -rery cheap rate. As the Value of the bog^ 
products becomes more generally known, the 
stiunilus to enterprise in Ireland will increase, 
and Nature’s cheques will be converted into 
gold at last, and happily applied to the main- 
tensnee and clothing of a hungi-y family. 


A CHIIJ[>!S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAPTKR XII. 

At two-and-thirty yeara of age, John 
became King of Eucland. His pretty little 
nephew Abthue liad the best claim to the 
throne: but John seized the treasure, and 
made nne promises to the nobility, and got 
himself crowned at Westiumster within a few 
weellcB after his brother Richard’s death. I 
doubt whether the crown couhl possibly have 
been put uprui the head«of a meaner coward, 
or a more (fetestable villain, if the country had 
been searched from cud to end to find him 
out. 

The French King, Philip, refused to ac¬ 
knowledge the right of John to his new 
dignity, and declared in favour of Arthur. 
You must not supiiose that lie had any 
generosity of feeling for the fatherless boy; 
it merely suited Ms ambitious schemes to 
oppose tire King of England. So, John and 
the IVench King went to war about Arthur. 

He was a handsome boy, at that time only 
twelve years old. He was not boni when his 
father, GeofGrey, had his brains trampled out 
at the tonmameut; and, besiile the misfortune 
of never having known a father’s guidance 
and protection, he bad the additional mis¬ 
fortune to have a foolish mother (Constance 
by name), lately manned to her third husband. 
She took Arthur, upon John’s accession, to 
the Fi'ench King, who pretended to be very 
much his friend, and mMe him a Knight, and 
promised him his daughter in marriage; but, 
who cai’od so little about him in reality, that 
finding^ it hi||interest to make peace with 
King John mr a time, he did so without the 
least consideration for the poor little Prince, 
and heartlessly sacrificed all his iutei'ests. 

Young Arthur, for two years afterwards, 
lived quietly; and in the course of that time 
kis mother died. But, the French King then 
finding it his interest to quarrel with King 
John again, again made Arthur his pretence, 
[1 And invited tlie orphan boy to court. “Yon 
I# know your rights, Prince,” said the French 

‘Vrktl 


Xsaid Plfrlip, “you shall have two hundr^ 
dthentlemw who are Knights of mine, and with 
iron jgsns'a shall go to win back the provinces 
’■'ro inightto yoU; of which your uiwle, the 
■^^er tKing of England, has taken pos¬ 


session. I myself, meanwhile, will head ift < 
force against him in Normandy.” Poor 
Arthur was so flattered and so gratefbl, that 
he signed a treaty with the -crafty French 
King, agreeing to consider Jiim his, superior ,, 
Lord, and that the Fi-ench King ehould ' 
for Mmself whatever he could l^cfrom King 
John. 

Now, King John was so bad in all ways, 
and King Philip was so perfidious, that 
Ai'tlmr, between the two, might as well have 
been a lamb between a fox and a wolf. But, 
being so young, he w'as ardent and flushed 
with hoi>e ; and, when the people of Brittany 
(which was his inheritance) sent him five 
hundred more knights and five thousand foot 
soldiers, he believed his fortune was made, 
'riie i)eople of Brittany had been fond of liim 
from liis birth, and had requested that he 
might be called Arthur, iu remembrance of 
that dimly-famons English Arthur, of whom 
I told you early in this book, whom they 
believed to have been the brave friend and 
companion of an old King of their own. They 
had tales araoug them about a prophet called 
Meeun (of the same old time), who had fore¬ 
told that their own King should lie restored 
to them after hundreds of years; and they 
believed that the }iroj)hccy would be fulfilled 
iu Arthur; that the time wouhl come when 
he wouhl rule them with a crown of Brittany 
upon his head; aud wlieu neither King of 
France iior King of England would have any 
power over them. When Arthur found him¬ 
self riding iu a glittering suit of armour on a 
richly cajiarisoned horse, at the head of his 
train of kniglils and soldiers, he Imgan to 
believe this too, and to consider old M.eriiu a 
very superior prophet. 

He aid not know—^liow could he, lieing so 
innocent aud inexperienced 1 —that his little 
army was a mere nothing against the power 
of the King of England. The French King 
knew it; but the poor boy’s fate was little to 
him, so that the King of England was woi^ried 
and distressed. Therefore, King PMlip want 
his way into Normandy, and Prince Arthtfr 
went his way towm’ds MilPebeau, a French 
town near Poictiers, both very well pleased. 

Prince Arthur went to attack the town qf 
Mirebeau, because Lis grandmother Eleanor, 
who has so ofUm made her aiipearance in this 
history (and who had always been his mother’s 
enemy), was living there, and because , hrs 
Knights said,*'“ Pnnee, if you can take her 
prisoner, you‘ will be able to bring the King 
your uncle to terms! ” But she was not'sto 
be easily taken. She was old ^ongh by this 
time—eighty—but she was as fulLpf strata- 

E i as she was full of years and wickedness. 

eiviag intelligence of young Arthur’s 
approach, she shut herself up in a nigh tqi^r, 
and encouraged her soldfieis to defend it like 
men. Prince Arthur vrith to-little army Be¬ 
sieged the high tower. ' King John, helping ; 
bow matters stood, came up to the ' 

with hii army. So here was a strange famil^ 
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party! The boy-Priiica besieging tis grand¬ 
mother, and his unole besiemiBg ban! 

lliie p(MHion affairs did not last long. 
, One sunuaer night King John, hy treachery, 
' got his ihen into tiie town, surprised Prince 
Arthur’s force, took two hundred of his 
"ki^hts, and seized the Prince himself in his 
bed. 11»e knights were put in hOavy irons, 
and driven away in open carts drawn by bul¬ 
locks, to various dungeou.s where they were 
most inhuiuauly treated, and where some of 
them were starved to death. Prince Artltur 
was sent to the castle of'Falaise. 

One day, while he was in pi-iso'n at that 
castle, mournfully thinking it strange tliat 
one BO young should be in so much trouble, 
and looking out of the small window in the 
deep dark wall, at the summer sky atrd the 
birds, the door was softly opened, and he saw 
hU uncle the King standing in the shadow of 
the archway, looking very grim, 

“ Arthur,” said the King, with his wicked 
eyes more on the stone floor than on his 
nephew, " wili you not trust to the gentleness, 
the fricndslup, and the irallifuliieBS, of your 
loving uncle ? ” 

“ 1 will tell my loving uncle tlial,” replied 
the boy, “ when lie does me right. Let him 
restore to me my kingdom of England, and 
then come to me mid ask the question.” 

The King looked at him and went out. 
" Keep that My close prisoner,” said lie to the 
warden of the castle. 

Theu the King took secret counsel with the 
womt of his nobles how the Piiuce was to be 
got rid of. Some said, “Put out his eyes 
and keep him in prison, as Robert of Nor- 
mmidy was kept.” Others said, “ Have him 
stabbed.” Others, “Have him hanged.” 
OCliers, “ Have liim poisoned.” 

King .John, feeling that in .any case, what¬ 
ever was done afterwards, it would be a satis¬ 
faction to his mind to have those imiidsomc 
eyes burnt out that had looked at him so 
proudly while his own rojal eyes were blink¬ 
ing the stone floor, sent certain riiflians to 
Palaase to blind the Ixiy with red-liot irons. 
But Arthur so ^lathetically entreated iiiem, 
and shed such piteous teai's, anil so appealwl 
po Hubert de Boubo, the warden of tlie 
casftle, who had a love for him, and was an 
honourable tender man, that Hubert could 
not bear it. To his eternal honour he pre¬ 
vented the torture from being performed, and, 
at his own risk, sent the savagis tmuj. 

The chsfeil and disappointed King be¬ 
thought himself of the stabbing suggestion 
.next, and, with his sj^uffling manner and his 


said' William de Bray, and left the iireseuce 
witi disdain. ^ | 

But it'.vas not diflteilt fo!f"a I^ing tn hire a i 
rahrdei'er in those' days.. King John found 
onn&r hifl money, and sait him down to the 
, ^il^slaise., “ On what errand dost thou 
said Hubert to this fellow. “To 


ana say that 1 will dp 9 f I' 

King John very well l^nois^ that Hubert 
would never do it, but . Be courageously 
sent this reply to save the .jhince or gain 
time, despatched messengers to. convey the 
young prisoner to the castle of Rouen.., 

Ailhur was soon forced from 
Hubert—of whom he had never stodid' in 
greater need than then—carried away l?y‘ 
night, and lodged in his new prison: where, 
through his grated window, he could hear the 
deep waterii of the river Seine, rippling against 
the stone wall below. \ 

One dark night, as he lay sleeping, dream-' 
ing perhaps of rescue by those unfortunate, 
gentlemen who were obscurely sufl'ering and 
dying in his cause, he was roused, and bidden 
by his jailer to come down the staircase to tlio 
foot of the tower. He hurriedly dressed him¬ 
self and obeyeil. When tliey came to the 
bottom of the winding stairs, awl t|)e night 
air from the river btew upon their faces, the 
jailer trod upon his torch and put it out. 
Then, Arthur, in the daikuess, was hnmedly 
drawn into a solitary boat. And in that boat, 
lie found his uncle and one other man. 

He knelt to them, and prayed them not to 
murder him. Deaf to his entreaties, they 
stabbed him and sunk his body in the river 
with heavy stones. When the spring-mom ing 
broke, the tower-door was closed, the boat 
was gone, the river apai'kled on its way, and 
never more was any trace of the poor boy 
beheld by mortal eyes. 

The news of this atrocious mimler being 
spread in England, awakened a hatred of the 
King (already odious for his many vices, and 
for his having stolen away and marricil a 
noble lady while his own wife was living) tliat 
never slept again through his whole‘reign. 
In Brittany, the ind^nation was intense. 
Arthur’s own sister Eleanor, w'as in the 
jiower of John .•uid shut np in a convent at 
Bristol, but his half-sister Alice was in Brit¬ 
tany. The jieople chose her, ami the murdered 
prince’s father-in-law, the last husband _ of 
Constance, to represent them ; and carried 
their fiery complaints to King Philip. King ■' 
Philip summoned King .John (as the bolder 
of territory in France) to come before hini 
and defeml himself. King John refusing to 
appear, King I’liilip declared him false, per¬ 
jured, and guilty; and again made war, In a 
little time, by oouquei-ing the gmhter part of 
his French territory. King Philip deprived 
him of one-third of his dominions. And, 
through all the fighting that took place, King 
John was always found, either to be eating 
and drinking, like a gluttonous fool, when the 
danger was at a distance, or to be numing 
away, like a beaten eur, when it was near. 

You might suppose that when he wijs 
losing his dominions at fhis rate, and w;bcu his J 
own Nobles cared so little for him or his cause 
that they plainly refused to fojlow, his banner 
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h« had aumiieB etKffi^. 'Bat 
another enemy df^e Pep^a^oli he 
.//^'ili.^s way. 

\f '.^90i» Archbiehop of Caaterhai¥ dying, and 
. ''•ihff junior monloi of that p^ee‘wishing to get 
' thi start of tho aenior moake in the appoint- 
t ment of his snccessor, met together at inid- 
nigiiti: secretly elected a. oertain Beqinald, 
and shot him off to Rome to get the Pi^’s 
npptoval. The senior monks and the King 
soon' finding this out, and being very angry 
about it, the juniOi^ monks gave way, and all 
the monks tqg^er elected the Hshop of 
Norwich, who vrm the King’s favorite. The 
■! Pow, hearing the whole story, declared that 
'‘iienher demon would do for him, and that 
.Ae 01eot0d> StSruiSN liAXOTON. The monks 
sufon^ting to the Po])e, the King turned them 
all out bodily, and bauishe<l them as traitors. 

'' Tftb Pope sent three bishops to the King, to 
thieatoh him u'ilh an Jntewlict. The King 
told the bishops tliat if any Intei-dict were 
laid uptai his kingdom, he would tear out the' 
'' tyes and cut off the noseffof all the monks he 
«odld lay hold of, and send them over to Itome 
in that iindecorated state as a present for 
their in.aster. The bishojks, nevertheless, soon 
•published the Intmlict, and fled. 

After it had lasted a year, the Pope pro¬ 
ceeded to his next step; which was Excom¬ 
munication. King Jolin wa-s declared ex¬ 
communicated, with all the usual ceremonies. 
The King was so incensed at this, and was 
made so desperate by the disaffection of his 
Barons and the liatrtd of his people, that it is 
said tliat he even privately sent amhass.ador8 
to the Turks iil Stmin, offering to renounce 
- his religion and hold his kingdom of them if 
•they would help him. It is related that the 
ambassadors were admitted to the presence 
of the Turkish Emir, through long lines of 
Moorish guards, and that they found the 
Emir with his eves seriously fixed on the 
pages of a large book from which he never 
once' looked up. That they gave him a letter 
from the King containing his proposiils, and 
were gj;avely dismissed. That presently the 
Enir sent for one of them, svnd conjurefl him,! 
by his fiiith i n Ji m relidon, to say what kind 
of man the Kmg or England truly was 1 
Tliat the amboss^or, thus pressed, replied 
.that the King of Eigland was a false tyrant, 
tpaiust whom his own subjects would soon rise, j 
And tiiat this was du’te enough for the Emir. 
Jfc Money being, in his position, the next best 
• thing to men. King John sparM no means of 
getUng it. He set on foot another oppressing 
jtorturing of the unhappy Jews (which 
ppWS(ttl’;,iquite in his way), and invented a new 
.nuh^^maent for one wealthy Jew of Bristol. 
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but, <m fJie eighth, he paid the mon^. Wit^ - 
the treasure raised in such ways, the King 
made an expedition into Irdand'^ere some 
English nobles had revolted. Itwas oiie pf 
the very few places from whiiA 'iw 4id not 
run away ; because no resistance was riiown'. 
He made another expedition into 
whence he did run away in the end: but not.', 
before he had got from the Welsh peojde, as 
! hostages, twenty-seven young men of the liest 
famihes ; every one of whom he caused to be 
slain in the following year. 

To Interdict and Excommunication, the 
Pope now added his last sentence ; Deposition. 
He proclaimed John no longer King, absolved 
all his subjects from their allegiance, and sent 
Stephen I^ngtun and others to*tbe King of 
France to t»3ll him that, if he would invade 
Eigland, he should Ins forgiven all his sins— 
at least, should bo forgiven them by the Pope, 
if that would do. 

As there was nothing that King Philip 
desired more than to uivadc England, he 
collected a great army at Rouen, and a fleet 
of seventeen hundred ships to bring them 
over. But the English people, however 
bitterly they hated the King, were not a 
people to suffer invasion quietly. They flocked 
to Dover, where the Eiglish standard was, in 
such great nuu!l)ers to enrol themselves as 
defenders of their native lajid, that there were 
not provisions for them, and the King could 
only select and retain sixty thousand. But, 
at this crisis, the Pope, who had his own 
reasons for oWceting to either King John or 
King Philip being too powerful, interfered. 
He entrusted a legate, whose name was 
Panoou', with the easy task of frightening 
King John. He sent him to the English 
Camp, from France, to terrify him with 
exaggerations of King Philip’s power, and his 
own weakness in the discontent of the English 
Barons and people. Pandolf discharged his 
commission so well,«that King John, in a 
wretched panic, consented to acknowledge ' 
Stephen Tjangtou; to resign his kingdom “ to 
God, Saint Peter, and Saint Paul”—which, 
meant the Pope ; and to hold it, ever afte^- 
wards, by the Pope’s leave, on jmyinent of an, 
animal sura of money. To this shameful 
contract he pnblicly bound himself in the 
church of the Knights Templars at Dover j 
where he laid at the legate’s feet a part of the 
tribute, which the It^ate haughtily trampled 
upon. But tbiy do say, that uiis was merely 


poe tooth violently wrenched 
oat-ilj^iiis b^--bi«hming with the double 
teet%‘ <oppressed taan 
lmr«j(3ip the daily Jbooth ; 


a genteel flourish, and that he was afterwmm 
seen to pick it up and pocket it. 

There was an unfortunate projdtet, of tihe' 
name of Peter, who hod greafty anoreased 
King John’s terrors by pr^ictlng that he 
would be unknighted {wui^ ;fSieKjng snjl^ 
posed to signity that hs wouW ^ie)^ J)ef<^ 
the Feast or Ascension tdionid jHe pari. That 
was the day after tide htnnilltdibft. "VTUen the 
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too—to be dragged throtigh the stoeeto at the: 
tolia of hor^W then hanged, for having I 
frightened him. < 

As King'John had now submitted, the 
Pope, to King Philip!s great astonishment,; 


took him imder his protection, and informed 
King Philip that he found he could not give i 
him leave to invade England. The angry 
Philip resolved' to do it without bis leave; 
but, he g^ed nothing and lost much ; for, 
the Eiijpish, commanded by the Earl of 
Salisbury, went over, in five hundred ships, 
to the French coast, before the French fleet 
had sailed away from it, and utterly defeated 
the whole. 

The Pope then took off his three sentences, 
one after another, and empowered Stephen 
Langtou publicly to receive King John into 
the favour of the church agaiu, and to ask 
him to dinner. The King, who hated Langtou 
with all his might and nuilii—^aud with reason 
too, for he was a great and a good man, with 
whom such a King could have no syiupatliy— 
pretended vo cry and to be very gratrful. 
There was a little difficulty about settling 
how uuich the King should pay, as a recom¬ 
pense to the clergy for the losses he liarl 
caused them ; but, the end of it wtis, that the 
superior clergy got a good deal, anti the iiife- 
riorelergy got little or nothing—widch hasalso 
happened since King John’s time, I believe. 

"When all these matters were arranged, the 
King in his triumph became more fierce, and 
false, and insolent to all around him than lie 
hatl ever been. An alliance of sovereigns 
against King Philip, gave him an opjwrtunity 
of landing an army in France; with whicli 
he even took a town ! But, on the French 
King’s gaining a great victory, he ran away, 
of course, and made a truce for five years. 

Aaid now the time approached when he was 
to be still furlher liumble«l, and made to feel, 
if he could feel anything, what a wretclied 
creature he was. Of all meii in the world, 
Stephen Langtou seemed raised tip by Heaven 
to oppose and subdue him. Wiien be ruth¬ 
lessly burnt and destroyed the property of his 
own Bulyects, because their Ixirds, the Barons, 
would nyt serve him abroad, Stephen Langtou 
fearlessly reproved and threatened him. ‘W’lien 
he swore to restore the laws of King Eiiw.ard, 
or the laws of King Henry the First, Stephen 
Langton knew his falsehood, and pursued him 
through all his evasions. 'When the Barons 
met at the abbey of Saint Bdmund’s-Bury, 
to consider their wrongs and (the King’s op- 

f ressions, Stephen Langton roused them by 
is fervid words to demand a solemn charter 
of rights and liberties from their pei^red 
master, and to swear, one by one, on the High 
Altar, that the;y would have it, or would wage 
war u;ain8t him to the death. When the 
King hid himself in. Jicudon from the^Barons, 

, and was at last obliged to receive them, they 
’told, him roundly they would not believe him 
nnl<;eB'Btenhen Langton became a surety that 
he would keep ihia word. When he took the 


Cross, to invest. Mmae^f/with aome ihterest, 
Slid belong to sometMqg iket vaa received 
with favour, Stephen Lmiigten 'was still, iiu- 
moveable. 'When he a^peahid jto the Pofra, 
and the Pope wrote to St^faeo Langton in 
behalf of his new favorite, Steven Langton 
was deaf, even to the Pope liimseif, Jffld saw 
before him nothing but the wel&u>e:'(^ Ilnglaud 
and the crimes of the English Kii^. ' i 

At Easter time, the Barons aesen^lied,at 
Stamford in I^colnshire, in proud sxray, a^. ^ 
marching near to Oxford where the Kh^ Wa%, 
delivered into the hands of Stephen Langton... 
and two others, a list of grievances. '^And- 
these,” they said, “ he must redress, or wp will, 
do it for ourselves!” When Stephen Langton 
told tlie King as much, and read the list to 
him, he went half mad with rage. But that 
did him no more good than his afterwards 
trying to pacify the Barons with lies. They • 
called themselves and their followers, “The 
army of God and the Holy Church.” Mai-ch- 
ing through the country, with the people 
thronging to them everywhere (except at 
Northampton, where they failed in an attack 
upon the castle), they at last triumphantly 
set up their banner in London itself, whither 
the whole land, tired of the tyrant, seemed to 
flock to join them. Seven Iwights alone, of 
all the knights in.England, remained with the 
King; who, reduced to this strait, at fast sent 
the Earl of Pembroke to the Barons to say 
that he ap})roved of everything, and would 
meet them to sign their charter when they 
would. “ Then,” said the Barons, “ let the 
day be the 16th of J une, and tlie place, llunny- 
Meail.” 

On Monday, the fifteenth of June, one 
thousand two hundred and fourteen, the King 
came from Windsor Cuatle, and the Barous 
came from the town of Staines, and they met 
on Ruuny-Mead, which is still a pleasant 
meiwlow by the Thames, where rashes grow 
[ in the clear watera of the winding river, and 
its banks are green with grass and trees. On 
t.hc side of the Barous, came the General of 
their army, Robbut Pirz-'VyAi.TKit, and a 
great concourse of the nobility of England. 
With the King, came, in all, some four-and- 
twenty persons of any note, most of vidtom 
despised him and were merely his advisers in 
form. On that great day, and in that great 
company, the King signed Maoka Cecabha 
—^the great charter of England—^by which he 
pledged himself to maintain toe ehureli in its 
rights ; to relieve the Bmrons of oppressive 
obligations as vassals of the Crown—of which 
the Barous, in their turn, pledged tlmmselves 
to relieve their vassals, toe peope ; to respectf|» 
the liberties of London and all other cities 
and boroughs ; to protoet foreign merchants ' 
who came to j^glmid -, to impnsou no nian 
without a fair txial; and to sell, delay, or 
deny justice to none. As the Barons knew 
his falsehood wsdl, they farther required, as 
toeir seenriries, toiR he should send out of 
his kingdom aU his foreign troops; that for , 
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two mpstbs they ^ould hold poteea^^ of' 
olty of Ijondon, aiid Stephen Langton of 
'the Tower; and that Bve-and-twenty of their 
body, chosen by tliemaelveiB; ehould be a 
I4wjm committee to watoh 'the keeping of 
the charter, and to make war upon him if he 
broke it. 

All this he was obliged to yield. He signed 
the charter with a smile, and, if he could 
have looked agreeable, would have done so, 
as he departed from the splendid assembly. 
When he ^t home to Windsor Castle, he was 
quite a madman in his helpless fury. And 
he broke the charter immediately afterwards, 
He sent albroad for foreign soldiers, and 
sent to the Tope for help, and plotted to take 
Londota 1^ surprise, while the Barons should 
be holding a great tournament at Stamford, 
which they him agreed to hold there as a cele¬ 
bration of the charter. The Barons, however, 
foAiftd him out and put it oif. Then, when 
the Barons desii-ed to see him and tax him 
unth, his treiUihery, he made numbers of 
iHKioiiitmonls with them,^id kept none, and 
muted from place to place, and was constantly 
sneaking ana skulking about. At last he 
appeared at Dover, to join his foreign soldiers 
of whom iiuml)ers came into his pay; and 
with them he besieged and took Rochester 
Castle, which was occupied by knights and 
soldiers of the Barons. He would have 
banged them every one; but the leader of 
the foreign soldiers, fearful of what the 
English people might afterwards do to him, 
interfered to save the knights ; therefore tlie 
King was fain to satisfy his vengeance with 
the death of all the common men. Then, he 
sent the Earl of Salisbury, with one portion 
of his army, to ravage the eastern part of 
his own dominions, while he carried nre and 
slaughter into the northern part; torturing, 
plundering, killing, and inflicting every pos¬ 
sible cruelty upon the people; and, every 
morning, setting a worthy example to his 
men by setting fire, with his own monster- 
hand^ to the house where he had slept last 
night. Nor was this all; for, the Pope, 
coming to the aid of his pracioua friend, laid 
the kingdom i^er an Interdict again, because 
the people toolP^rt with the Barons. It did 
not much matter, for the people had grown 
so used to it new, that they had begun to 
thbk about it. It occurred to them—^pei'- 
haps to Stephen lAngton too—^that thejr could 
keep their churches open, and ring their bells, 
without the Pope’s permission as well as with 
it. So, they tried the experiment—and found 
thftt it succeeded perfectly. 

being now impossible to bear the country, 
as W wildeniMs of cruelty, or longer to hold 
' ,ai^ terms with such a forsworn outlaw of a 
•King, the Barons sent to Loins, son of the 
• 'Erench monarch, to offer him the English 
crowDi. Caring as little for the Pope’s excom- 
mui!i(n.tion of hun if he accepted the offer, as 
it is poscdble his father may have cared fqr 
j|i, Hie Pope’s forgiveness of his sins, life iand^ 


at Sandwich (King John immediately running 
away from Dover, where he happeim to be) 
and went on to Limdon. The Scottish King, 
with whom many of the Northern ikiglish 
Lords had taken refuge; numbers of the 
foreign soldiers, numbers of the Batons, and 
numbers of the people; went over to him, 
every day—King John, the while, contmuajly 
running away in all directions. The career 
of Louis was checked, however, by the 
suspicious of the Barons, founded on the 
dying declaration of a French Lord, that 
when the kingdom was conquered he was 
sworn to Itanish them as traitors, and to give 
their estates to some of his own Nobles. 
Bather than suffer this, some of the Barons 
hesitated: others even went over to hang 
Jolin. 

It seemed to he the turning point of King 
John’s fortunes, for, in his savage and nuin* 
derouH course, he had now taken some towns 
and met with some successes. Bnt, happily 
for England and humanity, bis death was near. 
Grossing a dangerous quicksand, called the 
Wash, not very far from Wisbcaoli, the tide 
came up and nearly drowned his anuy. He 
and his soldiers escaped ; hut, looking hac^,, 
from the shore when he was safe, he sawrtSbe'' 
roaring water sweep down in a torrent, over¬ 
turn the wagons, horses, and men, that carried 
his treasure, and engulf them in a raging 
whirlpool from which nothing could be 
delivered. 

Cursing, and sweaiing, and gnawing his 
fingers, he went on to Swinestead Abbey, 
where the monks set Wforc him quantities of 
pears, and peaches, and new cider—some say 
poison too, but there iS very little reason to 
supposC'So—of which he ate and drunk in an 
immoderate and beastly way. All night, he 
lay ill of a burning fever, and haunted with 
horrible fears. Next d.ay, they put him }u a 
horse-litter, and carried him to, Sleaford 
Castle, where he passed another night of pain 
and horror. Next da,y, they carried him, 
with greater difiiculty than on the day befoto, 
to the castle of Newark-upon-Trent; and 
there, on the eighteenth of October, in the' 
forty-ninth year of his age, and the seven¬ 
teenth of his A'ile reign, was an end of thia> 
iniserabJe brute. 
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j: WHAT CHHISTMAS IS, AS W:^ 

I GEOW OLDEE. 

j' Time was, with most of us, when Christmas 
I Day encircling all our limited world like a 
I magic ring, left nothing out for us to miss 
• j; (»j»eek ; bound together all our home enjoy- 
1 raents, affections, and hopes; grouped every 
j thing and every one around the Christmas 
. fire; anti made the little picture shining in 
our bright young eye?, pomplete. 

Time came, perhaps, all so soon! when our 
thoughts overleapetf that narrow boundary; 
; when there was some one (veiy dear, we 
thought then, very beautiful, and absolutely 
jierfect) wanting to the fulness of our happi¬ 
ness; when we wore wanting too (or we 
I thought BO, which did just as well) at the 
: Christmas hearth by wbic4 that some one sat; 
i and when we intertwined with every wreath 
' and garland of our life that some one’s name. 

I That was the time for the bright visionary 
I Christmases wliich have long arisen from us 
to sliew faintly, after summer nun, in the 
I palest edges of the rainbow ! That was the 
. tiine ftu' the beatified enjoyment of the things 
I that were to Vie, and never were, and yet the 
things that were b« real in our resolute hope 
. that it would lie hard to say, now, what 
realities achieved since, have been stronger! 

What! DidthatChristmasueverrcallycome 
I when we and the priceless pearl who was our 
j young choice were received, after the happiest 
I of totally impossible marriages, by the two 
united famUle^reviously at daggtr^rawn on 
; our account 1 When brothers and tiaters in law 
wh» hatl always been rather cool to us before 
, our Relationship was effected , perfectly doted on 
I us,and vthen fathers and mothers overwhelmed 
, us with unlimited incomes 7 Was that Christ- 
; mas dii:d>mr never JPeelly eaten, after which we 
I. arofle, a|id.geBeron<dy end ^oqnently rendered 
j' honor to our lateifyal; pre^t in the company, 

I then .imdt fhare veKchw friendship and 
I forffive^ec^'and . founding an attachment, not 
,1 to M «ur|ias 0 ed ' lB' Greek or Boman story, 

; vliifrh, sobifort;^ iinl^ death 7 Has that same 


rival long ceased to care lor that same price¬ 
less pearl, and married for money, and become 
usurious 7 Above all, do ye really know, now, 
that we should'probdbly have been miserable 
if we had won and worn the pearl, and that 
we are better without her 7 

That Christmas when ,we had recently 
achieved so much fame; when we had been 
carried in triumph somewhere, for doing 
something m-eat and good; when we had won 
an honored and ennobled name, and arrived 
and were received at home in a shower of 
tears of joy ; is it possible that t/ia( Christinas 
lias not come yet 7 

And' is our lite here„ at the best, so con¬ 
stituted that, pausing as we ailvanco at such 
a noticeable milc-stoiie in the track as this 
great birthday, we look back on the tilings 
tliat never were, as naturally and full as 
gravely as on the things that have been and 
ai’e gone, or have been and still are 7 If it be 
so, and so it seems to be, must ‘we come to 
the conclusion, that life is little better than a 
dream, and little wortli the loves and strivings 
that we crowd into it 7 

No! Far be such miscalled philosophy from 
us, dear Eeader, on Christmas Day! Nearer 
and closer to our hearts be the Christmas 
spirit, which is the spirit of active usefulness, 
perseverance, cheeml dischai’gc of duty, . 
kindness, and forbearance ! It is in the last 
virtues especially, that we are, or ehot^ be, 
strengthened by \he unaccomj^ished v^m 
of our youth ; for, who shall say that they are 
not our teachei-s to deal gently eveto with the 
impalpable nothings of the earth ! 

Therefore, as we grow older, let ne be more 
thankful that the circle of our Chifrtmaa 
associations and of the lessons that they.i 
bring, expands! Ldt us welcome eveiy one 
of them, and summon them to take their places 
by tiie Christmas hearth. 

Welcome, old aspirations, Ottering crea¬ 
tures of an ardent fruey, to your shelter 
underneath the holly 1 We know you, and 
have not ontbved yod yet. Welcome, old 
projects aftd old loves, However fleeting, to your 
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i^ksoamuQs the- steiidjw 
i)^^dua. Weloome, all tliat wm^'iOTer real 
JtOi our hearts; and for the'toloeatness that 
.. made you thanks to EMnren! Do we 
build no ChrudniaB'caktlea in^tbe clouds now ? 
Let our thouglits, fluttering ^e butterflies 
among these flowers of children, bear witness ! 
Before this boy, there stretches out a Future, 
brighter than we ever looked on in our old 
roniaatie time, but. bright with honor aud 
with trutli, Around this little head on 
wbieh the anony curls lie heaped, the graces 
sjport, as piottily, as airily, as when there 
was, no Boytha within the reach of Time to 
shear awa^ the curls of our firat-love. Upon 
another ghd^s face near it—placider but 
smiling bri|^t—a quiet and contented little 
face, we see Home fairly written. Shining 
froor the word, as rays shine from a kar, 
wb 1*6 bow, when our graves are old, other 
h^^fisS than ours are young, other hearts 
than ours are moved ; how other ways are 
smosthed; how other happiuess blooms, 
ripens, aud decays—n«, not decays, for 
otner homes and other bands of cliihlren, 
not yet in being nor for ages yet to bo, arise, 
and bloom and ri])eu to the end of all! 

Welcome,everything! Welcome, alike what 
has been, and what never was, and wliat we 
hope may be, to your shelter underneath the 
hotly, to your places round the Christmas 
fire, where what is sits opemhearted! In 
yonder shadow, do we see obtruding furtively 
upon the blaze, an enemy’s face ? By Clirist- 
mas Day we do forgive him ! If the injury he 
has done us may admit of such companion- 
ahip, let him come here aud take his |)lace. If 
otherwise, unhappily, let him go hence, as¬ 
sured that we will never injure nor accuse liim. 

On this day, we riiut out Nothing! 

“Pause,” says a low voice. ‘‘Nothing! 
Tbiiik!” 

“ On Christma-s Day, wc will shut out from 
our fireside, Nothing.” 

“Not the sladow of a vast City where the 
withered leaves ai-e lying deep ?” the voioe re¬ 
plies. “Not the shadow Uiat darkens the whole 
global Nottbeshadowof the City of the Dead 1 ” 

Not even ^at. Of all days in the year, we 
will turn OOT fkees towards that City upon 
Christmas Dsy, and from its silent hosts bring 
those we loved, amcmg us. CSty of the Deail, 
in the blessed name v^rein we are gatliered 
together at this time, and in'the Presence tliat 
is he^ mnong us according to the promise, 
we will receive^ and not dismiss, thy people 
who are dear to us! 

Yes. We can look upon tliiaae cliildren. 
asgeis that alight., so solenmly, so beautifully,, 
atmiBg the living children by the fire, and can 
toir to thkd£ how th^ departed from us.. 
Enter^ning angels unawares, as the Patii-j 
^ arqhs didythe playful'ehlldreu are UaconsciouB 
oHfiheir mioste ; but we can see them—can 
. see b. raoia&t mnu: around one favorite neek, 
as if'tbsin ws^ a tiamptii^; of thaf child 
Ams% the celestial figures there is 


enmm |]>ooriBiwebapSn boy on eaidh, of 
a gloridus beauty now, of whom bis dying 
mother said it grieved her much todeave liim 
liere, alone, fbr so many years as it was likely 
would elapse before he came to her—beiim 
such a Htne child. But he went quickly, and 
WEIS laid upon her breast, and in her hand she 
leads him. 

There was a gallant boy, who fell, far 
away, upon a burning sand beneath a huruiug 
snii, and said, “Tell them at home, with roy 
last love, how much 1 could have wished to 
kiss them otice, but that 1 died contented and 
luid done my duty !'” Or there was another, 
over whom they read tlie words, “ Therefore 
weeoniniit his body to the deq)!’*aiid so con¬ 
signed him to the lonely ocean and sailed on. 
Or there was another who lay down to his 
rest in the dark shadow of great foioats, and, 
on earth, awoke no more. 0 shall they not, 
from sand and sea and forest, be brought 
home at such a time ! 

There was a dear girl—almost a w'oman— 
never to he one—who marie a moiu’ning 
Christmas in a house of joy, and wont her 
trackless way to the silent City. Do we re¬ 
collect lier, worn out, faintly whispering what 
could not be hcEird, and falling into that lust, 
sleep for wearinees 1 O look upon her nowj/ 
O look upon her beauty, her sereiiity,Jtt|f 
changeless youlli, her happiness! ThediUj|P^r 
of Jairus was recalled to life, to.ilie ; Imt she, 
more blest, luis heard the stuue voice, saying 
unto her, “ Arise for ever! ” 

We hod a friend ^ho was our friend from 
early days, with whom we often picturcEl the 
cliEuiges that were to come xipon onr lives, 
and merrily imagiuetl how we would speak, 
and walk, and tiiink, and talk, wlicn wo came 
to be old. His destined habitation in the City 
of the ]>ead received him in Ids prime. Shall 
he be shut oiA from our Christmas remem¬ 
brance 1 Would his love have so excluded us 1 
Lost friend, lost child, lost parent, sister, 
brother, husband, wife, we will not so discard 
you! You sUiill hold your cherished places la 
oiir Clii'istmas hearts, and by oxir Christmas 
fires; axid in the season of imiuorttd hope, 
and on the birthday of immortal mei-ey, we 
will shut out Nothing I 

The winter sun goes down over town and 
vilhxge; on the sea it makes a rosy path, 
as if the Sacred tread were fresh upon Idle 
water. A few more moments, and it sinks, 
and ni^t ctmes on^ and lights begh^ to 
sparkle in the prospect. On tlis htll-siue be¬ 
yond the shajwlesBly-diffijsed town, andvin 
the quiet keeping of the trees tliat gird the 
viila^-steeple, remembraaoes.are cut ts st^e, 
planted in common fiowe», growing in gr«s% 
entwined with lowly bramb^ ar<»tuid many 
a mound of earth, in town a^ xfiUage, there 
are d^mrs and wmdo^is slpsed against the 


of voices. Be all xingeirideDess and lijatto ox- 
eluded from the textiles of the Jioueeho^ 
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Gods, bat b« th<Mi« jramambnausiea ftdnutted 
vith tendar enooiUMgeineat t Thcgr lure of 
the tune wad all bia ecanMang and 
reaasomioea; and «f the biatory that r»- 
Twited even npon earth the living and the 
dead; and of the broad btmefioenoe and gocd- 
saB8 wat too many mffii have tried to tear to 
norroor ahreda. 


VfSAT CHMSTMAS IB TO A BUNCH 
OP PEOPLE. 

Tb» Fathbu of a Family rubs his hands 
with'n genial smile when Christmas comes; 
and yet he now and then raises one finger to 
tlw calculating " organ ” of his cranium with 
rat.her a thou^itful air, suggestive of oertam 
bills and taxes, which he is resolved sliail not 
weigh u}K)u his mind. Why should they ? 
He will get through his Christmas bills soim*- 
Low or other, as he has done betore. ile has 
no (hmlit of licing able to muster the money 
to “ article ” his eldest son to a highly respect¬ 
able solicitor; he has already hiid up a small 
portion for his eldest daughter, and mahes 
pretty siuc of doing as mncli for the others by 
the time they arc old enough to lie inarrieU. 
He has a good busmess ; his wife is a clever 
mamvgor; they live happily together; the 
holly^iTies smile at him with the well- 
reniomberad sparkle of eaidy days; ho thewj- 
jore delei'iniiius to enjoy tl.c merry season us 
of old. What if he Uoen see h.df-a-dozen more 
grey hairs displaying theniftelve-s, as thoimli to 
I'cmind him that another year lias paaseih <>^>d 
a certain line or two in his face dors look a 
trifie deeper than when he had last observed 
it I What have such small matters to do 
with the real age of a man '( A man is as 
old as he feels, and no more. The tact is, 
the Patlier of a Family is as youi.g as he was 
twenty years ago; so he gives his hair an 
sulditional and rather fiounsliiug touch with a 
comb, puts on a now waistcoat, brushes the 
Qollai' of his cool, and, looking down with 
compkoenoy on his boots as he sets his hat 
lightly u()ou bis head, sallies out upon the iaud- 
ing-piace, and slinuts a jaunty inquiry as to 
when his wife and daughter will be ready to 

S o to chiii'ch. The boys are gone on before. 

feanwhile he stands thromniuig a pleased, 
but impatient, tattoo with his lingers upon tiio 
banisters, and inhaling every now and then a 
savoury whiff of ewaet herbs fising up from 
the kitchen. • 

•Th* Motume of a Family lias a world of 
anxious thoughts about her. She likes Christ- 
use; it is, no doubt, a pleasant time; there 
me many sweet memories and hopes attend¬ 
ing it, and altogether it must be considered as 
Iiappy: but the butoher’s bill, she knows, must 
be heavy—the bokeii’a too-^id ^he 

S ocer’a, she is almost afrsid to think of it. 

>sides this, there is a new dress-maker's bill, 
whieh she am aot yeb told Mr. Eruadback 
aboat. But how was all this to he avoided 1 


As to herself, she eoilM not do with less, nor 
her eldest daught«r; sspeoially ou the eve 
of her marrkge—a lu^y PMnfrige she most 
devoutly hopes it will be- Thflu there are ttie 
growing ghls, all of whose dresses have got 
so shockingly short, that she « 0 «tld idmost 
wish the ibllies of Bloomerism hsd hem 
softened and Irauskted, and entered Xkglaod 
under another character—as a PezSiaQ, 
'I'urkish, or Polish ladies’ “ fashioos,’* Just 
imported from Paris—so that somethtog 
economically elegant might have scsidttally 
been introduced, inch by inch, as it were, ha 
the great savuig of the Mothers of large families 
of daughters. As for the bouuet-uiaker, she 
must wait. It is unknown what sums have hem 
paid that bounet-maker in the course of the 
last six years. Perhaps it would be best not to 
I think any more of these matters just at present 
At any late, Mr. Broad back shall have a good 
Christmas dinner; she will take care of that; 
mill all tlieir relations and friends who are 
invited sliall be made as happy as possible. 

The Emibst Boi* has a mixed feeling 
about Christmas, lie has no very romantic 
inipressions of the study of the Law; hut he 
wishes to begin life, and to take the first step 
towards making his way in the world; and as 
he is to be articled to Mr. Benjamin Sheep¬ 
skin eaily in January, he looks upon the 
intermediate time rather impatlenuy. At 
least lie would do so, but tliat his oonsia Ellen 
is to dine with them ou Cliristmas-day, and 
stay on a \ lait for a week afterwards, daring 
which there will he ruiiud games and forfeits^ 
and he will ‘‘go partnera” with his cousin, 
and dance with her, and show her all his law¬ 
books, and decoy her under the mistUtoo- 
bough; and so ho exytects to pass a very 
lueriy time before he goes to the office of Mr. 
Sheepskin. 

What Ohrietiuasisto the Eimssr DAUOiiTxn, 
we may jirotty well infer from the increased 
brightness iu her eyes, the frequent blush that 
Hutfuses her soft cheeke^ the occasional pensive 
air suddenly awakening up with a smile, the 
tender sigh, aud the additional pains she tidces 
with her beautiful hair, which is never out of 
order, aud yet she thinks it cantiunaJly needs 
to be brushed and smoothed, and set to rights. 
To her, Christmas evidently comes with a vaA" 
ding-ring concealed iu a wreath of evergmta. 

Brides the eldest son, there are “theBoW;” 
and these rollickiug yoni^ chaps Oto home 
for the holidays; aud Christmas to them is 
(weather penutUing) an endless sucosssion of 
riiding and snow-balls, and hoops, and going 
on the ice; and plum-puddin£& and mince-pies, 
aud games at biind-man’s-bnff^iuid other romps 
in tlie evening, with snap-dragon after snpp^- 

Totur Y oukobst Caiur—aUttle bright-eyed 
fiiiry of five years 0 I 4 , in a white aud sky- 
blue frock, purple sssh. and red shoes— 
Christmas is a season df romance. It is a 
whirl of shining hours, in whi<^ thei-e sre 
new toys of mysterious beauty, and dances, 
aud kia^, and cakes of all sor^ and swset- 
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aud wonderful tbisga ouida ^ tMlxited 
•tagar, and all the creatures of the esrtn, irith 
Noahe Ark in the middle^ and brothers and 
iSsMrs, and pla 3 r^te 8 , the ddeat of whom is 
not yet “gone eight”—spoken like a little 
dock—and Mamma in a new dress, shining 
with bracelets, and a ehain and things; and 
dear Auntie with a bnw &ce making some¬ 
thing nice to eat; and loud shouting and 
crowding round a Chriatmaa tree, all ol green 
and gold, with lights; and glittering prescuts 
of priceless Tslue dangling from every twig, 
and ludden in deep green recesses of the 
boughs This is the brue l^aity-lmid we have 
all read so mitch about! 

Bijt THB Maiden Aunp, she who so cou- 
tinuMly sits on one side, out of the way, or in 
the quiet shade of a corner—she who is so 
continually foigotten, except when some kind 
assistanoe is needed—shall wo, too, torget her ? 
Far from it. We well know what Christmas 
is to her. All her life is devoted to amiable 
dMntorested acts of practical aid to all in the 
honse who need it; and Ihe period of Clirist- 
mks, to her, is the summing up of a year’s 
account of sympathies and kindly offices, of 
which she herself takes no note beyond the 
moment, and which have no place in her 
memory except to cause a si^ of regret 
when any gentle service has not effected all 
the good she intended. 

What Christmas is to the old House- 
KEEFEB of a substantial family, mure wealthy 
than the one just described, we must all see 
at once to be a reij serious businecB indeed ,— 
complicated, and mil of grave cares, packages 
of hope, dose-covered preparations, and spicy 
responsiBihties. There slie stands, with her 
tortoise-shell spectacles, and a great bniidi of 
k^ dangling over her white apron! ISfo 
minister of State thinks more of herself 
(Heaven forgive ua !—^himself) tlian this old 
lady does. Her “ Imen closet” is a model of 
neatness and order; her “china closet” is set 
out with the utmost precision, and not without 
an eye to effiset in the prominent display ou 
the highest shelves of the choice old chiua- 
bow]^ bwins, tea-cups, saucers, and on im¬ 
mensely anoiakt lea-^t of the ugliest shape 
hnaipnable, and covered with very ugly faded 
paintings, of great value. But most of ail is 
her pime and importance in the honse, and in 
her own self-esteem, displayed when she nil- 
lodes and opens the door of her “ store-room.” 
No one must entei- but the Housekeeper her¬ 
self. ^ You may stand outside, and lean ronud 
the rides of the open door, and peep in—but 
BO more. There, you see large tea-canisters 
of diffbrent sizes—and coffee-canisters—^and 
dark slate-blue paper bags—and poliriied 
wooden s^ce-boxes, tall, and round, and un¬ 
screwing in several places—and boxes of 
rairin% and a fig-drum, and many packets of 


anything)—and light bundles of dry herbs 
haugingmom nails, and small baskets attached 
to hoo^ and half a German sauaage, besides 
three Bath chaps swinging by short strings 
from nails on tlw edge of the top shelf; while, 
ranged along the welvcs, the CMld sees a 
beautiful array of white jam-pots and preserve 
pots, and brown pickle Jars, and w(do-neoked 
glass botfles full of deep-coloured cherries, and 
preserved gooseberries, plums, apricots, and 
other fruit^with honey-jars, and tamarind- 
jars ; and beneath each shelf, a range of draweik 
with brass handles, labelled outside with the 
names of all the nicest, and some of the most 
mysterious, things, in the eatable world. 

What this period of the year is to the 
Gardeker, we may easily guess, from great 
arms-full of mistletoe boughs, of holly-boughs 
thick with benios, and of branches of Laurel 
which be is continually canying into the 
house, or going with as a present to neigh- 
Imuriug houses. And now, sets him coming 
along with a bending back, beai-ing an entire 
fir-tree, which graeetully nods its head as he 
slowly trudges along, and shakes and rustics 
all its dry brown cones, as if in dnm b 
cipation of the peals of bells that will 
be rung! This fir is for the ChnstEiiiwTa*—^ 
the green and simple foundariHfr'dinn super- 
strurture, which is shortly destined to sustain 
so much brightness and romance, so many 
glittering piescnts, and to be the medium ot 
BO many sweet feelings, jojous hopes, and 
tender sense of childhood—^in present bright 
visions around us, and In tender recollections 
of the past 

As for THE Norsk, there can be no doubt 
but Christmas is a very anxious time for her. 
She expects so many of the young folks will 
make themselves very ill with all this quantity 
of plum-pudding, and plum-cake, and mince- 
])ie8. However, she consoles heiself, on the 
whole, for any extra trouble she may have in 
pouring out, or mixing and stiiring wine¬ 
glasses of physic, and trying to conceal 
powders in honey or red-currant jelly (and 
then getting them down /) by the proud 
recollection that she had the iady of the house 
in her arms when a child ; and this conscious¬ 
ness makes her feel of the highest import¬ 
ance in the family. 

But THR Doctor —the medical attendant ot 
the family—there .aie no mixed feelinra or 
misgivini^s in his mind. He hears of iul the 

E reparations—'all the nice things—and shakes 
is nead gravfly at the lady of the house; but 
the instant he is outride the door, he hurribs 
homeward, rubbing his knuckles, i/s knows! 

The black coat of the Vicar has a richer 
and more prominent tone of black, as be walks 
across the broad snow of his seven-acre field, 
towards the stile that leads into the lane that 
runs the vestry-doon of the church. The 
snow-covered hedges, with frosted twigs at t(», 


Yo^est Child of this likmily really mutt be sl- 
loi^^to come in, and bok about, but not touch 


nod and glisten to him as he moves bri^y 
onward, pointing his Ghuroh-aud-stately black 
toe along thd n^lfrow patb> beside the deep 
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i cart-Tut, iffilh its.rough nod jagged ndges. 
I Otiriatmas to him is a series of diimers, 
' and " ofierings,’ and good thio^, and compli- 

I menta and wedding fees, and borial fee% 
j and ^riateniiig fees, and olmrity sermons, 
j' exhorting the rich to remember the poor, 

II and exhorliug the poor to be meek and 
contend], and (rust to Providence. Mean- 
tune, THE CnuATK goes to tea-parties, and 
has a great (teal to do in the detedls oi Church 

, business aifalm, as the vestries are often 
very troublesome; and has much to do in 
I visiting the sick, and administering religious 
consolation, and tiding on horselwck to do 
doubleduty—niorningservice,here—afternoon, 
there—evening service, here again, or some¬ 
where else. This is the ordinary, regular, 
hard-working, useful Curate ; but if he be a 
spruce young Puseyite Curate, in a black silk 
sacerdotal dtvss-waistcoat, with a narrow, 
stiff white neck-tie, and a black superfine 
firock-coat, cut to the quick—^then, he very 
often rivals the Ticai in lus dinner-parties, 
and gives him the “go by ” in evening-parties, 
where he clean carries off must of the young 
'll ladies for a little ii ienso talk of divine things, 
in one comer of the room. 

' If Christmas be a great fact to the Beadle, 
the Beadle seems a greater fact to Christmas. 
New broad cloth—new scarlet and gold—now 
I gold-laced cocked hat, of old Lotd Mayor 
fashion—new gold-headed cane—no wonder 
that all the litlle charity boys eyo his inflated 
I presence with additional awe! No wonder 
that it is inflated for he is swollen with 
I the substantial comfui-ts derived fiom all 
I the groat kitchens in the ueighliuurhocHl. 

' There is a roosted ox in his mind. He 
^1 never forget the year when one was 
I roasted whole upon the ice, and /le present, 
and allowed to take his turn with the bostiug- 
ladlo. It was the epie event of his life. 

The Beadle is generally able to frown 
the charity hoys into awe and silence ; 
* assiatiug the said frown, every now and 
then, with a few cuts of a long yellow 
twining cane,during service; whereby, amidst 
, the sonorous tones ot the preacher, there often 
breaks out a squealing cry from the hollow 
I and remote aisl^ oi distant rows of heads in 
the organ loft, to the great iujui^' of the 
eloquence of the pastor, and the gravity of 
the junior portion of his congregation. 

But though this parish Terror of the Poor 
' has portentous frowns for mosA>f those uuder 
I his dominion, he knows hou* to patronise 

I irtth a smiley and his rubicund beams, at 

I all seasons of festival, and more especially 
I' at Ouristmas, fall encouragingly upon all the 
l' cooks of the best houses rouua am>ut. Fer- 
I haps, upon the chief Bell-ringer—perhaps, 
j we may say, upon tdl the bell-ringers—and 
now and then upon fihe Sextos with,whom 
I he does a little private business, in the way 
I of grataities firom mouroing relatives who 
come to ^rit graves. But as fbr the Pew- 
ppener, envy of her gains at CSuristnumy and 


her obduracy in jconccaiing their extent, 
renders him a foe to her existence, and 
haughtily unconscious of her preaence as often 
as he can affect not to see her. There was, 
once upon a time, a good Beadle, who tnarried 
a Pew-opener—but it was a long while ago— 
so long, that it is thought td have been in the 
good old—&c. 

Christmas is not what it was to the Post* 
MAH. The Govemmont has interfered sadly 
with his collection of “boxes” from house to 
house ; so that now he only receives gratefully 
a shilling, here and there, in streets where 
formerly he had bat to announce, after a loud 
double-rap, that “ the Postman baa called foi' 
his Christmas-box! ” and down came the 
sbilling, almost as a lawful right. He looks 
melancholy as he sits on the bench outside a 
country public-house ; and when the Laucllord 
inquires the cause, he hints at the altered 
times. But he does not get much sympathy 
in this quarter; for the Pcbucah feels that 
the alteration is considerably in his favour. 
He has had a new beer-machine for his 1>ar, 
all beautiful with inlaid brass and ivory; he has 
added a wing to his house, and he feels a proud 
conscioasness that, if all hia town relations 
live in “ palaces,” he is quite as important to 
the sinners, his subjects, in the country. 

To the Cattlx-dkover this is a season of 
arduous business, by day and by night, urging 
his fatigued and often refractory b^(» along 
the dark roads; and when they enter among 
the many lights and glare of London, as they 
sometimes (To in the evening, what Christmas 
is to the poor cattle, as well as the men, may 
be conjectured; and all things considered, one 
may fidrly say the oxen have the worst of it. 
The Shepherd who is driving a flock of sheep 
to the Christmas market, sridom sees much 
amusement by the way; events with him are 
rare; but the Journey of the Pio drovers up 
to town is always a “ chequered ” history. One 
pig or another is sure to be of au original 
turn of mind, and several are sure to follow 
bis example for a little while, and then branch 
ofl" into a line of conduct suited exclusively to 
their own individuality. under cart-wheels. 
d(}dging round pumps, hiding n(»es behind 
tree-trunks in the country, an(I behind thea^-# 
cal boards in the front oi town shops j rushii^ 
into hedges, and round haystacks, as the drove 
moves unwillingly along lanes and roads; and 
into wine-cellars, and round lamp-posts, and 
up “ all manner of streets ” in Ixmdon. Tki 
Turkey-orovxr has also a very busy time of it 
just now; and the Goobb-droter fer more. 
The greater difficulty attending the flocks of 
geese Is not because they are eo mu(di more 
numerous than the turkeys, as on account of 
the perverse, irritable^ and stupid copditlons 
of mind which alternate with the goose. It 
is to bo remembered that the warlike torkey- 
oock (so aptly called in Scotland tiie iubUy^jow) 
and uie mstare fieroe-uecked, wing-tbi-eacen- 
ing, univem%-iiasaulting gimdcr, being pre¬ 
served by their tonghnees, are not present in 
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processions.* 

.. uid middle-aged tiixkWajad:gooae; 

v BUt simile we give tke degree of di®cuity in 
. tibeir ssfe-conduet veiy muck Id ilio side of 
• tile latter, we are almost dtsf^tsed to agree 
with the emioent ^oet, who has snug its 
praises in another sens&foelj combining with 
that praiae a kind of Wt at a moral justih- 
cation for its death: 

** Of all the fowls that stock the iknn, 

The Ooow most be pi-eferred; 

There k so'innch of nntriment 
In (hat weak-minded bird.” 

ChriBlxsaB to TnE Botcher is nothing less 
titan a bazaasr of hue meat., displayed with all 
. the elegancies (they are not numerous) of 
whidli hiB craft is susceptible. With a amii- 
ing etmutetiauce and rndtly cheek he walks 
backwards and forwards, through his shop 
all hung with choice specimens of last yettr’s 
“grass”—the sim gleaming across them 
Ire day, and the gas shimiig at night upon 
the polished surfaces, And delicate white 
fidL and sparkling amidst the branches of 
holly, stuck about in all directions. He very 
mnoh approves of the vigorous way in which 
one of his men continues to bawl in a shai^) 
quick tone “ now then, t’ buy ! t’ buy ! ” wlieu 
tne most unlikely {>eople, or when no people 
a<t all, are passing. It all looks like business 
and bustle. 

Tbb Baexr stands amidst his walls of loaves, 

; built up, shell' upou shelf,—with other shelves 
padeed close with quartern and Lali-quartern 
paper-hags of flour,—and he glances from tlie 
t(q>most tier down to the flour-whitened trap¬ 
door in one corner of his shop-floor, where¬ 
from appears an ascending tray, heaped up 
. with long French rolls, cottage-loaves, twists, 
ruska, and hot-spiced gmgerhread-nuta. This 
'ItMtded tray continues to rise upon a man’s 
bead, which is gradually followed by his body, 
and tire whole structure approaching the 
counter is speedily unloaded. In less than 
hdf an hour, all that was thus brought from 
below has disappeared ; the walls of loaves 
have diminished in great gaps; more loaves 
come smokingk'in, to supply their places, and 
^ore trays of rolls, twists, g’lngerbread-nuts, 
and fancy bread, with piles of biscuits, ascend 
throngli the tiap-<looT. The Baker has a 
nice-looking daughter (as most bakers in 
England have), and she now comes in 
BiBiIiug, and displaying a row of pearly teeth, 
and assists in taking money, lliey both agree 
tiwt ^though summer has its advantages, 

; them is no time of the year so pleasant as 
CSkiatuira. 

Qrocek is one of ti»e most flouritdiing 
roan Itt'sali the world at tiiis season. His 
’ XSwp ^ * rtnall and over-crowded epitotte of 
tbe pfrqduee of the East. He hi evnlently in 
It correspondence with Cluna, bra the 
'Hfiandly Trfatlons” in India, k on 
".tenua with, the Bptce lalufda, has 
fHen'da hi"Egypt, Barbary, and! 



on “Cawdy^ shore;** while, is to tJ^amaicM^ 
and other West India Islanda, he has ,a box, 
a calk, or a case, every post^ to say nbtitiw 
of Arabia, Fran^ Hreece, Span], Italy, 
in flue, all the trading ports ef the Miediter- 
raneaii Sea. To the Grocer we may feiriy say. 
that Christmas is a general shaking the 
hand, with Augers extremdy sticky, of foreign 
relations and agents in every country, whence 
something good to eat, in the shape of dried 
fruits, spices, teas, cone^ sugars, preserves 
and condiments, are possible to be procured. 
If he has a newly-arrived Chinese picture, 
inlaid caddy, monster idol, or te»i-pot, now is 
his time to make a feature of it in his window! 

The Greeh-urocer is a genuine English¬ 
man ; he cannot boast of tiie foreign com- 
modities of the tea-and-sugar mountebank 
over the way. He baa no wish to do it. He 
deals entirely in home produce. All that be 
sells, is the natural result of the cultivation 
of the soil of his native countiy; from celery, 
licetroot, sea-kale, luid cabbage-spi-outs, to 
Jerusalem artichokes .and sage and onions. 
All of English growth 1 He could very easily 
hollow out a turnip; cut eyes, nose, and mouth 
in it; stick a bit of candle inside; and then 
set it up for a ” show,” all among the endive 
and paisley, in the middle of his window on 
Cliristmas Eve; but he scorns ail such at¬ 
tempts to attract public attention. Jt may be 
veiy well for the Grocer over the way ; but 
that sort of tiling won’t do for a man who 
deals in natural greens! 

Christmas, to the Fastrtcook, is the season 
when the human mind, if well regulated, is 
chiefly occupied in tlie contemplation of miiice- 
pies. Also in eating them, and decidedly in pay¬ 
ing for them. But a very lame consumption 
of holiday pliim-cakes is not the less expected 
by the patriotic pastrycook. There m another 
yet greater event hi histoind, though he doeg 
not break ground with this till after Christmas 
Day; and that is, the advance of Twelfth 
Night. While, therefore, he exjiects the public 
to be solely occupied with mince pies and 
other seasonable matters, he is secretly at 
work in the production of afflll sot (we forget 
how many he told us made a set). of Uie 
richest and most elaborately decorated and 
“dramatised” Twelfth Cakes wliich the juve¬ 
nile world of England' has ever yet beheld. 
The man’s half crazyi His wife says he gets 
no sleep with tin'iiking of his cakes. The outer 
night he started up in bed, mid cried out 
“ Sugai'-frost i&id whitening ! ” till his night¬ 
cap stood on end. Though why on earth—& 
the good lady remarked, on second thoughti% 
“he should talk of w}iit«;iiiig, she coiuda't 
form the remotest idea in life!” 

No doubt diristmas is the„6easoa .whicE 
calls forth tlie most unmltigatod-hatred bf 
poaclieis in the breast of the patriobie 
Fom.TE£EB. He says they i£rS prets of sQcie^, 
and the wickedest iseh There 

exmue for strong feUowsleoding on idle'iiil^ 
as most of the poachers do. It is worse than- 
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idiM; hei iC tMeviA «iad vUlanous. ffe 
iiMiid be. tliB last maa m ^li Etigland to 
eneoucage such doings,- On tlie contrary, lie 
would show them no mergr. Every man- 
jack of them that could be caught, be would 
send for two or tliree days to hard work oti 
Primr<^ Hill After this they would be¬ 
come bJ^er aud wiser men; more industrious, 
more cautious; not so full of talk iu beer¬ 
houses ; more punctual and reliable; alto- 
g^her more useful members of society. But 
as tor his show of hares and other game, this 
CSiristmiis, he will warrant every one, as hav¬ 
ing,beeu honestly come by, aud duly paid for, 
and not too “high” for immediate eating. 
Wlmt a capital show he makes this year ! One 
bundled aud twenty long-legs (us he familiarly 
calls the hiues), three hundred labbits, fifty 
brace of pheasants, ninety brace of ** bii-ds,” 
twenty brace of woodcocks, thirty bx-ace of 
snipe, a hundred aud lil'ty brace of pigeons, 
two huudi-ed turkeys, three hundred geese, 
with wild ducks, taiiie ducks, and barn-door 
fowls innumerable! The inside of his shop 
is full in every corner; from countless hooks, 
hang rows of turkeys by the uccks, iuid lung 
double chains of sausages and rows of ducks, 
and rows of fowls, all dangling by the necks, 
too, and in full feather; while his shelves 
present compact armys of fowls plucked and 
trussed, aud povv<lere<l, aud blown up in the 
breast with a blow-pifie: their livers and 
gizzards tucked neatly, like opera-hats, under 
tlieir pinions. Hows of them, also, like small. 
batteries, front the street. The outside of his I 
house, even up to the second fl<jor window, is j 
hung with hares, rabbits, pluiasauts, wild- 
duoks, turkeys, aud partridges. 

, But, if Cbristinas is a season of greatness to 
mme, of hilarity to many, of iiuportaucc to all, 
it is pre-eminently a Reason of equal anxiety 
and splendour to Tni: UooK. Her long kit¬ 
chen-range is a perfect bonfire, from morning 
to night, while the various bright utensils 
which are placed upon I he chimney-piece and 
oil the walls at both sides of it, are profusely 
intersfierscd with twigs and boughs of holly. 
“ Now, do get out of my way, Si of you!— 
don’t you see how much 1 have got on my 
mind witli this Ohristmivs dinner! Where’s 
Jauel—Jane Stokes!—-oh, tlie plagpe of 
kitchen-maids I they 're always out of the 
way at the momeut they ’re most wanted. 
Barbara, are the vegetables washed 1 ” “ Not 
yet, Cook!” It ’s always ‘%iotyet” with 
them seullery-gb'ls! Oh, how the Ckiok wishes 
there were no need for any help from any 
soul alive, if so be as sbe could but do every- 
tliiug het-Mlf, which is that is where it is and 
all alDout it! But theC'lmstraas dinner don’t 
get spoiled; by no means—everything turns 
out excellently, and comspliments, like full¬ 
blown cabbt^-rosesuare ahow«i;e{l upon Cook 
from tbe visitors of the bospifabie board. They 
are bi-ought to her, da dhe^ts wiping her fore¬ 
head, aud all her face and thri^, m a cool and 
.remote eoni^r. Her heart exppG^; she loves 


all mankind andi.^ alw to rest, after a 

,small glass of cordial kil,;p«$oe with herself and 
all the world, ' . ' 

AN IDYL FOR CHiOSaatAS 
INDOORS. 

."ThB hsmws were denkrilwlth eversfeMB laDewsiber 
that the Sylvan Splrite miKht repair tu-ttimi, aad' l^aln 
uiinippeii with treat nnil cula wmila, tuuU % whSarawson 
had renewed the fuliage of Utuir »lx)Ma''-<3l%Nu'S 
I'opnUnr aadsfuiliVs, ' 

Suksb:— if room ijr twUight, on Chrlttmi Svet tie flrt 
burmng with a eletpy red. BnmeU^a of UoUy, Lawnt, 
and Mialletoe, hangittipoit the.watls. A SgloaaiSfirUtUtktg 
i» rxtelt plant, 

SPIEIT OF 'fHE nOLLT. 

The ity streams are black and sluw; 

Tlif ii-y wiud goes sighing, sigliing; 

Aud far lu-uuud, and deep bekivr, 

The great, hrotul, blank, uufentuxod enow' 

On tlie idle eortli is lying; 

Aud tbe birds iu the air ore dying. 

Just now, ere the day-beams ^d, 

Out Ilf doors 1 thrust luy bead, 

And saw the Uvid western light 
Shrink up, like an*pye bewitch'd. 

At the staring of the Night. 

The hare hraucUes writhed aud twitch'd; 

And the holJy-bnahes old 
Chiuii-r’d among themselves for ooiA, 

And seraped their leaves 'gniust cue oaoihv, 
And njsileil close, like child with mothar. ' 

Ay, not all the globy firs 
Of their berries, heiirlst hot, 

Which tlie mortals all admire, 

Cimid l.heir bodies warm ajot; 

'J'hey look'd heavy and sod. God wot! 

1'he nested birds sitt close together, 

'I’liiiiiiug of tbe munnifiil weather; 

And the tongh luid tangled hedges, 

Near and distant, murk d die track 
Of the roadway, and the edges 
Of tlie fields, with lines of block. 

Soon 1 skipp'd, oil shivering, bark. 

Hei-e, beneiiib die sdieltmug eaves 
Of the ceiling, dry and worm, 

Air, like bre^ of Siuiiuier, weaves 
111 between niy glossy leaves, 

Doing me no liimn: 

And the CuBiarMAs spirit beiilga 
Spurklcs in my heart like wiiie. 

SPIRIT OF THE LAUREL. 

Gone is the ftuimiier's wormdi and lig^;^ 

Gone are the rich, red Autumn days 
And Winter old, and Winter while. 

Sits moodily in the open ways. 

J.ikc a great ilnmb marble statue, ^ 

'Bideth he upon the wold; 

And his grey eyes, stating at you, , 

Make you also dumb with cold. 

And ihn woods grow leiui and swajth 
In die vexings of the North; 

I'iird with sighings and lamentedoiw 
Of the winged fiimst nations, , 

Who,' beneath dieir sbattsf’d bowers, 

Wouder at the gusty showers, ' 

And the leugtlt of tbs dhrk hours. 

But Uie iii-chior yaaT is blight 
Widi the of OsmMTxas lifi^t; 

Aud the bKeatii of'ihM; glad cotm c 
Kindles-tritb « second eRimner, 
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In tibe irhiebt bUtlie hearts axe sees 
Boning into tenfold greeny 
Till they sit eaibowor’d, and dbtg 
Under tbeir own blossoming. 

Therefore ire, tlie woodland Buies, 
Hold at present with the Laiee, 

Iieariug Winter for the qoon 
Of tins glowing honaehold Jnne; 
Whcreunto an added Splendour 
Preternatural we render, 

Quickening, as with inward soul, 

The intensely<httn>ing coal. 

BPIBIT op THE MISTI-KTOK. 

Behind the night young mom is eleepin 
And new h«qpe undeilies old weeping, 
go, thoiiA Sn the woods are stark, 

And theMMens ore diow'-y dark, 
Earth, within her shadows dun, 

Swinge about die golden sun, 

Finn and steadily, 

Tme and leoibly, 

Strong m her pulses, every one. 

In a deadl} ileep she seems; 

But bei heart is full of d(eams— 

Full of dreaming and of vision, 

Subtle, typieal, Klyeian, 

Out of which, iu tipae, shall rise 
All the New Year’s verities. 

And the spirit vitliin her veins 
Laughs and leaps like April isiiia; 
Warming witli electric hieatli 
The dark coldness nndemeatli. 

Where, close shut from human seeing, 
Lie tlie secret nests of being. 

And the embryo phantoms,—^hosts 
Of pate ante-natal ghosts,— 

Bloodless germs of flowers and leaves, 
From which the laily Spring receives, 
When they wake to life, the flush 
Of her uiany-colour'd blusli. 

Meanwhile, every shade of sadness 
Melts away in Ohbisimss gladness 
Green old Chbibtmas ! he doth biln' 
With him his peculiar Spring;-— 
Newly-germmating kindness, 

Mutual help in human hlindness, 
Oloring of old wounds, fresh greetings, 
tekils a-flow at genial nieetiiigs, 
Hovering Bneiee, loving laugliter, 

Md the grave thoughts coming aflei, 
All tbe lightness, brightness, dancing, 
Interflowing, raUteo^ glancing, 

Awflil sweeCneBMriiig’d with pleasure, 
Of a heart that has no, measure. 

ALT.. 

Tlierefore will we here reraaiit 


WHAT CHEISTMAS IS IN COUl«TEy 
PLACES. 

ip -we wont to see the good old Ghii«tma»7- 
the traditional ChrisfemaB—of old England, we 
ninat look for it in the country. There are 
lasting reasons why the keeping of Chiiattnas 
cannot change in the countiy as it%ay in 
towns. Tbe seasons themselves ordain th^ 
festival. The close of the year is an interval 
of leisure in agricultural regions; the only 
interval of complete leisure in the year; and 
all influences and opportunities concur to 
make it a season of holiday and festiviiyr. If 
the weather is what it ought to be at that 
time, the autumn crops are in the ground; 
and the springiug wheat is safely covered up 
with snow. Everytliing is donfl for the soil 
that can be done at present; and as for the 
clearing and trimming and repaiiing, all that 
can be looked to in the after part of the 
-winter; and the planting is safe if done 
before Candlemas. The poshing of hedges, 
and cleaning of ditches, and trimming of 
lanes, and mending of roads, can lie got 
through between Twelfth Night and the early 
spring ploughing; and a fortnight may well 
be given to jollity, and complete change. 

Such a holiday requires a good deal of pre 
paration: so Christmas is, in this way also, a 
more weighty affair in the rural districts than 
elsewhere. The strong beer must bo brewed. 
The pigs must be killed weeks before; the 
lard 18 wanted; the bacon has to be cured; 
the hams will be in request; and, if brawn is 
sent to the towns, it must be ready before the 
children come home for the holidays. Then, 
there is the fattening of the turkeys and geese 
to bo attended to ; a scoi-e or two of them to 
be sent to London, and perliap Iialf-a-dozeu 
to be enjoyed at home. When the gentle¬ 
man,or the farmer,or the country sliop-keeper, 
goes to the great town for his happy boys 
and girls, he has a good deal of shopping to 
do. Besides cairying a note to the haber¬ 
dasher, and ordering coffee, tea, dried fruit, 
and spices, he must remember not to forget the 
packs of cords that will be wanted for loo and 
whist. Perhaps ho carries a secret order for 
fiddlestrings from a neighbour who is practis¬ 
ing his part in good time. 

There is one order of prsons iu the country 
to whom the month of December is anything 
but a holiday season —the cooks. Don’t tell 
us of towD-cooics in the same breath I It is 


Till the woods are green again, 

And tlie •am makes gulden glooms 
Xb die foiest’s pillar’d rooms. 

Here we eau abide togedier 
, Tiirongli tlie lire lU Cbmstmab weather, 
And, tliougli none may ns descry, 

Toniili with sense of mystery 
Tbe hot fessflng ami lund joy, 

Whieh, tmeurh’d, themselves destroy, 
itmA dif childless: for tme mirth. 

Like tbe Heaven-embraced earth, 
SboHld be Urge and full—yet bound 
Bjr riie baantad d^itbs all roond. 


really overpowering to the mind to think 
what the country cooks have to attend t#. 
Tlie goose-pie, alone, is an achievement to Iw 
complacent about; even the most ordinaTy 
goose-pie; siUl more, a sttperior one, wiUi a 
whole goose in the middle, and another cut 
up amf laid round ; with a fowl or two, 
and a pheo^nt or two, and a few larks put 
into oda oomeni; apd the top, all shiny with 
white of egg, fibred over with loaves of 
paetry, and teudriu and orinkle-cranklcs, with 
a bquim of the more delfoate bird feet standing 
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WHAT CHRISTMAS IS IN COtTNTEt'^i^CES;* 



up in the iaiddle.' The oven ia the cook’s it. It will ^ sier^ A - hiidli of evergreen, ,i 
Aild and slave j the great concern of her life, called by some a Iff others .the ;! 

|l at this season. She pets it, she hunionxe it, Bob, which is supposed: to be' a coj^pMon of 
; she scolds it, and she works it without rest, "bough.” When all the paifty have got theii' 
Before daylight she ia at it—^baking her oat fagots tied up, and stni^ over' their i 
* br^ ; that bread wliich requii’es such perfect shoulders, and hutton-holes, hata and bon- I' 
beliaviour outhe part of the oven! Long Imes nets stuck with sprigs, audgay witu'^rries, it 
of oat-cakes hang oveihead, to grow crisp is time they were going home ;• for* ^ere is a 
> before breakfast; and these are to be put vast deal to be done this Christma^ ^d ' 
away when crisp, to make room for others; the sunshine is already between .thS' hllw) in 
&r she can hardly make too much. After soft yellow gushes, and not oii them. 

'hreakfiast, and all day, she is making and A vast deal there is to be done; andAs- i| 
hakhig meat-pies, mince-pies, sausage-rolls, pccially if there is any village near. Piretj . i 
' fruit-pies, and cakes of all sbaj^s, shscs, and there is to dress the house with green; and >1 

I colours. And at night, when she can sciu’cely then to go and help to adorn the chofeh. | 

I I stand for fatigue, she “banks” the oven fire, The Bob must not bo hungup till tomorrow;, ' 1 

i I and puts in the great jtir of~stock for the but every door has a branch over it; and Hie .[ 

1 ; soups, that the drawing may go on, from idl leads of the latticed windows are stuck with i 

i aorts of savoury odds and ends, while eyery- sprigs; and every picturo-frame, and looking- i 
|j thing but the drowsy fire is asleep. She glass, and candlestick is garnished. Any '■[ 

ii wishes the dear little lasses would not come “ scraps ” (very ydung children) who are too 
'1 messing and fussing iibout, making ginger- small to help, pick up scattered holly-leaves, 

:j bread and cheesecakes. She would nither do and, being not aljpwed to go upon the rug, 

it herself, than have them in her way. But l)Cg’somebody to throw them iuto the fire ; i' 
.! she has not the heart to tell th(‘m so. Outhe whence ensues a series of crackling, and ! 
ij contrary, she gives them ginger, and cuts the sputtering blazes, and lighting up of wide-omii 
citron-peel bountifully for them ; hoping, the eyes. In the midst of this—hark! is not that 
! while, that the weather will be fine enough the church bell ? The boys go out to listen, 
for them to go iuto the woods with their .and report that it is so;—the "Christmas ‘] 
brothers for holly .'uul ivy. Me.antinic, the deal” (or dole) is about to begin; sof oif go i 
dairy-woman says, (what she declares every all who are able, up to the church. 

Christmas,) that she never saw^ such a demand It is very cold tliere, and dim, and df’eai% 

. j for cream and butter; and tliat, before Twelfth in spite of the candies, and the kindness, and . { 
i| Night, there will be none. And how', at that other good things that are collected there. ^ ] 
■ season, can she supply eggs by scores, ns By the time the bell has ceased to clang, there ’ .i 

1 she is expected to do 1 The gingerbread arc a few gentlemen there, and a number of .j 

I baked, the rosiest apples pickea out fiom widows, and'aged men, and or|)hiiu children., 
j their straw in tlie apple-closet, the cats, and There are piles of blankets; and bits of 1 
i dogs, aud canary birds, played with and fed, paper, which are oidera f><r coals. One 1 
!' the little hisses run out to see what the boys gentleman has sent a hag of silver money ; j 
j are alwut. and another, two or three sheep, cut up ready I 

j, The woodmen- want something else than for cooking; and another, a groat pile of, ' 
i green to dress the liousc with. They are loiives. Ttie boys run and bringdown aladdei; 

;| looking for the thickest, aud hardest, and to dress the pillars; and scuffle in the galleries f 
I knottiest block of wood they can find, that aud venture into the pulpit, under preteace of, i- 

I will go into the kitchen chimney. Agnai’led dressing the church. When the dole is dope I 

'( stump of eliu,will serve their purpose best; and the poor people gone, the doors are ; 
Ij and they trim il into a size to send home, closed; aud, if the bop-remain, they must be, ] 

I I They fancy that their holiday is to last as long quiet; for -the organist and the singers are . 

j as this log remains; and th^ are satisfied going to rehearse the autheiu that is to_be . 
i that it will be uncommonly difficult to burn sung to-moiTow. If the bo3's are not quiet, j 
i! up tills one. Tills done, one of them proceeds they are turned out. ... 

!| with-tlie boys and girls to the copses where There is plenty of bustle in the village. 

I the hollies are thickest; and» by carrying his The magistrates are in the long room of the j 
j Wll-hook, he saves a vast denil of destruction inn, settling justice busings. The inn looks 

Joy rending and teiu’ing. The poor little birds, as if it were illuminated. The i^aiters an* I 

which make the hollies so many aviaries in seen to glide across the Ivall; aud on tlie ' 

tvinter, coming to feed on the berries, and to steps are the old constable, and the new rural ' 
pop In among the shining ^loaves for shelter, policeman, and the tax-collector, and-, tiie 

are sadly scared, and out tlioy flit on all sides, jiDstman. It is so cold that ,something 

and away to the great oak, where nobody will steaming hot wiU soon be brought for them 

follow them. For^ alas! • thei*e is no real to drink; and the poor postman will b«>- . 

I mistletoe now. Tnerd is to -be something so taken on his weak side. Christmas is a ■ 

I called bung from‘the middle of the kitmeu trying season to lufri, with his^ weak head, | 
i' cei^ug, that the lads and lasses may snatch and Ins popularity,>and his Christinas-hoxes,, ,j 
kisses and have their fun; but it-will have no and ,hi 8 constant liability to l»e reported. 

I ■ white berries, and no Drwdicftl'dignity aboqt Cold as it is, there are women flitting kbout; ; 
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KisacBiat of bousehoud woisds. 


|njlq||iio«r froa the ijroeer’e md ell: itar theory; fcurthecaiimeiswBljtnrteftSdlee, 

ftlblgaig Itwty the suDa •grooen w r fiddle end dMiooet; or, pOKiMj, • fiAflle 

|^*a amy, tbia night, to ttttdr regular and drun, trith a'roioe or two, lerhidi cm 
OIUtaBiien, a good tuoold eaadle caeh, and a bardiy be likened to that of thenphweB. The 
nutmeg- This ia Itecauae the women most be voioea aisg, " While ehephcrds watoVd tihinr 
m hy candl»-lig^ to«aorraw, to make aome- floeka by night; ” and then---iaaTrsH<ni8ly 
^ug that ia to be spioed with nutmeg. So enough—aingle out thia fitmily of aJl the fa- 
a good number of tmuen pass by with a milies on the earth, to Ideas with the good 
eaudle and a nutiueg ; and some, with a'wislies oftbe season. They certainly are wuh- 
bottle or pitcher, come up the steps, and go ing to master and mistress and all the yonng 


to the bar for aoiue rum. liut the cluck strikes ladies and gbntlemen, “good mornmj 
supper-time, and away go the boys home. “ a merry Cliristmas and a happy New 
wmebody w ' . ~ . 


Be wonders whether he might, jnst lor once, other daintiea Tiie ladies are up betiimes, to 
—^ust for this once—go to tlie stalls when set ont the best candlesticks, to garnish the 
audwght has struck, and see whether the table, to make the cofiei^ and to prepare a 
oxen are kneeling. He has heard, and per- welcome for all who claim a seat. The in- 
hapB read, that the oxen kneeled, on the first fant in arras must be there, as seven o’clonk 
d^taBauMay, and kept the manger warm strikes. Any married brother or sister, living 
with thedr breath; and that all oxen still within reach, must be there, with the wlude 
kneel in their atalla when diristmas-day family train. Long before sunrise, there tliey 
comes in. Faither and mother exchange a sit, hi the glow of the fire anil the glitter of 
quick glance of agreement to take this sen- candles, cliattiug and laughing, and exebaag- 


oudy; and tlmy explam that there is now in| 
so much uncertainty, amee the New Style 


ood wishes. 

due time, the church-bell caUs the dock 


of reckoning the days of the year was intro- of woraliippera from over hill, and dowm dale, 
ducerl, that the oxen cannot be depended and along commons, and across fields: ana 
on; and it ia not worth while to be out presently they seen coming, all in their 
of bed at midnight for the ellance. Some best,—-the majiyity probably saying the seimo 
W the oxen kneel punctually wlmn Old thing,—that, somehow, it seems always to bp 
Cprintmaa comes in ; and if so, they will not fine on Christmas-day. Then, one may maluiin 
do it to-night up the exceptions he remembm ; and another 

* This is not the quietest night of the year; may toll of Cerent Borta of fine wither that 
evea if nobesK visits the oxen. Soon afi^ he has known; how, on one oocRBion, hk 
aXi Arc settlea to sieen, sounds arise whidr daughter gathered thiriy-hnir sorts ef ilowcis 
thrill some who are ^If-wwakened m own garden <m CSwialxnM-day.; and 

'WiAmpi, aim Aben,^ remembering somcthdi^ the rooeS'bushes had not lost their leavua oa 
Awnri Stan the cbiidreu rooae TvehSih Hay; and then Ahe wiaa wiU $ttgaia 

thetBwlviH Ua, wxtn open eyes aiki eam, how nrach they prefer a gpod aeaaoimble nioet 


feeling that Christmas morning Ixaa come, and ahoeted snow like 
They must aabn, me wnnld thixik,give np the in December. 


a good 


to dL|>til weathsr 


* iSomebody wonders at sap]wr whether Before this celestial mystery is solved, and 
the true cold miace-iue is leally meant before the dislaut twang of the fiddle is q^te 
to ba in the form of a certain mangci ; and out of hearing, the leeleatiaJ mystery nf meep 
foa cemtenta to signify the gifts, various enwraps the other, and lays it to rest lusttl the 
und jmdl, broo^t by the Magi to that man- morrow. The boys—^tho elder ones—meant 
ger. And wbue the litUe ones are staring at to keep awake; fimt, for the Waits, and after- 
wiia news, someWdy else observes that it wards to determine for themselves whether 
wiaa a pretty idea oi the old pagans, in our the rock crows all night on Christmas Eve. to 


wiaa a pretty idea of the old pagans, in our the cock crows all night on Christmas Eve, to 
’ifitafidj (d* dressing u]> their houses with ever- keep all hurtful things from walking the earth. 

r ms, that there might be a waiin retreat When the Waits are gone, they just remember 
the spirits of the woods in times of frost that any night, between this and Old Christ- 
uod bittm* winter storms.* Some child .peeps mas, will do tor the cock, which k smd to defy 
timidly np at the bij^esi iiranch in the room, evil spirits in this manner for the whole of 
and Ikncies what it would be to see some that se<tson. Which the boys ai every glad to 
laprite sitting under a leafi nr danring along a remember; for tliey are excessively sleepy,; so 
qpray. When supper is done, and the young- off they go into the land of dreams. 

ore gone to bed, having been told*not to It k now past two ; and at three the maids 
be surprised if they should hear tlie stars must be up. Christmas rooming is the one, 
singing in the nigW, the rest of the )>arty of all the year, when, in the North of England 
torn to the fire^ and begin to roast their chest- especially, families make a point of meeting, 
tints in toe shovel, and to heat tlie eldeir^ and it must be at the breakfast table. In 
wine in toe o}d-foshioued saucepan, silvered every house, far and near, where tliere k fuel 
inside. One •absent boy, staring at the fire, and flour, and a few })euce to buy currants, 
Btarfas when his fother offein him a uheslnut there are cakes making, which cvoiyltody must 
for his thoii^ts. He hesitates, hut hk curi- eatof; cakes of jiastiy, with cun ants lietween 
oritfu ^vid, and he braves all the consc- toe lasers. The grocer has given the nutmeg; 
quences of saying what he k toinkiug about, and those who can affonl it, add rum, and 








'WH^T cmaawgjfAS is m ms couapAirr of johk doe. 


iairftfag the k^in tite lock, off nm iSw yoKiig 
men, oat of n»oli of remorartiHii^e, to tkoo^ 
untn -diimBT Kt iifiast,—<morp probu^ until the 
light iails. Thc^ j^ot almmt any thing that 
oobmO acrocB them, bnt eepecially little Inrds,— 
nfaaffiachea, biackbipda,tbruBheB,-'4myiriiiged 
Bpeatnire dittreiwd by the oold, or betn^ed by 
the emmtth and emel snow. The little chil* 
diwn at home are doing better than their elder 
brothers. They are putting out cmms of 
bread for the robins, and feeing sorry and 
surprised that robins prefer bread to plum- 
paiidiug. They would have given the robins 
some of tbeir own pudding, jf they had but 
liked it 

In eveiy luinse, there is dinner to-day,—of 
one sort or another,—«xeept where the dosed 
sfauUei shows that the folk are out to dinner 
The commonest ditmer m the poorer houses 
—in some parts of the country—is a cunous 
sort of mutton pie. The meat is cut off a loin I 
of mutton, and reduced to mouthfuls, and 
then strewed over with currants or raisins 
and spice, and tlie whole covered in with a 
stout crust. In some plaoes. the dinner is 
baked meat and potatoes in too many cot¬ 
tages, there is nothing bc'tter tliau a morsel of 
tiaeon to flavour the tiread or potatoes But 
it may be saiely said tiiat tliere is more and 
bettm dining in England on Olinetmas-day 
than on any other day of the year. 

In the iiouses of gentry and farmers, the 
dinner and dessert are a long affair, and soon 
followed by tea, that the sports may liegin 
Everybody knows uliat these sports ai’e, in 
parlour, hall, and kitchen;—singing, dancing, 
cards, blind-man’s bufl^ and other such games; 
forfeits, ghost-story tolling, sna])-dragon;— 
those, with a bountiful supper int^osed, last¬ 
ing till midnight. luscattored houses, among 
the wilds, card-jilaying goes on briskly. Whei^ 
ever there are Wesleyans enongb to foim a 
congregation, they arc collected at a teardrmk- 
ing in their chapel; and they spend tlic 
evening hi singing hymns. Where tiiere are 
'Germans settled, or any leading family which 
has been in Gftrmany, there is a Chrisbrnaci- 
tree lighted npsoniewfacre. Those Chriotanas- 
trees are as prolific as the inezimiuitible cedars 
of Lebanon. Wherever one strikes root, a 
grasit number is sure to spring up under its 
shelter. 

However spent, the evenjpg comes io an 
end. The hymns in the chapel, and the carols 
in the kitchen, and the piau^ in the parlour 
bre all hoshem The ghosts have glided bv 
into the night. 3he forfeits are redeemed 
The bUnd-man hm recovered his sight, and 
IfMt it again in bleep. The dust of Uie dancers 
has si^ided. llie fires are nearly out, and 
the candies quite so. The reflection that the 
great ckiy is over, sflaald ^ve been teo much 
£>r sense Uttle hearts, aighiag before theyj^ept, 
but for the thoiigbt lhat to>momnv is Boxing- 
-day; and 'that Twelfth Ni^t is yet to come. 

But, first, trill come Hew Yearb En, with i 


its siusubtr insnEESdirinaoe some diatricta) 
of uothing whfdKBber bring oasried out of the 
house for t wenty-ffmr hcMini, lest, in throwing 
away anything, you riwuht m ithri>wiiig away 
some luok fur tlie ncidt ysar. Not a potato- 
paring, nor a drop eos{Hrads or cabbage- 
water, not a cinder, nor * piadi of dust, 
iKust be removed till Hew Tear’s momiiig. 
Tu these places, there is one penHm who 
must be stirring eaily—the darkest nun in 
the neighbouihood. It is a serious thing 
there to have a swarthy com^flexiou and blai& 
hair; for the owner cannot refuse to bis ac¬ 
quaintance the good luck ot Ins being tbefint 
to enter their Ilduses on New Yeai’s day* If 
he is poor, or his time is precious, he is regu¬ 
larly paid for his visit He eotnes at day¬ 
break, with something in his huud, if it is 
only an orange or an egg, or a bit of libboa, 
or a twopenny pieture. He can’t stay a 
minute,—he 1^ so many to visit; but ha 
leaves peace of mind behind him. H is friends 
liegiii the year with the advantage ot liaving 
seen a dark man dbter their house the first m 
the New Year. 

Such, in its general features, is Gbristmas, 
throughout the lund districts of Old Eng¬ 
land. Here, the revellers may be living m • 
the midst ut pastoiul levels, all sheeted 
with snow; there, in deep lanes, or round 
a village green, with ploughed slopes 
rising on either hand; here, on the spurs of 
mountains, with glittering icicles hanging 
from the grey precipices above them, and the 
accustomed waterfall bound in silence by the 
frost beside their doors; and there again, they 
ma}'^ be witliiii hearing of the wmtry surge, 
booming along the rocky shore; but TOe 
revelry is of much the some character every¬ 
where. There may be one old superstition in 
one place, and another ip another; bat that 
which is no superstition is everywherethe 
hospitality, the mirth, the socim glow which 
spreads from heart to heart, which thaws the 
pride and the pime-strangs, and brightens the 
eyes and affections. 


WHAT CHRISTMAS IS IN THE 
COMPANY OF JOHN DOE, 

I HavB kept (amongst a store of jorial, 
genial, heart-etirring returns of the season) 
some very dismal Christmases. I have 
kept (’hnstmas m Coustantinaple, si a 
horrible Peru hotel, where I attempted 
the manufacture of a plum-pnddiiig horn 
the •moocarom-soup they served me for 
dinner, mingled with some Zante curranti^ 
and a box at tigs I had brought &om Sraynia; | 
and where I sat, until very late at *nigli<^ 
endeavouring to persuade myself that it was 
cold and “ubristmasi^” <(though it wasn’t), 
drinking Levant 'wine, and listening to the 
howling of the dogs outside, mui^cd with^ 
the dsoik of « pmtable fire-engine, wMoh 
some soldiers wers canryii^; to one of these 
extensive eonflagtabions which never happen 








esRisTMAS WMBi® ©i- iaousj^dia) WORDS. 
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to oommaad me to enter im appea^inee;!|Ka|ae- 
where, b; ei^ a day, in ordel'to (ineiw ijie , 
plaint of aomebody, who said 1 owed him 
, .'espair-Btricken females,.and a damp some money.. Now,an appei^hoe hod not 

'VfTOWatd; who, to all ow inquiries whether been entered, and judgment'had gone by 
.’Um should be "in soon,” had tiie one an- default, and execution had been obtwined. 
‘ yaiying answer of “pretty near” to give. I against me. The Sheinff of Middlesex (who 
' We kept Christmas, when a boy, at a French is popularly, though erroneously, suppos^ 

• boardhig’*8chool, where they gave me nothing to be incessantly running up and , down in 

but lentils and houiJli for dinner, on the his bailiwick) had had a writ of fieri facias, 
auspicbu® W I Christmas vulgarly termed afi. fa. gainst, my goods; 

by the bedside of. a sick friend, and wished but healing, or satisfying himself by adroit 
him the compUments of the season in his espionage, that I bad no goods, he had made 
phyno-bottlee (had thej* contained another a return of nvMa hona. Tlien had he invoked 
six, months*' life, poor soul!) 1 have kept the aid of a more subtle and potential iu- 

' Christmas at rich men’s tables, where 1 have struiueut, likewise on parchment, called a 
' liMn uncomfortable,- and once in a cobbler’s capias ad satisfaciendum, abbreviated iii le^ 
shop,, where I was excessively convivial. I parlance mto ca. sn., against my body. This 
h^TO cment one Christmas in prison. Stait writ be bad confided to Jiudniidab, bis man; 
ndt, url^e reader ! 1 was not sent there for and Amiuadab, running, as he was in duty 
lorcSny, nor for misdemeanor : but for debt, bound to do, up and down in his section of 

It' was Cliristmas-eve; and I—my name the bailiwick, had come across luc, and bad 
is Prupner—was taking my walks abroad, made me the captive of his bow and spear. He 
I walked through the crowded Strand, elate, called it, less nietapliorically, “nabbing me.” 
hilimous, benignant, for the feast was pi e- Mr. Amlnailab, (tali, aquiline-nosed, olea- 
pared, and tlio guests were bidden. Such giuous, somewhat dirty ; clad in a green 
a tnrkey I had ordered ! Not the prize one Newmarket coat, a crimson velvet wakt- 
, with tlie ribbons—I mistrusted that ; but a coat, a purple satin neckcloth with gold 
plump, tender, white-breasted bird, a king flowers, two watch-guards, and four diamond 
of turkeys. It was to be boiled with oyster- rings,)—Mr. Aniinadab i>ioposed that “some- 
sauce; and the rest of the Christmas dinner thing should be done.” Would I go to White- 
was to consist of that noble sirloin of roast cross-street at once ? or to Blowman’s, in 
bee^ and that immortal cod’s head and Cursitor-stroet t or would I just step inbi 
shoulders J I had bought the materials for Peele’s Coflee-house for a moment V Mr. 
the pudding too, some half-hour jirevioualy: Amiuadab was perfectly polite, and indefati- 
tlifi, plums and the currants, the citron and gably suggestive., 

the allspice, the flour and the eggs. I was I The capture had been made in Fleet Street; 
liappy. so we stepped into Pecle’s, and while Mr. 

Onward, by the bright grocer’s shops, Aniinadab ai]>pcd the pint of wine which he 
-thronged with pudding-purchasers! Onward, had obligingly suggested I should ordei-, J 
the bookseller’s, though lingering, it ] began to look my position in the face, Jilxe- 
' may be, for a moment, by the gorgeous cutiou taken out for foi-ty-fivoiioimds nine and 
Christmas books, with their bright binding, nincjieuce. b'a.sa., a guinea a guinea; 

and.brighter pictures. Onwniil, by the pastry capture, a guinea; those were ail the costs 
cooki’ii 1 Onward, elate, hilarious, and beiiig- as pet. Now, some days after 1 wius served 
nant, until, just as I stopped by a poulterer’s with the writ, I had paid the plaintifTs lawyer, 
shop, to admire the finest capon that ever on account, thirty jiounds. In the innocence 
London or Christmas saw, a hand was laid of my heart, 1 imagined tliat,* by tlie County 
on my should^! Cunrt Act, I could nut be arrested for the 

• “ Before our sovereign lady the Queen”— lialance, it being under twenty pounds. Mr. 

“ by the grace of God, greeting”—“ that you Aminailub laugned with contemptuous jiity. 
take the body of Thomas Prupper, and him “ We do n’t do busuiess that way,” siiid he ; 
safely keep ”—“ and for so doing, this shall be “ we goes in for the whole lot, and then-you 
your warrant,” pleads your set-joff, you know.” 

These dread and significant words swam The long and the short of the matter was, 
before my dazzled .eyelids, dancing maniac that I had eighteen pounds, twelve shilling 
hmnpipes on a parchment slip of paper. I and nine pence, to pay, before my friend into 
■waa fio keep Christmas in qo other company purple neckcloth would reliiiq^li his grasp j 
that of the once celebrateil fictitious per- and that.to satisfy the demand, I had exactly 
kpiuge, ..supposed to be the familiar of all the sum of two pounds two and a half-penny, 
Karsons similarly situated— John Dob. aud a gold watch, on whidi a relation of mine 

F -' , T.'xemembered with horror, that some fort- 
ni^t. previously, a lawyer’s clerk deposited 
on-mir fihotdder a. , slip of paper, which he 
Btaited iq copy of a writ, and in which- 

her Majedlij^the ..Queen (mixed up for the 
nonc& with John, Lord Campbell) was pleased 




and a gold watch, on which a relation oi mine 
Would probably advance four, pounds more, 
So, I fell to writing letfew, Mr. Amiuadab 


ripping the wine and playing with one of hw- 
watch-chains in the memiwhlle. <.' 

I wrqtc to Jones, Browft, and Robinsoar-r*.- 
to Thompson,, and. to Jhekson likewise;.. )[ - 
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■Wkj.in.M,.-!" WHAT’CH»js'£^S-IS IS THE DOE;' I'lS 


trrot{Sr lariay swly tinde ia FadHidg->laae. 
NoW the time tQ put the disia^reeted 
Ai^dshtpof Brown>te the test; to avail my' 
self 'of TOO repeated ofiFers of service from 
d^onea; te ask for the loan of that sixpence 
I whi^ Bc^insoii had repeatedly declared vras 
^ at my comaiand as lon^ as he had a shilling. 
1' sealed the letters 'nrith an unsteady hand, 
and consulted Mr. Aminadab as to their de¬ 
spatch. That gentleman, by some feat of 
l^rdeuiaiii, called up from the bowels of the 
earth, or from one of those mysterious loca¬ 
lities- known as “ round the corner,” two 
sprites : one, his immediate assistant; seedier, 
hov^ever, and ' not jewelled, who carried a 
nobby stick which he continuallygnawed. The 
other, a horrible little man with a white heiul 
ami a white neckcsloth, twisted round Iiis neck 
like a halter. His eye was red, and his teeth 
were gone, »md the odour of rum couipassud 
him about, like a cloak. To these two acolytes 
my lujtes wei-e coulided, and they wore di- 
I’ei'ted to bring )he answers like lightning to 
Blowman’s. 'J’o Jilowman’s, in L'ursitor-strcet, 
Chabcery-lauc, i was bound, aud a c;ib w:is 
straightway called for my conveyance thereto. 
Jbr the matter of tiiat, the di.stance was so 
short, J might easily have walked, but 1 could 
not divest myself of the idea that everybody 
in the street knew I was a jjrisoner. 

1 was soon within the hospitable doors of 
Mr, jBlowmau, officer to the yiicriii' of Middle¬ 
sex. His hospitable doors were doiible, and, 
for more hos})itiility, heavily barred, locked, 
and chained. These, with the exceptions of 
bai'red windows, .and a species of grating- 
roofed yard outside, like a monster bird-cage, 
were the only visible sigias of captivity, ^'et 
tbero was enough stone in the hearts, and 
iron in the souls, of Mr. Elowuiaii’s inmates, 
to build a score of lock-up houses. For that 
you may take my word. 

] refused the offer of a private room, and 
was conducted to the coffee-room, where Mr. 
Aminadab left me, for a while, to my own re¬ 
flections ; and to wait for the answei's to my 
letters. 

They came—and one friend into the bargain. 
Jones had gone to Hammersmith, aud wouldn’t 
be back till next July. Brown had been dis¬ 
appointed in the City, Robinson’s money was 
all locked up. Thompson expected to be locked 
up himself. Jackson was brief, but explicit: 

. he said he “would rather not^’ 

My friend bmight me a ejarpet-bag, with 
•jjjrhat clothes I wanted in it. He advised me, 
moreover, to go to Whitecross Street at once, 
„for a sojourn at Mr.Blowmau’s domicile would' 
cost me something like a guinea per diem. 

. So, summoning Mr, Aminadab, who had 
omigingly waited to see if i could raise the 
money or not, 1 Announced my intention 
of bemg^ conveyed, to g^l at once. • I paid 
I haif-asi^aea for' the accommodation I nad 
had at Mr. Blowman's; f mode a pecuniary 
I acknowledgment of Mr. Aminadab’j^ polite- 
•neas; and .I did not Ml to remember the i 




old man ip halter >and the 

spirituous mamwe. - :'when I-had also 
remembered a r<Hl-heade4i>^'B Jew boy wbd 
acted as CerberOs to tMs aPd apmared 

to be continually washing hia heads (though 
they never seemed one whit the cleaner 
o|>eration), another cab was called, and off I 
went to Whitecross Street, with ft Ubhrt con¬ 
siderably heavier than a paving-stepMt. 

1 ha<l already been three hoPra in cap¬ 
tivity, and it wa.s getting on for eight o’glo«£. 
The cab was proceeding along HolDorP,.apd I 
thought, involuntarily, of Mr. S^p'el H«dl, 
black and grimy, making his progi-ess through 
the same thoroughfai'e, by the Oxford Hoad; 
aud BO on to Tyburn, lowing to the crowd 
and cursing the Ordinary The foot-pave¬ 
ment on either side was thronged witli people 
at their Christmas marketing, or, at haist, 
on some Christmas business—so it seemfed 
to me. (loose Clubs were being held at the 
I publie-houses—sweeps for sucking-pigs, plum- 
puddings, and bottles of gin. Some ladies aud 
gentlemen had begun their Christmas rather' 
too early, and wore meandering unsteadily over 
the flag-stones. Fiddlers were in great request, 
being sought for in small beershops, and 
borne otf bodily from bars, to assist at Christ¬ 
mas Eve merry-makings. An imrnense deal 
of hand-shaking was going on, and 1 was very 
much afraid, a good deal moi'e “standing.” 
than was consistent with the strict rules of 
temjierance. Everybody kept saying that it 
was “only once a year,” and made that an 
apology (so pi'one ai’e mankind to tlie use of 
trivial excuses!) for their sins against Father 
Mathew. J.uuil laughter rang through the 
ti-osty air. Pleasant jokes, innocent “ chaff,” 
passed; grocers’ young men toiled lustily, 
wiping their hot f|>ces ever and anpn ; 
butchci's took no rest; prize beef melted away 
from very riclmess before my eyes ; and iii 
the midst of all the bustle and jollity, tllo 
crowding, Laughing, drinking, and shouting, 

1 was still ou my unviuying way to White- 
cross Street. 

There was a man resting a cliild’s coffin on a 
railing, and chattering with a pot-boy, with 
whom he shared a pot of porter, “ witli thfl. 
sharp edge taken off.” ' There are heavy 
hearts—heavier perchance than yours,. in. 
London this Christm.as Eve, my fr|eud‘ Prup- 
per, though t J. To-morrow’s dawn -will bring 
sorrow and faint-heartedness to many thou¬ 
sands—’to oceans of humanity, of which you 
are but a single drop. 

TJie cab had conveyed me through Smith- 
field Market, and now rumbled up Barbicau, 
My companion, the geintleman ^itli tlie 
crab-stick (to whose care Mr. Aminaiiab ha<l 
consigned nie) bqguU^llhe time with pleasant 
and instructive couveiisaiStni. He told me that 
he had .“ nabbed a many patties.” That he iiad 
captured a Dbaterof Divinity going to aChrisirJ- 
mas, a bridtoipom statting for the honeymoon^ , 
a Culonel'Of pussara in fail tig for herM^esty’e 
drawingrrhom. That he bad the honooK onoe 
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COontacwA^r 


“vitlAKUlf ” till* Ktt of ^gmeptihe 

aMaped £D<na hsmtloon^ 
lb wGOBil-lioor iriBdoMT, «ftd war Hie taka. 
'ThkliEe was osce romAiiMiotted to "mb"Hie 
JoelHstotad Mr. Wis, <oi the Thtotres RothJ. 
That Mr. Wix, bei^ in the «at of ]>laybQ;' the 
Baron Sixilaocio, in the dhtoous tragedjr of 
^‘Tjovc, and Beonenge,” he, C'ralmtick, 
permit tad him, in delweBce to the iuteresUi 
of the dziona, to plaT^tbe part out, station¬ 
ing m aasietant 4iit each wing to prevent 
escape That the dsAusive Wja “ bilked '’liijn, 
bj goiim down a tarap. Tliat he, (.'rnbslick, 
oaptsnd hm, notwithstandiug, under the 
si age, though jopposed V gigantic Wix 
!bvo aia^ earpenteni, a demon, and 
the ThM Oitiizen. That Wix rushed on the 
staiM wwd lexplained his position to the 
au&nee. vharenpou the gallery (Wix being 
an M^eoul favourite ot theira) expressed a 
etromg derate to have his (Crabstiek’s) blood ; 

Mhng to obtain that, tore up the 
bonniies; m the midst ut t^hieh operatinin the 
sMi^eitrant Wix was removed With these 
and aimiJar aueedotes of the nobility, gentry, 
and the ptibJie in general, he was kind enough 
to regale me, until the oab stopped. 1 
alighted in a narrow dirty street; was hur¬ 
ried iq) a steep flight of Hte])s; a heavy door 
<daugM behind me; andOrabstiek, pocketing 
his small gratuity, w'ished me a good nighl 
and a meny Christmas. A morr}' C'hristmss - 
ugh! 

That ni^t I slept in a dreadful place, 
caUad the Becoption ward,—on on iiYm bed¬ 
stead, in a room with a fttrnie floor. 1 wiis 
alone, and horribly miserable. 1 heard the 
Wmte playing in the distance, and dreamed 
1 was at a Christmas party. 

Christmas morning «in Whitecreas Street 
Briaon 1 A turnkey conducted me to the 
^ICddlesex side”—a long dreary yard—on 
either side of which were doors leading into 
wandf^ or coffee-rooms, cm the giound floor, 
and, by stone-sbaircasca, to sleeping apart¬ 
ments above. It was all very cold, very 
dismal, very gloomy. I entered the ward 
allotted to tne, NtunW Seven, leB. It was 
a long roofli^ with barred windows, cross 
tables and baches,with on aisle between; 
a large tire at the flurtfaer end ; “ Bum spun, 
gMTO,” painted above the mantel-piece. 
Twenty or thirty prisoners and •their friends 
ware sithng at the tables, smoking pipes,* 
dtinkiug beer, or reading newspapers. But 
for the umnibtnkeablc jail-bird look about the 
nH^nty ot the guests, the unsiiom faces, the 
slipshod ieet, the barred wipdows, and the 
isbtoe floor. 1 might have fancied mynelf in a 
lam ti^rroom. 

luim was holly and mistletoe round the 
ipsa pimis; but how woful and forlorn they 
Morarai 1 There was roast beef and plom- 
Doddi^ preparing rat the fire place; bid, they 
bad nadraer the odonr nor the appeamnee <h 
free belf and pudding. I w<ui thtnkiag 
of the day aeon, hihe smg fire, the well- 


dbnws snalsdhs, IheraHttoriqg talde, Ae 
fimes, when the tuiwiy irafcrodutod use to the 
steward of the watd (an officer appaintod by 
the prisoners, and a prisoner himself) Who 
“tablGB yon off,” i.e,, who allotted me a seat 
at one ^ tlie cron-tables, which was hemns' 
forward mine for .^1 purposes ^ esting, 
dmking, writing, or smokings in considera- 
tiou of a pjroent on mv part of one guinea 
sterling. This sum maw me also free of (he 
ward, and entitled to have my boots cleaned, 
my bed made, and my sneals cooked. Sup¬ 
posing tliat 1 had not poaeessed a guinea 
(winch was hkaly raough), I should have 
asked tor tune, which would haw been granted 
me; but, at the cxpiratimii ef tltree days, 
onussinn of payment would have constitute 
me a defaulter; in winch case, the best thing 
I could have done would have been to declare 
pauperism, and remove to the poor side of the 
prison. Here, 1 should have been entitled to 
my “ sixpeuoes," amoiniting, in the aggregate, 
to tbeeumolthree shillii^ and Bix|>ouoe a 
week towards my luaiutenance. 

The steward, a fat man in a green "wide¬ 
awake ” hat, who was incarcerated on remand 
for the damages in an action for breach of 
promise of marriage, introduced me to the 
cook (who was going up next week to the 
Insolvent Clonrt, having filed his schedule 
ns a beer-shop keeper). Be told me, that 
if I chose to piirchaso anything at a species oi 
everything shop in the yard, the cook would 
dress it; or, if 1 did not choose to be at the 
trouiilc of providing myself, 1 might break¬ 
fast, dine, and sup at liis, the stewara’s, table, 
“ lor a consideration,” as Mr. Trapbois has it. 
I acceded to Uie latter pro]} 08 itiou, receiving 
the intelligence that turkey and oyster-sauce 
were to be ready at two precisriy, with melan¬ 
choly indifferenue. Tiu-key liad no charms fin* 
me now. 

T sauntered forth into the yard, and passed 
fifty or sixty feUow-uufoitunates, sauiitering 
as listlessly as myself. Strolliug about, I 
came to a loi'ge grating, somewhat simihu* 
to Mr. Blowman’s hird-cace, in which was a 
heavy ^te called tlie "loci,” and which 
communicated with the coKridcas leading to 
the exterior of the prisou. Here sat, calmly 
greying his caged birds within, a turnkey— 
not a repulsive, gruff-voiced monster, with a 
red neckerchief and tup boots, and a bnnoh 
of keys, as turnkeys are popularly supposed 
to lie—-but a plensant, jovial man enough, in 
sleek black. Bo had' a little lodge beliind, 
where a bright fire bursed, and where Jdm. 
Turnkey, and the little Tamkeys lived. (I 
fonud a direful resemblance netween the 
name of his ofiice, and that Of tihe Christ- 
tnas bird). His Christmas dinner hung to 
the iron bars above him, to the shape of a 
magnifinent piece of bsHf. Svpjff turnkey, 
to be able to eat it on the oofeer -mde of that 
drsndfol grating! In another part of the 
yard -hnng a lasga Mask hoard, inscribed 
in halfroffusad clmrsiGtocn, wdth the eniunera- 










jcHmsmAs IS m doe. 


tioiM of dosncdoiw, mad 0 ia former 

tiuiee by 6'bai!ita.ble ,peiHon% for the benefit in 
perpetait^-of poor fisuoaers. 3b^y, so 
imttch b^f aim so «u»ek etrong beer was 
allbt^ to eadk prisoner. 

But wbai were beef ana beer, wliat was 
tmlunitM tobacao, or even the pinm-pudding, 
when made from piison pinius, boiled in 
a 'prison coppm-, and eaten iu a prison 
dining>room f "V^at though surteptitious 
gin were eorried in, in bladders, beneath the 
under garments ^ the fairer portion of 
creation ; W'bat tbongh brandy were smuggled 
into the wards, di8gnise.d as black draujpits, 
or extract of sarsaparilla 1 A pretty Christ¬ 
mas market I had bronght my pigs to ! 

Chapel was over ,(I bw come down too late 
from the “ Keception” to attend it) ; and the 
congregation {a laanentably small one) dis¬ 
persed in the yard and wards. 1 entered my 
own ward, to change (if aaiything could change) 
the dreary scene. 

Smoking and cooking appeared to be the 
chief employments and recreations of the 
prisoners. An. insolvent clergyman in rusty 
black, was gravely rolling out puff-paste on a 
pie-board; and a man in his slarl-sleevos, 
covering a veal cutlet with egg and bread- 
crum, was an oflBcor of dragoons ! 

I Ibund no lack of persona willing to enter 
into conversation with me. 1 talked, full 
twenty minutes, with a seedy captive, with a 
white head, and a coat buttoned and pinned 
up to the chin. 

Wliitecroas Street, he told me (or Burden’s 
Hotel, as in the piisou slang he called it), was 
the only place where any “life’’was to be 
seen. The "Fleet was pulled down; the 
Marshalsea had gone the way of all brick- 
and-niortar; the Queen’s Prison, the old 
“Bench,” was managed on a strict system 
of classification and general discipline; and 
Horsemonger Lane was but rarely tenanted by 
debtors ; but in favoured Whitecross Street, 
the good old features of imprisonment for 
debt yet iiourislied. Cood dinners were stUl 
occasionally given ; “ fives ” and football were 
yet played ; and, from time to time, obnoxious 
attorneys, or impoitunate pi-ocess-servers— 
“ rats ” as they were called—^wero pump^ 
upon, floured, andbomieted. Yet, even White- 
cross 'Street, he said with a sigh, was falling 
off. The Small Debts Act and those revolu¬ 
tionary County Courts wonhl be too many 
for it soon. 

, Tlial tall, robust, bushy-whiSkered man, (he 
said) iu the maguificesitly flowered dressing- 
gown, the crimson Turkisb smoking cap, the 
velvet slippers, and the ostentatiously dis¬ 
played gofu gnard-chadn, was a “ mace-man 
an individum who lived <on his wits, and 
on the want of wit p others. He had liad 
many nomffi^ varying from Biantageftet and 
De Conny, to “Mmonston-and Co., or plain 
Smi^. or Jolmaon. He was a real gentleman 
oi^tipctti a time—lively long time ago. Since 
then, he haddohe a iittJe on the tui^ mm a great 


deal in* Preudi -franasdL wnile^ and rouye 
a noir. He had chafted h^'dneoonters, and 
d^oimted bills hiii»dr»: Mo had been a 
picture-dealer, and a win«^tti«i!qhaiit, aud one 
of those mysteriu-jR individnak oASed a “'Com¬ 
mission a^nt.” He had done sr 'Bttle on 
the Stock Excliange, and a hOfiai’d- 
marking, and a little skittle'dhttrpkig;, and a 
little thimblerigging. He waU ndt pai^ular. 
Bills, however, were his paeshm. He Vras 
under a .cloud just now, in 'onBseqftenCO' of 
some bill-dealing transaction, which :the Com* 
missioner of lirwlvency had broadly hinted to 
be like a bill'etealing one. However, bad 
wonderful elasticity, and it was to be hop^ 
would soon get nver his little difflcultW. ' 
Meanwhile, he dined sumptuously, and sntohed, 
cigars of price '; occasionally condescending to 
toss half-crowns in a imt with any of the olh^ , 
“nobs” inoaraei'nted. 

That cap, and thebottmed worn-out sickly 
frame beneath, f(ir 1 would have the goodness 
to notice tiiem) wjupe all ithat were left of a 
spruce, rosy-cheeked, glittering young ensign 
of in&.ntry. He was brongihl trp by an old 
maiden aunt, 'who speeit her savings to buy 
him a commission in tlie army. He went 
from SlowcheSter Grammar Sdiool, to Fast- 
chester Barracks. He was to live on his pay. 
He gambled a year's pay away hi an evening. 
He made thousand guinea -bets, and lost 
them. So the old aenauammt of the old 
story came round as usual. The silver dress¬ 
ing-case, got on credit—pawned for leady 
money; the credit-horses sold ; rooi’e ci'edit- 
horses bought; importunate creditors in the 
barrack-yaixl; a letter from the colonel; sale 
of his commieeion; himself sold up; then 
Mr. Arninadab, Mr. Blowman, Burdoa’s Hotel, 
Insolvent Court, a year’s remand; and, an after 
life embittered liy the oonsciousnesB'of wasted 
time and talents, and wantonly-n^lected op¬ 
portunities. 

My informant pointed out many duplicates 
of the gentleman iu the dressing-gown. Also, 
divers Government clerks, who had attempted 
to imitate the nobs in a small way, and had 
only suooeedod to the extent of sbaiing the 
same prison ; a mild grey-headed old gentie- 
mau who Mways mauagad to get eonmiitted 
for contempt of court; and the one inevj’table 
baronet of a debtor’s prison, who is tradition¬ 
ally supposed to have eight thottsund a year, 
and to stop in prison b^use he likes it-- 
though, to say tlie truth, this baronet looked, 
to me, as if he diduH like it at idh 

I was sick of ali these, and tif everytliing 
else in Whitecross Stred;, before nine o’dock, 
when I was at liberty to i«thro to my cold 
ward. So ended my 'Christmas-day-^y 
first, andj 1-hope and beltew, my last Christ- 
mas^ay m prison. 

Next morning'lOTwektnne friend arrived 
and set me ft^. .1 pidd the gate-fees, and 1 
gave the tmi&lEqni a mnrai, and 1 gave the 
prisoners unbounded 1b«er.’ 1 k^t New 
Year’s dsy «.cmnpSny with a pi^y cousia 
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witH gibsi^ black bwr, who wiw to l»ve dimefl 
Mjtl me on ('linstmae-cia;, . 3tirh0 took 
'ikl^pity on me that i^e shortly became, 
rrupper. t>ai’ eldest 1^ was born, by j 
a carious coincidence, ment Cnrisiinfis-<hiy—■ 
'which I kept very jovially, with the doctor,} 
after it was nil over, and we didn't christen ; 
liim 'WbiteeroBS. ' 
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THE OEPHAH’S DEE AM OF 
CHEISTMAS. 

It was Christmas I'lve—and lonrlj, 

By .a garret wuidow liigli, 
toe city cliiiiineys barely 
, spared a hond's-bi'eudtli of tlie sky, 

. a child, ill age,—but weeping, 

' yVfth a fare so small and tliin, 

That it seem’d too aeaiit u record 
. To liave eight years traced therein. ■ 

Oh, grief looks most distorted 
'When bis liidroiis shadow lies 
On the clear and sunny lite-strcaiii 
That doth fill a child's bine eyes! 

But her eye was dull and sniikeii, 

Anti the whiten'd cheek was gwint. 

And the blue veins on tlie foreheeid 
Were the pencilling of AVunt. t 

And she wept for years like jewels, 

Till the last year’s bitter gull, 
lake the acid of tlie story, 

III itself had melted all; 

But (he Christmas time rotnnied, 

' As an old friend, for whose eye 
She would take down all the pictui'cs 
. Sketch’d by faithful Memory, 

Of those hrilliimt Cliiistmas seasous. 
When the joyous laugh went round: 
When sweet words of love and kindness 
Were no unfamiliar sound; 

When, lit by tlie log’s red lustre. 

She her mother’s face could see. 

And she rock’d the cradle, sitting 
On her own tirin-brother’s knee: 

Of her father’s pleasant stories; 

Of tlie riddles and the rhymes, 

All the kisses and Uie presents 

That had uiark’d those Christmas limes. 
'TwttsfS well that tliore was no one 
(For it were a moekiug strain) 

To wish her a 'merry Christmas, 

For diat could not come again. 

Uuw dierc came a time of struggling, 
When, in spite of love and Mih, 
Oiiuding Poverty would only 
lu the end ipve place to Death ; 

Ilow her iimtlier grew heart-broken, 

Wlicn her toil-worn father died, 

Took her huhy in her hosnin, 

' And was buried by liis side: 

Hw she clung unto her brother 
/., As,the last Spat from the wreck,' 

'Bnt stem Death bad come between tbem 
.IKijlile her arma were round his neck, 

’ ttete now no loving voieek j 
Aadj if fekr'hands offered bread, 

Tb^ Wite none to rest in bh stoig 
toelitfle hotoeless head.' 


Or, ifnnygavehershelteri 
it was lesk Of joy than ibar; ' 

For they welcomed Crime more^-warmly 
To the selfkame room wito Iwr. , ^ 

But, at length they all grew weeory 
Of thrir sick'and useless guest; 

She must try a workhonsk welcome 
For the helpless and distressed. 

But she prayed ; and tlie Unsleeping 
In His ear that whisper caught; 

So he aeut down Sleep, who gAve her 
Such a respite us she sought; 

Drew the fkir head to her bosom, 

Pressed the wetted eyelids close, 

.And, witli sofUy-fiilling kisses, 

Lulled her gently to repose. 

Then she dreamed the angels, sweeping 
With thcii- wings the sky aside, 
liaised her siriftly to the cmmtiy 
Where the blessed ones abide : 

To a bower all flushed with beauty, 

By a shadowy arcoda, 

Where a mellowness like moonlight 
By the Tree of Life was made; 

Wliei’c the rich fruit sparkled, star-like, 
.And ]uire flowers of fadeless dye 
Poured their fragnmee on the waters 
That ill rrysUd beds went by : 

Where bright hill.s of peiul and umber 
Closed tlie fair green valleys round, 
.And, with rainbow light, hut lasting, 

Were their glistening summits crown’d. 

TUeii, that distatit-buriiing glory, 

'Mid n gorgeousiiess of light! 

The long vista of iVi’chaiigcls 

Could scarae eliasten to her sight. 

There sat One: and her heart told her 
’Twas the same, wlio, for our sin, 

Was once horn a little huhy 
■ “ Jn tlie stable of an inii.” 

’J'here was music—-oh, sueli music !— 
They were trying the old strains 
Tlmt a certain group of shepherds 
Heard on old Judea’s plains: 

But, when that divinest chorus 
To tt softened trembling fell. 

Love’s true ear disci'rned Uie \oiecs 
That on cai'tli she love(( so well. 

.At a tiny grotto’s cnlrauce , 

A fair child her eyes hehohl, 

AVitli his ivory shoulders hidden 
'Neath his curls of living gold; 

And he asks tiiem, “ Is she cuiniug?” 

But ere any one can speak, 

The whiir arms of her twin Wther 
Are oi^ie mure about her neck. , 

Then tliey all come round her grp.ctiug; 

But she luiglit have well denied ' ' 

■that her beautiful yoimg sister .• •' 

Is the pour pale ejiild tiiat died ; , 

And toe careful look lioto vnnishld 
From her fatocr’s tearless iW, 

And she does not kupwber.m'otoer 
* Till die feels the old mnbritce. 

Oh.from that ecstelie dreaming. ' '■ . ; 

Must she ever wake , 

To toe cold and oheerte'as contrast;-,- 
. To aB^e'of ltjnclypaiu? ■' 
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But Iwr ll«kec'« stemett servant 
T« her idds on tiptoe etept; 

Told hie mwsage in a whisper,— 
And she siixx’d not as she sleiit! 

Now the Christmas mom was breaking 
With a dim, nnoertain hne, 

And the chilling breeze of morning 
Came the broken window tbroiigU; 

And the hair npou her forehead, 

Was it lifted by the blast, 

Or the brushing wings of Semphs, 
With their burden os they pass’d 

All the festive liells were eliimlug 
To the myriad hearts below; 

But tliat deep sleep still hung heavy 
pn the sleeper's thoughtful brow. 

To her quiet fare tlie dream-light 
Had a lingering glory given; 

Bnt tlie rhilil herselj was keeping 
Her Christmaa-day in Heaven I 


I WHAT CHRISTMAS IS AFTER A 
' LONG ABSENCE. 

I SixTEdK years have past since, a turbulent, 

I discontented boy, I left England for Australia. 

My first serious study of geography began 
I when I twirled about a great globe to find 
I South Australia, which was then thafashion- 
j ablecolonv. Mygxiardians—I was an orphan 
I —were delighted to get rid of so troublesome 
I a personage ; so, very soon I was the proud 
possessor of a town and country lot of laud in 
I the model colony of South Australia. 

. My voyage in a capital ship, with the best 
fare every day, and no one to say “ Charles, 
you have had enough wine,” was pleasant 
I enough: very different from the case of some 
I of my emigrating companions—fathers and 
mothers with families, who had left good 
homes, good incomes, snug estates, and re¬ 
spectable professions, excited by speeches at 

S ublic meetings, or by glowing pamphlets, 
escriptive of the charms of a colonial life in 
a motlel colony. I learned to smoke, drink 
grog, and hit a bottle swung from the yard¬ 
arm, with pistol or rifle. We had several 
very aj^eeable •scam]M on bowd ; ex-cornets 
ana lieutenants, ex-government clerks, spoiled 
barristers and surgeons, plucked Oxonians,— 
empty, good-looking, well-dressed fellows, who 
haa smoked meerschaums, drunk Cliamp^e, 
Hock, and Burgundy, fought duels, ridden 
steeple-chases, and contracted debts in every 
I capital in Europe. These distinguished gen¬ 
tlemen kindly took me under their patronage, 
smoked my cigars, allowed me to stand treat 
for Ohampogue, taught me, at some slight 
expense, tuo arts of short whist, Searte, and 
upWited loo; and to treat wiUi becoming 
havteur any advances on the part of the inter- 
knediate pueengers. 

By the end of tbe^ne hundred days of our 
voyage, I was renqarkably'altered, but Whether 
Improveil, may be a'questioa; as the leading 
prmcipleB I had imbibed, were totiie efBict, that 
work of aigrkli^ was low, and that debts were 


gentlemanly. My preoonoeived notions of a 
model colony, wUIi oU the elements of dvi- 
lisation, as promi^ in Xamdoa,' were rather 
upset, by oimerving,*' o& landbegr jrist within 
I the wash of high-water, on the sandy beach, i 
heaps of furnitpi c, a grand piano or two, and < 
chests of drawers in great nurobem ; and I 
especially remember a huge iron-lwaaed oak 
plate-chest, halt full of sand, and empty. The 
cause of this wholesale abandonment ’Mia 
soon made plain to me, in the shape of a I 
charge of ten pounds for convoying my trunks 
in a bullock wagon, of which they formed less 
than half the load, seven miles from the port 
to the city of Adelaide;—^tlie said city, which 
looked so g^d in water colours in the 
Emigration Rooms in London, being at that 
time a picturesque and uncomforiable collec¬ 
tion of tents, mud huts, and wooden cottages, 
curiously warped, rather larger than a New- 
foundlhnd dog's kennel, but letting for the 
rent of a mansion in any agricultum county 
of England. 

It is not my intention, now, to tell the 
talc of the fall of the Model Colony and 
colonists of South Australia, and the rise 
of the Copper Mines, which I did not stay 
to see. Wlieu a general smash was taking 
place on all sides, I accepted the offer of 
a rough diamond of an overlauder, who 
had come across from the old colony with a 
lot of cattle and horses to sell to the 
Adelaideans. He had taken a fancy to me 
m consequence of the skill I had displayed in 
bleeding a valuable colt at a critical moment; 
one of me few useful things I had learned in 
England ; and, when my dashing companions 
were drinking themselves into delirium tretnena, 
enlisting in the police, accepting situations as 
shepherd, sponging for dinners on the onoe- 
despised “ enobs,” and imploring the captions 
of ships to let them work their way home 
before the mast, he offered to take me with 
him to his station in the interior, and “make 
a man of me.’” I turned my back on .South 
Australia, and abandoned my countiy lot, on 
on inaccessible hill, to nature, and sold my 
town lot for five pounds. I began to perceive 
that work was the only means of getting 
on in a colony. 

According^, into the far Bush I went, and 
on the plains of a uew-sottled district, all 
solitary; constantly in danger from savage ' 
blacks; constantly ocenjaedin looking after ' 
the wild shephenfs and stockmen (boxosmen) 
of my overland friend ; passing days on horse¬ 
back at one period; at another, compelled to 
give my whole attention to the details of a 
great establishment,—I rubbed off my old skin. i 

My fashionable affectations died away v ^7 I 

life became a realiig^ dependent on my own 
exertions. It was then that my heart began to 
change ; it was then that 1 began to think 
tendmrly of the brothers and sisters I had left 
behind, and wUb whem I had communicated' 
so little in the Aon of my sdifisbness. Rarely 
oftener than twice in a year ccmld I find 
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caOEiSTHi^ Ktmsisit w novaMuoi^ w&sim . 


i>iiiifa» I 


UMiM<<iiiS>rward lettcm} tK> 

lu^iN^to me, became boW|ialMe^ei teieiiM, 
freat nesotmee. Ot^ ltD4 ^ave 
T l»* ill my bat.i* pages 

luj taoagbta, nt; KKmil|Pi> Vfy i^-ets. 

' ICIm fire bumi^ Iwfiai'e laf htit, 'wheiu my 
imm were aleepiiig^ xvaimiu me that 1 was 
mot alone ki tke gsxHfi paatoral desort, whicU 
stuping mfy fimm my station, rolleil ior hun¬ 
dreds of miles. Ssery SDUud wiis redolent of 
the romsoo* of tbeeabrnwe laud to which J had 
traxM^nted myaeK howl of the du^ 
pmwiiag rouial lay idmeii-iulds ; the defying 
twtfk of my mldwul dogs ; ttie cry of the 
Strange Xdfhlt^tirda; and suuu-tunes, echoing 
from the soalcy I'anges, the wild mountainous 
Boa^ ^ netree aborigines, as they danced 
them oonmitbaries, and acted dramas repre- 
aentiaff alaaghter of the white man, and 
the 'Jgftmtar of Ids cattle. When such 
Wbiietfithst my em', I looked up to thi rack 
wdkas itW arms lay, ready loaded, and out to 
Maithfnl sentinel, the rebel O'Douoliue, 
ix the poacher, (liles Brown, with musket on 
idmuidcr paced up and down, ready to die, Imt 
tmt to sun ender. Is this great desert* the p^ty 
cares, mean tricks of land jobbing, sli she little 
oontriviiuces for keeping up a]^eaTiiuocs no 
longer needed, were forgotten. My few books 
wen not merely read ; they were learned by 
he.ii c. If in the morning I tired horscH is 
gailu{Hng niy rounds, and settled strife among 
my men witm rude woi-ds, and even blows; in 
the eeeniiig, sitting apart, 1 was lust in the 
vrauderinga of Abrmiaui, the trials of Job, or 
the Biaims of David. 

I followed St. John into the wildenicss, 
not unlike that befbi-e my eyes, ami listened 
far imru cities to the Setmon on the lumuit. 
At other times, as I paced along the open 
forests, 1 mode Uie woods resound with the 
speeches of Homer’s heroes, oi the eutlmram 
of Stinkspeare's charactins—outbursts that 
came home to me; for, in tliose lone regions, 
I was chief, warrior, and almost prii st; for, 
when there was a death, I i-ead the funend 
service. And thus I educated myself. 

While thus reealUug fi lends iiegU'cied, and 
opportuuili^ misused, and pleasant scenes ol 
Jau,teru (Jounty life,! most loved to dwell upon 
the t'hrihltiuis time of flear old Bnglund. 

lu our hot summer of Auatraliaul)«eember, 
when the great rivor that divided and hounded 
my p.»stufeB drivelled to a strmg of pools, 
and my uittle were panting around—at the 

S iet hour of the evening, wlieu the Ktors, 
^^ing with a farUliaiujy unknown m northern 
CUmes, realised the idea of the Idessed night 
when the star of Bethlehem startled and 
guided the kings of the Eastern work!on their 
pious pUgfimage, — my thoughts twrclled 
Mtan the sea to England. 1 did not foe! the 
saj^y heat, or hear the cry ol the nigfatr 
bild, or tiie kiMrl of tlie dmgoe. I was across 
the sea, smwg the Uhi-istnum rovellen. I 
saw the ffty 6iwhed' fimes ot my kindred and 
frisads shsMi^ssaiid tbs CSirisbiias table; the 


grace was said, ^a toast wnqt hMmd, 
m^ own name mentioned, and the gay faeto 
grow sad. Thenl awoke from my dream and ‘ 
Found myself atone, and wwt. But in a life of 
action uims is no time mr nselesH' ^ievipg, 
though time enough for relSectiou and resolu¬ 
tion. TherefiiFe, after visions like these, X 
resolved that the time diould eome when, 
on a Christmas-day, toast ‘'to aAnent 
l/riends” should be answered by the Australian 
huusclf 

The time did come—^this very year of the 
halt century. JHamest labour and sober eco¬ 
nomy hud prospeiied witli me. The rich 
district in which 1 wus one of <the earliest 
pioncei's, had become settled uid .pacified, 
as fur an the nver ran; the wild Myals 
had giowii into tlic tame, blauket-clotlicd 
dependents of tho settlers. Thousands of 
fiiie-woolk-d flocks upon the hills, and cattle 
upon the lich fiats, were mine; the bai’k 
liut had changed into a verandahed cottage, 
where books and pictures formed no lu- 
bignilicant pai t of the iuruitutre: ncighlKiura 
were within a i ide; the voices of ciuhlren 
often fiuated sweetly along the waters of the 
river. 

Then said I to myself, I can return now. 
Not to rAnain ; lor the land 1 have conquered 
fi om the wilderm*sb shall Ik* my home for life: 
but T will ictuiu, to preia tho haiulH that 
have longed tor many yi'ars to press mine; to 
kiss away tiu* tears tliat dear sisters shed 
will n they think ot me,onceuiinoat on outcast; 
to take upon niy knees tliose little ones who 
have been taught to pray for their “ uncle hi 
a t,ir land across tho brood deep sea.” Per- 
liaps I had a thought of winning some rosy 
English lace and true English heart to share 
mypahtoial home. 

I did return, and trod again the shores of 
my mother couiitiy. My boyish expectations 
had not been icahsed, but better liojjcs had> 

I was not returning lailen wtlh treasiirco, to 
rival the objects of my foolish youthful vanity; 
but 1 was returning thankful, grati'ful, cou- 
teiitcd, ludcpeiiilcel, to look round ouqc niosw 
on luy native laiul, and then ceturn to settle . 
in the laud ot my adoption. 

It was mid-winter wlieii I landeil at a small 
fishing village in the extreme west of England; 
fur ui> impatience niaile me take advantage^ 
dniiiig n calm in the Olianuel, of the ti^t 
tislier’s lioat that boaidiid its. 

The nearer fire approached the shore, the 
mure imiiatienli I grow to land. 1 insist eil on 
giving my lielp to one of the heavy otim j natl 
no sooner had we toncliod tUo gi’omid, tlian, 
tlirowiiig myself into the water, 1 walled oa 
shore. <>h, oasy-goiiig men of the groat world^ 
there are some pleasuraB you can never toiSte; 
and among tlicm is the ontlnmMin. the ^eart-, 
felt, awriMitrickeii admiraUim of the dweller 
OBwiug pastoral phuna wlMflte finds kinieelf 
vHtee more at home ttm&Diff the ganlem «f 
SHgland! i 

tiardea k ebi|;y wwd to eitpress the, 
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q;)p<!KnU>ce of Ei^laoil, espociall/ Idba vest, 
vbere the bright greenliagers tbroogi) 
the Vinter, and the md-sitie near everjrioVn 
isboidered with obarming cottages. At everj 
rn&ta J found some new ^'ect of adnuratioo, 
abore all, the healthful fiesh cheeks of the 


vho had lived long where the arrival of one 
fiur white face was au event. 

The approach to the first great town was 
signalised by tukens less plcasing—uaj, ab- 
sMuteiy painful;—beggdt-s, as 1 passed, stood 
in their ri^.', »iid,whuied for alnis; and others, 
> not less piUlui in appearance, did not l>cg, but 
looked so wan and miserable, that it made niy 
heart bleed. 1 gave to all, so that the man wliu 
drove me staml. He stared still more, wlieu 
I told him ttiat 1 came 11*001 a country uheie 
there were no poor, save the drunken and 
the idle. 

Eiiteiing a great town, tlie whirl, tiic coin- 
motnm ol paa^ers on foot, on horseback, aud m 
vehicles oi all kinds, nmde roc giddy ; it w.is 
like a soi t of iiiglitmare. The sigiib ol wenltli, 
the conveniences piovided for every innigiuable 
want, wei<‘ veiy strange to ine,tiobli iiuiu a 
couutiy where able-bcHlicd labour was aluay*. 
in (leu],and, while a man thougbt liiinselt 
equal to the longest joui’ney, throiigli an 
untiodden countly, with a blanket .and a tin- 
pot tor all Ins luriuture, and all his cuokuig 
apparatus. 

When [ called in the landlord ol ihc Inn to 
consult about getting on to Yorkshiie in two 
days, as F wished to be with niy li leiids as soon 
as possible, he s.ud, “ If you stay and rest 
to-inght, you can get there by the iaili'o.ul to¬ 
morrow moining, ui good time to eat }oiu 
Clinstiuas ilinner” 1 had ue^cr tliouglit ol 
that, and had only a vague idea wJi.it .*1 
railioad was like. 

J leached the stai'tiug-place next nioruing, 
just 111 time to hike my seal in a departing 
tram. 1 startc(t*w]KU, wiih a ieaiinl sound ol 
labouring uiai'hiuery, we moviHi. tlicn wbitlcd 
away, f was aSfiamwl of my leara; yet there 
were many m tlmt train to whom n sea voyage 
would have only been less terrible than tlie 
solitary land journeys on honaeback tiiroiigh 
the Bush of Austraiid, which weiv to me a 
mere matter of couim Without accident., J 
readied tiie station neiu* York, wlieic L liad 
to take a conveyance to reach by a cross 
coilnlry rostl the liouse wherS I knew tliat 
ofte of my Iwotliers, farmuig a few hiuidriHl 
acres of his own laud, assembled as many of 
oar family as possible at Christmas time. 

The little uiii was able to supidy agig, driven 
by « decayed jiotft-boy. 'iluiigiug at once 
into qtiesuonuig coaversation, 1 found an old 
aoquwutainae in the dtivei;^ without reyeuUng 
Who 1 WHS. Not in^ yeats older than my- 
sdf, soured, disappoiabM, racked in health, he 
took a cMveut vmw of ufe to anything 1 had 
yht hWMrd. ' AJl along my road iXurougb. Eng¬ 


land I had been s(i|ruOk by l&c prosperoua 
condition of the people I had wet 

in first-cii^ caniaetMP Ocoupatiim, his 
glory, was departed jh* ti|ie"obl%ed to do 
anything, and wear h»w$|d of Mb 

once smart costume, and once pStoi^it occn- 
pation—instead of his gay jiieket, ii&d’' vapid 
iide, and handsome presents firtmi twwd|li»r8, 
and good dinners from londiorda. Jft doUm 
spirits, lie had a scuic of taled to to)l of 
others worse off than luuibeif—of hkn^ltHrcUt of 
posting-houses in the workhousp, at^ BUMOt 
iom-iu-haiid coachmen begging tlwir bread-~* 
ot iarmers sunk down to labouitis; and o^er 
doleful stories of the fate of tliusu vdio Were 
not strong enough for the larc of life in 
England. Then J began to bue there are 
two sides to the life that looked so brilliant 
out of the plate-glass wiiidowe of a fivst-class 
carriage 

The iUTiiries and comforts which taxes and 
turnpikes buy, wo well woith the cost to those 
who cun pay them ; tiiose who cannot, will do 
better to make riiiftfiu a colony. Thus think¬ 
ing aud talking, as 1 appmached the place 
where, Hnmtpeutcd, I was to appear beloie a 
gutliei'ing el my relations, luy flow of sjiirits 
died away. The proud oonscioubucss of having 
cotKjueicd fortune, tlie beauty of the winter 
scenery (for whiter, with its hoar froht slunliiig 
the trees and tohage, lias stiaugc dazzhiig 
bc.uity to the eyes of tliose wlu» have been 
acuustunicd to Uie one perpetual green-brown 
of seini-liopical Aubtraliu) had filled me full 
to ovci'liowing with bounding joy outness, 
(jl.uly 1 answered back to the “(Food night, 
tnabler, ’ ol the passing peasantry', and vigoi^ 
ously puU'ed at luy favourite pipe, in clouds 
tliat tivalled and tolled along with the clouds 
oi mist tliat lose from tlie sweating horsaa. 
Llut the decay cd postilion’s stories of uiisery, 
111 which he seemed to revel, damped me. My 
pifiG went out, and my dim sunk despond- 
iiigly on Diy breast. At length f asked, Hid 
lie kuow the Ikuniards I” “ tMi, yes, he knew 
Iheui all.” Mr. John had betii very lucky 
with llie railroad through one of ins farms. 
He had liddcu a pair at Aliss Margaret’s 
wedduig, and driven a inomning couch at 
Miss Alary’s funeral. The marc in the gig 
h<ul belonged to Mr. John, and had been » 
rare good hunter. AJi. liobert had doctored 
him tor his iheumatics “Did he know any 
more I ” “ Oh, yes; tiiere was Master t^arlea; 
he went abroiul somewhere to turrem ports. 
Mouio pooi>Ie siiv he’s dead, got killed, or 
hung, or souietlung ; and some say W *8 made . 
a power ot money. He was a wild slip of a 
hid. Many a time he’s beou out in the roads 
with some one 1 kuow very well, .sunsmg 
hares and sntokiug of plumsauts. '{’here’s a 
mark on my ibrohead new, w'here J fell, when 
he put a fuizc bush under the uul of a coitjl 
was breaking. He Was a 'droll chuji, surely. 
Tliere was aeareely a kind feeling in tho poor 
tnau’s breuaU The Iom of his occu^tioo, 
poverty, and drink, bad sadly changed tlw fine 









CHBISl’MAS NUMBBU OF HOUSEHOLD WOEDS. 
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couatnr' lad, barely ten y^ara oldw tban iw* I eyes. I ( 
self, vnom F line] left behind in fingUtHd. ^,{inoTuded 
toniins, 2 said, “ Well, Joe, you don’t seam to ' ’ 
Temefnn^er me; I am DamarcL”— 

" Lord, sir!” he ansvetud, in a 'wbininf; tone, 

“ I beg your pardon. You are a great gen- 
tlenuin; I always thought you would be. 

So, you are going to dme'with Mr. John! 

Well, sir, I hope you won’t foiget a C'hiist- 
maa-box, for old acquaintance I was 

repelled, and wished myself back in Australia; 
ny mind began to oda^ve me as to the wisdom 
of my unexpected visit. 

It was bright moonlight when we drove 
into the visage. 1 had a mile to walk ; I 
would n(A kit Mattering Joe drive me; so left 
him haiMy over a hot supper, with no 
stinted iUlowance of ale. I walked on quickly, 
until apjn^achiug the old house—the mtuisiou- 
house, once, but the estates had long been 
dividm from it — I paused. My courage 
failed ns I passed through the gate; tlieir 
clang dislurlwd the dogs—^they liegau to bark 
fiercely. I was a stranger; the dogs that 
knew me were all dead. Twice 1 paced 
round, with difficulty repressing my emotion, 
before I could find courage to approach the 
door. The peals of laughter, the gay music 
that rang out from time to time, the lights 
flying from window to windov ot the upper 
rooms, filled me with pleasing-painful feelmgs, 
long unknown. There was folly in my mys¬ 
terious arrival; but romance is part of a life 
of solitude. Unreasonably, 1 was for a nio- 
meut vexed that they could be so meivy ; but 
next momait better thoughts prevailed. I 
stepped to the well-remembered door, and 
rang a great ; the maid opened it to me 
without question, for many guests were ex¬ 
pected. As I stooped to lay aside my cloak 
and cap, a lovely child in white ran down the 
stairs, threw her arms round my neck, and, 
with a faeaHy kiss, cried, “ I have caught you 
under the mistletoe, cousin Alfred.” Then 
she started from me, and loosening her hold, 
and stariitgat me with large timid brown eyes, 
said,—“Who are you? you are not a*new 
uncle, are you?” Oh, now my heait was 
relieved ! t^ child saw a likeness ; 1 should 
not be dtso^ed. All my plans, all my pre- 
pamtions were ioigotteii; I was in the muUt of 
them ; and after fifteen years I saw again the 
Christmas fire, the Christmas tame, the 
Christmas faces, that 1 had dreameil of so 
often! To describe that night is impossible. 

Ismg after midnigbt, we sat; the childi en 
^ mtwilliiigly left my Imees for bed ; my bro- 
t ncfs gased and wondered ; my sisters 
omsrdsa round me, kissed my brown-bearded 
chebk^ and pressed my snii-buruod hands. 

¥f^7 new scenes of blessed Christmas may 
I have; never one like that which welcomed 
* tarn wanderer home I 

although fkigland has its blessed sea¬ 
sons Mod fastivalB, in wMeh Christmas-day 
ttsadb* first i and, although that Christmas 
meeting will often and sgiun be before my 


eyes. 1 cannot stay in EnglafiH M|y liih la 
moulded to my adopted oountiy; and whaN 
I liave earned fortune, there 1 will spend it. 
Ibe restraints, the conventionalitdes, the 
Iwnda created by endless diviaons of soci^, 
are more than 1 can endure; care seems to 
sit on every brow, and scornful pride In 
iroa^iaxy social Bujwriority on too mhby. 

] nave found the rosy English face, am the 
true English heart! Some one who listened to 
the Australian stories of my Christmas week, 
which my friends were never tired of hearing, 
is ready to leave all and follow me to my 
pastoral home. I am now preparing for 
departui’c; and neither society, nor bodu, 
nor music, will be wanting in what yrtm, 
when I first knew it, a forest and gras^ 
desert, peopled with wild birds and kanga¬ 
roos. Neai'ly twenty relations accompany 
me; some of them mor enough. In a few 
years you may find tlie Earnawi-towu settle¬ 
ment on Anstralion maps; and tliere, at 
Chiistmas time, or any lime, tme men and 
good women shall meet with welcome and help 
from me, for 1 shall never forget that 1 once 
began the world, a sbephcid in a solitude, 
ami gazed on the bright stars of a Christmas- 
night, shining in a hot and cloudless sky. 


WHAT CHEISTMAS IS IF YOU OUT 
GEOW IT. 

Thk floods round the little classic town of 
Bulfcrry weie fiozen. The trees round the 
meadows of St Agnus Dei de Pompadour 
were the same. Dons went to chapel regularly, 
but the Dean of St. Agnus appeared in an 
extensive funeral-looking cloak, and the Bub- 
Dean coughed louder, and made more mis¬ 
takes in the responses, by reason of deafness, 
than heretofore. Coal and Blanket Societies 
were talked of. In few words, Christmas was 
fast approaching, and University men were 
looking forward to spending tliat season in 
town or country, according to tlieir residence, 
inclinations, or invitations. 

Among the many yoiuig men who stood 
on the pktform, awaiting tliorblaziug dragon, 
which iu two hours’ time was to convey them 
to London, perhaps lo lake a chop at the 
“Cock," a little dinner at Verrey’B,ana athree- 
and-sixpenuy cab-fare to some other station, 
was Mr. Horace De Lule, a fresltman, who 
had come “up” in the preceding October, 
and was now h&stening back to the paternal 
hearth at Stf Maurice, a charming little 
vicai-ago in Warwickshire, just lar^e enough 
to be the best house in the village, just small 
enough to be sociable, allowing of iiidf'a'^ozen 
spore beds. Practii^ly rdugioUs, without 
any morbid aifeltatiou of any “ iams,” 
the Eev. Augustus De Lisle wap the beat 
and mpst popular paraan for mUas round. 
BOls income migiit be sojne four hundred a 

J ear, besides a little proj^riy in the funds; 
ut judioious economy, aucl a Uttle succeu in 
“ gentlemaa famin^’^ made it go vary far,. 
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LWHAT CSiHSfMAg IS IF yOTT 0®^I5M>W IT, 




•Ad .St-Ifts kpi^te of his roosi& , SeV'eral other ready- 

iht hiiliKxd iroi^ and. Jn^ney transaotioncL on » asaall scale, evinced 

otGcfiage 1 vrwe fewof tho'poor or .aids ever his desire and lnt^M<i(Rts^ avoiding debt; 
arent awi^ unrelieved. Mra De Litie was a and as hia father h^ not ni47~ advised him to 
good wd clrrer womamand edueated her own do ao, but had fundsh^ hild the means 
^ughtera ; '«^ch saved money and morals at of eking out the small adlbw^ee .of his 
the same time. scholarship, he himself &lt in 

However, like the generality of clergymen overrunning his known income. 
who have not much preferment, and who But that word was sounding, irii^ing, 


the same time. 

And so Horace had been sent to the Uni- 


one end of a sti-eet; and at the end of 
another, it had suddenly become a phud scarf, 


varsity, with the promise of eighty or a or a coral-headed breast-pin. Sometimes it 
hundred pounds a year from his father, an would appear os a Yorkshire pie; sometimes 
odd present of fifty from an aunt, and a lot of as a musical box. At one mom^t, just as 
teal's, blessings, and hints at advice from his he thought it was a pair of liair-brushes, it 
mother. Ho had now passed his first term, would suddenly turn iteelf into a steak and 
He had made up liis mind to take a “double oyster sauce at Ciiften’s. In the dreams of 
first," the Iceland scholarship, and the English men, it would haunt them; in their walks, it 
verse; he found Arnold’s Thucydides a very would cling to their veiy feet; in their 
stupid book, and wondered how it was that reading moments, it lay open before them; 
nothing “ took ’’ in the publishing way, unless in their smoking ones, it fumed with them, 
it was “ tnanslated from the Genuan.” He And that word was tick, tick, tick. 


ijelieved in “stunning feeds,” and liegan to 
have some ideas on the subject, of claret. 


But Horace was not in debt. Oh. no! He 
liad only commenced a few accounts for 


But he had still far too much love for home things which “ one could not very well pay for 
to find even a lingering inclination for a further till the end of term and when the ,end of 
stay. Moreover, ambition seemed to send him term came, he found he was obliged to write 
homeward. The Dean had said, in a gruff home for five pounds to come home with, and 
voice, “ Veo'well, sir ! ” to his construing of this, as it was liis firsl^term, hia father thought 
the “ Bii'ds ” of Aristophanes; the Bev. John nothing of. Then, he had “ been obliged’^to 
o’Gaunt, his tutor, had expanded his lank lips onler “one or two thinp” at Stilty and 
into a smile, and had commended his Latinity; Gabbagenet, tiie great tailor’s ; but there could 
and here was news for his father! Again, be no liann in that, because their names were 
he wanted to see Jack Harrowgate, his old put down on the list of tradesmen his ^tor 
shooting companion, to whom his lavoiu ite had handed him. Tlien, there were one or two 
sister Lucy was engaged. Jack was a tre- little jtresents for his sisters, and a ring and 
UKudous rough manly fellow, with a very a new watch-chain, which “ he could pay for 
Idnd heart, and great powers of sociability, next tern,” and one or two otlier matters— 
Even Bruiser, of St. Alb-Cornice, who had but “ nothing of consequence.” 
thrashed the “ Bunstead Grinder,” shrank If you h»S seen how Horace kissed his 
into iusigniticauce when compared with Jack; sisters and mother, and hovi happy and how 
and Bmulingtou, of St, Una de Lion, could Jolly he seemed when he got home, you would 
not sing, “Down aniong the defti men,” half so have been pleased, I think. He was certainly 
well J^ides all this, Horace had some few more manly in speech and mann^ and 
private anxieties and doubts—of which anon, more confident in expressing opinloi^'^ but 


Great as was the readiness and frei 
with whirii slang . phrases were banc 


cy he had lost none of his social frankness and 
to good-nature. But Christmas' was getting 


and fro at the Umversity, there was one little close at hand, and Horace, somehow or otjior, 
word which seemed morfdn use than any, did not evince so lively an interest in the 
and which half the University appeared to preparations for it as fotmekly. He said 
1 ^ living to iUustratei something in reference to ** their always boring 

. \^en Horace first appeared at St.*Agnus aboatminoe-ineat;”andhethoughttfaecliarit^ 
Dei, one o£ his first* proceedings was to pay school dinner might be managed cheaper and. 
fpr his furnitureana to purchase the good- witii leSs trouble at the schom-hous^ than in 
of the. cups and saucers of, the last *their ovrhkitidien. , - , 


really do good, the Bev. Augustus De Lisle dinning, and booming in his ears^OUhwfter 
had a huge family. Girls, even wlien edu- hoar, after day. Tliat word was .swing 
cated at home, cost something ; boys cost a in his face ; whizzing before his eyed.; itmma- 
^sat deal more, and cannot be kept at home, ating itself into his food ; adulterfttmg ^e 
TVo or three had been got off his hands, but wine he drank. It stared at Mm in the ^rm 
Horace bod been a pet boy, kept at home a of one man’s boots (so much better. fitUng 
good deal through ill health. He was very than old Last’s, at St. Maurice); in tire broad 
amiable, loved his sisters and mother, and his Btrii)e of another man’s elegantly-cut trousers; 
father had made him a capital scholar. Soveml in the glossy hat of another; in the ^nltlesB, 
people were surprised when he took the St. elose-to-the-waist-when-uubuttoued dress coat 
Agnus Dei scholarship, and took the “bounce” of miother. It took all sorts of forms. It 
out of the Tipton and Whortleberry boys at would tninafer itself into a walidog-cane, at 







OmSTMAS I^trid^'OF HOVSEHOM) WOBOS 


f!C<p4Miltd liir'" 


JtforeoiHsr, liiB father eeuld Bcaro«]|gr 
fftawd iiho ufotisaity of hit mdiiu; in «Iba^pt-' 
coloured cliintz ^wb» Jwed wiu red 

aUk, althoufi'b lua uetecB ttumdiijt. it very 
fMeUy. His mother was afodd his set of 
studs, i-('pi'«isfisth>g litUe haucbes of jewelled 1 


a few hundreds hy a Ittoky' hit of JadioiMis 
speculation, akid dedares hs ^ spam |K> 
eicpems k) -oedebrating baby Nusibw Onn's 
second *iiirtJi<day, which fiula on "boxing’* 


drank more wine, and once laughed about 
“ boys tsking two glasses of port after dinner;” 
he (udeiitd some ale up ftom London ; 
and sbimed tea «s aitch-water, alleging that it 
hurt hinnnryes, and prevented him from read¬ 
ing. his puny a "mere Lack,”and 

sltownd d&BSsimination iu mutters relating to 

h«ine4e||«. 

But W iliese were tumor difficulties, and 
Horasa had too muck real guoduesa of heart 
to ask his fathei for more money, oi to 
obtrndu his artificial wiiuts—except in fits of 
.occasional peevishness. Besides, tlie Bislio]) 
of St. Ep{>a was so ]iieaBed with his dibut at 
Agnus Dei, tbal he hjid ohtaiued for him 
am “exhibition,” wbieli put another thirty 

E fDiinds ii-yeai into liis pocket. Tliis comforted 
im (HI the score of his present cxperxuicuts 
WifJi rack, 

Christmas pataiMl away, merrily. The house 
was a perfect bower of holly; good, whole¬ 
some dinners, and lively hearty parties in 
the evetutig, “ kept” the St. Maurice Christ- 
BUIS iu genuine, downright style. And then 
came more junkeitne. Laura, thiukiiig that 
there was no ]>arficumr occasion to run away 
to the Lakes, as if inariinge were a wiekeii 
actioi^ sold “yes” one evening to a cut ions 
questbu of Jack Harrington’s, and absolutely' 
got married next week. You may fancy wliat 
everybody said aud did ujxm that occasion! 

And DoW came the time for Horace to go 
back. Despite the domesticity of iipine, 
despite the alwcuce of cold ducks at bretde- 
fast, of claret after dhuier, and of lobster saliul 
-far snpper — despite tlio rough want of 
etinuett& which leu Jack Horrin^on to dance 


sopp, and to drink healths at his own dinner 
pieties,—Hbrace had not found so siuocie, or 
so soundly rational a eompanion at college. 
He went back—and with some regrets. I 
***♦**■» 

It ih a full three years, perhapsa tiifle more, 
auiee Horace spent Ohiiatmas at his parental 
homo. Many clmiiges have taken place in 
th at tim e. Laura is getting matronly on the 
of liaby Number Two. Jack is get- 
additionally serious; looks more sharply 
,Ster biwinetis ; and gives fewer (though not 
fewaociaWe) parties. Tim Bevemid the Vicar 
of St. hlaurioe has got a small prebend, with 
tlie profita of which, he has insured his life in 

flrvwur of three TOt unmarried daughters. Ibis 
Cliriataias at St Maurice bids Mr to ri'^ 
aU pwi airiatmiumi in jollity, merrimewfe, 
luid soctal delight Jack has just cleax^ 


But where is H^xnee 1 'Will ha be assoeiable 
as he used to be 1 Will he come op a prodigy 
of aefaolarship and good-nature, half a don, 
yet with a whole and a sound heart ? Tim 
tnuu is expected; crowds are waiting pn tha 
platform, just as they waited this time three 
yeaiu since, and—-Hbrace is among them. 

But which is Horooo i It cannot be that 
young gentleman with haughty looks, a de- 
licatejy-robust or robustly-^idieate figure, a 
bundle of whips in his hand, aud two Beotoh 
terriers held in with a string! It cannot be 
that white-over-coated, crushed-hatted,8trii)ed- 
slinted individual! And yet it is lie loo. WilA 
whom is he talking ? It cannot be—^yes! it is, 
it must bt*—^tlie Honourable (jharley Oi'ocker. 
Where are they going ? Surely Horace will 
go direct home ? We doubt it. 

Arrived in London—a little dinner at some 
West End house—beat up Spnga, now in the 
12 th. Two or throe fellows that the Honour¬ 
able Cliailey frackor knows—^Horace must 
know tberu. “ De Lisle, of St. Agnus Dei,” 
“ Peniul me to mtroduoe you to my friend 
Spiigs, formerly of St. Walnuts De Grove- 
capital lellow—only sent away tor sm.’ishtag 
the college pump (tliU in an <uide) Ad|ouni 
to the Lyceum—farce getting slow—so on to 
the ("laief Cup, to hear Mr. i’op> sing the 
“Cross Bones ” and “ O, Mrs. M.iimiug!Get 
tiled, 80 on again to the Partbenou Saloon 
—uo dancing—only look on- feel seedy— 
soika-waler and lirandy too light; pale ale. 
squeamish ; porter, too heavy; and so to bed 
at dui rett’s Hotel. Headache—late hours in 
tlie mnriiiug—fish breaktast id. Gi-eenwieh— 
rather better —“ may as well go home in a day 
or two os now," &v., die. 

A day or two is soon gone- Horace thinks 
he may as well go aud “ look in at ‘ the 
governorand so he leaves tlie Honourable 
Charley Cracker. Honourable Charley Craukar 
is uot a rogue or a sha^r. Jle is luei'oly an 
ass. He is a pupil of Hnrace De Lisle betitdss, 
who has taken to “ coaching,” and is open to 
any eligible offer with which ten or seventeen 
pounds a term » connected. He quits Londooi 
with a sigh, takes out ius purse with Another, 
aud a deeper sigli. 

l^ura is os pretty a young mamma u y»H 
will meet in «> long summer-day's walk, and 
Horace coaiiot help tliinking so. Bift be 
don't like babies; and baby Number One 
has takfiu alarm at his liaiubomesb terriw, 
aud » squaljicg energetically, Jack’s old- 
fashioned house, with the windaw-dotir open¬ 
ing into a little snuggery of flowers and 
vegetables, is veiy ditferMit to Lwly De Mont- 
Micdd^ eonservatoiy, wA«re W useil to play 
ohees, smoke cigars, and fumstitnes read], with 
his iMt long vaiooUtm ikipil» the future Earl 
of Spitalfieuis. At liOBUf it Is much the' 















C a. 'lli^ k iiet'4o pmh M «. bottle-o^, 
s. 'ttt 4^ wli«a^ i6eiUftr; 1)^ l^ 

'^S % the 4tm)^g^oQtii, and 
the cari-iagfl ieeame old<4i8hiuiiajitab” 
ae ever. ■ 

Howewr, he get® over baby’s Krthday 
JX)lerably well, although he wishes Jade didn’t 
know so tnany &Kmera Besides Jack wiU 
nurae baby Junior himself, and wUl hawk out 
baby Senior to shake lua diminutive fists, at 
uew comers in general. He feels glad to get 
back again to the rectory, but it is very 
slow there. His father doesn’t know the 
Montmoreucies, nor the Honourable Charley 
Cracker, and wonders why he did not get the 
fellowsliip at St. Swithhi. Furthermore, Bessy 
and Fanny have both got beaux, and the beaux 
are not University men. Tom Harris, the 
surgeon, would never do to introduce to 
the Honourable Charley, although Tom has 
a snug little practice, and bos furnish i d Ids 
house in a style that will outlast half a thou¬ 
sand University friendships, and will make 
Bossy a thoroughly good husband. Fanny s 
iutetided is the new curate, who is not over 
High Church; in fact, Horace thinks him 
rather a “i>ump,” riid woudei-s how he can 
live upon a Imudrjd and twenty jiounds a 
year. 

Horace owes a few otld hundred pounds; 
but Slaiulish and Co. anil Slilty and Cah- 
bagenet are ^'ery quiet as yet, and be will 
give them a “few pounds” as soon as be 
can spare it. In fact, half tlic bills liave 
not yet been sent in, for his debts tu‘e mostly 
nf latter-day University gi’Owth. He has 
done respectably well in the school, but 
notliing more. He has, however, a large 
cotitiexton, picks up pupik, oiul dues hope to 
pick up something else; indefinitely oscillal- 
iiiu between the living of Dumdum, in the 
gin of the Moutraoreucy family (bis scholar- 
ship will give him a title); something under 
goveruiueut (be knows the I’rime Minister’s 
aunt’s second cousin); and the Woolsack. But 
ail his friends, who used to hear him decide 
the Site of the Continent in a sjioech of twenty 
minutes, attheJ^oj? et pre^erea Nitvil Associa¬ 
tion, fill him with notions of briefs, oyster 
breokfimts, and the Temple. The- difiicnlty 
is, the money. Cold-blooded as he is grown 
to liome associatioBS, he has no heart to rob 
Bessy and Fanny of the few hundreds their 
fiither can give with tliem ; still less to stint 
the younger members of thehr just meed of 
what he has liimsalf enjoyed. • But he is an 
ttnhappy creature. He wants everytliuig and 
everybmly—except the things and people 
arounil him; be k reserved where lie used to 
be open, porsimonionB fiom necessity where he 
was once ^erous. He cannot settle to any¬ 
thing, and the few d^ys he has been at home 
have bored him as qtuch as tlie conversation 
of the Hononrable Charley would hate bored 
Tiis fotlier. Other ^ple pereeive the cha^, 
iuid even he b^ins to have ajglimpse of iwf- 
rcpiti^h. . 


- But, why the deuce 

he thought of JC®n&tmas at home, 

a reprieve arrives ib'tlie i^pe of- a letter 

The Honoratde haying 

in on evil hour aceepted ini to his 

guardian’s, finds he has uoibod# to amoke or 
drink pale ale with, and Q 0 tMHtves' 4 | unddeu 
desire for reading.' The pay k 5 and, 

if it were not, getting away fiwk iiibak'for 
the remaining nmo or ten days Wh vaca¬ 
tion would TO a fair eqnivaloiiS^l;Jfor' any 
amount of instruction likely to mlihblbm 
by the mental absorbents of Charley’s';pihid. , 

Mrs. Do Lisle cannot bear the idea .'of her 
“dear boy” leaving homo before evifen' the 
pudding is finished, especially as Jack Ifar- 
rington has uivited the whole family to keep 
Twelfth Night. Twelfth Night at Jack’s! 
Noisy children, country dances, perhaps snap¬ 
dragon, and jierh^ blindman's buff, with 
sisteia Bessy and Fanny slipping out on the 
staircase, and coming in with heightened 
comjilex ions, looking as if they had been 
kissed by goblins in human shape. Twelfth 
Night cliaracters, too ! Pm*hap 8 draw a love 
motto with Polly Bright, the icdd balf-pay 
admiral’s daughter, about whom he once 
liked to be teased. Never! 

And so Horace goes away. Hk father, per¬ 
haps, feels but little grieved; for he hopes and 
thinks that his soirs journey may tend to 
bis future advantage, and he is too sensible to 
cherish that home-sickness which sometimes 
prevents a man from ever making a home for 
iiimself. But liis mother cannot liear his sub¬ 
lime disdain of all the little innooeirt things 
that once called forth his highest approbation. 
She is almost afraid Polly Bright looks thin 
and anxious; and she remembers that, just 
three yeai-s ago, Horace Joked atout his 
“little wife;” and she wishes tliat, even by 
one kind look, he had repeated the joke. It is 
all one to Horace, who is gone. 

To bo happy, Horace, or to be really 
merry ? My friend, my friend, a word in 
your ear! You may be quite sure that you 
have gi-own too fast, when you find that you 
have outgrown Christmaa. It is a very bad 
sign indeed. 

THE BOUND GAME OF THE , 
CHRISTMAS BOWL. ■ 

[This Round Game, windi eoraes, origi¬ 
nally, from Fairy-Land, k thus played. The 
■Pool of the game k a capactous circular 
bowl, or basin, made of ice. It k sonie sixty 
or seventy feet in drcumference, and all 
round the rim there k stuck ^ badge of holly- 
bongbs, in full bewy, interspersed with 
isaoloured lamps and silver bells. Everybody 
who k inspired by‘Otristmas fe^viiies conies 
^0 put into Uie Pooh He k to put in some¬ 
thing which k hk prida la doing this he 
generally throws ui something which k 
Cguolly- hk troubleand thus, by doing a 
generous act at Christmas, in’ throwing away 















CHBIblms NXJMBEB OF HOtJSEHOLD WOfiOS. 


I hu pnde, he it the same time ^etii xid ‘hf one 
of hu woret^troublesj 

I 

HfcBE M B Puul, oU ntnde of loe, 

For a gieat round CSmstmas Game ' 

Its nm la aet mtli green bonglia, 

And lamps of colour d flame, 

With eilrer bells that tinkle and gmgle 
As each one hu offenng tomes to — 

I Whether ingot of gold, oi a gre> sen Miui li 

I Who tomes href—^Tis the King, 1 d< i Jan 
! With the eiown in his hand, aud the frost m lus h lu ' 
Close to the Pool h< hruigs his ■ town, 

And tosses it o cr the holl> ' 

I So, away to the bottom goes all lus pud 

Andito loyal niilomJioIy, 

fiThtU tinklt / (jiuiU. f 

How the mut I tils tmg/ 

An^ sound about Hu It /Itfed Pool 
fhe garni ol, tlantt, and singt 

Who comi s n xt — 

"Tie a hlimstei ol 'stale 
With a I’u/rJt madi ol weights an! wheels 
And balanced on hiejfite 
To llu i’ool of Obnstnius Ofic Lings 
Ihf J reasLiiy Lord odianc es, 

Sou*e over, goea his Pu/elt, 

And R*ay bis Lordship clauces' ' 

Wlidt gtnglel UnMi/ giiigh / I 

Hoa the swtel belli niigl i 

And round about tlu hghUd Pool * 

We gambol, dance, and siii / > 

Who ronit s next ’ i 

Fls the I irst Gold Stick ' 

With tb( fust Cockd Hat ’ 

And thi Fust Gincml Buck ' 

In tht Pool the) toss their doiliii^s 
bwoid—hat—stick—goriutnic 
And rttire to tbi allegto 
Of tbf Mmuit lie la C >ur' 

But while they caper back, 

Ihrec Slaves to Dnse udvauc e, 

In splendid killing eiirls and rouge 
The lost bnghl llionght of Ti im t ' 

They say —“ 1 is Cbiistmas time 
To the Bound Game wc will eomt 
Let us thioa away out lashiorih, 

And—for on<.e~‘ let s look at home 
While guigle / linUt ! gingU / 

Hpw the sweet bells mtg / J* 

And round about the Itghiid Pot I 

Wt gambol, danu, and sing I s 

0 

But who I omes now ’ ( 

1 IS the Bishop tn his carnage, ^ 

Wliosi slionldtrs bear tlie pain and pndt 
or ( hiirth end States ims mainage 
A huge 1) ilr of lawn aud purple ^ 

j He beaus into lilt Pool, ” 

And. noIdiug to his toolhiuaii, I ^ 

> Trips off leheved and too!' d 

rbe Miilionnaire < mi s next, j. 

With a loan to blip a war, v 

On the wrong side of all jusuet— ^ 

And Us “interest —nut so sore 
Qc Inflateti—and he eoUapses — bj 

t&b tmnd grows took a^ dim— 

I Oh, the pmigS of breeding moneyly 
^ loan flutters oei the bnm* yr 


le Wttis gmgle > tstiMe i gingte > 

Horn the sweet beUa ting > 

As round about the kghled Heel 
We gambol, dance, and shtgf 

Who IS this m red and gold f 
'Tis the Soldier with Ins sword. 

And riding on a cannon— 

Bedizen d, bless d, adored < 

Bound his neck he wears a chain, 

For a show and a pretence, 

But engraved with fiery letters 
Claiming blind obedience 
' His piide and bane ore loosed— 

1 hty fly o er the holly lem e' 

Next, a Lawyer, wiih.hts costs— 

Making full a thousand pounds, 

With a scoit. of bunking hunts, 

And five, jears of waste and wounds 
Ills fore IS cold and met lied— 

Ills hie IS lint a span— 

A red tape worm, at the liesl 
In a blaek coat hlnfi d widi bran 
He tossts o ir Ills hill ol costs '— 

He le quite aiiolhi i man' 

With gingh ' liukli ' gini/lef 
Hou tht Mint bills luig/ 
ind toimd about tlu lijhtid Pool 
^ Wi gambol, dame, andsmgf 

I Ihe MercJiant hiings Ins bargain, 

I Winch would htggai half a town,— 

• Ihe Schemei shows a ‘ aper 

But deserves ecuh good mane frown,— 

1 he Bcholnr hiiiigs lus book, 

I Wheie hiH aoul, oil miultmg, lies — 

j I he, PcM t bnngs lus laurel 

And lus c isUe in tlu skii s ^ 

Ihe Lovti bnngs his imstiess 
Who has tieahd hiin with scoiu ,— 

J he Shepherd bnngs lus lavouiitc lamb, 

With Its curly flee e tinshoui,— 

All tliese into tlu. Pt c>l 

Aip east, with vanous siiiortii, ^ 

As valued Cliiislmas Offenngs 
Inspired with Christmas htuls' 

Wkth qinghl Uni If / gingh t 
How the fwcit bills ting / 

And sound about tlu h /hied Pool 
III gambol, dtiiut, and sing/ 

[Hu, cjowd of playcis al tin Game,having 
joined haiida m thn, concluding dance, now 
wliul lotmd the Pool of Ice, gainbuUum flfid 
siiigmg, aud they continue to do this, tm tiie 
cliaini heguiw to woik, and the heat of the 
C'hmtmas hearts outside causes the Offering 
which each hiia thrown in, to warm to sucE 
a genial glow, that the heat thus coUeotavely 

f eneiatecl, mellr, the ice Hbie Pool gradually 
ibsolves—^the players of tho game, one altef 
anothe:[^ sinlc down e:thauated, and fell into a 
dehghtful revene,, whili tho meltedPool OTBr« 
flows, and floats every one of them to hw 
home, as he seems to he m a mothe(Hit>|)eiu:l 
boat, with a bianch of holly at iSte ptow, and 
» eoloii^d lamp amidst the gre^ Iwves 
and red Penifis Each oaj, soon after, reco- 
vere lus senses just enough to find hunself 
lying comfortably m bed, »nd listening to the 
yraito'] , 
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PEAELS FROM THE EAST. 

Who knows anytluug of IlindA mythology, 
or who, indeed, does not shudder at its very 
name 1 People will answer you, if you talk 
of Jupiter : they will blaudly wonder if you 
8 {>eak of Zeus ; hut, breathe the faiiitcr.t sus¬ 
picion of Bndiuia and Vislmd, aud they will 
vote you a bore aud a pedant, fit only for the 
dusty shelves of the British M itKeuin. Beyond 
a confused notion of gods all logs aud arms, 
like huge-bodied eentiiasdes, no one in general 
softiety, certainly, no oue iu yoorf society, 
knows anything of the matter. People have 
a va^ue idea that the IliudA Pantheon 
OOutaius a few uullions of deities, all with 
"more than their due proportion of limbs, aud 
some with less than their dutt proportion of 
humiinity ; that monkeys ainl monsters are 
the chief curiosities of the lulytuni ; that 
no rational exposition of ail these iiightmai’e 
fancies can, by any jiossibility, be given. 
Nevertheless, if we Avould take the trouble 
of learning them, we would find various 
tales spread through the divine books of 
Hindtisthau, which ai-e perfect gems of |)oetry 
and beauty. 

The (Treek religion had all the accessories 
of a perfected art, aud of a hinguage which 
was' the clas.sical or court language iu every 
country of the then known world, as was the 
Normau-Frenchiu after times; but, who studios 
the Vedas in the original tongue, or moulds 
his plaster of Paris into likeuesses of the 
HindA Triad ? * Who cares to master a litera¬ 
ture, the very alphabet of which is a juggler’s 
mystery, more like, to uninitiated eyes, tlie 
scrawling traces of multitudinous spiders, 
th^ tdie rational strokes of human peiimaii- 
slup 1 Fewer still care to peuetrate into the 
secret recesses of a temple, »which sets up 
au elephant-headed alderniauic^ukiug deity, 
(JJanesa, God of Wisdom, audMindd .Tauus,) 
with, perhaps, a’ monkey god by bis side 
as the porter. Which mves you, farther 
in, a wontan creature, (Bhavani, a form of 
the female Siva,) astride ou a black bull, 
witdi a necklace of human heads, a sacrificial 
knife. hslf-«-dozen ^mis, and various other 
unlaayhke accompaniment^ as the Lady of the 
House, Which makes nothing of a four-headed 
master (Brahma), and taws lightly of a 
bright blue complexion—SivA or Idahadevi 


being sometimes of a blue colour. A .pretty 
legeud is given for this translation of VishnA’s 
pi’oper hue. VishuA is also blue by right 
of elemental identity. He is air. Which, the 
deeper you penetrate, offers you only a confused 
phantasmagoria of divinities, whom no one can 
make anything of, every one bein* somebody 
else besides himself, and all being each other 
—not oue of the whole crew having the honest 
individual integrity of the Greek and Latin 
Sous of Saturn. Which finally leads you iuto 
a small dark cell, filled ouly with a Name—a 
Name which must be meditated on in silence 
and secrecy—.and which is the greatest mys¬ 
tery of all. Tliis sounds very uninviting; 
but this is what HindA mythology is to wia 
superficial observer. Pierce the husk, and 
you have your reward. The prospect diiars 
before you. The horrible forms are mere 
physical enigmas answered j the confused 
])hantasmaguria divides itself into matter-of- 
fact pheuomeua, plain and evident; the mys¬ 
tic Name comes home to jmur own heart with 
awe ; aud you acknowledge in the dark, silent 
cell, that, in the believer, be he Brahmin, or be 
he Jew,—^bo he the worshipper of Allah, or 
the caller upon Ormuzd,—^tho same thought 
is to be recognised, the same aspiration, the 
same cry from the wide human heart. 

The lliudA mythology has some exquisite 
{.lassages, to the full as lovely os the loveliest 
of the Greek. If Aphrodite rose from the 
dark blue wave, the lotos-marked Rhemba' 
(Rlieiuba is the HindA Aphrodite, or Venus, 
and also the Pandora,) came blushing forth 
from the sea of milk which VishnA churned. 
If the Hellenic nymphs of laud aud wood, hill, 
vale and water, were beautiful, the Apsaras 
are more beautiful slilL They are tea rwlion 
nymphs ; who fill the office of riie Mohamme¬ 
dan liouria; who were created as attendants 
on Rhemba, and who disport themselves in 
heaven, aud dance round their graceful mis¬ 
tress. Although Cupid is acknowledged god 
of'all, the mismievous Oama with h^ flower- 
tipped shafts might dironte his supreui^y. 
Gama is the HindA God of Love; he bears 
five arrows tipped with flowers, and has a 
banner marked witli a fish. 

Of Brahma there is not much to say. He, 
though the first of the great Triad, has neither 
pecuBaa* temples nor private rites, but is in- 
cluded in the worship piud to VishnA and 
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Sim As the source of all cre^tefli’ainaurei^ 
the '^greatest of the great gods aAi) of the* 
lener ,onea,” he is nedeseari^ iCiterwoveii in 
the honours granted'to the ntmor persons of 
the Trinity; for, without him, these were 
nothing. Brahma, be it obra'rved, is different 
to Branm. , Tlie last is the ineffable mystery, 
^e spirit of the universe, the mystic' name 
of the secret cell, the unpronounceable O’m. 

, Brahma, on the contrary, is an impersonation, 
the creator of matter (himself the form of 
matter), but existing, though unborn and 
uncreated, at the morning of time, when the 
lotos sprang from Vishnft’s body, and bore 
him, the five-faced red-hiiod floii, in its cup. 
Thus, Brahma had a heginuing, while Brahm 
is the spiiit, without beginning and without 
endinet -fte Okb eternal, inicreateii, and ail- 


We «w.d that Brahma was five-faced. So 
he was when he was first called into existence ; 
but W afterwards lost one of the capitals to 
his, corporeal column, and went about the 
world m all the liunentable poverty of only 
four beads. We" will give the two different 
legends which account for this pauperising 
deficienry. 

Miihadeva orBiva (Time) was the first of the 

g ods, though he is the last of the Triad. On 
is bosom' lay Vishuli, the Preserver, asleep 
for many. ages. (In some legends Vishnfl 
lies under the canopy of the thbusjind-headed 
snake, Sysha the endless.) A lotos .sprang 
.from the body of the slumbering divinity ; 
-and, as its flower reached the flood which 
then covered liie universe, Brahma rose up 
from its leaves. How, no one can tell. Gods 
Tumpiug out of lilies are not as easy to be 
understood as the multiplication table or the 
rule of three; but Coleridge's “Eeasoii” 


titled to'precedence, honours, and siijierioiity ; 
the supreme monarch of the whole ; perj^tual 
eldest son of the universe. Yet, disturbed at 
the silence and mystery, he glided dowTi the 
lotos stalk, l&e any other hero in search of 
adventures^ prototype of our old friend 
John, afterms bean-sttdk had grown up. He 
found Vishnfl still asleep, and in nowise 
disturbed by the floral germination of his 
person. He awoke the gw roughly and un- 
comteously, and asked him “who he was,” in 
tones which savoured more of cudgels than 
^courts. Vishnfl replied that he was the 
firat-bom of the gods, and bwged his visitor 
t© fefl^ated. Brahnia’s intlignatioa knew 
MKfonuda He passionately denied the 
Bod’s title, insulted him amain, and 
wf«ip»fei to assert his own rights hy “the 
Swa-oa^ argument of the Bing. VMhnfl, 


fHiovigk so mud and sweet-natured, could < not 
stawe. off ’the ^uarreL Pa^ihtis mant’&uM'us, 
the gods wentto wotk. And what would have 
boon thk result 'to-gods, men, and mice, no one 
idiows^ hod sot Mahadevi stepped in apd 


separated them. “The'blnedihroaiW god” . 
sodn set the matter at rest. - He called .them- 
both to his knee, Bkel naughty i^ldren for 
chastisement; heTead’^ema homily miliieir ; 
passions; and liesaid that whoever wouldreaob 
to the soles of his feet or the crown of his 
head, should be esteemed sovereign, and lord 
of all the universe existing. He then aent^ 
them off on their pathless journey. After 
wandering endless miles and endless years, 
they both returned foot-sore and weary. 
When questioned as to their success, Brahma 
Iwasled and swaggered a great deal. Oh, 
yes! he had seen the crown of Mahadevi’s 
hea<l; of cou,rae lie had ; and, if his word Were 
not sufficient, liere was the first-born cow, 
who would bear witness for him. The first¬ 
born cow opened her mouth and bowed a 
gentle assent. Thou vaccine maternity, shame 
on thy lying lips !■ Vishnfl, ever good -and 
true, confessed tiiat he had not seen the soles 
of Mahadevi’s feet; he was very soiry; he 
liad been patient and diligent, but he liail not 
been able to find them. In great wrath, 
Mahadevi then cursed Brahma, saying, he 
should have neither temples nor peculiar 
rites ; he cut off his fiftli head, and cursed 
the mouth of his four-footed witness—^which 
is the true and indubitable reason why 
the cow, to this day, “ chews the cud,” and 
keep her mouth in a perpetual state of 
defilement. He then explained that, being 
Immensity and Infinity, he could not be 
compassed by God or man, and therefore 
Brahma had told an unmistakeable fib, 

“ Vishnfl,” he said, “ was, the firsL-liorn of tbe 
gods and the superior. But he would not 
undo the decrees of fate. In spite of all, 
Brahma, mulcted of a head, took his place as 
sujierior of the Triad, though, to the present 
time, no temple is raised to him, and no rite 
performed to his honour. Mahatlevi’s curse 
is still on the consciences of men. 

Tills is one story; the other, is a love 
episode. Originally Brahma was bom with 
the ordinary number of heads, and no more. 
Being neither an Irish twin, nor a monster at 
a fair, lie ha/1 but one occiput, qne pair of eyes, 
one nose, one mouth, and so on. And we have 
every reason to believe that he was contented 
with his fficial enumeratifin. However, he fell 
in love, one day, with Satarupa, who was a 
beautiful woman, born, like mother Eve, frmn 
Brahma’s own body. She, to avoid his love, 
stepped on one bide; but Brahma, unable to 
stir after the polype-like division of himself 
which had just taken place, caused another he^.. 
to start up #om his neck, so that he might still 
look on the thing he loved. This tnirkole was 
reported four times in succession, '«nd thus 
Brahma came to have four heads. The end 
of the Wend is, that, ashamed of kndng what 
he regarded as his own daughter, he made the 
remamder of himself into S;myhmbhuva, an^ 
under this form and beautiful 

BaWupa with a clear cesn^ence* They were 
the parents of the firat Menil, Adima or 











AdftBv and 'of'lm iwps Iva. or.^e. Of B'W'a- 
'“' father df aU meB,” a mysti¬ 
cal legaod exists, mmilar iif substaAoe to the 
: UtfaaucidM of Chrohos; which legend is ex- 
. plained b/astr<momical htcts. For, the HIndii 
in 3 rtWogy, though intensely metaphysical, is 
eminently' material, symbolising, iii the 
most intimate union, tlie phenomena of physi¬ 
cal nature with the mysterious operations Of 
the mind, aud the universal passions of huma- 
nity. At once metaphysical and scientific, it 
is also poetic to a ■wonderful degree ; graceful' 
mid gracious, beautiful and varied, but pro¬ 
found and learned. 

EraJhma’.s court—^the gorgeous picture of 
Merit—^is a poem in itself. In the centre of 
the circle of the universe, or, rnthei-, in the 
heart of the mythical lotos which sprang from 
Vishnfi, and whiuli is the germ of all things, 
stands Mei’ii—“ high, and of four colours, of 
four sides, is this golden mountain, the great¬ 
est of all; ” to the east ■white, yellow to the 
south, black to the ■westward, and to the 
north, rod as the rising d.ay. It is the largest 
of all mountains; “ a form consisting of many- 
coloured jewels ; ” the abode of various tribes 
of righteous men, ■who have been persecuted 
off the face of the general earth by the 
violence of the wicked ; “ like gold, like the 
dawning mom, resplendent ■witli a thousand 
petals, like- a thousaud water-pots, ■with a 
thousand leaves.” Within it are the “self- 
moving cars ” of the gods, beautiful as things 
of heaven, belonging to divinities, .should be. 
In tlie petals are the abodes of all the gods, 
where they dwell with their wives in liappi- 
neaa and joy, under eternal suiiliglit, shaded 
by woudi’ous trees, such as grow only on 
Merh; and supreme above all, resides 
Brahma ,—“ he who knows the Ved.as,” (the 
Sacred Writings of Hindiisthan, originally 
transmitted from Brahma,) the gi’eatest of 
all the CTeat. Imthc East, is IinJra, the 
Lord of Heaven, sitting on “self-moving ears,” 
as dazzling <as a thousand suns. He gives 
music and nectar to the gods, and holds 
the merriest court of all: filling in him¬ 
self the dmded funclinns of the A]>olIo and 
Ganymede of our youth. In the immediate 
^sonce of the four-lieaded God Brahma, 
dwell the seven glorious Ilishis (the seven 
stars of the Great Bear,) about whose starry 
wives, the Pleiades, such naughty scandal was 
so lo^ afloat; and by the Rishis, in their 
dazzling crowns and slunii^ robes, site the 
Lo^ of Wealth, with ten thousand eyes, like 
^ living gems, set over and about him. There 
also K the “self-moving car” of the God of 
Pu’e, variegated with a hundred sorts of 
metals, the like of which no mortal has ever 
dreamed of; there, too, is the coui't of Yama, 
sumamed the Beautiful; there, too, is the court 


thousand ray* j crowds of the lesser gods, sons/ • 
brothers, aw impeisWtions of the Triad; 
tlie celestial minstrels < called Gandharvas ; 
the nymphs, or Apakeu, with, the beautiful 
Rhemba lu the midst; .ths..g)C^t snakes as at¬ 
tendants ; the morning stars j'ths sons of God; 
and all things beautitul and pure are here, all 
singing praises to the Lord of lafe and Matter 
—Bi'ohnia the uncreated! On every side, flow 
rivers of gold, dividing the great mouata^ into 
separate dales and portions. The battresses 
or supports are also of gold, aud are set'all 
about with vimanas (or self-moving ears) for 
the gods, formed of black and r«i cm-al inter¬ 
mixed, buried in heaps of marvellous,flowers. 
And on the mountain sides, are trees such as 
mortal eyes never saw ; flowers “ like, great 


waterpots with leaves,” whose frwanoo-,iB 
strong a thousand miles ofl—floors wjfii 
open calices pouring out scent, like living 
dew on the gi'ound; trees, under whose shade 
are life aud imraoiiAlily, as blossoms or fruit 
falling from their boughs; rivers of honey, 
an<l of the gold from whence all the adorn¬ 
ments of the gods are formed ; ljutt of all, the 
tree, of mysterious name and mystic virtue, 
which the gods and the Gandharvas worship 
—^the venerable Tree of Immortality. Such 
are the wonders of this place—the home of 
the gods, anil the throne of Brahma! 

What a truly Eiistem picture it is!—• 
Gold in profusion, as if gold were a real 
virtue; “ solf-moviug cars ; ” or the powers of 
Nature tricked out for a child’s faiiytale— 
llowei’s, trees, stars, snakes, gods—that 
would most please the ardent, untau^t 
imagination, piled up like countless ores 
within a inuie ! Aud yet, it is veiy beautiful. 
There is a child-]iko freshness and simplicity 
about its very gorgeousnes3»w1uch may not 
win our love, but which must command our 
regard : and, though it may not be the highest 
style of poetry, yet it is tnie poetry of its 
kind. “Olympus in Thessaly” was more 
noble in its conception, because more simple ; 
but the mystic clrarm lingers most round 
Merh; the oldest form of heaven that we know. 

The Paradise, called ICailysa, of Mahadcvi , 
and Parvati, is somewhat different. PaTVOti, 
we have observed before, is Mahadevi’f wife 
—^his saeti, or energy—the female represwrita- 
tion of his powers. All the gods, in each of 
their impersonations, liave their sastis; . even 
Brahma [tossessing a Saraswati as his queen. 

On a tiger^kiii, spread over a mmson 
couch, sit Mahadevi aud his hride^-a glory 
round their heads, and a golden stream pf 
light falling on them thorough the azure clouds 
above. A silver crescent fe on hfe forehead; 
and round his -wriste, and in his ears, are 
glancing snakes of gold, with erhnson. 

Mis rosary, 4Mid her bracelet bauds. 


,dark-blue lazuli throne, and Biva glooms 
heavily, on a golden car, flashing with ten 


from every part of their persons. A neeklaee 
round his threap aada necklace on his breart; 
a pendant rfeaplet orossed on hm: blaahtng 
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buBOQ^ and a gold-flowered net ijtfTown hack The eiimltj between Brahma and Siva etill 
from her beautiful brow, showing the black continued; an w^n did not matter and 
eje tinged witha deemr blue tlian even that creation and deafruotiou, the beginning and 
which the shade of the long lashes ilirow on time, war ever in this world! It was <^ried 
her cheek—such are their earthly adorn- oven into their mortal slmpes, where it hod 
menls. Their couch is edibroidered iu gold disastrous consequences enough. Brahma was- 
and gems, representing blnk. and trees, and incorporated once in tlie form of Dachsha— 
flowers, with almost the vivmness of J^^ature; sometimes called himself, sometimes hUaou, 
her hands and feet are died rose red—tlio Dachsha partook of Uie oiigiual nature of 
** crimson of consent,” the “ lotos niaik,” so boastfulness; swstggoring about this wwld <«f 
often sung by the mets, and met with iu men, as much as Brahma before him had 
every description of Indian, beauty; and they swaggered over the illimitable body of Mar 
are covered with gems that glitter in the hadeva. In full asseiubly, one day, he affirmed 
light. On Ids head, Seslmaga, the thousand tiuil he was the supreme niler of mankind ; 
headed snake, and now striped Idue and tlte gml-parliameut rose up and did him 
white, is coiled into a beautiful turban round honour on the strength of the assertiou. 
his yellow locks; the multiple heails make a Maliiulevi, who had had a taste of the Brahma 
pretty cortre ornament; and, as the thousand cliaracteristies before, was indignant at this 
ey'es mOTC restlessly aiiout, they seem like continued lying; he kept his seat, bit his 
strings of diiunouds set over with pearls and thumb, knit his brow, and looked in a general 
sapjffiirea. Tliere, and thus, they sit; Parvati state of bile and discontent. Daulisiia re¬ 
leaning fondly on her Lord’s lioaoTn, .and every aented the bliu’-throated (lod’s contumacy, 
now and then giving him to diiuk of the cuising him in his hniniui shape, :uid wishing 
amxita (the ambrosia of JlhidJlsthaJLi)—^the that iie might remain a vagaliond lor ever on 
immortal and divuie drink of the gods—from tiie face ot the eaitli. 11c ordered, also, tliai 
a cup of gold, jewelled like all the rest. But he should he avoided hy all well-dLsixised 
they aiu not alone in their paradise. As citizens, and depiivcd of hw share of the sacri- 
their guests, may he seen, Vislinh, seated tiees and oflerings. Mahiulevi threw back the 
on Jiih vahan or vehicle — Gai'uda, the gracious sentence, and a tenihle afli-ay took 
chcnib-formcd, with tlie body of an eagle; jikiee. The goik were alarmed, and the 
Ganesa, elephantine and wise; and the lliiidfi “tliree worlds” {heaven, earth and hell) 
god-of-arma, the young hero Cax-leciya, Iwth tremhlcd; at hast llic comhalants were bepa^ 
sons of Mahadevi; and they fan him with the rated, and a Punic faith estaidished between 
long white ox-tails, used to this day in the them. To cement tlie tnice, Daelibha gave 
courts of the dusky Indian princes. And be- his daughter Sati in marriage to Mahadevi, 
fore the divine pair, Apsai’as sing to their and for a lime "things went merry as a wed- 
lutes, and play mashing music, more ex- ding-bell.” 

quibitc than even the unearthly strains of iNow Hrideva, the wife of Dachsha, bail 
Orpheus, wliich cliarmed the very dead to no son. hihe had one hundred and mie 
lile again. The lotus and the clustering bios- daughters, but never a male among them— 
soms of the voluble “asocae” wave under the all “ lottis-hearers,” no warriors nor sages, 
fresh airs, which others of the nymphs create Deeply lamenting, slie and her husband 
by their large pcacock-faus; and Parvati’s Dachsha convened a gem^al assembly of the 
long hair flows adorned around, rippling into gods and men to make a solemn sacriiice 
light curls, us tjie featliers brush past it; and prayer. Mahadevi alone was left out 
and she flings it back with her rosy fingers, of the invitation cards, iu ymrsuauce of the 
dipping them for coolness iu the foun- gcnei-al system of “ spitciiig ” carried on lie- 
tams that plash up from the eternal source of tween the two. Now Mahadevi was not 
wateiu The amra-flower, which tips one of small-minded; lie cared notliing lor tho 
the five dalr^ of love, grows in profusion affi'out, and would have let it }>ass by, quietly 
round the crimson couch—birds sing in the enough, but for Sati. She, though Dachsha’a 
blue cluuds—^waters dance in the golden light own daughter, was excessively angry; and 
—music, beauty, youth, flowers—uie luscious iu spite of all her husliaud's remonstrances, 
drojis of the diiuk of the Gods—make up persisted iu her intention of going to the fSte 
Maiiadevi’s heaven. Was the island of Calypso masked. Like a«iualignaut fiiiry, she sped 
more beautiful than the gardens of Kailysa ? through the air, gained tho assembly just at 
-were the fields of Asphodel more lovely the most important moment, and flung herself , 
than the home of Parvati ? If the Elysian into the sacrificial fira at the very instant 
plsins, tbresliadowed in this paradise, had when the vow was to be fulfilled. Mahadevi 
been ri^knslatcd into Hindfi, and if Jiailysa had a dim sense of decorum, and a proiier 
had h^ ^thmed in Greek, men would not respect for his creed. To punish the aacri- 
Jmv^’Veen long at a loss which to choose; the legious goddess, he cursed her to a transmi- 
glosrtng, virid, living forms of the one against gration of one thousand years. Poor Sati’s 
pole, calm statuesque, though so noble body fell UMcss to the ground, while her soul 
lamges of the other. flew upwaa-d, calling “cuckoo! cuckoo! ” iu the 

But to reborn to Brahma, the chief subject shape of a pretty fitUe Pica. Mahadevi be- 
|of this present mythological memoir. came a Pica to please her, and so they flew 
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Kwiijr 'together to one of the trees oil Meth. 
M^adevi then vent to Bachsha; and abased 
hiih soundly. At . last he took to beating 
hiin. ' The asaeinbly was in an uproar. The 
gods took the part of Dachaha, and led 
poor Mahadevi a sad life. He was almc»t 
conouered when he struck the ground with 
the looks of his hair, and instantly two heroes 
and a whole array of demons rose up from 
their mother’s breast; cut off Dachsha’s head 
in the twinkling of an eye; wounded the sun 
and moon; and left Mahadevi master of the 
field. On the prayer of the gods, sent up 
in a round robin, Dachsha was restored 
to life. But, hts head was mining; nowhere 
to be found—a poor, foolish, straying head, 
saflly wanted by its trunk! At last, after much 
fruitless search, a goat’s head was brought 
and set on Dachslia’s shoulders. Dachsha 
came to life on the spot. He was very weak 
and sickly, however, and did not recover him¬ 
self until a second incarnation. Mahadevi 
then took up the body of his darling Sati, and 
rushed seven times round the world, howling 
horribly. And here we may remark that all 
the gods, under every misfortune, »lo just the 
same thing—^they rush frantically round the 
earth seven times, neither more nor less, and 
howl most frightfully all the time. 

Thus ends his drama. 


WHAT ] CALL SENSIBLE LEGIS¬ 
LATION. 

I AM probably an older man than you, Mr. 
Conductor; 1 h.ave watched the world for 
three-score aixl ten j’eai’s ; and let me tell 
YOU that you have a good deal yet to learn. 
No doubt you think it very high-mimied to 
look upon that age of the world in which 
Household Words is being published as su¬ 
perior to all jKwt ages, and the raco of men 
who purchase Household Words as more 
enlightened than their ancestors. You may 
think it high-minded; but I know it is little- 
minded. I have seen the world, and am a man 
of the world, juid I know the selfish motives 
by whidi men are actuated. 1 have too much 
experience to be deceived. If my juniors don’t 
blush under my observation, it is tnodesly they 
want, not cause of shame. 

Ami yoit, air. I have just been reading a 
back number of your journal. I always read 
bock numbers of newspaper* and journals, as 
a habit, in order that L may form an opinion 

the topics debated in them, after all effer¬ 
vescence has gone off. So, I think, you should 
drink champagne after it Isels stood an hour, if 
you would know the substantial vidue of the 
wine. 

Hearing the other da^ for the first time, of 
your journal, I inqpirea its age; and, being 
told that it had reaohed’the maturerfignre of 
ninety, I resolved to take it in. 1 therefore 
ordered my bookseller to supply me weekly 
with a numbew. Missing, of oourse, the period 
of extreme youth and Billineas, I determined 


to begin with you,^t^the age of twenty-one; 
I have now read your tiumber twenty-one. 
Therein, after wadihg, with; many a cold 
shiver, through' articles on HaSlways, Water- 
supply, Education, Lieutenant "Waghorn, and 
such mattci-s, which you seem to think ex¬ 
tremely worthy of attention; I came at laat, 
by way of climax, to an article in whieb yoii 
undertake to cast ridicule on legislative enact¬ 
ments emanating from our forefathers. It 
bears the ribald title of “ Comic Leaves from 
the Statute Book.” You begin to talk of 
“manifest absurdities” iu the first line. Sih, 
I will not condescend to bandy words with 
you ; but, if you will allow me with becoming 
gravity to lay before your readers some ex¬ 
amples of the truly paternal character of the 
government which blessed our forefiithers, you 
will confer upon them a great favour. You 
will allow them, for once, to enjoy the counsels 
of experience, and be improved thereby. 

Being a Scotchman, I shall take my stand 
upon the laws of my own country.- Yon chose 
to laugh at English statutes ; let your con¬ 
science as a patriot judge you thereupon. It 
is ii])on the erudite parliamentary Acts of the 
northern part of the kingdom of Great Bri¬ 
tain that 1 now take my rtaml, because it is 
with these that 1 am most familiar. 

Let me ask any woman of experience, who 
is a housekeeper, whether it would not be 
convenient, if she could know the best and 
worst of her expenditure; if there were no 
rise and fall of prices to plunge her into a 
weekly struggle with the pence-table. Our 
eoiiteinned aucestoi-s did not allow unpro¬ 
tected women to be put upon in this way. In 
tlie reign of James the Fourth of Scotland, 
the magistrates of towns were enjoined “ to 
set prices upon bread, ale, and <Al other ntcet- 
sane thingt, wrought and bought.” James 
the Fifth "appointed a commissioner “for 
setting prices on craftsmen’s work and stuff, 
victual and salt.” Then, the law told every 
man what price he was to set upon all goods 
in his shop: now, the tradesman is left, to 
make for himself complex calculations, and to 
discover through muen trouble what he ought 
to charge in order to insure an honest living. 
Queen Mary decreed that prices should be set 
also on wild and tame fowL “ The Idaok 
cock,” says her Majesty, per statute, “ is to 
be sax pennies, and the tame hen eight pen¬ 
nies.” 

How many wars have been occasioned by 
intermeddling with the affairs of foreign na¬ 
tions '? How weak it is to look abroad for 
help ; how manly to be self-dependent! A 
penny earned is more wealth than a shjjling 
borrowed. How well our ancestors were cared 
for in these matters by a wise government, 
which gathered up into one hard strong knot 
the resources of the imontry! Charles the 
Second prohibited Reimportation of gold and 
silver lace^ battens, throwi, or ribands whose 
gold or silver weire to be found or oountei’- 
feited ; Unen, cambric, damask, calico, cotton, 
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wool), lint; carpets, silk beds, stoc^in^ 
‘ imots, gloves, ^ames idle Sixth had 

iotradicted the e^ortofwm of " liRen cloath, 
Eat md, candles, tallow, batter, hides, shoes, 
oattle, coals, flesh, hoi4e%. wool, skins, hei*- 
rings," &&. Charles the Second added to the 
list, worsted, woollen yam, broken copper, 
brass, or pewter, undesr pain of eoiif5sca.tioa, 
one half to the king, pne half to the appre- 
hender. The Britim subject was evidently 
being taken care of; he felt eveiy day of his 
lifei as a child does^ the patenial coercion for 
his good. As for navigation, it was very pro¬ 
perly attended to. “ It was foj’bidden that any 
vessel should pass out of tlie realm without 
the king’s oonaent ” (James the Sixth). It' is 
well known what care a father takes to keep 
his (diildren fk’om uncontrolled rambling on 
thepubho highways. Nothing can be more 
scandalous to any family than a neglect of this 
precaution. The wise spirit of our ancestors 
perceived this, and Ja.mcs the Fourth enacted, 
“ that no man, spiritual «or teMijmral, jiass 
forth the realm without licence, or being 
abroad, do any thing agsdnst their licence.” 
They were ordered to be good boys; and were 
kept out of the temptation of stnuige pie-men 
and pastrycooks by the further ]3vovision of 
the statute, which goes on to say —‘‘ And that 
they liave out no money, under pain of pro¬ 
scription and I'cbcllion, and to be demeaned as 
traitors,” Xing James the Sixth enjoined 
that “ youth going out of the kingdom should 
abide in the true religion.” Every man of 
our ancestors knew what the true religion 
was, namely his own, for in the good old times 
every man was right, and kings informed the 
consciences of those who went astray. King 
James the Sixth goes on to order, “ tliat such 
as send their sons alu'oad have a sjjecial care 
that their stay may be whei-ethe true religion 
is professed, specially where they want pedar 
gogues ; at least where tlie Tuquisition isuot; 
and, in case any of these sons haunt the exer¬ 
cise of contrary religion, those that have the 
charge of them may be straiten’d to find cau¬ 
tion, to furnish them no more money ex-j 
eept their reMonable exjiences to bring them 
borne.” lA^at way truth was projierly pro¬ 
tected. 

Money was protected no less carefully. We 
all know how, in the present day, coin slijis 
out of our fingers. Formerly, however, 
Britons were commanded hy the law to hold 
it tight. Under Charles the Second, a strict 
Act was passed, “appointing merchants to 
swear before the Ti«asurer not to export 
epined money; nor suffer the same to be ex- 
vfibitpd; nor to conceal the exporting thereof. 
/And that no merchant or skipper trade or 
^ makp voyage to any forraign place before 
they take the said oath.” .^d there is only 
altowed to passengers sixty pounds (Scots 
pounds, twelfths of a jponud sterling,) for th«r 
chaigea.; .and all licenses are discharged, 
except to sudi as should make faith, or give 
bond, that , the money is to be bestowed for 


timber in Norway, or “for victual in tiine oi 
extream dearth; and that they shall return 
the superflus.” 

Perhaps next to a count’s God and its 
gold, its gamei|i the most important objeet 
of a wise ^ng’s core. Guns having spoilt the 
sport of huntsmen (who were liinitea to men 
having a certain amount of landed property), 
by an act of Queen Mary’s Pariiament the 
killing of game with fire-iuuns was prohibited 
ou pam of death. James the Sixth, temper¬ 
ing justice with mercy, limited the puni^- 
ment to forty days’ imprisonment ior the 
first offence, and the cutliug off of the right 
hand for a second. This law extended to 
pigeons—a protection which those peaceful 
animals deserved. The “ gents” who disgrace 
our own days by pigeon-shooting at the Red 
House, Battersea, would all have been brought 
to the scaffold in Queen Mary’s reign. Slie 
stealing of these birds, also—which could be¬ 
long only to the noble or tiif rich—was made 
a capital oflenco. 

The reading of your twcuty-first number 
has been enough to show me the necessity 
that exists in our «>wn day for a judicious 
supervision of the press. A free press soon 
becomes irreverent, and takes a pride in 
setting up the present over the past, and 
tiilkiug (Ircamily alsnit the future. Our 
aucestore wei'e Saved, by tlie care of their 
rulere, from all trouble on this score. Their 
reading was selected for them hy their Go¬ 
vernment, as a child’s books are cho.scu care¬ 
fully by a judicious father. Queeu Mary 
m-dained “ that no priuler presume, attempt, 
or take upon hand to jirint luiy books, ballads, 
songs, blasphciuations, rhymes, or tragedies, 
citlier in Latin or English tongue, in any 
times to come, until the time tlie same be 
seen, viewed, and examined by some wise and 
discreet ]ierson8 deputed thereto ; and there¬ 
after a license had and obtained from Uur 
Sovereign La<ly, for imprinting of such hooks, 
Tuider the pain of couliscatiou of all the 
printer’s goods, and banishing him of the 
realm for ever.” We sue afflicted now, I 
think, by blaspheniations, rhymes, and tra¬ 
gedies ; smd we deseive the affliction—-yoM do, 
/ disclaim jxirticipation in the follies of this 
vain age. You suffer the affliction—the 
plague of poets, which was spared even to 
Pharsioh ; and it serves you right for htughing 
at your ancestors, imd breaking down the 
liarriers crected^by their wisdom. 

We Scotchmen were protected in the days,, 
I speak of against English canning. '.Under 
James the First none of us were mlowed to 
buy cloth of an Euglishniau in or out of Scot¬ 
land, IjlTe were not suffered • to send Otu- 


the Second), Any EnglishinMi ptering Scot¬ 
land without a safe-conduct'might be made 
prisoner. Under James the Sixth, it 
also “ statute and ordained be our Sovereign 













' ' ' ' . ' ' ' ’ 1 ■ ' ' * 

bkt»«'Diek«...] WHAT JCAIJi SENSIBLE LEGTSI^TION. .m [ 

Lord wd the three Estates of this Parliar 
meat, That aane of his sahjects prestime to 
take apqb band to marry wiHi any English 
woman, dwelliug ih the opposite marehes, 
without his Highness’s express license bad 
. and obtaihed to that effect, under the Great 
Seal, under the pain of death, and confiscation 
. of all his goods moveable; and that this be a 
special point of duty in all time coming” 
King James knew nothing then of what you 
call the “good time coming,” which would 
break down in a lawless manner all these 
wholesome institutions. People now scarcely, 
condescend to know where tlie Scotch border 

1 is: they call it a geographical term, a practical 
! nullity, except as it concerns Gretna mar¬ 
riages, an<l other matters equally indifferent. 

I believe it is, in the present day, a common 
thing to ridicule the Cockney sportsmen who 
discharge their gnns, through inexpertness, 
into unoffending bodies of donkeys, game¬ 
keepers, and othcra. But how much more 
practical and sensible it would be if we put 
the Cockneys down ! By the first of James 
the Sixth, no man could shoot with or carry 
guns, under the pain of cutting off the right 

1 hand. Pastime within one’s own court was per- 
[ milted, however, and mariners at s6a, men-of- 
J war in actual pay, parties going to or coming 
back from imi.sters, or in pursuit of thieves, 
might bear anus and be exempt from penalty. 

We grumble at the overcharge habitually 
made by ca bmeii; yet wc go on ])aying. Ferry¬ 
men were the cabmen necessary in many places 
to our forefathers, and they also took ad vantiige 
of their power over fares. Did onr ancestors 
j content tnenisel ves with joking and squabbling 
on the subject ? No, indeed, they were imm- 
1 tical men. Cutler an Act of Mary’s reign, it 
i was decreed that a singlet person cendel cross 

1 the Forth or Tay for fouritence, a horse should 
cost fourjMjnee extra, and so forth — over¬ 
charges being made, there was no timid com¬ 
promise, no sliilly'-bhally. The offender was 
punished out of handfhimself with death, aud 
his heirs aud assigns with confiscation of his 
property. Be assured, air, that is the true law 
for cabmen. (Kill them, aud confiscate their 
property. 

We make a common talk, and nothing 
more—a common care, a common worry, over 
negligence in servants. Under James the 
IHret, in case of accidental fire, servants were 
liable. Fine, corporal punishment, and banish¬ 
ment for three or seven yeAu, made it their 
interest to mind where they ^or their masters 
• and mistresses) put the candles. 

Paternal oversight protected the amusements 
of our ancestors. Persc^ convicted of drunk¬ 
enness, or haunting of taverns and alehouses 
after tm» o’clock at night, or any time of day, 
except the time of travel or for refreshment, 
paid for the first offence,three pounds, or were 
mateued to a wall for six hours, ift an iron 
necklace, or bad tile six hours in gaol; for the 
wcoud fault, five pounds, or double allowance 
pf necklace or of gaol; for the n^t fault, 

double the last poaishfflent, and after that, 
confinement, till wgf gave security for good 
behaviour. Bobin Hood, little John, Queens 
of the May, and Abbots of Unreason, were 
thundered against to good purpose, 'with a 
penalty of five years’ gaol if they attempted 
any of their nonsense, As for those nuisances 
called Jack-in-the-Grecn, and such like, I will 
for once give you a bit of an Act in the fine 
old vernacular. “Aud gif onie women or 
others about Summer Trees sing and maloB 
perturbation to the Queen’s lieges in-.the 
passage through towns, the women perterhar 
toitres for skuirie of money or utherwise, st^ 
he taken, handled, and put upon the eu(A- 
stules of everie burgh,” Oh, that we had our 
ancestors to legismte for organ-boys and 
Ethiopian serenauers ! 

Tinder James the Sixth, filial tenderness 
was promoted by an Act of Parliament, under 
which children heating or cursing parents, 
were to bo put to death “without mercie.” 
But if the offender should be younger than 
sixteen, his punishment should M left to the 
discretion of the j udge. ' 

To select the dresses of the children is of ] 
course a parent’s duty, and in this respect the j 
kings, in the good time that is gone by, were 
not remiss. Minute details of the dress legal | 
in each rank arc converted into Acts of Par- j 
liamuiit. Under James the Second it is at j 
last ordained that the king make a pattern of ■ 
each habit which shall be thereafter in each | 
rank the standard dress. Just as an imperial 
quart is made to be a standard measure. j 

Parents know also how much it is good for j 
little boys to eat; so a paternal Govei'nmeiit 
control!^ the dinners of its subjects. Under [ 
Queen Mary it was ordained that “ no bishop i 
or earl have more than eiglit dishes at hia ■ 
tabic; a lord, abbot, or dean, six ; a baron, ! 
four; a burgess, three. Only one kind of , 
meat to be in each dish.” Penalties consi- j 
<lerable. Marriages an<l public btmquets were | 
excepted, James the Sixth prohibited the i 
dishing up of “ foreign drugs or confections j 

forbade bancpiets after baptisms, and ordered 
that at all dinner parties’ doors be left open i 
for the free ingress of spies.” Spies ore not i 
unwelcome to a well-regulated people. Why | 
should children shrink fi-om enconnteringthc 1 
ever-present eyes of an attentive father t ( 

It evidently irks you that the Wisdom ol ; 
our Anecstoi’s should be a Household Word. | 
That is the result of inexperience on your part, j 
I have taken down simply one foUo of the i 
Statutes, which breaks off with Charles the | 
Second, and with a ferw blows from that volume | 
I have laid you prostrate. You perceive now 
clearly that you have not a leg to stand jipon, 
in prosecution of your course of argument. 
After the previous exposition of the care ex- j 
eroiaed over the comfort of the people by our 
forefathers, you may well lament with me the 
folly of th^ age. Lament also for me, driftit^ 
nnwillingly on. your wild sea of license,— 
liberty you call it^—^mmpelled, while cherishing ■ 
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luy 'aa»sestDni; to liw among my ohildpen: ever, reduced, from , Shaksperean fanoiea',^ 
K<ridibsg can savctlie country now ; it i>as ttiatters of fact, by tlie sounde of * 

.Mhm, I need nut particnibn^^ but it has boat, airStartling us iuonr revert^like tfan 


■f faUeuT-* ■ . ' I ghost of a voice from the Thames. . 

;■ " Into what pit thou seest, 1 We got—Innd mywife—ihtotbewster- 

From what height fallen I ” fmau’s boat. Ibe child-like aiid WOrta- 

■ Prom such a height that oertalnly its nock is 5“ 

broken. Let me say no more. Pnlled away from tlie slup s side; imd, 

•' after about ten minutes’ passage up the har- 

~~ hour, and into Sydney Cove, among shipping 

GOING CIBCGIT AT THE ANTIPODES, ah parts of the world, we pull up at the 

. -- Queen’s Wharf. We pay the waterman a 

Dsugutfui. is the morning when, after a, sliilling, astonished to find the nature and 
tedious voyaj^; just as you begin to wonder usesof that coin so distinctly understood at the 
wliere all tioe continents and islands in the Antipodes, and are oucc again on terra-firma, 
world can he hidden, a lusty voice shouts ; 

“ Laud, ho!” from the niiist-liead. And there, The early part of the day appeared to have 
as we ste now from the deck, is a long wall of been raiiij" in town, and the place was wet 
coast, wWch appeal’s suddenly to have stepped and puddled. 'I'lie footpaths were merely 
out of a cloud! And there, too, is the light- j>avea in patches here and theroj and three- 
house ! ^ ... .' story houses of had-wunplexioned brick were 

• _ The ship’s nose is immediately put in the huddled up, with wretched hovels of weathei'- 
ngfat direction, and in about half-an-hour we hoawl, aiitf occasionally vacant spaces, or diist- 
desery a boat bobbing np^ aiid^ down in Die heaps. Here and there, a diay, or a raouldy- 
sweU of the sea. She is roweil by alioiit half- looking superannuated gig, Iwliind an mi- 
a-dozen athletic, conper-coloured New Zea- groomed horse, as dripping and dejected .as if 
landeiv, and steered by a pleasant-lookiug he were serving out a sentence of haixi labour, 
julot, seated in the stern-sheets. We have were almost all the vehicles we met. Ilie 
s^ely time to wonder why we think this singular f!V<iueiicy,' too, of the cliildi’en ol 
pilot worthy'of being Uiken to our hearts Israel—at times unpleasantly economical of 
and embraced, before he springs on hoard, so-ap—was not, U]>oii the whole, more exhila- 
asks Ibr the nows, shakes hands with, and rating than the prevalence of bsCdly-cut slop 
deposes, the captain, who retires into iiisiguiii- apparel, in windows ami at doors. A good 
cance, whilst the New Zealanders, having made part of Monmouth Street had appai-ently got 
fast their boat to our stern, sit and criticise the start of us, aud had already settled down, 
us at their leisure. squalidly well-off, as at home. 

With the usual luffing and shouting of Public-houses were in good force, address- 
stacks and sheets,” and uie average driving ing themselves to the colonial thirst by the 
about of the sailors, by the uncomproniisiugiy usual eye-eatchingannouncements inlongblack 
despotic pilot, we find ourselves entering be- letters, down the fronts of various tenements, 
tween thehngeheadsof Port Jackson. Inabout “that Guinness’s XXX,” or “Allsopp’s Ale," 
a quarter of an hour nior^ we are safely out of or “ London Particular,” might be liad iuside. 
the vast P^ific, and gliding along the serene The live part of the scene generally cousisted 
and sparkling surface of Sydney harbonr. of sailors, broker.-*, clerks, draymen, New Zeu- 
Picturesque and Claude-like as this scene is landers, one or two alx^gimil blacks, aiid one 
at all times, it is strikingly so when yon enter or two score of goats and dogs. Djwu the 
it for the first time, after a four mouths’ whole,wewereverymuchastonisliedbyourfirst 
voya^. Yon appear to be sailing up a lieau- impression; for, we somewhat hastily adopted 
tifullake, delightfully variegated with islands this quarter of the town as a fair sam^e of 
(lotted aboin upon its trauspai'ently blue the whole. We concluded about as wisely ai^ 
water. On either side, little promontories sis justly as a t’rencliraan would, if he were aud- 
jut out into the harbour, crowneil by man- deuly to judge of Loudon from a hasty gisuice 
sions, cottages, aud •windmills, all bright and at Wapping. Every large port must have a 
glowing in the cleai-air; wliile the eye in vain Wapping, and hero was the Eydiiey Wapping; 
endeavours to penetrate to the heads of all the the only differeifce being, that it was a Wap- 
pretty little bays which are formed by the ping in its teens* 

tfregtdmties of the shore. At all times, in Taking our ease in our inn the first ni^^to 
’'^^ctlier, the harlmur is alive with —and what ease,, after such a voyage !-^we 
b^B which skim like sea-birds round a sallied out, in the bright delicious freminess of 
, Y>“dfm 8hip. The harbour lieing the following morning, to investtote the fi6ld 
.eommstely land-locked and protected from all of onr future operations. I qualifr my sketch 
> weatnera, we sad out of a rough sea, into water with the results of a subsequent tdae years* 
amort as smooth os a iniil-dam. So sudden is experience. * ' i -' , 

♦he -ehange fl-om rough to smooth, that we The hfcbita and fashions of a people stick, 
seem to have reacoed a rttarmed and silent to them wherever they gS, ‘ Algiers would 
region, where some Prospero works his probably now remind uS (rf Paris, Os Sydney 
tranquuhsing'^rtls. We are very soon, how-' certainly reminds uS of many a sea-port town 


" Into what pit thou seest, 

From what height fallen I" 

Prom such a height that certainly its neck is 
broken. Let me say no more. 









i^t }i&ve seen Id island. There js the And that thte great i^obigub city of the South' 
eameBtyleof houeee and shops, and pl»te;glaas (as depicted by the Eaad of Shaftesbury) is 
fconjts. On sU sides you see a bustling throng actually as quiet as a Scoteh town in. church 
of merchants, tradesmen, cIotIcs, port^ sea- time. And yet, lighted by gas as you go, you 
captains, operatives, farmers, and long-bearded are walking on ground 'imieh, little more 
squatters in tweeds. Men of business on than sixty years ago, was a mere bush— 
horsebadk, and in evciy kind of carri^e, nursery of kangaroos and opossums, 
from the most stylish phaeton, to the rustiest From this city, after the discovery of Cali- 
of primeval gigs, pour from the picturesque foroia, until within the last few months, ' 
suburbs into town after breakfast. Drays people of the middle and working glasses , 

'• pass to and fro with all sorts of merchandise poured by thousands into the great Ans^- 
from ships. Other drays, in the wool season, can Dorado. And although our popiil^ion 
are bringing in their bales of wool, for ship- —^that is to say, the population of the tovtn 
ment to London. Omnibuses rattle by, Itows alone—hml attained, before this carious mi- 
of handsome hackney carriages—once private, gratioii commenced, to eomotliuig near sixty 
but which insolvency of former owners has thousand souls; and although George Street, ' 
placed at the disposal of the public—occupy Sydney, was nearly as long .is Oxford • 
their respective stands ; their drivers evincing Street, London; the colonists generally began 
the same taste for extortion as their English to have serious fears about so heavy a drain 
brethren. The butcher’s boy calls for orders ; upon a country, which, at the best of times, 
the baker, enthroned on his cart, dispenses his is but ill-supplied with labour. In due time, ' 
bread with English punctiialit}'. The “ vege- however, news arrived of Californian fever, ] 
table man ” takes his rounds with his pony Csxlifoniian ague, Californian revolvering, and 
I curt (donkeys being almost unknown), and Californian potatoes at tenpence a pound; 

, cries carrots and turnips as excruciatingly all winch items of intelligence coming to- ! 

I as in the obi world. Fishmongci’s’shops there getlier, naturally abated the fever for mov- 
' are none ; sujqilies in this line being brought big. Again, however, it broke out, about '. 
j to the doors by men with barrows. One of i twelve months ago ; and, shipload after 
these dealers well stocked with bream, ship-load of human beings, many of them ’!• 
snapper, whiting, ilathcad, &c., you may far from poor, left Port Jiickson for Sim 
occaaionally see (as you pass along the street,) Francisco—a two months’ voyage. Now, New 'i 
chafforing with servant girls at the door-steps ; South Wales has opened a Doi’odo of her ^ 

I and, upon the euncliision of tlie bixrgain, set own, and the huugerers for wealth are run¬ 
about bleeding a loVxsler, as large—without ning back from Cmifoniia to their old colony. 

! auv cxiiggeratiou—as a new-born baby. My own “ diggins ” were in the Supreme j 

i In the atlei'-pai’t of the day, the town, of Court. I had therefore, for some years, little ! 
j course, undergoes a chaugc iu the appearance travel in tins intcrcstiug country, other than ■ 
of the wayfarers. Here, again, we tread such as an alteudauce on the circuits im- 
j closely upon ilie heels of the Londoners, posed. These circuits ai'c held twice a year ; 

Lsidies in a colony by no means lose their at Maitland, Goulburn, Moretou Bay, and 
'■ taste for shopping. From three to five Bathurst, the new gold field. One trip to 
. o’clock, you may see plenty of neat bools and Maitland will put you fully it) possession of 
sandalled insteps twinkling across the pave- the travelling means and appliances, and the 
I iiient, every few yards, between shops and common life, of the colony at large. 

carriages, and carnages and sho[t8 ; and that My first Maitland trip was made under 
j tibomiuablespeech," What is the next article, auspictss very favourable to my acquiring 
I madam 1 ” punishes husbands equally on both knowledge of the state of the country. A 
sides of the vjprld. Gay officers, charming fellow-counsel had invited myself, my wife, and^ 

, fellows, scatter fascination as they lounge child, to spend a few days with him at his' 

» along. In the evening you in.iy go to the place on the Hunter, on our way to the assise 
theatre and hear an opera—Fra Diavolo,” town, and we all stai-ted together. ! 

“ Maiitano,” or the “ Bohemian Girl ”—per- By train ? No; towai ds that sort of thing , 
formed as well as in any provincial theatre of we only turned the first turf a few moirths i 
the motlier country. The Jews and the ago; and if you had only heard all .the fine | 
i operatives, with a sprinkling of other classes, things stiid on that occasion, you would have 
I are the steadiest supportera of ti)e drama. The been astonished at the modesty of, Britons. > 
j vistoc™^—don’t smile! Wo /tave an aris- At ten o’clock, l‘. M., the two cotm^ each 
i tooracy; how could EnglUlimen get on without with a wife and child, left Uteir houses for 
one!—the aristoci-acy eschew the drama as the Hunter Kiver Steam Navigation Coin- 
vulgar, except when the Govenior goes. |>any’a wharf, situate on that braneh of the 
At midnight you lewe the theati-e. If magnificent Port Jackson, called Darling 
/intoht upon devijled kidneys, native oysters. Harbour. ; 

or any other estal>liahed form of post- Coaches, cabs, drays, tracks, and highly- i. 
th^rical supper, you caif be accommodated excited porters were making an astounding din. flkj 
at a variety of goodHavems, and at moderate. The storm of goods, packages, and jpiu cels of 
rates. If you are a senaible man, you wend all kinds for rae .Huntei’'—Sydney being the 
your way homewards, astonished, perha|)s, to heart thrimgh which all manufactured sup- 














mnsmoiii) woBDd. 
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P«n«d into tlielarart'oC gw^'4gmi,,QeaijMu^'m to 
vei7 Btrasg Th«itae$ Stmtot- iraiporatif hou80, Hnvi^' bnaib&ito^^ jiHit' 

M^.;ij|;i aeeno. Thron^tt B«M 've BaUlied fortk to loidi &t the pw««^. Aifai^ 


..^nrboar, nnd m ]ia)f-fwi-<lk(nB>' viw iHtcbing cose on ibe bajat^ oS AuatttdiBn li'WW* 
(as we passed Utrougiii tito boada^ on ike beavj Here, were settled, some in sb^ hnt% ^ilttos 
ground swell of tbe great Paoi£e. I* conld in cottages of nttber better deseripttoft 


krun-hound coast, without a soit of adminng portions of hmd (m clearing leasot; tin 
wonder at the vast styides winch English- Uttle hotoesteads being Ttstole from toe 
knen bad in this part of the worlds stoomei^ as she passed up or- down the rioer. 

since Coot in bA»'good sliip “Endeavour,” I -risitea these cottages, inspected top. little 
first BightedfSOkoo wty yeans since, the strange fiswina, talked with theteniuits (who were g M 
land- Hero weea w© quite at home iu a first- to find an attentive listener'to tWr narratives 
kwte Eaglito-tbuUt steamer: lier swift wheds of early difficulties conquered by pu'seve- 
gra^ingthe great seas, and throwing, them ranee), and fiiukid that all but one had fieen the 
oopteni^iUOkkfdy behind her, as she flew on- very jKioreBt bounty emigKmts from England 
ward upon her course. Here were London and Ireland. They did not lUsguise that they' 
, bamptete going circuit on the South Pacific! had flown from little better than starvation in 
I thought of man’s triumphs over- tlie deep, their own country. Each tenant Wl si^l 
uutU I distinctly felt the deep triumphing pateliea of Indian com, wheat, bai'ley, pota- 
ojmr ma—wherenpon I w«it below. toes, and tobacco, besides a very well-stocked 

TJie cabin w'as, and to (for tlie lieautifiil kitchen-ganlen. Some few had a cow, most 
“Hose” still iiuis), large and well lighted; of them possessed pigs, and all were ovta^riak 
along two tiers of shelves, on which the with abundance of isiultry- of every kind, 
beds were made, reclined all tha male pas- Q'he virgin soil gave them two crops a year ot 
sengers iu layers, and one over the other, like everything, for a mere scratclriBg on the 
bodies in aiiunily vault. Here, we lay for the surface. All mere animal wants were sup- 
next five OT six Itours. No human sound plied in abundance, and some few’ had books. 

I mixed itself with the incessant creaking and There was a school, but no church nearer than 
I tlirashing of tlie ocean by our parldles, Raymond Terrace, distance some seven or 
, except an occasional fauil and plaintive cry of, eight miles. In the course of onr long walk 
I “Steward!” Thus we ^ remained until this day, we stumbled across a king. Kings 
1 dawn, when the mate cried down the rtairs, are by no nieiiim uncommon in this country. 
“Any one for Newcastle ? ” I have had a king and two or three black 

We went ujx We found we were near tlio princes, all warming themselves together upon 
great Breakwater being formed by convicts; a dust-heap iu niy back-yard m Sydney, 
a yellow- and brown parti-oolonred swarm Walker’s pi’csenl king was as black as a com; 
of were watching us m we rounded limited in i-esjieet of apparel, and, to the best 

j ‘ Nobby a high rock. This Breakwater, of my nose, not happy iu the royal i>erfumer. 
j ^inoe finished, makes Newcastle a safe and Hound his neck, hanging by a string, was a 
excellent port, in which vessels of any ton- brass plate (like a waterman’s badge), with 
nage may lie in any wind. In a few minutes his name and rank, King 'foocooioo, engraved 
we passM once again into smootli water on it. This jilate, of which he wa.s as proud 

(aftfr a night run of eight hours along (and why not ?) as if it were a blue Hbitnd or 

! the coast), and presently were alongside a garter, had been originally given to him by 

j the whart_ at Newcastle, a dull, dingy, some settlor, and it was always worn as a 

coal-produmn|f spot. Here, staying an hour, iiadge of dignity among his tri^. The king 
we took in iueh'aud then steamed for tlie was eas}’iu his manners, lithe as a panther in « 
mouth of the Hunter, near which New- his movements, and allowed no false delicacy 
I . castle is situate. The banks of this river were to stand between him ancl his royal comfort. 

I low, flat, and uninteresting. Between clumps After obtaining Walker’s leave to call upon 
j Qf_ dwarf mango-trees, I conld just catch his kitchen, he demanded of him (nomtii® 
j ghmpm of what seemed yellow enough to deliberately atS'me), “Who dis swell,'Sar?" 

I pe a bit of the Great Desert ; and in thk part Now, as I wasiires^ in plain black, 1 wag a 
I mall groups of cattle appeared to be engaged little disconcerted at this frank and sincarp 
w ft Beywe search for gras^. I leanied that description of my iieraonal a{^carauce, and 
vegetation was.akind of was at first inclined to think that our black 
mwtoy reed, of which cattle are passionately friend thought eveiyman a chmdy wlfowas 
tond. uj about an hour—the river being for effeminate enough to wear apaip-of pantaloons.' 
ijS® distance about as iiroad as the I afterwai-ds learned' that tho’blftcka in aci- 


5 propei’^j , . , j“sMreH” is used as aa^ouAy as we'use the 

• H' ^ winding road, cut through the*word “gentleman.” 
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GdiNG CaSOTIT AT IHE 



TUi kiog hMl'Idlk ^ nab^Mta, or, vtiher, 

bk ODzafwaoot 1^ afan giktfaer 

r w p ik t aor tanit^j a f<»r amlea up t&e riv«r, 
Oo^vwvmoBt townahip, called Saymeikd 
TdRae*: and, upoix bearog of tbe amral of 
1^, aod Mn^Wawer, lus majesty bad hastened 
down t» pa^) bia respects, and establUb bim> 
self comfMFtabtj about the premisBK 

The king, almyi^ Bununer and winter, slept; 
in tbe open air; and, so far, was right rojal 
enough m bis exemption from rent and taxes. 
Lords the bed-cliamber were wanting, it is 
true; and what was pertiaps of still more 
importance, blankets and sheets. I had a 
grmt desire to see his majesty in bed—^if sueh 
an expresmou may be used—and, at about 
nine o*clook in the ereninrg, I prevailwi ujjon 
Walker to go forth with me, from his own 
cliecriul fireside, to beat up the black king’s 
quarters. 

The night was dark, and, for New ijouth 
Wales, cold. We took a plate full of honey¬ 
comb with us as a present to His Majesty. 
About three or four hundred yai'da off in 
the forest, and within forty or fifty yards 
of one of tlie white men’s huts, we saw 
and heard the black man’s fire crackling 
aud blazing cheerily, and lightii:^ up the 
sides of the trees and of the hut with a 
rich glare. Strange, and passing melancholy 
sight, this startling contrast between uiviiisea 
and savage life. Under that cottage roof was 
reposing a snug family of whites, tucked in 
amongst sheeting and British blankets; and 
there, only a few yards off, in the star-light 
night, is a black brother, whose only lodging 
is “ on the cold ground.” The white peasant, 
it is to be hoped, says his prayers ; the black 
king, it is to be feai’cd, has no sense, or if any, 
the moat vague sense, vf religion or of Deity. 

As we a[>{>roached, I was a little surprised 
that )io living figure could !:» seen near the 
fire. “ Oh! ” said Walker, “ lie is gone perhaps 
to try to get an optwanm for his supper.” We 
had approaclierl within two or three yards of the 
fire, without discoverftig our friend, and I had 
concluded that he was away somewhere in the 
woods, when siiddenly I started as 1 saw what 
at first loukecl like a huge black maggot 
wriggling about under a very rude structure 
of bows, placed against the wind, and on the 
other siae of the fire. A second glance 
showed me the king. Completely unrobed, 
he was rolling about in ecstasies of warmth. 
He looked like on animal roasting itself alive, 
and liking it. Wo presentad our honcy- 
aomb, which he ate (wax and all), and when 
done, he again abandoned himself to his 
repose, without thanking us, or bidding us 
. good night, or asking us to take any tiling— 
except the plate, after he had cleaued iti 
caremlly with hia forefkjger. 

After a stay of seven or^eight days, Walker 
ahd'myself, leaving our wives behind, Counted 
ft'jMfc 'of his horseS for the pu^ose of pro¬ 
ceeding through the Bosh to Maitland, where 
the caueea were to be tried by the then Chief 


Joatice (stnee deaa^ j; vriffh the. trifling 
ooloBial iuddent of inailNif ft a slab 

hut, we arrived oVfiock- 

next morniug. We prtefeod oar gtiieda into 
the hotel, not unworth^ of- ^ England; 
aad after a hearty biealefiut al^ bar 
mess, donned our wigs and ^wa9>lG!^aet«iD. 
Our Chief Justice had a ekerg»‘'^{nMmjste^ 
and we were all expected to atom' mkl 
hear it.^ 

As soon as this preacbmenty-and-tdie'' Bto- 
olamation against vice and pro&ncaKsa, mid 
duly provoked the wit of the bystander the; 
Solicitor-General required two blacks to-1& 
put to the l>ar, charged with spearing caittl^ 
the property of a settler. Tlte namesTn wWcfii 
these sable offenders rejoiewi, were Wellingtoa 
and Pryingpan; playful appellatives, originidly 
oonfwTed upem them by some of the convieli, 
servants of neighbouring settlers. For sonxe^ 
reason, which I now forget, Fryingpan was 
not tried, but Wellington was duly brwight up. 
He was a tall ganut fellow, apparently about 
thirty-five years bid (but probubly much 
youuger, as these blacks soon age in appear¬ 
ance), with large, flaahiug, expressive, deep-set 
eyes. A dirty blanket was his only covering; 
a huge mop m coarse matted black hadr, hung 
about his Moulders; and lie had mouth enough 
for two faces. He was led in by the Chief Ca¬ 
stable, and, as it was obviously hU first ap¬ 
pearance u{M>n that stage, he was by no means 
perfect in the part of a prisonm’. He required 
considerable shoving and pulling to get him 
into a sort of bii^ called the dock; and 
proliably if he bad been left to himsdf, he 
would have selected a seat beside the Judge. 

When fairly confionted with Sir James, a 
violent grin broke, out half round Wellington’s 
head, evidently caused by his Honour’s wig, 
bands, and red gown, on which the savago^s 
eyes seemed to be fastened with a fasciuated 
stare. Nor did he, in bis unsophisticated 
nature, attempt to conceal the emotion ex¬ 
cited within him ; for, notwithstanding the 
additional gravity laid on by the judge for 
the occasion, the joke appears to improve so 
much in the black man’s mind, that at last he 
laughed outright. Moreover he sefemed to- 
grin a kind of circalw invitation to all tbe 
people in Court to join in the laugh with 
him. He grinned the rebukeful countenance 
of the Sheriff into .such a state, that that 
Bolerau officer of justice was obligwl abruptly 
to turn his face a vay, and discharge a shott 
private langh of his own. He ginned at 
the counsel and the crowd, until gigging be¬ 
came irrepressible, and even toe countenance 
of the Chief Justice, who a keen perceir- 
tion of the ludicrous, wt» becoming rapidly 
unmanageable. 

As soon as thra general break-out had been 
duly snubbed aud got under, it became neces¬ 
sary to ap[»mt an interpreter to act between 
the prisoner and the crown, as the prisoner was 
utterly ignorant of English. A white man 
who nnderstood, or professed to understand, 
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. particular dialect, WM ia Clettwt, 

and 'bewg ewom duly to inteipret, 
idatiou (m Euglaud, the indictment)'waa read 
and translated to the prisoner. The Cliief 
Justice, looking as unconsoioua as he could of 
the fact that Welliugton waa still half swoon¬ 
ing with delight, called UMn him, through the 
interpreter, to plead to the' tnfbrmation. The 
interpreter having translated and apparently 
explained it, a shorty voluble, and eager con¬ 
versation of some minutes ensued, before the 
black appeared to comprehend what was 
required of him. At last he mastered it, and 
promptly delivering his answer, the intei'- 
preter proceeded with respectful gravity to 
communicate it to the Court. “May it please 
your honour, he only says it’s all a pack of 
lies, and Aat he never speared the cattle at 
all j but he thinks he knows the black fellow 
' thill did spear them, and he will bring him 
dpwn to the Court in a few days, if your honour 
allow him to go and look for him.” 

' TblB is a style of defence as popular among 
the blacks as an alibi may be iu England. 
Wellington, however, was contradictetl by 
several witnesses who took him in the fact, 
and therefore he was found guilty, and sen- 
! tencetl to transportation for ten years to Van 
; Diemen’s Land. He waa- removed from the 
' bar, looking as if he had got to tlie end of a 
pleasant entertainment, and /is if the memory 
of the Chief Justice’s wig would be-a solace 
to him in his saddest hours. 

' Being at this time young to the coimtry, 
1 felt for this cheerful Wellington. Wliat 
right have we, tiiought I, to seize this poor 
I' ciald of nature, haul him into an English 
court of justice, mock Ms ignorance with a 
I jargon of law forms, and include by tearing 
him from his himting grounds, his wife, and 
1 little children, for ten years < How com- 
, placently we look ujmn his savage ignorance i 
and for certain he is ignorant enough; but 
boW far are we removed from the same 
charge, when, by elaborate forms, and ui»ou 
assumptions of his moral and legal respon¬ 
sibility, we try a creature who has about ns 
clear an understanding of the whole proceed¬ 
ing as a dog ? Yet, what else is to be done ? 
Must not^operty of colonists be protected ? 

' And how may ilim be, unless the blacks be 
made amenable to the law ? To shoot them, 
would be plain unvarnished murder,—which, 
however, Ims been extensively committed bc- 
, fore now,—and their aggression^ unresisted, 
would sooi^wauip the cwony. The colonists, 
therefore, Usooiuc reconciled to the prosecu¬ 
tions of the lilacks. If they cannot un^utaud 
liw, they mule.rstand punishment. 

Haling of criminal interest, beyond the 
ab^it^escribed trial, took place at these 
M^es. We wonnd up, of course, as usual,' 
a dinner given to the judge by the 
|^/iown^(^le and settlera About a hundred 
white waistcoats, and an almost infinite 
I variei^. of badly-cut coat^ sat down to a 
I table well covered, and in a room as well 
■’9r.. ;. . 


furnished, ns you eould meet with in old 
England-^ways kept by cohmmts Iwfere 
them for a pattern. Toasts, eompliments, 
speech-making, and all the usual dreariuesa, 
prevailed until' ten o’clock, at which hour 
I withdrew to bed. I tried to be dkif to tiie 
jingling of#be glasses, to the hammeiing of 
the table, to the cheers, and the comic songs, 
and the wild roars of laughter, which increase 
towards midnight amongst the diners; most of 
whom were fanners and gentiemen-settlers of 
unlimited powers of digestion, and incredulous 
of headaches. Once or twice, indeed, as the 
laughter became almost too exciting for my' 
curiosity, I could almost have got out of bed, 
and returned to the table in my night-gown, 
to request that that last “good thing ” might 
be repeated. Gradually, I fell asleep to this 
wild accompaniment; perhaps fanc^ng my¬ 
self wiser, and more temperate than the 
hearty revellers; whereas, I was only more 
dyspeptic. 

A WASSAIL EOE THE NEW YEAE- 

Bbiko in the steaming bow], my lails. 

Bring iu the piping bowl! 

apples in a slioal, iny lads, 

All hissing hot and whole ! 

The jolly Mile-log is (laming its last. 

For the year hath reach’d his ginil. 

The bright keen stars tliey gaze below. 

All eagt‘r to see the ghostly show; 

IIow the New Year will come and tlie Old Year go 
O’er the wolds so white with Uie glimiueriiig snow; 

And there's nerd of wood anti coal, uiy lads, 
’There’s need of wood luid coal! 

O, tlie bright keen stars they throng so low! 

And die winds arc hush’d, and breathe with woe; 

For they hear a UeaUi-bell knoll, iiiy lads. 

They hear a Deadi-ltell knoll! 

0, the winds right soon with joy shall blow, ^ 

When the New Year peals, and the cock doth crow 

'The news from pole to pole, uiy lads. 

The news from iiole to pole ! 

The vanguard of ndvaneiiig men-— 

Wc Fnglish xdteh our tentC to-night! 

And reatdi to all our brethren 

A loving hand imd a guiding light, , 

And a harbour free of toll, my lads, 

A horbunr free of loll I 

A hand whose grasp makes all men free ! 

And a gnidiAg light, that they may see 
Our flag of care is flu-Td.' 

And do as we, where'er they be, 

And hear us drink, with three tiines threti, 

A wassail to the world! 

Wassail I ■ 

Good bariey-wine and honest brew, ... 
Bight worthy drink, T wot.' > ‘ , 

Aye I and tlie world shall hear im too,'. * . ■ , 
lit every silent spot: 

*. Wassiul'! 

Wassail to every jaufl, niflads, 

WatsoU to every soul! 
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Wassail to HierN»ho8e oro«i u now 
The quiet star of hope aud peace; 

The hleasinge on her royal 
An mac; ! niay her joys increase ! 

Swiftly the moments roll, lads, 
Swiftly the moments roll! 

Wassail to those whose household* smiles 
Have given the heardt a double glow ! 

Wassail to all the sister Isles, 

For ever one in weal and woe J 

I’ass round the piping bowl, niy lads. 
Pass round the piping bowl. 

Wussail to France! and may she draw 
This night a worthy King and Queen, 

Or virgin-pure Republic; Law 

liic guardiiui of her spotless sheen. 

1 hear a Death-bell knoll, my lads, 

1 hoar a Death-bell kunil! 

High wassail to the Sultan I he, 
i'o whom we owe a uuliun's debt; 

Who dared to set‘the Patriot free, 

Aud lot the carrion-eagles fret! 

Pass round tlie piping bowl, my lads, 
J’ttss round tlie piping bowl! 

Wassail to Austria ’—^No, good fiiitli! 

So little can onr lini>es agree; 

Dot rather waft, with genial breatli. 

Wassail to noble Hungary ! 

I hear a funeral dole, my lads, 

1 hour u fuuerol dole. 

W‘assail to Prussia ? she, whose elianee. 

It WHS to liave been the (ienuon star: 

Rut, on a Oorgou'seoiinteimuec 

She gazed, wlioiii Knrnpe culls the (’ziir; 

Wassail to Polish liupes, iiiy bids, 

Pass ruiiud the foaming bowl. 

WiissuU to proud Italia ! hail 

And wassail 1 not in vain she clanks 

Her cruel oliuius, and shrieks her wail 
Above her children's shatter'd tanks; 

Swiftly the luuiiieuts roll, iny lads. 
Swiftly tlie moments roil! 

Wassail to those free men o' tlie West, 

Whose laud is by the setting suii; 

The yearning of a mother's breast 
Unites us# aud our liopes are one. 

Wassail to every soul, iiiy lads. 

Wassail to everv soul! 


A LOVE AFFAIR CRANFORD. 

I AM tempteii to relate as liaviiig in¬ 
terested mo in a quiet sort of wtiy, and as 
]^iug the latent iulelligenee oi Our Society at 
Cranford. 

I thought, after Miss Jeukyns’a dcatli, that 
probably my connexion with Cranford would 
cease ; at least, tliat it would have to be kept 
up by corresivondeuce, which bears much the 


4k> the living and fresh flowers in the lanes 
and meadows. 1 wais pleasantly surprised, 


therefore, by receiving a letter from Miss 
Foie, (who had olwaya eqm^ nl for a supple¬ 
mentary week after my amtual visit to Miss 
Jenkyns) proposing l^t I Sho^ go and 
stay with her ; and then, in, a couple of da,y« 
after my acceptance, came a ppte from Mi8.s 
Matey, in wliich, in a rathbr cUuuitons and 
very humble manner, she told me how much 
pleasure I, should confer, if I could spend a 
week or two with her, either before or after I 
had been at Miss Foie’s; “ for,” t^e said, 
“ since my dear sister’s death, I am well aware 
1 have no attractions to olfer; it is only io 
the' kindness of my friends tliat I can owe 
their company.” 

Of course, I promised to come to dear Miss 
Matey, as soon as I had ended my visit to 
Miss Foie ; and the day after my arrival at 
Cranford, I went to see her, much wondering 
what the Jiouse would be like without Miss 
Jenkyns, and rather dreading the changed 
inspect of Uiings. Miss Matey began to ery as 
soon iis she saw me. She was eviileutly 
nei-vous from liavivg anticipated my call. I 
comforted her as well as I could; and I found 
the beat consolation I could give, was the 
honest praise that Ciunu from my heart a.s 1 
spoke of the deceased. Mias Matey slowly 
shook her heiid over each virtue as it was 
named, aud attributed to ber slater; at last 
she could not realraln the tears which had 
long been silently flowing, but liid her lace 
behind her liandkerchief, aud sobbed aloud. 

“ Dear Miss Matey! ” said 1, taking her 
liiuid—for indeed 1 did not know in what way 
to tell her how sorry I Wivs for her, left 
deserted in the world. She put down her 
haudkerehief, aud Siiid— 

“.My dear, 1 ’d rather you did not call me 
Matey. did not like it; liut I did many 
a thing she did not like, I’m afraid—and now 
she’s gone ! If you please, my love, will you 
call me Matilda ?” 

1 iiromised faitiifuUy, aud began to practise 
the new name with Miss Foie tliat veiy day ; 
iiiiil, by ilegrees, Miss Matilda’s feeling on 
the suiiject was known through Ci'anford, and 
the appellation of Matey was dromicd by all, 
except a very old woman, who had been nurse 
in the rector’s family, and had persevered, 
through iuaii.y lung years, in calling the Miss 
Jenkynses “the girls;” she said “ Matey,” 
to the day of her death. 

My visit to Miss Foie was very quiet. 
Miss Jcnkvois had so long taken the lead in 
Cranford, that, now she wap gone, they hardly 
knew how to give a party. The Honourable 
Mrs. Jamieson, to whom Miss Jenkyns her¬ 
self had always yielded the post oif. honour, 
was fat and iuejrt, and vei'y mucb at the 
mercy of her old servants. If they chose ber 
to give a jiarty, they reminded her of the 
necessity for so doing ; if not, she let it, alone. 
Thei'e was all the m.ore time for me to hear 
old-world stories from Miss Pule, while she 
sat knitting, and I making my frtlier’s shirts. 

I always took a quantity of plain sewing to 
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Gnnferd ; for,'as we did not read rinidij,«r|wss almost aftnid to stajr^lor yon know, 
w^ much, 1 found it a capital time to get Miss,” she added, "! don’t see a creature from 
&roq^ my work. One of Miss Pole’s dtonee six o’clock tea. till IdLasns nags the beU for 
retatro to the love tu&ir 1 am coming to;— prayers at ten.’* 

gradually, not in a harry, fbrwe are never in a However, it so fell out that Fanny had to; 

burry at Cranford. leave; and Miss Matilda begged me to stay 

Presently, the time arrived when I was to and “ eettle her ” with, the new maid ; to- 
remove toMiee Matilda’s bonee. I found her which I consented, after I had heard from my 
timid and anxious about tiie arrangements for father that he did not want me at Lome, 
my comfort. Man^a time, while I was un- The new servant was a roi^^, honest-looking 
packing, did Edie come backwards and for- country-girl, who bad -only lived in a farm 
wards to stir the fire, which burned all the place before; but I liked her looks when she 
worse for being so frequently puked. came to be hired; and I promised Mias 

" Have you aia<ifore enough, dear ? ” asked Matilda to put her in the ways of the house, i 

she. “ I don’t know exactly how my sister These said ways were religiously suoh os Miss i 

used to arrange them. She had capital Matilda thought her sister would approve, 
methods. 1 am mire slic would have trained Many a dom^tic rule and regulation had ' 
a servant in a week to make a lietter fire than been a subject of plaintive whispered mnr- 
this, sod Fanny has been with me four mur, to me, during Miss Jenkyns’s life; but 
I months.” now that she w'as gone, I do not think that 

I TWBBuhject.ofservantswas a standing griev- even I, -who was a favourite, durst have sug- 

ance, and I could uot wonder much at it; for gmted an alteration. To ^ve an instance: 
if gentlemen were scarce, and almost unheard we constantly adhered to the forms which 
of in the "genteel societyof Cranford, they were oliserved, at meal times, in “my father 
or their counterparts—handsome young men the Rector’s house.” Accordingly, we had 
—abounded in the lower classes. The pretty always -wine and dessert; but the decanters 
neat servant-maids had their choice of de- were only filled when there was a party; and 
sirablc “ followers ; ” and their mistresses, what remained was seldom toudted, though 
•witliout having the sort of mysterious droad of wc had two wine glasses apiece every day 
men and matrimony that Miss Matilda had, after dinner, niitil the next festive occasion 
! lui^t'well feel a litue anxious, lest the heads arrived; when the state of the remainder wine 
j of their comely maids should be turned by the was examined into, in a family council. The 
j: joiner, or the butcher, or the gardeuer; who dregs were often given to the poor; but ocea- 
j Were obliged, by their callings, to come to the sionally, when a good deal had been left at 
!' house; and who, as ill-luck would have it, the last party (five months ago, it might be,) it 
, were generally handsome and unmarried, was added to some of a fremt battle, brought 
! Fanny’s lovers, if she had any—^and Miss up from Uie cellar. 1 fancy poor Captain 
! Matilda suspected her of so many flirtations, Brown did not much like wine; for I noticed 
I that, if she had not been very pretty, I should he never finished his firat gl^, aud most 
: have doubted her having one—were a constant military men take several. Then, as to our 
anxiety to her mistress. She was forbidden, dessert^ Mias Jeukyns nsed to gather currants 
i by the articles of her engagemerit, to liave and gooseberries for it herself, which I some- 
i " followers; ” and though she had answered times thought would have tasted better fresh 
innocently enotmh, doubling up the hem of from the trees; but thin, as Miss Jenkyns 
' her apron as she sqjoke, “ Please, ma’am, observed, there would have been nothing for 
1 I never had more than one at a time,” dessert in summer-time. As it was, we felt 
i Miss Matey prohibited that one. But a very genteel witii our two glasses apiece, and 
' vision of a man seemed to haunt the a dish of gooseberries at the tpp, of currants 
' kitchen. .F^nny assured me that it was all and biscuits at the eddes, aud two decanters at 
I fancy ; or™else I should have siiid myself the bottom. When oranges came in, a curionit 
i that 1 had seen a man’s coat-tails whisk into proceeding was gone through. Miss Jenkyns 
j the scullery once, when I went on an errand did not like to cut the fruit; for, as she ob* 
into the store-room at night; and another served, the juice all ran out nobody knew 
evening, when our watches having stopped, I where ; sucking (only I think she u8ra.some 
wont to look at the clock, there was a very more reconditeeword) was in feet the only 
odd iq)|)eanince, singularly like a youag man way of enjoying oranges; but then there was 
squeezed up between the clock and the back the unpleasant association with a ceremony 
of klis open kitchen^oor; and I thought frequently gone through by little babies; and 
Pamyrr snatehed up tlie candle very hastily, so,afterdessert,in orange season, MissJenkyns 
so ^ to throw the shadow on the clock-face, and Miss Matey used to rise up, possess tliem- 
wdiile she very positively told me the time selves each of an orange in siWo^ with-- 
.Jfelf-an«hodr too early, as we fouud out after- draw to the pricey of their- own rooias, tb.[ . 

. ‘wards by the church-olqek. But I did not indulge in sucking orangts. 

^ add to Mias Matey’s anxieties by naming my I ha<i once or twice tried, on such oeea- 
snspicion^ espeemly as Fanny said to me, the luons, to prevail on Miss Idfetw to stay; and" .. 
next daj, that , it was such a queer kitchen had succeeded in, her wster’s lira-^mei. Xheld' ' 
for having odd shadows about it, she really up a screen, and did nbb look, and, as die 
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nid, Bh» tried not to nmke tlie noise ve^ 
o&nsitre; but now vae left alone, 

seemed quite hondded when I begged her 
to renain with me in the warm dining- 
i^lour, and eig^oy her orange as she Uk^ 
tiMt. And so it was in everything. Miss 
Jenkytis’s rules were made more stringent 
than ever, because the framer of tliem was 
.gone where there conld be no appeal. In 
everything else Miss Matilda was meek and 
undecided to a fault. I have heard Fanny 
turn hw round twenty times in a morning 
about dinner, just as the litle hussy chose ; 
and I sometimes fancied she worked on Miss 
Matilda’s weakness in order to bewilder her, 
and to make her feel more in the power of 
Irer clever servant. 1 determined that I would 
not leave her till I had seen what sort of a 
person Martha was; and, if I found her trust¬ 
worthy, I would tell her not to trouble her 
mistress with every little deeiaiou. 

Martha was blunt and plaiu-s})oken to a 
fault; otherwise she was a brisk, well-mean¬ 
ing, but very ignorant, girl. She had not been 
with us a week before Miss Matilda and I 
were itsiounded one morning by the i>ecei])t 
of a letter from a cousin of hei-s, who ha<l 
been twenty or tliirty years in lu<lia, and who 
had lately, as we had seen by the Army List, 
relumed to Kngland, bringing with him an 
invalid wife, who had ncvcu.' been introduced 
to her English I'elations. Major Jenkyns 
wrote to propose that he and his wife should 
spend a night at Cranfoisl, ou his way to 
Scotland—at the inn, if it did not suit Miss 
Matilda to receive them into her liouse; in 
which ease they should hope to be with her 
as much as jtossible during the day. Of course, 
it muat suit her, as she said ; for all ('ranford 
knew that she had her sister’s Iwd-rooin at 
liberty ; but 1 am sure she wished the Major 
had stopped in India and forgotten his cousins 
out ami out. 

“Oh! how must I manage?” asked she, 
helplessly. “ If Deborah had been .alive, she 
would have known what to do with a gentle¬ 
man-visitor. Must I put razors in his dress¬ 
ing-room? Dear! dear! and I’ve got none. 
Deborah would have L.od them. And slippers, 
and coat-brushes?” I suggested that pro¬ 
bably he would bring all these things with 
him. “ And afler dinner, how am I to know 
when to get up, and leave him to his wine ? 
Deborah would have done it so well; she 
would have been quite in her *leraent. Will 
he waut coffee, do you think ?”, I undertook 
'the management of the coffee, and told her 1 
would instruct Martha in the art of waiting, 
in which it must be owned she was' terribly 
deheient; and that I had no doubt Major and 
Mrs. Jenkyns wonld understand the quiet 
mode in which a lady lived by herself in a 
country town. But $he was s^Iy fluttered. 
I made her empty her decahters, and bi^g up 
two fresh bottles of •wine, I wished I could 
have prevented her from being present at my 
instructions to Martha j for she continually 


cut in with some freidi dfr^on, muddling the 
poor gild’s mind, naidm sbood opanrpoutlied, 
listening to us both.’ 

“ Hand the vegetabtofr.rtmu^*’ said I (fool- 
mhly, 1 see now—^for it waa aiDUi^ »t more 
than we could accomplish with quuttBess and 
simplicity); and then, seeing her ioofc bewil¬ 
dered, I added, “ Take the vegetal^ round 
to people, tmd let them help themselveB:” 

“ And mind vou go first to the ladies,” put 
in Miss Matilda. “Always go to the lames 
before gentlemen, when you are waiting.” 

“I'll do it as you tell me, ma’tu^” (udd 
Martha; “but I like lade best.” 

We felt very uncomfortable and shocked at 
this speech of Martha’s; yet 1 don’t thii^ she 
meant any harm ; and, on the whole, she at¬ 
tended vei'y well to our directions, except that 
she “nudged” the Major, when he tud not 
help himself os soon as she expected, to the 
potatoes, while she was handing them round. 

The Major and his wife were quiet, unpre¬ 
tending people enough when they did come; 
languid, as all East Indians are, I suppose. 
W^e were rather dismayed at their bringing 
two servants with tliem, a Hindoo body-ser¬ 
vant for the Major, and a steady elderly maid 
for his wife ; but they slept at the inn, and 
took off a good deal of the respemsihiUty by 
attending carefully to their master's and mis¬ 
tress’s comfort Martha, to be sure, had never 
ended her staring at the East Indian’s white 
turban, and brown complexion, and I saw that 
Miss Matilda slirunk away from him a little as 
he waited at dinner. Indeed, she asked me, 
when they were gone, if he did not remind me 
of Blue l^ard ? On tlie whole, the visit was 
most aatisfactoiy, and is a subject of conversa¬ 
tion even now with Miss Matilda ; at tlie time 
it gre tly excitetl Cranford, and even stirred 
up the apathetic and Uonourabie Mrs. Jamie¬ 
son to some expression of interest when 1 
went to call and thank her for the kind an¬ 
swers she had vonehsafed to Miss Matilda’s 
inquiries as to the arrangement of a geutle- 
niiin’s dressing-room—answers which I must 
confess she h^ given in the wearied manner 
of the Scandinavian prophetess,— 

“ Leave me, leave me to repose!" 

And now I come to the love affair. 

It seems that Miss Pole had a consiU, once 
or twice removed, who had offered to Miss 
Matey long ago. Now, this cousin lived four 
or five miles from Cranford on his own es¬ 
tate ; but his property was not large enough 
to entitle him to lunk higher than a yeoman ; 
or rather, with something of the “ pride ' 
which apes humility,” he had refused to push 
himself on, a) so many of his class had oofjie, 
into the ranks of the squires. He would not 
allow himself to be called Thomas Holbrook, 
Esq.; he even sent back letters with this ad¬ 
dress, telling the postmistress at Cranford 
that his name was Mr. Thomas Holbrook, 
yeoman. He rejected all domestic innovations; 
he would have the hquse door stand open in 
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aunuaer, and shut in winter, without knooker and gaiters, and drummed with his fipgers on 
or bell to summon a servant. The closed fist tlie counter until he was attended to. When 
•or the knob of the stick did this office for him, j lie answered the shop-boy’s question, “ What 
if Iw found the door locked. He despised every can I have the pleasure of showing you to- 
rofincment which had not its root deep down day, Sir?” I saw Miss Matilda start, and 
inhumanity. If people were not ill, he saw no then suddenly sit down; and instantly I 
necessity for moderating his voice. He spoke guessed who it was. She had made some 
the dialect of the country in perfection, and inquiry which had to bo carried round to the 
lonsliuitly used it in conversation ; although other shopman. 

Miss Pole (who gave me these jiarticnlars) ‘ Mi-ss Jenkyns wants the black sarcenet 
.•uUled, that he read aloud more beautifully tw-o-and-twopeuce the yaidand Mr. Hol- 
uud with more feeling than any one she had brook had caught the name, and wiis across 
ever beard, except the late Rector. the sboj) in two strides. 

"And bow came Miss Matilda not to "Matey—Mi.ss Matilda—Miss Jenkyns! 

many' him I” asked T. Hod bless my soul! 1 should not have known 

“Oh, I don’t know. She w-as willing yon. How are you? how oi'e you?” He 
enough, I think ; but you know Oousiii TIio- kevt shaking her hand in a way which proved 
mas would not have been enongli of a gentle- the warmth of his friendship ; but he repeated 
man for the Rector, and Mi’S, and Miss Jen- so often, as if to himself, “ I should not have 
kyns." known you ! ” that any sentimental romance 

“ Well! hut tliey were not to many him,” which I might be inclined to build, was quite 
said I, impatiently. done away' with by his niamier. 

“ No ; but they did not like Miss Matey to However, he kept talking to us all the 
marry below her rank. •You know she was time vre were in the shop ; and then waving 
the Rectors rhanghter, and somehow they fu’e the sho])m!)n witJi the uiipui'chased gloves on 
related to Sir Peter Arley: Miss Jenkyns one aide, with “ Another time. Sir! anotl *t 


thought a deal of that.” 

“ J*oor Mi.ss Matey !” said i. 


time!” lie walked homo with u.'. 1 am 

happy to s.iy my client. Miss Td also 


" Nay, now, I don’t know anything more left the shop in an equally Leu iitl- e. d state, 
than that he oflered and was reViuied. Miss not Laving purchased either gr-e;, oi red silk. 
Matey might not like him—and Miss.lenkyns Mr. Holhrook W!is evidi;iKly (' ' w-'’' hone'-t 
might never have said a word—^it is only a loud-spoken joy .at meet ing liisi’'d Il,v e i,, 
guess of mine.” he touched ou the eh;u"ges ohat Inul tfik'u 

" Has she never seen him since?” I in- pl.ace; ho even spoke of Miss Jenk.'us ,i-i 
quired. "Your poor sister! Well, well I avc lii.ve, all 

“ No, I think not. You see, Woodley, our faults aSid 1)ade us good-bye wit!', many 
Cousin Thomas’s house, lies half-way between a hoj>e tliat he sliould soon see Mi‘-;i Al.tte, 
Cranford and Missel ton ; and 1 know he again. She went straight to her 'oom, am. 
made Misseltou his market-town very soon never e.ame Lack till our early tea ' imo. whe- 
after he hiul offered to Mis.s Matey; and I thought she looked as if sin . 

I don’t think he has been into Cranford alstve crying. 

once or twice since—once, when I wjw walk- A few days .after, .a note c.amt 
ing with Mias Matey in High Street; and Holbrook, asking us—imijarlially jiskiivg i>o 
suddenly she darted from me, and went up of us—in a foiTOal, old-fashioned style, to .sp- • 
Shire Lane, A few minutes after 1 was a day at his house—a long June day—for it 
startled by meeting Cousin Thomas.” was June now. He natmd that ho liad also 

“How old is he?” I asked, after a pause invited his cousin, Miss I’olc; so that we 
of castle-building. might join iu a fiy, which coiild be put up at 

“ He must be about seventy, I think, my his house, 
dear,” sai# Miss Pole, blowing up niy castle, I expected MLss Matey to jump at this 
as if by gunpowder, into small fragments. iiivitalion ; but, iio! Mias Pole and I hud the 
Very soon after—at least during my long greatest difficulty iu persuading her to go, 
visit to Miss Matilda—I had the opportunity She thought it was imj^roper; and was even 
of setiing Mr. Holbrook ; seeing, too, his first half annoyed when we utterly ignored the 
encounter with his former love, after thirty idea of any im|iropricty iu her going with two 
or forty vows’ sep<aration. I was helping to other ladies tqsee her old lover. Tlien came 
decide whether any of the new assortment a more serious difficultj’, Shj did not thiqjt 
.of coloured silks which they had just i-eceived Deborali would have liked her to go. This 
at the shop, would help to match a grey and took us half a day’s gcod hard talking to get, 
black mousscline-de-Iame tliat wanted a new over; but, at the first sentence of relenting,'! 
brei^li,’ when a tall, thin, Don Quixote- seized the opportunity, and wrote and de¬ 
looking old man came into the shop for some spatched an aeceplauco iu her name—fixing 
Woollen gloves. I had never seen the person, day and hour, that idl ^ght be decided and 
(who w^i^therstriking) before, andlwatched done Ujith. , ■ 

him Mother attentively, while Miss Matey The next monung idie*as1<:ed me if I would 
lisletfed^ the shopman. The stranger wore go down to the sliop with her; and there, 
a brass buttons, drab breeches, after much hesitation, wo chose out three 
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caps to be sent home and tried on, that the 
! most becoming might be selected to take ’with 
I «s on Thursday. 

Site was iu a state of silent agitation all 
tlio way to Woodley. Slie had evidently 
never been there before; and, altbougb she 
liitle (Irejant I knew anything of lier early 
atory, I could perceive she was in a tremor at 
the thought of seeing the place which migiit 
I liave been her home, and round wliich it is 
I probable that many of her innocent girlish 
i imaginations had clustered. It w.as a long 
[! ■ 'rive there, tlirough paved jolting huiea. Miss 
li Matilda sj\te bolt upright, and looked wist¬ 
fully out of the window's, as wo drew near the 
'i end of our jonmey. Tlie aspect of the country 
i ,/as quiet and pastoi-al. Woodley stood among 
! fields ; and there was an old-fusliioned garden, 
where roses and currinit-buslics touclied cacli 
other, and where the featherv aspaw.gus 
|, formed a pretty ktck-groniid to tfie pinks and 
l' filly-flowers; there was no drive u]) to the 
. door; we got out at a. little gate, .and walked 
a straiglil. box-edged i)alh. 

“ My cousin might make a driv'c, I think,” 
■i^i Mis.s Pole, who was afraid of ear-iiehe, 

. . 1,1 had only her ciij) on. 

, ' y (.IiLiik it is vciy pi-etty,” a.aid Miss Matey, 

■ with a sett plaixitivcnoss in her voice, ami 
.aIino.si. IU a whisper; for just then Mr. Hol¬ 
brook iq'pearod at tbo door, rubbing hi.s hands 
in veiy effervescence of hospitality. Tie 

j’ i.' I'lox-e like mj' idea of IXni (Quixote than 

• v ■ -'i yet the likeness was only extei’nal. 

1 His vi-siiectable housekeepei- stood modestly 
I <4 ’)■ door to bid iis welcome ; and, while 

; »1 ' ! older ladies iip-staii-s to a bed- 

i r rod to look alsmt the garden. My 

roq. , ,. 1 , ojitly jiloased the old geutleuuui; 
who took . all i-ouiid the place, and show'ed 
mo his six ,uid-tweiity cows, named after the 
iitlc"! Icliora of the alphabet. As we went 
. 1, tic surprised me occasionally by repeat¬ 
ing apt and be.antiful cpiotations from tlio 
' poets, ranging easily fr<»iu Shakspeare ami 

■ • toorge Herbert to those of our own day. lie 
I did this as naturally as if he were tiiinkiiig 
; aloud, that theiv true and beautiful words 
I were the beat expression he could find for 

, what he was thinking or feeling. I’o he sure 
he called Byron “ my lord ByTron,” and pro¬ 
nounced the name of (loethe strictly in ae- 
coi'dance wdth the English sound of the letters 
—“j!^s Goethe says, ‘Yeever-ver^ut palaces,’” 
&c. Altogether, I never met with a man, be¬ 
fore or since, w'ho had spent so^long a life in 
j a lecluded and not impressive conntiy, with 
I ever-increasing delight in the daily and yearly 
' change of season and beauty. 

When he and I went in, we found that dinner 
, was nearly ready in the kitchen,—^for so I sup¬ 
pose the room oughv to be called, as there were 
oak dressers and cupbdhrds all round, all over 
' by the side of the fir%place, and only a%mall 
Turkey carpet in the middle of the nag-floor. 
The room might have been easily made into a 
' li^idsome daw-oak dining-parlour,' by remov- j 


ing the oven, and a/eff Other appuitenances 
of a kitchen, which were iviflchtly never used; 
the real oooking-place being at some distance. 
Tlie room in which we were ejepeoted to sit 
was a stiffly furnished, ugly apartn^t; but 
that in which wc did sit was what Mr. Hol¬ 
brook called the couuting-house, when he paid 
his labourers their weekly wages, at a-great 
desk near the door. The rest of the pretty 
sitting-room—looking into the orohai’d, and Ml 
covered over with dancing tree shadows—^was 
filled with books. Tliey lay on the ground, ' 
they covered the avails, they strewed the table. 
He w.os evidently half ashamed .and Imlf proud 
of his extravagance in lliis respect. They 
were of all kinds,—^poetry, and wild weird 
tiilc,s prevailing. He evidently chose his 
books iu accordance with his own tastes, not 
because such and such were classical, or 
established favonritoa. 

“ Ah ! ” be said, “ we. farmers ought not to 
h.ave inueli time for reiuliiig; yot somehow one 
e.au’t help it.” 

“ Wliat a ]>retty room ! ” said Miss M.atey, 
sotto voce. 

“ Wliat ,a pleasant place ! ” said T, aloud, 
.almost siimiltaneousl}’. 

“Niiy! if you like it,” replied he; “but 

c. an you sit on tliese great black leather throe- 
cornered chairs I 1 like it better than the 
beat parlour ; but 1 Ibongbt ladies would take 
lliat for the smarter place.” 

It was the smarter j>lace; but, like most 
tlujigs, not at all pretty, or pleasant, or home¬ 
like ; so, while we were at xlinner, t]»e servant- 
girl dusted and scrubbed the counting-house . 
chaij-s, and wc sate there all tlie rest of the 

d. ay. 

We had pudding Ijefore meat; and I 
thought Mr. Holbrook was going to make 
some apology for his old-fasbionea ways, for 
he beg.an, 

“ I don’t know whether you like new¬ 
fangled w.ays.” 

“ Oh ! not jit all I ” said Miss Matey. 

“No more do I,” said he. “My house¬ 
keeper iciB have things in her new fashion; 
or else I toll her, that when 1 was a young 
1 man, we used to keep strictly to my father’s 
[rule, ‘No broth, no b.all; no ball, no beef;’ 
and always liegan dinner with broth. Then 
we had suet jaiddhigs, Imiled in the broth 
with the beef; and then the meat itself. If 
wc did not sup onr broth, we had no hall, 
wliicli we liked a deal better; and the beef 
came last of all, and only those had-it who 
had done justice to tlie broth and the Irall. 
Now folks begin with sweet things, and turn 
their dinners topsy-turvy.” 

When the ducks and green pease came, we 
looked at each otlier in dismay ; wo, had only 
two-pronged, hlaok-handled forks. It is true, 
the steel was as bright as silver ; hut, wliat 
were we to do ? Miss Matey picked up her 
peas, one by one, on the point of the prongs, 
much as Ainui4 ate her grains of rice after 
her previous feast with the Ghoul. Miss 
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Pole sighed over her deUcate yotow peaa as 
die left tliem on one-side of her plateImtasted; 
for. th^’ vxfuM drop between the prongs. 1 
looked at my host: the peas -were going 
wholesale into his capacious mouth, shovelled 
up hy his large round-ended knife. I saw, 
I imitated, I survived f My friemls, in spite 
of my precedent, could not muster up courage 
enough to do an ungenteel thing; and, if 
Mr. Holbrook had not been so heartily 
hungry, he'^Would, probably, luive seen that 
the good pease -went away almost untouched. 

After dinner, a day-pipe was brought in, 
and a ^ittoon; and, asking us to retire to 
another room, -where he wouhl soon join us 
if we disliked tobacco-smoke, he presented his 
pipe to Miss Matej-^, and requested her to fill 
the bowL Tliis was a compliment to a lady 
in his youth; but it was rather inappropriate 
to propose it us an honour to Miss Matey, 
who had been trained by her sister to hold 
smoking of every kind in utter abhorrence. 
But if it w.-w a shock to her refinement, it 
was also a gratification' to her feelings to be 
thus selected ; so she daintily stufied the 
strong tobacco into the pipe; and then we 
■withdrew, 

‘•'It is very pleasant dining-with a bachelor,” 
saitl Miss Matey, softlj", as we settled our¬ 
selves iu the counting-house. “ 1 only hope 
it is not improper; so many pleasant tilings 
are! ” 

“ What a number of books he luis! ” said 
Miss Pole, looking round the room. “And 
how dusty they are ! ” 

“ I think it must be like one of the great Dr. 
Jenson’s rooms,” said Miss Matey. “Wliat 
a superior man your cousin must he ! ” 

“ Yes! ” said Miss Pole; “ lie’s a great 
reader; but I am afraid he has got into very 
uncouth habits -with living alone.” 

“ Oh! uncouth is too hard a woixl. I should 
call him eccentric ; very clever jMjople always 
are ! ” replied Miss Matey. 

“When Mr. Holbrook returned, he proposed 
a walk in the fields; but the two elder ladies 
wei-e afi-nid of damp, and dirt; and liad only 
very uuliecoming calashes to put on over theii- 
caps ; setlthey declined ; and I was again his 
companion in a tuni wliich he said he was 
obliged to take, to see after his niece. He 
strode along, cither wholly forgetting my ex¬ 
istence, or soothed into silence by Ids pipe— 
and yefc it was not silence exactly. He walked 
befora^me, with a stooping gait, his hands 
claffl^d behind him; and, as some tree or 
e]/$nd or glimpse at distant upland pastures, 
^.flbuck him, he quoted poetry to himself; say¬ 
ing it out loud in a grand sonorous voice, with 
just, j;he emphasis tliat true feeling and appre- 
ciflfrion give. We earae uikmi an old cedar- 
tree, wliich stood at one end of the house; 

' “Sfore Wack than ash-bnds in the ft-ont of March, 

A cedar spread his dork-green layers of shade." 

“jDa^taltenn—^'layers!’ Wonderful man!” 
I did not know-whether he was speaking to 


me or not; bat I nut in an assenting “ won¬ 
derful,” although 1 knew nothing atout i|t; 
just because I was tired of being forgotteili 
and of being consequently silent. 

He turned sliaro round. “ Aye ! you may 
say ‘ wonderfuL’ Why, when I saw the review 
of his poems in ‘ Blackwood,’ I set off -within 
an hour, mid walked seven miles to Misselton 
(for the horses were not in the way), and or¬ 
dered them. Now, what colour are aab-buds 
iu March 

Is the man going mad ? thought L He is 
very like Don Quixote. 

“ What colour are they, I say 1” repeatetl 
he, vehemently. 

“ I am sure I don’t know, sir,” said I; with 
the meekness of ignorance. 

“ i knew you didn’t. No more did T—an old 
fool tliat I am! till tills yunn^ man comes and 
tells me. Black as ash-buds in March. And 
I’ve lived all my life in the country; more 
shame for me not to know. Black ; they are 
jet-black, madam.” And he went off again, 
swinging along to the music of some rhyme 
he luid got hold of. 

When we came home, nothing would serve 
him but that be must read us fhe poems he 
bad been speiikiiig of; and Miss Polo en¬ 
couraged him in his proposal, T thought, 
because slie wished me to licar hi.s beautiftil 
reading, of -wliich she hail boasted ; but she 
afterwards said it was becau.se she had got to 
a ditiicult piirt of her crochet, and wanted to 
count her stitches without having to talk. 
Whatever he liad projioai-d would liavc been 
right to Miss Mattiy ; although she did fall 
sound asleep witliiu five minutes after he 
began a long poem, called “Isicksley Hall,” 
and had a comfortable nap, unobserved, till 
he ended; -when the cessation of his voice 
wakened her up, and she said, feeling that 
something was ex]ieclod, and that Miss Pole 
was counting :— 

“ What a pretty book ! ” 

“ Pretty I madam ! it’s beautiful ! Pretty, 
indeed!’'' 

“ Oh yes I I meant beautiful! ” said she, 

I fiuttei-ed at his lUsupprovel of her -word. 

“ It is BO like tliat beautiful poem of Dr. 
Joliuson’s my sister used to read —I forget the 
name of it; what was it, my dear 1 ” turning 
to me. 

“ Which do you mean, ma’am ? 'What was 
it about ? ” „ 

“ I don’t remember what it was about, and- 
I’ve quite f«*-gotten what the name of it -was 
but it was written by Dr. Johnson, and tvAs ■ 
very beautiful, mid very like what Mr. Hoi-: 
brookhas just been reading,” 

“I don’t remember it,” said he,reflebtivelv. 

“ but I don’t know Dr. Johnson’s ppfflns well. 
I must read diem.” 

As we were getting into the-fly to return, 
I he&rd Mtj HolbroblLsay he should call on 
the Udies soon, and inquiire how they got 
home ; and tfais‘ evidently pleased and ilut- 
.tered. Miss M^tey at’ the time he said it; but 
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after we had lost eight of the old houee amotig 
the trees, ha* eentunents towiude the master 
of it, Were gradually absorbed into a distress- 
ingipouder aatbwWher Martha had brokeu 
hesr word, and seized on the opportunity of 
her mistress’s absence to have a “follower,” 
Martha looked good, and steady, and com¬ 
posed eifough, as she came to help us out; 
site was always careful of Miss Matey, and to¬ 
night she made use of this unlucky speech:— | 

“ Eh! dear ma’am, to think of your going 
out in au evening in such a thiu shawl! It is | 
no better than muslin. At your age, ma’alin, | 
you should be careful.” 

“My age!” said Miss Matey, almost speak¬ 
ing crossly, for her; for she was usually gcutle. 
My age! Why, how old do you think I am, 
th&t yon talk about my age ? ” 

“ Well, ma’am I 1 slmuld say you were not 
far short of sixty; but folks’ looks is ofteu 
against them—^aud I’m sure T mcsint uo 
harm.” 

“Martha, I’m not yet fifty-two!” said 
Miss Matey, with grave emphasis; for pro¬ 
bably the remembrance of her youth luwi 
come very vividly before her this day, and 
she was annoyed at fin<Iing that golden time 
so far away in the jaiat. 

But slie never spoke of any fonner and 
more intimate accpiaiutiincu with Mj\ ilol- 
brook. Slie bad jirobably met witli so little 
sympathy in her early love, that she had sliut 
it up close in her he.'irt; and it wsis only by a 
sort of w.atehing, wliicli I could bai’dly avoid, 
since Miss Bole’s coiifideiice, tliiit I saw how 
faiUiful her poor heait had been in its sorrow 
and its silence. 

She gave me some good reason for weaning 
her best cap every day, and sate near the 
window, in spite of her rheunuitism, in order 
to see, without being seen, down into the 
street. 

TJ e came. He put his open palms upon his 
knees, which were far apart, as he sate with 
his head bent down, whistling, after we had 
replied to his inquiries about our safe return. 
Suddenly, lie jumped up. 

“Well, madarff! have you any commauds 
for Paris 1 I’m going there in a week or 
two.” 

, “ To Paris 1 ” we both exclaimed. 

“ Yes, ma’iun! 1 ’ve never been there, and 
always had a wish to go; and I think if I 
don’t go soon, I mayn’t go at ojl; so as soon 
as the hay is got in I shall go, before harvest- 
time.” • 

We were so much astonished, that we had 
uo commissious. 

Just as he was going out of the room, he 
turned back, with his favourite exclamation: 

“ God bless my soul, madam ! but I nearly 
forgot half my erraiid. Here are the poems 
for you, you admirea so much the other 
evening at my honse.V He tugged ai^ay at 
a parcel in his coat-pocket. “Good-bye, 
miss,” said he; “good-bye. Matey I take 
care of youmif.” And he was gone. .But he 


had mven her a hook, and he had called 
her Matey, just as he ui^ to do thirty years 
ago. 

“ I wish he would not go to Palis,” said 
Miss Matilda, anxiously. “I don’t* .believe 
frogs will agrw with him; hb used to have to 
be very careful what he ate, whhdi was 
curious in so strong-looking a young man.” , 

Soon after this I took my leave, giving 
many an injunction to Martha to look aftw 
her mistress, and to let me mow if she 
thought that Miss Matilda was not so well'; 
in which case I would volunteer a visit to 
my old friend, without uoticing Mimtha’a 
iutelligeuce to her. 

Accordingly I received a line or two from 
Martha every now and then; and, about 
November, I hml a note to say her mistress 
was “ very low and sadly off her food ; ” and 
llieaccotmi made mo so uneasy, that, although 
Martha did not decidedly suiumou me, I 
packed up my things and went, 

I received a warm welcome, in spite of the 
little flurry [>roduced\»y my impromptu visit, 
for I luul only been able to give a (lay’s 
notice. Miss Slatilda looked miserably ill; 
stud I prepared to co?iifort and cosset her. 

1 went down to have a private talk with 
Miu'tha. 

“How long has yonr mistress been so 
poorly ? ■’ 1 asked, as I stood by the kitchen 
] tiro. 

“ Well! 1 tliink it’s better than a fortnight; 
j it is, 1 know: it was one Tuesday after Miss 
Pole had been th.'it she went into this moping 
way. I thought she was tired, and it would 
go ofi’ with a night’s rest; but, no! she hhs 
gone on and on ever since, till I tliought it 
niy duty to wi-ile to you, ma’.am.” 

“ You did quite riglil, Martha. It is a 
comfort to think she has so faithful a servant 
about her. And 1 hope you find your place 
comfortable 1” 

“Well, ma’am, missus is very kind, and 
there’s plenty to eat and drink, and no more 
work but what I can do cjtsily,—but”— 
Martha hesitated. 

“ But what, Martha ? ” 

“ Why, it seems so hard of missus not to 
let me have any followers ; there’s such lots 
of young fellows in the town ; and many a one 
has as much as offered to keep company with* 
me; and I may never be in such a likely 
place again, and it’s like wasting an oppor¬ 
tunity. Many a girl as I know would nave 
’em imbeknownst to missus ; but I’ve given 
my word, and I ’ll stick to it; or else this is 
just the house for missus never to be the 
"wiser if they did come: and it’s such ,n 
capable kitchen—^there’s such good dartc 
corners in it—I’d be bound to bide any one. 

I counted up last Sunday sight—for I ’ll not 
deny I. was crying because I had to shut the 
door in Jem Hearn’s fiice; and he’s a steady 
young man, fit for any girl; only I had given 
missus my word.” Martha was all but ciy- 
ing again; and I bad litUe comfort to give 












HOCrsmOLD WOBPS. 
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iier,for I knew, fi'oni oW .experfene^ of the! The next day Miss Pole,brought us word 
‘ horror with which both the Miss Jenkynses that Mr. Molbiuok was d^d. Miss M&tey 
Ibok'ed upon “followers;” and in Miss Matey’s heard the news in silence; in fae^ from the 
present nervous state this dread was not account on the previous day, it was only tlbat 
likely t<> be lessened. we had to expect. Miss Pole kept calling 

I went to see Miss Pole the next d.ny, upon us for some expression of regret, by 
and took ber completely by surjuise; for asking if it was hot sad that be wps gone: 
she had not been to see Miss Matikla for two and saying, 

days, "To think of that pleasant day last,Jfme, 

."And I must go back with you, my when he seemed so well! And he nmght 
dear, for K^romised to let her know how have lived this dozen years if hef had hot 
Thomas Holbrook went on ; aud I’m sorry gone to that wicked Paris, where they al*e 
to say his honaekecper lia.s sent me word to* always having itevolutioiia.” 
day that he hasn’t long to live. Poor Thomas! She paused for some demonstration on.ohr 
That journey, to Pans was quite too much part. 1 saw Miss Matey could not speak, she 
for him. His housekeeper says he has hardly was trembling so nervously ; so I said what 
ever been round his fields since; but just sits I really felt: and after a ^11 of some dura- 
with his hands on his knees in the counting- lion—all the time of wliich I have no doubt 
hquse, not reading or anything, hut only say- Miss Pole thought Miss Matey received the 
ing, what a wonderful city Paris was ! Paiis news very' calmly—our visitor took her leave, 
has much to answer foi-, if it’s killed my But the effort at self-control Miss Matey had 
cousin I’homas, for a better man never made to conceal ber feelings—a concealment 
lived.” . she practised even with me, for she has never 

“ Hoes Mias Matilda know of his illness ? ” alluded to Mr. Holbrook again, although the 
asked I;—a new light as to the c.-inse of her Iwok ho gav e her lies with lier Bible on the 
indisposition dawning upon me.—“ Dear! to little table by her bedside ; she did not think 
he sure, yes ! Has not she told yon ? I let 1 heard her when she asked the little milliner 
her ki;ow a fortnight ago, or more, w'hen first of Cranford to make her caps something like 
I heard'of it. How odd, she shouldn’t have the Honourable Mrs. Jamieson’s, or that I 
told you ! ” noticwl the reply— 

Not at all, I thought; hut I did not say “ But she wears widows’ caps, ma’am ? ” 
anything. I felt almost guilty of having “ Oh I I only meant something in that 
spied too cui-iously into that tender heart, style; not widows’, of course, but rather like 
and I was not going to ape.ak of its secrets, Mrs. Jamieson’s.” 

—chidden; Miss Matey believed, from all the Tliis effort at concealment was the be- 
wprld, I ushered Miss Pole into Miss Mji- ginning of the tremulous motion of head and 


vmrld, I ushered Miss Pole into Miss Mji- ginning of the tremulous motion of head and 
tilda’s little drawing-room; and then left hands which I have seen ever since in' Miss 
them alone., But I was not surprised when Mjitey. 

Martha came to my bed-room door, to \ask The evening of the day on which we heard 
me to go down to dinner alone, for that of Mr. Holbnwjk’s de.ath, Miss Matilda was 
missus Inul one of her bad headaches. She very silent and thoughtful; after prayei’s she 
came into the drawing-rdom at tea-time; but called Martha back, and then she stood un¬ 
it was evidently an effort to her; and, as if to certain what to say. 

make up for .some reproachful feeling against “Martha!” she said at last; “you are 
her late sister, Miss Jeukyns, which had been young,”—and then she made so long a pause 
troubling her all afternoon, and for which she that Martha, to remind her of her half-finished 
now felt penitent, she kept telling me how sentence, dropped a courtesy, and said;— 
good and Low clever Delxirah was in lier “ Yes, please, ma’am ; twif-and-twenty lost 
. youth; how she used to settle what gowns third of October, please, ma’am.” 
they were to wear at all the parties (faint, “ Aud perhaps, Martlia, yon may sometime 
ghostly ideas of dim parties far away in the meet with a young man you like, and who 
distauge, when Miss Matey and Miss Pole likes yon. I did say you were not to have 
were young!) and how Deborah and her followers ; but if you meet with such a young, 
mother had started the benefit society for the man, and tellme, and I find he is respectable, 
poor, and taught girls cooking and plain I have no objection to his Coming to see yon 
sewing; and how Deborah had once danced once a week. “ God forbid 1 ” said, she iij, a' ‘ 
■with a lord ; and how she used to visit at Sir low voice, “ that 1 should grieve any ytoung 
P^^'Arley’s, and try to remodel the quiet hearts.” She spoke as if she were providing 
^l^ry establishment on the plans of Arley for some distant contingency, and was I'ather 
.Hall, where they kept thirty servants ; and startled when Martha made h«“ ready eager 
/liow she nursed Miss Matey through a answer:— 
long, long illness, of which I had never heard " Please, ma’am, thgre’s Jim Heam, and 
b^ore, but which I now dat^ in ray own he’s a joiner, m^dng three-and-sixpenee 
, lund «8 following the dismissal of the suit of a-day*'and six foot on#, itt his stocking-feet, 
Mr. H^brook.^So we talked softly and please ma’am; and if a»k about him 

quietly of old times, through the long to-morrow moriiiBg, every one will , give him 
November evmiing. a character for steadiness .; and he’ll be glad 
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AITECDOTES 


eaoutfh to come to-morrow nigUi^ I’ll Ito 
bouni” 

Though Mifls Matey was startled, she suV 
nutted to Fate and Love. 


CHIPS. 

, . “MY UNCLE" AND "MY AUNT.” 

‘‘ StB,—It is a curious &ct, and one which 
I d6 not see mentioned in youi* recent paper 
upon that remarkable and excellent individual 
‘ My Uncle,’ (in number eighty-nine of ‘House-, 
hold Words,’) that in France the same person 
is.&miliarly known as My Aunt; and that 
when a gentleman in Paris has pledged his 
watch, in order to raise a little remy cash for 
the expcmses of the Carnival, to the questi.m— 
' Oh est votre moutre ?’ (Where is your watch 1) 
he will reply, ‘File est chez ma Tante’ (It is 
at my Aunt’s). I remain 

“ Un des Neveux de ma Tante 
“et de Mon Oncle.” 


ANECDOTES OP MONKEYS. 

During a short stay on tlie Essequibo, a 
little monkey of the Jackowai Itis tribe, in 
return for some slight attention I had shown 
him, permitted me so far to gain his favour 
and conhdence, that he was seldom away from 
my person ; indeed, he treated me like one 
mentioned by a distinguished traveller, which 
every morning seized on a pig belonging to a 
mission on the Orinoco, and rode on its liack 
tinring the wliolc day, wliile it wandered about 
the savannahs in search of food. Nothing 
pleased him better than to jmreh on my 
shoulder, when he would encircle my neck 
with his long haiiy tail, and accompany me 
in all my rambles. His tiiil formed a no 
veiy agreeable neckcloth, with the thermo¬ 
meter above one hundred degrees; but he 
seemed so disappointed when I refused to 
carry him, that it was impossible to leave him 
Itehiud. In appearance he was particularly 
engaging—squirrel-like in form—^with a light 
brown coat riightfy tinged with yellow, and 
arms and legs of a reddish cast—pleasingly 
contrasting with a pale face, and small black 
muzzle; the expressive and merry twinkle 
of his sparkling black eye betokened fun, 
roguery, and intelligence. The Jackowai His 
area fierce race, and approach. theseaMiivoi-a in 
their habits and dispositions. Oijp reason of 
our jntimacy was the sameness of our pursuits 
—^botli being entomologists; bat he was a &r 
more indefatigable insect-hunter than myself. 
He would sit motionless for hours among the 
branches of a flowering shrub or tree, the 
resort of bees and butterflies, and suddenly 
seise them when they l^tle expected danger. 
Tiniid in the presence cu stntngers, he would 
usualhr fly to the braifches of a neighlmur- 
ing tree ait thrir approach^ uttering a ^aintive 
cry, more resembling a bird th^n an animal. 


OF HONKERS.' 


He was apt to be'trpubleeotoe, even to me, 
unless I found M)d some, mnusement; this 
fortunately was not difficult; for his whole at¬ 
tention was soon engroi»ed by a-flower, or by 
a leaf from niy note-book, which he would 
industriously pull to pieces, and tdirow on the 
surfece of the water, earnestly watehjkif the 
fragments with his quick black eye, as, they 
glided away. 

At other times, when sitting on my shoulder, 
lie was an incessant plague, twitc|^ the ha»r 
from my head by twos and tliree'^^ling ray, 
earn with fragments of plants and other rub¬ 
bish, and taking a malicious pleasure in holding 
on by those members when the boat lurched 
and he was in danger of falling. I think it 
was one of the same family that Humboldt 
found capable of recognising as resemblances 
of their originals, even uncolonred zoological 
drawings; and would stretch out its hand to 
endeavour to capture the bees and grass¬ 
hoppers. I was unable to test the sagacity 
of my littlo comrade, as the only accessible 
work with engravings* was a copy of Schom- 
burgk’s “Fishes of (Juiana;” and, when I 
showed him the plates, he manifested no 
signs of a knowledge of any of his tinny com- j 
patriots; never, perhaps having seen them. 1 
He was dreadfully afiaid of getting himself 
wet, particularly his hands and feet; in this 
respect showing a very diflerent disporition to 
a large loiig-hiiired black monkey, b^ouging I 
to a fimuly settled a short distance from our 
residence. ' 

This animal — an object of the greatest j 
terror to the little Jaekowmki, from his , 
liaving^caught him one day and ducked him j 
in the river—was one of the most tractable I 
luid docile I ever remember having met. 

He wtis in the habit of accompanying his i 
master in all Ids fishing and shootii^ ex- 1 
peditions, taking his allotted seat in the 
canoe, and plying his small paddle for houra | 
together witli the utmost gravity and com- I 
posure ; all the while keeping excellent time, I 
and Iteing never “out of stroke.” Like his | 
couipauioiis, he would now and then dip the 
handle of his paddle in the water, to destroy 
the squeaking grate of the diy siuface, and 
again would lean over the side and wash bis 
hands. His domestic habits were perfectly 
human. The firat thing every morning ho 
cleansed his teeth, by taking a mouthful oi . ! 
water, and using his finger as a tooth-brush; 
like the other members of the fondly, whom ! 
he also imitated in the! r daily bath in the river, j 
Perhaps one at least of these peculiarities was 
not entirely imitative, as a credible authority 
(Captain Stedmau, in bis “Narrative of an 
Expedition to Surinam”) assures us that hu i 
once saw a monkey at the water’s edge, rinsing 
his mouth, and appearing to clean his teeth 
with his fingers. 

As for my little friend, I intended to bring ' 
him home ; but the day before my departure 
he suddenly decamped. We were taking our I 
usual trip up the creek, and I was just tUinkiug i 
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of retorning, when, on roundlBg ax^m^ 'bond 
in the tortuoua channel;' I ^porceived two 
jackowiuku sitting on a brani^ about twenty 
yards distant, as yet unaware of our vicinity, 
ami from their chattering and grimaces seem¬ 
ingly engaged in some matrimonial squabble. 
Anxious to obtain a siieoimen for stuffing, I 
fired at one, which proved to be the male, 
who dropped to the ground. 

When he saw hiii brother fall, he seemed in¬ 
stantly to^hlderstand tlint 1 was a murderer. 
He took l^Wdiato revenge. He sprang to 
my shoulder,’tore a liandful of hair from my 
head, and swiftly elanilasrwl away among 
the overhanging branches. When I recovered 
from .surprisR at this unexpected attack, 
he had paused in his filglit; and, with his 
£ 00*9 tamed towai'ds me, was grinning, show¬ 
ing bis sharp little teeth, and tlirowing down 
''f[ianoes of liorceness and hate. In another 
instant he was pursuing the female, whose 
plaintive twitterings were distinctly audible, 
as she scampered away among the trees. In 
the course of time, ho' no doubt managed to 
console the widow ; and, free from all shackles 
and restraints, is iirobably, at this moment, 
quietly enjoying a married life in his native 
woods. 


THE EOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

A MASEXD SALT.. 

It is a bitterly cold night, and the snow 
which has been for three days lumhlLng down 
upon the roofs and pavements of Vienna, 
tumbles down ujmii us still. Tlie theatres, 
which get through their performances l)y 
half-past nine, are closed already ; and there 
is a lull now in the inuffied streets. I mean 
to go out as a muftled man, and use the ticket 
1 have, bought for a Msisked Ball at the 
palace. The sale of tickets for such IwJIs, 
which take place now and then during the 
winter, tjuscs enormous sums, which are ap¬ 
plied to charitable purposes, so that the 
luxu^of the rich is made to minister, in this 
cage, also to the comfort of the poor. 

Her&I stand ankle-deep in snow, and look 
up at we palaGe; all the windows on the first 
story are Wing lighted up, and cold gentle¬ 
men eonvurging towards the door from nil 
parts, ave &e members of Btrauss’e band. 
And now lights have begun to flash about 
the .streets, and masks are beginning to 
arrive. Splendid carriages of the nobility; 
and positively some of the Imperial family do 
not disdain to be among the first arrivals! 
t>eau fpom the suburbs, in a light fiacre. 
pStotrasses and officers in their broughams. 
SWges fttom the country, drawn by merry 
I^e horses, frisking through the snow, and 
inmUng bells over their harness. A chaos of 
lighte, a |Coackmnn, amd the long poles of 
■'sedain dhoiqi sin the way of n chaos of legs, 
hats, coach-tops, and evprytliing 

else, pondered with snow that' tumbles 


silen^y and steadily upon the scene of. riot. 
A crush of Teyeuers upon the sipiroase. 
Half-'paBt rieven; all the most important 
people having now entered—except .myself— 
k is quite time for me to follow to the ball¬ 
room. 

A vast room. Think of the Great Exhi¬ 
bition, if you want a notion of it; and take 
of! a discount tor exaggeration. iWalk to 


the end of this room, and a door opeMipto 
another ball-room, almost twice m large.' .ip 
each of these great halls, there ar-e raii^ 
orchestras, in which the bands are Stat%a)ed ; 
and when one band ceases playing, another is 
prepared immediately to begin. Galleries, to 
which you ascend by flights of stairs at each 
end, run round both the rooms; and into 
tliese galleries open innumerable ice and 
supper-rooms, passengers, and out-of-the-way 
colls, wherein you may lose yourself, but not 
your com])any. Masks are to be found sitting 
in every corner; wherever a mask is, there 
is mischief. 

You sec nothing vulgar, no rude costume, no 
monstrou.s noses, no absurd pairs of spectacles, 
or woolly wigs. Yon hear no boisterous shouts 
of mirth; beautiful music reigns incessantly 
supreme over all other sounds. Gn ly the ladies 
are disguised ; their taces arc hidden behind 
elegant little black silk masks, and they vie 
with each other in the costliness and beauty 
of their costumes and dominoes. The men 
are all in simple evening dress ; they walk 
about, defencoleas game, and yield sport in 
abundance to tlio dames and damsels. Most 
of the ministers are here—^grave, steady gentle¬ 
men, with bald bearls or gi’ay hair. Eiach of 
them is surrounded by a swonn of masks— 
princesses, perlmps—^milliners, perliai»3—and 
some of them are evidently making wry 
mouths at what they are obliged to bear. 
This is the time for home truths. The ladies 
at a masked ball make good use of their dis¬ 
guise, and scatter about their wholesome 
mischief abundantly. 

A vision in black and gold beckons to me. 

I place myself at her disposal. “ You are an 
Euglisihman,” the vision says; “ 1 know you.” 
“ How, madam ? ” “ By" your awkward¬ 

ness.” “Are Britons awkward 1" “Yes, 
and wearisome. Go, you are not anpisiug. 
Take care of your gloves; they are so large 
that I fear they will fall off.. The ■vision 
laughs at me and vanishes. I have a secret 
or two whiefe 1 don’t mean to print. 1 did 
think that tjiose mysteries were locked up dh 
my bosom. If you ever, happen to dst at 
Vienna, with some -secrete in your keeping, 
and desire to know whether you htdd them 
safe, go to a Masked Ball. Mseking voices, 
behind Mock sift: masks, ■will very much suiv 
iprise you with some wipples 'Of the ■pSnetra- 
■tion proper to a sex wilbacheeems, in Vmana, to 
be ipade hp ’Blae .^eard wives. Twenty 
ladies hoDcmr ms wi^wlunte details of '^e 
contents ot one apar t ment -in my mmd, whmh 
1 had fiODsidetNid q[nite a padent with a 
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fastening like that of the box in the teliaihan 
of Oromanea. 

The night vears on; at three o’dook the in- 
atinniental music ceases, but the music of the 
mischievous and merry-tattlers still continues 
to be rinmng in all ears, and making them to 
tin^e. Every man is destined to go home 
abui^dantly informed and ci-iticised upon the 
subject of his foibles. Until six o’clock, snp- 
pum/and taking tea and coffee, will continue, 
ana the relish ror amusement will be ns keen 
as ever. Nobody is dancing—^nobody has 
danced; that is no part of the business. At 
length, the multitude has dwindled down to a 
few stragglers; the remainder of the cloaks, 
and coats, and wrappers, are brought out and 
scattered, as so many hints to their pos-sessors, 
in the middle of the great room. VVe ijiinie- 
diately dive and scramble for them. In anotlier 
hour, the lights arc put out; all is over, and I 
travel home over the snow. 

advukttsbmknts. 

NoTniNO in the world equals the quiet 
earnest, unconscious manner in wlucli .a C!er- 
man commits an absurdity. An EnglisUnwui, 
when he makes himself ridiculous, has gene¬ 
rally some uneiisy perception of the fact; a 
German jievcr has. Soleniii unsuspecting 
simplicity is the mark of bis race. Even liis 
vanity is ginvc; and a German curls Ids 
moustache, or twists himself into the sha,pe 
of a Z to see how his csoat sits behind, with a 
sober unsmiling look, hard to iniiigine. lie 
makes love and reads tragedy both with the 
same face. 

J saw le-produced, in Household Words, a 
little while ago, some of the strange advertise¬ 
ments which our stoical friends send by 
the liandful to their newsiKipers. Let me 
send a few more, translated niitlifnlly from 
papers that liave passed through my hautls 


Fearing, ajqjaareafl^f * heavy pull on his 
^(diequcr,he reque^ the beautiful heiresses, 
applying for his hand, to the postage of 
their letters. P 

“Invitation to Wedlock. Auridower of 
sixty years old, of a firm yet pleasunt di^o- 
sition, healthy and strong in body, who has 
served in the Imperial army and reeled a 
good-service pension of four guineas yewly,” 
(I translate also the money,) “jpossesmng, 
moreover, a small trade, and bei^fthe father 
of a little eleven-year-old daughter, ^shes, 
without farther hesitation, to marry. BTere- 
upon well-reflecting persons are to address 
* * *” etcetera. 

Beflection might suggest the impnuleime ol 
marrying an old man, even with tour guineas 
a year of indejjendcnt property; but the ad¬ 
vertiser, evidently looking for a rush of ladies 
after so desirable a husband, answers their 
impatience before-bmid by appending to the 
offer of himself —A miilway all the 

■way" 

1 will pass over the angry advertisements 
fired at esich other by gentlemen who quarrel, 
luid about all maimer of other things with 
which we iu England are not at all familiar 
in advertising columns. Here is an odd one;— 

“That thick old gentijiman, with the 
bald bead and spectacles, who on Monday, the 
27tli iimt., miule such a noise in the Court 
Theatre, by laughing loudly during toe i>er- 
fomiaiice, and subsequently gi’oaning and 
crying, to the great disturbance of other 
people, is begged to express his feelings more 
quietly for the future ; ’ 

Little matters of this kind, too, let ns pass 
over, and proceed to some ^lecimens of court¬ 
ship by advertiseincnt. young ladies, here¬ 
abouts, must really be newspaper readers, if 
they would not miss knowing when an offer 
may bo made,or a love letter addressed to them. 


here m Vieima. AdvertisouK-nts for wives ^ „„,^ber of 


and husbands are very numerous and vai'ied. 
Their nature is, however, tolerably well known. 
I sliall content myself with dropping one or 
two, as we pass on to llic more interesting 
detiuls of toe pi'ecesses of courtship through 
the advertising columns. Here is one which, 


my specimens, I will iudioiously ohange toe 
initials, and give you neither more nor less 
than an ahecemire of manifest affection. 

A. “toEmilie. Sad the heart! Worn out. 
A thousand thanks for relief. Much -anxiety 


doubtless,. was well calculated to touch the | about .7 lilla ■*■'*•* I Loves sbe me “! ” 
heart of gaiAUs not indisposed to -wed a “ Mademoiselle LkopoldineOceuud’Asg® 

market-gardener, who cultivated tobacco, for is most humbly prayed to send a Mtfijr forlier 
1 1 1 , . slave B. to the post oflice.” 


which, be wanted a market: 

"A THiETr-nvE-TEAJi-oLD ywng man 


of 


studious disposition, and a ministerial e/mylayi, 
•whpies to meet vdth a person of ripe years, 
who has several thousand fforins at her own 
disposal. She will live a life free from care in 
any other- resp^ than keeping a Tobacconist’s 
shop." 

F. N. N., prompt to calm any apprehensions 
on the score of bigamy, advertises that he, 
“ A BlNOiB SUN, and an Impmial-Eoyal.Hun- 

f arian Offlem* of Stifte, wishes to nutriy^ a 
eautiful and acoomplitoed lady 'vnth eight 
thousand florin&” 


Here would have been an overai^t, if 
Miss D. had not read her paper. 

“ To MAnar, ob not to Mabbt 1 That 
jsls thb momentous question from C. to D.” 

D., however—Heborah, doubtless—eees the 
question popped, and pdto an advertisemeht' 
into the next morning’s ppper. 

“Whbn oe wimucl From to D. to C." 

By, a later adverth^ent we are told, that - 
the answer to “ or where ? ’’ has beeii 

left for D, at -the office. D., doubtless, is 
changed to C.hy this time. 
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E, Bays, ‘'To P<tok S. l ilSd'do 

wbatovcr you wish, if you will Oidy idime your 
coiBAUmds from a little uearer4'^ 

He oU^ts to lettersL and de^^s an inter¬ 
view. R, on th® other band, is thankful for 
a letter, as he ought to be. 

“ Hioh-bobn and OIIAOIO08 Damk, I have 
just received your honoured letter of this 
month, and already Mly considered yourin- 
vation. 1j^ched to the heart at the 
delay of yoir letter. Cruel Fate, cruel post 
ofBce ! Well, too well, do I understand such 
painful uup<^lhnents to our bliss! Deep in 
my heart grow the thanks for your remem¬ 
brance. t have the greatest anxiety to see 
you; when, think of me sometimes.” 

To O. I suffer much, both jjhysically and 
morally. Why care for the rain or the full 
omnibus t Old 1 not wait for you in the 
grOeit-wood, and is not Sunday the only day of 
my freedom ? H.” 

'* To THE Ladt who ought to be dressed in 
white or bine. • 

‘ J nm bound in your bands, 

And can send by no bauds.’ Mary Stuart 

Thirteen Sundays have been days without 
a Bunl Thirteen hopes in half-past twelve 
have been lost! StOl salt keeps the meat 
fresh, and desire keeps love young ! Sheltered 
are my happy hopes, like ‘ liowei-s gathered 
by a cuild.’ The flower returns to dust. But 
winter brings the hope of spring.” She 

therefore signs herself J. 

J. sportively asks for the address of 
his pet, who, perhaps, is ou a visit to 

j Vienna, 

“ To THE LITTLE Puss, MiHt. Where do 
you mew now 1 Miou.” 

K. , from Petnichio’s Katherine, perhaps, 
to a despondent advertiser. 

“ To L. As for your de.spairl saw nothing 

1 of ik and don't mean* to write to you. It is 

I all stuff K.” 

“ Request woETHy of Eekark. M. would 
be satined to associate himself with a young 
maiden . widow, and thus commence an 

acquaintaime whicn might ripen into matri¬ 
mony, Alto, he wants a partner in his busi¬ 
ness, with from one hundred and fifty pounds 
to two hundred poimds.” 

'M. is evidently getting a taste for society, 
or else he is sordid, like N., “ AH educated 
LADY,” who bluntly advertises her “desire to 
buy a lit tle business by means of marrying the 
proprietor.” 

^ there. Sorry I saw nobody. 

Lodk to the opposite window iliis after- 
noUo. P.” 

Q. tiHFOEOivEN, canst thou remain BO 
loag^l "^elljthen, let it be mine to say .the. 
godJikp ,wo?d—I pardon, lest you ohmifd ^ 
gonA ‘ I.jtot jrour two letters, An*ytbing but 
leaving mie 1 Ify tfUet is in your truth. This 

believe. Shall your maiden. wiite wll^ut 
embarrassment } This say toon, to H Td 
morrow I retnm ^ere, alas 1 ” ,, 

« To S. bh, you Httle smaf ^l^i^What 
am I to do trith Johanna’s retioule f. 

“ To THE TVbntt-yeae-old hloedb young ■ 
lady. I am arrived. Will come next v^k, 
at the same time to the same place. V.” 

Y. is assured by a lady eigniug heiwlf 
“ A Female Cigar-holder,” “ thatiie nceJ be 
under no uneasiness as to the success of his , 
suit.” > ' 

“ Beloved W. To-day is a tei'rlble thought 
for me 1 Every gleam of sunshine &U.s ,ah 
my heart like joys. Every cloud hangs oyer 
it like sori’ow. Wilt thou come}' If wet, 
scrapie not to take a hackney-coach. J idU 

pay- ■ ■; 

The lover who spontaneously offers to pay 
for a hackney-coach, should be transformea 
into a husband without loss of time. “ Beloved 
W.” has, doui>tless, hurried to l>ecome beloved 
wife, that is to say, if W, was wise. 

“ Young Woman, T await your letter. X.” 

X. is extremely cross, oue can perceive. 
Not so, however, Y. 

“ To THE Smiling Ladt, who, upon the 
loveliest day in summer, and of my life, drove 
to Griitz. 

“ In the depths of my soul is your image 
graven. Truth aud 1 know each other. ]^w 
lovely art thou ! All the hopes of my lil(i ,p:e 
broken down if I cannot see you at elflvmi 
o’clock, on the 17tL of September. You wdre 
the sunshine of my days. Oh! why ate' you 
clouded! 

' Blooms still no flower me to joy ? ’ 

« Y » 

These are all literal translations ot adver¬ 
tisements, and so is this concluding one from 

Z., that crooked dog, who, being left to walk 
last, sneers at his company. 

“ Not to be Overlooked. When I -wish 
to write cheaply to any one, I just put in an 
advertisement. It only coats four florins—a 
mere nothing. Z.” ' 

- . - -— 
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I IRISH BALLAD SINGERS AND IRISH l»r mode to Uio liighest bi<kler, .-dhides, some- 
STREET BALLADS what haughtily,to the flmuiiuess of ulopgowls; 

DixuuAx a. a stentorian and brazen outlaw, 

This is Fair-tlay in our Irish market-town, doularcs that none of his customers can say, 

On every r<iad, ixmr in flocks of sheep, droves “ Ife merciful to tlie man that wore this last! 
of cattle (nntuy of them of the old country —I wonder what he died of! ” aad kindling 
1 breed, snmll and rough), anil pigs ; the latti-r with the sympathy of his audience, shoots 

I for tlie most piut coming singly, with hay- forth a quite surprising volley of humour in>d 
■ rope to jerking hindleg. At every convenient wit j rich, ready, genuine, and making advan- 

! brook or hedge side, comitry girls don the tage of jiassing occurrences. Then, .of a il 

|i shoes and sttickings they liavo been carrying sudden, he slides into business again—“ I’ll 11 

II so far in a bundle ; partly for economy’s not have even one-and-eight, oue-and-seven 

l! sake, partly because they can walk wdth —(Don't stop mo, jn;uuu), one-and-aix, |i 

|j more ease barefoot; mainly, in order that seventeen, sixteen, fifteen!”—and at last 'j 

;; they may enter the fair with undiimncd lustre sells the new fancy vest, which he has trieil il 
|! of black, .and spotlo.s.s white or blue. At .an on himself ever so often, at uinepeucc; or, '1 
|| outskirt of the towji.sj(roads the “Fair-Green,” perhaps, cannot sell it after all, .and, flinging i; 
I bordered with liovels ; its expanse of mire it by, once more unfolds the three yai'ds and ; 

ij tlilckly ti'uddeii witli hoof and brogue—men a half luul a bit of su8[>icioHsly-meaHureil | 

;! sbontijig, sw’caring, bargaining, where the | linen, which he whacks with w'ell-managed | 

j moistened penny smites and re-smites the wjuul to prove its soundness. 

I rugged palm ; bc.asts lowing, bleating, bellow- A more quiet company of merchants — 

1 ing, braying, neighing, and squesikin''. Horses amongst whom, years ago, Cheap .lohii the 
I with ribitou on neck dsisli recklessly to imd First arose like a red rovolutiwiist—coutinuo 
! fipo; multitudinous horns tlii’eateu, parried to pitch their tents hard by. The iitnmmis j 
'! and punished by innunierablc sticks. Wlio (stiuidmgs) are conveniently ranged over the ' 
j keep all those asses ? Are they never cur- gutter on each side of the street, with roofs of ' 
j ried 1 Ill good sooth they are ill-used. There patched canvas, sack-cloth, or motley counter- 
j are few whiskey-tents, but this is because piuie, stretched on rickety poles, or rounded 
peoiile profer to drink elsewhere ; for many with osiers ; whereundcr are spread the diiz- | 

j have “ broke their medal”—in other words, zling troasures of cheap cutlery and jewellery; 

I foj^otten Father Mathew—long ago. distorting mirtoiii in red fi-araes; roiuid 

j Down the street, it is all a moving crush of pcwter-cased ditto capable of being propped 
I carts, beasts, potatoes (not quite extinct yet), up and folded artfully ; ffallowses (t. e. sus-; 

! com-saeks, and* human bemgs. There arc ponders), and broad bclt-s ’of coloured web—^ 
men in blue coats, flat cloth caps, old brown | deemed wholesome wear by country yoaj.h8 ; 
hats ; matrons, in blue cloaks, red shawls, a littK blue and yellow covered sung-books; 
cloak or two of the old-fashioned red cloth, Lives of Saints, mixed witli sj)elliiig-books and 
white caps, white kerchiefs on head, red ker- fteed-a-ma-daisies (Reiiding-made-easys) • and, 
chiefs : maidens, with hair of brown or sable in a comer, three or four second-hand volumes 
Spanish gloss, or, more ambiticjis, in bonnets .—perhaps one of Urqnharl’s “ Rabelais,” 
with fluttering ribbons and flowered shawls. Dublin edition, and two of “The Justice of 
Yet these, too, found their last mirror, irer- the Peace, jmblished in 1823; which latter 
faltps in Ke’s Pool there above; coming the staimen’-keeper recommends to your 
thence no longer barefoot.’ attention as “ au entertaining rgmance ; ” 

At all comers and points of vantego, apjfles and, on being, with some trouble, undeceived 
are offered energeticmly to the public ; at a on this point, says he ’a no scholar (meaning 
few.cakes and “ sweet-rock,” Elevated on carts that he can’t read), but that’s what he bouglit 
vtithout horses, the auctioneers of old clothes,’ it for. 

and the Cheap John# of new apparel, make At our elbow, a boUad-singer, a young wo- 
their appeals to the crowd, ana their, appa- man in old plaid cloak ana very old straw 
rentlyferodousverbm attacks upon each other, lionnet, strikes up, with a sweet Connaught 
Auctioneer, who is licensed ana sells in regu- lisp, and slightly nasal twang, “ The Sorrowful 
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Lamentation of Patrick Donohue”-—"withi the 
words “ Come all you tender Christians! ’’— 
and soon summons around her a ring of 
listeners. She will sing da capo as long as 
the biliad appears to draw attention and cus¬ 
tom, and then she will change it or move off 
to another part of the fair. 

The hour of melody seems to have struck; 
for, not fibr away we discover a second circle 
united by Orphean attraction. . And here our 
curiosity is raised by’the comment of a man 
who seems to be tearing liiiuself away from 
the inffuence. The best ballad-singer this, he 
deebu-es, that he has he:ird these twenty 
years ! To which iinofher, assenting, says, 
“ In troth, it’s worth a ha’pi nny to hear him 
go over it, let alone the paper.” The min¬ 
strel is found to be .a tall, .sail, stooping man, 
about thirty-five; his song, to the very fa¬ 
vourite tulfe of “ Youghall ilarbour,” is about 
two faithful lovers ; his vocjd excellence con¬ 
sists in that he twirls every word several 
times round his tougue, wrapt in the notes of 
^ a soft, husky, ti-emidous voice. In this .style 
of gracing—which is considered highly artis¬ 
tic, anti loi‘ whici), I believe, “ hnriiouring ” is 
the I •on It try phrase — the word.s are delivered 
somewhat as follows: 

This iisy-Rir (liscoo■orleJOOl•-erc■,^d willi sirh foo- 
oocy^oorce o’ ray-ayizin, 

Tlier inay-HyuHi they uy-uiiee-ayx-espmyss'd so- 
ho-o-o clerrrrr, 

Tlml fuii-tiur to lae— - ssen loo-oo ther eaw-uw-hi! • 

on-vairaay-ay-asliin, 

jMy elie-ee-in-rlinay-iiheeay-ashin was for too-oo. 
lioo-hoo draw-ttw-liaw-i'f -uwmi nccirnr. 

Tliat is to say; 

Tliis pair diaconra^d with such force of raysoninpr, 
Their uicnning they cxiircssed so clear. 

That for to listen to tlieir conversation, 

My indinatiou was for to draw near. 

Urging onr slow way through the crowd, 
we come withitt earshot of a shriller strain, 
which proceeds from two female vocalists, 
standing face to face, and yelling down 
one another’s throats. Agrarian isditics, 
this time, and not of the moat wholesome 
sort! That country lout—who tenders hLs 
copper w4th swaggering bash fulness, an^ for 
carefiil preservation of the ballad, rolls ft np 
into a wisp between his hands, and so thrusts 
it into his pocket—lout as he is, has, nut im¬ 
probably, enough of musical ear and voice to 
enable him to revive the symphony and song 
of these strange damsels, by his winter lire- 
aid^ and at subsequent wakes and gatherings ; 
sprinkling into wild hearts the ignorance 
and foolishness—if it be no worse—of some 
jjoot conceiteil creature who perhaps bribed 
printer with a few pence to exalt his 
trash into typo. 

Does that fine gendarmerie of ours, the con¬ 
stabulary* never intermeddle with crime in 
its rarefied or gaseous form of song? Seldom; 
scarcely ever, beyond desiring the offender to 
“ move on,” which the offender does—as far as 


round the comer of the next lane. Notwith¬ 
standing all we Hear about penal laws, the 
liberty of the subject is sacredly, almost super- 
stitiously, resMcted in Ireland. Listen for a 
moment to that vender of china-cement and 
polishing paste, who, rubbing his whitening 
^md quicksilver with Ms palm on the edges 
of a roll of penccj invites the crowd to turn 
their iron spoons into silver, and their sauce¬ 
pans into shaving-mirrors: adding, that the 
composition is admirable for cleaning up a fire¬ 
lock—“and if yiz wuz only to take it out 
wanst a year to shoot an ag&U wid, yiz 
oughtn’t to grudge the price' I’m axin’,— 
ha’i)ence a-piece, still on, or six for tup¬ 
pence!” Of courae tliis is mere fun; but we j 
must confess, too, that it is freedom of i 
speech.* 

The muster of ballad-singers,to-day,is above 
the average ; for, see, hei’e is another ! A little 
elderly man, wearing a very large and ex¬ 
tremely elderly hat—Ills waivhousc. lie ac¬ 
companies his comic song with a fiddle, upon 
which lie leans one of his i-ed weazen cheeks, 
watching with twinkling black eyes the move- t 
inents of his lel't hand on the strings. His * 
fiddle is cheap-looking and erackeil, and his 
bow is mended with jcicktlircad. When the 
liarsh chords cease, .ami he lowers the instru¬ 
ment slowly from his chin, you ohseivc that | 
wh:it seemed to be a continuous self-satisfied , 
smile is, in reality, tbe ell'cct of a dint or mua- j 
cular contraction near liis mouth ; and that I 
his expression of coimteiiaiiec is most doleful, i 
He stands heljilessly with the fiddle untler one \ 
arm, and the sheaf of papers in Ins hands. \ 
Let us buy one of him; and tlien go home, ! 
and look over a certain sheaf of our own 
gathering, of publications in the same hum¬ 
ble, but not all unimportant, depai-tment of 
literature. 

Here is our bundle—some ten dozen of 
the onlinjiry street ballads of Ireland ; com- I 
pri.sing, we have reason to think, specimens j 
of almost every sort a,t jirescrit in vogue in the I 
rural districts ; that is to say, all Ireland, ex- j 
cept two or three of the largest towns with | 
f.heir immediate neighbourliooils, which have j 
local aud towny ballads of flieir own. They I 
are, of course, “printed on gray paper with ! 
coarse type,” hemled with most incompatible | 
woodcuts, and filled with instances of every | 
kind of typographical error; from mis- i 
stopping and mis-spelling to omissions of words, | 
lines, and halfestanzas; so that, while intended : 
for the perusal of the humblest, they often re¬ 
quire (as I oi/ce heard a girl pomplain) “avqrt' 
good scholar to mi^ke thim out.’^ 

Nearly one-lialf of the whole number owe 
their inspiration to Cupid—a personage not . 
unfreqnently mentioned therein by name, and i 
conducting about eighty per cent, of his fol- ! 
lowers to the happiest conclusion. In this j 
class of songs, two things are observable, as I 
truly e’efiecting the character of the people; i 


Ileai-a br the vriter as vtatod. 
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first, lawful-wedlock is.ui|iformly tUe aim and 
end: second, elopements are very usual, and 
are considered not in the least objeotioDable. 
Parents are habitually described as the 
natural enemies of true lovers ; and, as such, 
it is held not only allowable, but highly praise¬ 
worthy, to revile, deceive, and even directly 
to rob them. Yet the romantic or love-in-a- 
. cottage principle which prevsdls among the 
Romeos and .Juliets of polite fiction has no 
parallel hero, for care is always taken to pro¬ 
vide one or other of the amox-ous couple with 
“ample means,” xiiid oftentimes the exact 
amount of the dowry is impressively men¬ 
tioned. Instances of ladies of fortune falling 
in love with young men of the humblest rank, 
are (in the Ixall.-id worlil) extxrmely frequent; 
sailoi'S and servants, or “ ap¬ 

pealing to bo the most liable to such good 
fortune. On the other hand, it someli)i< 
happens, but nxxt nearly so often, that a gen¬ 
tleman is found laying his affection and pro-; 
pe.rty at the feet of a lowly uniideu. Tl)c 
ladies, in truth, ai’e by much the bolder 
■wooers; witness the. oldest and nxosfc popular 
ballad in onr collection, which, in the present 
copy, commences thus; 

Risk* np, William O'lleiUy, mid come along witii me; 

1 mean for to go wiili joii, iiinl le.irc tliis coimirv 
I'll leave my fallier's dwelling, lii.s money and line 
lawn,i- 

So away goes William O’Reilly, and Lis ilear Monr- 
ue«‘n Bnwti. 

This ballad bad its vise in an alTair that 
hapiieued in the north-west of Irel.aud about 
sixty-five yeiirs ngo, William O’Reilly, or 
Willy Reilly, a youing Catholic fiiriuor, w.'is 
triccl at Sligo for the aliihietion of Aliss 
I’oUiott, dxiugiiter of a geutleiuaii of property ; 
but the young hnly tleposeil that she had 
eloped with Willy of her own free will, .and he 
was thereupon ti-iumphantly acquitted. The 
fact of the Folliotts being aristocrats and of 
high Orange ]>olitius, invested the occurrence 
with a strong party intei'est; which, com¬ 
bined witli the TOiuJuitic circumstanees of the 
case, gave the ballad an extensive ]iopularity, 
which it still retains. All over Ulster, at least, 
Willy Reilly is a household woixl; and the 
name—sometimes iu the forxu of Reilly, some¬ 
times of O’Reilly—luis become a stock name 
of the heroes of the ballad-makers. 

For another instance, less authorised by 
history, of this leap-year sty^f of courtship, 
take “The Admired Love-Song of William and 
Eliza, of Lough-ErinSlxore.” mlliam becomes 
i^rvant to “a ISxly of honour,” who fiJls iu 
love with him, and bringalxim, first to Dublin, 
and thence to Loudon. 

For three months in great eousoladou [says 
William] 

This lady she did rae adore. 

Saying, my Willy, do not be uneasy 
For leaving Lm;gh-£rin shore. , 

* Prononnoed eounUree, 

t A misprint for “ land," which la prottoiuioed Znwa In the 
Mortb. . 


Bear Willie, you’ll roll in great splendonr, 

With lords, dnkes, and earls of fome; 

You’ll correspond with these nobles. 

And yon shall bo equal the same. ■ 

In conclusion, William; who at first really 
did appear somcwh.at uneasy, despite the 
splenxlour promised him. 

Is wed to a groat BnglLsh lady, 

The truth unto you 111 explore; 

He hopes to roll in great si)leudour 
Once more on r,oiigh-)’,riii shore. 

William, by the way, is, out of sight, the 
inost iiopiilar, lyrically, of t.'hi-islian names. 

The following damsel is no less demonstra¬ 
tive than the one just disposed of: 

It is of n nobloinan’s daughter, 

So comely and handsome to hear, 

Tier father possessed of great fortune, 

Full tliirty-live thousand a year'; 
lie had bet one only daughter, 

Caroliiie is her name, we arc told. 

One day, from her drawing-room window, 

Slic uibidred ii y<sing sailor so bold. 

Ills cheeks they appi'ared like two roses, 
ills Imir was as blank ns the jet. 

Young Caroline w-ntoli’d liis depailnre, 

Walked round, and young William she met; 
Hhe said, “I'm a noblemau's daughter, 
i’ossesscd of ten tliousaiid in gold; 

I’ll forsake hoth my fitther and mother. 

And wed iny young sailor bold." 

Young Caroline—an ante-dated Bloomer^— 
assumes male attire, and 

Two years and a half on the oeeiui, 

She sailed with her young sailor hold. 

On her return, the effect of her novel 
stylo of dress on her father’s nerves, is de- 
seriboil with commctiilablo simplicity, 

Caroline wont straiglmvay to her father, 

In her jacket ami trousers of blue; 

He received lier, and that moment fainted, 

When first she appeared in [his] view. 

He recovers, however, from the shock ocun- 
municated by the blue trousers, and 
They arc married, and Caroline’s portion 
Is twenty-ilvo thousand iu golil; 

Ho now (hey ore happy and elieerfiil, 

Caroline and her young sailor hedd. 

Observe,that by a not uiicotnniou rhythmical 
license, the accent of this lady's name is shifted 
between the first syllable and the third, ac¬ 
cording to convenience. 

Our next heroine has Si t her heart upon her 
parents’ “Bonny Labouring Boy,” and pro¬ 
ceeds thus: 

I courted him for twelve long moutha, but little did 
I know 

My cruel parentsi thought to prove our overthrow. , 

Being coerced— 

Eight hundred pounds and all tny clothes J took 
that very night. 

And with the lad that 1 adored to Belfast T did take 
flight; 

His love it has entangled me, and that I can’t deny. 
So to America I’ll go with my bonny labouring boy. 
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Two ladies with military tastes, and no less 
than five with ungovemaule nanuctd propeu- 
, sities—ill other words, female soldiers and 

; aailoi's—are commemorated in our bundle. 
] The narrative of “The Undaunted Female” 
: describes how young Mary, who was a damsel 
i lair, BO virtuous aud so kind, enlisted in the 
j regiment with her lover, and how 

They fought tliem on the Sutlej till the Tndiims did 
j give o'er, 

I Did Mary aitd her WUlinm in tlir late Indian war. 

I We may here takean opportunity of quoting 

j; from another balhul, a singularly condensM 
I and simple statement of the tender feelings of 
I a young lady whose lover is a military gentle- 
I msm .:— 

Wlien I do nwnke in die morning. 

My breast it does treiuhle with woe ; 

To think that a i/ouih who’s so rlutrming, 
j Hat tach dangerout placet to go, 

j The last verse of “ The Ilandsome Cabin 
j Boy” contains a remarkable passage : 

I Then each man took a bumper, and drank “ Success 
I ti) Triig," 

I Aud likewise to the cahin-hny, was neither man 
j uor boy. 

The sailors drinking Success to Troy, would 
■ be indeed profoundly unintelligible; were not 
I the hypothesis open to us that the poet 
thought reason an unimportant matter, com- 
!! pared with rhyme. 

; j In “ The L^y aud the Sailor,” occurs one of 

I the very few bits which can be sjiid to poasess, 

II accidentally or otherwise, any merit in thought 
I or expression. It is this : 

As the lady and [die] sailor was crossing the deep, 
i Says die laily to the sailor, “Yon sigh in your sleep." 

' “ I once had a sweetheart,” tlie sailor did say, 

: “Aud by heroruel parents I was sent away." 

j The two followiug lines of “ Erin’s Lovely 
; Home" are better yet; the spetiker is a 
convict; 

J There is seven links npon my chain, and evei'y liuk 
i a year 

, Before 1 caAretuiu again to the arms of my dear. 

Some of the comic and satirical pieces tire 
not without spirit; but, as a general rule, the 
style of this class of ballads is even more 
I wretched than their typography. In one 
j amorous ditty, the lover says: 

drew up near this lovely maid, 

All with a compliiisantiiig smile. 

My heart being captivated quite, 

I stood and viewed her for awhile. 

. * In another, he avers; 

Her slender waist and carriage bos ihictnred my 
poor brain. 

A third song commences in language which 
1 the poet or the printer, or both, have con- 
j trived with great success to invest with the 


I not uncommon poetieid merit of impenetrable j 
o^enrity: | 

I 

Being in the moudt of May, when aU> vesiludes 
was gay, 

A young i^epperdess come viewing on her dock. 

And in a fourth the swain inquires of Ids 
Mary; 

Ah, lovely creature, the pride of Natiurc ! jf 

Did Cupid send you to die Shauitou side? ;j 

whereto, projierly enough, 1; 

She then made answer, it’s all [runiaiiee. Sir,] ' 
For you to flutter a simple dainc; 

I'm iiut so stupid or duped by Cupid, 

So 1 defy yon on me to seliome. , | 

On the whole, mythology has gone much 
out of esteem. Our present collection fur- ' 
nishes only one thorough specimen of the 
old claiisieid-ullusiou ballarl style; namely, 

“ The Maid of Slie vebawn which opens with 

Cnpid and Morpheus, and prefers its own 
heroine to Venus with her peacocks, to the ■; 
Nine Muses, and likewise to Juno, “when 
drawn in her chariot by swans.” Tine writer, '! 
to get himself into a proper frame of mind 1 
for inspiration, proiioses to “range to and ' 
fro,” 

Beflccliug on Cupid, who on me did promise (u ' 
fuwu; ij 

adding— 

I'm trepniincd in love's chiiius, and in piiiu for die . 'i 
maid of Slievehuwu. 

He proceeds as follows, in a state of mind 
sublimely distracted; !' 

;i 

The grand King of Kiiglaud, dtis heaudfid maid he 
hud seen, ! 

He would not let Paris deprive diat fi'iir maid of his 
qiieeii; i 

To Old Ireland he’d sail to O'Neill at diat fair one's || 

demand, i 

His grand Trojan troops he’d eiioiunp nt the foot of 
Slievehuwu. 

li 

Let us now turn to tlie Pai^iy Ballads. Of ! 
tliese we have fonrteen ; some jiuetical, some ■! 
on Church polemics. !, 

In Ireland, the mass of the people re- !j 
cognise but two great parties; the one, ■ 
composed of Catholics, patriots, would-be 
rebels—these being interchangeable ideas ; 
the other, of Pbotestanta, Orangemen, wrong¬ 
ful holders qf estates, and oppretBors ui ^ 
general—these also being ■ iuterchaugeablis ! 
ideas. It is true; there are Prot^ants i 
who rank on the popular side, and wha on 
occasion, receive tumultuous applatisb trout 
the common cry. Smith O’Brien and John 
Mitchell were of these; and the Young 
Irelanders exerted themselves to build an 
Irish party,, on other than the old ground 
of priStly Catholicism ;* but herein lay one 
cause of their failure. The peopi.e, in the 
confused brains of its many heads, could 
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not, would not, and npt understand 
nioi’e than two parties. The e.Toeptions are 
too few to affect their general habit of mind, 
if, indeed, the many-h^ed (when they came 
to think of it) would really trust a Protestant 
j>atriot, save in the belief of his readiness 
to join the true Church, when the proper 
time should arrive. Siidi of their own clergy 
as profess “ loyalty,” are considered to hmc 
what they are about. 

“The Brave Defenders of the Church of 
Rome,” is in celebr.ation of one of the boys of 
the ’1)8, who wi«t sent to “ Vnndimonds 
land” 

' )5*‘CflU!'P lie was lioail leader 

Ol'i'atluT Murphy's Shelinoneers. 

The Reverend Oenend Murphy, one of the 
most renowned of the chiefs of ’9H, who used 
to boast of catcliing the heretic, ludls in Ids 
lingers, is often allnded to in these U-tllads. 
Tliis ballad and some of the others were, 
no donbt, written many years ago; but their 
sentiments are by no means out of date ; and 
Father M.nrphy’s fame vividly survives in 
some of the most recent eflnaions. The, foinih 
verse of Tlie Br.'ive Defenders presents a 
curious jnuctioii of the theologist with the 
insurgent: 

For hi'lng ii Itoinnn {'iiUiolie 1 wns trampled on by 
Jlnrry’.s bn-ed, 

[meaning Jfenry VIIT.] 

And for fighting in deli'iiee of my (!od, my conntiy, 
find my creed; 

Tninsulistiuitiatiou is the fnilh tli.U we depend ii|Min; 
Look and you will lind it in tlie .sixili rliiip. of lit. 
.lohn. * 

As Moses and Flias, tliey told ns of our heavenly 
ehnreh, 

That we in future iiges should siifler persenntion 
much. 

Four songs resound the praises of “brave 
Dr. Cahill,” who tipiK'ars to have sprung 
into sudden jiopidarity on the strength of 
some amiable remarks 'Of the brave Doctor, 
to the effect, that there was not a imui, 
woman, or child in France, wdio would not 
tiance with jojf at the prospect of a favourable 
ojiportiuiity of plunging a Knife into the body 
of an Euglislimau. The tirst, is called “ The 
Penal Law,” and says: 

Hrovft Dr. Cahill he does not despair, 

Hi! wrote some line letters our spirits to cheer. 
Charm. • 

• Be sober and steady, and mind jyhot you 're at, 

• It's not like —Uiere is sonietliiug in that. 

Tlie chorus to verse three, is varied thus: 

It's not like Balliugari-y, so mind what you're at, 
b'or the days of John Mitchell,—there is something 
in tluit. 

“It’s not like” iis a cpmmou idiom, im¬ 
plying that the business will bo bettor 
bianagod next tiinl. . * 

The “ New Song on the great Dr. Cahill’s 
Visit to England,” is atldressed to “you 


Romans throuj^hout England’s nation,” and 
declares the Doctor’s object to be to: 

Join us in true eombiuntion 
Again.it a vile heretio tribe. 

After several rather truculent lilies, it ends 
thus: 

We have noble fiii'i hnivo men in KnglancI, 

We have them in France and in Spaiu; 

We have them across the Atlantic, 

Preparing to come o’er ilic main. 

We have noble brave Cahill, oiu- leader, 

And millions of heroes at hnmn, 

Then why should we longer he crating? [emveu] 
But fearlessly fight for our own. 

In the next lay, another doctor divides the 
honours with the gi'eat Cahill. Tlie Poem 
is called “Doctors Betagh and Caliill,” and 
commences significantly: 

Come nil yon loose young fellow's, yon know well 
what 1 mean, 

Pripiuv yourselves iu Hime my hoys, I'd have you 
mind Uie green; 

The weather it looks gloomy, 1 Hunk we 're near a 
change, 

Anil little .lohn, the I.epreghann, he is nearly liuite 
deranged. 

Chorm. 

So got your hooks in order, hoys, he ready for your 
work ; 

Now is your time or never, boys, before we an* nil 
hiirked. 

“Little Jelin,” incams the Prime Minister, 
who is constiintly satirised in the same crush¬ 
ing manual'. The nature of the expected 
re.aping for which the hooks arc to be kept in 
order, is made, phiiii enough a few lines 
fiirlhcr down : 

Father Mur)iliy was a reaper, the best lever seen, 
lie reaped away witliout delay—he loved the sbimi- 
rock green. 

Here is a caution against traitors in the 
camp: 

So if yon hire a reaper, take care of who yon ehose, 
Don’t be like me. Master Fdwiird, or loiir com jou 
will lose: 

The traitor's name was Ileynolds—attend to what I' 
any. 

Before tha work it was conimcneed he did us all 
betray. 

In conclusion, Eighteen Hundred and i^fty- 
two, the j'car of hope and dread, is thus 
alluded to : 

That holy prophet as t cull, Dr. Betngli was his 
name, 

The Instsenniin he preached was in Bosemary-laiie: 
Many signs, he said, iind tokens tliruug'h the sctisous 
we would see. 

Large hail with heavy lightnings ofter '47 it woiiM 
be. 

In Eighteen Hunthred and Ten, he pwpliesied, it’s 
true, 

That Ireland would flourish in the year Fifty-two; 
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He piophesii-d America for ns oUr lights would gain, 
In spite of England's perfldy they'll burst oUigidlinR 
cluuu. 


Hie “ New Hunting Song”'iB ttn allegory. 
Brought to the bar of zoological scieiice, it is 
rather faulty; for it represents the “Scoipioii” 
ill the character of a beast of the chase pur¬ 
sued with horn and hound. Neither c.on the 
geographical details of this ballad e8c%’ipe 
criticism. The scoipioii is hunted to Athlone, 
I Killaloe, Hanover, Dover, the rocks of Gib¬ 
raltar, and a few other localitic.s, until finally 
run down into the Red Sea. 


And to join tiie ohnss from evi ry place 
The sportsmen they will giillier, 
From America, bolli Friince and Spain, 
In spite of wind or weatlier; 

' The bravest limiters that can be, 

Bmve Caliill lias lliem selected. 


“ The Heroe.s of ’98 ” announces its subject 
in its title, and is moruhajipy in a tolerably 
relevant ilhiatvation than most of its fellow 
lyrics ; being Jieailod with a woodcut repni- 
sentiug a, mau running a sword through the 
body of another miui. ‘‘ Tiir.a’s Iliil, or JOrin’s 
Glory,” is of Birnihir import; referring yvitli 
opprobrium to Strongbow, Oliver Cromwell, 
Dutch Bill, and other historietd characters by 
whom “ wotvere wrecked with tormeutation.” 
Tlie noticeable part of tliis ballad is the 
yfitch at the end of it, glaringly difterent from 
the rest of the staff: 


Now, to conclude, God send loug life to Queen 
Vietoria, 

And that we may see our nation free from vile WIjir 
or Tory; 

May plenty smile round F.rin'slsle—may peace imd 
freedom fiourisli, 

May oil agree in unity, and broils and quarrels perish.' 


This exemplifies the trick of mouth-honour 
made inveterate iu the Irish “million,” by 
long contact with sujreriors to whom they 
feel no true submission. 

lu truth, the mass of the Irish iieople, poli¬ 
tically considered, have not one clear or even 
scmi-traiis|||a'eut notion about their griev¬ 
ances, or wishes, or aims, or means, or lovos, 
or hates, beyond this: that they recognise, 
in a way, two parties, looming in misty 
antagonism; and would (if excited to the 
jiroper pitch) do anytiiing they could think 
of, or that any one could put into their heads, 
to get tlie hotter of tub other paetv. Their 
agitators h.ave erammeA them with unscru¬ 
pulous rhetoric, and have found ignorance 
the best digester of that sort of food. They 
a^ a people of units cohering externally by 
mouldings of habit; destitute of a vital 
' bond, or common purpose. If, at tim^s, this 
people assume the shape and motion of a 
community, the force is still external, an^ as 
it wer% galvanic; for the immediate conse¬ 
quence of its withdrawal is a relapse' into 
iragm<Hrtary feebleness. 


“ Hie Irish Emigrant’s Address to his Iriish 
Landlord,” exults in the taming of the tables,, 
by which their “ honours,” the landlords, are 
to be reduced to the poor-house and India 
Ihtek (Indiau-corn porridge). It is sung to 
the tunc -of “ 0 Su.sanna, ddu’t you cry for 
me,” and opens thus; 

I'm now going to a country where 
From I'oor-rtttes I'll be free, 

For poor Ireland's going to the dogs 
As fiisl as fust can be; 

"Vou know you'd like to stop me, 

8(> I’ll do it on the sly ; 

■With me I'll lake a half-year's rent, 

Tour Honour—won’t jou cry? 

This ballad, treating, not without sarcastic 
force, of passing events and sharp actualitie.s, 
must sink fast into the ears of its audiences, 
and somewhat deejil^'too. The copy we quote 
was jmrchasi'd from two women, singing it 
loud and shrill through a town ou a fair or 
market day. They seemed to liave jdeiity of 
eager eiist()mer.s, and more !itt.entLve Ustcuei’s. 
It apjtears worth while to add some further 
extraet-;: 

1 don I believe 1 ped (he rint 
Wilhiii (ho lust three years, 

And so 1 owe voiir IJouour 
Some trifle of iirrears ; 

J inetuioii this, heeause I think 
you'd like Ui say gKixt-hye ' 

For these arrears 1 have them snug; 

Your 1 loiiour, don't yon cry. 

( 'luiriis. 

O, yoia Ilononr !—(he I’oor lionsi- is )our dart, 
Iklore, like tlmsi' liy Xaiuiiie diedpyour ehilder breaks 
your Jieart. 

“Your dart,” is vernacular for “your re¬ 
source.” Verse live, relates liow Ids .Honour 
sent his baililf; 

For fear I’d sdr the coni. 

But his ell'orts they did fail; 

For I tied him in the liarn. 

And that night I took leg-Iiail, 

Verse sev'en, proceeds— 

I hope your Tfoiumr may jiuve luck 
When all the coutiUy's waste, 

And when tlioy give out-door relief. 

May your llotioiir got a taste. 

But if fiiey build a union 
For the Jaudlords tliere to fly. 

And you get in—why, tin u I Uiiuk 
Y’our Clonour need not cry. 

And, in cobclutliug, this Irish emigran| 
(who is a very different eharacter from the 
sentimental one whtf sits upon the stile) sings 
sarcastically : 

Now, when I’m landed in New York, 

That moment 1 will get 
A gallon of mm, drink your health. 

With what I’m in your debt 

It would ap|;ear that the parallel whit^ 
has become stereotyped in tile newspaper 
phrase of “ Irish Exodus,” is not to be left 
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imperfect in tlie point of spoliation of the | 
E^ptiaus. 

“ The Poor Irish Bard ’* also descants on 
distress, endgi'ation, Dives and Lazarus, but 
in a moralising and mendicant key. His 
explanation of one of the misfortunes of the 
country, asks quotation:— 

To kill your potato crop—n'nt iLem astinJer 
By tlj« nocturnal clap of the cloud's roaring Blunder. 

which, perhaps, enables us to realise some 
amount of prophetic meauiiig in Nut Lee’s 
line, 

A mad potato on the whirlwind flics. 

This hits taken us out of the domain of 
i Party. Of songs of general Patriotism, we 
I have five; on sea-voyages, -wrecks, and ja- 
rates, eight, mdndiiig “A Lamentation (>n 
' the Loss of the Barque Edmond,” witli tli 
names of the passengers lo.st, given at foot. 
Of regular “ Parcwells to Ireland ’’ (besides 
nuinberkss iiallads that refer to or conclude 
iu America), -we, have three. ‘"T’ati-ick. f’itz- 
patriek's I’m-ewell ” presenlu a rude jjictnre 
of misery, which is uuexaggerated and 
toucliiiig. 

Tliiiac iJii-f'c long ycai-s 1 'vc lalionri d hard, as imj 
0)1 Krill's isle. 

And still was scaicclv able luy family to keep; 

My tender wife and (hildreii llivee, under ilic lilsh 
of niisery, 

Unliiiowiiloll'ieiidB and neighbours, I’ve ofU'U seen ■ 
to weep. i 

j Sad grief it seized lire lender hearf, when forced I 
I iier only cow to iiart, j 

' Ami CiinU'd • was before her face, the Poor-rates > 
for bi pay ; | 

I Cut down in all ln'i- youthful Idooui, she’s gone into | 
her silent toiy h ; 

Korloni 1 will nionrn her loss when in America. 

* 

The jiopultu' hopes of emigiiutts are thus 
expresscil;— 

Let Krin’s sotis and ilaughti'rs fair Jiow for llie 
promised land prepare, 

Amerieu, that beauteous soil, will soon your toils 
repay; 

Employment it irplenty tlicre; on beef and uiutnui 
yon eaii fare; 

From five to six dollars is your wages every day. 
Now see whul iiiouey has come o'er tliose tljrec years 
from Coliinibiu’s shore, 

But for it numbers now was laid all in their silent 
rlay; 

Caiifi rnia’s golden mines [ my boyl] are open now 
tc crown our joys, ^ 

•So all our ha^ships we ’ll dispute whi-n iu 
America. 

We have five Criminal ballads; the usual 
characteristics of which class are, that tlie 
judge is cruel, the counsel for the jirisoiier 
“noble” aud “bold,” and the piisoncr hiJii- 
self an object of decpVl“pa«hJ^ 

Tho glories of th*) great French Emperor, 
once a favourite theme, linger in two etfu- 

» Auctioned. ‘ 


sions The “ Grand Conversation on the 
iteinains of Napoleon” is immensely absurd ; 
but “ Buonaparte's Farewell to Paris ’’ de¬ 
mands our last sjiare moments for its opening 
stanza. 

I’ll visit that splendid citadel metropolis called Paris, 

Sittwted every morning by Sol’s rcfhlgent beams; 
Conjoined by blight Aurora advancing from the 
orient, 

With radiant light adumiug in pure siiining rays; 
Cuinmituding CyuUiiii to retire where the windows 
glance like lire, * 

Tlie universe admire Bieir merchandize end store. 
With Floi-u’s spreading fragi-unee tile fertile plains 
to decorate, 

To ilhnr.inat- Ihe royal Corsican ugtun to the 
Fipiieh shore. 

What follo-ws is not unworthy of this com- 
mciiocmeut; hut wc cart do no more than 
advert to tho affecting antithesis, whcrciu 
“ .Va]x>jC,.n Biiomiparbe, the conqueror of 
mitioiiM,” who “tramjiled Dukes and Earls, 
and siileudiil congregjations,” complains of 
being “ Now iu a desart isle annoyed with 
riits.” 

About a dozen miscellaneous, and half-a- 
dozen intentionally comic ballitds—sung -vvith 
ececntric choruses—go nigh to exhaust onr 
collection. ’I'he eoniic ballads have, perhaj®, 
more iiaturo and smartness thiui those of any 
other class, and tire remarkably free from 
uriproprieties: which, in some c.'ises, their 
subjects and general downrightness might 
seem to fore.ali;wlow. 

Any didaetic essay on ballads might fairly 
be expected to comnu-uee with the rcraarfc 
that a wise old writer hits said, ” Let me 
make the ballads of .a mitiou, and who wiU 
iiiity make tlie laws.” This saw (which is 
somewhat rhetorjnal in form, and exceedingly 
musty) is at least as applicidilo to melodious, 
credulous, impuLsive Ireland, as to any otlier 
country iu the world. And, certainly, in ’the 
matter of ballads—lot the laws ho what they 
may—Ireland is far enough from liaviug 
justice tloiit! to her. The humble dwellings 
of the land are jierv.aded by the natioiial 
melodies; many of which have become the 
darlings of tho world und of fame, whilst 
many others, perhaps some as beautiful, have 
never been noted down, anil are perishing 
yetu-ly, by twos Jtnd thives, or lingering only 
with an old nurse, and an old piper, hei’e and 
there. Moore’s words Hew high above these 
humble dwellings; nor have any ofthe Young- 
Ircland lyrics iu tho least succeeded in becom¬ 
ing. ill tile true sense, noijnlar. Tho sphere 
of Moore’s songs w.as tue drawing-room ; of 
young-lrelaiid’s, the Eepeal Meeting-»’oora 
and tlie Club-joom. Songs for a people niinst^ 
find their natural element beside the cottage 
hearth. Such simple aud pathetic ditties, in 
the old Irish tongue, are stUl sometimes 
heard. 

In the Englirfi tongue, the national songs of 
Trelaiid—peruaps jcomprisiug three-foui tLs of 
the national liteihiture—are such as are sung 
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about the streets and country towns, and sold 
by ■wanderiuff podlaiu; jnst such l4llads, iu 
short, as we lave quoted and described. 


A TASTE OF ADSTRI’AN JAILS. 

At the “F6to de Dieu,” in Vienna (the 
I-'rohiieichnamsfest), religions rites are not 
confined to the places of worship ;—the whole 
city becomes a church. Altars rise in every 
I .street, and high mass is ])crformfJ in the 
open air, amid clouds of inccii.se and showers 
of holy water. The Enijieror himself and his 
family swell the procession. 

1 am an English workman ; and, haviti" 
taken a cheering glass of Kroncwettcr with 
the worthy landlord of my lodgings, I saun¬ 
tered forth to observe the day\ proceedings. 
I crossed the Plat!! of St. Uliiek, and thenoe 
proceeded to the high street of Mariahilf,— 
' an important siihurb of Vienna. I pas-scd 
two stotoly altai's on iny way, and duly raised 
my hat, in ohediericeito the custom of the 
country. A little ci'owd was collected round 
the parish church of M.ariahilf; and, antici¬ 
pating tli:it a procession would pass, T took 
my stand among the rest of the o-Ypcctant 
]iojiulace. A few assistant jioliee, iu liglit 
blue-giey nuifoi-ms with gi-een facings, kept 
j the laiad. 

i A hustle ahont the church-door, and a 
!| hand of priesfis, atteuilauts, and—what pleased 
Ij me most—a tn>op of ])retty little girls came, 

I two and turn, down the stejis, and into the 
i! roafl. I remcinber nothing of the pritcession 
hut those heautiful and innocent children, 
adorned with wreaths and ribbons for the 
oCca-sion. I was thinking t)f the rosy faces J 
had left at lioine, when my reflections were 
, interrupted by a peremptory voice, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Take off yoni* hat I ” I should have 
obeyed with ahicrity .at any other moment; 
hut there wa-s something in the manner 
and tone of the “ Polizcrdiener’s” address 
which touched my pride, and made me 
I obstinate. I drew back a litlle. The order 
I was repeated ; the crowd murninrcd. 1 
! half turned to go; hut, the ne.xt moment, 
111 }’ hat uKiB struck off my head by the ixdice- 
assistant. 

What followed was mere confusion. 1 
struck the “rolizerdienerand, iu i-eturii, 
received seveml blows on the head from 
behind with a heavy stick. In less than ten 
luinntcs 1 was lodged in the policc-oftico of 
the district; my liat broken and my clothes 
beyattered with the blood which had (Iroj)pDd, 
and was still dropping, from the wounds iu 
my head. 

had full time to reflect upon the obstinate 
/vifoily which had produced this result; nor 
I,' were my reflections enlivened by the manners 
■ Si of the police-agents attached to the office. 
TTiey threatened me' with heavy pains and 
pnnishments ; and tlie Polizerdiener wliom T 
had struck, assured me, while stanching his 


still-bleeding nose, that I sltonld have at least 
“ three months for this.” 

After several hours’ waiting in the dreoiy 
office, 1 was abmptly called into the com- 
miasioner’s room. The commissioner was 
seated at a table with writing materials 
before him, and commenced immediately, in a 
sliarp offensive tone, a species of examination. 
After my name and countiy had been de¬ 
manded, lie asked: 

“ Of what religion are you 1 ” 

“ I am a Protestant,” 

“So! Leave the room.” 

I had made no edmphaint of my hmises, 
boe.ause I did not think this the proyier place 
to do so; although the man who dealt them 
was present. He liad .assisted, stick in hand, 
in taking me to the jiolice-ollice. Ho was in 
earuest conversation with the Polizerdiener, 
hut soon left the office. From tliat instant 
I never saw him again ; iior, iu spite of 
repe.ated dem,aiid.s, could I ever obtain redress 
for, or even recognition of' tlie violence I had 
suffered. 

Another wear}’ hour, and I w-as consigned 
to the care of a jioliee-soldier ; who, armed 
with sabre and stick, i-onducted me through 
the crowded city to prison. It was tlicn two 
o’clock. 

The prison, situated iu the .'^peiizler fJiisse, 
is c.allod the, “ PoIizer-ILaiiijit-l tiiTetioii.” We 
descended a narrow gut, which had no 
outlet, e.xeepl through the })risou gates. They 
were slowly opened at tlie summons of my 
conduetor. I was beckoned into a long 
gloom}’ apartment, liglitiid from one siile only ; 
and having a long counter riiimiiig ilowii its 
centre; cliaius .and Juujdcuti's hung upon the 
walls. 

An official avas standing hchiud the counter. 
He asked me abruptly: 

“ Whence come yon ? " 

“From England,” I answered. 

“Where’s that?” 

“ In Croat Britain ; close to Ji’ranci ” 

The qnestionoi’ hehind the counter cast an 
inquirriig look at my e.scort:— 

“ Is it ? ” he .asked. 

T1 le suhonlinate ai)swero<l Mm in a pleasant 
way, th.at I had spoketi tlie truth. Happily 
an Englishman, it seems, is a rarity within 
those jirison walls. 

I was p.assed into an ailjoining room, which 
reminded me of the back parlour of a Holy- 
•\vell Street clothes shop, only that it was rather 
lighter. Its sides consisted cntii’ely of sets of 
great pigcon*!iolos, each ewenpied by tljc 
hahiliments or effects of some prisoner. 

“ Have you any vivluahles 1 

“ Few enough.” My pui’se, watch, and pin 
were rendered up, ticketed, and deposited in 
one of the compartments. I was then beckoned 
into a long paved passage or corridor down 
some twenty stone st^jis, into the densest 
gloom* Presently I di^emed before me a 
massive door studded witli bosses, and crossed 
with bars and bolts. A jwlico-soldier, armed 
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' with a drawn sabre, guarded the entrance to 
PuiuBhinent^Boom, So. 1. The bolts gave 
way; hnd, in a few momenta, I was a prisoner 
within. 

Punishment Boom, No. 1, is a chamber 
i some fifteen mces long by six broad, with a 
I tolerably hij^ ceiling and whitened walla. 
^ i It has but two windows, and they are placed 

I at eaclr end of one side of the chamber. 

i They are of good height, and look out upon 
an-enclosed gravelled space, variegated with 

j a few patches of verdure. The room is 
tolerably light. On each side are shelves, as 
'! in barracks, for sleeping/ In one corner, by 
ji, the window, is a stone suik; in another, a 
I good supply of water. 

j| Such is the ])vison; but the prisoners ! 

I There were forty-eight—grcy-liaired men 
j iiuJ puny Ix'ys—all iviggcd, aiul stalking with 
I slippered feet from einl to end with ILsl- 
ji les-i eyes. Some, idl eagerness; some, eruslieil 
'I and motionless ; some, .seared and stupid ; 
j; now singing,now swe:u’ing, nowrnsldng about 
phiying at some m.ad game ; now hushed or 
' whisjjering, as llie loud voice of tlio Vater 
(or father of the ward) i.s licard .above the 
■, uj>roar, calling out “Kuke !” (“Order ! ”) 

■■ On myentratiee 1 W!is instantly .surrounded 
by a dozen of tlie younger jail-biixls, amid a 
shout of “Ivin Zuwjiehs! Ein 7m waehs! ” which 
r was not long in uuderstauding to be the 
iiiuae given to the l.a.st comer. “Was babeli 
bie ?” (Whiit has he done /) was the next 
eager cry. “ Struck .a Polizenliener ! ” “ Ei! 
das ist gut! ” \v:us the liwirty e.’cclamalion ; 
and I was a favourite iiumcdi.alely. One dirty 
villanous-looUiiig fellow, with but one eye, 

. ' .and very little liglil in tliat, Us)k to liandling 
my clothes; then iinjuired if [ liuil any money 
I “np^ above!” U]iou my answering in the 
affir'mative my popularity immediately iii- 
,1 creased. They soon made me understand 
that 1 could “ di-aw ” upon tlie pigeon-hole 
Katik to indulge in any such luxuries as beer 
■ oi' tobacco. 

People breakfast early in Vienna ; and, as 1 
■, li:ul tasted nothing since that meal, 1 was very 
, I buugiy ; but I w as not to sUu-ve; for soon wc. 
> liciii'd the groaiiing of bolts and Icjcks, and the 
Tiolice-soldier who guarded the door, ai>pe.ared, 
beariiig in his hand a red earthen jiot, sur- 
] .mounted by a round flat loaf of bread “ tbr 
'! the Euglislumm.” T took my portion with 

ii thanks, aud found that the i)i]jkiu couUuucd a 

II thick porridge imulc of lentils, ])repai'ed with 
'I meid and fat; in the midst*ot whicli was 
i; a piece of fresh boiled beef. Jl'iie cake Wiis 
|i' df a darkish colour; but good wholesome 

brejwl. Altogether, the<TOieal was not nii- 
I savoury. Many a greedy eye wat(!hed me as 
i I sat ou the end of the hai'd couch, eating 
j my dinner. One wi-etchcd man seeing that 
I did not eat all, whispered a proposal to 
‘ bai’ter his dirty nookerclueit~which he took 
olf in my presence—for half of my loaf. 1 
satisfied his desires, but declined the*rccom- 
i pease. My half-emptied pipkin was thankfully 
i 


taken by another man, tmder the pretence of !1 
“ cleaning it." 11 

One of iiiy fellow-prisoners approached me. j | 
“ It is getting late,” said he ; “ do you know ■ 1 
what you have got to do } ” i ‘ 

“No.” 

“ You are the ‘ Zuwaehs ’ (latest accession), j 
and it is your business ti> empty aud clean out 
the ‘ Kiefel ’ ” (the sink, &c.) 

“The devil!” 

“ But I dare say," he added, careles.sly, “ if 
you pay the Vater a ‘ mass-bier,’ ” (something 
less than a quart of beer), “ he will nuike some 
of the boys do it for y<iu.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Have you a rug 1 ” 

“ No.” ‘ j 

“You must Oak the Corjioral, at .eeveii I 
o’clock; but 1 dare say the Vater will find ! 
you one — for a ‘mass-bier’—if you ask j 
liiiu.” ‘ |i 

I T saw that a mass-bier would tlo a great 
dual iu an Austrian prison. | 

The Vater, who was a prisoner like the : 
rest, was .appealed to. * He was a tall, burly- 
looking ^ ouug m.an, with a frank countenance. Ii 
He hi«i ipiitted bis honest calling of butcher, j! 
and bal taken to smuggling tobacco into the ■ 
city. This is a heavy crime ; for, the growtli, '[ 
maiinfactiire, ami sale of tobacco, is a strict | 
Imiierial monojxily. Aecoi’tlLugly, bis ]>i’.tii8h- |' 
ment had been pr()i)ortionately seven!—two '■ 
year.s’ imprisonment. The sentence was now ' i 
appj'Oiieliing completion; and, on account of 
good conduct, lio Inul received the appoint- ^ 
inniit of Vater to I’uuislmicnt Iloom No. 1. 
The benefits w-’c uiuimcratud to mo with i 
open eyes by one of the prisoners—“Double il 
rations, two rugs, and a mass-bier a-day ! ” ' 

Tbi! result of my applicatiou to the Vater j 
was tlu! instant calling out of several young | 
lads, wlio crouched all day in the d.'irkest end | 
of tlie room—a eoiulcmiied comer, abounding 
iu vermiii; and I heard no more of the sink d 
:uid so forth. The next day a new New-comer | 
occupied my position. il 

At about seven o’clock the Itolts were It 
agiiiu withdrawn, the ))ondcrons doi>r opened, j 
and the Corjioral—who seemed to fill the j 
otKce of ward-iiisjiector—maiijhcd into the j 
chamber. He was jiroviiled with a small j 
note-book ami a jicjicil, iiinl made a general , 
inquiry into the wants and complaints of the ' 
prisoners. Several of tbcin asked for little 
indulgeucies. All the.s(j were duly noted 
down to bo complied with the next day— '! 
alway.s supjiosiug tluit the ju'isoner possessed ; 
a Bin.ail cajutal “up above.” 1 stepped for¬ 
ward, aud humbly made my request for a mg. 

“You!” exchdmed the Corjioral, eyeing, 
me sliarjily. “ Oh! you are the Englishm.-in ! 
—No ! ’* • 

I heal’d some one near mo mutter: So ; ' i 
stmek a pulicemau ! No mercy for him from ;, 
tlie other policemen—any of them.” • 

Tho Vater dared not‘help me ; but two of :! 
bis most intimate fi'iends made me lie down ;j 
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between them ; and, swaddled in &eir rugs, T 
paeaed the night miserably. The hard boards, 
and the vermin, effectually broke my slumbers. 

The morning came. The rules of the prison 
required tliat we should all rise at six, roll up 
the rugs, lay them at the heads of our beds, 
and sweep out the room. Weary and sore, 1 
paced the prison while these things were done. 
Even the morning ablution was coiiifortloss 
and distressing; a jx)cket-bandlcerchief serving 
but indifferently for a towel. 

Bestless activity now t»)ok full possession of 
the prisoners. There was not the pf)mhined 
shouting or singing of the prcviou.s d;iy ; hut 
there was independent action, wlucli broke 
out in various ways. Hunger had roused 
them; the prison allowiiiiec is one meal a 
day; and although, by hiishiuidiiig the .supply, 
some few might eke it out into several I'e- 
pasts, the majority had no such contiol over 
their appetite. Tall, gaimt lads, just starting 
into men, went roaming about ■with wild 
eyes, purposeless, pipkin in hand, although 
hours must elap.se before the meal would 
come. Caged beashs pahe their naiTow prisons 
with the same uniform and unvarying motion. 

At last eleven o’clock came. The ban-ed 
door opened, and swiftly, yet with a ten-ible 
restraint—knowing that the least disorder 
would cost them a Jay's dinner — the ]H'i- 
soners mounied the stone steps, and passed 
slowly, in single file, before two enormous 
caldrona A cook, provided with a long 
ladle, stood by the side of each ; tiuii, with a 
dexterous plunge mid a twist, a portion of 
porridge and a small block of hwd’were fished 
uj) and ihished into tlie pijikiu extcmled liy 
each prisoner. Anollier oflieial stood ready 
with the flat loaves. In a veiy short time, 
the whole of the prisoners w'ere served. 

Hunger seasoned the mess; and I w^as 
sitting on the bedstead-end enjoying it, when 
the police-soldier appeared on the threshold, 
Cidling me by name. 

“ 'Sou must leave—instantly.” 

“ 1 am ready,” I sjiid, starting up. 

“Have you a ing 1 ” 

“No.” 

1 hurried out into the dark passiigc. I 
was coi^ucted to the left; another heavy 
door WM Ifwsenetl, and I was thrust into a 
gloomy cell, bewildered, and fdmost speech¬ 
less with alarm. I was not alone, yomc 
half-dozen melancholy wretches croucliing in 
one comer, were disturbed by my entrance ; 
but Lalf-an-bour had scaxccly elapsed, when 
the 'police-soldier again appeared, and 1 w’jus 
hurried out. We proceeded through the 
passage by which I had first entered. In my 
way past the nest of pigeon-holes “up above,” 
some—only a few—of my valiialiles were re¬ 
stored to me. I'reseutly a single police-soldier 
led me into the open street. ! 

The lieautiful iiir and sunshine! how,I en¬ 
joyed them as we jiaased through the heart 
of the city. Bei’m Magistral, at the corner 
of the Kohlmai'kot, was our destination. Wo 


entered its porticood door, ascended the stone 
stairs, and went into a small office, where the 
most repulsive-looking official I have any¬ 
where seen, noted my arrival in a book. 
Thence we passed into another pigeon-holed 
chamber; where I delivered up my little pro^ 
perty, as before, “for its security.” A few 
minutes more, and I was safely looked in. a 
small chamber, having one window darkene<l 
by a wooden blind. My companions were a 
few boys, a courier—who, to my surprise, 
addressed me in English—and a man with 
blazing red hair. 

In this place, I passed four days, occu|Hed 
by what 1 sujjpose 1 may designate “my 
trial.” The first day wiia enlivened by a 
violent attack which the jailer made upon the 
red-heiuled man for looking out of window. He 
seized the fiery looks, and beat their owner’s 
head against the wall. T had to submit that 
day to a degrading medical cxaniiuatiou. 

On the second itay 1 was called to appeal' 
before the “ Itath," or counsel. The jirocesB 
of e.xumiuatiou is curious. Jl, is considered 
ncccssar}'- to tla* complete idiicidalioii of a 
case, that the whole life and parentage of the 
accused should be made known ; .and I was 
thus exposed to a scries of questions which I 
had never anticipiafed: — The names and 
countries of both my parents; their station ; 
the ages, iiamt;s, and liirthplaces of luy bro¬ 
thers and sisters ; iny^ own babylioo<l, educa¬ 
tion, su1)sequent behaviour, ami adventures; 
my own account, with the iniiiut.est details of 
the offence 1 luwl committed. It w*as more like 
a [U'ivato conference thiUi mi examination. The 
Bath was alom'—wif h the exception of his 
secretary, wlio diligently reconled my answers. 
While being tliu.s pci'soveriugly catechised, 
the Bath sauntered up and down; putting his 
iuteriuiuable questions in a friemlly chatty 
way, as though lie were taking a kindly 
interest in my liistory, rather than pursuing a 
Judicial investigation” When the examination 
was concluded, the secretary read over every 
word to me, and 1 confirmed the rejiort with 
my signature. 

The Bath promised to do what ho could for 
me ; and I was then aurprisej and pleased by 
the entrance ofmy eiujiloyer. The Bath recom- 
ijiendcil him to write to the English Embassy 
in my belialf, and allowed him to send m$ 
outer clothing better suited to the iuterior of 
a prison than the best clothes I had donned 
to spend the lioliday in. 

I went ba<?k to my cell with a lightened 
heart. I wiyi, however, a little disconcerted 
on my return by the courier, who relafXil 
an anecdote of » groom, of his acquaint¬ 
ance, who had persisteil in smoking a cigar 
while passing a sentinel; aud who, in pu¬ 
nishment therefor, had been beaten by a 
number of soldieis, with willow rods; and 
whoso yells of paint had been heard fer 
beyond the prison walls. What an anticipa¬ 
tion 1 ‘ Was 1 to be Amilarly carved ? I 
thought it rather a suspicions cirejumstanoe 
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that my new friend appeared to be thoroughly 
conversant witli all the details (I suspect from 
personal experience) of the police and prison 
system of Vienna. He told me (but I had 
110 means of testing the correctness of his 
information) that there were twenty Batherm, 
or Coui»ellors; that each had his private 
chamber, and was assisted by a conMeutial 
secretary; that every offender underwent a 
private.examination by the Rath appointed to 
investigate hi@ case—the Rath having the 
power to call all witnesses, and to exaniine 
them, singly, or otherwise, as ho thought 
proper ; that on every Thursday the “ Eatlis- 
herm ” met in con chive ; that each Rath 
brought forward the particular cases wliich 
I he had investigated, explained all its bearings, 
I attested his report by documentary evidence 
I prepared by his secretai-y, and pronounced 
his opinion as to the amount of punishm^ut 
to be inflicted. The question was then decid' d 
by a majority. 

On the third day, I was suddcidy sum¬ 
moned before the Rath, and found myself side 
by side with my accuser. He was in private 
clothes. 

; “ Herr Tuoi,” exclaimed the Rath, trying 

i] to pronounce iny name, but utterly disguising 
jj it, “you have misinformed me. The con- 
I stable says he did not hmek your hat off—ho 
I only pulled it off.” 

1 I smhered to my stateiuent. The Polizcr- 
I dicner nudged my elbow, and wlii.spered, 
i “ Don't be alariued—it will not go liard with 
i you.” 

i “ Now, constalile,” said the Rath ; “ what 
harm have you suffered in this afliiir 1 ” 
j “My uiiitbrm is .stained with blood.” 

! “ Fro.m jay liead ! ” J exclaimed. 

“ From my nose,” inteiqiosod the Polizer- 
dienor. ^ 

“ In any case it will wash out,” said the 
Rath. 

“And you,” he added, turning to me,— 
“are you willing to iudemuify this man for 
damage done 2 ” 

I assented ; and was tlicii removed. 

On the following morning I was again sum¬ 
moned to idle Ratli’s clnuubcr. His secretary 
—who was alone—met me witli smiles and 
congratulations : he announced to me the sen¬ 
tence—^four days’ imprisonment. I am afraid 
I did not evince that degree of pleasure which 
was expected from mo; but 1 thanked him; 
was removed; and, in iuiothcr hour, was 
reconducted to I^nishincnt liftoni. No. 1. 

The four days of sentenfc formed the 
lightest part of the adventure. My mind 
was at ease : I knew tke worst. Additions 
to my old companions had arrived in the 
interval. We had an artist among us, who 
was allowed, in consideratiou of his talents, 
to retain a sharp cutting implement fasliioncd 
by himself from a fl^t pieep of steel—^knives 
and books being, as the most dangerous objects 
in prison, rimdly‘abstracted from \is. He 
manufactarea limdacapcs in straw, gummed 


uixm pieces of blackened wood. Straw was i 
obtained, in a natural state, of green, yellow, 
and brown ; and these, when requii-ed, were 
converted into differently-tinted reds, by a 
I few hours’ immersion in the KiefeL lie also 
kneaded bread In the hand, until it became as 
hard and as plastic as clay. This he modelled 
into snuff-boxes, (with strips of i-ag for lunges, 
and a piece of whalelione for a spring,) 
draughts, ches-s-men, itipr-bowls, and other 
articles. When diy, they became hard and 
serviceable; and he sold them among the 
prisoners and the prison oHicials. He ob- ! 
taiued thus a number of comforts not afforded 
by the prison regulations. 

On Sunday, I attended the Catholic chapel 
attached to the prison—damp unwholesome 
cell. I stood among a knot of prisoners, 
enveloped in a nauseous vapour; whence' 
arose musty, mouldy, rotten, effluvia which 
gradually overpowered my senses. I felt 
tliem leaving me, and tottered towards the 
door. 1 was promptly met by a man who j 
seemed provideil for emergencies of the kind ; ' 
for, ho held a vessel of cold water; poured : 
some of it into my Lands, and directal me to ; 
Ijutlie my temples. 1 partly recovered ; and, 
faint and dispirited, staggei'ed back to iho 
lirisDii. I had not, however, lain long upon i 
my bed (polished and slippery from constant 
use), when the prison gnai’d came to my ; 
aide, hrihling in his hand a smoking basin of i 
egg soup “ for the Englishman.” It was sent | 
by the mistress of the kitchen. I received the I 
offering of a kind heart to a foreigner in j 
trouble, with a blessing on tlie donor. : 

On the following Tuesday, after an im- j 
prisoiiment. of, in all. nine days, dining which ' 

I hiul never slept witlioul my clothes, T was | 
discharged from the jn-isoii. In ninembranco j 
of the place, 1 brought .away with me a straw ; 
landscape and a bread snuff-box, the works 
of the iirison artist. 

On reaching my lodging I looked Into my 
box. It was empty. 

“Where are my books and p.ipers'?” I . 
asked my landlord. 

The police had taken them on the day after 
my arrest. 

“And my bank-notes ? ” 

“ Here they .‘U’c ! ” exclaimed my landlord, 
triumphantly. “ I expected the police ; I ; 
knew you had money somewhere, so I took ; 
the liberty of searching until I found it. The i 
police made particuUu- inquiries about your 
cash, and went away disappointed, taking the 
other things with them.” 

“ Would they have appropriated it ? ” 

“ Hem! Very likely,—^under pretence of 
paying your expenses.” 

On application to the police of the distriiA, : 
I received the whole of my effects back. One j 
of my books was detained for about a week ; ; 
a member of the police having taken it home j 
to read, and being, as I apprehend, a slow i 
reader. i 

It was matter of great astonishment, both 
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to iny Mends and to the police, that I 
escaped with so slight a punishment. 


THE LINNET-HAWKEE. 

, 1 MBT, ill a close City square, 

A Linnet-hawker, hawking loud; 

And, tliough small melody was tliere 
To draw a inenifaer from the crowd, 

A jnoiunfril thought went with his sung, 
Tliat seoretly attracted me: 

So, fixed I stood, and brooded long, 

WliUe tints he chimed in rndest key;— 

“ Liimets, linnets, full-song linnets, U1" 

The fledgling bliss, the wavy flight, 

The f^thery eestacies that flow 
From freedom in the airy light. 

The little captives may not know. 

Of tlieir own birthright robb'd, alas! 

Wliat voice of anguish might they lift 
In miisic for the time that was— 

Betrayed by so divine a pft! 

Iiiuncts, liimets, fall-song Huuels, 0! 

Far from tlieir woodland joys are they ! 

For, fur from tlic forsaken uest. 

And from their parents fiir away! 

Who sit and broial with vacant breast 
Amid file souliglu on tbc leaves, 

Wiere now a fitful song tbey sing 
Of sorrow tliat more inly grieves. 

And will not hope in iinytliing; 

Idunets, liimets, fuU-suiig liimets, ()! 

Dntiiow—since evil has its good— 

A latent truth the soul knows w ill; 

Wliut mission have the stolen hrood 
lu this great City's depths to dwell 
ft is to eheur the sick at iieort 
With Eden songs of Soniitry days ; 

Of gross, and bidm for every siiioi't; 

Of freshness, flowers, nud woodland ways. 
Liuiicts, liuiieis, full-song liimets, O ! 

And, through tlieir little tliroats, a stream 
Of sweet uupulsive song wUl flow; 

To some—a yearning and a dream ; 

To idl—a sweet relief from woe. 

Heard, spirit-like, the tide to stem 
Of toiling men, who muse and inuaii 
To breathe the woods again!—for them. 

Old Littnet-liawkcr, still sing on: 
linnets, liunebs, full-song linnets, 0! 


A DUTCH FAMILY PICTURK 

Thjsiie ik. a class of our fellow-subjects in 
the East which appears to have been some¬ 
what unfairly dealt with by writers of Indian 
books and Colonial historians, inasmuch as no 
notice htis been taken of them, save in some 
of the official returns of the THipulation issued 
by She Colonial Office, in which, by the way, 
they figure rather prominently as regard 
number. I allude to tlie burtrher inhabitants 
of our large colonial towns within the tropics. 

In Europe, the term “Burgher” was implied, 
in olden days, to all citizens, or dwellers in 
prinmpal town% eairying on trades or pro- 
lesdopfl jherein. In the East, or, rather,' 


within the tropics, it is used to designate the 
descendants of old Portuguese and Dutch 
colonists—a class at once numerous and re> 
spectable. At the Cape colony tbey form the 
majority of settlers; but, in the tropical settle¬ 
ments of Ceylon, Singapore, &c., they are 
greatly outnumbered by other races. When 
the former ishind was t^en possession of bv 
the British forces, many of the Dutch civil 
servants returned to Holland or went onto 
Java; but very many were too poor to travel, 
or pi-eferred remaimng where they had been . 
born. Their descendants have continued to 
fill many leading po.sts in the colonial estab- 
lishiiients, and nearly all the minor appoint¬ 
ments in the Judicial and Revenue Depart¬ 
ments ai’e b^towed upon these and the 
Portuguese burghers. 'Ihe Dutch have been, 
and are to this day, very careful not to inter¬ 
marry with any Cingalese; thus their habits 
and their chavactei's have undergone but 
little change. The Portuguese, ou Hie other 
baud, have been far less scrupulous on this 
pomt; ;md their descendants of the present 
day are to be seen of every shade and grade— 
from the well-clad medical student, to the 
h:df-starvcd, half-naked street-sweeper, or 
the bazaai'-keeper. 

Until very recently, there was little, if an}', 
social iutercourse between the European and 
burgher classesa line of demarcation had 
been drawn between the. two races, wbieh vei'y 
few dared to pass. This extended to such 
of the proscribed colonists as held im{K)rtiUit 
posts under Govenuueut, who, while their 
abilities and cbaractci’s were owned and 
respected by their Euro])caii fellow-civilians, 
found no .admittance within the thresliold of 
their homes. 

If, howevei’, the English colonists contrive 
to monopolise the best berths in the service, 
the burghers have managed to secure to 
themselves the most comfortable dwellings, 
with the best gardens. The same jealous 
cxehiaiveness which has so conifjletely sepa¬ 
rated these two classes, impels the Euro¬ 
pean to take up his resideuce in a quarter 
as far removed as possible from the suburbs 
usually occupied by the burghers. The 
English merchants and civil servants will be 
found located along tiie edge of some high 
road, within a veiy small patch of bunit-up 
paddock, once green. Tlieir tenements are 
of no particular order, being mostly long 
rambling white-washed places, very like huge 
rahbit-lintches. A few palms occasionally 
make an attcnipt at shading the dusty hot 
verandah in front; while small tufts of 
cinnamon-bushes aro to be seen withming 


away in the parched sand, evidently diegasted 
with their circumstances. How different the 
dwellings of the burghers! Some of these, it is 
true, are iu the midst of the pMiA, or native 
town, but most of themi wUl be found scat¬ 
tered about ip quiet shady lauea. Many are 

S uite hidden from the passev-by, amidst a 
ense little forest of rose-bushes, 






'ftrtjygrttBTig-—concealed amidst leaves and 
flowevs as snugly] as though they •were so 
many huge red^rieked birds’ nests. 

It is seldotn, indeed, that anything occurs 
to break the dull monotony of life in the 
East. With no public amusements, no public 
promenades, oolouists seldom meet each other 
save at the churdies. There are, however, 
a few days in the year when a little change in 
, this clock-work existence takes place amongst 
the burgher population; when grim-luoking 
Dutchmen relax the stern rigidity of their 
bronzed features, and assume some gay suit of 
many colours. When portly sleepy domes 
rouse up for the emergency, startle the quiet 
i family nails with Ihwr busy tongues, and 
I scare the old watch-dog -with the vivid bril- 
' Honey of new ribands and clean lace. One of 
I these very few and much-prized occasions is 
i New “i'ear’K Day. 

In the allenioon of the first day in Janu¬ 
ary, IB&O, I strolled out from the old, ram- 
■ iding, crumbling fort of (Jolombo, over a very 
shaky wooden drawbridge, through the broad 
prim-looking streots of the native town. The 
weather was line; that is to say, pai'chiiigly 
hot; the sky was undimmed by a single cloud. 
The bland sea-bi’ceze played coyly with the 
j feathery foliage of the tall pdms and arckas, 
i and Waved ;tgainst the azure sky many a 
^ top of broad-leaved briglit green bauauiis. 
; The native bazaar, at the comer of the town, 

I with one end jutting out upon t.ho sea, wa.s, 
! lor (lUco, clofui.and gay. The dejdcrs in fish, 

I fruit, and curry-stulFs, appcitreil to have put 
■!! ou new clothes with the New Ye.T.r. Tlie 

huge white tiu'bans, and gilt-edged muslui 

II scarfs, glistened in the noonday sun ; and 
II gorgeous, many-coloured vests mid wrappers 

vied, in the'brilliancy of their tints, with the 
inany-hued piles of fruits and balmy llowers. 
i The vei'y fwli and vcgetidiles .appeared cleaner 
! than usual; while spIco.s, condiments, and 
; sweetmeats looked down from many a loaded 
■j shelf to tempt the p!vs8cr-by. 
j Leaving this motley scene, where the song 
of the Uindoo dancers blended in wild har¬ 
mony with the Cingalese tom-tom, or drum, 
I passed on to Mie heart of the dwelling-place 
of the middle-class of Burghera. 

Before every house was on ample verandah, 
partly veiled by an open bamboo curtain. In 
these lofty cool retreats, were seated the many 
families of the place, receiving or paying the 
good wishes of tlie season. sOnce upon a 
time, the streets were graced by iws, on 
either side, of sliady spreadlug*«oari[ya trees, 
Ubnding over th£ footways, and peeping in at 
the vei'audahs, to see the imnates were 
getting on; winking the large eyes of their 
yellow tulip flowers at tlie daughters, and 
enticing pretty bii'ds to come and sing 
amongst we leafy branches. But this was 
in We good old days <ff sleepy Holland. Now, 
all. are gone—green Roughs, winking flowers, 
and si^Dg-bii^. More’s the pity 1 

’As X'pawed along, t met many groups 


of old, young, and ntiddle-a^ed, evidently 
families, in Ml burgher houday costume. 
They were, in each case, followed, by two or 
niore turbaned fierce-looking domMtics, bear¬ 
ing enormous trays, pUed up with something 
hidden from vulgar gaze by flowing veils of 
muslM I could not help calling to uuind the f 
processions of slaves, in the Arabian Nights, l! 
which we are informed followed the steps of i 
caliphs and sorcerers, bearing with' them . ; 
huge presents of precious things from sub-, 
terraneau worlds. I watched some of these i 
domestic embassies, and perceived that they ; 
entered the houses of some of the - neigh-' ! 
boars ; there was a great fluster and buatle, ' j 
smd no end to the talking and laughing in* I 
the great verandahs. I entered the dwell- j! 
hig of a Dutchman to whom I was known, jj 
and found one of these family groups within, 'i 
A mre merry scene it was. The dejuita- ![ 
tiou had just sirrived ; friends were sLiking i' 
hands ; the great black slave of the “Arabian i 
Nights ” uncovered the hidden treasures on l' 
the tray, and, lo ! tliere were discovered—not 
piles of glittering sequins, and emeraid.s, 
and rubies, as I had expected, but a few : 

bunches t)f ytdlow plantains, some green ,! 
oranges, a handful of bines, half-a-dozon pine- .j 
a])ples, and a hoinely-looking cake frosted if 
with sugar. These were the universal New '' 
Year olferlngs .amongst that simple com- ,j 
inuidty, given os tokens of good-feUowshij* 

Olid iieighboniiy feeling; and, as sue)), 
welcomed and cheerfully re,spouded to. Little '( 
corpulent glasses of conlials, or sehiedam, ] 
were handed round amongst all aiTivals, rid) j 
or poor; good wishes were exclimiged; a few 
stale jokes were cracked ; hiquiries were made i, 
for the grandmother who was too intiriu to j| 
join the )iarty; and away went the ueighlioui s |; 
with another slave and another heapof hidden I; 
gilts, to the next acquaintance. These pro- 
scuts arc not cunflued among opiuls ; the {; 
must iimuble menial scra^ies a few chullies . 
together for the occasion, and lays at his ji 
ma8ter'.s feet an oblation of fruits and flowers, i' 
The very “grass-cutter,” the iniso]ai)le i' 
hangor-ou of stables, couti-ives, somehow, ij 
to get a few pines .and plantains on a blue- il 
and-white dish ; and, poverty-stricken though, i* 
slie be, pours out her simple gifts before her jl 
master with gentle dignity. i| 

Group after group went through tlje town. ;■ 
Gay parties continued lo amuse themselves in 
many a dusty veraudali. Scores of meer¬ 
schaums sent forth circling clouds of fragrant 
white smoke ; while many a dreamy Dutch¬ 
man nodded in his high-backed, richly-caiwed 
chmr of elwny. The hour of vespers an- i: 
proaehed. There were heard dozens of bttW ; 
tinkling bells ; and forth came seSres of dam¬ 
sels clad in pure white. Again the dusty streets . 
wore busy and alive, and many of the good j, 
CathoUc verandahs lost them chief cliarmcrs. i 
Straying onward from tliis bustling neigh¬ 
bourhood, I reached the outskirts of the town, j' 
where ore to be seen some of the prettiest and : | 
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tiioM’ Tvtired of the burghers’ dscellings. 
' -.These are mostly fine old maoBioos of red 
brick, with solid, grim-looking gable-ends 
frowning down upon the old rus^^tes, and 
the gi-oat round well by the forest of plantoin- 
trees. I found myself standing before one 
^ these, in a aweet green lane lined with 
lofty padma, apreadi^ gorekaa, and huge 
India-rubber, treea. 'fiie heavy wall in front 
hid the sturdy mansion from my view ; but, 
the gates being open, I obtained a peep of 
the Oriental paradise within. Jtare old fruit- 
trees on the grass-plot wero well laden 
with clustering, many-coloured fruit! They 
must have been in bearing when the old gen¬ 
tleman in the easy chair, and the pink cotton 
trousera and black skull-cap, was a mere 
child. How cool the place looked amidst all 
that dense green foli.igc ! One might almost 
have caught a cold in the head by merely 
looking in at the gate. The sun evidently 
never troubled the little children playing on 
the grass nnder the thick clusters of mangoes, 
Bour-sops iujd pl.antains ; except, perha]»s, for 
a few minutes at noon. What a jolly old 
house it was, to be sure, with verandahs as 
large as the Burluigtoii Ai’cade in J-iomlon ; 
and such windows! They looked like so 
many roofs of hot-houses let sideways into the 
walls; and, as ts the doois, one might have 
fancied, from their size, that the family were 
in the habit of keeping their carriage in the 
. back parlour, or setting out the dinuoi-table 
in tlie doorway: there would have been 
abundance of room in cither case, and a little 
to spare, too ! 

Inere were nice beds of flowers on each side 
of the large grass-plot, and orange-trees; and 
the passer-by peeping in far enough, as I did, 
might have caught a glimpse of one or two 

E of small pretty feet, and laces to match, 
m away cosily among the roses and 
oleanders. Well, tho.se are nice, quiet, en¬ 
joyable places, and much better than the hot 
dusty dignified rabbit-hutches of the English 
»n the other aide of the fort! 

I passed on, as my fancy led me, until I 
came to another stout Dutch residence, which 
pleased 4ie, though not so much as the other 
one had done. It was altogether another de¬ 
scription of house, though doubtless pleasant 
enough in its w&y. It stood close upon the 
road, with all the garden behind it, so that 
one saw nothing but red bricks and little 
Dutch tiles. There was no peeping in, there, 
through any open gates; no catching the 
daughters quietly among the flowers. 

The owner of the house chanced to be en¬ 
joying his evening pipe in the capacious door¬ 
way ; and, seeing me surveying the premises, 
he at once "rose from bis quiet seat and bade 
me welcome. When he learnt my desire to 
examine his mansion, he gladly conducted me 
through the great rooms to the garden. The 
principal room.or hall was of enormous mag- 
nitude. I believe you might have driyen a 
stage-coach, with very frisky leaders, round 


the dinner4alde without fear touching the 
army of chairs ranged along the waJb. I 
could almost hmey %e buildw had made a 
mistake, and roofed in a good part of the rimd. 
I looked up, and thought I should neyer get 
a sight of tne roofing, and wondered whether 
the sparrows building their neats so high 
there, ever felt giddy and fell down u|Km the 
dinner-table. The other rooms were smaller, 
but all spacious enough, imd well filled with 
ebony and calamander furniture. On the 
whole, the mansion was elegant and refined. 
There was a degree of polish about the win¬ 
dows, and a sort of rakisimess in the couch- 
covers and ottoman drajiery, which struck me, 
while the very screen in the doorway had a 
jaunty air which there was no resisting. 

Eight and left from the large house^ ex¬ 
tended, backward, two ranges of sleeping 
apartments and stores, with long stone ter¬ 
races, tilled with flowering shrubs in gigantic 
pr)ts. At the farther end were rows of huge, 
su-spiciously-shaped jars, looking as though 
they belonged to Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. At the termination of this pottery, 
were wide flights of steps leading to a neatly- 
laid-out garden, full of the richest flowers, 
and greenest shrubs, and most tempting fruit- 
trees, the eye ever saw, or fancy pictured. 
There was a small fountain in the midst, with 
a seat by the side, and round it lay scattered 
children’s toys. 

On the whole, this was a pretty place, but 
not so natural and hoine-like as the other; 
besides, the stiff terrace and the jars of the 
Forty Thieves rather marred its beauty. 

Such houses are mostly the dwelling-places 
of old Dutch families, the heads of which may 
be lawyers, or dejmty registrars, or chief 
clerks ill a government ofiice, and are none the 
worse for that. Bui, when I mention Dutch¬ 
men, by the bye, do not let any one for a 
moment picture to himself the burly, bright- 
visagedjniany-breeched gentry of friend Knick¬ 
erbocker ; that race has died out long since, 
within the tropics. Nankeen trousers, a white 
jacket and waistcoat—all fitting pretty closely 
on a rather slim-built figure—with a modern 
London beaver, make up the Externals of the 
Dutch burghers of the East. 

Determined to see all that related to the 
day among the burghers, I had accepted 
an invitation from a Dutchman, a worthy 
book-keeper grown grey in the service of 
one of the fouling merchants, to join an 
evening party at his house. I arriv^ there 
between eight and nine o’clock* and found old 
Samuel Kugpor at ^e door, anxiously awmtiAg 
me. I was at once introduced to Mrs. Kngper, 
a portly dame, whom I found seated in solenm 
silence, on a huge ottoman, at one end of 
the long room. In vain I . uttered mnume- 
rablo speeches, foil of compliiu^t; equally 
useless were my inqubries after her family. 
The lady, I found, undsvatood not one word 
of English; and thfo is the case with most of 
the feg^e members these iamihes. 
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•' The room we were assembled in, was one 
of the huge warehonse-Iooking places I have 
aJre^y described. There were acres of glass 
ia the walls. You could see all that was 
going on in the supper-room, everything in 
the garden, and not a little in the bed-rooms. 
In front of these fields of windows, were long 
rows of seats nearly all occupied by Dutch 
and Portuguese ladies of every age. They 
presented a strange contrast to the merry 
parties 1 had beheld in the day-time. AH 
the fun and jollity were gone. It was not 
etiquette to laugh or to speak aloud before 
the dancing began, and so all sat stiff and 
•silent, like so miiny mummies. Had our as¬ 
sembling been for a funeral, or lor reading 
a will, the solemnity of the company could 
scarcely have been greater. It w.-us painful. 

! Our host, however, (tossessed good-humour 
, enough for lialf the party ; he was all smiles, 
i from the heel of his shoe to the tips of his 
; grey hair. More than once, 1 caught him 
I rushing out into the garden to have a hiugh 
jj all to himseli'. The wife wa.s quite anotlier 
j, sort of person: happy enough, no doubt, if 
: she could but Imve i'elL i^uite sure about 
ij the supper: but 1 could see the cares of fifty 
|l years of muHagatawny written on her brow. 
I, Half a century of obstinate bad cooks, 

i| and impertinent ai/ahs, to .s.ay iiotliing of two 
l| generations of hooping-cough, siriall-j)Ox, and 
; mea.slps, is surely trial enough for any ordi- 
; nary woman. It had had its effects upon 
I Mrs. Kugpcr. 

The young men grotipcd themselves .about 
jj a« we sec soldiers on * jiai'ade-grounil: some 
' were formiug into squares, a few into single 
|i line: otbei‘s,agaLn,were leading oil'in columns, 
}• A few ofthe knowing shots were thrown outin 
I advance as sharp-shooters, and in:ide attacks 
! on the feiualo forces, entrenched on the sofas 
I and ottomans ; but witliont any visible effect. 

' ’ The mojiotouy of this cuvions scene was at 
length broken by the entrance of a swarm of 
fierce-looking domestics, swathed ami tnr- 
baiied in rich profusion, bearing before them 
i' little square stands—a sort of card-table.s in 
reduced circumstances—wjiich they placed 
i with all duw solemnity before the dumb 
ladies on the sofas. 

Other gay-looking servants followed, with— 
r What would the reader imagine ? Nectar or 
sherbet ? No ; with huge tureens of reeking 
j‘ hot tovf ! The gentlemen proceeded to p>ar 
i out libations of mullagatav^y into divers 
soup-plates on the little Ciird-tables. It was 
curious to see how animated th% ladies became, 
j %nd how very kindly they took to the smoking 
beverage; evidently as ifot as capsicums and a 
godd fire could make it. I lould but wonder 
of what material their tnroats were con¬ 
structed ; and, when I perceived that the 
Soap was followed by hecatombs of cake and 

f oblets of hot-spicea wine, ‘I felt as if on fire. 

'he thermometer it) the large open vqrandah, 
ot^Wde, stood at somewhere about ninety de¬ 
grees ; yet these scalding potations were swal¬ 


lowed as though hrom an ioe-house. 

The houest, warm-hearted burghers, feeling, no 
doubt, the soothing influence of the feast, pre¬ 
pared to add to their enjoyments by a dance. 

The squeaking notes of an old violin, 
accompanied by a brace of tom-toin% diliused 
activity into the hitherto dull assemidy. The 
dance was led off by—I perspim freely as I 
think of it—the hostess and myself It was 
none of your sleepy, walking a&rs, such as 
may be met with in English society, bat a 
regular hard-working quadrille, such a one ' 
as you might fancy Laplaiulei-s would enjoy 
iluruig one of their severe winters. I, need 
not relate my sufferings during tliat time df 
trial. Suffice it to say, that when 1 staggered 
out into the cool shrubbery, T found myself in 
a condition which could scarcely have been 
worse if I had spent a morning with the Fire- 
king, in one of his favourite ovens. 

Dancing was followed by some very in¬ 
different native theatricals, performed on the 
lawn behind the house; of which dancing 
girls, snakes, and *a concert of tom-toms, 
formed a portion, much to the enjoyment of 
the guests, who seemed not difficult to please. 
And wh.i,t a good thing that is ! 

I felt no inclination for more dancing, or 
to pirtakc of the enormous su)*per which I 
perceived to bo in course of preparation, and, 
accordiugiy, left unperceived, flung myself 
into my iialauquin carriage, and baile the 
driver go home. The night was then mag¬ 
nificent. A bright and lovriy moon flung many 
a new charm among the goigcous foh'age that 
waved and lightly danced in the cool sea- 
breeze. The vast Indian Ocean broke peace- i 
fully in pbosphorescent curling waves along a 1 
pebbly shore. Tlie air was soft iuid sull, 
broken only by fitful echoes from some 
merry-raakiiig party in the distance. 

My drive took me by the sea-shore, and, as 
I lay gazing out upon the far ocean, I noticed 
a little black shadow on the horizon, like a 
ship, or like the shadow of some monstrous 
winged thing. 1 was tired of looking, and ■ 
sleepy withal; so, I lay back and dozed. I 
looked out again, luid started to find how 
dark it had become. Ihc hoi’se-keeper, too, i 
was urging the animal to its utmost speed. 
The little black speck on the horizon had 
swollen to a mighty, hideous mass of thunder¬ 
cloud. Already half the heavens were 
shrouded in pitchy darkness. I opened ray car¬ 
riage windows and looked out. The storm was 
coming up with giant strides ; some distance 
out at sea, a wiiU of smoking, hissing, bub¬ 
bling rain joined the clouds and waters, and 
shut out all bt'yond. I could hear that 
mighty catiurict of tempest fall with a roai;- 
ing sound, nearer and nearer. "Before me, all 
was dark and stormy: behind, the many 
groves of waving palms stilj slept in moonlit 
beauty. The distant hills were clear and 
Ixild, and seemed so near as though my voice 
could reach them. 

It was in vain my horse was urged onward; 
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l^ 'Btorid was swifter than any thing. 


and, from its darkened crest, loud peals of 
thunder burst. I have been in many a storm 
in my day, but this was the most munificent 
I ever saw. To go onward became absolutely 
impossible; so fiCTce was the tempest. The 
driver, therefore, turned the horse’s head 
away from the sea, and patiently sat it out. 
Peal after peal of thunder rent the air. It 
seemed as though all the powdei’-magaziues 
in the world were being blown up. First, 
there was a cracking and splitting, as of 
gigantic sheets of metal tom asunder; then, 


a neavy i-^oung, use leu- inouaauu loaueu 
wagons being gs^oped aci'oss an iron bridge. 
The air was no longer darkened ; every foot 
of atmosphere seemed alive with lightning- 
life. By the ghu-e, 1 could see some of the 
noble palms—at least seventy feet high— 
bending to the gale like willow wands, and 
literally sweeping the ground with their 
' feathery leaves. More t\;an one upon that 
terrible night, was shivered into splinteis 
by the lightning; and many a stubboi’ii one 
that would not bend lay crushed aud helpless 
on its s.aucly grave. 

The howlmg of the wind, the thundcr- 
praJ.s, the heavy pattering of the huge rain- 
ilroijs, hud well-nigh stunned me. In nature, 
however, as with man, the fiercest outbreaks 
•are the soonest quelled. In half-an-hour the 
moon shone out again in undhnmed beauty. 
The air was calm and hushed ; and the parched 
earth and herbs, grateful for such a copious 
draught, sent many a fragrant blessing on the 
breeze, to tell theu* tbunl:s. 

, ^ C HIP S. 

STltKET-CAB KEFORM. 

A IiWTLE “common sense on wheels”* 
has travelled to us lately from Munieli. A 
lady gives us a description of a uew hackney- 
coach which has been recently sot up iu that 
city Tlie new droschy,” she says, “ is a 
beautiful little carriage which bolus two 
persons, ^d has, altogether, a very elegant 
' appearaiK^ You pay, for two persons, twelve 
kreutzers, or foui'pence per liour. There is a 
printed tariff fastened up in each vehicle; 
and, the drivers are so civil, that it is quite a 
pleasure to pay them. They give you change 
so natiiir.aUy, that I cannot get over my asto- 
aisliuient. I only wish our cabmen were 
ever likely to become such respectable indi¬ 
vidual^ 'There are various rules attached to 
fiwMittriff. One is, that each droschy, after 
dt||Kj must have a couple of lamps, for tho 
^ of ^bich the passenger must pay two 
(hardly more thau a. halfpenny) per 
>qtiai’ter of an hour. After midnight tlie ^e 
isdonbled.” 

‘ A feeble attempt has Uitoly been made in 
Xiondoaitb reduce cub-fares to sixpence per 
' * goaVi>l.'lfl.,pai{e(!l ' ' 


mile; but as only one or twp baelcne^ pro¬ 
prietors have combined for Utot objwt, it lias 
had no succes!). Not only mxist fme ikees be 
reduced, but the vehicles must be impaioved. . 
It would be advisable if carriages, similar to 
the Munich droschys, were started for tbe . 
accommodation of the public, at even a. 
higher tariff thau that applicable to ordinary 
cabs. 

On this point we fully concur with a writer 
in the “ Daily News,” who says, “We would, 
recommend that at least two classes of fares 
should he established. At present one jvays 
as much fur a ride in a dilapidated night cab, 
as for dashing along in the best-appointed 
Hansom. It may hai)peu that a ladj, daintily 
dressed for a ball, is put into a velucle whose 
last occupant was an adipose butcher from 
Newgate Market; or a broker with au un¬ 
sound feather bed. Superior carriages must 
be set up in imitation of the voituresen rmue 
of PiU’is, at eiglitpeuce, or even a shilling per 
mile.” 

The sjiinc writer also recommends that, to 
ju'oveut disputes, an official list of distances 
sliould be compiled and stuck up in each 
vehicle. “The failure of the Commissioners 
of Police to construct such a table is no 
proof that tho task is impossible ; although 
it would be both tetlious .and difficult. A 
committee, com|xised of Mr. Nelly, of the 
‘ Post eftice Directory,’ Captain Liu'com, and 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, could construct .a 
table of tliat sort, wbicli would be satisfactory 
to all parties.” 


MY FlilST PLACE. 

Mr fatlier died before I can remember any¬ 
thing. My mother had a bard life ; aud it was 
all that she could do to keep herself tind me. 
We lived in Birmingham, iu a house where 
there were many other lodgers. Wo had ojily 
one room of our own ; and. when my mother 
went out to woik, she locked the door and 
left me there by myself. Those were dre.ary 
days. When it wiu summer, and the bright 
suii shoue iu at the window, I Kiought of the 
green fields tluit I used to sec sometimes on 
Sundays, and I longed to be sitting under a 
shady tree, watebiiig the little lambs, and 
all young things that could play about, 
When it was winter', 1 used to sit looking 
at the empty ^ate, and wishing to see the 
bright blaze ^whioh never came. When 
mother wont away iu the winter monung*, 
she told me, to run-about to warm myself; 
and, when 1 wiis tired aud began to feel 
cold, to get into tbe blankets on the be<L 
Many long aud weai'Isome hours. 1 passed iu 
those blaukets ; listening and listening to 
evmry step upon the stiura, expecting to heat* 
mother’s step. At times Ifelt very lonely; tutd 
fancied/as it began to gro# dorker and darker, 
that 1 could sue large strange shapes riut^^ 
before me ; .and, though I xoigut knOw that it 
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i 'WOB QO^ 'Qty feoniMt that 1 looked at, or a T cannot reniembw, vhat happened for ii, 
gown oi ino&er’e hanging up behind the door, long time afterwacda; fw | waa very ill, and 
or Bonoiethittg at the top of the old cupboard, was taken to my aunt’s faous^ Z Was veiy 
the thu^ seemed to grow larger and huger, miserablo when 1 got better amn. I felt 
and I locdcdd and looked till I became so quite alone in the world; for wongh aunt 
frightened, that I covered my head with was kind, her kindness was not like mother’s 
tlrn blanket, and went on L’stening for mother’s kindness. Wlienever 1 could get to be by 

I return. What a joyful sound to me was the myself, I used to think of poor mother; and 
j sound of the key put into the door-lock! It often in the long long nights I would lie 
;| gave me courage in an instant; then I would awake thinking about Jicr, fancying that die 
jl throw away the blanket; and, raising my was neai', saying tilings to comfort me. Poor 
j head witli a feeling of defiance, would look mother! 

[, round for the things that had frightened mo, Time p^ed on, and by degrees I began to 
!j »>s if to say, “I don’t care for yon now.” feel happier; for through the interest of a 

I I Mother would light the fire, bring something kind lady—a Mm Jones—i was got into a ■ 

]| from the basket, and cook our supper. She school, where I was kept entirely, and taught 

j, would then sit and talk to me, and I felt so not only reading, writing, arithmetic, and to, 

I happy that J soon forgot all that had gone do needle-work; but was also taught how to 

'j before. <lo every bi’anch of household work, so as 

II Mother could not always get work. I to qindify me to be a servant. At the age of 

■j; was glad then ; for those da)s were the sixteen, suitable places were provided for the 

1 . Sundays of my life; — she was at homo girls. 

! all day; and although wi! often had notliiiig I i):u!8 over my school-days. They wero 

|j to eat but bread and potatoes, .she had her ver,v liappy ones ; bfit, when 1 was selected to 

l' tea ; and the potatoes always tasted to me at be the servant of a liuly in Loudon, 1 was veiT i| 

ij these times better than they ditl on other miserable at parting from everybody that I j 
days. Mother was not a scholar, co she knew in tlie world, and at going among ! 

could not teach me much in that way; but strangera who would not love me one bit. I 

she taught me how to kecji our room clean It rained heavily on the <lay I left; and ! 
i and froe from dust. 1 did not know iiiiicli of everytliing to be seen out of the window of !i 

I other children ; hut 1 had a little cousin the railway train looked dismal and dripping !| 

.about my own age, who eaino sometimes on When I got to the .station, in London, I 1' 
Sundays uuth my aunt, and sometimes we went into the waiting-room. I waited a long ‘ 

went to see them. lime : one after another went away, till at I' 

; At last mother was taken ill—.so very ill hist 1 was left alone to watch the pouring li 
that she could not go out to work, and as 1 rain as it fell faster and faster. I was |, 
‘ could not do for her all that was wanted to be beginning to feel verj’ dismal indeed, when a j 

; done, my aunt came to be with us. Mother smartly dressed young woman came into the 

beoame worse and worse, .and the doctor said w.aiting-room. At first 1 thought she was a i 
I he did not think she would ever get lietter. lady; she came towards me, “Ai'c you the | 
1 hoard him say this to aunt, and lie said yoimg iHii’son from Biriniugham ?” she said. ; 

I it in Buch a way as if he thought 1 could not 1 was up in a moment; saying, “Ye.s, , 

feel; and Ido tliiuk there arc some people who ma’am,” curtsying as I spoke. But the , 
think that children caunot feel; Imt I rftVl feel luimite afterwards I was soiry that 1 h^l | 

I it vci'y much. Aunt used to sit up at nights, cui'tsied; for i w.ns sure ii/ie was not my mis- ; 

I 1 had a little bed nnule in a conier of the fress.* ^ ‘ j 

I room on the floor. One night after 1 had Wc were soon in the cab. “ Well,” said my n 

;' cried myself to sleep, I started up fi*om a comjiaiiion, who I soon knew to be Maria i 

bad dream itCout dear mother. At first 1 Wild, the housemaid, “and so you took me to | 
i could not rernemlier where 1 was, not being be your mistress, ilid yon i ” and she laughed || 

I n.sed to my strange bed ; but, whan I did i-e- in a disagreeable way; “I shan’t forget || 
member, I s.aw that the rush-light was just your humble curt.sy, and I’ll try to keep you ;l 

; bunuiig out. All was very iiuiet. The np to it.” Tlie house at which we stoppeil jj 

i quietness frightened me. Tlie light flared was a pretty stone house, standing at a || 

I for .an instant, and then it w%s gone; but it little dist-anee from the road, surronmed by ;[ 

I showed me my aunt lying on the floor with a nice garden. I was glad it was in the 
Jier head leaning on the bed*; she w'-is fast couulrj’, for the sight of trees and green fields i 
jislcep. I thought mojjjier was asleep too, always calUal to mind those happr Sundays ;! 
and 1 did not dare to speak. Softly creeping when dear mother was alive. But the country I 
out of bed, I groped my way as well as I lookeil veiy gloomy just tben; everything |j 
could to mother’s side. 1 listened, but I seemed as dull as 1 was. 
heard no sound; I got nearer to licr; I could I was chi lly and shivering, and glad to creep 

I, not hear her bre.at]^; 1 put out my h:uid to to the fire; no one was in the kitchen. Tlie 

feel her face; the face was clammy and kettle was boiling: it sounded cheerily, like 
nlmosfc coldL “Mdther ! dear mother!” I the voice of friend 1 bad often hoard. The 
tried. ■ The cry awoke my aunt.; she got a tea-thinra were set ready, and eveiything 
Mother was dead. . ai-ouad looked comfortable. By-and-bye in ! 
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Maria and another servant;—the coolc. 
Shid was so smart 1 I looked at her timidly. 
“ Well! ” she said, “ now for your curtsy.” 
I knew at once that Maria had been telling 
her about ray mistake. I looked grave, and 
felt very uncomfortable; but I did not curtsy. 
“ (fonie, come,” said she, “ I ’ll excuse you to¬ 
night ; you shall have some tea to cheer you 
up a bit. But don’t look so down-hearted, 
girl; this ’ll never do; you must jduck 

I “p.” 

> Then we sat down. She asked me a great 
many questions, all about the place I hud come 
from; the relations that I had; everything 
about the school; what f luwi done there; 
till at last 1 was qxiitc tired of answering. 
Then I asked some quesstions in my tui-n. 

The'family consisted of a nu..ster aud mis¬ 
tress^ three children (sill young), and four ser¬ 
vants. My busiuess, I heard, w.is the c<'irc of 
the second drawiiig-ioom, to help the nurse 
till two o’clock, and after that time to 
help the cook. I wished that it had falleu 
to my chauce to have had a place nmre 
decidedly a o)ie place than this seemed to 
be; but I did not dare to say a word. 1 was 
very much tired, and cook told me that I 
might go to bod ; for mistress (who was out) 

I would not return till too late to speak to me 
I that night. Very glad 1 was to go. 1 was to 
1 sleep in the room with the cook and housc- 
! maid ; but had a small bed to myself. 'J'ired 
i as I was, I could uot Hlecq). When they came 
1 into the room, they believeii me to be asleep, 
and they went on talking for a Jong time. 

' I wished not to hear what they said ; for 
, though I could uot understand half of it, I wiis 
i sure that what they talked about was very 
j- wrong. With such companions 1 felt that I 
could never be happy. 1 longed for morning, 

' that I might wxdte at once to the matron of 
I my school aud tell her so. 

' But what would the imitrou say ? I knew 
well that she would chide me ; for in the 
very last advice she gave me, she sai<l that 
I must expect, when 1 went into the Vorld, 
to meet with evil-sjxeakera and with evdl- 
; doers, and that it must he my constant care 
to keep ni^self unspotted from bad examjdc. 

, I thought of this over and over again, and 
I determined that whatever might happen I 
! woidd try to do right. Besides, I had not seen 
j the nuiue yet; she might be a person that 1 
could likej and in this nope I went to sleep. 

Wh^n I awoke, the bright sunlight was 
shbiiug in through the window; I was alone 
in the room, and I was sure that it was very 
late. 1 was dressing hurriedly when the door 
sgftly opened. It was Maria Wild. “ How 
^..ilOKhdly you have slept!” she said; “ I had not 
the heart to awake you ; hut you must make 
baste now, for mistress is down, and has asked 
for you, aud we have finished breakfast.” 1 was 
not kmg in followmg her. The cook had kept 
some tea warm for me; her manner seemed 
kinder, and I wished that 1 could forget what 
had pa^d. JBy^nd-bye the paiiour bell rang. 




It was for me ; and, witiit a beaming hearty 1 
prepared to go into the presence of my first 
mistress. '. '' 

What a pretty, sweet, gentle lady! and 
so very young that I could scarcely believe 
she could be my mistress. She spoke to me 
most gently, hoped I should prove a good 
girl; and, without entering into the nature 
of my duties, merely said that the cook 
and the nurse would put me in the right 
way. Dear lady! she was like many other 
ladies who mnrry as soon as they leave 
school; and who, without knowing anything 
at all about the management of a house, raw 
into housekeeping. 

1 wish 1 could have had all my instructions 
from my mistress. As it was, I had three 
distinct mistresses; my real one knowing less 
about w hat I did, than cither of the others. 

1 was often very much templed to peep into 
the beautiful books whicL were lying about 
the di-awing-rooin 1 had the care of. As 
I dusted them witli luy brush, once or twice 
1 could not resist; and, one morning I opened 
tlio prettiest, in which there wei-e such Isjau- 
tifii) enirravings, that I turned them all over j 
till 1 came to the end. One engraving seemed ' 
so very interesting that I could not resist 
reading a little of the story which told about 
it. I was standing with the book in one ' 
baud, the dusting brash in the other, forget¬ 
ting everything else, when I was startled by ! 
the sound of my own name. I turned round I 
and saw my mistress. “ Fanny! ” repeated my | 
mistress, “ this is very wrong ; I do uot allow 
this.” I could not si>eak, but I felt myself | 
turn very red, and I put the book hastily | 
on the table. 1 did not try to make any i 
excuse for what I had done. I was touched j 
by the goutleuuss with which my mistress had 
reproved me. 

Several weeks passed. I was very miserable, 
but J struggled hard to bear all as well :is I j 
could. I was sure that both the nurse and the : 
cook gave me a great many thiii^ to do that j 
they ouglit to have done themselves ; so that i 
I had very little rest, and was very tired 
when night came. I wfis cerlain^hat I was a re- j 
strainl on what they had to say w each other; 
they were by no means sure of me; and, when 
I entered the kitchen unexpectedly, I knew I 
by their altered tone raid manners that they 1 
spoke of something dilfereut to what they had j 
been speaking about before. I saw many 
signs pjiss between them, which they did not 
think I saw. .Sometimes I knew they were 
trying to see how far they might trust met . 
and I harl a strong wish that they would find 
out they never would be able to trust me. 

One day I was cleaning the children’s shoes ^ 
in a little out^house near the kitchen, when 
my mistress came down to fpve orders for 
dinner. The cook did n^t ^ovr I was there. J 
Most of what was said I could hear very dis- . i 
tinctly f for the kitchen-ddbr wm open. Oh! ' 

indeed, ma’am,” said the cook, “ these young 
girls eat a great deal; you’d be astonished "to 
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eee how she makek aWsj with the puddings.’’ 
*—f‘ Change of air haa ^ven her an appetite, 1 
Bttppose,” sfud my mistress.—“ yes, inde^, 
ma’am ; but if it was an appetite in modera¬ 
tion, I should say nothing about it; but to 
see her eat in the way she does—^why, ma’am, 
yesterday besides the pudding left from the 
nursery, 1 had made another lor our dinner, 
and though Maiy and 1 took only the least 
morsel, there was not a bit left.”—“ Indeed! ” 
said my mistress, and left the kitchen. 

It was hard work for me to keep quiet. 
Twice I went towards the kitchen-door. I 
felt myself bum all over with anger ; but I 
was struck dumb by the falsehoods I had 
heard. Tlicre had been no pudding for dinner 
the day lieforc, and having had a headache, I 
had eaten no meat; nor could 1 have been 
tempted even by the savoury-looking veal 
cutlets that the cook had prepared for herself 
and Mary. For some time after my mistress 
had left the kitchen 1 remained (piitc still; 
indeed, 1 was scarcely able to move; then 1 
made a rush towards the kitchen-door, 
intending to upbraid the cook with her wicked¬ 
ness ; hut agiiin 1 obecked myself. I waited 
till I could leave the out-bouse and pass up 
the back stairs without being seen ; thou I 
went into the room where 1 slept, threw my¬ 
self upon my little bed, and ci’ied bitterly. 

I was roused by the nurse, who had been 
seeking the cbihh'en’s shoes to take the chil- 
di’eii out to walk. I wasln-d niy eyes, and went 
out with them. The baby was a nice chuliby 
little thing, about seven moulbs old, hut he 
was what the nurse called “lumpish, and had 
no spring,” so tlmt he was very heavy to 
carry. When we went out to walk, the nurse 
always carried baby till we got out of sight of 
the house; tbAi she gave him to me; and 
when we returned she always took him .again 
at the same place. After taking one turn on 
the heath “promenade,” we went down by 
the sand-pito, and walking on till we came 
to a rctu’ud place, the nurse seated herself 
near a heathy bush, and took a book. My 
arms ached so very much that I should have 
been glad to s^ down too; but she tohl me 
to go on, the other ohildren following me. 
After I had walked some distance, baby 
awoke, and began to cry. 1 could not comfort 
him. The more I tried, the louder he scretuned, 
and the two little children, frightened at his 
screams, began to cry too. I turned to go 
back, but we had gone further tlian I tliought; 
and the road being irregular, bi-ul picked 
o«r way round many Ml bushes of heather, 
all looldng so much alike—^that I did not 
know which way to take. In great trouble 
what to do, and scarcely being able to hold 
the baby any longer, I shouted “Nurse! 
nurse! ” as loud as I could shout; but so n'eat 
was the noise made bjr the screaming of the 
ehildrem that my voice could not be heard. 
Prpiendy, however, to my great relidf, the 
swdenly appeared from b^uud the 
btait, near wliubh we were sitting. 


What a face of ra^e she had! “ How dare 
you,” she said, “how dare you go so far?” 
Then snalclung the child from my arms, she 
would not hear a word; but as soon as she 
had made him and the rest of the children 
quiet, she went on abusing me very much 
indeed. 

Wo were still some way from home When 
the church clock chimed a quarter tO‘ two. 
Suddenly the nurse stojiped, put her h*nd 
into'her pocket, and looked very much fright¬ 
ened. “ 1 ’ve left the book,” she said, “ left it 
on the bank; run—run directly—^make ha^ 
—don’t lose a moment, or it may be gone.”— 
I stood still; for I felt angry nt having been 
scolded so undeservedly. “ Go! go this 
instant! ” I wjis too late; the book was 
gone ! T scarcely dared to go back. “ Not 
find it I ” said the nurse, wheu I came up to 
her ; “ it must be there ; you’ve done this on 
pni-jmse.” When we had reached liome, she 
flung the bahy hurriedly into my arms. “ I ’ll 
go myself,” she said., 

The l)ook I had seen her take out of her 
pocket, looked very much like owe placed on 
a side-table in tbe I’oom of which I had 
chaige, and so great was iny curiosity to 
know if it really were the same, that 1 could 
not resist going down to see ; so putting the 
>)aby (who had begun to cry again) upon tbe 
bed, and telling the litlle ones to sit still for 
a minute, down 1 went. The book wtis not 
on the Mde. 1 was sure that T had dusted 
and jdaeed it Ihej'o that very morning, and I 
now felt certain Unit t/ifct bfwk was the lost 
one. The nurse roturned, but without the 
book. She seemed very much hnniicd, and 
I was very cross. She could not have been 
more so if the Iwok had been lost by any 
fault of miue. She asked me if 1 knew the 
name of it. I told her that I did not; taking 
care not to mention my suspicion—^nay, my 
certainty—that it was the very book 1 had 
dusted and placed on the table that morning. 
The next day a great change seemed to have 
come, over both the luu'se and the cook; their 
luaiiner was mnch kinder than ever it had 
been befon;. Neitlier of them said a cross 
word ; yet T was almost certain that tbe nurse 
had been telling the cook that T had over- 
heai'd what slie had said to my mistress. The 
cause of this change puzzled me at first, but I 
soou susi>ccted that they each wanMl to coax 
me ; tbe one to say notliing altout “tbe large 
appetite,” the other about the lost book. 

Since the loss of tho book, every time the 
bell had rung, my heart leaped as though it 
would burst through my body, aud I looked 
anxiously at Mivry Wild when she came into 
the kitchen again ; but nothing came of all* 
this. One day, Mary, having a bad lie of 
toothache, I had to wait at table. That 
very afternoon mistress sent to speak to 
me; she was sitting in the inner drawing¬ 
room. Etrange to say, that much as T hnd 
thought about the book, at that very moment 
1 had forgotten all about it, and almost 






started -erhen mistress said, “Fanpy, I want Hiough Ihadbeen fiveioiOntlui mmyplac^> 
tb know if yon have misplaced a book that Ihad writto buttwoflettctv.j one tomyahnt, 
was on that table: it. is nearly a week since the other to the matron. 1 was nevemaiowed 
X missed it, but not chancilig to want it till a light to take up stairs, so that 'X had no 
now, J forgot to make inquiry about it.” I opportunity of iVrlting there. It was late 
turned very red. I could not speak. My when the servants came to bed that night ? 
iniatresa looked questioningly into my face, and, after having cried a great deal, I was 
“Po you know where it is, Fiumy V”—“No—just dropping to sleep when they came 
rcs-s-m>.indeed,ma^am,no.*’—“Fanny,Fanny! into the room. 1 did not sleep long. When 
1 am sure you are not speaking the truth; I awoke, there was darkness in the room 
thei'e is something wrong—^j’ou do know again, and the servants were snoring, TheU 
something about it." And she looked fixedly all at once the thought came into my head 
on my «iee. I became n*dder still, but that I would get up and write a letter to 
did not answer. “ Where is it ? what is my .'iimt. I slipped on a few things. It waa 
l>ecome of it ? ”—“ Indeed, 1 h.we hiid no- too dark for mo to be able to sec anjfthing in 
thing to do with the loss of that book.” the room, and I did not know where the 
—“To do with the iou? Then you allow caudle ha<l been put. Very much diaap- 
th^di you do know tliiil it is lost 1 How pointed, I was preparing to get Into lied 
can you know this witliout having some- again, wlieu I remembered llie lamp standing 
tmhg to do with it ? ”—“ Oil ! pray, ma’am, on the centre table in the inner drawing-room ; 
piUy, pray ask the nurse .”—“ The nuree ! wh.-it that room of wliich 1 had the charge. I opened 
can she possibly have to do with the loss of the door softly, and found my way into the 
that book ? ” Again J was silent. Ulie bell drawing-room. I flamed a match, which 
was rung, and me nurse onlered to come gave liglit long mough for me to find the 
domi. A glance at her face told me that lamp; then J flamed uji another, and lighted 
she knew what was going on. “ N ursc,” s-iid it. Ulie lamp gave but a dull light; all in 
my mistress, “ Fanny asks me to go to you the liouse w.-is so quiet, and eveiytbing looked 
to account for the loss of a book which has so dusky, that I was friglitened, and went on 
been missing for some d.sys out of this tremlmng more tlnin before. 'There waspajior 
room. Do you know anytliing about it ? ” in the case before me, and there were pens in 
—X, ma’am ! ” said the nurse, pretending to the inkstand, but I never thought of using 
be very much surprised. “ Yet I can’t siiy //«we. My own paper mid pens were under 
that I Know nOtliing about a book that was in the tray of my work-box, and that was in the 
this room.” Then turning to me —“ Did you kitchen. The lamp was not too largo to be 
not put it back agmii 1 you know very well easily (avrried ; so, taking it up with care, 1 
that I threatened to tell mistress about it; w'ent into the kitclien. The two cats on tiio 
and I’^ veiy sorry, now, that 1 did not tell hearth roused up when I opened the door, 
her.” One inshed out and began to mew loudly. 

in»e only word I could say was, “ Nurae ! ” How frightened I was! I waited, hoping 
“ I am sure, ma’am,” said the nurse, the eats might settle again; but they liegau 
“ I should have lieen very sorry to say mewing louder tlian ever, looking up to my 
auylihiug agaiust her—and if you luul not face, and then rubbing themselves against the 
found her out, I should not have told al<out meat screen. 1 was sure that they smelt some- 
her. She is but young, ma’am, and may thmg tliat they wanted me to give them ; so 
improve—but, indeed, m.%’ain, never in my 1 went towards the meat screen to see what 
life did I sec a young gii’l tell a lie with it was. There I saw a liand-basket, and some- 
such a face of innocence.” T was bursting thing wrapped up in a elotli. Pushing the 
Avith shapie aud vexation. “May I speak, meat screen cautiously usi^e, I lifted the 
ma’am l^Oh ! pray hear me—it was not 1: it basket out. Within 1 found a medley of things 
was who lost the book, Do let me that would have puzzled wiser heads than mine 

speak, ma’am; pray let me tell you-”— to know how they could come together. There 

“No, you shall have no inducement to tell wasathick sliceof uncooked veal, twosausages, 
more falsehoods. I fear I sdiall be cAiliged a slice of raw salmon, some green pease, and 
to send you home again ; I camiot have any- seven new potatoes, half a pot of raspber^ 
one with my children who tells untruths,” jam, a nntni^, and half a cucumber. X did 
And siie pointed to the nurse to open the not dare to uqtie the bundle—which was folded 
doOrforme. As she was doing so, nurse said, up very carefully—^but I eould feel bitsmf 
“ She told me, ma’am, how you had caught her candles, and a basjp among the ■ oddments it 

Jp^iug ope morning, when-Here she seemed to contain. X put the basket quickly 

abut we out and herself in. down again. The cats had been mewing 

l had had money enough to take roe to about me all this time. At length I did oon- 
i^jin^ham,! believe I should not have stayed trive to escape. Ihad reached the drawing-: 
In tie house an hour longer; but, how often room, placed, the lamn tw the table, when I 
haye 1 bew tliiankfulthat 1 had not,; for, if 1 saw the two bits of burut i^tchts which I 
had .'g^ne 4way then, nothing could ever have had ftirgotteu to pick hp, ahd which lalghf' 
deared Ihe in 'tli^ eyes of my mistressi, and have left traces eX my waw^inge* ,‘$her^ W^ ■ 
I aho^dhavebeendisgraecd forever. another bft somewhere.. -Xh, h»y. gladn#^'^ 
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table; it fell to shivers, aiyl the light was ex¬ 
tinguished. What was to be done? Nothing: 
there was nothing to be done but to leave 
things just as they were, and to creep into bed 
again. 

In the morning I Inmietl down, fearful 
lest any of the scrvauts should.chance to go 
into the drawing-room before I had picked up 
the broken ghas. 1 opened the shutters, and 
soon found that the slmttered glass was not 
all the injury that had been done. There was 
lamp-oil on the beiiutiful carpet 1 There 
seemed no end to my troubles. 

“ Broken the lamp-glass! ” said the cook, as 
I passed through the kitchen with the broken 
bits of glass; “ what ever will you do ? ”—“ I 
CJin do nothing but tell mistress.”—“Then 
I ’ll tell you what to do; take my advice, and 
denyit.”—^“Dcny what ? ”—Why, th.at you ve 
broken the lam]>-gla3s.”—“ What f tell my 
mistress a lie? how can you give me such 
wicked advice ? ”—“ Well ; it’s no bimiuess 
of mine,” said the Cook ; “ if yon won’t toll 
her a lie, I ’ll tell her the truth.” I deter¬ 
mined, however, to spe.ak first. 1 conld not 
go about my usual work till 1 hiul spoken to 
my mistress; mul yet, when I hejinl the 
dining-room door open, and knew tliat she 
would be coming up, I ran out of the room, 
and went up stairs ; my courage failed me, ami 
I hardly dared to go down again. From the 
top of the stairs 1 saw her go into the room, 
aiju I saw the cook following her. I expecteil 
every momcuit to be called. Soon the door 
opened, and the cook came out. I heard her 
say, distinctly,.“Indeed, ma’am, I’m afraid 
she’ll turn out biidly ; hut I’ve done wdiat 1 
can to make her confess.” At the sound of 
the opening of the door, with a sudden tleter- 
minatiou, I hod rushed down shiirs, and was 
within a few steps of the room ns the cook 
came out. On seeing me, she shut tlie door 
quickly, and tamed quite red; then, speaking 
in a voice on purpose for my mistress to 
hear, she-said, 'i^hat 1 have yon been listen¬ 
ing 1 ” I made no answer; but went into the 
room. 

There was on expression of displeasure on 
the face of my mistress .ns she looked at me. 
She asked, “How did you break the lamj)- 
glass ? Tell me the truth—for though I may 
pardon the accident, I will not pai'don any 
fi^hood about it.” * 

I begged that 1 might tell her everything, 
and that ! might begin iK)m the day when I 
oame to my place. I did.so. 1 told her aU, 
and very much in-the same way that I have 
jnst been writing it now. She listened to me 
wiw great attention, and at parts of what I 


h(b {shocked me very much. I cAn say nothing 
further to you till I have spoken to Mr. Mor¬ 


gan ; meantime you mtist he silent, and go on 
as usual.” 

Mr. Morgan was at that tairie from home,' 
and not expected for some days. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Morgan ha(\ missed several bCtties oi 
wine from the cellar. She had a distmct 
knowledge of three bottles tliat were^ not, in 
I, their places. ^ ' 

The morning after his arrival he did go 
to London as usuid. He and my mistress ti*ere 
talking together in the study foF a long; time. 

I knew well what they were talking abont, 
and so fluiTied did 1 feel, that I could 
hardly get on with my work. At length 
I met mistress as she was going up stairs. 
She said she was coming to bid mo go into 
the study; and her manner was so kind tliat 
I obeyed her without fear. My master, too, 
spoke veiy kindly to me. I found that my 
mistress had written to tell him what had 
been yi.assiiig at home in bis absence, and that 
be, chancing to be at Dudley, which is only 
a shoi-t distance from Biriningham, had gone 
there to make further inquiry about me; 
that he luul lieen at the school, had seen the 
matron, and had also seen my aunt. All 
that he had heard about me hod satisfied him, 
and convinced him that what 1 had told my 
mistress was nothing hut the truth. “ Is 
this your handkerchief, Fiuuiy?” said my 
master, taking up one from a side table. 
“Yes, sir, it is,” I said, unfolding it, “ and 
here is my name marked; it was given 
to me by a favourite little schoolfellow, and 
1 fcai’cd I had lost it.”—“ Where do you 
think I found this handkerehiefi Fanny ?” 
—“ Indeed, sir, I can’t tell; but, thank yon, sir, 
for I am so glail it is found.”—“ I found it in 
the wine-cellar.” I must have looked very 
much alarmed, for my mistress said kindly,— 

“ Don’t look so frightened, Fanny.” My master 
rang tlie bell: it was answered by Maiy Wild. 

“ Stay here,” he said; “ and, Fanny, go and tell 
the nurse to come down.” When the nuree 
entei'^, he rang the bell again. No one came. 
Indeed, there was no one to come but the 
cook ; and that not being Jur liell, she di<l not 
think of answering it. “Shall I tell her, sir? ” 
said Mary Wild, who, as well us tlie nurse, 
now beginning to suspect something was 
wrong, turned very pale. “Nol” said my 
master, angrily, “ no one shall leave the room.” 
Just then the door oi>euod, and the cook 
entered. The plausible smooth face she had 
put on was gone in an instant, on seeing nrhat 
was the state of things. After a momr^t's 
silence, he began : “ I’his handkerchief,” he 
said,, “ though marked with Fanny’s name, 
was not put in the wme-oellar by her.” Ho ^ 
looked sternly at the cook—^“Silence!” he* 
said, to the cook, when she tried to. speak. 
JHo then went on: “If the three bottles of 
wine stolen out of the cellar are still in the 
house, they*«4aS be' found—here is a search 
warrant, and at the door is a policeman, ready 
to enforce its execution. Tliere is no escapCj 
i and in confesnon is the best chance of mercy.’* 
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^krj Wild looked at the cook. Ti^all never 
that woman’s face at that moment. 
Ste seemiMl choking with feelings that she 
tiled to hide, and uncertain what it would i)e 
the best for her to do; she went at last 
towards the door, and suddenly oijeiiing it, 
was rushing out of the room and up stairs. 
“Stop!" cried my master, following l)oi\—“1 
must go,"she said, “ I am ill. This sudden shock 
—to think that I—that it shouUl conus to this 
—^to be suspeSfced."—And then siie screamed, 
and tried to throw herself into a fit; but the 
fit would not come. Mr. Morgan s;ud, “You 
had better he quiet, and suluuit quletljr to 
what you daunot esca))c IVom.”—^“1 will,” 
she screamed out'}' “ J have nothing to tear 
—-I am innocent; onlj’ let me go up stairs ; 

only let me have a few minutes to-—“Not 

an mstant,” said my master, lie then opened 
the window, and called to the policeman, who 
had been waiting i ii Ihi' garden. The lioxes of 
each of the servants were exaTniiied. In the 
cook’s box was found two of the bottles, bo-- 
sides many things htdonging to my mistress— 
cambric pockot-handkorehifis.chandwr-towels, 
silk-stockiiigs, and many other articles, marked 
with the names of visitors whohad been .staying 
in the house. Folded up in some crumpled 
bits of paper, and put into the sleeve of an old 
gown, was a silver Ibrk, that had been lost 
more than a year ago, and that mistress had 
supposed to have been stolen by the housemaid 
who had lived there before 'Mary Wild came.! 
In the nurse’s box were several things that i 
looked very unlikely to be her own, but they 
<Iidiiot belong to mistress. In a comer of. 
the nursery cupboard was tlie third bottle 
of wine; thsit also liml been opened. In Mary 
Wild’s box there ■was nothing to excite 
sumicion. { 

When the exanunation was over, master; 
gave the cook in clun^e to th<! policeman. The- ■ 
inli^^ was told to leave the house within 
an hour. She would have hud much to say, 
but master would not hear her. 

A month’s notice was given to Mary Wild. 
I was glad of it; for though I knew that she 
luid entered into mauy of the wicked cook’s 
dcceptiifils, there was a something about her 
that made me- think she would liave been 
good, if she had not been under such evil 
influence. All had been so sudden, that'l 
almost fancied it had been a dream. For a 
few days we went on ■without other servants, 
and I thought things had never been so 
comfortable as they were during this time ; 
but Mary WUd was taken so very ill, that a 
doctor was sent for. She became worse and 
worse, aiifl I scaroely ever left. her. In her 
dcliijum she would talk about thin^ that 
had p^aed between the cook and herself; 
imd t&hugh she did not know what sho was 
itsying, X felt Bui'c that what she said had 
A. very long time she was‘ill; then a 
suddoa change took place ; and she was out 
of danger; Poor thing! how quiet, and 
patieitt,. and et^owfol she was; and how 


grateful for everything that waa done for her! 
Mistress was so auicn touched by the many 
signs of sorrow Mary had shown, that she 
allowed her to remain in her place. Though 
I was so young, bnly just seventeen, my 
mistress^ knowing that I was fond of the 
children, trusted them to my care. • She en¬ 
gaged another nurse for three months to “put 
me in the way.” At the end of that time sho 
sent to the school for another girl to fill the 
place which had been mine. Very great was 
my delight to find that she was the one who 
had liecn my most favourite schoolfellow; 
the very girl who had given me the hojulker- 
chief. 

The cook w.a.s committed for trial; her 
sentence was six months’ imprisonment. What 
became of the nurse 1 never know. 

THE GIIEAT CONYOCATION OF 
POtTLTliY. 

“ Deah me I ” said a lady, journeying by 
railway toward.s tbe rapital of cock.s and hens, 
“ wh.'it a number of fowls they must keep in 
this small village! And yet, although 1 never 
licard such a eiowing,” she continued, peering 
out at the cairiage 'window, “ I do not see any 
of the crowers.” 

At the next station, another small place, 
the gidlinaceous chorus increased, as if a horde 
of wild ■•bauticlecrs, yelling tlie warhoop of 
their tribe, had surroundeil the train, with 
the fierce <ieLermiuation of putting every 
pa.s.seiiger (o the spur. 

“ a country for poultry I ” broke from 
a buiuUe of gween coat and scarlet comforter, 
which was luiddlcd up in a corner of the 
carriage. 

“ Pretty well. Unt the c:ickling and crow¬ 
ing we hear arc from Norfolk and Suffolk 
binls,” remarked a gentleman of strong 
agricultural asptict. “ Why, /’ve got a matter 
of sixty of the (Jochin-Chinase breed for the 
Show ; beauties !—some of ’em up to twelve 
or thirteen pound apiece.” 

A clerical-looking gentleman eagerly in- 
qnire<l, “ In<lecd ! How lieavy ? ” 

“ A dozen {wund, full weight! ” 

The clergyman groaned, “ Then / shall 
lose the metlal.” 

The ghvss roof of Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
covers an area of an .acre and a quarter. The 


cocks (to the number of nine hundred aifd 
sixty-six), togethewwith countless heads of 
poultry from all parts of England, had con¬ 
verged, by the day following Uiat on which 
we arrived by the train. lemaioder o£ 
the hall was allotted to a show of <attle,. 
sheep, and pigs. « . 

A little before nine, or feum ^ota pf 
gentlelnen, not «xa^y with 
Faces, and evklenUF something .on 

their minds, knook^i at the &oat entrtmoO. 
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THE GEEA-T CONVOCATION OP POULTEY. 

' Tlie door was cautiously set iijar by a deter- up tbeir little and the secretary ran 

! mined policeman j tiae strangers slipped in, away with his big book, exchuming, “ To 
I and the instantly bolted the door after press 1 ” The mysterious conclave then turned 

I them. Despite the policeman’s strongest pre- to each other, raised their hats, bowed, as if 
cautions, however, your rejjorter slipped in tliey had accomplished some great feat, and 
with the last member of this secret society ; departed. 

whoso secretary, the moment they entered, They were not, however, allowed to depart 
delivered to each a small purjde-eovered manu- in peace. Although the evening had far ad¬ 
script, inscribed with the words, “Judges’ vanced, a crowd of eager inquirera besieged 
last.” llii-s wjis filled principally with num- the door of Bingley Hall. These were Eyni - 
bers and dates up and down the pages. Each bitors, whose anxiety woxild not keep until the 
then drew his jKx;ket-p(‘nflil and a loose piece next morning. Their cliorns was nearly as 
of paper, and all walked, attended by the loud and quite as varied as that of their own 
secretary, to the compartment where a num- poultry. 

bor of large black fowls were ranged in “ Would you be so kind to tell me wbat - 

E ens, each pen having a neat wire netting in Number Nine hundred and ninety-nine. Class 
;ont. X., has got ?” The good-natured ai-biter turns 

^ “Now for the Spanish,” said the.brownest over the leaves of his book, and is oljligod to 
I of the judges; “ let us make an cud of thoai.” an-swer, “ JSothing 1” “And what Five hun- 
! This harsh determination wfts almost literally dredandont?” “A blank.” “Then, .Number ■ 
i fulfilled; for the whole jiariy kept walking Eighty two?” “Again a blank.” “And, if 
I up and down before tlie terrified black fowls you please,” (in despair) “ Number Thousand 
I —someoimes separately, somctiine.s in twos aiidibnr?” “I am, sorry to tell you, still 
j and threes, sometimes altogether—making blank.” The querist nearly takes tlie skin off 
I marks upon paper, looking into their little the nose of the judgq with the sharpiiesd of 
j books, puking I lie fovvls -with their jieneils, the tone in which he says “ Thank’ee, sir t ” 
i making them start by thumps on the netting, Another cal.echist comes into play. “May 
I and teasing the poor things to such an extent 1 take the liberty to ask about Number Fitty- 
tlmt the Animals’ Friend Society might have seven, Chiss D. ? ” “ Fiist prize, and extra 
asked what they meant by it. Alter a while, iiu'dal.” Catechist holts away iustanter. A 
I they seemed to nialte up their miiuls to some faint cry of “ liooray! ” is wafit,ed over the 
ij conclusion. Eauh entered a two in heatls of the crowd. 

( his own little book; the sceretht^., took it Another still succeeds. “ Anything for 
!' down ill his big book; and tliey all turned Three hundred, Class V.?” “Blank.” “And 
‘ tbeir bjicks at once on the specimens with Number Eleven hundred and twenty ?” “Ex- 
i which the.y had just been so conijiletely tra third prize. Are you content ? ” “ Y-e-s ! 

, .absorbed. yes! 1 think I to be content; but 

j “Here are the next, gentlemen ; we’ve no still-” Objection drowned in the clamour 

I time to lose. A thousand and fifty-six lots to of a hundred voices, asking twice five hundred 
I pass judgmeift on.” More walking before (piestious. j 

cases; more “marking off;” move jiokLng with On Tuesday the aspect of affairs was cUffer- | 
'■ fiiigcra and pencils ; more pinching of backs ent: no need, then, to tap at a locked door, 1 
j una peering at feailiers ; more fluttering of and slip past the policeman sidewise. Open, ! 

birds ; constant retiring of judges into small Sesame ! The feathered recluses visitable on I 
1 groups, and mysterious whisperings about red, the small payment of half-a-erown, this being i 
blue, and white ribbons, medals, and “honoui'- the “ private view,” consisting of a select pli¬ 
able mentions ;” the mysterious gentlemen vale party of a few thousands. 

^sing from c^s to class, from pen to })oii, The mammalia have their attr-actions; but 
irom bird to bird, until their eyes were so the tide of the throng decidcclly sets in 
bleared, and their ears so pierced with the towards the oviparous department. Admirar 
bam-door chromatics of one thousand nine tion of various degrees is expressed in every 
I hundred and seventy-one hens, besides count- vaiiety of exclamation. “ Exquisite!”“ Slap- 
I less cocks, tliat it is only wonderful how they up ! ” “ Wonderful! ” “ StuniiinB ! ” “Be-^a-u-. 

! could distinguish ducks from geese, or fowls tiful! ” But the most intelligible oom- 
from feathers. As a diversion, for variety’s mendation was that in the Eeport of the 
sake, they now and then called a man with “Midland Counties Herald:”—^‘The gome ' 
weighing machine, ordered a triumphant fowls, as heretoforo, were in wouifirful 
cook to be taken from lii> pen, and to be laid, variety. Everyone knows* how handsome ^ 
witli hifl legs tied, in the scale. Huge geese are the males of these breeiis ; but the ex- 
were, precipitated into a pillow-case, and sue- celleiit arrangements of the Exhibition Com-* 
pended from steelyards: select paities^ of a mittee permitted a close ins^tion of the 
dridte and three ducks, wei-e huddled wlthont peculiar elegance of the hen-Wds. There j 
apology into one saii^ and, lafter remaining they stood ranged, in many-tinted plumage, 
a fevr minutes, as unceremoniously a troop of lovely vixens, petulant and fiirious, 
fomed out again. All day Jong theseVnried not merely looking as if each one would eat 
i^rta were continued; at the end of about up a rival, but in not a few oases actually 
deven ..hours, the judges simuitaaeously.shut b^inning to do so, to the annoyance of the 
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attendaniii, who have to aet as poultry police, kritj of the pursuit was tpanifest And it 
and keep the Queen’s peace aipc^ the fowls, hns the advautt^e of heii^ open to all classes 
One scarcely knew which tnoiA to admire in of society. Any ^one raised above poverty 
this department, whether the'dainty Worccs- can rear a few fowls; the choioest speci- 
tershira Piles, the gorgeous Black-breasted mens are not more expensive to keep, than 
Beds, the hanqonious Dnek-winged Greys, or the ugliest mongrels ; so the cottager may 
tlie swarthy Bii’chen Greys and Blacks, look- here enter the lists with the consort of his 
ing very like imps disguised in half or entire sovereign, and perhap carry away the prize, 
mourning. It needed little imagination to During the four exhibition days, the aristo- 
sxipplythe demoniac fire to flash from out emt and the plebeian seemed equally delighted 
their eyes and nostrils.” with the display, and e<pially anxious to take 

The competing lots of Cochin-China fowls, the lead another year. Ladies of high degiee, 
one hundred and fifty-four in number, were ladies of low degree, and ladies of no degree 
the grand objects of attraction and discus- at all, were astonished and pleased. Such a 
sipn. The ezeitemeut they caused among per- sight they had never seen before. 

Bons^ who attend to such things is Imrely It is impossible to shut one’s eye.s to the 
credible. The plitical convulsions of France, intense symptoms which show the rapid 
the future of Europe, the downfall or the increase of the poultry-mania. For miuiy 
established empire of Jxjuis Napoleon, were years it h{ts l)ecn the leisure amusement of 
trifling matters, not worth speculating upon, the humbler classes in the north and west of 
•-f'flow much do the best Cochin-Chinas England; it now is become a fashionable 
weigh 1”—“ I will teU you, sir, on authority liobby. Squires and ladies, lords and a prince, 
which you may trust uaplicltly. There are, send flocks of feathererl claimants, with 
you see, two first prizes ^ven for a cock and ;iowcra of attorney, to get a silver medal, if 
three hens, running each other neck and neck; they can. Perhaps the most aristocratic 
but Mr. Andrews’s are young birds, not so poultry classes at Binnuigham were the geese 
substantial as they will bo. Mr. Sturgeon’s aud the turkeys; in which, however, they 
pen are more mature, and weigh thus; cock, were headed by the Reverend Jolin Robinson, 
eleven pound two ounces; hen, nine pound; and Mr. E.\V. VVihnot, respectively. They will 
ditto, eight pound ten ounces; ditto, eight try to sneeeod lietter another year, LadyCal- 
nouud five ounces. He has several cockerels thorpe sent the Viest pair of Guinea fowls of the 
n«re weighing more than ten pound apiece. 1 good old-fashioned sort. It follows, that prices 
am told they make magnificent capons. In- hitherto unheaiil-of .ai'e given for choice spe- 
deed, that gentleman, and Mr. Punchard, of oimens. Mr. Sturgeon cheerfully paid ten 
Haverhill m SufEblk, seem to be doing for pounds for a white China cock and hen. Two 
Cochin-China fowls what Bakewell did for gentlemen from a southern county bought, 
the Leicester sheep, and EUman for the south- to share between them, a ])eu of six chickens 
downs—make them perfect in tlieir way. The for twenty pounds I 'What will their ladles 
latter gentleman, in the course of 1851, has say to it when they get home 1 A fapeier, of 
obtained from thirty-five hens and their pro- the medical profession, juirchasod a broken- 
something like ax thousand eggs! The.se winged pullet for four pounds, on the chance 
creatures are adapted to make most prolific of curing her. 

colbniEers. Tliere are some chickens of the Poultry associations are starting up sud- 
secoiM generation tAi* season. They certainly denly in various and distant parts of the 
look a little like subjects for tbe Foundling country; no doubt ou the principle, “Light 
Hospital in their semi-nudity—a friend of your fire at both ends, and the middle will 
mine knits polka jackets for hers—fact!— take care of itself.” ^us, Penzance shoots 
but the circumstance is curious, and I could out a ray reflected from Birminghaid; and, to 
show even more strange, yet authentic, the spark which (it is whispered) is smoidder- 
Btatements." ing at Salisbury, Halifax already responds by 

A glance at the Catalogue shows the value a steady blaze; though as this is to be a peri- 
set upon these treasurea By the rules of the patetic school, anmiiilly wandering to and fro 
^iety, every pen must have a price put upon throughout Yorkshire, envious associations 
it. The amount is unlimited ; aud what is may style it a Will o’ the Wisp. 'We watch 
thought a prohibitory valuation can of course the progress or poultry with great curiomty. It 
■be made. But, if the price be offered, the sate almost looks jas if tnp old tulipomauia were 

* t take place. L^ year, a grotieman about to have a modem rival. •> 

eted a cock tod hen that he wished should —-. :-.j - . -’y,,. ,— . 

Wtam home, after the Show, five pounds. JVoi. iiwd,, 

Th^Ss Burprue, they were bought. After _ 

jt is not surprising to see lots of chwee PIEST VOLDJCB OP i, ' 

' ’ stocK bhrds estinmt^ at the figures of sixty, A CHlLlPS HISTOET 07 prOLAkB. 

BY CHARLES DlCKfiira. 

' tM Thursday, the popu- 1 bsadbcst aso tyun*, il, boov«s« wmiw. 
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A CURIOUS DANCE ROUND A 
CURIOUS TREE. 

On the 13Ui day of .January, 1750—^when 
the com that grew near MoorlielcU was ground 
on the top of Wiuduull Hill, “]''eiislmij 
when Bcthlehenfi Hospital was “ a di-y w'alk for 
loitereis,” and n sliow; when lunatics were 
chained, naked, in rows ol cages tliiit flanked 
a promenade, and were wondeied and jeeied 
at through iron bars by London loungerb— 
Sir Tbomas Ladbi-oke the liankcr, Runnel 
Thornton the wit, ami half-a-do/en other 
gentlemen, met together to found a new 
asylum for the inauie. Towards this oh|ect 
they put down, before pei»aialing, one guinea 
each Id a yeai fioni that tune the windmill 
liud been given to tlie winds, and on its ancient 
site, there stood a liosjntal fot the giatiiitous 
treatment of the insane poor. 

With the benevolence which thus originated 
an additional madhouse, was mixed, as was 
Ufnial in that age, a euiions degiee of uneon- 
seiouB cruelty. Coercion for the oiitw-ard 
in.in, and rabid iihjMckiug for the inwaail 
man, were tlicn the specifics for lunacy. 
Ohaina, stiaw, filthy sohtude, darkness, and 
starvation; jalap, sjnip of huckthom, tai-ta- 
riseil antimony, ami ipecauuauha administered 
every spring and fall in fabulous doses to every 
patient, whether well or ill; spinning in whirli¬ 
gigs, corporal punishment, gagging, “conti¬ 
nued intoxication%>thing was too wildly 
extravagant, oothiiig too monstrously cruel 
to be proscribed by mad-doctors. It was their 
monomania; and, under their influence, the 
directors of Lunatic Asylums acted In other 
resjpects these physicians were grave men, of 
mild dispositions, and—in their amplc-flapped, 
'ample-calfed coats, with a ccriein gravity and 
air of state in the ekii-ts; with their large but- 
and gold-h^ed canes, thtir hair-powder 
and ruffles—wem men of benevolent aspects. 
Imagine one of them timing back his lace 
and tightening his wig to supply a maniac 
who WiUd keep his mouth shut, with food or 
physic.'' ■ He e^lo;^ a flat oval ring, with a 
ua^e to 111' “ The h|ad being placed netwoen 
the knees of the Q'peraiior, tUe patient, blinded 
pro pCTly seethed, ah opportunity is 
tw^hod. Wnen he opens his mouth t^s^k, 
the instroinent is thrust in and allows the 
.food or madidne to be introduced -without 
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difficulty. A sternutatory of any kind ” (say a 
pepper-castor of cayenne, or half an oune^. Of 
rappee) “always forces the mouth open, 
spite of the patient’s determination to keep m 
sunt ” “ In cases of great furj' and violence,” 
Sriys the amiable pz^itionor from whom I 
quote, “tlie patient should be kept in a 
(talk ivjom, confined by one leg, with metallic 
iniuiacles oil the wrist; the bkiu being less 
liable to he injured,'’—^licrc the Good Doctor 
.becomes esjiecially considerate and mild,-— 
the skin being less liable to be iiyiirod by the 
fiiclion of polished metal thiui h}' that of 
linen or cotton.” 

These practitionei-s of old, would seem to 
have lieeii, without knowing it, e.iily homoeo- 
pathihls; thtir motto must have been, Smtlta 
airantur ; they believed that the 
most violent and cert.iin means of driving a 
man mail, wore the only hopeful means of rc- 
sloiiiig him to I'lasou The inside of the new 
hosjiital, therefore, even when, in 17b2, it was 
1 i‘mo\ ed, under tlie name of “ Saint Lukin’s,” 
from Wmilmill llill to its present site in the 
Did Street Iloail, must have appeared, to the 
least irrational new patient, like a eoiloction 
of chambers of horrors. Wliat sane per«iOn in¬ 
deed, seeing, on his entrance into any place, 
gyves and manacles (however highly polished) 
yawning for his ankles and wiisks; swings 
dangling in the air, to spin him round like an 
impaled cockchafer; gags and stKiit-waist¬ 
coats ready at a moment’s notice to muzzle 
and bmd him; would bo likely to retain fdie 
pei-feot command of his senses ? Even now, 
on outside view of Saint Lake's Mospntal is 
gloomy enough; and, when on that cold, misty, 
cheerless afternoon which followed Chiistmas 
Day, I looked up at the high walls, and saw, 
grimly jieeriiig over them, its upper stories 
and dismal little iron bound windows, I did 
not ring the porter’s liell (albeit I wfis only 
a visitor, and free to if I Would, without 
ringing it at all) in the most cheerful frame 
of mind. , 

How came I, it may be adeed, on riie day 
after Ohristmas Day, of all days in the year, 
to lie hovering outside Saint Luke’s, after 
dark, when I might have betaken myself to 
that jocund world of Pantomime, where there 
is no aiflictiofi or eabumity that leaves the 
least ijmpresaion; where a man may tumbip 
into the broken ioe, or dh'O into the kitchen 
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fir^ and only be the droller fo^ the aoeklent; 
where babies may l>e knocked about axtdl sat 
upon, or choked with ^vy q)ooiia> hx the 
process of feeding and yet> no Co^er be 
waJ^sd, nor anybody made uncomfortable; 
where workmen may fall from the top of a 
house to the bottom, or even from the Iwltom 
of a house to the top, and sustain no injiuy 
to the brain, need no hospital, leave no 
young children; where every one, in short, 
18 sd superior to all the accidents of life, 
though eii countering them at every tura, that 
I su^oct this to be the secret (though many 
persons may not present it to Ihoniselvcs) of 
the general enjoyment which an audience of 
volnorable spectators, liable tj jmin and sor¬ 
row; find in this class of entertainment. 

Kot lo^ befoi'e the ('In istnms Night in 
1 had been told of a patient in Haiut 
a womiui of great strength and 
who had been <biven mad by an infu- 
irildiwL ox in the stieets—au inuoiuenieuccnot 
ikJtMf worth mentioning, for which the in- 
h^iants of Tjoiidon are Tre(|neully indebted 
to their inestimable Corporation. She seized 
the creatnie literally by the horns, and so, 
as long as Jimb and life were in peril, vigor¬ 
ously held him; but, the danger over, she 
lost her seuses, and liccamo one of the most 
ungovernable of the inmates of tho asylum. 
Why was I there to see this jioor ere.ature, 
when 1 might have seen a Pantomiuiie woinoii 
gored to any extent by a Pantoinhuic ox, at 
any height of ferocity, and have gone homo to 
bed wi^ the comforting assurance tliat she 
had rather enjoyed it than otherwise ? 

The reason ofmyclioice was this. I had 
received a notification that on that night there 
would be, in fSaint Luke’s, “ a Christmas Tree 
for tho Patients.” And further, that the 
usual fortnightly dancing ” would take 
plane before the distribution of the gifts upon 
the tree. So there 1 was, in the street, lookiug 
about fw a knocker and finding nono. 

There was a line of hackney cabriolets by 
the dead wall; some of the ifrivera, asleep; 
some, vigilant; some, with their legs not in¬ 
expressive of “ Boxing,” sticking out of the 
open door% of their vehicles, while their 
bodipa were reposing on the straw within. 
There were naming gas-lights, oranges, 
oysters, paiwr lanterns, bntcbeiu and grocers, 
bakers and public-houses, over the way; 
ther e weie omnibuses rattling by; there were i 
ballad-singers, street cries, street passengers, 
street beggai-s, .nud street music; there wore 
cheap theattea within call, whidb you would 
d^jjetter to be at some pains to improve, my 
M^thy friends, than to shut up—lor, if you 
ywfl fiot have tl\em with your own consent 
' at thmr best, you may be sure that you niMst 
hare them, Trithout it, at tlieir worst; there 
TW«fe UTjetfflM little chapels too, where the 
officiating psn^ets oertainly were not hte 
1 spited with"'grammar; there were homes, 
Aatt aa<l4mMU, by. the hundred thousand, 
ffiWfrrmat, nmsi^ a«d south; all the busy 


ripple of sane life (or of lifi^'iis aaxie as it 
ever is) cmne momuring on finmi frr away, 
and broke against the Dhuilc VaQs of the 
Madhouse, like a sea upon a desert ohese.' 

Abandoning further search fim the aoir- 
existent kno^er, I discovered and rang tho 
bell, and gained admission into Saint Lnkei’s— 
through a stone courtyard and a ball, adorned 
with wreaths of holly and like seasonable 
garniture. I felt disposed to wonder how it 
looked to patients when Ih^ were first re¬ 
ceived, and whether they distorted it to their 
own wild faiiciefi, or left it a matter of fact. 
But, as there was time for a walk through 
the building before the festivities begsui, I 
discarded idle speculation and followed my 
leader. 

Into a long, long galleiy; on one side, a few 
windows; on the otlier, a great many doom 
loading to sleeping cells. Lend silence—not 
utter solitude ; for, outside tho iron cage en¬ 
closing the fire-place between two of the win¬ 
dows, stood a motionless woman. The fire cast 
a red gliite upon the walls, upon the ceiling, 
and ujMiu the floor, polished by the daily fric¬ 
tion of many feet. At the end of the 
gallery, the common .siMing-room. Seated 
on benches ai’ound another caged fii-e-place, 
several women; all ‘■ileiit, except one. She, 
eewiug a mad sort of seam, and scolding 
some imaginary person. (Tacituniity is a 
symptom of nearly evei-y kind of mania, unless 
under i»iessure ot (xcitement. Although the 
whole lives of some patients are jiassed to¬ 
gether in the same ;i])artmeut, they are jiasHid 
in solitude ; there no solitude mow com¬ 
plete ) Forms and tables, the only furniture. 
Nothing in the looms to remind their in¬ 
mates of the world outside. No domestic 
articles to occupy, to interest, or to entice the 
mind away from its malady. TTtter vacuity. 
Except the scolding woman sowing a pur¬ 
poseless seam, eveiy patient in the room either 
silently looking at the lire, or silently looking 
on the ground—or rather through the gniund, 
and at Heaven knows what, lieyond. 

It was a relief to come to a work-room; 
with coloured prints over the manlel-shoif, 
and china shepbei'des&cs upon it; fumislied 
also with tables, a cni’pet, stuffixi chair% 
and an open fire. I observed a great diffrr- 
ence lietween the demeanour of the occupants 
of this apartment and that of the inmates of 
the other room. < limy were neither so listless 
nor HO sad. Although they did not, while 1 
waB present, srJlink much, tluw worked with^ 
earnestness and diligence. A few noticed my 
going away, and retuftied my parting saiutsr 
tion. In a niche—not in a room—but at 
one end of a cheerless gallery—ntood a piano- 
fort^ witii a few ragged mutiedaaves Upon 
the desk. Ofi course, mntic turned 
uptide down. 

' Sever^ each gaileii(i|#>xih’ the “female 
side;** fl|l exactly alfclw»'»’>'Ow> e«t apart for 
“boarders." who are inCttrable i and, towards 
whoMiXnajatensi&oe thtir Mends are required 
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of thu aiqrhini did ttOt^difRw, I found, from 
that of eataUiehiaenta, in provkig that 

inamutjr is man }»evalent among woman 
thjin «>iyu»ng Bum. Of the eighteen thousand 
seven hundred and fiffy-nine inmates, Saint 
Luhn'e Hospital has received in the century 
of its existence, eleven thousand ope hundred 
and sixtT-two have been women, and seven 
tbpusand five hundred and eighty-seven, men. 
J'emale servants are, as is well known, more 
frequently afflicted with lunacy than any other 

1 class of persons. The table, published in the 

1 Directors' Remrt, of the condition in life of 

1 the one hundred and seven female inmates 
admitted in 1830, sets forth that while, under 

1 the vague description of “ wife of labourer ” 

. there were only nine admishious, anil under 
' the equally iudofinito term “ houBekeep«r,” 

1 no more than six; there were of women 
vants, twenty-four. 

I 1 passed into one of the galleries on the male 

side. Tlirce men, engaged at a game of hagii- 
teUe f anotlier patient kneeling against the 
wall ai>paruntly in deep prayer; two, walking 
rapidly uj) and down the long gallery arm-in¬ 
arm, Imt, as iisnal, without speaking together; 

1 a handsome young man deriving intense grati- 
1 fleatioM from the motion of his fingers as he 

1 played with tliem in the air; two men stanil- 
1 mg like pillars before the fire-eage; one man, 
with a iicw.spatjer mnler liis aim, walkmg 

I with great rapidity from one end of the cor¬ 
ridor to till* other, as if engaged in some 
important mission 'nhich admitted of not a 
moment’s delay. The only furniture in the 
common sitting-room not peculiar to a prison 
or a lunatic asylum of the old school, was 
n. newspaper, whicli was biing read by a 
demented puflliean. Tlie same ripjiressivc 
silence—except when the publican complained, 
in tones of the bitterest satire, ag.ainst one of 
the beepers, or (said the jniblicaii) *• attend¬ 
ant, ns I suppose I must call him.” The same 
■ listless vacuity here, as in the room occupied 
by the female patients. Despite tho large 
amount of cures effected iii the hospital, (up¬ 
wards of sixljsmine per cent, during the past 

1 year,) testifying to the general efficacy of the 

1 treatment pursued in it, I think that, if the 
system of finding tho inmates employment, so 
successfol in other hospital s, were introduced 

1 into Saint Luke’s, tho proportion of cures 
would be much weater. Appended to the 
, latMt report of the charity is a table of the 
weights of the new-comers, compared with 
tfie weights of \he same individuals when 

1 dischar^d. From this, appears that their 
huMtivity occasions a rapid accumulation of 

1 flesh. Of thirty patient^ whoso average re- 
sidemw in the hospital extended over eleven 
wttnjbd, twenty-nin 9 hiyl gained at the averam 
rate (k more than one mund per week, each. 
Tbis can hardly be a^|Bin of h^th.l « 

0n the walls of some of the sleeping cells 
the mkrkH of trbat looked Ske small 
;do»vt!B, that hatl beep removed., mieee indi- 

cated the plaaeB,to«^«dutfolfoe>(foBir8,which 
patients wore iMdwto ait in for indefi^te 
periods, were, in igood old time% nailed. 

A couple of these chaw h«ve been |Maerv«d 
in a lumber-room, and are hideous corfomldeB 
indeed. As high as the seat, al»* boxes to 
enclose the legs, which used to be in 

with spring bolts. The thighs were hxflced 
down by a strong cross-board, which idso 
served as a table. Tho back of this orsaoiiiitf 
prison is so constructed that the victim cotdo 
only use his arms and hands in a forward 
direction; not backward or sideways. 

Each sleeping cell has two articles of fhr- 
nllure—a bed and a stool; the latter servitm 
instead of a wardrobe. Many of the patiow 
sleep ill single-bedded rooms ; but tho largur 
cells arc occupied by four inmates. The bed'- 
ding is comfortable, and the cloiliiug ample. ‘ 
On one bed place the clothes were folded up, 
and the bedding liad been removed. In its 
stead, was a small bundle, made up of a pair 
of boots, a waistcoat, and some stocking^ 

“ That poor follow,” *said my conductor, “died 
last night—^in a fit.” I 

As 1 was luokiug at the maa'ks in tho walls { 
of the galleries, of the posts to which the i 
patients were formerly chained, sounds of 1 
music were heard from a distance. Tho ball 1 
luul begun, and we hurried off in the direction i 
of the music. 1 

It was.playing in another gallery—a brown 
Mimbre place, not brilliantly illutninated by a 
light at either end, adorned with holly. Tho { 
staircase by which this gallery was approached, | 
was curtained off at the top, and near the . 
curtain the musicians were cheerfully engaged * 
in getting all the vivacity that could be got, 
out of their two instruments. At one end were ' 
a number of mad men, at the other, a number 
iff mad women, seated on forms. Two or i 
three se^s of quadrille dancers were^ arranged 
down the centre, and the ball was proceeding 
with great spirit, but with great decorum. 

There were the patients usually to be found 
in all such asylums, among the dancers. 
There was the brisk, vain, pippin-faced little 
old lady, in a fantastic caii—^proud of her 
foot and ankle; there was the old-young 
woman, with tho dishevelled long light baiir, 
spare figure, and weird gentility ; there vras 
the vacimtly-laugliing girl, requiring now and 
then a warning finger to admonish her; there 
was the quiet young woman, almost well, and 1 
soon going out. For partners, there W€a*e ' 
the sturdy bnll-necketl thick-set little follow 
who had tried to get away, last week ; the 1 
wry-faced tailor, formerly suicidal, but much , 
improved; the sUapicions ji^ieni with a j 
countenance of gloom, wandering round and 
ronnd strangers, furtively eyeing them be¬ 
hind from h^ to foot, and not indisposed to 
resent their introsioii. There was the man of 
faapiw sillinosB, pleased with everything: But 
the only chain that made any clatter was 
Ladies^ Qha&i, and there was no straiter 
waistooait>in company tshan the poUja^gnMnent 
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of tiM <)|d> 7 on>ng womim vitll the wehid jgen- 
tUjt^, vMeh woe of a fiuled hlaoh sfkw, and 
laagidi^ted through the dance with a iore- 
]opn wffiabiU <7 ana condescanaion to the fbroe 
of einmmstajicea, in itaelf a £kint reflection of 
all Bedlam. 

Among those seated on the forms, the usual 
loss of social habits and the usual solitude in 
society, were tu^ to be observed. It was 
very remarkable to see how they huddled 
together without communicating; how some 
watched the dandng with lack-lustre eyes, 
Bcaroely seeming to know what they watched; 
how owera rested weaiy heads on hands, and 
moped j how others had the air of eternally 
expecting some miraculous visitor who never 
came, and looking out for some deliverances 
that never happened. The last figuro of the 
set daihoad out, the womcn-daucers instantly 
returned to their station at one end of the 
galleiy^ the men-daucers remiral to their 
stathm at the other; and all were shut np 
Wildlin themselves in a moment. 

The dancers were not all patients. Among 
them, and dancing with right good will, 
were attendants, male and female—^pleasaut- 
looking men, not at all realising the conven¬ 
tional idea of “ keepers ”—and pretty women, 
gracefully though not at all inappropriately 
dressed, and with looks and smiles as s^rkling 
as one might hope to see in any dance in any 
place, iuso, there were sundry briglit young 
ladies who had helped to make the Christmas 
tree; and a few members of the resident- 
ofllcer’s family; and, shining above them all, 
and shining everywhere, his wife; whose clear 
head imd strong heart Heaven inspii'ed to have 
no Christmas wish beyond this place, but to 
lock upon it as her home, and on its inmates 
as her afflicted children. And may 1 see as 
aeaaonable a rnght as that gentle Christian 
lady every Christmas that 1 live, and leave its 
oounterp^ in as fair a form iu many a nook 
and comer of the world, to shine, luce a star 
in a dark spot, through all the Christmases to 
comet 

The tree was in a bye room by itself, not 
lighted yet, bu^resently to be displayed in 
afl its gloig. The porter of the Institution, 
a brisk young fellow with no end of dancing 
in Mm, now prooliumed a song. The announce¬ 
ment being received with loud applause, one 
of the dancing sisterhood of attendants s^g 
the Song, whmh the musicians accompauied. 
It was very pretty, and we all applauded to 
the echo, and seemed (the mad part of us 1 
tuem) to like our share in the a|mlaase pro- 
di£pciiw.y, and to take it as a capitm point, that 
•WB were led by the iiopular porter. It was 
so great a success that we very soon called 
fof another song, and then we danced 'a 
mqntry’danw, (Vorter perpetually going 
aowai the middle and up again with Weir^ 
gentll^) until the quaint pictum of 
Foundiio!^ faangittg in t4e adjacent cegUmittec- 
tihambov tremblM mtbeir fWui^ 

the daihoo was over, away the 




porter ran, not in the deasfc otd of hreatL to 
Mp light up the tiec^* i^reMOtly l*<stpod in 
the centre of its rootll, 0miog hj** ^ 
floor, a blaze of light and gBtttei UloipBiing 
in ih&t place (ae th0 story goes os Asftsiicaii 
aloe) for the flrst 'time in a kundhed'yf'*^* 

0 shades of Mad Bootors with laced rufllea 
and powdered wigs, O shades of patients who 
went mad m the only good old times to he mad 
or sane in, and who were therefore physicked, 
whirligigged, chained, bandcuifea, beaten, 
cramped and tortured, look firmn 

Wherever in your eigfbtless nihstances, 

Yon wsi^i- 

on this outlandish weed in the degenerate 
garden of Saint Luke's! 

To ono coming freshly from outer life, im- 
usod to such scenes, it was a very sad and 
touching spectacle, Wlien the patients were 
admittwl in a line, to pass round the lighted 
tree, and admire. I could not but remember 
with vliat happy, hopefully-flashed faces, the 
biilliaut toy was associated in my usual 
knowledge of it, and com|)aic'them with tlm/k 
worn check, the listless stare, tlie dull 
r.iised for a moment and then coufus^my 
dropped, the lestlcss eagerness, tlie moody 
surprise, so different from the sweet expect¬ 
ancy and, astonishment of children, that 
came in melancholy array before;me. And 
when the sorrowful procession was closed by 
“Tommy,” the favourite of the house, the 
liarmless old man, with a giggle and a chuckle 
and a iioil for every one, I think I would 
have rather that Tommy had chargeil at the 
tree like a Bnll, than that Tommy hwlieen, at 
once so childish and so dreadfully un-chililllke. 

We all went out into the g^lniy again 
after this survey, and the dazming i^niito of 
the tree were taken from their houghs, and 
distributed. The porter, an undeveloped genius 
in stage-management and mastership of eere- 
inonies, was very active in the distribution, 
blew all the whistles, played all tlie trumpets, 
and nursed all the dolls. Tliat done, we 
had a wonderful concluding dance, com- 
poundoil of a country (dance ^nd gulopade^ 
during which all the popular coupes were 
honored with a general clapping of hands, aa 
they galoped down the middle; and the 
porter in particular was overwhdmed with 
plaudits. Finally, we had God Save the 
Queen, with the, whole force of the companv; 
solo parts by the female attendant with ine 
pretty voice who had sung b^ore; chortm 
led, with loyal animation, by the porter* 
When 1 came away,ithe porter^ surrounded 
by bearers of trays, and busy in the mkhit 
of the forms, w^S delivering out mugs and 
cake, Uke a banker dealing at a otflenud 
rouha game. I daresay he was auMp befljst 
I got home ; bht I left hini ia tiiaii stage of 
40<aid bnugkoeeB which ik tunudl^ deeoribs4^ 
aiMb&g p^ple who are '“hegiiu^^ 

tospwidtheeroniijf f '» *.» t ' ^ ^ f 

ifaf^ there is d^ that is 
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mfuimftilly njCfeotins lift (Aidi & slttht. I <slose 
this UtttQ re(kad 4^«ty ’^t viu the state* 
taeoftfu^the &<>t iiW, meatue T am not sure 
but that'ix^Jf'peo]^ expect far too much. I 
have loumn adme^ after visitiiig the noblest of 
oih- XestitatiODs for this terrible calamity, 
express their disappointmeut at the many 
deplorable cases they had observed with pain, 
and hint that, after all, the better system 
could do little. Something of what it can do, 
and daily daes,has been &iutly shadowed forth, 
even in this paper. Wonderful things have 
been done for the Blind, and for the Deaf and 
Dumb; but, the utmost is necessarily fai- infe¬ 
rior to the restoration of the senses of which 
the^ are deprived. To lighten the affliction 
of insanity by all human means, is not to 
restore the greatest of the Divine gilts, and 
those who devote themselves to the task do 
not pretend tliat it is. They find Iheit sus¬ 
tainment and reward in the substitution of 
humanity for brutality, kindness for mal¬ 
treatment, peace for raging fury; in the 
acquisition of love iusteail of hatred ; and in 
the knowledge that, from such treatment, 
improvement, and hope of final restoration 
will come, if such hope be possible. It may 
be little to have alKilished Irom mod-houses 
all that is abolished, and to have substituted 
all that is substituted. Nevertheless, i-eader, 
if you con do a little in any good duectiou 
—do it. It will be luuch, some day. 

THE PEASANTS OF BEITISH INDIA. 

The annals of our kingdom in the East 
have lieen written in blood with a lien of 
gold. They read very like stories from the 
Arabian Nights Eiitertaiumeuts ; and thus 
many people indulge in the belief thaly in 
India, the pojiulation is exclusively composed 
of caliphs, nabobs, jiigglois), ra,jahs, bankers, 
fakcera, nautch ghls, Braiuiu priests, dacoits, 
and magicians. The name of India is inti¬ 
mately couiiected with all sorts of wealth and 
luxury. Tliere arc very few, indeed, in this 
country who do not link the name of Indian 
merchant or^anker with unlimited riuliea. 
An old East Indian civil servant is usually 
tenneda “Naboband as to “John Company” 
of LeadouhaU Street—^that mysterious, grey¬ 
headed old gentleman, who makes and un¬ 
makes r^ahs and sultans as coolly and rapidly 
M children make dirt-pies in our streets—^lie 
is looked upon os a sort of Euglish Vishnu 
—•a concentration of the Prime j&inister, the 
Bank of England, the Horse Guards, and 
the Admiralty. Theestreets and alleys in 
that wouderfiu land ai’e currently reported 
CO he paved with real philosophera’ stones, 
Jtimuinntiiig eveiything they touch into the 
bett guinea-gold. Perhaps, of late, the auri- 
■^^ue reputation df Inw Projper has been 
•emewhat periiledt by the diggings in Call- 
ifinnia ahd Auatnlia; but then folhe shake 
aieif heaiH mtcl teU you, thiut in the “ Ori¬ 
ental uidite'’ there are neither Yankees 


nor convicts, nei^^tfO^ Xyndt kitv nor bush 
la^w^. , ' 

It is, i^rhaps, an numridm^fta^ to diswl 
tiiis glorious virion. But the truth miut oe 
told. Our Indian empire oan dniy be likened 
to the famed “apjile of the desert bmiuty 
and promise to the eye; bat bittrirUees and 
ashes to the taste. 

Travellers have found Sheffield Ttnives 
selling in Bokhara*, giey tweeds frean Scot¬ 
land in the Cabool bazoars, and Birmingham 
wares in Cashmere villages. I have stamtdod 
upon an empty blacking-bottle of Day Sdid 
Martin, in a miserable Indian mud hut. I 
have fotmd, adorning the walls of a BuddUsi 
temple, printed cotton handkerchiefs covered 
with political caricatures, from Manchester: 
I have seen the reception hall of a Kaudian 
cliief graced by one of Howland’s niotui’es^ue 
Macassar labels, with a dark lady combing 
uncommonly long black bur. But it by no 
means follows that because all those knives, 
and cottons and w^es, are exchanged for rich 
spices, costly silks, and precious gums, that 
tho country is prosperous, or that its trade is 
progressively remunerative. Neither is it a 
matter of course that “John Company” is a 
solvent old gentleman, in B]>ite of his armies, 
his fleets, and his captive rajahs. 

The fact is that the present yearly income 
of tho Honourable East India Company 
foils lar short of its annuual exi>euditui-e ; ♦ 
that the trade' between this couiitiy and 
its Indian possessions is not greater than 
it was ten years since: that the inlmbitonts 
of tliose countries consume, per head, not 
more than one-eighth of the quantity of 
British goods taken by the ]>OTmlatiou of 
tile S<)u& Amorienn states : and, moreover, 
that for sonie years past, the trade between 
Great Britain and India has not been a 
profitable idfair to shipiiers or to imjioitei’s. 
During no period of tne histoiy of the world 
has commerce made such rapid strides 
as it has within the past leu years. It is a 
fact so well known as to require no proof. 
Even the antiquated empire of the (Jelestiala 
has added vastly to its extenial traffie. Never¬ 
theless, the trade between Great Britain and 
India has remained, as nearly lu posrible, 
stationary. How is it that .whilst British 
India, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty millions, takes our goods to the value 
of no more tlian six millions, two hundred aud 
sixty-five thousand pound^ South America 
(Mexico excepted^ and the foreign West 
India Islands, having but fifteen nmliuns of 
inhabitants, consume British merchagdise to 
the extent of six millions, three hundred aud 
ei^ty-oue thousand pounds ? 

When I was sojourning in the laud of In¬ 
digo, and beheld the gorgeous' Indian melro- 
pmis—the vast city of pawes—^the luxurious 
style of living af its many merchmit-priaces 
and its nabu&dffieialB]—.when I saw other 

* Tho twlsnoo of osModltDie over iooom® ia On 
IMS oamiaMdw nekrly • mllUon u>a > holt sterUag. 
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' lu wealthy, if soti as la;rae*>'Wb<m I 
i JMMcdnod up the fleets Of richly-Mden shira 
' %Ueh day tij^ day oast azufltor m &eir nolde 
. ports; the wee of rare and costly incrchan> 
oise with twch their many wharves flowed 
over,—I felt iucredolous of the reputed state 
of that most gorgeous whole. If the people, 
I iihought, be not rich ami thriving here, 
where then can prosperity Ijc found 1 If 
Orealtii and happiness flow not from all these 
thla^ what else can make a nation great ? 
Batlh od not then seen nioie tliau the outer 
of that Eastern world—the mere crust of 
our Indian empire. 

I had oocasioii to journey on business afikirs 
through t^ Noitlicm provinces of Lower 
Ben^^ and mmlo that visit a means of judg- 
ingmi' myself as to the real condition of the 
]weu^ I hud for companiou a most iutelli- 
gOM man, one of the ‘uncooemnied servants 
of tiikC Company, and a first-rate linguist; so 
’ that I possessed no common advantj^e. The 
country wu passed through appeared to be ns 
Hsitile as it was beautiful. Few, \ory few 
miles of waste land, were visible. Every field 
seemed to be made to do its duty to the uttei^ 
most blade of rice, or cane of sugar; and 1 
felt convinced that here, at any rate, proapeiity 
smiled upon the labouring population. .As 
we journeyed along in our slothful palanqnius, 
side Iw side, or lounged out the oppressive 
heal 01 the noonday in the verandah of some 
feiendly road-side bniigaloAr, my compnulun 
'enlightened mo as to the nature and condition 
of the various agricultural classes of that jiart 
of Hindostan. 

The Indian peasantiy arc termed r^ots; 
and between them ana the zemtiulars, the 

n t landed proprietors or renters, wlio are 
jtly accountable to the government for 
the land-tax, are a variety of middlemen, or 
sub-ferraers of tliis portion of the revenue 
They are known as tcdukdiufrt, durputnidan, 
mctk^ars, &e., all of whom derive a luxurious 
living from the oppression of tlio class imme¬ 
diately below them; and thus by the time tlie 
pressure of the tax has i cached the unfortu¬ 
nate ryot, it has attained a weight which 
effectuallv crushes beneath it the last feeble 
Atibrts of his hoMleas, heart-breaking strug¬ 
gles. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis complete 
what is known as the “permanent settle¬ 
ment,” extending over upwards of one hun¬ 
dred thousand square miles of country. By 
this enactment the ownership of tlie land was 
veritsd in the zemindars or native chiefe, who 
were in flituro to pay to government a fixed 
tax on the land, and be empowered in their 
turn to levy upon the ryots. But whilst the 
rate of Ration was thus fixed upon the 
wmiodan, and most stringent and Bommaiy 
jiowera given to them to proceed against lAetr 
nntcn,Q9thing was said as to tho amount they 
sMght levy upon the ignorant and fefeudloM 
ryots, atto were thus given up, bound hand 
foot^ to the tender mercies of a sordid 
l||i|Hif men. Under such a system, it is not 


IwonderM tliat the Indian labourer finds 
hitusell^ at thii'<nwl of a year, not quite so well 
off as he was at the etxmfeenoBmeiit. W« read 
that when Alexander invidhd Ibodia, Porus, 
pressed by the emergency, ndsed a hm^ war- 
tax of one-fourth of the produce of tiM land; 
Britain, in a time of'profound peace, exacts 
from her Indian subjects a tax of omdmf their 
produce, and which to the poor ryot, with the 
addition of extra levies at the zemindar’s will, 
too often amounts to seventy or eighty per 
cent, of the fruits of his toil! 

Always oppressed, ever in poverty, the 
lyot is oumpeliod to seek the aid of tho ma- 
hsjun or native money-lender. This will 
frequently be the talukdhar oi* sub-renter, 
who exacts iinm the needy borrower whatevei- 
iutoiest he thinks the unfortunate may be 
able to pay him, often at the rate of one per 
cent per week. Tlie nceounts of these loans 
are kept by the mahiijuns, who, aware of the 
deep ignorance of their elienth, falsify their 
books, witliout fear of detection. In tins way, 
no matter how (avoui’able the season, how 
huge tlie ero]), the grasping mahaiun is sure 
to make it appeal* tlial the whole is duo to 
him ; for lie lakes it at his own value. So 
far from Mr. Burke Iwving overstated the 
case of tlie oppression of the ryots, on tho 
trial of Wiirren Jlastiugs, when he said that 
the tax-gatherer took from them eighteen 
shillings in every poultd, he wa.s really within 
the mark. At the conclusion of each erop- 
time, the grower of rice or cotton is made to 
ajipear a dehlor to his superior, who there¬ 
upon—^provided the ryot apjiears able to toil 
on for another season—advances more seed 
for sowing, and a little more rice to keep 
the labourer and his family from abso¬ 
lute starvation. But, should there bo any 
doubt as to the health and strength of the 
tenant-labourer, he is mercilessly turned from 
his loud and his mud hut, and left to die on 
the highway. 

In addition to the umltipliod taxation 
and usurious interest to whicli the Indian 
Iieasantry are snbjeetcd, they are liable to 
abwabs ; irregular exactions, nj^e upon them 
by every grade of uiiddiomau, up to the 
zemiudai'i, and amounting, not unfrequeutly, 
to as much as the land-tax. These extoik 
tions date back to the time of tlie Hindu 
dynasty, when, however, they were eomjiara- 
tively light. Jlwy existed also during the 
Mahommedau rule. It remained fer the pa¬ 
ternal govemuent of Euglisfamen to permit 
this evil to spread like a foul Ihfection through 
the land, eating intoithe very body and ranews 
of native industry. It is true, the eoactmeata 
of 1793 declare these abwabs to bo Ulegid, 
and punishable by flues; but uoutre seem* to 
heed the injunction, nor is it likely that amuy 
mrsouB are aware of Its exiete&oe, Evety 
feast, festival, or eeremuxf vriiicb takes plaae 
in the Iknd, is made an v«naw for the 
auabwah for Hie great'aikU iUhtd nuBottatt kae 
to contribute mlUg, 'tihe ottimakcr funiiahes 










Cilftrles 




oil, aud 'to oo.'throtfgk 

The sae^der oB^oya A.nojii, oj^Aeoicnuitimt, 
vr^o is ssnsted W i^mliutisa, and 'ttJldUap thnae 
laUffir:iure-^j)|m^'OV<d& eash 

of these <>mHwles exacts nbrnoj or, «« it is 
some^mes cdled, hUeebam, from those below 
them; and ail ^nd down the miserable ryot 
i to his utmost ability. So bug as the toiling 
wretch po^esses a measure of rice, a bmidle 
of tobacco, or a yard of cloth, lie is -fur game 
for the dioman vultures hovering about his 
hut. When we know that a Bengal ryot can 
subsist in tolerable comfort ou five or six 
shillings a month, and that with all his toil 
and care, he seldom secures enough to do 
more than half feed him, mid frequently goes 
foodless for days together; — when this is 
known, some idea may be formwl of the extent 
of degradation and hopeless want auid misery 
to which a hundred millions of our fellow- 
creatures ajEO ex]>used. 

Such was the uiformation, gleaned, on va¬ 
rious days’journeys, from my travelling com¬ 
panion : it Boundcit strangely enougli to my 
ear after the dazzling view I had taken of 
things Oriental; and, although I had uo reason 
to doul)t the accuracy of what was now told 
me, I felt dce]>ly anxious to look more closely 
into the actual state of the ludiau peasantry. 

It wijs vei’y shortly after the above facts 
had been detailed to me, that wc paused in 
our usual morning progress to survey a very 
beautiful tract of wide and fertile country. 
We sprang fimii our palanquins, and mounting 
a small hillock, topped with luxuriant jungle 
trees, indulged in admiration of the lovely 
scenery before and below us. Valleys of rich 
waving rice tiehls stretched as far as the eye 
could reach, like avast sea of greeu. On 
cither side those fertile ti-acts rose gently 
undulating lands, on wUbh grew many crops 
of motley-tinted green ; and over those waved 
to the morning breeze the sparlvliug leaves 
of nobly timbered trees ; whilst hi^i above, 
the lovely azure of the sky set all in har¬ 
mony, and nothing was wanting for painter- 
or for poet. We gazed, and gazed again. 
What SQBud jvas that, away under the bamboo 
yonder 1 Was it some lonely bird bewailing 
tts mate 1 It was so gentle, so plaintive, that 
•it brought the tears to my eyes. It was .no 
bird I That was a sound of human woe, or 
my heart would not have leapt mto my throat 
as it did ! The next jnom^t we were both 
rapidly deseeuding the littleThill to trace out 
tliCisound. At the brow of the hillock, ou the 
• side emposite* to that by which we had 
arrived, and ai^oiniugAhe low rice fields, was 
;a grove of'&ckly planted bamboo and 
' 'inaugoa trees. It seemed a# cool and retired 
ias any grotto of sylvan-nymph; but, alas! not 
‘iBO happy within. Before us sat a little child, 
-a Hinw girl, of rfight «ad eraceful figure, 

, jwhbse. ioM jet iiaif coried gts^cefully, sa 


lao'liet'iSsy lap there iay the head 
'we approached 


the Bi)eotre, .th» J^.fCiefaed hfir low.'-ctyiify', 
sorrow, • *'• r ■ 

My companion’ aiJd^iiwieAa fow -^^ 
the girl, who faltered-:.s«imiet3ilng> liireply. .1. 
caught the word “ fathm?,” thrti bSsteimto 
our palanquins, and summoned bearers 
to our aid. The body was kid. Mid 

silently aside, amongst a heap of «6k akl 
leaves; and then the poorwce|fiagv^iic^ 
—too faint and ill, poor child—to say «rMo 
much, shed tears upon iny hand as I plsiillied 
her softly on an open mat and pillow, A few 
of our coolies were sent off for the chidf iof 
the nearest village, and some of thepeaii^try 
to remove the body. Whilst tliey were igptie, 
wc gleaned from the child that her father'kad 
not tasted food for some days, hut that he had 
ssived a little rice for her, whicli he made her 
swallow in liis sight: that the last handful of 
food was then wrapped up in her little girdle, 
having received it from him just as he 
breathed his last. Bho had no mother, no 
brothers, no sisters: famine and sickness had 
swept them all Away. She was alone. I 
thought the little creatui-e would have fainted 
in’ ay arms, as she dwelt so sorrowfully 
upon that -word—^alone! We told her she 
was not, and should not be alone; that we 
would find a mother fur her, and sisters 
too ; but the child did not comprehend our 
meaning, and only closed her rich black eyes, 
and wept. 

Assistance having been procured from the 
village adjoining, we caused the body to be 
removed; and, Laving had a litter of sticks and 
mats for the child, we took her with us to the 
next halting place at uo great distance. Our 
chief bearer had gleaned from some of the 
peasaiitiy around the brief but sad Instory of 
the ciiiltl jind her lust parent. He had been 
a Khodkhout ryot, or resident land-holder, 
cultivating a rather large tract of soil under a 
“ baiuiadi puttah,” or lease, for unlimited 
period, at a fixed jumma, or rent. By iud ustry, 
the poor man had contrived to get his ground 
into good condition; plentiful crops were the 
result, and all seemed riglit. But the 
talukdhar of tliat zemiudari was a man of 
subtle devices ; he knew well that the regula¬ 
tion, No. 8 of 1793, gave him power to set 
aside the potlali in the local courts, if he could 
prove that the rate defined in ,it was below 
the general avenvge of tiie district J and as 
to proof, witnesses could be- had at all times 
for one rupee each, in any nimober. Wit¬ 
nesses Y^re hired; the native the 

court was bribed, and the pottah net aside. 
From that day forward the j?yot was a lost 
man; hisi-ent was heavily increased, the im¬ 
provements he had made were all taxed to 
th^. utmost jh'cc, and he was seen forced into 
the unrelaxing grasp of the makyun. Heavy 
interest on loans, a bad crop or two, the d^tii 
: of the mother ot his famiw, and ^ten of his 
two sons, ail-frqm the low fever of sUo-vation, 
made Mm a miserable and a desperate man. 
At last Ms strength failed, ana wheu ;the 













foiuvl Itiffl uueqt^ to Ms 

4b be was wont, he 

iewtoeiit of his claims.' fX ocmne |his eoiild 
done, luid the usual re«]lt followed. 
n:ot was expelled, sick and broken- 
heiud«a, to seek a chimee home and a little 
c^rity iVuui neighbours, He had s^audered 
from village to vill^ with his remaining 
child ; and at last, fihmug himself at the point 
of death, had crawled baqk to die within sight 
of Ills ouue happy, though humble, home. He 
had , died wh^ he hoped, by his own rice 
Mds; he had breathed his Last under the 
shade of trees which his own hand had planted,; 
there we had found him, his boiiy fingers 
still grasping a few remaining grains of the 
precious store of X'ice, which he held even in 
death. for his poor child’s meal—the last he 
could ^Ve her. I need hardly say the orphan 
was not uncared for. 

The day following, I gathered equally un- 
mis^eable proof of the misery prevailing 
amotigBt the r.yots, of wretcheduess and 
poveHy, which is a bai' to any attempt at 
unprovement amongst them, fmd blights every 
bud of hope for the future. Wc had halted 
in a cool and shady dell, near which stood a 
■mall mud hut, such us one meets by scores 
through the cultivated districts of Bengal. 
1 wanted a draught oi water, and preferring 
to take it fi-om a rippling stream close by, I 
left my palanquin, as did my companion. 
When nearer the little cabin, we perceived the 
owner seated by the door, staring vacantly 
upon the wide green fields before him. He 
was clad as miserably as ryots usually are; if, 
indeed, a narrow slip of dirty cotton rag 
wound round their loins, con be called clothing. 
He was emaciated in the extreme, and his 
gijm gaunt visage was rendered even more 
ghastly by a profusion of thickly-matted 
peal'd and hair. A few sickly, rickety- 
loolung childi'eu were amusing themselves 
under the shade of some trees near the patch 
of rice. To our inquiry as to why he was not 
at work at that hour of the day, he replied 
that it was useless for him to work; the 
more he toiled the poorer Im became. How 
so? we a^ed. He looked around as if fe<-u-ful 
of being werheard, and tlien said in a low 
voice, *’ Mahajun takes all” We inquired 
why that was allowed ; to which he answered, 
“ He is rich; I am poor; what can J do?” 
Our conversation drew from him, by the aid 
most potent of some copper coins, that he had 
his Jnmma raised several times on various 
pretences, to say nothing of abwabs; once, 
when the zemindar was at a loss fur an 
excuse, he pretended to sell his semindari to 
another, who, in such a case, is always snp- 
posetiand allowed to have a right to re-ossess 
. .-tihe r^ts of the holdings, and so the occHitficm 
WiM..mBid4. Yet, it is 'expressly stated hi a. 
Goveaw4nt minute, dated February IJrd,, 
179d ih^ " whoever, cultivates the 2^, thiC I 
> receive no more than the 


Natil^ landholdeni, and sdeh 
mhch wi^Vbi, their genei?atioii than Go- 
vernors-Oeueral, 'iutd they hhve jEbrj the last 
fifty years agreed ^t the ^^tuh>ute ’’ ! 

is sheer waste paper, , and timt It. iw such : 
accordingly. The baiserable-looking ryot need 1 
not have protested as he did, tliatPe ate bnt 
barely enough to keep him aliye—hm looks i 
told the tale of starvation. Wild roots, seeds, 
and fi-uits, were their wonted meal: rioo they | 
seldom got, save during the ripening of their ! 
crops; and eveii then theip mahajun forbade ! 
them to touch it, lest kis claims should suffer; 
and so the miserable man crawled oat at night, 
on hands and knees, and stole a scanty meal 
for his famished children. The maliajtin, he 
knew, falsified all the accounts—but what 
could he do 1 Go to the oouits ? Boor men 
could do nothing there. All evidouce Is taken 
down by the amhlto, or native regiatrara; 
the English magistrate decides the case upon i 
the evidence taken in writing by these men, ! 
who are notoriously bribed—and so money i 
carries everything there. It seemed a hope- I 
less ciise, indued, for that poor ryot; and, as 
wo left him, could but call to mind the s^d [ 
fate of the Khodkhoot ryot of the previous 
day; and I wondered whether- tlie Honourable j 
Court of Directoi-s had ever seen one of these 
their subjects and fellow-men, and whether j 
they should not have one preserved for theii- 
museum in Leadenhall Street. It would form 
a striking and instructive object, if placed 
beside the mummy of a sleek, oily'Skinned I 
zemindar! | 

It is quite true that the above evils, in that | 
pai-ticuliu- shape, extend only over certain ;j 
portions of India. But miaei-y as great pre- ]j 
vails even where “ the permanent settlement ” ! 

does not extend to. In the Bombay Bresi- 
deiiey, for instance, the Ghjvermmmt assess ij 
the hmds for taxation annuall 3 '. Tor a dis- m 
trict of about seventy-six thousand square 
milc.s, there are twelve English coUectora, N 
who, with their assistants, are expected to | 
value the crop on every separate, idot of | 
ground belonging to some eight millions and 
a half of inhabitants. Nearly all this work is 
at the mercy of the native ^istauts, who 
fieece the small cultivators to a fearful extent. 
The abomination of the oorrnpt amlahs of 
small courts are alike everywhere: in every 
part of the country the ryot is a miserable, an 
Ignorant, and a degraded being; a helpless ' 
tool for the zenlindars to use, and when worn 
out, to be fiuu" aside into the fi^^est juDglCi 
and thei-e die Mke a wild beast! . ‘ ' 

Not many days agq.at a public distribation 
of prizes to young students of the HonournUe 
Cmupany’s College, at Hail^bory, about to 
embark for India, the d^uty-i^nhap ad¬ 
dressed the future rul^.'io^ 'oar Ittdhui i 
eippii'c in an eloquent «ud s^ulde i^ech. | 
lie told them, truly .ehough, impert- ! 
aa'^ of ithe duties to 

upon; of h6w;nuuiyrn|^^;;ddB2aiffa|4d^'’')r| 
Were shortly to rule how. 
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AKD BEtPENCm 


it behsT^ thetB, as good atewat^'to see 
to tha^^di^xi^ni^oii (^ stnot jwi^e'e to aU 
claasee of w^'tad^ fdlov-men, 
the most ^ore have j^oua 

depa^*dadteeti delivering the very stkinci 
sort w 'wdtoeant, properfy-pnnctaated ora¬ 
tions^ for the last half century; yet Indian 

S ^ots have been all the time starving, and 
ying, and rotting on danghills, like so many 
akuiriitered jackids. 

Wnilst the bulk pf the Indian population 
remain thus degraded and helpless, it is worse 
than idle to expect them to undertake new 
agricultural projects. Why should those y)oor 
wretches grow cotton for our factories 1 'V^al 
would they gain 1 It is a mockery to talk of 
giving them railroads to Bombay and Cal- 
cuttji, when they have no footpath to com¬ 
mon justice. What is steam to them, who 
dare not eat the very food they grow, lest the 
great zemindar should find one grain the less 
within his ample store! What need have 
they of cotton cloths from Manchester, or 
wares from Birmingham ? And yet these 
millions, if they took but half the goods from 
us which South Americans consume, would 
want each year not less than forty millions 
sterling worth beyond their ])rcselit pur¬ 
chases. 


THBEE AND SIXPENCE. 

NotraniKunoRouGH is a promising city ou 
the hanks of the Salmon, surrounded by a 
goodly neighbourhood of fair fields and plea¬ 
sant walks, and open in all directions to clear 
sun and air. It is half-commercial, half- 
fashionable. There is a sprinkling of good 
families, who live reputably', suid give plefiaant 
pai'ties witho^it seeking to “ make a dash ” 
above their peighbomu Hence, there is 
Bufficieut demand for blauc-raange and cracker 
bonbons to enable a pastrycook to pick up a 
snug fortune in twenty years or so. Alderman 
Ci'acknell was that fortunate pastiycook. He 
had amassed a very pretty property; inso¬ 
much that nobody was surprised when ho 
became the SJiiyor of Noughtenborough. 

But Cracknell was not merdy a pastry¬ 
cook and a mayor; he was a conscientious 
aud-kind-hearted man. He had several chil- 

a and those who saw him heading the 
y procession to the old mrish churm on 
a Sunday, or reading the Bible to the same 
little assembly every eveninglxsfore bed-time, 
could not but respect the steady industry 
\hat had sUrrotmded his children with every 
comfort, and the still higher sentiment that 
direoted their feelings of gratitude to its proper 
^jeet. “ Only A pastrycook,” or “ Eisen from 
ncitoh^,” were expressions of envy he did 
npt tore a bun about. 

- Our Mayor gave* away' tnudih that people 

S pw'of, and a great ded more riiat no one 
t the' bvbr heard of. He Vas libe- 

.in . mttttsto connected with church 
alt^^gh be bad not the smallest 


anxiety about oM^aial revivals. The one 
great wish heh'ad '^mSitifl'l^ education 
of the poor. He Md'^awsidy b«41t, (me or two 
schools, almost at his own 'expODSek and he 
looked sharply after evOiyBody biphlwwfced with 
them; Every poor boy or gil^l hi toa pace 
knew the Mayor, we might almoidi haj* 
sonally—a knowledge which neither-^ 'livi^ 
of an alderman nor the title of hmjyto 'hwd 
ever tended to distance. 

Nor was tlus taste for education -a mhre 
joining in a popular cry, or the result of 
a desire to depress the higher classes bjjr 
elevating the low; for Mr. Cracknell, in hw 
earlier and humble capacity of assistant to 
the old firm of Gun & Oo., Belgravia, London, 
hod always been a seeker aftei' a better dues 
of knowledge than two years at a day-sehool, 
could have furnished. Because his time and 
opportunities had been small, his employment 
I of them liad been more earnest; and, as his 
position gradually bettered, when he env- 
Wked, alter much struggling and rigid eco¬ 
nomy, in business “on his own account,” he 
kept increasing bis application with his 
[leisure. Hence, at the age of fifty-one the 
[Mayor of Noughtenborough w'as a man of 
I varied and useM information, as well digested 
as acfjuired, .md with powers of tliought and 
intelligence which, while they had' never 
i-aiscd him “ above his business,” bad made 
liim the sought companion of many men 
moving in a superior class. His retirement 
from business had now broken down every 
prejudice, even on the part of many families, 
who had only .associated the name of Crack- 
Dcll with wedding breakfasts, lent plate, and 
pound-cake hedgehogs. 

^ The Maj'or.was not a deep linguist' The 
small smattering of Latin which he had picked 
up at P.ark-house “ Commercial and Classical” 
Academy, had not been suffered to dwindle 
away, and he had scrambled together some 
bVench at an evening class, and had subse¬ 
quently learnt to write, read, and speak that 
langiuige thoroughly well. But he was an 
encyclopaedia of general social knowledge and 
anecdote, Furijl^ermore, he understood the 
law more perfectly than a great many of its 
practitioners; but on “ Church Antiquiides ” 
he was tremendous. It was his pet subjec^ 
and his knowledge of the law was rather 
sought with reference thereunto. He was 
pathetic on the desecration of old cathedrala ; 
and indignant that places destin^ foY the 
worship of God should be d^;n(dea ]toto .(how 
places for the emolument of the lay ot cleri¬ 
cal proprietors. He eould ndt conceive why 
a few dozen people, crammed into a narrow, 
ill-warmed, ill-ventilated “choir,” formed‘a 
fitting congregation in-a building constructed 
to hmd thousands. Ho ccmld not help won¬ 
dering why there were grelnd organs in many 
of the London churches, whi(*h were confined 
and ill-i|daj>ted- to display the powei’ of the 
inatriimento; while those In many of the 
cathedrtds wOre small, out of repair,, and 










by 


'Bat, like mtistjaeu bataa^ 
•■ii&ve made moa^, bis igriolbil'doabMi 


... v!tj;^t^6ijg’h"t^^ aefluirements-ibf oiir Mayot 
'V;l^^, never been (listiijguish.ed'&r ' 

' v^r-r 4^jJ y -r f ^*x, 

or any other of tbe‘ ingenlouatortuosities into 
. vbicb the imaginations of budding Cantabs 
are expanded; althongh the remotest ideaj 
of squaring the cii^e never entered his head, 
mid even the pons asinortmi would pro* 
bably have'proved as treacherous to his 
mental footstensj as tiie bridge in the Vision 
of Miraa; still he was a terribly skilful man 
at figures. Aik home he knew where every 
fertlung wenli and how, and to whom, and 
what for, and with what loss or profit. At a 
vesl^ he, was equally useful. He could tell 
monc^ had been voted for such and sucli 
a jpjurpese ; and woe betide any mistakes on 
the part of the recipients or administrators! 
Htaj^ess was the board^ of guardians upon 
' dihomhis sarcasm, and, worse still, his minute 
.!hhowl^ge of facts, once opened itself! Woe 
t»bt^o the butcher or baker whose “contract” 
*waabroken ! As for luxurious parish dinners 
out of the funds properly belonging to the 
'poor, Mr, Craoknell, like Molidre’s Mock 
' doctor, had changed all that. 

'But when Mr. Craoknell sat down to 
hii Church history studies, the “figures” 
bothered him completely. l>o what he would, 
he could not understand Church arithmetic. 
.When Jack Miller, the collector of poor’s 
rates, absconded, taidng with him the wife 
of lus “.security,” who hut Craoknell first 
discovered, and then adjusted, the deficient 
money 1 When the Gowlman’s Fields charity 
had lain dormant, who had called upon the 
trustees to refund, and who had calculated 
the sum to be refunded, but Craoknell 1 
No;, whatever might be the matter with 
Other-people’s lieads, Mr. Craoknell felt that 
his own'head,'like his heart, was in the 
right place. Let us see what was the arith¬ 
metical difficulty that cottld puzzle a man 
whose .arithmetic was the teifor even of work¬ 
house contlActors and county court attorneys. 

Asyoulofjk from a little terrace in front 
of the “ Lino and Twine,” Traddler’s Hill, 
you see the whole city of Nougbtenborough 
spread out betore you, like a raised map, and 
looking very active, oheeajful, populous, and 
• v^^-huilt ’^ere are plenty of old-fashioned 
bonpes within tbe town, but you cannot dls -1 
otiminate at Uiis distance. The cathedral is 
tiie^ief object. Theiroire isa grand one,and 
^tffi^ Averytiiing for mues and miles around, 
■WAptjitscelestMy, or long range of upper win- 
‘'du^'^ieved by light buttresses, and crowned. 

turrets, forms a favourite 
the eye, as it raises itsefif 
s!b^?jimi;'^|^iStream of the SabBosHcw,, 
' ths'terriiee"«h wldehi 

»t<^, stands 'inJ 
''i^mi#4ilimi^^^''tite'delicate bhie of the 


sky, 

thonghtsp6’/'l|^''.$flkv^'' 
rears its ovyn'h^.'’ . ''' ■. ■. 

On jdst such, js^mslin mi 
most ukeiy to make men t 
they have, wi^out granib 
they have not, the Mayor 



^^^^^i'What 
' might 'ibe iseen 


they have not, the Mayor, might'ibe iseen 
waUting along the terrace ; aroressdd. Zi 
was a rare thing to see the Mbiyor walking 
alone; for although Mrs. Cntolpiell was sipther 
an invalid, and seldom left home , for any 
distance, he generally had a -pretty daughter, 
married or unmarried, as the case might be, 
hanging on his arm, or else some old friend 
and companion in parochial or civil combats. 
But, on the present occasion, the Mayor-.waa 
alone, and, we are sorry to say, had no com¬ 
panion but tlie uncomfortable words “ Threk 
ANT) Sixpence.” 

Strange company, no doubt; and too little. 
to harass the mind of our steady-going 
Mayor. Had it been an overcharge fw 
cab-fare, he would have settled it easily 
enough, siinjdy by not paying it, or by “ com¬ 
mitting” the extortioner. Had it been for ,a 
doll’s Imnnet, or a bottle of bouquet dela rose, he 
would only have kissed the extravagant littie 
daughter, and thanked Heaven that he had 
wealth enough to pui-chase many more sii^ 
little luxuries for the “whole lot,” as he' 
familiarly called his family. But this “ Three 
AND Sixpence” sate lieavy on his soul. It 
was an incubus of other men’s evils ; it was 
an indigestion arising from dinners eaten by 
his neighbours; it was a silver imprint, in 
letters of current coin, telling a tale of other 
men’s dishonesty, misappropriation, and im¬ 
posture. 

3 ust at that moment, th e Very Eeverend the 
Dean of Noughtenborough chanced to pass by, 
looking tmexceptionably respectable, black, 
and sleek, with a hat and cassock that even 
Wildgoose must have reverenced. He moved 
politmy, and saw! “Good morning” to the 
Mayor, who returned both the salutation and 
tho wish. But, as he turned away from the 
Dean, he mentally, yet almost aloud, repeated 
the mysterious words “ Three Bixpenob.** 

Anon, he met the Bevereud Whitti^ifli 
Grypnell, Canon of Noughtenborough Sao 
out for his morning’s walk, and looking quite 


Again polite salutations were exchanged, and 
again the Maya-muttered the words “'Tbbeb 
AND Sixpence.” 

What could there he in the,presence of tho, 
Dean and Canon of Noughtenborough so .pain¬ 
fully snggestive of “Three and SriEMWOEf" 
Was the poor Mayor degeaejwting ittto ineno- 
mcmia, and were clergymen fwo E!iS>opisl 
irritants that developed a ? , ,* . , 

No; the solution of ' Jiy id^p 

in the vdlumw of Cffiureh history, hver .whiwi 
oat woi^yMayor .bad bdiB,|W()E^!qg; and » 












■ aiHEElE A2fD 'SIXPENCE. 


oow. 

'wheiQ 

Qoantry > 

woajsi^ were In tbeir floorish- 
ing^ ^^i 'tbere lived a certain 'v^ow, who 
ba4^'l0&g aiuce loet her hushand in one battle 
somewhere^ and idl her sons in other battles 
elsewhere. Bowed down with grief, her only 
Solace was the society of her daughter, the 
fWreSt flower of the whole neighbourhood for 
iniles around, but whose youthful oounteuance 
bore sad mailcB of early sorrow. Many had 
wooed her, but she clung to her mother; and 
'daughter and mother lived on their life of 
mourning till age and grief began to make 
them more alike. They might have been 
thought sisters in years, as well as in sadness. 

Wealth, ahuudiint wealth, was theirs, and 
charity, the truest, the noblest, and the must 
unlimited, proclaimed the fact. Keligion, 
deepened by grief, but not degraded into 
abject superstition, had adorned the mouasteiy 
of Noughtenborough with a hundred testi¬ 
monies of tiiste and liberality, while poverty 
of every kind found relief proportionate to 
its deserts and its exigencies. 

But in all their deeds of charity, the ladies 
St. Bridget’s Mount ha<l nothing so much at 
heart as the education of the moat promising 
boys in their neighbourhood. Perhaps in the 
mind of the mother there arose some recol¬ 
lection of the noble youths whom she had 
seen speed forth in full steel, never to return, 
but to breathe out a last longing for a mother’s 
blessbig, while the horses of tlicir retreating 
foes trod their corses on the batlie-tleld. 
Perhaps tlic daughter bethought her of the 
return of heu Ia.si remaiaing brother, pale 
and wounded; how she had held the water 
' to bis lips, bathed his parched forehead with 
her tears, and how he had laid his hea'vy head 
in her arms, and slept for ever. Perhaps it 
Was .such sad, such holy recollections, that 
made both the friends of every blooming boy 
they met, that wiped the tears of weeping 
and delinquent urchins, and that foundeci the 
school of St. Caura in Noughtenborough. 

Attaclied to the monastery, the school was 
^'limited extent and endowment, but suited 
to the wants of the times. When ploughing 
•wasmore fashionablethanreadmg,and fighting 
iwre popular than either, no one would have 
expected a London Uuiversify or King’s Col- 
le^ in a place like Noughtejiborough. But, 
•as the magnifieent cathedral rose out of the 
humble monasteryj-as^hting gave plaice to 
human pursuits, and as refinement propor¬ 
tionately increased, the number of tiie "to 
be educated” had increased in a oorrespemd- 
ingly extensive ratio. 

mibh 'W8% briefl.yf the histenw of the school 
I'v's^w attache to w. oaldiedrel chur^ of St 
'Ncm^tenborough, 9he juBbean and 
■ who Jiad stepped'iniie*ibe;|toj(!)yment' 

' (^uld jwopM^^-tbeembniuftery, 

' wiire ‘dlm^l^nBive people, droiqted into 


:^d berths out l&' ^liisS' fSlowsbips, Ine'ky 
tutorships to “nbW,” chance of 

being related to a Bidhfijp.''"^y Myiid well, 
died highly respected, and were 

gladly taken by new comers like tJmaisclyeB. 
In fact, they were all a,like. wer 

missed one of them, for if prosper!^ and 
port took him suddenly away, the nf W UOmer 
was BO like that no one found any diflferem^ 
I’hey paid tlieir stated guinea, or five poaSSSn, 
to particular charities, put a soverei^ iniltStm 
of a shilling into the offertory, jprofj&ifd 
drowsy sermons on Snudiiy, and had large 
families of children, all with exemplary "and 
methodical regularity. In fact, they were all 
copies of the last—all rubbings of the same 
braes; all equally black, grotesipie, and'im* 
perturbable. 

Among other “regularities” of this worthy 
order, their visit to the school-house twice a 
year w.is an important event. The Beau 
appeared in his full cauonioals, the Canons in 
theirs, the boys conjugated and parsed, and 
all was "perfectly satisfactory.”' But there 
were still only the same number of boys on 
the foundation, and “twelve poore boyes” 
alone received the benefit of the education 

S rovided by tlie pious ladies 8t. Bridget’s 
lount. The master was permitted to receive 
other boys as day scholars at an extra charge, 
and, as the tn-iginaJ salary was only forty 
pounds a yean and he got much more by the 
day Bcholare, be neglected the others in pro¬ 
portion. In fact, the day scholars loiAed upon 
the foundation scholars as a respectable kind 
of “ charity boys.” 

Often had our kind-hearted Mayor lamented 
the unimproved and neglected condition ot 
the school, and sadly had he contrasted its 
present state with the intentions contemplated 
by its pious and kindly founders. Cleany did 
he calculate how gi’eat ought to have been 
tlic means of education now at the command 
of the townspeople, had the money, left for ■ 
that purpose, increased in the same manner 
as the incomes of the Bishop, the De^, and 
the Chapter. Ijpt, with all his careful inverti- 
gation of documents, his anxious searching 
into history, nothing satisfactory rewa^ed. 
his laboura. Histoipi' appeared to be npn- 
venieutly deficient just where a conneetahg 
link was most wanting; abuses seemed to 
have grown up and vegetated in hearty fresh¬ 
ness, with a kind of tacit consent, .nhd cer¬ 
tainly without any visible oppmaQici^. One 
office suddenly disappeared, and -thn lncpmeB 
of otW offices suddenly became larger; 
buildings were removed, and private residmoes 
enlargeii. Minor canonries subsided into 
paltry chaplaindes,and,inawoi’d, the history . 
of cathedrals seamed to be like that of the 
ocean, in which the large fWi were con¬ 
tinually swalIowh]|g Ihe small. 

Nor was the quiestum bf^law much be^er. 
Inithe face of enactments‘ij^sdnst phuwWi^' 
our Mnyoricodld -not diacovata sioj^e' ©ptn 
or Canon who (Kdiiiit'hold *t least casg Other 
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(OoriiocMIq^ 


the chai^aiai got a/&tl^ Imt 
teen first i«fiuea 1 ^ tlw %dto3« 
;'' i^|i^«t. ^le statutes veiire eith«r luuMtis- 
&^vf; or not forthooBuqg. Bat antoag all 
iodex of perjuipr, mia^ropriation, 
iiu 36 usisten< 7 , to whuA th» melancholy 
sMidy of a noble subject gave rise, one little, 
hot distinct fact, was deseed' to make more 
iiwressiOQ on the mind of the Mayor, and, 
s^sequently, of all England, than even a 


sanguine imagmatioa vomd have ventured to 
prognosticate.. ' ' 

In the*aneieht statutes of the School, which 
had fortunat^y been so mixed up with other 
interests, that it would have been impolitic to 
have lost tbism> ^ was ordered that the sum of 
“Thww Bounds Sixteen Shiu-inos” should 
be paid to each of the twelve poor boys afore¬ 
said, Upon their leaving the school, always 
piomh^ tliat due report were made of their 
good od^uct. 

Now it did so h^pen, that, of late years, 

. the ^Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings, instead 
O^Hke the other monies srmilarly bequeathed, 
augmentiug aud fructifying three-huiidred-fold 
oi* more, hod unaccouutamytlwindled away to 
^6 magnificently insignificant sum of "Three 
AHO Sixpence.” 

0 moat worthy Dean and Canons! Well 
might our Mayor pronounce these emphatic 
words as you passed in all your pride of black 
; silk and respectability! 

Was there some curse upon the funds left 
to these poor boys, that made them grow less, 
instead of growing gi’eater ? Was there some 
destroying angel that smote the fields that 
gave forth lixe corn whence these funds were 
laised 1 

Or did they think that it was a good thing 
that boys should go forth into the wide world 
with a little learning, and with three and six¬ 
pence to assist them to get more i Had they 
made a minute calculation of their own col¬ 
lege expenses from personal experience, aud 
arrived «t the belief that “ TTibee and Six¬ 
pence” was the magical sum which should set 
a youth on his career, whether in the scholastic 
or the commercial world 1 Even supposing so, 
what hadbedlmeoftheremainder ofthemouey? 

The Mayor was a quiet, but a determined, 
man. Not being in holy orders, he had not 
the slightest fear of being called an “atheist” 
for demaiming against imposition; and being 
perfectly independent of the Church, he could 
not be robbed of any emoluments. He accord¬ 
ingly held an assembly of the corporation and 
^tner chief citizens; and sent in a quiet, but 
firm aud strictly legal, remonstrance touting 
tbe.psresent state of the S^ool of St. Laura, 

. Nouglrtenboroagh. 

, Ww/Dean and Chapter, who had been very 
’. uairiiiEdbriAble about certain gimna.r cUsclo- 
sui^iWhh^ appeared to be going the round 
, of' nB tbs"Bunuar institutions jams eoontary, 
^^t^'ritist'tiitir'toru wib come. H'lhsmlma 
smaliest opportunity for escape, tStey 
fiittgbt lustily. But ^ey, l&e 


ebme of tfa^ amad s ^ ow ja Inae^RatiioQ, had 
the Wimiqldm 

The chariutw qf tamMayoTf il^liiahEiiln^ 
euce upon the ritiaimo geaayiyy'fm. 
known, that the ahd.i(3ia{^tv|MnTe 
up all hop^ of bringing intiBudatitoB, lm«^i 
or sophistiy to bear on the present ooCaiaion., 
Accordingly, they sent a polite, but distant m*. 
ply, avowing their intention of "considering” 
the subject; and at the very next exmnination 
three oi the boys were dismissed with the sum 
of Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings. 

They had, however, relied too much on one 
act of honesty, and had calculated too fondly 
on its value in wiping out a multitude of oM 
grievances. Tlie memorial sent by the MiqnSt 
and Corporation was more general in its de¬ 
mands. Not only was the dilapidated state 
of the subool-house pointed out in strong 
terms, but the ineflSciency of the master, the 
growing educational wants of the population 
of Nouglitenborough, the want of a corre¬ 
sponding increase of educational resources, 
and other similar evils, were dwelt upon in a 
tone and manner that showed a determination 
to go on with the work already begun. In 
fact, the tacit admission that they had done 
wrong, implied in the immediate restoration 
of the Three Pounds Sixteen Sliillings in lieu of 
the “ Three and Sixpence,” which had dwelt 
so jiamfnlly on the Mayor’s mind, was a fine 
start for the opposing jiarty, aud the public 
press and the public thought so, and acted 
accordingly. 

The Mayor propdses to establish twelve 
scholarships of thirty pounds ii year each, to 
be of three or four years’ duration, and to be 
furnished out of the misappropriat(?d funds oi 
the last two or three hundred )'earB, eked out 
by voluntary subscriptions, in which he will 
bear no inconsiderable share; albeit he be¬ 
lieves, that, were anything like the original 
will of the foundress fully carried out, still 
larger provisions might be made, even without 
extraordinary funds. He also proposes that 
a proper staff of masters, at propr salaries, 
be engaged; and that the foundation scholar¬ 
ships, instead of being looked upon as "cha¬ 
rity-school” affairs, aud the boys snubbed by 
the master, be made matters of competition to 
the rest, and that preiiis be led to send their 
children iu the hopes of gaining one of ^e 
substantial prizes so established, instead oi 
being taught tf pride themselves on the 
nobility of their parents, which enables them 
to my two gui*eas a quarter to enable thrior, 
children to laugh at those for whose u^e 
school was originally and proprly eatabhshed. 

Whether these bright prospets and exctti- 
lent ideas will be fully realised, we. damiiDt 
tell; but prhaps the fact that theim^deifw 
boy of St. Laura is just going us-^pl^gei^ 
the expnse of the Ma^r, tmd li »w otfaer^ 
Meads of like dispositiodiwith' luadEel^ will' 


rapt and 


1 







tpkOIQS DKPABTEP. 


and t^inions about QaJ^Bd (Boduudm Paiv 

Nou^teitbiliiiSini^-MJiaaientary Befcum,iMutibi'OdkuLMra. 

Wl#aroundIttliie )^«4 I have nothiog to dO poIUics, nor 

. «R. heai^H-w ever, «ad will politics -with me, just auhr i' bn# 1 mil tell 

. ito' returned itio Parliai^t neat you what object 1 have hi addrcMiBg you. I 

7ei#,i '~n so, ure -will merely say a few words can’t he^i thinking, coming home’ltom. the 
. of-mtioQ to Deans and Chaptc^ dub^ how curiously we adapt ourselves to the 

Awiser man than any of us once said, "Take chan^ that are daily ta^g plato'aronnd 
care of the shillings, and the pounds take us ; how, one by one, old hsbm and old> ous* 
care of themselves.” In like manner we say, toms die away, and we go about our bpnness 
‘^If you would not provoke too much inquiry, as unconcernedly as though they never hiul 
that may end in your destruction, beware of been. Almost the youngest of us—^if he choose ’ 


seeking to pay Three Pounds Sixteen with 
^ Thbee and Sixpenok. 


THE SOUEOE OF JOY. 

Joy springs in the heart Ujat is tender and kind, 
Like a fountain that kisses and toys with die wind 


Whence rills trickle softly to blend with the ground, value of a Spanish bond. There was a friend 


^dlpreading fieshness and verdure and beauty around. 

Q ! seek not for joy iu die depths of the howl, 

Nor quenidi in its poison the fire of the soul; 


of mine, a man of genius, whose bnly fault 
was his coutinnous drunkenness, who used to 
say, that the ])ilh of the whole matter lay in 
the “doctrine of averages.” I was never a 


Each dranghtleaves a seed that will quicken and bear at seienee and that sort of thin g ; but 1 

An Upas to wither with grief and despair. suppose he meant that there was an average 

„ , . in the number of his tumblers of brandy and 

No! revelUng yields not die bliss we desire, fashion^ and 

. in the goings down of old ones ; then of the 
old ones coming up again, and so vice vend, 
till 1 begin to get muddled (morally muddled, 
of course), and give up the dpetrine of 
averages ui despair. 

T have a copious collection in my memoir 
of things departed. 1 am no chicken (though 
not tlie gray-headed old fogy that insulting 
Squrrel presumes to call m^ ; but if I were 
to tell you a tithe of what 1 can remember in 
the way of departed fashions, manners, and 
j nnu «««ea uii «,cy customs, the Very margins of this paper -frould 

. X . .1 he flooded with type. Let me endeavour to 

afe,-^ .ij few ..ly-rf wh.t I wjl 

Press hopefully forward—tlie Ireiisure is thine, things Uepartea. _ 

A treasure more precious than lurks in the mine! Hackney-coaches, for instance. Why, a boy 

of twelve yeai's of age can remember them; 
and yet, where are they now ? Who thinks 
THINGS DEPAETED. of them ? Grand, imposing, musty-smelling, 

,, - unclean old institutions they were. Elabo- 

I DBB the parlour, I am not ashamed to say rate heraldic devices covered their panels ; 
it, of the Blue Pigeon, There was an attempt, dim legends used to be cuireut amongst us 
Boiue months since, headed, I believe, by that children, that they had all been noblemen’s 
self-educated young jaekanaiies Squrrel, to carriages once upon a time, biit falliDg-*-with 
l^vail on the lamUord to change the appella- the princely hJ ises they appertained to—into 
tion of “parlour” into coff^-room; to sub- decay, had so come to ^ief and hackney* 
stitute horsehair-covered benches for the coach-hood. They had wonderful coachmen, 

, ^Windsor chairs; to take the sjuid oflf the too—imposing individuals, in coats with capes 
floor, and the tobacco-stoppers off the table, infinite in number. How they drove! How 
/opposed it. Another* person had the impu- they cheated! How they swore!. The 
denes to propose the introduction of a horrible keenest of your railway cabbies, the most ex- 
aeditiouB pablication, which he called a liberal tortioiiate of your crack Hansoms, would havS 
newspaper. I opposed it. So I did the paled before the unequalled Biuingsgale of 
aktpachic^ proposition to rescind onr standing those old-world men, at toe compiohensive 
. 'Oeder, th^t any geStleman bmoking a cigar maimer in which you, your person, costume, 

’ hiitead at a pipe, en dub i%htB, toould be morals, family, and connections, were cursed. 


No! revelling; yields not die bliss we desire, 
Though pools have sung in its pmise to the lyre; 
True heppine-ss flows in a .still silent stiviiui, 

Not whirling hi eddies, os some fondly deem. 

It is&und in the peace and the comforts of home, 
It is lost to die henn when in exile we roam ; 

Ibis glimpsed in die suiiles of die faces we love, 
Like a star beontuig foitli from its staUoii above. 

But it blesses not those who are branded widi guilt 
For die vicdiii betray’d, nr for blood idly spilt; 

It flies &OIU the miser, din selfish, the proud. 

And eludes their4>arHuit till they lie in the shroud. 

Be kind to thy neighbour, but stem to thyself, 
Grant lively to wretelies the aid of diy pelf; 

Press hopeftdly forward—die Ireiisure is thine, 

A treasure more pmeious than lurks iu the niine ! 


to observe, and can remember what he 'dih 
serves—must have a catalogue of “tolngfl 
departed ; ” of customs, ceremonies, inst^-> 
tions, to which people were used, and which 
fell giadually into disuse; which seeded, 
while they existed, to be almost necessaries of 
life, and for which now they don’t care the 


pietojapB 


every huckney-coihdimw. 
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^'■{Ond«t«^ by 


Jftnrey -who hedl)eea||^ilfi* 
f«ducle by the Fiiiwii^'ePWaleti, 
cod irariyen about the metropolis by that 
frhliflsiaae and royal personae, in c<»apauy 
with 'Bean Brummell, Colonel tHang;er, amt 
Pidhppe Ej^it4 But the haokiiey-coach is 
now one. of the things departed!. There is 
one—one still, I believe—stationed in the envi¬ 
rons of Horth Audley Street, Oxford Street. 
1 have seen -it—a ghostly, Tinsiibstanlial 
pageant—^flil before me, among cabs and om¬ 
nibuses, like a vehicular phantom ship. The 
coachman is not the rubicund, niany-caped 
Jehu of yore. He is a thin, weazened old man 
vsu^jmeket (Hear it!) and Wellington boots. 
The armorial bearings on the ooaeh panels 
arel^efaced; the springs creak ; the wheels 
'Stumble as they roll. I should like to know 
the man: who has the courage to ea.ll that 
haekney-npach off the si and, and to ride in it. 
HeVKMClie a Conservative. 

What have they done with the old hack- 
ney^aches 1 Have they* sent them to Paris 
«s raw materials for barricades ? Arc their 
bodies yet mouldering, as in a vale of dry 
bones,' in some Long Aero coach-builder’s 
. badk-«hop 1 and some day, mountoxi on fresh 
pprings, fresh painted and fresh glazed, newly 
emblazoned with hei'aldic lies, witli flaunting 
hammercloths and luxurious squabs, are they 
to roll once more to courtly levee, or civic 
feastj to stop the way at ball or opera, to 
rattle nobility to the portal of St. (leorge’s, 
Hanover 'Square, to be imirried, or follow it, 
cre ep ing, and with tvindows up, to he buried ? 

What have they done with the old cabrio¬ 
lets, too—the bouncing, rattling, garishly- 
painted cabs, with a hood over the passenger, 
and a little perch on one side for the driver'/ 
Thpy upset apple-stalls often—their fares too 
frequently. Their drivers were good whips, 
ana their hoi-ses skitti^. Where are they 
now t ‘ Do they ply in the streets of Sydney 
or 'San PranciBco, or have their bodies been 
cut lip, years ago, for firewood and lucifer- 
matohea 1 

Intimately connected, in association and in 
appearance^ith the Jarveys, were the Char¬ 
leys, or watchmen. They went out with oil 
lamps, the Duke of Wellington’s mdiiistry, 
and the Bourbon flunUy. Like the coachmen, 
they wore many-caped coats ; like them, they 
wore low-crowned hats, and were rubicund 
in the countenance; like, them, they were 
abtisive. In the days of lour youth we used 
to be%t these Charleys, to ajqjropriate their 
ratt^, to su^end them in mid air, like 
MAomet’s coffin, in their watch-boxes. Now- 
there be stem men, Poliemnen, in oil- 
ikin oatS) 'With terrible truncheons, and who 
f. “ atab'd iio nonsense they do all the beating 
thomselyeii,* and lock us up, when "We would 
atri^.to dtnorit'them down. There iayet, to 
this widx^-box—a real monument^ 

watiifh''TOX'<« t y w i p g, a relic of days gone by 
-"HWmeudrein n«ar. Ortfiiairi "Street, Portmaii' 
.Square. ’Itlocked up for-years ; 




;aud .^eab«oated .pbheemsn'fnBS.it 
on their beat, and oast im e^aMonit ..pmee, 


on their beat, and oast im 

towards it, 1^ njigfat prowlers. be 

concealed behind ifo worm-eaten waBa' ’ ' 

And, touching .great coats, are not.gi^ 
coats themselves among the things departed 1 
We have Paletdts (the name of which many 
liave assumed). Ponchos, Burnouses, Syi- 
phides, "Zephyr -wrappers, Chesterfelds, 
Llamas, Pilot wrappers, Wrap-rascajs, Bis- 
nniqiies, and a host of other garments, more' 
or leas answering the purjwse of an over-coat. 
But where is the great coat—the long, voln- 
mitious, wide-skirted garment of brown or 
di'ab bimd-clotli, reaching tq the ankle, pos¬ 
sessing unnumliered po^ets; pockets for 
bottles, pockets for sandwiches, secret pouches 
for cash, and side pockets for bank-notes! 
This venerable garment had a cape, which,, 
in wet or snowy weather, when travelling 
outside the Highflyer coach, you turned over 
your head. Your father woi'e it before you, 
and yon hoped to leave it to your eldest son. 
I^olcmn repail's—careful renovaUoRof liuttons 
and braiding were done to it, from time' to 
time. A new great coat was an event—a 
thuig to be remembered , as-happening once 
or so in a lifetime. 

'There are more coaches and coats tliat are 
things departed, besides hiickuey-coachmen 
and long great coats. ’Where are the short 
stages 1 Where are the days when we went 
gi(>sying, in real stage-coaches, from the 
Flower Pot, in Bishopsgate Street, to Epping 
Forest, or to Kensington, or to the inaccessible 
Hampatejul ? The lime occupied in those 
memorable journeys now snflices for our trans¬ 
portation to Brighton—fifty-two good English 
miles. Where is the Brighton coach itself! 
its four blood horses ; the’ real, live baronet, 
who coached it for a livelihood; and, for all 
the “bloody hand” in his scutcheon, sent 
i-onnd his servant to collect the gratnittms 
half-crowns from the passengers. . 

Things departed are the pleasant view of 
London from Shooter’s Hill, the houses on 
the river, and, over all, the great dome of 
St. Paul’s looming through the^raoke. T^at 
is the great North Eoad now ? one of the 
Queen’s highways, and nothing wore; bat, 
ill those days, it was the great coadtiog 
thoroughfare of the kingdom. Highgate 
flourished; buL vrhere is High^te now ! 

I was there the other day. The horsfes- 
were gone, an^ the horse-troughs, and Iho 
horse-keepers. Yet, from the window of tiitf 
Gate-house I could dgsery in one d*ml, 
looking northwards, thirteen pjiWtc-AoMSW/The 
street itself was tleserted, save by a rii^^d 
child, struggling with a. pig’forlh)C>h«tt«ed , 
remnant of a kettle. T‘ wondered who 
ported those-public-houses now; yrhstberltEA 
tajps were rnety,. and ^e pote.-didl; qfi.; 
wnrtfasi^ in sheer deipemioh eH the paud^' ' 
of custom, the palfiieaas hs4"thefr beer frmh' 
one another’s hofis^'kad,sight, smdied 
their pipes and draw' their grog in one ‘ 
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anottosK’s ^o,. "wio#«rio|[ 

J‘i»«wdrthroBgh<^aighg«te 
dfferefi to swe^ir me { 
^nmvpike, -wliere I aartra; 
huajafiiN^e iUaa^atioii of the hardness of the 
timj^ in the tonikipe-man being obliged to 
take toll in kind; letting a coster-monger, 
and a donkey-cart through for vegetables; 
and a small boy, going Islington-wards, for an 
almost bladeless knife. 

'Where is Cranboum Alley ? where that 
delightful maze of dirty, narrow, little 
thoroughfares, leading-from Leicester Square 
to St. martin’s Lane ? There was an alley of 
bonnet shops—behind whoso dusty windows 
faded I'uscaus and Leghorns were visible, 
and at the doors of which stood women, 
slatternly in appearance, but desperate and 
aceomplisbod tenters. • Man, woman, or child, 
it was all the same to them; if they had 
made up their minds that you were to 
buy a bonnet, buy one you were obliged 
to do, unless gifted with rare powers for 
withstanding passionate persmision and awful 
menace. Piteous stories were told of feeble¬ 
minded old gentlemen emerging from the 
“courts,” half-fainting, laden with bonnet- 
boxes, and minus their cash, watches and 
jeweller^-, which they had left behind them, in 
part .payment for merehandiso which they 
had bought, or had been compelled to buy. 
The Ijowther Arcade was not built in those 
days; and, in (Jraubourn Alley, there were 
toy-shojw, and cheap jewellery warehouses, 
and magazines for gimcracks of every de¬ 
scription. Moreovei’, in (Jranbonrn Alley was 
there not Hamlet’s—^not Hamlet the l>anc, 
but Hamlet, the silversmith! How many 
tunes have I sfood, wondering, by those dirty 
windows, when 1 ought to have been wending 
my w.ay to Mr. Wackerbarth’s seminary for 
young gentlemen ! Peering into tbe dim ob¬ 
scurity, dimly making out stores of gigantic 
silver dish-covers, hecatombs of silver spoons 
and forks—Pelions upon Ossas of race-cups 
and church services,—Hamlet was, to me, 
a •synonyme with boundless wealth, iiiex-| 
hau^tible credit, tbe payment of Consols—the | 
ff^deur of commercial Britahi, in fact. 
Runlet, Cranboum Alley, and the Consti¬ 
tution 1 Yet eVanboum Alley and Hamlet are 
both things departed. 

In the shops in this neighbourhood they 
sold tilings which have loifg since floated 
down the sewer of Lethe into the river of 
iJmJao. What .has become of\he tinder-box '{ 
■^the box we never could find when we 
wanted it; the tinder Ibhat wouldn’t light; 

flint and steel that wouldn’t agree to 
Mbzike a light till we had exhausted our 
.jMtrience, and chipped numerous small pieces 
e£ln and flesh J^roni our fingers? Yet 
B^on wr(rte his “Hoyum Organism,” and 
S^hstope his “Commentaries,”, by; rinder- 
boidig^ted; lamps,: and Gay IJouxwas very 
nearly blowing up the Lemslatare with a 
, tiudar-box-lighted train. Tne tinder-box is! 


which, beingmbbed on ‘saad'pspcriliiiipd forth 
a diabolical glare, and a >adflftnmHPg mnoke. 
Bat they dotiot ftul, like the-fllit 'Steel, 
and l^ht with magical rapidity; .WJ;Tfi every¬ 
body uses them, I am obliged to, do sd top. 

And, while 1 speak of lights and eutbke, 
another thing departed comes before me. 


about smoking black abominations like ZdSh- 
apple-women. I hear of Milo’s, Bums’ eait^y. 

E ipes, Narghiles, Ghiboucks, muerscbaim>& 
ookahs, water pipes, straw pipes, and a host Pt 
other inventions for emitting the fumes of to¬ 
bacco. But where, sir, is the old original alfter- 
man pipe, the chux'ohwarden’s pipe, tlie unadul¬ 
terated “yard of clay ?” A man was wont 
to moisten the stem oarefiilly with beer ere he 
put it to his lips ; when once it was alight, it 
kept alight; a man could sit behind that pipe, 
but can a man siU behind the ridiculous fig¬ 
ments they call pipes now ? The yard of 
clay is departed. A dim shadow of it lingers 
sometimes in the parlours of old city taverns; 
i met with it once in the Bull Riugnt Binning^ 
ham. I have heard of it in Chester ; but in 
its entirety, as a popular, acknowledged, pipe, 
it must be numbered with the things that 
were. 

Where are the franks ? I do not allude 
to the warlike race of Northmen, who, under 
the sway of Pharamond, first gave France its 
name; neither do I mean those individuals 
who, rejoicing in the appelktion of Francis, 
are willing to accept the dinunutive of Frank. 
I mean those folded sheets of letter-paper, 
which, being endorsed with the signature of 
a ]>eer, or of a Member of Parliament, went 
thenceforward post-free. There*were regular 
frank-hunters—men who could nose a Member 
who had not yet given all his franks away, 
with a scent as keen as ever CiiIhui blood¬ 
hound had for negro flesh. He would give 
chase in the lobby ; run down the doom^ 
legislator within tho very shadow of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms’ bag-wig ; and, after a brief 
contest, nnfrank -him on the spot. Tlicy were 
something to look at, and something worth 
having, those frank^ when the postage ;to 
Edinburgh was thirteen-pence. But the 
franks are gone—gone with the prooeesion of 
tbe mail-coaches on the first of May; they 
have fallen before little efiigies of tne sove¬ 
reign, printed in red, and gummed at the 
back. English Members of Parliament have 
no franks now ; and the twenty-five (though 
of a metallic nature) allowed, ^ very lately, 
to the Members of the French Legislature, 
have even been abolished. 

I never think of franks without a regretful 
I'emembrance 4f another liing departed—a 
m^ who, in >nld timm stood on the steps of 
the Post-iMoe in Bi;.1tuErtiu’a le Groud^ with 
a sheet dfcarfrrdge^paper, and whom 1 knew 
by the appellation of “ it forms.” “ It forms,” 
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h 0 «rw ooathmklly. saying, “bov/.H 
jo<ik^<^p, now a ehuzoh-aoor, a SiOj* i^t. 
the paddlteboxeB of a steamer, a cckskra hat;” 
and, as he spoke, he twisted the paper into 
something bearinga resemblance to the articles 
he named. He is gone; so is the sheet of fools¬ 
cap lee used to twist into the semblance of 
cocked hats, silkworm-boxes, and boats, when 
boys at school. The vexr secret of the art is 
lost in these degenerate days, I verily believe, 
like that of making Yeuetian bezoar, or 
staining glass for windows. 

Whole hosts of street arts and street artists 
are among the things departed. Where is the 
dancing bear, vrith his piteous brown muzzle 
and uncc$^ orations? Where is the camell 
Where the tipit-roiw dancers? the performers 
on stilts ? ^l^ere are these gone ? Say not 
that the Kew Police Act has abolished them ; 
for though that sweeping piece of legislation 
has ailenoed the dustman's bell, and bade the 
muffin boy cry muffins no more, we have still 
the biwan-grinders with, or without, monkeys, 
the iughland bag-pipes,* and the acrobats. 
The fautoccinis are almost extinct; and I 
suppose Punch will go next. It is all very 
well, and right, and proper, of course. Dancing 
bear’s, and camels, monkeys, and fantoccinia, 
are all highly immoral, no doubt; but I should 
just like to see what the British Constitution 
would be witliout Punch and Judy. 

The small-coal man is gone; the saloop 
stall; the blind man and Ids -dog are be¬ 
coming rarte amy £he grizzled Turk with a 
dirty turban, and a box of rhubarb before 
him, is scarcely ever to be met with. In his 
stead we have a liver-coloured Lascar, shiver¬ 
ing in white cotton robes, selling tracts of the 
inflammatory order of Piety, and occasionally 
offering them in exchange for gin. Age, 
caprice, the eucoui'agement of new favourites, 
are driving these md-established ornaments 
of the streets away. 

I do not mjarrel so much with the ever- 
changing fashions in dress. I can give up 
without a sigh the leg-of-mutton sleeves, those 
drea^l pear-shaped monsters of silk and 
muslib, they wore about the year '30. 1 will 
not olamow for the revival of the bishop’s 
sleeves—unwieldly articles that were always 
either getting squashed flat as a pancake in a 
crowd, or dipping into the gravy at dinner. 
1 will resign the monstrous Leghorn hats— 
the short-waisted pelisses, the Cossack trousers, 
and flaming stocks in which wc arrayed our- 
Bolvea, when George the Fourth was king; 
but let me drop one tear, heave one sigh, to 
the memories of pig-tails and Hessian booto. 

l^th are things departed. One solitary 
pig-twQ, I believe, yet feebly flourishes in some 
ranota-oomer of the agricultural districts of 
.Ghgland. , It comes up to town daring the 
aeaeqa i ^ have seen it in New Burlington 
Stre(^ . TSie* Hessians, though gone from the 
lowe^,jwsl(Wmiti^of a nation, yet find abldbg 
p^e 'on this' tlie Stranger in Mr. 

Kotzebuel) pky of that name, and over the 


qCMlacMdhr 

I portals of flO^ bObbiaiekere of o|3i ecbooL ' 
The Hauians of our youth , 

mirronpolisbed, gracoMy ^£up$^>4^en 
tasselled Hesoans exlrt nomore^thOfw^tooua. 
boots, the soles of whi<h Mr. Bromm^ baua^ ' 
to be blacked, and in the refulgefit Insfrw | 
of which the gentleman of fashion imufiff* { 
talised by Mr. Warren was wont to shaVe 
himselfi 

Of the buildings, the monuments, the streets, 
which are gone, I will not complain. I can 
spare that howling desert in the area of 
Leicester Fields, wiui its battered railings, its 
cat-haunted pai'terres, its gravel walks, usurped I 
by snails, and overgrown with weeds, I like j 
Mr. Wild’s Great Globe better, I can dispense i 
with the old Mews of Charing Cross, and the !■ 
bill-covered hoarding suiTounding them, i 
though I loved the lattcr,for the first annoimce- ; 
meiit of the first play I ever saw, was pasted \ 
there. I like Trafalgai’ Square (Inirriug the i 
fountains) better. I can surrender the horrible 
collection of mangy sheds, decomposed vegeta- i 
bles, and decaying baskets, which used to block 
up Farringdou Street, and which they called 
Fleet Market. I can renounce, though with 
a sigh, the Fleet Prison, acquiesce in the ' 
superiority of New Oxford Street over St. ; 
Gile.s’s and the Holy Land, and of Victoria ! 
Street, as compared with t.hc dirt and squalor i 
and crime of Westmiuster. Yct, let me heave ' 
one sigh for King’s Cros.s, that anomalous ! 
little area where many roads converge, and ; 
many monuments have stood. There was a < 
stone monster, nii adamantine Gny Fawkes, I 
which was tradiliouidly supposed to reiireseut 
George the good, the magnificent, the great; : 

his curly wig, his portly mien, his m&ble 
countenance. Little boys used to chalk their | 
political opinion freely on the pedestal, accom- | 
panied by rougli cartoons of their parents, j 
and guardians, their pastors and masters; I 
omnibus drivers and conductors pointed the 
finger of hilarity at it, as they passed by; it j 
was a great statue, They have taken it away, 
with the Sniall iMjx Hospital into the bargain, 
and though they have set up another Geoige, ■ i 
stirrupless, hailess, and shoelew^ in Trafii^ar | 
Square, and the Hospital is removed else- | 
where, the terminus of the Great Northern 
Bailway, and the pedestal with three big lamps 
now standing in their stead, are a dis-signt I 
to mine eyes, and make me long for the 1 
old glories o4 King’s Cross and Battle | 
Bridge. j 

Smithfield ifagoing. Tybu:pi is gone (I ^ |, 
not such an old focy, Mr. Squrrd, as tq bb 
able tp remember th^; nor so staBch. a Con¬ 
servative as to regret it, now that it is gone). 
Bartholomew Fair is gone. Green^H^h Fair 
going. Chalk Farm Fair a melasicluflyniioidce^ 
of merriment. Let me wk a few febfe llit^ _. 
romition% and let me go * 'V' . " ■ ; 

Whwe %re the brumous 

xa^vtxif I see Lbtodon,, in 

December ; btijt ifet the of my youth. 
They were orauge-cbloured, substantim, pal- , 
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how'Rarity ^GiHs at homi^ hear ,k^j^UEG' 


paWe fog«>, tto TOB^i^^ cut uritlx» kaife, cw, 

OtH® down on tfie 

request j (iarriag^' 
and fbiw drove into cliemUts* shops and over 
bridgest^d in the counting bouse of iyfessie. 
Bingo, Maudingo, and Mamiugo, where I was 
a bmail boy, copying letters^ we burnt candles 
in the rusty old sconces all day long. I saw 
a fog, a real fog, the other day, travelling per 
rail from Soutiiampton; but it was a white 
one, and gave me more the idea of a balloon 
voyage, than of the fog de facto. 

Gfone with the fogs are the link-boys, the 
sturdy, impudent varlets, who beset you on 
' murky nights with their flaming torches, 
and the steady-going, respectable, almost 
ai'istoci'atic link-bearers, with silver badges 
often, who had the monopoly of the doors ol 
the opera, and of great men’s houses, when balls 
or parties were given. I knew a man once 
who was in the habit of attending the nobilities’ 
eutertaiumeuis, not by the virtue of an invita¬ 
tion, but by the grace of his own indomitable 
impudence, and by the link-boys’ favour. An 
evening costume, an unblushing mien, and a 
crown to the link-boy, would bo sufiicieut to 
make that wortliy bawl out his name and 
style to the liall-porter; the hall-porter would 
shout it to the footman; the footman yell It 
to the groom of the chambers; while the 
latter intoning it for the Ixiiieilt of the lady 
or gentleman of the house, those estimable 
persons would titke it for granted that they 
must have invited him; and so bowing and 
complimenting, as a matter of course, leave 
iiim without restriction to bis abominable 
devices, in the way of dauemg, flirting, ecarte 
playing, and supper-eating. Jf’ew and far 
between are Ihe link-boys in this present 
1852. The running footmen with the flam¬ 
beaux Imve vanished these many years; 
and the only mementos surviving of their 
existence are the blackened extinguishers 
attached to the urea railings of some old- 
fashioned houses about Grosvenor Square. 
With the flambeaux, the sedan-chairs have 
also disappeared; the drunken Irish chair¬ 
men who cai'ritd them; the whist-loving old 
spinsters, who delighted to ride inside them. 
I have Seen disjecta wimSra-—venerable ruins, 
here and there, of the sedan-chairs at Bath, at 
Cheltenham, at Brighton; but thtf bones 
thereof are marrowless, and its eyes without 
. Bpeciilatiou. • 

The old articles of furuitu^ that I loved, 
®re things depai-ted. The mirror, with its 


' its convex smface reflecting your face in au 
eotipptmie and distorted manner; the dumb 
wa^tM*! ugly aud oaeM; the dear old splunet, 
'■(m'whlea aunt So|iliy iised to play tliose 
lafoeniiabls pieces .of innsic, the “Battle 
a^ the ^(k^ph of Bagdad;’* 
tbe, ola <£^onnier, the “wntttnoti” and the 
“ Ctotarbury j’* the work-box, with a view of 


the Baviiion, ai 

Tunbridge ■ nW- % 

bea^fuuy-patni<t^^)k3pl^^^^]^!^ldi^B|s ^papier- 
machd, from 

and. for ever. ’ ’' ' I, * 

Even whjle I talk, whole crowds 
departed” flit before me, ^ wJiic1t;3E; have 
neither time to tell, nco- you patience'to hear. 
Post-boys, “waX-ends from the paladej^Htitifli- 
pngs, black footmen, the window-tax, thePaSilioe 
Court, Gatton, and Old Sanim! Wliat will’.^ 
next, I wonder ? Temple-Bar, Lord Mayc^. 
Day, or the “ Gentleman’s Magazine i” f 

Well, well: it is all for the best, I presiinnf.. 
These trivial things that T have babbled of, 
have but departed with the leaves hnd the _ 
melting snow—with the liopes that m-e ’ 
tinguiEUied, and the ambition that is cniBhed~* > 
with dear old friends dead, and dearer friehdr 
ships severed. 1 will be content to sit on the 
milestone by the great road, and, smoking my 
pipe, watch the chariot of life, with Youtii on 
the box and Pleasure in the dicky, tear by 
till the dust thrown up by Hb wheels has 
I whitened iny hair, and it shdl be my time to 
be numbered among the things departed. 

HOW CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME, 
NEAR HAMBURG. 

About three miles from Hamburg there is 
an institution called the Bauhe Haus (the 
Rough House), which consists in substance of 
certain detached huts and buililiugs prettily 
scattered among trees and flower-plots, all 
tenanted by men and boys. Once u pon a lime— 
and that no very distant time—there was here 
but a single cottage, which, having no resem- 
blaiico_^to a marble liall, was styled the Bauhe 
Haus. * There dwelt in it, witli his mother, a 
certain Pastor Wicheni, who, having nothing 
like a marble heart, received into his home 
three outcast boys, that he might train and 
save them. The energy of goodness made this 
fii‘st act of benevolence a living seed. The 
Rauhe Haus is now a famous institution, which 
includes, upon its small domain of thirty acres, 
Pastor Wichern and bis wife, seven' young 
clergymen not yet in orders, tliii’ty-tive arti¬ 
sans or “ Brothers,” and some master Work¬ 
men ; five deaconesses, and a hundred diildrep; 
about seventy of these being boys, and tk^y 
gills. 

The children are of a class somewhat simllar 
to that which forms the congregatipa at our 
Bagged schools. Quite similar we ^not say, 
because anything quite like, or nesafly like, the 
misery of English pauper children, does not 
exist in any other Protestant conunuuilgr in 
I the whole round of the world. Ohlidfen m-e 
not often taken to the Raiihe Haus out of ft 
prison, though they we sent thither when 
convicted of sipftll offences, instead of being 
sent to gad. llts object it the Bauhe Haus 
is not oul^liy.i puiraand Christian discipline, 
to save these'duldren, wd creato 
them. into = nuniibbs of good, bitt also to 









is^icsjaaou) wgeds. 


COutdiMieAfer, 


. raoetba^Sfoo, bttt 

Falberlaad. ‘ . > . Vc 

The brothei» at* the Bajci^' lEa^ receive 
notihiiig notable as pay ; th^ have boai-d, 
lo^ug< oldthing, and podtet-raoney to the 
extent of about three shiUings a month. This 
they receive not as their hire, but as the sup¬ 
ply ot necessaries while they labour for the 
loiro of Qod to educate the little children. 
These brotheia^ara^iat liberty to leave the in- 
etitotiou when they please, upon a quarter’s 
notice; and for their admission no conditions 
are necessary, except that they have know¬ 
ledge of eoiue trade, a healthy mind and body; 
that thS^j be twenty years old, unmarried and 
> ittnbetrotihed. They have also to pass through 
a'ioefrtain probation fur the purpose of ascer- 
tainia^'whether they have suflicient self-denial 
fmr the due fulhlment of their duties. At the 
Hans, the brothers have, beside tlic 
sense that tltey are labouring for good, other 
.inducements to remain. They toacli triules to 
the children, and in turn receive instruction 
from the young dergyroen who await ordina¬ 
tion at tho Bauhe Haus after having concluded 
' their university oai-eer. By tliese young mi¬ 
nisters the brotliers arc instructed in theology, 
philosophy, geography, grammar, &c.; so that 
they are prepared for their future laboure as 
home missionaries. What do those higher 
teachers learn ? Is there no cine from whom 
they also receive instruction ? Certainly there 
is. Aristotle.and Euclid are not the only pre¬ 
paration for a Christian ministry; and these 
young Germans, who 8i)end yeara at the Rauhe 


Hans before their ordination without any 
salary, have there a prison, a hospital, and a 
school, where they may learn among the help¬ 
less and tlie sick and the imprisoned to dis¬ 
charge the duties of their future calling. We 
ahould here state that the Xtauhe Haus has 
not only grown itself^ but has sent up from 
its vigoi^ous roots many an offshoot. ‘ Among | 
others^ there is at Duisburg a similar institu¬ 
tion, of which the director is a minister, who 
stumed, unurdoined, under the good Pastor 
Wichern. 

The Ih^e estate at Bauhe Haus is entirely 
cultivated by s^de labour. In busy-seasoire 
for the field, oth^ occupations being laid aside, 
the entire pop«%^n of a hundred and fifty, 
men and boys, t«jm out to work. There are 
nine houses now. Six of these are family 
houses for tlie boys and their attendants; 
■these houses at-e rough enough, for the, boys 
themselves built them; but they, and all that 
l^ey oemtain, rough beds and rough linen, are 
ooa9^|it|ely clean. There are those six houses 
ouii^the nine; and then there is also a boase 
'imp0Mn the workshops, with rooms on the 
for brothei-B not aotiaally engaged 
-boys. There is also the house of 
his wife, with room 

deaoouetees,-.who. 
andwi^^ <dl the homble datipB 


nnd some are ti:<aln<^;asts8hd^ hsam ^ 

boohbindiug: wnue studyart 'P^f ' 
tailoring ; olmecs make 'imnesfvhlteiat i 
there are carpenters; thtfe ttre bdi|^ loitening ' 
to make lithogi-aphs and woodedter ^^^jiardnn- 
ing and agriculture is learned by them dil.' 
Half of the boys are at work alwaysy wbUe 
the others are at school. Each, when he 
leaves the institution, is bound apprentice to 
the trade that he lias studied, 

What is tho discipline among these childi'en? < 
Not very British, certainly. Britannia’s ■fingers 
are too haid and clumsy when she stretches 
out her hand to touch or lead a child. It is 
hard to say so of a lady, bat she is a homy- 
haudecl woman. At llaube Haus, as has been 
said alread}', the houses and shops are 
scattered pleasantly among tlie trees and 
flowers. Tlie flowers are the cliildreli’s 
property. Every boy has Iiis plot of ground, 
but he is allowwl only to grow flowers in it, 
for it is designed to make the outcast learn to 
love the beautiful. Tlie cliildrea are not 
marshalled about, and set down like a re¬ 
giment before a mile of dinner. They are 
separated into families of twelve, and in each 
fiimily the true qiethod of nature is consulted 
by tho blending, into one group, of children 
differently aged; that by mutual help, and 
love in each, of companions both stronger 
ami weaker than himself^ the child’s mind 
may develope itself nearly as it does at home. 
The “ Brother ” seeks to be the father to his 
houseliold. On the chapel table you wonld 
see some little books, in one of which are set 
down the birthdays of the little members pf 
the honseliohl, and the elders too. At daily 
prayer, a child may rise and say, To-day is 
William Bitter’s birth-day,” aiul in the ehapel 
William Bitter is congratulated then, and 
prayed for in the simple way that touches 
William Ritter’s heart, and presents tumble • 
in upon the little fellow. To the brothers, 
too, or the young clergymen, the birth-day is 
a day of loving words and loving little gifts. ' 
The boys have an allowance of just so much , j 
pocket money as enables them to stir «ich j 
other’s hearts in this way, auc^to jiay for any¬ 
thing they spoil or break ; so’they acquire a 
sense of property. Their chapel is decked out 
by them own hands pleasantly with flowers 
and green boughs ; on Christmas-day, or 
other important Christian festivals, they go* 
into the lanes, and bring the bibd, the lame, ■ 
tlie poor, into then* house of worship, wiere > 
they make th^m little ^ts out of their pocket 
money. * 

The Brothers, teaching, in the workifeops, 
or presiding in rotation as tiie heads of^. 
fammes, are trained for one of fiiur VOmtiom; o' 
they either go abroad to phint aBUr ’ihstitu- , ; 
tioiiB similiir to that at beyjl; 

gaolers in prison^ whez%;f^ey 'Sin;y,,^^ 
selves inki^y ctommumeit^h ttfmtetched, 
who axe never lost wws trithiu' 

sound of the v«ic#of t^y- 

become ipe®»hs-<-i1.1g*iBi Brothers they jaM 
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ptatrj to jfaoitae :iuaii(aig the 

poor jH^ochers ^emd teaeihers 

m idiO'^ioloiiiOa. Xo, go abroad thej s^dom, 
s^thoo^ inviM often ; theii* chief 
deakeiiato (^tain admiaaion aa gaolers into 
the prieo^, and win over the crimiuala to 
virtue. 

Of conrae, at the Bauhe Haua, there is a 
great deal of teaching to sing. There la a good 
deal of happy playing too. The ataS' of 
Brothers ben^ hirge, their labour is divided 
nnd shifted, so that each has a various ex¬ 
perience. At the same time, one brother 
presides over the playhouse ; another, over 
each of the several trades; another, over each 
little family. There is a brother for the 
novitiate or newly-admitted boys. There arc 
-four brothers, whose w'oi’k it is to j)i‘eserve 
the home affection in such children as have 
parents out of doors. They take them often 
to their families, and foster to the utmost 
every young thought that can be brought to 
shape itself into a kiss. The brothers who 
go WUB among the most desolate of the poor, 
acquire knowledge of their .future duties; they 
also visit the poor geuei-ally, and already com¬ 
mence labour in adjacent prisons. There is a 
“Child’s Hospital ” in which they teach—and 
loam; and there arc also mcnlel lodging- 
houses, in which they hold soi-vices three 
times a week. Besides all regular duties, the 
good brothel's are perpetually in i-oquest 
throughout a largo circle of neighbours who 
require otteii the aid and comfort of a kindly 
heart and ready sympathy. 

The institution at the liauhe Hans is, of 
course, fM?lf-8UpiK>rting, and the laud is able 
to accommodate an iuci'easing number of 
children. 'J’wb brolhei-s watch at .all times to 
prevent the escape of children who are not j 
yet fairly softened; but there is uo wall, there ] 
are no locked gates to frown down at the 
home among the flowers. 

NEW DISCOVERIES IN GHOSTS. 

Eoijfbes have been ascribed sometimes to 
the hunger 6t a great dragon, who eats the 
sun, and leaves us in the dark until the blazing 
orb. has been mended. Numerous instances 
•are ready to the meraoiy of any one of us, in 
iRiiiitration of the tendency existing among 
' anm to ascribe to supernatural, fantastic 
causes, events wonderful only by their rarity. 
All that we daily see differs ftipni these thiugs 
*B0 more than l^much as it is at the same j 
v Bme marvellous and ebmmon. We know very I 
ithat the mooij^, seen once by all, would be 
r^t^raeded as an a^ul spectre: open only to 
the ’Oeeasioual vkion of a ife^ men, no doubt 
4d]ie >lm>tdd be scouted .by a Ittrge party as a 
MOBWarimi’ of their fanhy altogether. 

facts 4h^ have been scouted in 
v%thM .OwAsponds pret^ ^exactly to the 
I Jii|tt ivf . haWn diseoveries, down to the reccut 
' iia^truvements ^ia street lighting and -steam 


deal of darkness. '#6 iare . us more 

.ignorant Ihan wise. The p»pe®H«ft^of know¬ 
ledge yet lying huyond the ooffiftoes ^ .dot ex¬ 
plorations, is as a continent agfliiJSit A cabbage 
gai-den. Yet many thousands <hre ^teatJtd 
to believe, that in this little bit of gardeai lies 
our all, and to laugh at every report 
to the world by people who have v<d»tmsi^ 
just to peep over the paling. It is toifigbd 
against inquiries into matters yet mysteorio:^ 
—^mysterious as all things look uudeT'^S 
light of the first daWn of knowledge—why 
should we pry into them, until we know ^hhit 
we shall be benefited by the inloi nmtioa^ we 
dcsii'el All information is a benefit. All 
knowledge is good. Is it for man to say, 
“ What is the use of seeing 1 ” 

We are in the present day upon the trace 
of a great many imi»ortnnt facts relating to 
the imponderable agencies employed in nature. 
Light, heat, and electricity are no longer the 
simple mattens, or effects of matter, that they 
have aforetime seemed to be. New wondei-s 
j)oiut to m(»e beyond. In magiMtism, the 
reseai'chcs of JParaday, and others, are begin¬ 
ning to open, in our own day, the Book of 
Nature, at a p.age of the very first importance 
to the naturalist; but the contents of -wbioh 
until this time liavc been wholly unsuspected. 
Behind a cloudy mass of fraud and folly, while 
the clouds shift, we perceive a few dim stars, 
to guide us towards the discovery of wondrous 
truths. There are such truths which will 
hereafter illustrate the connexibn, iu raauy 
ways still mysteries, between the body of man 
and the surrounding world. Wonderful things 
have yet to be revealed, on subjects of a.deli- 
cate aud subtle texture. It Itehoves us in the 
present day, therefore, to learn how we may 
keep our tempers free from prejudice, and not 
discredit statements simply iMsauxse they are 
new and strange, nor, on the other hand, 
accept them hasitily without sufficient proof. 

On questionable points, which are decided 
by research and weight of evidence, it would 
be well if it were widely understood that it -is 
by no means requi.site for every man to form 
an Ay or Nay ojnuion. Ijet those who -have 
no leisui-e for a feir inquiry iilay a neufaul 
part. There are hundre<l8^^®f subjects vridch 
we have never examined, ftor ever eould.ov 
can examine, upon which we are all^ neverthe¬ 
less, expressing eve^ day stubborn opinions. 
We all have to acquire some meastire of the 
philosophic mind, and be content to retain a 
large army of thoughts, equipped-eadh thought 
with its crooked hayonet^ a note of - hatortogfi.- 
ti(m. In reasoning, tdso, when we do reasofi, 
we have to rememb» Mriy that “not proven ” 
does not. always meaa untme. And in accept¬ 
ing matters on testimony, we must rigidly 
preserve in vkw the fxet, that, except upoii 
gross ohjeeta ofi«eime, wsrai&w of us are qu^i- 
.tied by traioiim htt obs&vers. In drawing 
delicate oonelil»ons tlie complex, and 
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moist dimly comprehended opet?atk)m>’<^ l^e 
humin irarae obserred ia meo and women, 
the souses of fallacy are very-ahmerous. To 
detect and aekiiowledge these, to get rid of 
tlmo* experimentally, is very difhcult, even to 
' the most candid and enlightened mind. 

« 1 have no faith in ghosts, according to the 
old sense of the word, and I could grojio with 
comfort through any amount of dark old 
ivoms, or micMght aisles, or over church- 
yaids, between sunset and cock-crow. I can 
I face' a spectre. Being at one time troubled 
j with illuriouB, 1 have myself cru.slicd a hol> 
dblin byeittmg on its lap. bleverfheless, I 
0 believe that the great mass of “ghost 
i stories,” of ’frhieh the world is full, has not 
I been built entirely upon the inventions of the 
I ignorant and superstitious. lu plain words, 

' while Ij of courae, tlu-ow aside a million of idle 
fictions, or exaggerated facts, 1 do believe in 
ghosts—or, rather, spectres—only I do not 
believe them to he supernatural. 

T^at, in certain states of the body, many of 
US in our waking hourtf pictme as vividly as 
we Imbitually do in dreams, and seem to see 
or hear in fair reality that which is in our 
minds, is au old fiict, and requires no confirma- 
, tiou. An ignorant or superstitious man fallen 
into this state, may find good reason to tell 
ghost stories to his neighbours. iJisease, and 
i the debility preceding death, make people on j 
I their death-beds very liable to plays of this 
I khul on their failing faculties; and one 
I solemnity, or cause ef dread, thus being added 
I to auotlmr, seems to give the strength of 
[ reason to a superstitions feeling. 

I Concerning my own experience, which 
; comes under the class of natural ghost-seeing 
; above mentioned, 1 may mention in good 
j faith that, if such phantoms were worth 
I recaUiug, I could fill up an hour with 
I the narration of those spectral sights aud 
spunda which were most prominent among 
j the illusions of my childhood. Sights and 
i sounds were equrily distinct and lifelike. 

; 1 have run up-stairs obedient ti> a spectral 
1 call. Every successive night for a fortnight, 

1 my childish breath was stilled by the pro- 
t eeedingS a spectral rat, audible, never 
I visible. It nightly, at the same boni', burst 
j open a cupboard door, scampered across the 
I floor, and shook the chair by my bedside. 

, Wide awake and alone in the broatl daylight, 
I have heard the voices of two nobodies 
gravely conversing, after the absurd dream 
f^iiou, in Iny room. Then os for spectral j 
I sights;—^During the cholera of 1832, T, then a j 
boy, walking in Holbom, saw in the sky the 
I verit^le flaming sword which I had learnt 
hy heart out of a picture in an old folio of 
“ Bumdise Lost.” And round.tlm fiery swoi-d 
thero was a regular oval of blue sky to be 
seen tbmigh parted clouds. It was a fact 
I noit uninf^mtSint, that this phantom 'sword 
I did nut move with my ey^ but remained for 
I some time^ anpams^y, omy in one pari of the 
1 heavens. I looked, aride and lost it. When 


L lodked back, there 'was the image s^. 
These are ballaoinatious which mile fliom a 
disoidered condition of the nervoni System ; 
they ai'o the seeing or the hearing of what is 
not, and they are not by any means uncom¬ 
mon. Out of these there must, undoubtedly, 
arise a l^ge number of well-attested stories 
of ghosts, seen hy one peiaOn only. Such 
ghosts ought to excite no more terror than a 
twinge of rheumatism, or a nervous head¬ 
ache. 

There can he no doubt, however, that, in i 
our minds or bodies, there are powers lat^t, 
or nearly latent, in tlie oiriinary healthy man, j 
which, in some peculiar constitutions, or | 
under the influence of certain agents, or cer¬ 
tain classes of disease, become active, and I 
develope themselves in an extraordinaiy way. ; 
It is not very uncommon to find people who 
have acquired intuitive perception of each j 
others’ cuiTent thoughts, oeyond what can be j 
ascribed to community of interests, or com- [ 
prehension of character. i 

Zscbokkc, the German writer aud teacher, \ 
is a peculiarly honourable and unimpeachable i 
witness. What he aiiirms, as of his own know¬ 
ledge. We have no right to disbelieve. Many j 
of us have read the marvellous account given | 
by him of his sudden discovery, that he pos¬ 
sessed the power in regard to a few people—^by , 1 
no means in regard to all—of knowing, when j 
he came near to them, not only their present i 
thoughts, but much of wbat was in their I 
memories. The del ails will be found in his Au- j 
tohiogi’aphy, which, being translated, has be- i| 
come a common book among ns. When, for the i 
first time while conversing with some person, j 
he acquired a sense of power over the secrets 
of tliat person’s past life, he gave, of course, , 
but little heed to his sensation. Afterwards, j 
as from time to time the sense recurred, he 
tested the accuracy of his impressions, and 
was alarmed to iiud that, at certain times, and . 
in regard to cerUun persons, the m^tcrious , 
knowledge was undoubtedly acquired. Once I 
when a young man at the table with him ' 
was dismissing very flippantly all manner 
of imexplaiued phenomena 214 .the gross food 
of ignorance and credulity, Zachokke re- j 
quested to know what he would say if he, | 
a stranger, hy aid of au unexplained power, i 
should be able to tell him secrets out of i 
his past life. Zschokke was defied to .do' | 
tliat; but he 2j[id it. Among other things he 
described a certain upper room, in which 
there was a eertaiu strong box, and 
which certain moneys, the pro^rty of ii» 

I master, had been abiltractea by that young * 
man ; who, overwhelmed with astonidunent, 
oonferaod the theft. 

Many glimmerings of intnltion,^ which at 
certain tunes occur in the exmerienoe of all 
of us, and seem to be I'omethmg tpore than, 
shreira or lucky gnessesf referred to 

the same power which we fbod, in the case 
just quotei miore perfectly developed. No¬ 
thing snp^aturalj but a natural gift, imper-^ 
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ceptible to 11 s |n Ito jHSiUuf, moderate^ and 
healthy eaercia^ bsotight iitst luidOT our no- 
i tice WOOD:,aoQio deranged adjnatm^t of the 
mind had suffered it to grow into excess—to 
i be, if we may call it so, a mental tumour. ' 
We may now come to a new class of mys¬ 
teries—which are receiving for the first time, 

I in our own day, a rational solution. 

; The blind poet, Pfeffel, had engaged, as 
amanuensis, a young Protestant clergyman, 
named Billing. When the blind poet walked 
abroad, Billing also acted ns his guide. One 
i day, as they wei-e walking in the garden, which 
i was situated at a distance from the town, 

1 Pfeffel observed a trembling of lus guide’s 
r arm whenever they passed over a certain 
1 spot. He asked the cause of this, and ex- 
j tracted from his companion the unwdlliii^ 

; confession, that over that spot he was attacked 
I by certain uncontrollable sensations, w'hich 
he always felt where human bodies had been 
buried. At night, he added, over siich spots 
' he saw uncanny things. “ This is great folly,” 
I*feffel thought, “ iUid 1 will cure him oi^it.” 
The poet went, therefore, that very night into 
the garden. When they appro.ached the 
place of dread, Billing perceived a feeble 
light, which hovered over it. Wdien they 
came nearer, ho saw the dolic.atc appearance 
; of a fiery, ghost-like form. He described it 
j as the fimre of a female with one arm across 
j her body, and the other liangiug down, 

)' hovering upright and motionless over the 
spot, her feet being a few lumd-breadths above 
the soil. The young man would not approach 
the vision, but the poet beat about it with bis 
stick, walked tln'ongh it, and seemed to the 
eyes of Billing like a man who beats about a 
light flame, which alw.ays returns to its old 
j shape. For mohtlw, experiments wore con- 
1 tinned, company was brought to the spot, the 
i spectre remaiue<l visible .always in the dark, 

' but to the young man only, wdio adhered 
firmly to his statement, and to his conviction 
that a body lay beneath. Pfeffel at last hail 
the place dug up, and, at a considerable depth, 
covered witii lime, there was a skeleton dis¬ 
covered. The ^nes and the lime were dis- 
. persed, the hole was filled up, Billing was 
i again brought to the spot by night, but never 
I again saw the spectre. 

This ghost stoiy, being well attestec]^ cre- 
I ated a great sensation. In the curious book, 

' by Baron Reicheubacli, translated by Dr. 
(Gregory, it is quoted as an example of a large 
class of ghost stories which aduyt of cxplana- 
tfon upon princfplcB developed by his own 
experiments. • 

tee experiments of Banou Reichenbach do 
not, indeed, establish a new science, though it 
is qqito certain that they go far to point out a 
new line of investigation, which promises to 
yieid^valuaW results. ^ muchbf tiiem as oon- 
oema^ ohr-subject ms^ be very briefly stated. 
It uiquki appearthat certoin ^rsons, with dis- 
ord4r^ nervous systems, liable to catalepsy, 

' or to' speh affections, and also sonie healthy 


persons who, ato of .ptitoliAr nervous tem¬ 
perament are mote aei^rive to .magnetism 
than their neighbourai tehy aw peculiarly 
acted upon by the and are, moreover, 

very much under the influence of the great 
magnetic currents of the earth. Such people 
sleep tranquilly when they are reposing with 
their bodies in the earth’s magnetic liBBf and 
are restless, in some cases seriously affected, I 
if they lie across that liiip, on beds with ‘.the 
head and foot turned east and west, matters 
of complete indifference to the healthy anii^; . 
Ikese “ sensitives ” are not only affected ;by 
the magnet, but they ai’e able to detect, fey 
their sharpened sense, what we may reason¬ 
ably suppose to exist, a faint magnetic light i 
they see it streaming from the poles of a 
magnet shown to them, in a room absolutely 
daA; and if the sensibility be great, and the 
dai'kness perfect, they see it streaiaingalsofrom 
the points of fingers, and bathing in a faint 
lialo the whole magnet or the whole hand. Fni’- 
thci’inore, it would appear that the affection i 
by the magnet of these sensitives does not j 
depend upon that quality by which iron j 
filings are attracted; that, perfectly inde- : 
pendent of the .attractive force, there streams i 
from magnets, from the poles of crystals, from I 
the sun and moon, another influence to which 
the discoverer assigns the name of Odyle. The 
manifestation of Odyle is accompanied by a 
light too faint for healthy vision, but percep- ! 
tible at night by “ sensitives.” Odyle is gene- j 
rated among other things by heat, and by 
chemical action. It is generated, therefore, 
in the decomposition of the human body. I 
may now quote from Reichenbach, who, 
having give’ll a scientific explanation upon his 
own jirinciples, of the phenomena perceived 
by Billing, thus continues:— 

” “ Tlie desire to inflict a mortal wound on 
the monster, Superstition, which, from' a 
similar origin, a few centuries ago, inflicted 
on European society so vast an amount of 
misery, and by whoso influence not hundreds, 
but thousands, of imiocent persons died in 
tortures, on the rack and at the stakethis 
desire maiie me wish to make the experiment, 
if possible, of bringing a highly sensitive 
peraou, by night, to a churchyard. I thought i 
it possible that they might see, over graves i 
where mouldering bodies lay, something like [ 
that which Billing had seen. MaderaoiseUe j, 
Beichel had the courage, unusual in her sex, !; 
to agree to my reimest. She allowed me, on 
two vei-y dark nights, to take her from the , 
Castle of Reisenberg, where she was residing i 
with ray family, to the cemetery of the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Grlinzing. " 

“ The resuft justified my expectation in the * | 
fullest measure. She saw, very soon, a light, : 
and perceived, on one, qf the grave mounds, i 
along its whole extent, a delicate, fiery, as it , 
were a bimthing flame. The same thing was ij 
seen on another grave, in a less degree. But jj. 
jshe met neither witches nor ghosts. She ;! 
i described the flame as playing over the graves , | 
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’ &Kt^of a loininous ta 

, twtipi^ in'hdghti. -. , i-. 

^Sotne time afterwsn'dB 1 tegl^ bsr. i ». two 
oeniotcnes, near TienQ%'Bi1ter0/;8Bvei'al 
i^i^ments occur daily, and^ttbgmve mounds 
' lie. 1^1 about in thousa?^ ^re she saw 
numerous graves, which exhibited the lights 
above described. Wherever die Jooked, she 
saw masses of fire lying about; but it was 
chiefly seen over a^ new graves, while there 
was no appearance of it over very old ones. 
She described it less as a clear flaine than as 
dense, vaporous muss of fire, liolding a 
middle place between mist and flame. On 
many graves this light was .about four feet 
liigh, BO that when she stood ou the grave, it 
reached to her neck. When she thrust her 
hand into it, it was as if putting it into a 
dense fiery cloud. She betrayed not the 
shgltteat uneasiness, as she was, from her 
clim&ood, accustomed to such emanations, 
and had seen, in my experiments, similar 
lights produced by natural means, and made 
,to assume endless variefies of form. I am 
convinced tliat all who are, to a certain 
degree, sensitive, will see the same pheno¬ 
mena in cemeteries, and very abundantly in 
the crowded cemetei-ies of large cities ; and 
that my observations may be easily repeated 
and coufirmed.” These experiments were 
trieil in 1S44. A postscript was added in 
1H47. Beiehonbach bad l.ikon five other 
sensitive persons, in the dark, to cemeteries. 
Of these, two were sickly,.three quite healthy. 
All of them confirmed the statements of 
Mademoiselle Eeiclie4 and siiw the lights 
over all new graves more or less distinctly ; 
“so that,” says the philosopher, “the fa<!t 
can no longer admjt of the slightest doubt, 
and may be eveiywliez’e controlled.” 

“ Thousiinds of gbost stories,” he continues, 
“will now receive a natural exiilanation, juid 
win thus cease to be marvellou.s. We shidl 
evense,e tliat it was not so erroneous or absurd 
as has been supposed, when our old women 
asserted, as everyone knows they did, that 
not everyone was privileged to see the spirits 
. <»f the departed s'andering over their graves, 
ill fact, it was at all times only the sensitive 
who could see the imponderable emanations 
from the chemical change going on in corpses, 
luminous iu the dark. .Aid thus I have, I 
trust, succeeded in tearing down one of the 
densest veils of dai’keued ignorauee and 
human error.” 

So far .sjjcaks Ileichenbach; and ibr myself, 
reverting to the few comments with which 
w’s *tet, out, I would suggest, that .Reicheu- 
book, though it is very likely to push 


too 6u’—to fancy the tree by looking 
/at the;^ed—is yet not such a book as men 
of sense are justified insoouting. The repeti- 
, tiim pf 'Ms experiments is very easy if they 
/ be oorrerii.': Thn?e are plenty of “ sensitivea ” 

.. !to be our Jkmdon hospiuds andfs^pets 

■ and la^' tlnluokily, however, thou|^ we 
live-ia to.age.which produces, every day, new' 


■narvels, the <dd uteh'psdd 

to make inquiry' daogsrohs'.iB' sotUraa imd'' 
religion, sMll prevails ia. t^e 
I many sdentific men. To be inpreduhnur of' 
wh.ai is new and strange, until it has been 
rigidly examined and proved true, is one 
essential element of a mind seeking eMighten*^ 
ment. But, to test and try new things is 
equally essential. Because of doubting, to 
refuse inquiry, is because of hunger to*'refese 
our food. For my own part, I put these* 
matters into the livery of that large body'of ’ 
thoughts already mentioned, which walk about 
tlie human mind, armed each'with a note of 
interrogation. This only 1 see, that, in addi* ■*« 
tion to the well-known explanations of phe¬ 
nomena, which produce some among the 
many stories of ghosts and of mysterious fore¬ 
bodings, new explanations are at hand whirii 
will reduce into a natural and credible posi¬ 
tion many other tales by whicli we have till 
recently been puzzled. 


THE BOVHSTd ENGLISHMAN. 

IN VEAISE or SALAD. 

You do not know in England the imi>ort- 
(uice of the salad question. You have tradi- ’ 
tioiiB of geutlcmeu who have driven in their 
ciirinjige fi-om dinner-party to dinner-party, 
receiving fees, and practising with all the 
rosjieetabilily attached to a grave doctor of 
phy.sic, the profession of a stdad-maker. Such 
traditions move you to a little wonder, bnt you 
.are not moved tliereby to much inquiry into- 
tbo true principles of salad-dressing; yon 
exeiriso the craft empirically; you are 
quacks. Now, I having travelled through 
eminently salad-eating- countries, with a 
proper reverence for H.ilad ,as a part of my 
constitution, which at all times inclines to 
venerate whatever is mysterious,—I having 
thus travelled, and respectfully eaten, in 
Germany, iu Italy, and, aliove aU, in hhance, 
salads oi' many kinds, am iinalifieu now, also, 
by bookish study, .and by every preparation 
which au earnest mind should, bring to the 
treatment of an important subject, to inform 
my countiymen. I request that which TIIOW- 
wiate may be read not frivolously, but in Or 
serious and sober frame of mind, anc^ -if 
aloud, that it be read with a dignified tone), 
and lirteued to ^Ith a majestic countenance. 
Salad is a subject of too much importance to 
be lightly bandied. A French writer of the, 
sixteenth ccntniy, felling into raptures about 
eggs, tells us, that hee could vary his dinner 
eveiy day for an entire twelvemimth, and yet 
dine always only upon eggs. In other 
he was acquajnteii with ^three-hand**^ *0® 
sixty-five ways iu which it was pesrible to 
prepare m egg for eat^. how panfli., • 
more'is salad to be venerated^ ivM<ih admito - 
not only of being dress^ to tihpe»;W>dwd 
and sixty-five different ways, but which 
there are upwards of throe hpidred-and 
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tbi^ ,hv94i?ied'itidau^'^Te fasMoBs J 
iLi<J^iiDwa iWiiter. g6e» into the Btjraolo^ 
of mIa^. aii4 inibnas iis that it is a -wvid 
derivsd from salt. He finds this doraTotitm 
very satisfactory, until he is brcHight to a 
fuU rtop by those sweet varieties, like the 
riioed apples and oranges, which in hisi 
coantiy are eaten with roast pig- There he 
is puzzled. The fact is, salad was in exist¬ 
ence before man. Our boys take pleasure in 


pjutsrad by -anythe 
f^eek article. Joae^BS that 

the puniidtment of 

in his being condemned to hbrer im wilid ; btdi 
the Baron Von Vaerst, a on 

the subject, adds in a shreW ahndtieiie^Hiat 
the. punishment lay in the 'wicfc»d<’king’s 
salads being unsavoure<lwith oU, '^netihl^.hnd 
salt. 

Plautus (“Rudons,” Act the Pourtl^f 
courses on the privileges and bliss of 
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pi^quant flavours are exquisitely blended. 
Ills is served up iu your English meadows, 
i,^der the well-known name of sorrel. Tlie 
lower animals oat salad. Boasts and birds 
of prey are said to console their stomachs 
with grape-husk and salad-herbs. We see 
our dogs occasiouaUy seeking for a salad on 
the grass-plot. Tn discussing the geographicai 
distribution of salad among men—^to say 
nothing of Nebuchadnezzar who was con¬ 
demned to browse cjn cold salad, we sliall find 
that in soutliem Eurojie whole nations make 
salad, all the year round, their chief article 
of diet. In CTlennany and countries with a 
German climate, salad, by most peojde, is 
eaten only during half the yeai", mid in 
'Russia^ perha])a, only a tenth jiart of the 
jxipuhitiou eat it during a fourth part of the 
year. Perhaps it is in Prance that salad is most 
eaten. Napoleon, during liis wavs, used to 
say, that his army wanted nothing to sulisist 
upon hut soup and salad. As for the extreme 
Nortli, where vinegiir cannot be lemieiited, it 
is a land that know's not aulail. The people 
there, however, do not feel their loss, for 
they cat fish, and with lish a salad is not 
wanted. Let mj> make solemn exception in 
the case of soles, which are to be eaten with 
sliced lemon liy enlightened people. BriUat 
Savarin teaches also that baked jiike is not to 
be thought of without salad. Cold salmon, 
moreover, is sent up in Prance with a 
coquettiali little salad, which, in tlus place, it 
would he ungrateful to forget. 

In a salad, Jis in the Nature of the ancients, 
the number qi; the elements, is four^the 
herb, the oil, the vinegar, the salt. 3?ggSi 
aueboyies, herrings, shreds of dried meat, 
gherkins, capers, olives, Pamesan cheese, 
slices of lemon, of apjile, and of cold potatoes, 
bwson,. cream, juid other tilings, are added in 
various eoimtrias, either to conceal a want of 
freshness iu the herb, or to satisfy a vitiated 
i^ate. Hermes^ gave but fonrastriiigs to the 
rere, and the ^^tolians banished Anaximander 
ior -wishing to add a filth. In Pi-ance and 
Italjj and Axistria, people are banished or 
itnpnsoned for much smaller enormities than 
^he unprincipled innovation which would add 
B fifth in^ediemt to^ salad, ,A misfortune 
, 01 ^ oqpal to the infliction of too many in- 
grtweula. in a salad,* is the possession pf too 
few,- Job-awnnted want of oil amofig the 
chief trials'of his pi^ience. Sajad has a his¬ 
tory"add A Ujterqture of its own, not to be sur- 


from which he expects to draw a treaaia<^ 
like the girl with the basket of eggs, haihB-- 
stantly begins to count iqithe delights he wiR"' 
purchase with the prize. But, lo! on opening 
the hag, he discovers its contents to be only* 
flax. How does ho express the bitterness *of 
Ids disappointment; what loss does he most 
ileplore ? “ Farewell,” he cries, “ ye royal 

dishes! thou salad, with vinegar and oil, 
whose taste seemed to be already on my 
tongue ! ” Moreover, even the Fathers are not 
silent on the subject. * St. Antony relates that 
St. Uioronymus, who lived to the green old 
age of a hundred and five, and during the last 
ninety years of his life had been supporting 
himself wholly upon bread and water, could 
not withstand a certain “lusting after salad.” 
St. Athanasius attests, also, this very im¬ 
portant fact. The moderns, again, are enthu¬ 
siastic upon salad. The It^ian poet, Molza, 
wrote a long poem al)Out salad. Adam, he 
says, ate tho fli’st sal.ad in Paradise. He dis¬ 
dains to (iompnre the warrior’s laurel with 
the salad of the men of peace. The noblest 
of sauces are the hand-maidens of salad ; ond 
ifi therefore, a Roman oflered once a fortune 
to the tliscoverer of a now aauce, what sliould 
bo the prize, he asks, for a new salad 1 

The subject of salad sauce has omipied tho 
attention of various learneil men, especially 
in France. Not only have tlio specific proiaw- 
tica of salt, and oil, and vinegar, been properly 
iiuniirod into, but also their properties and 
influences as bearing directly upon beVb, 
The famous chemists, Foiircroy and Chaptal,* 
wrote, each of them, a treatise on the subject. 
Chaptal wears, in the presence of iTOsteii^, a 
sweet chaplet of salad leaves. Tlie sahul a la 
Chaptal must be smankled freely with the oil 
and vinegar, c.arelully and discreetly mixed; 
finally lightly shaken between two sieves, in 
Ollier that all superfluity of oil or vinegar be 
suffered to run off. “This done,” says the 
discovei*er, “ there will remain upon tiie leaves 
much oil and littio vinegar, enou^ pf each, 
however, to conmwuiicate the true expell^ey 
and delicacy of flavour.” This is aU very well, 
as far as oil and vinegar may go, but (^h^ptal 
has said nothing about sMt. The sculptor of 
King Charles’s statue at Charing Cross is said 
to have forgotten tho saddle-girths, and to 
have put an cmd to his Iffe inconsequence. 
Chaptel newr dikeorm^ hU omission, jjer- 
haps ; at any rate he'^d »(^ commit suiridei',. 

The due proportion of salt, however, in > 
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sol^, is a. matter of grave importwee. XTiidn 
tbu depends no loss a matter than vrhetber 
th(| salad shall be short and crisp, or flabby 
and greasy. The great G^ddet drq^ped 
pearls of doctrine, but, ve dh not retain a 
Jewel-syllable by which we can be aided on 
this su bject of salt. Concerning the herb, our 
timtmont of it varies with the kind; all, of 
coulee demand an intensity of cleanliness ; all 
should, when clean, be dried nfiisetionately 
and plated pleasantly, between two napkins. 
Some salads must be handled tenderly, 
some pulled and pinched alsmt like men’s 
limbs in a Russian bath, some must be 
cut, some brok;en, Bome torn like the Roman 
sal^. Frederic Sohlegcl says, of Roman 
saladjpthat it should be tom to very small 
shrecUj so that it may look like the' cu¬ 
muli, the woolly “ feimde clouds ” of I’liny. 
The,^arts of some salads must be taken out 
and'*dressed ou sejrarate dishes. Rousseau 
telle us, tliat for a salad to have the true 
flavdnr, it should be dressed by a maiden 
between fifteen and eighCeen yeju’s of age. 

Eabel.ais affirms that the best nil to a salad 
is good liumom*. The sauce iLsed in the salad 
of ro]Kf Sixtus the Fifth would please the 
English better. When this Po]re was au 
obscure monk, he had a great friend in a 
certain lawyer, who wmk into povei-ty as 
steadily as the monk rose into pf)])edom. So 
tire poor lawyer, journeying to seek com¬ 
passion from his old friend the Pope, fell sick 
by the wayside, and commissioned his doctor 
to plead for him with his Ilolincas.” “ I will 
send him a salad,” said the Pope, .and sent 
to the sick man, accordingly, a basketful of 
lettuces. When tbe lettuces were oTOiied, 
money w.as found in tbeir hearts. 'Jliere- 
fore’ the proverb says in Italy, to this day, 
of a man in need of money fi-om some liclp- 
ing friend, “He wants one of Sixtus the 
Fifth’s salads.” 

The great Gaudet, whom we have men¬ 
tioned uicidentally, was one of the first vic¬ 
tims of that French Revolution which has 
now hasted more than sixty years, and pro¬ 
mises to last for sixty more. Towards the 
close of tlti last century, this wondcifid man 
found himself an exile in England without 
ft'iends or money. Ere long, the most heau- 
tifid ladies of. tbe land hung with bright, 
watehful e.yes over his labours; and mouths, 
accustume<i to command the destinies of 
armies and of nations, watered when he came 
near. In the houses of 1.he old-fashioned, 
nobility—as that of the late Marquis of Aber- 
corn— Uie juvisic would play, “ »Sce the Con¬ 
quering Hero cornea,” wheii the great Gaudet 
ent^raa. The talk of a diimer table lulled 
into Jrepose before him. Wonder succeeded 
silence. What im cxi>ensive salad dressings 
case ! What delicacy of touch over the light 
green Icu'ves !■ What charming little stories 
to beiguile the moments of suspense! How 
gracefully and deasantly he magnified the 
h lli^Nt rt of salad-making! Tlie great Gaudet 


I cemcentrated the entire force of his powerful 
mind on saladgreat, therefore, Was his sue- . 
I cess. Gaudet, ii»e joy, was sought at every 
feast. He drove in Kis own ewriolet from 
dinner to dinner. To secure his services, the 
high and mighty left cards at his house some 
weeks before they were required. Have we 
not seen with our eyes a letter address^ by 
him to a noble duke, recommending that 
pereon to postpone his dinner until nine 
o’clock, because he, the great Gaudet, was 
pledged to another noble lord at eight ? The 
tec of the great Gaudet rose to ten guineas; 
and none who ate his salad grudged the 
money it cost them. 

Near the city of Rome there lived, about 
the same time, a certain Madam. Drake, who 
.also illustrated by her own renown the de¬ 
lightful salad science. With Germjtn solemnity 
she .accepted her mission. It was her belief, 
that salad to be truly fresh, should not be 
exposed to light until the moment of its being 
eaten; she, therefore, in a dark room mys¬ 
teriously performed her office. 

Thus much 1 have ■written, and have not 
yet told 3 'ou how a salad should be made. It 
civimot be made by telling. You must be bom 
a salad-maker. Sahui is a production of taste; 
it belongs to the Fine Arts, and can no' more 
be .acquired bj' rule than poetry, or sculpture, 
or painting. You m.ay, indeed, measure, or 
hew out, or daub off a salad. You may know 
that lettuce re(juircs very little oil, and endive 
very much ; that r.ape iieefls beetroot .and 
celejy ; that cold cauliflower is tbe Kasis of a 
delicious salad uscil very much in Italy, but 
almost unknown in Engird; j'ou rn.ay know 
that four tabic-spoonsful of oil should go 
generally" to om; of viue|^; that the salt is a 
matter to be nervous with ; that, above all 
things, it is necessary to dissolve thoroughly 
the salt iu the vinegar before you add the oil. 
All this you m.ay know; and you may know 
how to collect at the right season the right 
herl)s; yet, nevertheless, you must be bora a 
salad-maker, with the full measure of native 
tiict, if you would shine in the profession. 
It haf even been doubted, iu *he face of the 
great Gaudet, Avhether one m.an can combine 
in liiniself all the qualities which go to make 
a perfect salad-maker; because, to complete 
a salafi,pV'operly, is said, in fact, to require the 
united efforts of four diflerent men: a spend¬ 
thrift for the e»il, a miser for the vinegar, 
a sago fur the salt, and a maniac for the 
mixing. • . _,, 

Jfoa Iteac^, Met So. 6d, 
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A RAINY DAY ON "THE EUPHRATES.” 

The 13th of January, 1852, was a decidedly 
wet day. Fou, reader, as a shadow, not af¬ 
fected by the weather; I, as a motionless, damp 
substance, under the i>orch of the Blackwall 
Railway station, looking up at the immense 
wet slate in the sky, and down at the few 
human sponges whom fate urged, for some 
• motive or other, to a run across the puddles 
on the pier. The river before us had a 
languid, uckly look, as if it had just come 
from swallowing a sewer. As for the oppo¬ 
site shore, utterly flat, it seemed to be de¬ 
pressed entirely, on account of the uncomfort¬ 
able aspect of the morning. 

It was our fancy to come down to Black- 
wall half-au-hour before the time appointed 
for embarkation on boai-d the steamer which 
was to carry us alongside an emigrant ship, 
“Tlie Euphrates,” leady to saU this afternoon, 
weather permitting. Let us employ the 
spare half-hour out of the weather’s reach, by 
the fire in the adjacent waiting-room; and 
over that fire I will tell you for what rc.-ison 
we propose to \^it The Euphrates. 

Do not believe any one who remarks that 
tliey are unlucky iii their day, when 1 tell 
you that at this moment sixty poor girls 
out of the wilderness of Loudon, who have 
scrubbed hard, and stitched hai-d, ti-ying hard 
to be honest, but almost in vain, are, under able 
kindly guidance, quitting the great city. They 
' will arrive here soon, when we will jom them. 
For half-an-l)pMr more they tread English 
soil. Every day, nearly, has hitherto op¬ 
pressed their hearts with d.'unp and gloom, 
like that which is on this day oppressive to 
our senses. In half-an-hour they lift, their 
feet for ever from a soil that has yielded for 
them a too scanty measure of its cheer; and 
the sails of the good ship Euphrates are to 
^ry them^ to mended fortunes These poor 
girls form, in the twentieth and largest 
party of the needing needlewomen and uu- 
p^perous domestic servants sent out by the 
Bight Honourablo Sidney- Herbert’s Female 
F^uigratiou Fund. 'The whole number of 
'^igianf» desp^ched by this Fund, on the 
ninety previous dtscasionB, * has been six 
|Uid thirty-seven; so, including 
. the. l&tiftent set, about seven hundred poor 
i-^i^^ltave been freighted sway from 


poverty and destitution to a land where thfjy 
are certain of a livelihood. 

1 now “ hold in my hand ” (because I have 
just pulled out of my pocket) an Occasional 
Paper, published by the Committee of the' 
Female Emigration Fund, containing speci¬ 
mens of letters recently received from emi¬ 
grants sent out by them. 'While we await 
the arrival of the train which is to bring 
our young friends of fo-day, we may profitably 
spend the little time we have in gossiping 
about the Home Talk of their predecessors. As 
for the Fund itself, to be sure there are qome 
wise people who complain of the small scale 
on winch an operation of this kind has to be 
conducted; who complain that it can exert no 
influence upon the aspect of our social system, 
and that by favouring a few women who are 
sent away in peace, it becomes unjust to 
those equally deserving objects of compassion 
who arc left behind in trouble. For my own 
part—it may be eccentricity—1 think that if 
a man can bake but a few batches of bread 
during a time of famhie, it is much better 
that he should db so, and distribute his few 
loaves as he is able, than that he should leave 
his flour i^ bags unmoisteued, because he is 
unable to make bread enough to feed a 
people. Let us all do good as we can, and 
strive on to do ever more; and let those who 
grumble at the limited meiuis of the Female 
Emigration Fund prove their sincerity by 
sending their subscriptions in, so tliat its 
means may be less limited in future. 

Prom the emigrants’ letters now before us, 
let me read to you here and there a passage; 
for the glimpse they give into the “ short and 
simple annals of the poor ” is of a kind which 
will gladden us, and serve, as well as brandy, 
to keTO out the weather. 

E. M. had been a needlewoman earning 
five shillings a week. We may wondar how 
she lived upon it, until we remember that in 
many districts of this country sdfle-bo^ed 
men receive seven,' or sometimes eyen 
shillings a week for the support of themselves, 
their wives, and families. T lately visited 
an English parish in which the hind is ex¬ 
tremely poor, where the whole income of some 
men, who had famiHes to support, was four 
shillings a week from daily la^ur, and 
eighteen-pence in parish aid. Happy are 
• they who can find means of escaping to a 
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K, ootooy 'where bread is sur& and plenty 
; loQotre steadineBs in toil 1 £. oL, the needle¬ 
woman, wrilefi frasa Port Plimp to her 
mother thus:—“I take this opportunity to 
•write these few lines to you, hoping tliey will 
^d you in uood health, as it leuTes me at 

r esent, tham God; and to inform yon that 
arrived safe in Melbourne, and that I was 
three months in service, and that I left to get 
maxiied, and at the time of writing 1 am 
married about six weeks. I am happy to 
say I am married to a foreigner helonging to 
America, and I am veiy happy in my married 
state.” E. M., one perceives, is of a straight¬ 
forward turn, and wastes no words in her nar¬ 
ration. M. A. W., however, finds a little 
room for l^e emotions, though she also writes 
“ these few lines to yoM, hoping to find you,” 
die. She had been a poor servant, on the 
scanty wages of fifteen-jicnoe a ■week. Op¬ 
pressed by the happiness of an improved 
eondition, sho soon breaks out—^“Dcar 
mother, I have been so happy, you don’t 
know; I have had the best of everything 
since I left London ; I have had plum-pudding 
three times a week, and fresh meat very 
often.” Pressmtly again comes the burden, 
“Dear mother, 1 liave been so happy, you 
don’t know; I have been waiting on the 
captain’s lady all the pussago.” Presently it 
is, “Dear mother, 1 have oft-times thought 
of you when I have been sitting down at a 
good dinner, and my poor sisters and brothers 
too. Sydney is sucli a beautiful place I can’t 
say; ite such a delightful place; mother, 1 
am so delisted!” 

Prom this artless effusion of pleasure, we 
turn to a letter written from Ca^MJ Town by 
another girl who had blen a servant in 
England upon miserable earnings. Full of 
delicate fondling, it is a letter to her motlier: 
“My Dear, Dear, Dear, Darling Mother, I 
now take my pen, &c. Darling Mother, I 
cannot tell you how uneasy I am at not having 
heard from you all this long time. For the 
last six days I have gone to the post-office 
daily, and to-day the steamer came in, and I 
went again, lully expecting a letter: I do 
not rem^ber ever feeling envious before, but 
when 1 saV people of all colours, black, white, 
and grey, with letters in their hands, I cer¬ 
tainly did feel as if I should have liked to 
knock them all down. Dear mother, this is 
now the fourth letter I have sent you, and 1 
have not heard a word from you, which 
makes mo veiy uneasy indeed. Darling 
mother, there are steamers come to England 
every month,” &c. Then ahe tells her mother 
of the good place she is in, and of the satisfac¬ 
tion which ^e gives her master, who has, in 
ooBMquence, made interest to send to England 
fttr her mother and her brother. “ Darling 
motl^,'' irrites the girl, “ I know the dangers 
of-, the sea will not mighten you, for the same 
Gw that broimht me safe will, I hop^ brine 
yott amd my brother also. Darling, m- thu 
packet you will find a letter for Mra. Bferb^, 


and 1 wish you could take ityoursdf to her, 
and then you will hear all dbout it, darling. 
Mother, Lhope you wiU come, for we .shall 
all live together, and you will wt good wages, 
and my brother will be well mothed, and be 
taken care of, and you wiU not have to work 
hard here like you do at home. Darling 
mother, I iim always dreaming of you at 
night, and thinking of you % day, and 
wondering how you are, and how you look, 
and whether you have fretted for your Uttle 
Phenbe; and I shaU be sure to know whether 
you have, and then I riiaU try to give you a 
scolding if you have, though I am afraid I 
shall not be able. Darling mother, don’t 
give my brother any more kisses, for I shaU 
want them all to myself; I am sure I shall be 
greedy of them.” Tliis brother Bichard is a 
child, and Pheebo now goes on to send him 
playful messages of her affection. The little 
Phoebe seems to have won for herself, even in 
England, a good many friends. “ J hope you 
will get ready and crane to me soon. O ! how 
I do long for the time when I shaU see your 
dear face! I am sure that I shall want a 
strait jacket when I do see you again. You 
know, deal' mother, when you come' you wiU 
not have to seek a home; there is one already 
for yon, and kind hearts to welcome you. 
Give my love to Martha It., and to Mary and 
Mrs. C. Darling mother, give ray duty to 
Mrs. W., and ask her to excuse the liberty 1 
have taken in having yemr letters directecl to 
her house, but 1 thought it was the most 
likely place to find yon. Demember me to 
Mrs. C. Darling mother, remember me 
to Mrs. M. and Mra. S.; and if ever you see 
Mrs, 11., give my love to her; and perhaps 
Mary C. hiis seen Miriam H.; if she has, give 
my love to her; ” with more of the same kmd. 

After a little more of this tender home 
talk, thus the letter ends: “ Darling mother, 
I have plaited a piece of my own hair, know¬ 
ing you will keep it for my sake; and when 
you come you will see if it is any longer, I 
remain your affectionate, loving, and dutiful 
little (laughter, P. H, 

“Accept a thousand kisses from me, and give 
some to my brother—so good-bye ; God mess 
yon both.” 

By aid of Mr. Herbert’s committee, the 
mother really was sent out, and Phenbe had 
her joy fulfilled. 

C. S., another of the seven hundred, writinjg 
from Adelaide^ says to her mother, “ ITow you 
would not know me—I am so fat, red-feced, 
bright-eyed, aid care for no pne. This is thp 
place for ind^ndent spirits: the labourer is 
as much thought of its Ms master; things just 
as they should be; the country most beauti¬ 
ful; but the couutty much coldear than I 
expected. How I wish you and the dear 
children were here I b^t you -would have to 
roagh.it sadly for a tima uad.lke boyi! wcmld 
have to work very hareff All the work hens 
u Ver/hard, none soft^eoft p^lewe no UM 
hrao. 1 have got hardened to il, like the rmk-; 
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but tiien for the labour tiiere ia good pay, and 
thi^ who would keep sober jmglit soon get 
' hottaes and laud of tbeir own ; but the men 
drink and gamble^ and the women dreBa,(.and 
away goes all the profit.” Elsewhere she 
says, “Many who came out nine or ten years 
ago are now liTing independent; and then, 
again, many do not. But none are poor, and 
that ia one great comfort.” C. S, from whom 
we have been quoting, writes on a grander 
eeale than usual, and asks, in return, for “ the 
latest news—^theatrical, political, and so on.” 
Erora another long letter by her, containing 
her efFoits at a description of the new country, 
we extract a passage; the manner in which 
she introduces the name of poor Mr. Malthus ia 
amusing:—“ Tlie natives are poor, miserable- 
looking creatures, going about almost naked, 
and eating all sorts of oftuJ, and arc harmless 
hereabouts, iboiigh not so when wild. They 
are the most hideous sort of folks you c.an 
imagine, and much like very old monkeys, 
and, when wild, go quite naked, which they 
like best. Government has had houses bujit. 

1 for them, but they will not stay iu them, ami 

1 schools for their children, but they will not 

! let them attend.They are almost 

j black, but have long silky hair, of which they 
i are very proud. Altogether, one cannot but 
i pity them. There would be a wide field for 
Mr. Malthus’s philanthropy, here, in tiying to 
\ civilise them—the young ones, I mean.” I’oor 
j Mr. Malthus. Hero is a touch of sentiment; 

1 ‘‘Another shop T went in, in the tin-ware 

1 line: two men were sitting in the shop, and on 

1 the counter was a bottle and three ghisses; 

1 they had been taking rvine with the miister, 
i and these seem like dinvers do at home. The 
j thunder-storny here are very grand—^it echoes 
' from hill to liill—and the lightning is sjdendid; 

1 80 is the moonlight.” One might be curious 
! to know what train of ideas caused two men, 
a bottle, and three glasses to suggest a tbiui- 
der-stonn. The letter concludes—“ Bear 
mother, that you may soon come to this land 
of plenty, is the sincere prayer of your allec- 
tionate daughter, Cauounh. 

“ B.S. I w I could write a better descrip¬ 
tion of the place, it is so lovely.” 

F. A. H., who had been in Enriand a poor 
servant out of place, writes of Port Philip, 
“ It is a good place for all maids to Qprae to, 
for they are sure to get a husband. I am not 
married yet, but I shall l»e l^fore long,—be¬ 
fore you get this,—to a young man who came 
out iu the same ship. Ther«was a mother 
*aud four sons find four daughters, and this is 

one of the sons that 1 am to have, and-is 

to have another, and —— is to have a third. 
If you can, prevail on my sisters to come to 
me, and all shall be done both by me and 
Eifiluird that can be done to make them 
bappy.” • - * 

• Mi )$. A. R, who bad been a servant in Lon¬ 
don i(t very low wag^ begins her letter from 
Rirl^ Pbii^ tbuB: “ We liave' been here now 
itmoftt ted months, ahd I have had very good 

''i.'.,. "/• ' 1 

situations, the last of which I left to - be 
married. I was married' on tihe' 6th of Ja¬ 
nuary last, to Mr. cWles S—ri brother to 
little Jane, as you call her. I have bean very 
comfortable since, and am' vSiy contented.” 

Of the said little J ane, the same writer says, 
that she “ has a comfortable good jdaioe, and 
twenty pounds a-year wages.” 

S. G., (who had been a poor servant-of^aH-i 
work) writing by deputy from Bathunga, near 
Macklesfield, South .Australia, about her coto- 
fortable place, with kindest love to “My dew 
Mother and Father,” finds some delight in 
saying, “We bum nothing but wood; there 
are no OTates to dean; no coals are found 
here.” Having described this essential part 
of the Elysium of a maid-of-all-work, she 
siiys: “ There are no beggars in the eniuitry,' 
and there are no workhouses. Servants need 
never be out of place, they are much wanted 
here. I have grown veir much; you would 
not know me, 1 am 99 tall nPd fat. I am very 
.sorry T c<aanot read or write; be sure aini 

Lell my sisters and brothers to make good 
use of their learning; they do not know 
what a loss it ia. 1 often think of you day 
and night.” 

Hero we have but a glimpse into the hearts 
of a few o\it t)f the seven hundred recipients 
of the blessing offered by Mr. Herbert’s Emi¬ 
gration Fund. I’he glimpse reveals what 
every true eye may see in any drawing-room, 
or any .alley, if it will but look and learn ; tlnit 
there is a l>oauty in llie human chaiucter 
which never can bo quite suppressed. There is 
not a rascal iu the world who has not in him 
some point loveable. Buttliese poor girls are 
anything buf rascals. Before they can receive 
aid from the if\ind, their character must undeiv • 
go a searching scrutiny. Beyonef the sixty 
who are "coming hither now, there were 
twenty-five who were found wanting after 
the strongest recommendation, and there are 
still five left behind at “the Home,” in 
Hatton Garden, who cannot be sent out until 
their characters have been more thoroughly 
determined. The emigrants arc girls, who^ 
through privation and temptation, have op¬ 
posed an honest and comparatively blameless 
life against the troubles of the world. I hear 
the whistle of the train. Let us go out; 
but let me give you notice that you will 
not find the .aspect of these girls so gaunt as 
it might be, if they came hither directly from 
their wretched garrets. Each one, as she 
was accepted, was admitted into “ the Home” 
established by the Fund, where sWhas been 
watched and tended by a matron admirably 
fitted for her office. Here, each has remained^ t 
under a gentle discipline, for some weeks. 
EegiUar lives, and hearts set more at ease, 
soon show a g^d eftect upon the bodies of 
young women, aged, as w these must be, 
between eightwn and thirty-five. A pleasant 
stram upon the linff'of hoc^ and eyes dovm 
many an mepanding back, becomes, among ' 
the g^rls, while in “the Home,” a theme, of 
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otag^qomt. In food, tite trsnaition from too 
> Utik to enough, very’^oon works a change in 
yotithM bodies. 

Bnt they are pale still. Let ns leave the 
fire, for, cloaked and hooded, tiiere they all 
are, huirying throng the rain to stand under 
that roof, which four posts lift up, in the 
centre of the pier, to r^e exposure of its 
craziness! Either the roof is wretched, or 
the day is wretched, or they are both wretched 
together; for the roof is wet through, and can 
do no more than giVe a fiavour to the rain 
which soaks through, on the sixty girls, 
packed, while they wait until the steanaer 
shall arrive, under that clumsy bit of shelter. 
In the elate of the sky no cracK is to be seen ; 
it is high water in the puddles, and low water 
inthe Lbames; we must go down stairs to 
the floating Iwge liefore we can embai’k. 
There she is—a Gravesend boat. “Now, 
girls!” Who speaks to them? A clergy¬ 
man, by his wlute neckcloth; a Christian, 
kindly face, which looks like a small 
piece of fine weather under that umbrella, 
which defends it from the rain. 

A man of years, not without winter on his 
head, and with a pleasant summer in his 
heart. It is the same clergyman, some recog¬ 
nition of whose laboni's in an Eastern parish 
has become port of our Household Words.* 
We had not been prepared to meet him here; 
but here he is, brimful of work, just now 
field marshal, and about to board the steamer 
with his troop. We have been looking at 
his soldiers. The emotion natural to such a 
crisis in their lives, has spread an uniform 
expression of much gentleness over the fiices 
of these women. Though, to be sure, while 
huddled thus beneath the bit of roof, they 
have beeii variously occupied; some, talking 
to their friends who come to bid good-byo; 
one, smiling at the ridiculous behaviour of a 
sandwich, which insists on yielding all its 
meat at the first bite, emigrating from the 
mustardy embrace of the remaining bread; 
and many fingers, os all fingers that are 
feminine will do however rough with labour, 
are adjusting faded shawls, perking up neat 
woollen dl&ika, port of the outfit given in the 
Home to those who may be destitute; protect¬ 
ing necks against the weather, or twiddling 
with mutual care, one over the outline of an- 
otlier’s bonnet. Yet, however slight, or to 
outward seeming frivolous, may be the occu¬ 
pation of these girls, the deep importance of 
this hour td all of them, has put an under-tone 
of seriousness and a sign of concealed feeling 
into e!j|iy face; we look on, and forget 
‘ women," too, are thinking, 

jrfjvthey forget the rain; and we are all 
■jsIBuabd by the kind wrath of the good 
raBeld ipambal, who is expostulating with 
^members of his troop as they pass down 
towards the steamer, for getting their feet 
wet hy thoughtlessly—or rather out of 

* s Iiondon Cunite can ila it he TrlM.”— 
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excessof thonghtfulnesBo^eglecringto beware 
of puddles. . - , 

We are on board; boxes are ooming aftw 
us, and long mysterious packagM behmging 
to some emigrants; of which, m a hunorea 
years, we never could, by guessing, find out 
the contents. “ Now, then, don’t stand about. 
Out of the rain, girls ; ^t down out of the 
rain! ” The kindy marshal has no peace till 
he has seen the fast bonnet cleared away 
from deck. Here we perceive that he la 
aided by a woman who is not young ; and who, 

f oing out as emigrant herseuj is appointed to 
e matron on the voyage. Now, all is ready, 
and through pertinacious rain the “Meteor” 
proceeds to Gravesend. 

On the way we may make f^uaintance 
with our friends. There are the oirimary pas¬ 
sengers of. the Gravesend boats, and there 
are certain earnest gentlemen who come as 
working members of the charity. You will 
find Mr. Sidney Herbert at a table in the 
cabin, busily engaged with fellow-labourers 
in folding copies of a letter that is to be 
given to each girl on her departure. Per¬ 
haps it will occur to you, that English gen¬ 
tlemen, who leave the luxuries of home to 
travel dowu the cheerless river ou this miserable 
day—who work so eagerly and steadily, with 
mind and body—are almost as well employed 
as they might be if they behaved like proper 
sfjuires, and bent their energies on the pro- 
vision of a hare for dinner. Perhaps you 
think there are more manly sports than one, 
or half-a-dozen, and that it is not the least 
manly occupation in which an English gentle- 
man can be engaged, to be the helper of weak 
girls, who are Iwttling, ill an overcrowded 
city, against the temptations brought by help¬ 
less poverty; to be their helper, not with a 
purse only, but in person; and, while removing 
them from danger, to speak human words into 
their ears. You may think it not the least 
advantage of this kind of manly sport, that it 
is one which, not the man only, but his wife 
with him, can enjoy; and you will call 
to mind the names of English ladies, through 
whose sympathy—^in this one .charity alone, 
drop, as it is, in the great shra of jgood 
—many a weary heart has left off aching. 
Now, we have had a little talk, moreover, 
with ^e matron of the Home in Hatton 
Garden, and we are not surprised to find some - 
of the girls fil<|LQg tenderly about her. She 
does not talk pliilwthropy; but we feel tiiat. 
she is active «s a bird, and full of tact and 
woman’s feeling. She was ''at work until* 
four this morning, fjjU of preparation, and, 
after two hours’ rieep, she got up, and, among . 
other little odd jobs, cut saudwichCB for 
rixty. 

We hear, too, over other talk, from ona of t 
the committee, how, yestenlay, 'rtrhen the-i 
matron had gone out, he nailed at the Hpme, 
found "l.he women locked hm jind knoriced 
some time before they let nim in ubon: a^ 
scene of tears.* They were enjoying a* good ; 
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ciy’QD' the eve of their departure. And we 

h^ how Maiy B- , who had arrived six 

Wedta ago a wretched object, had now almost 
forfeited her. identity by getting such a mask 
of fat. We are told how Letitia D—— had 
been with a bad mother in a miserable home; 
but was a tender-hearted girl, and, when she 
j went out, usetl to return to the new Home and 
i the new mother, flushed and out of breath 
! with hurrying, lest she should overstay, for 
I one minute, her leave of absence. We pick 

I up the history of Bose F-, from whose 

face the thinness and the haggard look have 
not been yet expunged ; that she writes rather 
elegantly, and is a mst-rate embroidcress, and 
that her business was to embroider, elabo¬ 
rately, dress waistcoats at eightecn-pcncc a 
! piece. We learn, also, that of such em- 
j broiderem and flue-workers the trade is 
I i greatly spoilt by the large number of young 
I' ^ies of the middle class—prosperous trades- 
; men’s daughters—who lake .such work from 
the tailors, for the sake—^not of food, but 
, pocket-money. We find, that besides a 
I surgeon and his wife, who go ^ out with the 
j emigrants, an<l intend ssttliug at Sydney, 

! they have a cluiplaiii, a married man. The 
I chapLain is sent out to be a missionary at the 
i diggings. Now let us dive into the cabin where 

I tlie poor girls are. How closely those who 
! have j-elations here are nestling by tbeir side ! 
!! How quiet they all are! So quiet, in a room 
il which contains more than sixty women. Some 

II of the Grovcseiul male piissengers are smoking, 

11 and ns I happen to be nice mjout the flavour 
!' of tobacco, which I take at second hand, we 
i will, if you please, go up into the rain again. 

Yonder is the Euplu’aUjs, a fine vessel, just 
i now BwinginjT at her anchor, so we do not go 
i alongside, unfil we have filled up a little time 
I beside the coal hulk, while the steamer takes 
' in coals. The feminine cloud rises and gathers 
about us. Their friend, the. field marshal, 
understands their hearts, and resigns his 
Btafi; permitting his army, without one wbrd 
of expostulation, to forget the noin. The 
weather-beaten stubby captain, catching us in 
a corner, privately communicates to us his 
own opinion! “Them gals would be much 
. better down out of the rain, but they iciU be 
after looking at the ship that is to cariy ’em.” 

. And the old fellow speaks as if he understood 
it all, and talks, after his own fd^faion of 
gentleness, as if the entire army of sixty 
were his single sweetheart,%nd he loved her 
even for her wilfulness. 

• But now we are at las^ alongside the 
Euphrates. Now for the climbing up the 
precipice of a paddle-Ubx, and the bmd march, 
Or hesitating tread, or pretty mince, across 
the mountain bridge of a plank into the ship, 
jlnto the ship the poor girls troop, and out of 
' '.,it may Heavesn guitje their feet to ^ace, when 
step forth uron a land more able than 
t)ii^ over-crowded^London, to appreciate their 
. iEQ.«riits and nward their toil! * | 

th^ is wild work with the packages. J 


‘THE EHPHEATES.” 

That is the chdidain upon yonder coil of ropei 
busily making acquaintance with his fellow 
labourer, the emigrating matron. The field 
marshal resumes his staff, and ordm his army 
out of the rain again, into the cabin prepared 
for their permanent reception. ..The field 
marshal’s staff is a carpenter’s rule nqw, if 
yon please. Vt^ere h.appiness is to be spread, 
and good is to bo done, our friend is as b^ 
as a newly-awakened child at p^y. 
breaks upon us from all sides. He is the 
author and contriver of all the carpentering 
that has been done to increase the comfort or 
the girls. To keep out the rain thei-e is a 
Btructiure over the hatches, which very much . 
reminds us, as toils qutrance, of the entrances 
to negro huts—described by a Niger traveller 
“ high in the threshold, and low in the roof 
contrived so ns to break both the head and 
the shins together.” Those of us who are 
tall, enter by a worm-like motion through this 
temporaiy burrow; and, once below, arc 
agreeably surprised noticing how veiy 
ample—as ships go—is the space allotted to 
this little colony. 

A spacious cabin is contrived exclusively 
for the occujmtion of the sixty girls; whose | 
berths are around the walls. Tiny rooms are 
manufactured in it, cabins for the surgeon and 
his wife, the chaplain and his wife, and one for 
somebody’s wife’s sister. Tliere are also other | 
conveniences for these female emigrants upon | 
their own domain. Within this gi’eat cabin, ! 
our amateur carpenter, upholsterer, factotum, j 
has poured out a whole cornucopia of i 
thoughtful notions. From the beams down to | 
the tiepper-casters, he has been at the bottom i 
of every detail. All round the room a eur- 
taiu-rod is run before the berths, and curtains , 
are now being unpacked and suspended. These 
will separate, upon the voyage, the sleepers 
from the wakers. Then, there are rows of 
tables and forms, and there are sly tables up 
near the ceiling, which are shelves at night, 
and which slide down over the pillars and 
make writing-tables in the day. And there 
are hooks everywhere, and there is a mira¬ 
culous cupboard system; and there are the 
lamps to unpack. Bnt where are the knives 
and forks ? for the girls presently will want 
their dinner. | 

Those two casks are full of watei^ a supply ! 
in addition to the ship’s allowance for the 
comfort of the women under the equator; 
those big jars contain also an extra sujmly I 
of lemon-juice. That great box is faU of 
stationery. Those of the emigrants who can¬ 
not write or read, will be taught .during the 
leisure of the voyage, and all will be encou- j 
raged to write letters. The other huge bo» 
is crammed with materials for stitch-work. 

As much of that as the girls please to do, they 
will bo paid for when they get to Sydney. 
For each common striped shirt that is made, 
its maker will have threepence to receive. 
Needles, thread, thimblea^yes, Aere is every¬ 
thing on board. 
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Bisoe it is too wet for the deck, the women 
kseve &eir friends and relations down in the 
eal^ with them. We pass ttirough, and at 
the other end await Mr. Herbert—flie bishop 
of the Imsiness, as the nhssionary (after his 
clerical way of being funny) just now calletl 
him. Then the emigrants sent out by the 
!^nd are summoned in their order, and to 
each, as she comes, is given one of those eir- 
cnlar letters which were folded in the cabin, 
and which is presently to be read aloud to all 
of them. Each is asked whether she can read 
or write. Many cannot write, or write imper¬ 
fectly ; these are advised to use the opjror- 
tunity they have of being taught on the voyage 
out; and to each emigrant a directed enveloj® 
is given, in which she is to put a letter con¬ 
taining information to Mrs. Stuart Wortley or 
Mrs. Herbert, of her progress and prospecte in 
the colony. We look at the girls as they come 
up one by one, and fancying the bit of colour 
that will come after a four-months’ voyage, 
and looking forward to the time when, with 
healthy work and ample* food, they will be¬ 
come “so fat and bright-eyed, yon don’t 
know”—^we prophesy husbands for more than 
half of them, if men in Australia have at alf 
an eye to what they are about. This business 
being done, Mr. Herbert risos, and, with 
heaif uncovered, reads to them the letter that 
has been addressed to eiich. Having read 
this, he proceeds to enlarge n{K)u its contents 
in language plain and earnest; all are very 
still, and the old wiunkled head of one girl’s 
father, thrust from beliind a beam, looks with 
the iixedness of a Dutch picture at the S 2 >eaker. 

The object of the speech and of the circular 
is to request each girl to write an account of 
herself soon after her arrival. To urge upon 
all, cheerfulness and forbearance towards one 
another, and obedience to rules during the 
voyage. To tjoint out to them the great boou 
of four months’ leisure, which it is in their 
power to improve, by acquinng, where they 
need it, knowledge of reading or of writing, 
most important aids to their prosperity. Ti) 
advise them strongly, to be guided on their 
arrival by the counsel of the Government 
Inspector, who will be made acquainted with 
tlieir uatm and qualities, and can, from his 
local knowledge, warn them against the in¬ 
vitations of improper masters; reminding 
them, that, if by chance any of them do not 
get immediate situations, they will be duly 
cared for by the Fund until thejr were pro¬ 
perly provided. Mr. Herbert reminds them 
that^ while a free passage is given to each 
of them, in order that they may not in a new 
oolony be burdened with a debt, yet that they 
owe a debt of gratitude to God ; and if they 
preepiu', they wUl do well, out of their pros- 
peri^, to assist the Fund which has blessed 
thMU, by such offerings as they may choose to 
for the purpose of promoting the welfare 
/bf of^rs who remain here in distress. At this 
■ point, doyon observehow yonder prettv-lopking 
gfrlcompreasesherfipe ina determined way, 

looks intelligently at her neighbour? The : 
emigrants are then informed that any one ox 
them upon saving so much money as will pay 
half the passage, will be entitled to claim m ■ 
the Fund all else that is necessary to bring , 

any relative who is a fit person, and for whmn 
she feels that she can find a place. And at this 
point the pretty little giri beams out, and 
whisprs to her neighbour a few happy 
syllables. means to save, as any mole might 

see. The speaker finally having given other 
useful information and advice, now concludes, 
with cordial and emphatic good wishes. As 
his frank voice ceases, there is not a round 
of applause, after your public dinner-table 
fashion, but a sound like the loosening of 
many suspended breaths, and faint—because 
they come from deep down in the heart—^faint 
whispers of “ Thank yon, sir ! ” 

And now our venerable and child-hearted 
factotum is told tliat he must say a few words 
to his troop. He goes straight to their hearts, 
and their looks show that ho has been that 
way before. A veiy Martha, full of cares, he 
has a great deal to tell them about their house¬ 
keeping, and about what they inusL do to make 
a comfortable, andi to minds and bodies, pro» | 
fitabie voyage. He, too, ends witli his blessing 1 
on their exodus, and to him, too, the reply is j 
a gentle breath of “ Thank you, sir ! ” And > 
then the girls begin to whisper to each other, j 
autl you see by their looks of whom they talk, i 
and how they talk of him. They seem to { 
dwell with a hall-playful, half-patroniaing ! 
love upon the old man’s child-like heart, I 
while they look up with trust and reverence 
to its pure eaimestness of manly labour. ! 

Now comes the Governiuent Inspector on 
the scene, and the relations have to go on 
deck ; but he must wait awhile, for after the 
two speeches, there is a strong tendency to 
cry, scattered abroad—tears to be honoured 
and respected. Hero is tiie doctor, who has 
found the chaplain, and tliey arc deep in 
talk, establishing good-fellowship. The doctor, 
a fine, stout, handsome fellow ; the chaplain, 
jiale and thin, must trust to his spiritual force 
when he shall comehereafter to “ the diggings.” 
Then the chaplain is busy with«.^he stewai'd, 
dropping a sovereign over the agitation of 
bill-settling ; and, when he is gone, bis wife ' 
comes to the stewai'd, and talks, and in five 
minute% she has cheapened something, and 
communicates to her husband, who approaches, ; 
the salvation of #ighteeu-pence. Next to sal¬ 
vation of souls, it is to be feared that even iS 
missionary to the gold country will have time ^ 
to feel that to save pence is Important. 

Now the girls pass* in review before the 
Govei-ument Inspector .as their names are 
eaUed. Add aft.er this, our working riidgyr 
man, who has among these emigitints some of 
his fiock out eff the poor Eastern parish, ui i 
hauling pots and pans about, diving among '] 
the emigrants, and repeating aU manner m ; 
last words and instructions; .and. we. waa4ar 
quietly among the erovtd, onrerhMfring, as .tre 
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pasfi^ true <words appreciation vhiclL were 
Dotr lAeaBt to flatter Ms own ear. There is a 
lunch in the cahin, but.our friend is too busy 
to be di;aggod away to it; we stay with him. 
At last, as he is waited for, ho is compelled 
to go, Hie emigrants* friends are all again 
down stairs, and we go up into the rain, and 
into the cabin on deck, and there is lunch. 
The steamer is to carry us away at half-past 
three. We, too, if you please, will slip away 
quietly from tliis lunch, and fill up the re¬ 
mainder of our time below, where we sliall 
see the girls at dinner. They are all seated, 
now, in order at their tables, and have wiped 
away their tears. Thejr make room for 
fathers and sisters by thoir sides ; their plat¬ 
ters are before them, and they wait patiently. 
It was well that the good matj’ou foresaw uhe 
advantages of her sixty sandwich p.apei-s. She 
is here among her charge now, hard at wo) k. 
She will sleep vreU to-night. There is a }iatho8 
I in the pervading gentleness occasioned by the 
; feelings of the hour. The old clergyman 
i is down again. He, too, has slipped away, 
and come to his poor friends. Now for the 
diiuier. Here is a man with three watering- 
pots, who deelai’es that “ they will never be 
the things to hold ship’s soup. You can’t 

? our carrots out of them narrow spouts.” 

he genci’id mfuniger looks grieved at the 
notion that he should over have imagined 
such a thing. “ Those cans,” ho says, “ are 
for tea, or hot water. What is it you want for 
soup '< ”—“ Elat dishes,” says the cook.— 
I “ Well, I have provided plenty of Ikt dishes,” 
says the store-master, appealing to the matron. 
“1 cannot find them, sir, and I’ve Iried very 
hard,” the matron says. “ Come, come, let me 
try ; where is the key ? ” Accordingly, the 
indefatigable «ld gentleman plunges into the 
doctor’s cabin, which is at present half full 
of tin utensils; and a tremendous disturbance 
becomes audible among the pots and pans. 
The flat dishes are soon produced out of the 
bottom of the pynunid. And now for ilinner! 

Roast beef, potatoes, soup—more beef; a 
polite, and heartily kind voice of a great 
sailor from above us, as be h:uida his dish 
down with,a cry of “More soup, ladies!” 
We walk among them, eavesdroppers again. 
A wonderful production of salt-cellars, metal 
tesrcups, and all kinds of uiiex])ectod things, 
by their thoughtful friend, the cl^-gymau, 
causes that person to be watched with plea¬ 
sant curious eyes, ns though he were a con- 
iuror, extracting wonders out of nothing. 
, Here, a voice ^cnes, “ Look, lack; do look at 
the little pep^r-boxea ! ” There, a voice is 
murmuring, “It will* be our fault if we 
are not ctmtented; ” and, throughout, there 
is evideut a very lively sense of this minute 
thonghtfulness, which is, by no means, so 
, little a matter in its influences as to some it 
may appear. Her^ is a gLrl’who glances at a 
thin creature, sitting at another table, and 
calls the attention of a neighbous to her. 
« There is poor Annie helping the potatoes; ” 
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and, by the tone and, looks of these two girls, 
you see tliat they regard poor Annie, for 
some Kiijson, with peculiar sympathy, and 
seem to be of opinion that, aftiw all she-may 
have sulfored, they would like,,‘’if piisaibli^ 
to spare her even the fatigue of lacuihg out 
the potatoes while she is at dinner. 

Bul^ after all, there is not much ei^en at 
this dmner; the lieiurts ore all too full An<L 
before it is over, the steamer is dongeddc; Aim 
the uufluished food is left, and all the 
heedless of rain and unbonneted, are upon aeOk 
for the last accents of farewell. Fleasanh it, 
is to see the matron made a prisoner of lovet ’ 
unable to get free of the fingers which fond 
girls put out to her, who hail given thOm 
l>erliaps the finst sense of home comfort. A 
stout girl, clinging resolutely to a sister who 
must go on board the steamer, is standing on 
the plank and blocks the way ; she is warned 
off—not gruffly, far from it. And, though she 
holds her place, and clings about her sister, > 
caring most for the few minutes left for that 
embrace, and little f»r all the woi'ld else just 
then, (though she tries to make way for the 
other jjasseugers,) nobody warns her off 
again. We all contrive to pass without dis¬ 
turbing her. At length the steamer has put 
oftj the emigrant girls climb to where they 
can get the last look of the friends whom 
they may see no more. There are attempts 
at parting cheers, in which they seem to 
choke; there is a mutual waving of hand¬ 
kerchiefs and hats; a mutual and complete 
good-will. The sailors, who have all gathered 
in the bow of iLc ship, give three cheers of a 
louder sort to the departing steamer, and to¬ 
morrow morning early the Euphiutes will 
set sail. 


• THE MILLER AND HIS I 4 EN. 

Half a century ago affairs were in a 
dismal state for bread-eaters. Some people 
thought it was a question whether, in a little 
while, there would be any broad to eat at 
all. The kndloi'da were everywhere ob¬ 
taining Liclosure Bills, and tliis afforded 
some hope of a better supply hereafter ; and 
the excessive dearness of brejid inclined a 
good many land-owners, and some few 
fiirmera, to attend to wliat such men as Sir 
IJ. Davy bad to set about improving the 
productiveness of land, by putting into it the 
ingredients required for the composition of 
wheat and other grains. Manuring the hmd 
is so familiar a matter to ns now, that we are 
apt to forget how new a thing it Ui, Or, if it 
1» true that the old monks, centuries ago, 
taught the art of manuring, to make orcharas ^ 
and kitchen-gardens proimotive, the farmers 
of England did not carry out the pnictice in 
their fields, or dream of the connexion between 
the stuff they i^iread ovsr the ground and the 
plant that was to come oat of it. These ' 
feaniCTS laughed whmi, in 1800, they saw a 
few land-owners putting bone manure upon 
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tMr land, at the instigation of philoBc^era. 
were well ofl^ and did not want any 
Wheat was at one hnndred and 
•\S^n killings and eleven-pefooe jier quarter: 
why should they want any change} There 
..was the tradesman in the town, however, who 
•was beginning to wonder what would become 
of his children, if some change did not come. 
He was paying one shilling and tenpeuce each 
for quartern loaves; and ninepence per pound 
for meat; and every great article of his 
expeuditpre was two, three, four, or five 
times as high as when he married. Then, 
there was the housewife, tiying to make good 
bread with only half the quantity of nour, 
.and the rest potatoes, or other vegetable 
mattes:^ which may be very good under their 
own names, but are disagreeable when they 
make our bread clammy or heavy. The flour 
itself was often very bad. There was not 
r enough wheat brought in from dislanf. 

' counties to mix with our own ; and in such 
'.bad seasons as had followed each other from 
, -1796 to 1800, our own wheat was wretched 
. stuff. It was so desperately wanted that it 
- was ground and eaten damp and new. Wc 
never see such bread now as even the upper 
classes had to eat then. Some of the work- 

S le gave up bread, and made into ].>orridge 
flour as they could still get. Many got 
none at all. Many went out into the lanes, 
and along the ditches for nettles, and any 
roots, and berries, and herbs, that they could 
eat. Eut what are herbs—^the best herbs— 
without salt ? and npon salt there was a duty 
of fifteen shillings per bushcL What would 
the people of Birmingham have said, at that 
time, if they had been told that in Imlf a 
century the population of their town would 
have more than trebled, while the price of 
wheat would have fallen to one-third of what 
thw were paying then 1 

We pick out Birmingham from among the 
suffering towns, and that period from the 
moumfm course of years of the war, because 
tliere and then arose an establishment suited 
to the popular need, which is sufficiently 
remarkable to be put upon record. Tliis 
eatablishinfttt has been imitated at Birming- 
liam ; bu^ at this day, there is (as far as wc 
om learn) nothing Ime it in any other town 
in England. In 1795, when wheat was damp 
and mouldy, and flour was sour, and the 
inwde of the loaf was a loathsome mess of 
^y sticky paste, a company was formed at 
'Birmingham, for the purpose of supplying the 
tojim with good flour and good bread. The 
millers and bakers did not uke tim scheme, of 
: but the inhabitants did; at least 
diuing the years of scarci^ which followed 
thejpfbtung of the Union Mills. We are told 
® pleasant sight,—^iu those days 
iXete we were bom,—the vans laden with 
wbplesoms Inread, going though the streets 
?ia the moTniog, and dropping the loaves as 
th^ W«?it. • The establishmmit was hated, was 
'secuteci, was mobbed, was reduced to a very 


low point of adversity; and, in 1809; it was 
prosecuted in the name of the kmg;, On the 
plea that it was ille^, and imurious to the 
interests of the miners suod bakers of Kr* 
mingham. The finding of the j ury was looked 
to vnth great and wide-spread curiosity ; the 
whole affair was such a novelty. The jury 
found that the object of the company was 
laudable; that the town had been much the 
better for the good flour and bread which 
they had provided, and which had often been 
really out of the reach of single millers and 
bakcis, or small firms; and, finally, that the 
interests of the millers and bakeis had suf¬ 
fered in the competition with the aggregate 
capitalists of the company. 

The company fell so low at one time that 
its one pound shares were to be had in 
abundance for half-a-crown each. They wisely 
bought up most of the depreciated shai-es, 
knowing their town well enough to be sure 
that their concern must, sooner or later, 
answer well tliere, though no one could say 
as much of any otlicr jilace. Their confidence 
was Justified. Ab their profits increased— 
slowly and quietly—they -were allowed to lay 
them hy ; for the shares were so small that 
the profits were hardly worth looking after 
by the scattered holders, last year, their 
capital (exclusive of their mills iutd apparatus) 
amounted to twenty-four thousand pounds; 
aud a division of profits lia.s recommenced. In 
the coui’se of their ascent to prosperity, they 
sold more and more flour, as well as bread ; 
and their spreailing trade began to invade 
that o( millers 'U'ilhiii a considerable range of 
country. Among others, the Lucys of 
Stratford-upon-Avon (a name smd place for 
ever associated in men’s minds) found their 
business injured by this groat Birmingham 
company. Instead of grumbling and growing; 
aud going to law, the Messrs. Lucy, father and 
sons, bravely stepped into Birmingham, aud set 
up mills of their own—^fairly trying to divide 
the custom of the growing town with the origi¬ 
nal association. In this they succeeded. Otheiu 
have followed their example; and thero are 
now four mill establishments in Birmingham 
belonging to private fuTus, besides two which 
are the property of companies. There are 
peculiarities aliont Mr. Lucy’s establishment, 
iUid his methods, which mark it out for oh- 
servatio*, in preference to others. We have 
surveyed the whole of it, and have found 
some curious tlflngs there which are to be 
seen nowhere else. 

Before we teirwhat we have seen, howoveii 
we must explain why it is tiiat these esta- 
bliahmeuts are confineifto Birmingliam—why 
the same reasons which maintmn them l^fere, 
do not call up similar works in other towns. 

The feet is, the working-classes of Bir¬ 
mingham have a remark^me fimoy for buy¬ 
ing what they want at thfr ‘SmaU nuebsters^ 
riiops, of which there idfe infinity in 
the towh. One would like to know how 
many of these budkstors' shops there are in 
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' the midat 6f tliu population of two hundred 
and tbirt^'two diousand people. Whichever 
way one tume in the streets, one sees a shop 
in whidi the housewife may buy bread and 
thread, bacon and shoes, cheese and knitting- 
needles, or whatsoever it may be that sh^e 
wants. In such a shop it was that a little 
child once made its demand—^unintelligible 
to a stranger’s ear. Laying down a penny on 
the counter, the little creature sang out, 
“ Farden tate, farden teed, farden lang tannen, 
farden adeuand she received a cake, a 
skein of thread, a longcandle, and a farthing 
of change—^“again.” The purchasers at these 
shops seem to be always forgetting that they 
must pay for the prodigious waste of time that 
they require from the seller, and for the paper 
and string used up in an infinity of small 
parcels; for, iu short, all the waste of the 
ultimate degree of retailing. Easy and care¬ 
less, aud usually well employed, hirge numbers 
of the people despise the higher and better 
ease which would be secured by sensible eco¬ 
nomy—aud buy their sugar, and butter, aud 
tea, by Ihe ounce ; their thread, by the skein ; 
their ham, by the pound; their apples, by the 
pennyworth ; seduced by the convenience of 
such ways to the thoughtless, and yet more 
by the credit given at these hucksters’ shops. 
The one thing that the workmen of Birming¬ 
ham (so clover iu so many ways) seem wholly 
unable to do, is to keep their afiairs well in 
hand. Whatever they may be earning, they 
are always anticipating. If they can get their 
wages in advance, they do ; and whether they 
can or not, they oak and obtain credit at 
these hucksters’ shops—a week’s credit at 
all events, and, too often, very much more. 
For this, nbd the hucksters’ losses from 
bad debts, in consequence, they have to 
pay in the price of what they buy. Yet 
the people stick to the hucksters, aud the 
hucksters coutinue to thiive by the impro¬ 
vidence of the people, through all changes of 
times; and, as a consequence, Birmingham 
goes on to be distinguished by its peculiar 
possession of bread-mills. 

From tbete mills hucksters supply tliem- 
selves. Every morning, at seven o’clock, three 
wagona draw up below certaiu folding-doors 
on the upper floor of Mr. Lucy’s mill, and are 
filled, once and again, with loaves fronfthe racks 
where the bread has been cooling—^fragrant, 
fresh loaves, which will aS be eaten before 
night. These are dropped at the hucksters’ 
shops, the money received oif the instant, and 
d^sited in the counting-house on each 
retuni of the empty*wagons. The twenty 
or forty loaves, paid for by the huckster in 


and when the ade trf tlikl of 

flour usually inerteses 
being well with the mHlentj akM svflntsj we 
are at liberty to look at the cake; ‘iajprekent, 
the of bread from the mflik faluinmes off 
prodigiously, while that of flour isffMonshing.. 
Bread is cheap: the people are proBf^tts; 
they eat more meat, and puddings,'asm V«|ge- 
tablea, and various luxuries, tha^n bad-tiiatto:. 


they eat more meat, and puddings,'asm V«|ge- 
tablet^ and various luxuries, tlumn bad timba; 
and, of course, less bread; and Ae bfnad" 
that they do eat they go to the bakera' fbr. s 
They like it new; and, as they can pay for/it^. 
they get it new. Of course, the ba^ra-i^t .. 
more flour from the mills, to supply this de- . 
mand. As soon as bread becomes dearer, 
more will be sold from the mills. Otbmr 
provisions rise in price when bread rises; 
less meat, less pudding, less vegetables are 
eaten, and more bread. From the same 
cause, there will be an increased demand for 
bread whenever wages fall, whether the price 
of provisions rise^ or not. Mr. Lucy’s mill 
did, at one time, send out as much as.five 
hundred sacks of flour per week, in the shape 
of loaves ; and it is supposed that the Union 
Mills even now send out as much as ibur 
hundred and fifry sacks; but this is httie iu 
comparison with what the sales amount to in 
hard times. 

Being curious to know what was tlie pro¬ 
portion of hreail sent out by the mills, in 
comparison with the supply furnished by 
bakera and by private ovens, we obtained an 
approximate calculation from a well-qualified 
informant, and found that the bakers, at 
present, bake about one thousand five hun¬ 
dred sacks of flour per week ; the mills about 
one thousand; and private ovens nearly as 
much as the bakers. The larger calculation 
by the year, averages something like this 
the consumption of flour is reckoned at about 
a sack per head for the whole population, 
which is two hundred and thirty-two thou¬ 
sand. The bakers send out nearly half of 
this ; viz., about one hundred thousand sacks; 
thp mills about sixty thousand ; and private 
ovens consume the remaining seventy-two 
thousand. 

And now for Mr. Luis’s mill, which we 
have mentioned as distinguished by some 
jwculiarities. These peculiarities are inven¬ 
tions of his own, by which tlie production of 
bread is raised to the rank of an established 
Birmingham mauufactitre. Everybody knows 
the services which Mr. Lucy, os of 

Birmingham, rendered to the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion last year. Many wish that bis dough 
machine, and other contrivances, could have 
been exhibited there; but tiiw could notf 
have been worked in the Crystal Falace. They 
must be seen at home. 

We will go first tb.the top of the milk 
without looking or Hst^ing Os we go, i^d 
come down through the successive proees^ 
from the bifriging in rf the wheat to the seij;^,' 
ing out of the oread. '' 

, At the top there is the crane, by wjfldh th$ .. 
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open into tbat pit, bemise the heat » econo* 
miaed -bj the furnaces being under ground. 
The two .small engines may, or course, be found 
at home in their apartment^ close at hand. 

Everybody knows tliat one of (he house¬ 
wife’s cares in life, is yeast. Every passing 
year gives birth to receipts for weuring good 
yeast, or to suggestions for doing without it. It 
IS found in I^ndon that there is great com¬ 
fort in doing without yeast, when the baker 
is enough of a chemist to set his bread to 
ferment properly by other methods. The 
great Binningham millers would be very 
glad to ferment their bread by some agency 
less capricious than that of yeast; but the 
Birmingham bread-eaters like their own old 
ways. They like their old-fashioned bitter 
bread, and complain of London bread for >>oing 
insipid. The Londoners, on their part, makci 
faces at the bitterness of Birmingham bread. 
The great bread-makers do what they can. 
They deal with the best brewers, and keep close 
watch over the yeast. Mr. Lucy’s dough-house 
is protected from cold by the engine-house on 
the north, and the bake-house on the south; and 
the thermometer i.s for ever in hand. If frasty 
weather liurts the working of the beer, and 
spoils the yeast, and if the customers will 
have yeast hroail, there is no help for it: the 
eaters must put up with a bad hatch in bad 
weather. Of adulterxition there seem to be 
no complaints ; and we arc a.ssured that there 
is scai'cely auy such tliipg in the town. Happy 
Birmingham! If bakers’ customers will Lave 
extniordiuarily wliite fancy bread, the bakers 
ntust use some alum in.stead of salt. 

In a ooruer, is a pile of blocks of salt 
—powdery flocks, neat oblong squares, like 
excessively white bricks. On the otlier 
hand are the boiler and timk. Before us is 
the great curiosity of the place, the dough 
inaclune ; and we can sec at once that the 
flour is to be poured into it from the long 
hoiqjcr above. Here we have the water, 
the salt, and the flour. Where is the yeast ? 
0! here it come,s, in that tali tin measure, 
which woujd nearly hold a man. A fet boy 
of fourteen would about fill it. Now for the 
hread-making! 

The engines turn two axles in a large 
trough. These axles are set witha crooked 
steel bars, which make a sort of chevaux-de- 
fnse, an apparatus for puUivg the dough all 
manner of ways when the axles are sot re- 
TOhing, with some range, moreover, along the 
trough. Flour is rained, in a short deluge, 
from the hop})er iutck the trough: two men, 
:who have been mixing worm and cold water 
% the guidance of a thermometer, in a mon- 
B&ous bucket, sling a hook to the handle, and 
crane the bucket to the edge of the trough 
(which is about as high as their headiOt 
bv^ and souse tha water among the flour. 

bowlfhi after bowlM of (yeast is 
popred into a sieve, held over more water 
due warmth. A man takes tip a block 
ofiBiilt, whirls his arm round in the great paU, 


mixing the yeast Snid watea^, and salting them 
hj the same opm'ation.' The frothily bucket 
is hauled to the trot^^ in like manner with 
the first; and so on tffl the 'yeast'le used up, 
to the last rinsings, and the attantity of 

water is supplied. Then the trough Vhoarded 
up, to prevent the escape of flour'; the axles 
ai’e put in gear; the c/tewMiP-de^rMte rewolffes; 
the dough is pulled and torn; and^ in return 
for its torment, it gives out a seething, hisskig 
sound, very pleasant to healthy eaters of 
wholesome bread. More floor is rained id^wn 
as it is wanted. The kne.ading is soon done ; 
such a force as this being thus regularly 
applied. 

Perhaps the oddest sight of all is the re¬ 
moval of the dough. Little vats, on wheels, 
are run under the trough; a board at the 
bottom of the trough is shifted, and the dough 
oozes down, in grotesque masses. The thing 
is on so large a scale, that wo were reminded 
at once of a scehe on the stage. We saw 
before us a cave, with a roof of stalactites— 
only the stalactites were oozing down like a 
waterfall. Tlio men help tho descent of the 
dough, and then scrape the chevavs-de-frix 
perfectly clean. The trough is shut up, and 
the little v.ats are wheeled away to warm 
comers, where the dough is to rise at its 
leisure. It rises in about an hour and a half; 
is allowed to fall three times; and, at the end 
of two hours and a quarter, is craned up in 
its vat to the floor above, and let drop through 
the hopper inhj the trough, to be there mixra 
with as much more water and salt, and flour, 
as it needs. 

The room where it is worked into loaves is 
like what one fancies the kitchen of a great 
old monastery. The place is large, rather low 
and dark, with prodigious boards, aprinltled 
with flour, and eight ovens ranged along one 
side,—ovens of a marvellous capacity. They 
stretch far away into the wall; and very long 
are the poles, with spade-like ends, called 
“ peels,” whicharensed for traussieting business 
at the further extremity of these warm, arched 
caverns, where the crickets, in a crowd, are 
cliirping menily. When baked, the loaves 
are ninged in racks, in another chamber, to 
part with their steam, ikeh shdf contaiaB a 
hundred loaves; and the room may contain 
two thousand, which can be handed into the 
wagons, and despatched in twenty minutes. 

It really is a pleasant thing to tidre up the 
wholesome new twopenny loaf—retailed at 
twopence hdf-penny—and think from bow 
many parts of the world gnun has been con¬ 
tributed to make it, and see and feel what A 
goodly portion the buyer hra for his money. 
It is not exactly pleasant to see lumps and 
crusts of bretul lying in the gutters, aud 
kicked about on the pwvmnent, as one may 
now see at Bumiagbuoi; heomise it k never 
pleasant to see sheer waste, while it is certain 
that there are always some who have not 
enough to eat; But the evidences of plenty 
are very dieerfiil throughout the plaoe.;^ and 
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ntnrt' to be a natural ooaacigiHpM) ^mt)] 
is crime—so littie, the sgmi^ 

<i9f the ttKimlist and the lover of hia ldsul might 
rise to an unprecedented pouot, if it were not 
too certain that, with the nest risitation of 
adversity, want and crime .yrUl recur. The 
open-hearted and light-headed work-people 
will not, as a body, take warning from past 
trials. Some—many—lay by a portion of 
their present earnings; bat the greater num¬ 
ber ore as childish in pleamng themselves to¬ 
day, without thox^ht of to-morrow, as if they 
had neT» known what it was to hunger 
themsriv^ or to shudder at a neighboim’s 
crimes, iroch spendthrifts ai-c visit^ with 
curses fbr the social injury that they inflict. 
Curang does no good, against high or low; 
but aromonstranoe—now—in the day of pros¬ 
perity—whenit cannot be mistaken for a taunt,^ 
may be worth trying; and, to begin with a' 
small particular, we would suggest to the 
buyer of bread, that it would save many a 
shilling, and much indigestion, if he would 
eat his loaf, not steaming hot, but one day 
old; and that the loaf should be fairly devoured 
up, and not thrown into comers and channels 
where even ^e pigs are not the better for it. 
’^erc ai-e creatures of a higher order than 
pigs who would gladly scrape off the mud and 
dust for the mouthful withiu; and who shall 
say which of us may not have to stoop to the 
gutter for our loathsome dinner, if we will not 
take measures to secure ourselves from being 
brought to such a pass ? If we all spnt, day 
by aa,y, whatever we have, we Bnouid ue 
fighting in the gutters for existence; and why 
should that recklessness be excus^ in any 
, which would be fatal in all 1 So let all Bir¬ 
mingham pay down for its loaf, and, however 
large the loaf, eat up the crusts. 


FORGIVE! 

By all the turmoil thou host fclt 
'Within tliy tempted breust, 

'When fiery psesione strove to melt 
God's image there impress'd; 

By all Ike struggles of tby will 
To quell their rebel might, 

Forgive the wretch, who, battling ill, 

Was worsted in the fight! 

Thou kuciwest not what cumiing snares 
Were spread beneath bis feet; 

'What foemen lark'd in ambush'd lairs 
To intercept retreat; 

THBeakness thou wouldst harshly chide 
^ould tender pity woo; 

It tliou badst been os sorely tried, 

. Thou mightst have fiillen, too! 

and breathe a genfie word 
♦ . ‘ sympathy and love, 

that by weeping Mary heard * 

' From On* now throned shove; 

' iai thou msyst win firom depths of woe 
The soul ttot went astray; 

;'lndlight mtew Hope's laded glow. 

' To ritenge Ite night to day. 


But hirshnesi mises higher yet 
The waters of despeir, 

And weave* around a stronger net 
To mesh tire erring there; v 

Till, settling heavily, they sink 
Beneath the tumid wave; 

And thou, Biongh standing on tbs blink, 
Didst stretch no hand to save ! 


AN ASCENT OF ADAM’S PEAK. 

Adah’s Peak is, to the natives of Ceylon, 
a sacred spot; but to myself and my mend 
Lister it presented itself simply as a mountiun' 
to climb. 

On a lovely July morning we sallied out 
of the old Dutch fort of Colombo betbre the 
sun had risen, and with something of the 
freshness of the departed night still Unver- 
iug in the air. Our grooms and coolies had 
gone on the previous evening to prepare for 
our reception at our first halt. Our steeds, 
not the finest-looking animals in the world,' 
but excellent roadsters, wrere, like ourselves, 
in very superior order, and evidently entered 
on their task with pleasure. We were dressed 
in suits of strong blue-checked cloth, such as 
is found most serviceable in the jungle; large 
hoots, like those of the Life Guards, coming 
above the knees, defending our extremities; 
and hats made of pith, resembling jockey-caps 
or helmets. Thus we wound through the 
passages leading from the strange old fort, 
over the drawbridges, and by the side of 
baBtions and gabions of apparently intermin¬ 
able length. Out who shall tell tho inward 
content, the mental exhilaration which pos¬ 
sessed us in setting forth to cx[)lore the 
mysterious summit of the mysterious moun¬ 
tain ? As the sun rose, the long line of 
hills of which it forms the culminatmg point, 
were distinctly visible upon the horizon, 
whilst above them towei'ed the point to¬ 
wards which we had set our faces—the 
whole, as it stood out in bold relief upon 
the glowing eastern sky, not unlike the 
gigantic outlines of the he^ and out-spread¬ 
ing wings of some huge bird,*whose body 
was concealed by the earth, whilst it struggled 
with head aud bill erect to free itself 
its trammels. 

We w&e on the road to Sitaivaka, an anrient 
but almost ruined town, through which the 
most accessible fiath lies to the foot of the 
Peak. The higg road we were soon obliged 
to leave, aud enW upon a detestable brime- 
path. After floundering through a brawl- 
mg rivulet, the road r&n almost pqrpendieU'- 
lorly up a steep bank on the opponte jkie, 
which, having been climbed by^ out kbour- 
ing st^s, we found a rugged hiU before U8; 
over whion ws bad to proceed into the valley 
beneath. ( 

It was neariynine o’clbclfbefore-we readied 
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I and guide^ and many and ingenioua ^ere hiin ; 
I oontovancea to aeoommodata bu proceedinga 
! to the naageac^piviliired life which bo 
I Heved himadf to be intimately acquainted. A 
board had been elevated npon four sticks stuck 
I in the ground, and this, our cook informed us, 

I was intended Ibr a table; whilst three chairs 
I Imd been obtained from the head-man of the; 
j village for our accommodation—one, as Poon- 
: ohy unformed us, for each of us, and one to act 
as “side board.” 

' We rested through the heat of the day, and 
I in the evening resumed our journey. Some 
qnnptoms of an approaching storm caused us 
to push on mure rapidly than we had done 
; since our departure from the scene of the 
! breakfast. 

After an unfortunate adventure with an 
’ elephant, by which we lost the oldest of our 
comics, we reached Batuapoora, the same 
I evening. From this town the massive base of 
I the mountain looks more bleak and rugged 
than it really is, wliilst one would fancy the 
cone on the summit to be a pile of regular 
maaonry ; so round and gently-tapering does 
it appear at that distance. The poetical ap¬ 
pellation of the town {“the city of diamonds ”) 
arises from the fact uiat precious stones are 
found all around the mass of primary and 
older secondary strata, principally crystmliue, 
which forms the rugged base of the Peak. 
The iuhabitauts of llatnapoora derive con¬ 
siderable profit tram the numbers of pilgrims 
who annually pass through the towu on their 
way to the Peak. With their rice-fields upon 
I the sides of hills, and their fisheries in the 
I Katany, they seem busy, contented, and 
prosperous. 

Our further jc^ncy was to be accomplished 
on foot. Unfortunately, the day after our 
arrival in Biituapoora wfis a wet day, and 
heavy rain prevented us from proceeding far, 
and we wore, consequently, obliged to put up 
for the night in a wretched village, Ginnemalle 
by luime, where a broken roof and a few bare 
poles constituted our hotel. 

Nor was the next day’s journey likely to 
make amends, for the discomforts already 
endured. No sooner had we set out than we 
j found ourselves assailed on all sides by one 
I of the greatest of Cingalese plagues—^leeches, 
The rain had brought them forth oa our 
path in immense numbers. They sprung 
about, with iiiteuse life and energy. If a 
I tree were touched, one or two of them de- 
I ^nded; and ir^ Uie ueighhoUfhood of one 
Of the streams which we crossed in the course 
of the day, they poured forth iu incredible 
numbers. Those who have not practically 
suffered from them can have no idea of the 
extent of the annoyance they caused. No stock¬ 
ings are sufficient to prevent their penetra¬ 
tion. Before they have%orged themselves, the^ 
are fine os the fineftt thread, and ban insi¬ 
nuate themBelvOs through almost any* cloth, 
woollen or cotton. Gmters tied above the 
kue^ and worn over the pantaloons, are 


the only practicable ^efinoe against them, 
as far as the legs are ooneem^ Wb had 
not provided ourselves witb t^ae modem 
defences; and our condition, ui lOe struggled 
on through tiie most magnifident' ooenety, 
was truly pitiable. We were ass^ed fi^om 
all sides, and in all quartets, by tbsto 
bloodthinty enemies. They climbed up our 
legs, and descended into our necks. 
in the excitement of walking, could' the 
horrid insects be perceived; they made 
their way through every crevice of Ottr 
clothing; or, fiiilmg a crevice, through the 
clothing itself. Then, collecting round fl 
centre, they commenced an attack with in- 
sinuating gentleness. Presently their bodies 
distended with our blood. Then, a cold 
clammy feeling came over us as they changed 
their position, or rolled over and over. Nor 
was it wise, when they were discovered, to 
pull them off violently, lest infiammation 
should ensue. 

Behind Pallabatula, the last inhabited sta¬ 
tion on the ascent, rises, in dark majesty, the 
great and massive group of hills, out of which 
the conical summit of the Peak towers grandly 
into the sky; and perched upon tliat summit 
was now visible, for tbe first time, the pic¬ 
turesque, Chinese-looking temple which the 
Buddhists have erected over the sacred foot¬ 
steps'. Looking round upon the wild moun¬ 
tain scene whi^ lay on all sides of us, grand 
and majestic in its ragged sublimity, one could 
not help perceiving that Nature and man had 
combined to render the Peak as interesting as 
possible—Nature, iu the imposing features of 
the scene around; and Man, in the feelings 
with which he reganled the mysterious sum¬ 
mit, aud in the traditions which he attached 
to it. All description must fall short of 
the exti-aordinary grandeur of the scene at 
Palhihatula. The immense base of the moun¬ 
tain stretches far away on the one hand, 
apparently illimitable in extent; while darkly 
and gloomily the side of the mountain, 
like a blacfc wall, sinks almost perpen¬ 
dicularly downwards into a valley far be¬ 
neath. On the other hand, variegated ranges 
of hills, richly clothed with foliage, stretch 
away to the level plain whicli skirts the 
island. 

In the Wihar§ or temple at Pallabatula we 
saw the metal cover which the wily priests 
put on the sacred footprint during the time 
of pilgrimage. It is a glittering ornament, 
covers with tinsel and jewels of very ques¬ 
tionable value. The interior of tbe temple, 
where this was exhibited, presented a 
strange spectacle. The windows were dosed 
—a Targe image of Qotamo Buddha (the 
Sacya Sfuna of tiie Thibetans) occupied 
one end of the otherwise empty apart¬ 
ment. There was just light enough to en¬ 
able us to distingumh it in its gloomy soli¬ 
tude. Threepriests, in their jucturesque yellow 
robes, stood round the cover of the footstep; 
as we gazed on it a stream of light from the. 
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JMtt-opeued door, displM^tf ^itit^ feisaiB, «nd 
with the At our 

lay the oruan^eutilv crown, 

, which they appeared, to look upon with 
awe, and peering throngb the half-open door 
were tlw glowing of our coolies, their 
heads in dose proxioiity to each other, all 
sti-aining to c^h. a glance at the sacred 
objMt. 

Wie were now only twelve miles from the 
eummit,: yet hene I was obliged to part 
with my companion. His feet were so 
much bueteied, and he had been so fero¬ 
ciously assailed by the leeches, that ho re¬ 
solved upon allowing me the honour of 
visitiug the Peak alone—the unexpected com¬ 
forts of the liest-house at PallaJmtuia perhaps 
comlucing to this detemination. 

The following morning we jiarted, I taking 
with me four coolies and our guide. Our 
road lay directly up the steep. side of a 
black-looking hill that towered above the 
puny village, direatly beliind the Best- 
house where my friend was located. Two 
days before, it had lieeu the lied of a 
mountain toiTcnt that had swept away every 
particle of earth, and left nothing but the 
huge rocks, bleak and grim-looking, jutting 
forth from the side. The climbing this “ road ’’ 
was laborious in tlie extreme. After two 
hours of the most severe fatigue—during 
whicli, we had only got over four miles of 
our way-—we came to a bungalow, situated 
on a small moist plain, where a herd of 
wihl elephants were amusing themselves, and 
feeding. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, I 
resumed my toilsome journey. Steep after 
etecp of rocky acclivities w^ere to be sur¬ 
mounted. To our right, bleak and stem, rose 
the mountain itself; whilst on its summit 
oould now be fully discerned the wooden 
temple which Budiildetic piety had long ago 
erected over the fabulous foot-mark. At a 
dietanoe, it seemed somewhat like those 
sweet fabrics with which confectioners some¬ 
times ornament bridal cakes—a bower, with 
the stnmgect jutting forth of the eaves, 
and tib most extraordinary sloping of roof. 
Behind us, spread out a large jungly valley, 
over which the shmlows of the clouds chas^ 
each other, as gleams o^ the sun occa¬ 
sionally pierced the gloom around. We were 
in the clouds themselves, and oould mark 
others rolting hsavUy into each other all 
around ns, occasionally split up into long thin 
shre^ by a more fhan ordinarily severe blaat 
of wind, and stretelnng in long lines far away 
towards the neighbouring hill& Here all was 
ii*Mire,.in its rudest, wildest condition; no 
tnwe of man, or of his works, was within our 
raage ; even the very road on which we tra¬ 
velled had been wariied out- of the side of the 
cismal hills by a, mountain torrent, Wild 
asluak howled around us in the jim^e ; dis- 
portilimor ipiaEreliing, or ei^rljr iiiiiii.Tv»Aitng 
tor food. 


Three miles more of laborious travel- 
lix^, undiversified by any extraordinary inri- 
dent or advontore, brought us to a station, 
called Deahtdiine, where a sttme bungalow, 
of a very substantial character, is to be met 
with; the erection of an old Eandian king. 
As there was no chance of reaching the summit 
the some evening, 1 determined on putting up 
for the night in this carcase of a mngidow; 
greatly to the annoyance of my guides, vdio 
regarded the station as unlucky. jI^ bemga- 
luw was situated in the centre of a small 
piece of cleaml land, accompanied by a jungle 
which ascended steeply on three side*, and, on 
the fourth, spread out into the small irregular 
plain we were occupying. Through thi s m ain 
our road lay to an adjoining ravine, "l^en 
we reached tliis station, heavy masses of black 
clouds were forming round the hill on all sides 
of us. Everything around ns was damp, 
cold, and uncomfortable. Altogether, a more 
dismal place to pass a night could scarcely 
be found; and often did 1 anxiously turn 
to the cone-snmmit of tlie Peak, thinking 
whether it would not lie better to make 
a violent effort to reach it that night; 
but prudence forbade. Now and then, an 
opening in the envious cloud that hemmed us 
in, would disclose a scene of wondrous beauty, 
in the distant plains of the lowlands, skirt^ 
by their zone of cocoa-nut trees, that appeared 
to mingle with the ocean, the outline of the 
shore being faintly visible. It would be a 
mistake to suppose, however, that on account 
of the wildness of the scene Jind situati<m, 
<juiet and rcjKwe reigned here. The monkeys, 
jackals, and bii’ds kept up an incessant round 
of screaming and barking, amidst which the 
growl of the disturbed cheetah, or the call of 
the distant olepliant, boomed ever and aiiom, 
like tlie sound of cannon heard amidst regtriar 
platoon-firing. 

So dens© was the watery vapour, that 
all our effoi'ts to kindle a fire were unavail¬ 
ing. The wood arotind was completely satu¬ 
rated with moisture; and, as fast as we 
succeeded in obtaining, after great difficulty, 
a partial fiame, was that Home extmguished 
by the fuel we heaped upon it. Two hours 
were thus spent in prolonged but vain at¬ 
tempts to get up a flame; nor was it merriy 
that*we might luxuriate in a hot supper, 
cm obtain its cheerful warmth, in that eotd 
damp, pris«n-like bungalow, that ws' oo 
eagerly desired success; there-was-anothwr 
asm a muefas more powerful reason why we 
should use our ittmost exeitions to msrnre « 
fire throughout the«iught, inasmuefa as thefie 
were numerous evidences that our bnngsdow 
was often used 1^ tbs animals .bf the 
jangle around, and the only secorify w» had 
agamat their vhating ns durn^the mght con- 
autod in. the eheenb^. idaxs' of ai^ 
fea ‘f ' 

fkf journey of ih» emahtg xmmdng did 
wot greatly’(mefrflRnn that' ou the jmeoediag 
day;. it was.SOBiewl^ more’eteep, howevei^ m 











various places, aad cteutequently 
gcrouB. The road ia one place lies diwetly 
over a mass of almosir perpendicular rock, 
about fifty or six^ feet high j to have climbed 
vddoh, a^l^ut assistance, would have bemi 
impo«^de4 ' Steps have been cut in the rock 
to £»eilitate thb ascent, and chains, during the 
time of pilgrimage, are suspends on either 
stde; These latter had of course been re¬ 
moved, but we managed the ascent without 
great difficulty or danger, by a diligent and 
careful use of both hands and feet, as if 
ascending a ship’s ladder. The heavy articles 
were dragged up by a rope let down from the 
top by those who had first ascended, for that 
pi^c«e. This rope Poonchy wanted to have 
tied round my waist, bnt 1 found no great 
difficulty in ascending without it. At length 
I stood at the foot of that extraordinary cono 
which forms the summit of tlie mountain. It 
I’escmblos a huge sugar-loaf, about two hun¬ 
dred feet high, with a fairy palace on the top. 
Its sides are formed by masses of irregularly 
projecting rock, interspersed by shrubs of a 
ijnropeau character. The air was deliglitluUy 
cool and rcfresliing; the view around was 
magnificent in the extreme, and right in front 
©f ns rose this strangely-shaped mass of rock 
and vegetation, on the highest |)oint of which 
the footstep is impressed ; and above that 
rises the I'oof, which looks so picturesque from 
a distance, supported on lai'ge wooden pillars, 
fixed into the rook on the top, and further 
kept in its position by massive chiiins stretch¬ 
ing from the four corners (like rojws from the 
pole of a tent), and clamped into the rock on 
the side.s of the cone. 

The road wmdS up the side of the cone like 
a strung series iof Zs, consisting of a small 
pathway, formed partly by jutting rocks, 
partly by incisions in its side. Its steepness, 
and the form with which the wind sweej)s 
SDand-tliis impediment, at a height of eight 
thousand feet, inuder the .ascent Iwth difficult 
and dangerous. The scrubby, Enroiwian- 
looking vegetation, on the sides of tho path- 
w»y, generally aiibrds the traveller a hold in 
jdaces of morgrthan ordinary difficulty, but 
there are two rocks, the face of which must 
be ascended without any such aid; here, 
hewever, chains riveted into the rock above 
a<« let down on either side to help hit% In 
n^y places the loss of one’s hold, or the 
jing of a foot, would precipitateethe traveller 
mto eternity. Even women, as I Lave said, 

encounter the.daaigers of th<r ascent from 
motives of piety, and there is soarocly a don- 
gerons spot on the raad, oonnected with- which 
la-not some tale-of the loss of human Ufe^ par- 
tiouliarly that of females, in endeavouring to 
moke their way to the aunimiti The year in 
wiiioh onr guide prevkmely ascended, the' se- 
eond before our expeepition, kwo female devo^ 
tees were blown oven the e^es of-the hill at 
eile of l^ose frightful turnings iftitiui rqsd on 
the cone, wherd a square fo^ of tevel reck is 
1^’ mtiy impediment between tiie- travtifor 


sM destiuetion, j0n jkioMng down into the 
dreadft*l*byw beiMth, at this poiot, X oeuld 
clearly discern a fragmerd? of 
been caught W a dead projeel^:: 
waving mournrally in the WewSkT'' " - 

At length we stored fmrtii. acfBa; 

mit of the far-fiuned Adam’s ]^(uu I’e^ehit 
imaglAe the pleasure with whiob- 1 Jdidemi 
round u^mu tlm amasing view spread 
gigantic panorama aroiind mo; a view fieomt a 
height of about eight tkonsand feet, and that 
height a pinnacle, whence the prospect was 
open on every side! The cold sharpmnn of 
the air had a charm about it of a strange 
character, after so many months of too sunny 
sultriness. It was like a fine frosty morning 
in England breaking upon the monotony of 
tropical life. The very plants aroimd, the 
rhododendrons and firs, seemeil more familiar 
and dear to my European eyes than the 
eternal palm and broad-leaved plants of the 
plain. Everything was lovely, every tiling 
now, and I had a capacity to enjoy it keenly, 
after the fatigue and dangers we had under¬ 
gone. ^ 

The summit is surrounded by a rude stmte- 
wall, about three feet high, which confines a 
bordering of earth, forming an irregular walk 
round the block of granite which rises in the 
centre, in two irregular masses, on the highest 
and largest of which is stamped the sacred 
foot-impression, and over that rises tho 
Chinese-like roof, supported on massive 
wooden pillars, and by the iron chains I liave 
already uescrihed. On the eastern side of the 
path round the blocks of granite lyiftg be¬ 
tween them .ami the wall, there is a gi’eater 
.S])ace than elsewhere; and here the priests 
have erected a small wicker-work bungalow, 
in which they reside during the time of ‘pil- 
gi*image. The whole area of the summit may 
be between ouo liundred aud fifty and two 
linndred f«iuaro yards, so that there is room 
enough for a- considerable number of people, 
notwithstanding the ]}rie8t’a small bungaww, 
and the space occupied by the rock in the 
centre. To clamber up this rock was the 
work of a second, us'mg the cavity in which 
tho pious Buddhists droji their oftcrings as a 
step for tliat puqjose, greatly to the horror 
of Poonohy, as I pei’ceived. T now stood On 
the extreme sumuiit; the Chinese-like- roof 
was directly over my head, and l-was stand¬ 
ing in the very foot - imprejj^n itstif. 
Uere, it is said, Buddha left bia» foot¬ 
print as a sign before quitting hfo-’ww- 
sliippers. By others it is said, luiw Adam 
stood upon one leg for a thousiaid' yearn- as 
penance, before quitting Ceylon) hUi^j^'adiBe. 
The print ia about four SMt loug^y two 
and a half fti the brdadeat part, ana evidently 
cousinted at first of. two semicimular depres- 
jsions in the rook, the one two feet, aad 
the other about one foot long, at a conveiuent 
distance from each otiiar. Priestly ingemuty 
or auperetitious faith has converted the smaller 
1 of these cavities into Ihe impreafson of a heel, 
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. i^d the lar^ into an impreadm of the ball 
of the footr They are ana tdi a conve¬ 
nient distance from each mother for that pur- 
posl; andhn order to render Ihe likeness still 
more exact and striking, toes have been added 
by a border of jdaaten^ which encircles the 
whole, and which, of eonrse, from its shap, 
suggests the idea of a foot at once—an idea 
whi^ I feel convinced any man of ordinary 
powers would never think of associating with 
the original two impressions in the rock. 
The bordering of plaster, which suggests the 
idea of a foot, is nomiualiy put there only to 
receive the cover during the time of pilgrim¬ 
age. 

What a scene was wesenled! How totally 
unlike anytliiiig I bad ever witnessed before! 
Around the block of granite on which 1 stood, 
the coolies and guide were doing obeisance, wor- 
sbipping after their fashion, with many a 
drawling prayer. Had an observer witnessed 
the scene from a distance, he might have 
fancied they were worshipping me. On my 
left, stood the little priestly bungalow of 
wicker-work, and all around lay wifi moun¬ 
tains of the most irregular forms, sometimes 
capped with clouds, sometimes bowing their 
ancient heads to the skies. Away to the west 
stretched the lulls which I had passed on the 
ascent, and beyond them the open plains of 
the island, lost in the boundless sea. Above 
was a heaven of the most intense blue, not a 
cloud specking it or obstructing the gaze into 
the vault of heaven. It was truly a gorgeous 
scene, such as a man cannot often enjoy iri liis 
short and restless life, and which I was long in 
becoming sufficiently intimate with, to stamp 
it firmly on my memory, as 1 wished to do. 
A short distance from the summit, on the 
eastern side, is a spring, which the guide as- 
sui^ me!*was constantly flowing; it was 
delicious water, and the coldness of it made it 
doubly pleasant in a land where the thermo¬ 
meter often stands between ninety and a hun¬ 
dred dq^es, and where ice had not, at the 
time of which 1 write, been iuii'oduced. My 
inspection of these various objects had cou- 
sidmably sharpened my appetite, and I found, 
on rdkurning to the dwaif bungalow, that 
Poonchy had not been idle since his devotions 
had been concluded. There was a solitary 
bottle of Alisopp’s ale left, and with it I 
drank the health of the unfortunate lilster, 
whom I sincerely pitied, cooped up at Palla- 
batula as he was, and of sundry other of my 
friends. 

In talking to the guide and coolies, I found 
they looked upon Uie sacred impression as 
too holy a thing for their sinful eyes to be set 
lywn. There were a few pice (a copper 
coin of very small .vatue) in* tne cavity 
ibf*oblations when we ascended, and, poor as 
iny'followers were, working like horses for 


thtituselves with food, they increased the num¬ 
ber we o&me down. 

As evei^di^ closed in, the cold yery much 


increased; fortunately there was a good 
supply of firewood, and we succeeded in 
keeping up a very bright ai^d pleasant fire, I 
had a volume of Ossian in my pocket, a work 
of which I was then veiy fond, and as the wind 
rose, there was something a^ut out position 
that rendered the perusal of it donUy jaeasapt. 
But I could not long retain gravity enough to 
read Ossian. The coolies were crouched round 
tlie fire opposite me, seated on their heels, in 
ordinary Cinghalese fashion—their elbows on 
their knees, and their hands opened to the 
cheerful blaze. They began to discover, how¬ 
ever, apparently, that the fire did not equally 
warm them; ana, in order to equalise its grate* 
ful effects, they moved round, slowly but 
regularly; roasting themselves to sleep—for 
we slept that night up on the Peak, and came 
down after sunrise on the morrow. 

CHIPS. 

PENNY B.\NKS. 

In several uf our towns, Penny P>ankB are 
now established, and as their principle is 
very simple, and their operation very whole¬ 
some, a few details as to the method of their 
management, may prompt some of our friends 
to iissist in their establishment in other places 
where they may be thought desirable. 

The object of a Penny Bank is to assist 
the youthful portion of the working classes— 
those who foi the first time are beginning to 
receive wages for their labour—in the forma¬ 
tion of careful and pnident habits. The few 
pence or the odd shillings, when they bring 
an unaccustomed feeling ti/the pocket, bring 
with them temptations to spend; while public- 
houses and other places tempt to waste, and 
at the same time lay the foundation of many 
evil habits. In the Penny Bank, fipom a 
penny upwards, halfpence, sixpences, or shil¬ 
lings, may be stored by the young people at 
wiu; and as fast as the store of earn deposi¬ 
tor accumulates to the amount of seventeen 
shillings, it is transferred to the local savings 
b.ank, in the name of its cwr^ier, and bears 
interest. 

We believe we are right in stating that the' 
first Penny Bank was established at tiraenock, 
on tj^e Clyde; but that which called any large 
share of attention to the subject, was esta¬ 
blished at B«ddersfield in connexion with the 
Mechanics’ Institute of tliat town. A lott# 
addressed W Mi'. Charles^ W. Sikes of tjje 
Huddersfield Banking Comintny to the Ttmi- 
dent of the yorksljire Union of Meoh^ice’ 
Institutes, first calM attention to the subject ; 
and on the 8th of July, 1850, the “ Huduers- 
field Preliminary Saving Bwk^' was started 
with a deposit of three pounds and aevshpepoe 
from fifty-seven persdhsi^ From the 8th 
July ISfiOjto the lat oltDeoember 1851, there 
have.been in this bank ^ tiiousand nine 
hundred and kbeteen deposii^ averaging one 
shilling and flveps^ eadii, making a t(^ 
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. pf .dC4^ i4f 24 - this sum there hare 
! beea— ■■ 

I . . £ A 

I Bepbid^depositors . . ... 185 14 7 

i ’Transferred to die Oovenuueut So- 

' vtefs Bank . . . . 175 14 J 

Individual' aoojsunts, each under 
. l?s.) left standing with the Trea¬ 
surer, the property of 356 depo¬ 
sitors, amounting in all, to . 122 5 6 
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' The conductors of the Bank took pains to 
. inquire of those depositors by whom money 
' was withdrawn, their reasons for withdraw- 
; ing it; and it was thus ascertained that, 
i wfth’ very few exceptions, the young people 
drew their money to buy wearing apparel, 
i watches, books, or to support themselves when 
j out of work. The tliree hundred and fifty- 
I' nine depositors at Huddersfield are chiefly 
i youtlis working in factories, and passing 
' through the classes of the Mechanics^ Insti- 
I tnte. 

; The rules adopted by the Penny Bank, at 
I Huddersfield, are very simple. Tlie most im- 
; portant of them is, that in order to secure 
! the safety of the money in the Preliminary 
Savings Bank, tfie whole amount of it be gua¬ 
ranteed: and that the names of the indivi¬ 
duals who give that giiaraiitco, and the sums 
for which tlioy make themselves responsible, 
i together with a statement of the progress of 
! the Bank, be published in an annual report. 
1 Accordingly, in the reiiort wliich closes the 
j year 1861, we find the names of throe geutle- 
. men who became guarantees each to the 
< amount of one hundreil pounds for the honest 
performance of their undertaking by the 
Penny Bank Committee. 

Mr. James M. Scott, who li.as started 
Penny Banks at Hull and Greenock, in 
imitation of a penny club which was formed 
some years ago, states, that a Bank which 
has nut that advantage of existing and 
gratuitous machinery wliich is afibrded by 
connexion with a Mechanics’ Institute, sup¬ 
posing it to contain five thousand dejiositors 
investing an n^Sruge of about forty pounds 
a week, can be worked satisfactorily at the 
expense of seventy pounds a yeai*. To meet 
thia outlay, according to his own experience, 
about sixty pounds Is received in the Hiape 
of interest on the money invested, and from 
minute charges made to the dcpSisitoi's. The 
deficient ten pounds are made ujg, in his case, 
by voluntary subscription. 

most convenient method of establi^ing 
a Penny Bank is not to* plant it as an in¬ 
stitution by itsel;^ but to gpft it on some 
stalile and succe^ul institution for the 
lurking classes which may happen already to 
' a Meehanios’ Institute, or a Labourers’ 
Bf^lng Boom. If this be imp^ible, no 
Penny Btok can be Sstablished with success 
except in districts where it ie quite certain 
that the number of dep^tors will be con¬ 


siderable; unless, indeed, there can be found 
people who will yield aimoet gratuitously so 
much time and house-room^ as ire psqvMte 
for the performance of its husin«M^.. ,, ■ , 
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DAY. 

A FEW yem ago, having made known to 
those whom it might concern that I waht^ 
a footman, there came, amongst others, to 
offer himself for the situation, a young man, 
named George Hammond. He had a slight 
figure, and a pde, thin, handsome face, but 
a remarkably ' sad expression. Although 
he inspired me with interest, I felt, before I 
began to question him, that 1 should hiurdly 
like to have that melancholy countenance 
always under my eye. 

“ Where have you lived ? ” I asked. 

“ I have never been exactly in a situation,” 
he answered. 

“ Then,” said I, interrupting him, “ I fear 
you will not suit me.” 

“I meant to say,” he continued, turning 
paler than before, as if pained by my ready 
<ienial—“ I meant to say that although I have 
never been in a situation, yet I know the 
duties of a servant; for I liave been for 
several months under Lord Gorton’s house 
steward, Mr. Griudlay, and he lias taught 
me ever5^hing.” 

“ Did Lord Gorton pay you wages 1 ” 

" No ; but he allowed me to wait at table, 
and 1 acted just as if I had been paid wages.” 

“ Mr. Grindlay is a friend of yours, then ? ” 

“Yes; he has been very kind, and has 
taken a great deal of pains with me.” 

" And you think you are fit to undertake 
such a place as mine 1 ” 

“ I think I am, and I should ^ to give 
satisfaction; for I am very anxious indeed to 
earn my own living.” 

“ And who is to give you a character ? ” 

“ Mr. Grindlay will; he has known me all 
my life.” 

During the conversation, of which the 
above is an abridgment, I found that my 
feelings were veering round to a more favour¬ 
able quarter for the candidate. Young as 
he was, I thought I could discern that be^ad 
sufibred, and that he was anxious to diminish, 
or repair, his ill fortunes by industry and 
good conduct. Tliere was a moment, too, 
in which I fancied 1 saw the clue to lus 
sorrows. It was when I said, “You are 
not married, I presume 1 ” . , 

“No,” said he. 

“ Beoausej” I added, “ my bpuse is not 
large, and visitors below are incotivaaient.” 

^I have nobody in the world belonging to 
me but one sister. And the only frimd l Imve 
is Mr. Grindlay,” he replied, with some 
eagerness, as if to put a period to further 
inquiries in that direction, whilst he visibly 
changed colour. Peeling sure there vaa 
some painful Bunily history behind, I said no 
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more, but that I would Mr. Griodlay, if 
be would call ou the followiog day. 

, “ Ey-the-bye,” 1 rejoined, as tbe young man 
was leaving tho room, “ we said nothing about 
wages ; wlmt do you expect ? ” 

'^Whatever you are accustomed to give,” lie 
anawei’ed. 

“Very well; I’ll apeak to Mr. Grindlny 
about it.” 

It was the mtuation he was anxious about, 
clearly; not wages. 

On ^e foUowii^ moniing Mr. Grlndlay 
cama 

“You are well .acquainted with this young 
man 1 ” I said. 

I have known him since he was that high,” 
he answered, placing las hand on the table ; 
“ and you canx have a better lad ; tlat I ’ll 
eng^e.” 

* He is honest and sober 1 ” 

“You may trust liim with untold gold; 
and as for wine or spirits, such a thing never 
passes his lips.” 

“But he has bcen’undcr your guidance, 
Mr. Grindlay,” I answered ; “he is young ; do 
• you liiink he will be able to stiuad mone ? ” 

“ I’ve no fear of him ; none whatever,” he 
replied. “ To say the tmth, he had an awful 
lesson lieforc his eyes in reg.ard to excessive 
drinking. Such a lesson as he ’ll never forget.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said 1. “ His hither ? ” 

Mr. Grindlay shook Ids head. I made no 
further inquiry then ; but agreed to engage 
George Hammond. 

At first, ho was so anxious to ]>lease, and 
so nervous lest he should not please, that he 
tumbled up-^talrs in his hurry to answer the 
bell, and very nearly broke my best decanters. 
His hand so shook with agitation, when 
I had friends to dinner, lest lie should be 
found deficient, that I momentarily expected 
to sec Mm drop the plates and glasses on the 
floor. However, wc got through this ordeal 
without any serious accident; and by de¬ 
grees I discovered that 1 liad found a treasure 
of fidelity and good serviec. lie lived with 
me for six years, and then, to my regret, 
we parted; my only consolation beuig that 
our eeauation was consequent on a plan 
formedTor his advantage. 

Daring the fii-st yeai's, I knew notMug 
more of George’s histoiy than I had gathered 
from Mr. Gmidlay’s significant hint at our 
, only interview. 1 concluded that in that Mat 
the whole mystery was revealed. George’s 
lather had been a drunkard, and his vice had 
probqbly ruined a decent fiunily. The ap¬ 
pearance of George’s only visitor, his sister, 
Esthei', oonfirmed this view; she looked so 
respectable and so dejected! She never came 
but on Sunday, and then I was always glad if 
I «onld spare George to take a walk witli her. 
After 1 bad learnt his value, I gave him leave 
to invite her to dine, and to remain the even- 
with bim, whenever be pleased. He told 
me she worked with a milliuer in Ball Mall ; 
andlobaerred that rim always wore Mack, 


which I concluded she did from an econo¬ 
mical motive. She seemed very shy j and 
I never troubled' her with question^. 

George hiid been with us upwards of five 
years, when we were visited by an old frumd 
whose home was on the opposite iside of the 
earth. He had returned to England, partly 
to sec his relatives, tuid partly to transact 
some business respcctiDg a small property he 
had lately inherited. During his sojourn he 
frequently dined with us; and, whilst at table, 
we did not fiiil to ply him witli questions re¬ 
garding his experiences in the colony he in- 
habiled. “ The great difficulty at getting afon^, 
as we call it,” he answered, one day, “lies m 
the impossibility of gathering people about 
us, upon whom wo can rely. 1 liave made 
money,” he 8a,id, “ and have no right to com¬ 
plain; hut 1 should have made twice as 
much if I Lad employed honest and intelli¬ 
gent men.” 

“ You should take some abroad with you,” 
I replied. 

“ I purpose to do something of the kind,” 
he answered, “ and, by-the-hye, if you should 
hear of any liouest, intelligent young man, 
who can write good plain English in aleglblc 
hand, iuid who would not object to seek 
Ms fortune across the water, let me know.” 

George was in the room when this was 
said, and 1 involuntarily raised my eyes to Ms 
face. When I read its expression, a twinge of 
selfishness brought the colour to my cheeks. 
“ Now we shall lose him,” I said ; aud we 
did lose him. A few days afterwards, Mr. 
Jameson, our colonial friend, told us tliat he 
was afraid his conversation had been the 
moans of seducing onr melancholy footman. 
Ho liml found an extremely well-written letter 
on his table, signed “ George Hammond,” 
expressing a wish to accompany him abroad, 
and dated from our house, which he had at 
first imagined was a jest of mine. “ But I 
find it is from your servant,” lie continued ; 
“ and I have told Mm thiit 1 can say uotMng 
until I have consulted you on the subject.” 

“ I am afraid I can allege nothing against 
it,” I answered, “ if he suits you, aud wishes 
to go. A more trust worthy, •e^ccellent person 
you never can meet with." 

“ And what are Ms coimexiona 1 ” inquired 
Mr. Jameson; “ for I would not be accessory 
to taking any young man out of the country 
without being sure that he was not doing 
wrong in leaHug it.” 

For tliis information I referred him to 
Mr. Grindlay; with whom interview w%p 
arranged. Mr. Grindlay entered so warmly 
into the plan, that lae declared himself Willing' 
to make some pecuniary advances to pro¬ 
mote it. 

“ It is not necessary.,'” said Mr- 
“ J shall be very willing to under^i^ia all the 
expenses of outfit,and TOyage." 

“You are vejw good, liideed,,rir. imtj” 
added Mr. Grin^y, “ Geo^e has aster, 
wiho would break berbeart ifne left her.. She 
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is a good clever girl, and understands dress¬ 
making and milBnery, well. She works for 
Madame Boland. I suppose she would easily 
malte a living in the pasts you ’re going to.” 

Mr. Jameson was quite agreeable that 
Esther should be of the party; and Mr. 
Grindlay undertook the charge of her outfit. 
“But,” said otfr friend, “before we proceed 
farther, 1 must know who these young people 
are ; and that their friends have no reason¬ 
able objection to our plan.'’ 

“ They have no Mends! ” answered Mr. 
Grindlay, shaking his grey head; “ nobody 
to make any objection, reasonable or other¬ 
wise ; but, as you are willing to undertake the 
charge of them, sir, I think it would be only 
ri|;^t that you should know the exact truth.” 

This was the train of circumstances which 
led to my acquaintance witlitlic present story. 

The parents of George ioid Esther Hammond 
kept a small but respectable inn, in one of 
the southern counties of England. The house 
was not situated in a town, nor yet very fai' 
from one, but it was a pretty rural siKjt, with 
a bowling-green and garden ; and it was a 
common thing for the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring city to make jkarties there on 
Sundays and holidays, to dine juid drink 
cider ; for which the house was famous. It 
I was, indeed, an extremely well-kept, clean, 
i comfortable, little iuu, the merit of which 
I good keeping was chiefly referred by the 
I public voice to Mra. Huumiund; an in¬ 
dustrious, hard-working, thrifty wonaan. 
She was generally reputed to be more than 
thrifty, it wiis often remarked tliat when 
I Hammond himself was absent from home, tlie 
I tables were leas liberally served, and the 
I charge higher, than when he wjis there to 
moderate her bes^'tting sin—the Jove of gain. 
Still, slie was an excellent wife, and a good 
hostess ; and she was devoted to her husband 
and her twt» idiildren, George and Esthci. 
Tn short, she was a woman who took every- 
tliing in earnest, and she loved her ftmiily, us 
she worked for them, with all lier energies. 
She loved her cBildrcii wisely, too: for she 
was extremely anxious to give them the best 
education she could afford; and, although, as 
was oemsistenfwith her cliaraeter, she kept 
them somewhat rigidly she was essentially a 
kind mother. 

Hammond’s character was different, lie 
was by natuiu an easy, liberal, good-natured 
fellow, with a considerable dash^of cleverness 
and a very well-looking person. In youth he 
had gone by the name of “ Handsqfne George 
aSid was still oji tmivcrsal favourito with his 
friends and customers. The only disputes 
that ever occurred between Hammond and 
his wife, arose out of those agreeable qualities. 
The guests were apt to Invite the host into 
Hie part^^ to drink with them; and when 
Handsome George on#e had his legs under 
his own or anybody rise’s mahogany, he was 
not dispdsed to draw them out for some time. 
If this happened on a Sunday—'Whau •there 
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were more parties than one to attend—his 
wife would get angry, and accuse him of 
neglecting his business. The hqsband’s im- 

E erturbable good-humour, however# soon al- 
lyed the irritation. >■ 

At length the time aiaivetl when the, two 
children were to leave this pleasant home, lo 
learn something beyrad reading and writmg, 
to which their acqnircim'uts had yet been 
limited. They were accordingly sent away 
to school. 

As the business of Haunnoud’s Inn was 
not sufficient to keep it always lively, the ab¬ 
sence of the children was very much felt. The 
mother was perhaps not less sensible of the ' 
privation than the father ; as many an invo- 
luutaiy sigh testified. He lamented loudly ; 
and, when there was no business to eJigage 
his attention, went listlessly about with his 
hands in his pockets, or sat gloomily at the 
door, p^iffing at his pipe, and spreaiiiug the 
fumes of ills tobacco over the jessamine and 
wild roses that overran the porch. When 
company c.ome, howeycr, he was merrier; 
and, when he was invited to “ make one,” he 
was apt to drink more freely than formerly. 

In ]»roceBS of lime, however, a circumstance 
occurred that diverted Hammond’s attention 
into another channeL A few convivial fellows 
residing at Tutton, projwsed to got up a club, 
to nieot every Saturday night; the winter 
lucolings to be held at an inn cidled the ' 
King’s Arms, in the town, and the summer 
meetings at Hammond’s Inn; the members to 
bo elected by ballot. To this last rule, how¬ 
ever, there was one exception, and that was in 
tavuur of Hammond himself. 

“ It was no use balJotting him" they said ; 
“nobody would give him a black ball. He 
was pleased with this testimony to his popu¬ 
larity ; and, in spite of some misgivings on 
the part of his wife, he addi'essed his mind 
heartily to the new project, and fitted up a 
room, to be held sacred every Saturday night 
for six months in the year to these convivial 
meetiug.s. 

The chief originator of this scheme was 
the host of the King’s Arms, whose name 
was Jackson. He was wliat is called a joHy 
follow'; extremely fond of company, and able 
to sing a good song. The other iuen|bers 
consisted of tradesmen residing in the town, 
and some of the upper servants of the neigh¬ 
bouring nobility and gontrj'. Amongsst these 
last was Mr. Grindlay. 

Everybody concerned was delighted wjlth 
the new club; except, perhaps, the wiveel of 
the clubbiats, who did not look fierward to 
the Saturday nights with the same satis&o- 
tiou as theii' husbands. More than one' , 
of them WHS heard to say that it was a good 
thing Saturday camo but once a w'oek, 
and that if it came oftener, -she, for one, 
wouldn’t bcai' it. Hannah Hammond, al¬ 
though not a woman to express hei' feelings 
publicly, did not like his dub, in spite of the 
profits derived from it. She saw tbat Ham- 
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mond began to fte] tbat tbe dull ereninoB at^ 
home contrasted very unpleasantly -with the 
jolly nights at the club. As be and the host of 
the King’s Arms ctcw more intimate, they 
were apt to console themselves with a few 
extra meetings. Sometimes Hammond made 
an excuse to go into the town, and Bometimes 
Jackson came to him; but in the latter case 
Huniiah gave her husband's visitor an in¬ 
different welcome. Jackson seems to have kept 
! his wife in better order;,she had already 
discovered that drink is stronger than love. 
At fimt, Hammond yieldetl occasionally, either 
i to frowns or persuasion; but as one ascend- 
i ancy grow, ihe other declined; and when he 
j was not strong enough to brave bis wife’s 
[l wrath or entreaties, he eluded them, by slip- 
ij ping out when she was off her gu^d. Once 
i awajj he seldom reappeared imtil the next 
; and, as time advanced, two or three 
; dayo.wonld elapse before his return. Then, 

; when he came, she scolded, and wept j but men 
I get .used to women’s tears ; and, like petrifying 
j waters, they only harden their hearts as they 
! fall. 

So imssed a few years; and the girl and 
hoy were no longer children. Esther was a 
fine young wonirui of seventeen, and her 
brother eighteen months older. They had 
been some time away from the school, and 
George had been taken home to be instructed 
to follow his father’s business, which liad been 
the parents’ original intention, when Hannah’s 
mind was altered. She thought it was a civll- 
ing that exposed a weak will to temptation, 

I and she dreaded lest her son should get too 
fiuniliar with bis father’s habits and associates; 
so, with Hammond’s consent, she procured 
him a situation in a merchant’s counting- 
house ; where, being steady and intelligent, he 
had every prospect of doing well. 

She kept Esther at home to he her own 
assistant and consolation; for she needed 
both. She attributed all her troubles to 
Jackson, who had first enticed her husband to 
drink, and hod never since allowed him time to 
be acted on by better influences. In propor¬ 
tion, therefore, as she loved her husband, she 
hated Jayson ; and, in spite of all, sbe did 
love Geo^e dearly still. It was true, he was 
no Ibnger Handsome George: his features 
were bloated, his figure swollen, his hair thin 
and grizided, and his dress neglected and 
dirty; but he was the chosen hu^and of her 
youth ; and, with Hannah, to love once was 
to love always. 

Jackson had a son, an excellent lad, pos¬ 
sessing all his father’s good qualities, and 
none of his bad ones. He and yonng George 
had been at school together, and a friendship 
bad arisen between them that promised to be 
et^uring; the more so, that Esther Ham¬ 
mond and Henry Jackson were lovers—a 
secre^ the disooveiy of which wto at fiinrt 
very ill received by Hannah. That her Esther 
should inarry the eon of Jackson whom i^e 
hated, not to be thought of. 


I “ There’s little reason to fear that Harry ; 
will take {d9»r his father, mother,” Geo^ 
would say; . f' Besid^ you’d think it hard 
anybody made pae suffer for father ; and, for 
my part, I think it’s enough to cure anybody 
of a love of lianor, to see how it disgtiises 
people who wonld be so differfat if they oonld 
leave it alone.” 

It was some time before this kind of argu¬ 
ment prevailed with Hannah; hut it had, its 
effect at length, sustained as it was by the 
genuine merits of the candidate, by his evident 
abhorrence of his father’s vice, and by his duti¬ 
ful attentions to his mother. So, by-and-by, 
he became a welcome visitor to Mrs. Ham¬ 
mond and her daughter; and, all things con¬ 
curring, it was tacitly understood among 
tlicm, that some day or other, when they 
were both old enough, and when Henry should 
be in a situation to maintain a family, Esther ■ 
was to be his wife. I 

This arrangement—now that she was satis¬ 
fied of Harry Jackson’s good chai’acler—shed 
a gleam of comfort on Hannah’s dark path ; 
for her path lay dark before her now. The 
host of the King’s Arms was never happy out 
of Hammond’s company; the truth being, 
that the unfortunate man liad grown really 
fond of George. Hannah’s frowns and cold¬ 
ness could not keep him away; and if she, 
by persuasion or stratagem, contrived to 
detain lier husband at home, Jiiekson inva- 
ri.ably came in search of him. Then, besides j 
all the other giiefs and discomforts attending ! 
snch a state of things, the business of the ! 
house began to decline. The respectable 
townspeople did not like to frequent an inn 
where the ho.st was always intoxicated; and, ■ 
to many who liUd known them in happier |' 
daj’s, George Hammond’s bloated fiice, and ' 
Hannah's pinched features, were not pleasant | 
to behold. If matters went on at this rate, I 
pecuniary embarrassments were not unlikely i 
to be added to her other afflictions ; and her I 
dread of this was materially increased j 
finding that Hammond was beginning to i 
tamper with a small sum of money they hod j 

placed' in the Tutton Bank, under a mutual : 

agreement that it should rsiuain the^e, un- { 
touched, until Esther’s marriage. Ail this ! 
miseiy she owed to Jackson, even to the last , 
item in her troubles; for she discovered that 
the money had been drawn out to lend to him. | 

Matters went on in this way from bod to I 
worse. MrsA Hammond was miserable,. 4md 
Mrs. J^kson was breaking her heart, and 
the business «f both houses, was going to th^ 
dogs, when Hannah resolved on a la^ effort 
to avert the impending ruin. 

Had she thought her husband uiteriy. cor¬ 
rupted, her scheme wonld have beah vmn: 
but lie had moments of remmue^l^ iawhioh 
his good heart got the ascendant : .khd, per¬ 
suaded by herunshi^lBn lov& she believed 
that if she could but wean him mom Jackson’s 
compfny, he might, by her attachment and 
vigilance, be reclaimed. It so happened that 
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Bhe had a oousia tuorried to a &rtner ia a 
diatant part of i^gland; and, one day, taking 
George ill a moment of sobriety and re- 
pentanoe, she made a strong app^ to his 
leebngs and affections. "1 know," she said, 
"that it ia Jackson who tempts you to drink, 
when of yoursslf you might resist; and I do 
believe that if the habit were once broken, 
and your acquaintance with him ceased, we 
might all be saved yet. Go to my cousin’s; 
she has often invited us, and I ’ll write to her 
and. say you are ordered change of air for 
your health. You ’ll see no drinking there ; 
her husband’s a very sober man. You like 
firming—go into the fields and the gardens, 
and work with the spade and plough. It will 
make another man of you, George. When 
yon return, we’ll break with Jackson entirely.’’ 

The appeal prevailed. George sobbed, 
threw his arms round his wife’s neck, and 
vowed that he would never touch liquor again. 
Eventually, with his wardrobe brushed up, he 
was despatched on this hopeful expedition. 

Such a course of life as this, however, could 
hot be carried on without some evil consequences 
to himself as well as others; and in spite of 
the effort s of his miserable wife to keep things 
together, the house was ill-conducted ; custom 
forsook it; and although, unknown to Hannah, 
Jackson had by degrees extracted from Ham¬ 
mond eveiy penny of the savings deposited in 
the bank, he was distressed for money, and 
could not keep his creditors quiet. Added to 
this, he fell ill with a severe attack of delirium 
tremens, and, when matters were at the worst 
with him, and they thought he would die, 
Hannah’s energetic mind began to form plans 
for the future. Heni^ and Esther should be 
married; the money m the Bank should pay 
off rile most pressing liabilities; the care and 
industry of the young people should restore the 
house to Its former nourishing condition; Mrs. 
Jackson, the mother, could live with her son, 
and they should all be once more happy—for, 
the tempter gone, George would be sober. 
Was ho not sober now at the pleasant farm¬ 
house, where be was living with her friends 7 
Did not every letter of her cousin’s praise 
him, apd assure her tliat ho never expressed 
a desmi to drink; and that even although 
they had been to a christening in the nei^- 
IxKirhood, where there was a vast deal of con¬ 
viviality, George had been so abstemiofls and 
cautious, as to delight them all 7 

But, alas! Jackson i-ecovereif, and with his 
recovery Hannah’s plans were frustrated; 
4>ut she had a fertile brain'; afld, where the 
welfare of those she loved was concerned, 
her energies never sle^t. She leamt from 
Harry, that Jackson’s creditors wore morei 
pressmg (jhau ever, and that he did not know 
which way to turn for money. It was quite 
certaini that if nothing Were done, his prop^y 
would be seized, and his wife turned into the 
street. Might she* not take advantage of 
these embarrassments, and execute ber ori- 
{pnal plan on condition of his abandc^ing the 


i neighbotu'hood altogether 7 Next to his death, i 
hu removal would ^ the best thing. Hai ry i 
and Esther would keep the house; the creditors 
would be indulgent; and; amoi^ the &mily, 
they would make an allowance ror the support 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson in some distant spot; 
any sacrifice being preferable to the certain 
rum that impended. Mrs. Jackson was aifmid 
her husband would not consent to the scheme; 
but she was mistaken; jieople who are the 
victims of intemperance are easily won to 
acquiesce iu any measures that are proposed 
for their advantage; their adherence to them 
is another affidr. But Hannah set to woi'k; 
and as there was a genei-Ed sympathy with 
her laudable endeavour, she met with full 
success. Such portions of the debt as they 
could not pay, Harry and H.ammond were to 
become answerable for; and as the business 
of the'King’s Arms had once been a profitable 
one, there was eveiy reason to hope that the 
yomig man might lure back the customers, in 
process of time release his father-in-law from his ' 
boncl,aud find himself afree and prosperous man. 

Thus much done, there was no time to be 
lost. Jackson, well and drunk, might refuse 
to do what Jayson, sick and sober, had con¬ 
sented to do; so a place was found for him¬ 
self and his wife, in a part of the country 
inhabited by her relations, in order that, ns 
^he said, if Jackson kept on drinking, she 
might not be quite alone iu the world. Ar¬ 
rangements were then made for the marriage 
of the young people. | 

And what said Hammond to all this 7 He 
wrote home that he would consent to anything 
his wife proposed, and he hoped it might 
answer as well as she expected. Hannah was 
sure it would; but, in order to avoid the pos¬ 
sibility of mischief, she aiTangcd that her 
liuslumd should not return until thc eve of the 
wedding; whilst slie had made it a condition 
that Jackson should depart immediately after 
it; thus excluding all possibility of a renewal 
of intercourae. 

On a fine evening iu June, the mother and 
daughter sal under the porch, hand in hand, 
watching for the coach that was to drop 
George at the door. How happy Uiey were! 
Hai’ry had just left them, in order to spend 
the last evening with his poor mother, and, as 
he said, to have an eye to his father’s proceed¬ 
ings. Young George was still at. his country 
house; but he was to Lave a holiday tbe next 
day, and to be present at the wedduig. 

At length there was a sound of wheels, and 
" Here’s the coach ! ’’ cried both the women, 
as the well-loaded vehicle turned round a 
corner of the road, and appeared in sight. 
But, to their disappointment, instead of pulling 
up, the driver only flung down the old port¬ 
manteau, and pointed with his thumb towards 
the town, intimating that he had dropt the 
owner of it, there, as he passed. 

Hannah turned pale. Wliy had he not come 
on with the coach 7 Had he fallen iu with 
Jackson 7 Her heart sunk within her. 
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EBth«r hoped better thic^t doubted 
not that her father had busiaeou in the town; 
bcrt he must know how anxiovu the^wonld be 
to see him, and he would surely come soon. 
Yet, hour ^er hour slipyild by, and he came 
not. One went to the dOor, then the other, 
thm the first a^in, and so bn; hut no 
George Hammond appeared. At length, when 
it was getting quite dusk, they did discern 
somoSody coming towards them with an un¬ 
steady step—^they saw 'ho figure reel ns it 
approached before they could distinguisli the 
features, and they turaed sick at heart. 
Hannah groaned, and Esther gnasping her 
arm, said, “ Oh mother! mothei-! ” 

Rttt when the person drew near, they j)er- 
ceived that it Wcis not Hammond, but Jack- 
son*, and, for a moment, tlie sight of him, uu- 
wdeotae object as he wjis, almost gave them 
rfesamre; it was a relief to find it was not 
George. But he would come, no doubt, iuid 
presently; was prolmbly not far off; and 
there was the tempter.waiting for him. 

Angry and disgusted, the two women went 
into the house, and shut the door. After 
an irrepressible biirat of teai-s, Hannah be¬ 
thought herself of sending a lad they kept 
as ostler, along the roml, to try and meet 
Hammond, and to smuggle him into the house 
by the back way. Tlie boy went; but, after 
walking until ho was tired, returned, saying he 
had been to the town, but could see nothing 
of master. He had, however, met Mr. Harry, 
who had promised to go in search of Mm, and 
bring him home. Finding .Jackson sound 
asleep, and not likely to move, Hannah sent 
her ilaughter, and the maid, and the boy to 
bed, resmving to ait up herself, that she might 
be ready to admit George when ho came. 
Alas! in what state woukl be arrive ? 

To-morrow was his daughter’s wedding-day; 
and as Hannah thought of all they had suf¬ 
fered, the love—^that had been flooding from 
her woman’s heart towards her huabaud re¬ 
turning to her, as she had fondly hoped, to 
Irro purely and virtuously the rest of their 
days-—was turned into bitterness and wrath. 

It was a weoiy night as she sat listening to 
the of the clock, and the slow hours 

a,8 they struck, until the dawn broke, and then 
she peeped out to see if Jackson were still at 
the door. Yes, thwe he was fast asleep. A 
pictty condition he would bo in to go to 
church with his son! However, he would be 
sober when he awoke ; and sick at heart, and 
sad, she went np stairs and stretched herself 
on the l)ed beside her daughter. 

• l^t she could not sleep; her mind was 
. aakious, and her ears were on the stretch for 


tihe IMmurers’ heavy shoes tramped along to 
i^’fielda where their work lay; and still 
th^ was no (JeorM! Ho George! and so, 
at length, she fell 8slcq>. 

She had slept about a couple of hoars when 


she wasawakened by Esther’s voica “Mother!” 
cried the girl, “there’s father at the door. 
You'd better go yourself and lethjm ini” 
“T will!” said Hannah, hastily'getting out 
of bed and throwing on some clothes— -“I 
will; ” and she fefided her lips with an ex¬ 
pression of bitterness. ,, 

“ Don’t be too hard upon him, mother,” 
said Esthei'—“it’s the last time, for Jackson 
will be gone to-morrow;"’ and while her 
mother descended the stairs, the young girl 
arose with her heart full of love and happiness 
—for how could she be sad when that very 
d.ay Avas to make her Harry’s wife ? Her 
wedding finery was all laid out ready to put 
oil, and she was inspecting it with the inno¬ 
cent A-anity of eighteen, when she was startled 
by a .scream—another and another—and it 
Avas her mother’s voice ! Pale and transfixed 
Avith terror, she stood with her hands pressed 
umtn her bosom, to still her heart’s beating, 
miat could have happene<l ? Then she heard 
other voices below—^raen’s voices; and with 
trembling hands, she tried to dress liersclf, 
th.at she might go down and inquire. Sud¬ 
denly, one cried out, “Where’s Esther? 
Wiiere’s my sister ? ” There was a hasty 
foot Hjion the stairs, and George, her brother, 
pale as death, haggard, dishevelled, rushed 
into the room. 

nicn, tHIre was the tramp of many feet 
below, and Esther rushed to the door; but 
George caught her in his .arms. 

“ Wait! ” lie said, “ and I’ll toll you all. 
Jackson got hold of my father last night and 

made him drink-” 

“ We know it; hut—Harry! Oh, where’s 
Harry ? ” 

“ Harry lieard of it, and told me ; and wo 
went to seek him, he one way, I another. It 
was not till about two hours ago, I heard 
that father had not long left the Plough, in 
James Sti-eet, and tliat Harry had been there 
directly afterwards, and gone in pursuit of 
him ; so, being very .anxious, 1 thought I 
would come on here to see if ho was arrived.” 
—And here the poor boy’s sobs choked his 
utterance. , 

“And has anything happens to myfather ? ” 
said Esther. 

“ When I got near the Mill-dam,” continued 
George, “I saw two or three of the millers 
looking into the water—” 

“My iKioi-jfather ! He’s drowned I ” said 
Esther, clasping her hands, 

“ Yes,” sai(Jl Gqorgo, hesitating; “ whether 
he was seized with delirium, or whether ri^ 
morse got the betjjpr of him, and he was 
ashamed to come home, there’s no tedling—” 

“ But where’s Harry ? ” cried the girl; for 
George hesitated again. 

“ He must have ovaKrtafcen !my father, and 
seen the accident—or must have been trying 
to prevent his throwing Jibnufif in the water 


the tnunp of more feet below, and another 
weight tras carried through the paasage. “ I 







hAd him broimht hero, Esther. Iknew ^fou’d 
wish it—-ond^ 'wcmld have 'wished it too ! ” 

This wae Esther'Hammood’a wedding-day! 
Was not this sorrow enough for one poor 
house t 

Violent in her feelinra and affections, 
Hannah never jecoTcred. Her reason became 
impaired, and she was released from her suffer¬ 
ings by a death that none could venture to 
lament. Jackson’s creditors having laid claim 
to -the whole of the property in consequence 
of Hammond’s bond, the young people, eager 
to fly the scene of so much woe, took the 
advice of their friend, Mr. Grindlay, and 
came to seek a inaiutenanco in Loudon. 

So ends my tragic little story. 1 have 
only to add, that the proposed phui of emi 
gratiou was carried out, to the infinite iidvan- 
tage of the two young people, and very much 
to the satisfaction of Mr. dameson. 


THE ItOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

A nUACE OF nLUNUEHS. 

I ARRIVED at Bayonne from Paris, by the 
Mallc-Poste, one glorious morning. How 
well 1 remember it! The couriei-, who used 
to play an important part in the economy of 
the old French Mallc-Postc, was the most 
irritable man 1 ever saw. Ho cpiarrelled with 
everyone and everything on the road. I fancy 
that he was liable to some sliglit penalty in 
case of reiieliing Bayonne later than a given 
hour ; but had the juimrlty been breaking on 
the wheel, he could not have been more 
anxious to drive at full speed. Here let me 
note, by the way, tlmt the pace of a French 
courier in the gjoil old times was tho most 
tremendous pace at which 1 have ever tra¬ 
velled behind horses. It surpassed the lielter- 
skelter of an Irish mail. The yhole economy 
of the Malle-Poste was curious. No postilion 
ever drove more than one stage : mortal arms 
could nut have continued flogging any farther. 
The number of the horses was indefmite—^now 
Hiore were foiir; presently five, or six, or seven; 
four again, or eight; all harnus.sed with broken 
bits of i^e %,iid wonders of fragmuutorjf 
tackle. The coach-box on wliicli the )x>s- 
iilion used to sit was tlie minutest iron 
perch to which the body of a man could hook 
itself. The coach itself was bj-itzka-sSaped, 
with room for two. It was^in tliis con¬ 
veyance that I travelled over tho frightful 
hlUs between Bourdeaux (^d Bayonne. 
When we near&d any descent a mile or 
two long, the postilion regularly tied the 
reins loosely to some part of the frail box, 
seized the whip, and flogged, and shouted, 
until down we went with a great rush, 
Jashmg and roeking &om able to side, while 
my izate friend, the courier, plied-a sort of iron 
drag or .rudder^irith ^e enthusiaetio gestures 
of a rcadman. Watolung my time, whem after 
one 6f the?e frantic bouts, my friend sank 
back exhausted, and quite hoarse with all his 


imring, I quietly offered hihl a bunch of 
grapes, which I hM boug^t^ ^outs. Their 
grateful coolness made lie man my friend 
eternally; but bad I offered hhn a captain’s 
biscuit at that moment X could not have 
answered for the consequences. So much 
depends on judgment in. the timing of a 
gift! . , 

On arrival at Bayonne, the iirat notabla 
thing I saw was a gendarme, who asked me 
for my passport. I had none. Ho looked 
grave, but I, young in travel, p\ishcd him 
aside cavalierly, and bade my servant, who 
had arrived the day before, see to my luggage. 
Tlie cocked liat followed me iutu the inn, but 
bid<lmg it bo ofl) I walked into a private 
sitting room, in wliich a l)ed was a prominent 
article of furuitiu'e. I ordered for my break¬ 
fast some broiled ham and eggs, and was 
informed that I could not have ham, though 
in Bayonne. I should be served with choco¬ 
late and sugar-stieks, pump-water, and milk 
bread. While breakfast was preparing, the 
cocked hat arrested me, and marched me off 
to the police-oflicc. 

“ Your jiassport 1 ” said the Inspector. 

My breiikfast,” said I. 

“ You are under arrest,” said the Inspector. 

Then I rofcrreil to the Consul, with 
whom I had a sort of second-hand ac¬ 
quaintance, and who offered to provide 
me with a passport; but his offer was de¬ 
clined. I was conducted to the PrefSt. The 
Prefljt transferred me to the Procurenrdu 
Roi, whom I uulinppily disturbed when he 
was silting down to breakfast. 1 apologised 
for my unavoidable intrusion. 

“ Pray, don’t mention it,” siiid he ; “ I take 
cold fish for breakfast, and iced coffee ; ” so 
he sat do^vn and listened to my tale, and 
said that 1 must l>e detamed. 

“ Impossible!” I cried. “ I have sent onmy 
money ami baggage to Madrid.” 

“ Many p<mtical agitators have slipped 
through Bayonne,” replied the Proenreur. 
“ Write to Lord Hervey. Wlien a pwsport 
comes for you from Paris you can pass the 
frontier; not before.” 

Of course he said he was desolate*^” as 
he bowed me out. 1 was at liberty to reside at 
the hotel, under tho lacqueyship of two gens- 
d’iu'mes, who waited on me night and day. A 
crowd ha<l gathered to witness my return 
from the house of the Procureur, and^ ladies 
thronged the balconies. Rumour had, In &ot, 
created me Conde de.Mo*if®tnolm! 

Henceforth, until ray passport came, I was 
peeped at through all manner of doors by all 
umnner of men, and encountered accidentally 
in passages by all manner of women; one 


band hindered me from sleeping in my bed, 
another played to me at dumer, and both 
expected payment for their services, untU the 
passport came, and brot^ht mo so much 
degra^Uon as enabled me to step, uncarsd 
for, into the common diligence and travel on. 

It has occurred to many iilber people to be. 
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amtftken in SQine such way, and morethau 
OQca It has occurred to pe^le to make, on 
their own account, a eertoia Uunder, which 
Goldsmith has immortali^. . This blander, 
I, when I ought to have ^own better, was 
incautious enough one day to commit. 

In the year one thoosand eight htmdred and- 
forty-eigbt, I was engaged in a tour through 
the bye-ways of Qemniny, on horseback. 
During this tour 1 found myself, one summer 
morning, drawing near to the small town of 
Maikommen, in the Palatinate. Tliough the 
dawn had been cloudless, the noon threatened 
a storm, and already the big drops struck on 
the ground. Respect for my baggage, which 
con&ted of two shirts, three bmks, and a 
pair of stoi^ings, made me look for shelter. 

' The heavy t&ops fell faster as 1 cantered on 
at a brisk pace, and just at the entnince of 
the little town rode through a pair of broad 
gates into what 1 took for the inn-yard, 
living stabled my horse in a remarkably 
dean stall, 1 ran into the house, and got under 
cover, just as the first peal of thunder I'attled 
among the distant hilis, and the rain had 
begun plashing down in earnest. A pretty 
ohud sucked its thumbs in the passage. 

Quick, little puss,” said I, shaking the rain¬ 
drops from my hat, “ tell somebody to come 
*to me!” “ Mamma," the child cried, running 
in, “ here is a strange gentleman.” 

A pleasant-looking woman, with a homely 
German face, came out of an adjoining room 
with the child clinging to her dress, and 
asked me what I wanted ? 

. “Some dinner,” I answered, ‘-‘and a bottle 
of youi* best wine.” 

“Gq and tell father to come,” said the 
woman, looking at me curiously. A tall, 
good-humoured man of about fifty made his 
appearance, and 1 repeated my desire in a 
tone somewhat more authoritative. He 
- laughed, and the wife laughed, and the child 
shneked with laughter. But 1 hod met with 
many curiosities among the German Inn- 
keepers in remote country places, and, being 
willing to let these people see that, though an 
Englisn^n, I was also good-humoured, 1 
joined ^ir laugli, and then asked, with a 
grave face, when the table-tl’lifite would be 
served 1 

“We keep no table-d’hOlo,” replied the 
husband. 

“ Well," I said, “ but notwithstamling, you 
will let me Lave some dinner, I suppose ? 1 
have come a long way, and it is far to the 
, next town. Beudes, it rains!” 

“ Certainly, it rains! ” replied the man, with 
a phlegmatic look over t^ puddles in the 
.:cb]0rt-ya^. 

‘ -f ‘ At this moment a clattering of plates, a 
ateapt of soup, and a sweet odour of fresh 
pueambcr, attracted my attention. I said 
‘ oa^ediistMy that I was quite wUliug to dine 
‘.s4 their Mme. , .1^ this time the ehUd had 
got mrthr its ^^j^ and was at play with my 

riding-whip; a few caressing wor^ of mine 
towa^ the little one, had reassured ite 
mother. She qpoke for a momept ja patois' 
with her husband j and then ba4c?tbd Servant 
lay another knife and fork. ' 

I rather liked my landlord's ecoentrioity ; 
so, tapping him upon the shoulder in a friendly 
way, 1 desired that he would ‘let me have a 
bottle of his very best wine; and by way of 
propitiating him still more, 1 feigned to have 
heard a gora deal of his cellar, and requested 
to see it. 

“ 0, very well,” he said; “ follow me, if yon 
please.” 

He took me down into a cellar capitally 
stocked, and there ‘we tasted a good many 
wines. My landlord seeme<i to be in the 
best temper. 

“ And what,” I asked, “ is the price of that 
white wine in the thin long-necked bottles!” 

1 despair of getting its colossal name down 
upon paper, or I would try it; he gave it 
a great many syllables, and said it was the 
choicest and most expensive wine he had. 

“Then,” said 1, ‘‘that is wliat we will 
drink to-day. I will take a bottle to myself, 
and you another ; yon shall drink it with 
me.” 

“ You are very kind,” he said ; “ but let me 
recommend some other bin; this wine you 
will find is—is very heady.” 

1 thought that, like a thrifty host, he had 
some qnwn about my means of paying for it; 
so I seized, manfully, a bottle in each hand, 
iind crying, “ Come along!” accompanied the 
host into the dining-room. 

The wine deserved its praise ; opening our 
hearts, it soon made us famous Iricnos. I 
had been pleased with the scenery alwut this 
quiet nook, and, Ixnng master of my time, and 
very comfortable, I made up my mind and said, 

“ I tell you what, my friend. I shall send 
for my things ,froni Heidelberg, and stay here 
for a week or two.” 

The laughter again pealed out; but my 
host, who probably had seen quite enough of 
a guest who insisted upon drinking his besft 
wine, put on a grave fiiee. It looked lUke an 
innkeeper’s face, when he is Ituckling himself 
up to strike a b.argaiu. To save him trouble, 

I at once said that I would pay three florins 
a day for myself, and one, for the accommoda¬ 
tion ^ my liorse. 

“He thinks we keep an iunl” the little 
child screara^'d Ihrou^ her laughter. 1 | 
instantly collapsed. 

. ■ III,nil 1 ■' 1 J.ps-1— 
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I THREE COLONIAL EPOCHS. 

i More than sixty years ago, while the 
j eloquent pJcadiiigs of Edtimnd Jhirke for the 
opprc8se(l Hindoos, and tl>c gi-and declamation 
of Charles .Tames Fox, in defence of rights of 
j speech, of persona, and of printing, wliicli all 
I parties in the stfite now acknowledge, were 
{ yet ringing in the cars of our fathers ; when 
I the pious labours of Howard I .0 abate the 
I filth, the fever, and the tyranny of prisons, had 
i jirst been closed by death; and wlicii Clarkson 
! and Wilberforce were in the midst of their 
1 life-long endeavoiii-s to put down traflic in 

I humau flesh, and to free the ucgr«) from the 
fetter and tlie lash,—in tlwjse times, at the 

ij Antii)odes, on the barren shores of a vast 
i unexplored island, a. great jail w:is formed, 
,| waited ill by the sea and trackless forests, 

II and a colony was founded ; where, for a 

S ' narter of a century, absolute irresjjousibh! 

eapotisin pi-evailed ; where, unquestioned 
:l ci-uelties and toi-tnrcs were praetised, as fem-- 
'I fill as any that Howard ever discovered in 
ij Venice or Rui^ia. The jailers and the pri¬ 
soners, the governors and the colonists, being 
I —not Negroes, or Hindoos, or Turks, or Him- 
( sian semi-barliariatis—but “froo-boni English¬ 

men,” as they boasted in their cups. 

Tlie first settlement in Australia—planted in 
1788, on a promoutoiy of the splendid harbour 
of Port Jackson, where now the city of Sydney, 
with its sixty thousand inhabitants, stands— 
was oomposeij of a few military and naval 
officers, comhianding a small body of troops, 
intended to gnard and govern about one 
thonsaiid two hundred convicts, llefore any 
reports could reach the home Govenujiient on 
tlm capabilities of the soil for supporting a po- 
pulatioi^ ship atltor shi}) was daspatchedthei-e, 
laden with miserable wretches of all degrees 
of etime, from ^he most veniakto the blackest 
offenders. Hardened ruffians of the deepest 
dye were chained hand, to hand, daring a six 
months' voyage, with simple country poachers, 
pickpockets of tender age, and sailor amug- 

5 ]erit. When ahips were to be filled, the 
bhathon Wildes of the daj; made a clean 
sWeCp of the street# and taverns, where the 
fnetadless. as well as the. guilty were to be 
found congregated. As to the prispns, the 
investigations of Howard tended not a little 
to bring transportatidu to the new colony into 


favour with country magistrates, Welsh and ! 
Irish judges, and the recorders and iddermeu 1 
of the City of Loudon. I 

Transjiortation, which hail been so incon- I 
vcuicntly interrupted by the American war, I 
shovelled the wretclies sixteen thousand miles | 
off, out of siglit and out of liearing, to a land | 
where there was neither press nor parliament, t 
demagogue nor pi iilj,nthropist. What became j 
of them afterwards, few carod; none knew. ! 
At Botany JJay—as the settlement was po- ' 
pularly called, although Lotany Bay bears j 
the same relation to Sydney that the Isle of 
Dogs does to London—the Governor was, for i! 
twenty-live yeai-a, an autocrat; he had evei-y ' 
power exce])t that of condemning to death, ! 
which required the assent of a sort of courG 
niartial. He could jxirdoii any criminal ; or 
he could order liim live hundred lashes ■; or 
lie could fine him five fiundred pounds. He 
could licstow a giant of land, create a mono-. 
polj' of imports, fix the price of provisions and 
the rate of wages. A series of Governors (of 
the good old sort) exorcised all these powera 
very freely. • 

If flogging, pilloiying, starving, and hanging, I 
acUuinistcred witliout stint and with great 
celerity, eonld have I'eformed the cargoes 
of criminals who were poured forth, often 
in a dying state, on the shores of Syriney | 
Cove, tlie colony would soon have become | 
jierfcctly virtuous: but, discipline, classifi- 1 
cation, education, religious example, and ! 
te.aching, were considered quite needless. | 
Gne cluiplain, of whose ministry the less 
said the better, had the nominal cliarge of 
some thousand prisoners of various sects, 
about one third liisli Uoinau Catholic rebels 
and Wliiteboys. 'J’liese were assembled occa¬ 
sionally on Snnda)'s in the open air, beneath 
a broiling sun, or under heavy rains, for the 
form of worship. Eoadiiig the penal regula¬ 
tions always concluded the service. Many 
years elapsed before it was coneddered worth 
while to build a church. • 

There was no classification of prisonei-s, 
except with a reference to their ntilify to the 
upper-class officials; so, any person capable of 
supporting himself received imm^lLate lilierfy 
on landing. - ITie overseers were prisoners, 
selected cmefly foof their bodily strenrth. The 
greatest Innite was, therefore, the best over¬ 
seer. Notwithstanaing every effortito acquire 
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j and maintain labour at all hazards, and by all 
I sorts of expedients, the eolony was long de- 
I iwudeut for suWstenco on m^rted provi- 
sicais; irbicU is not sxtraondiakry, conaider- 
i iug that there no one iu' the settlement 
! capable of directing agricultural operations. 

' At length a German was appointed, by the 
j home Ciovemmeut; but, on his arriVid, it wiis 
I found that he spoke no Englisli; and as his 
serrices were consequently useless, he received 
a grant of laud. With.officiak, wlio knew ho w 
I to command a ship or a regiment,—but who 
J knew nothing of gardening or fanning,—mid 
' with a country of which almost all the districts 
j explored were as barren as soa-eaud, the pri- 
i soner population, for ten or twelve years, lived 
I in a perpetual state of semi-starvation. “ We 
! never,” said a prisoner who an’ive<l in the 
j colony at fourteen years of age, and attained 
wealth, and a re»]>cetable position, “ had a full 
1 ration, except when th<- store-ship w-as iu 
I liarbour. 1 have lived f^i’ months on tour 
ounces of ilour a-week; we have gathered 
grass and cooked it with a native dog (an 
auimid filbliicr than a i'ox> ; we would eat 
anything. There were men who would commit 
lauider for a week’s victuals;—aye, three 
murders.”—“There was not much care about 
hanging a nuui then. A man stoic a loaf 
out of Governor Philip’s kitchen: he was 
tried the next day, and liongod at once. At 
that time there was a regular lutiou allowed 
for the Governor’s dog. ’ 

But, although to l»aag a dozen men in a 
morning was no uncomjiiou event, these were 
only men who had been inaiked down as 
useless tmhulent fellows. A good meehnuic, 
who happened to be at work for one of tlio 
officers, could commit jilniost any crime with 
impunity, A certain skiliul hslieriniuj, and a 
black nun who was an excellent shot, were 
both siiaved, more than once, for very serious 
; offences } but, a ustdess boy, who had stolen 
1 a fustian- jacket out of a tent, was hanged 
I witliout mercy. Blogging was, of course, 

I more common than hanging. “ The overseer j 
I', used to walk out, with the dogger behind 
j| him.” A-man who complained of short 
1, weight in ms rations^ to the Governor, and 
i grumbled insolently, was ordered to have five 
j hundred liwhes foi-thwith. Part of the work 
was dragging biick-cai'ts; this killed scores. 
“The women who misbehaved wei-e put ui 
iron-spiked collars. Six hundred died out of 
eight hundred in six mouths at Toongabbie,” 
asys oar mformant. The proportion of women 
to men was one to twenty; and, for years, 
one to-ten. Of these, many were old, de¬ 
crepit, idiotic, when they were transported. 
Thm- settlemeat was, in. ^t, a populatiou of 
slavlb and slave-drivers, who ma sot oolo- 
nise, l^ wtere encamped upon the huid tht^ 
oek^eds.. ITsarB elapsed rafore enoughj graini 
witltJOprowsk ha feed, the population; asd for 
nearly fiftoestyeiip fretdi meat waa a luxury, 
j All thik wii» going on for twenty ye^, in 
the ninetoenl^ eeutury, hi Bsritkh dominjooji^ 


and not an echo of it reached England. The 
echoer of such things would have been a low 
Badieal, and Bide Britamua would have 
declared, “by ita.hoqot; that the-eohoar was . 
naught.” 

The Government fed all the population, and 
purchased all produce. 'No. wonder tiiat 
officials grew rich, when they cultivated land 
with white slaves, fed and clothed by the 
Government, and then sold to the Govern¬ 
ment that purchased foom them, crops and 
live stock which were appropriated fca* ^e 
cultivation of ftniilier produce. Surely, no 
more profitable system was ever devised than 
this swindling ui a circle. This was the first 
part of the history of Australia, then known ' 
only as New South Wales. 

Tlie second era began soon after tlie “ Gow j 
Pastures ” were discovered. The abandonment I 
of the barren and costly colony was actually 
uinler consideration, when a hunter, in pursuit ■ 
of the luxury of tlie fresh meat of Inwls and 
kangaroos, came upon a great herd of wild 
cattle, feeding netm laJge pools in rtn open , 
forest. ’J’heso were the produce of four cows 
and a bull, lost at the early settlement of’the ' 
colony, through the caralessuess of a pick¬ 
pocket henlsman, a few weeks after the first 
iJeUichment landed. .John MArthur, the 
piistoral Aikwright of Australia, a man, of ' 
huge views and unconquerable energy, appre¬ 
ciated the discriiuluation of the cattle. He 
calculated that that hmd must be good where ■ 
they had so thriven; so, he took an early opiior- \ 
tuiiity of .settling on the same di8tricl,and tliero ' 
applying himself to the reai'iug of live stock. ! 
lie wjis thought mad to veutm'e forty miles ' ( 
away from the settlement where there was no < 
roiul. But, ho succeeded, and like all otlter * 
successful people, found imitators. Pjistoral 
pui-suLts became popular. Bevend oflicoi’s, 
who, like- jVPA rthur, hail thrown up their 
commissions iu the New South Wah s corps 
to become settlers, tmind it mure profitable 
and less troublesome to have one long-legged 
fellow looking after herds, as they ibd over I 
natur:d pastures, than to.undeftake the diffi¬ 
cult task, according to Gov^or Kiiig’s 
phr-aac, of “ turning piekjwckets into plough 
men.” 

M'Airfihur foresaw that there was a limit to j 
selling beef at a sliilUng a pound, and wheat | 
at. ten shillings r bushel, to Government stores. 

He therefore considered what permaaent | 
staple of expo»rbihe peculiar soil'and <fiihiMite^ : 
of Australia. conM be^ produce. BenMok^* > 
great' improvement h}' me coats of the haiiy 
Beu;^ and fat-tailed Gape sboiep in Ike nourse 
of a is w years after their importntioo, the g^eae- 
ral resemblance im soil andt e 1 inuit 0 | bebweea • 
Spain and Australia oceurred to him - 

he determinfid to import tk« fomonsEpannh. 
Merhio,, the fine; vlool- af' whiifit 'was timn 
worth ,ten buffings n potmd;. When* osoe 
lie bad fontned |)laas, MAithnr pun- 
«ned. them 'wtt]i untiiang until: he 
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achipved complete success, and lived to see plains, dreamed of Idie untold golden, store 
Australia tte first wool-growing ceuntiy in which their and caUk .daUy trampled 
the world. But, to attain this end, time, toil, over sis they went down- to water at the 
and great sacrifices, had been expanded. He various creeks snd wnter^oles. On Welling- 
sank a lai^ge camtal; twice crossed the seas— ton Plains there was a stone on which many 
then a weary, dangerous paaBago--and neariy a bushranger sat and smoked his pipe, and 
lost both fortune and life, in 18U8, in a contest planned whom be should next plunder. Tliat 


Had High triumphed, and destroyed meiit of Macquarrie, (and absolute govem- 
M‘Arthur as lie desired, Australia would ment, in such a state of society, may be a 
liave long remmned a mere penal colony, fed stem necessity,) the natural wealth of the 
by the Commissariat. But, fortunately, the colony, laid open by roads and Commissariat 
man whom, in his malignant envy, he sought expenditure of one hun<lred thousand pounds 
to crush, was not of the humble class of free a-year, enabled a considerable number of great 
seltlei's who had long groaned in anguish fortunes to be accumulateil. All prudent, 
under capricious despotism; but was the friend industrious settlei’S, whether free or “eman- 
and ex-eoinrade of the New South Wales cipists,” as freed convicts are called, had ample 
Begimeiit. Accordingly, tlio whole colony means of indcpendenco withui tlieir reach. 
I’oae as one man in liis behalf; the regiinenL Prisoners on ai'rival were assigned to settlers, 
marched down to Covernnient House with who hail to support them. But, eveiy prisoner 
drums beating and colours flying, and deposed knew tlrnt, if well conducted, ho would obtain 


nation, sent out Colonel M.acquarrie, with 
orders to restore Bligh. This, Mfu;(iuaiTje did. 


The third epoch in Australian history com- 


Brltish honour was satisfied ; but there was a moiices in 18‘2l ; when, on the retiring of 
sort of postserijjt in Macquarrie’s ordei-s from ]ll.'u«pi.arrie, after a reign of twelve yeai-s,free 
home, which amply avenged hl'Anthur’s settlers of capital began to arrive in con- 
wrouga The day aflei* Bligh's restoratiim he siderable numbers, anxious to share the beue- 
was deposed by Maoquan-ie. .lie returned to fits of the thieves. By this time, the fi’ee and 
England, and «]led an obseure adniir.'il. hlac- emaucif)ist population had become consider- 
quarrie was a man of genius—^tlie Napoleon aide. Pastoral pursuits annually became more 
of New South Wales, fie so vigorously de- and more the oceiipation of Ihe wealthy, by 
yelqped tlie vesnui-oes of the colony, by the whom the finest breeding cattle .and homes 
jadicious expenditure of Clovoriunent money were imparted. At the present day,no country, 
and convict labour on road.s and pulilie works, except Englaml, can compare in quality aild 
.and by grants to the energetic and industrious blood with the live stock of Australia. The 
classes, that lie rciider'ed tlic contemplated stock-owners wei’o constantly diseovering new . 
idea of its abandonment, impossible. He tracts of pasture la.nd; humble but industri- 
troated it as a place of punishment for idle, ous and well-eonductetl communities of small 
and as a place of rewiird for industrious, landholders grew up in suitable situatious for 
fislons; free emigrants he did not wiuit, and agriculture. Whaling and coiisting enter- 
did not encourage. The land was assiduou.sly prises, also made progress, 
cultivated by treed piisouers; many new The increasing pressure on the liome Go- 
settlements w^are foraued ; a pass over the vernmeut for gr.ants of laud became iuconve- 
Blue MonutSiins, which had bsillled the at- nieut, and forced upon them the American sys- 
tempts of many explorers, and had formed tiie tern ; hy which land, in lots of forty acres and 
narrow bmmdary of the colony, was discovered npwanls, is sold, instead of being given; but, 
by William Wentworth: who has a||ice Iks- at the low price of about five pound an acre) 
come one of the great colonial orators and maps, lodged in a public ofliee, allowing a free 
politicians. « choice to idl who chose to pay a trifling fee. 

The passage over the Blue Mountains, by No better practicable plan Las ever been 
openiiig the waj^to the Bathurst and Welling- devised. In the bubble year of 1824, a power- 
tra Piaias, and other apparently inexhaustible ful English compjvny obtained a grant of a 
pBHtures, gave full devefcipment to the sheep- million of acres, w-ith a monopoly of all the 
feeding pans of M'Arthur. So productive coal-mines in the colony. The Owonial Score- • 
hame th^ been, that millions of money have tary then announced his intention of abdish- 
be«nf6xportod from the natural grasses of the iug grants and adopting the plan of selling ; 

district of whUfli Bathurst forms the which was accordingly done in 1830. The 
1^; ’ Bj. 1815, the dbleniol exports of wool immediate result was a great incre as e of pro- 
ware seventy-three tfiousand pounds weight; duce and prosperity. Although the sale by 
in 1858^ fbrty millions of potmda. 'Vjfe auction was disfigured by secret surveys, re- 
limw pause to remark, that none of the shep- served lot% and too large sections, it let in i 
hwk and Eerdsmeo. who wandered over ife as landowners a number of persons without I 
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interest' enough to obtain grants; afforded 
them an investment for savings, and en¬ 
couraged indiistiy and marriage. Nearly 
one million sterling was received, up to the 
end of 1837, which Wivs devoted p.rtly to in¬ 
ternal irupiovemeuta, and paitly to the im¬ 
portation of destitute labouring emigrants. 
Tliis was the commencement of the stream 
of emigration which has done much towards 
e<iualising the sexes, and diluting the convict 
element in Anstralia. These emiginnts chiefly 
consisted,during the first years,of Ji-ish persons 
of the lowest class; tho colony had so bad a 
name in England, that few English would con¬ 
sent to be, what they called, transported. But 
by degrees the labouring po])nlation began to 
appreciate the advantages of a country where 
ample wages were paid for easy work, and 
where good land was cheap. 

Had the Ainericjm jdaii, of good sniveys, 
small lots, and moderate ]mce, been con¬ 
tinued, by this tinii! a considerable Jlxeil agri¬ 
cultural population woul^l have been esta¬ 
blished on the numerous oases which dot the 
pastoral districts of Anstralia ; where the 
quantity of cidtivatcd Imid is large, although 
the per-centage, as com pa ltd with ])astures, is 
small. But the pastoi-.al ])ro 2 irietors, with all 
the prejuiliees of ahive-owneit!, svere jealous of 
losing servants, Vty their becoming fiuiners. 
They wished to lord it over the soil, and to 
make it one great sheep-farm. In their pro¬ 
tective and rejiulsivc pitjudiocs, they weiv 
assisted by a new tlieory of colonisation, wliicli 
made a sort of Mahommedan conquest in 
legislation, between ]83.'> and 1841. 

The autlior of this theory assumcil that it 
was cheap land, whether granted or sold, 
W'liich made Australian colonist.s fijed flocks, 
like the patriarchs, Isaac and .Jacob, <ivei’ 
millions of aci'es, insti-ad of settling on com¬ 
pact turnip farms, like Mr. Coke’s tenants in 
Norfolk ; juid lie undertook, if the (hivcm- 
ment would only sell land at a “suffLciciit 
price,” to keep wages down to such a figure, 
as should create “model agricultural farms, 
vineyards, tanka, irrigation roads, canals, 
parks, maij^ions, k«?ep packs of liounds, pic¬ 
ture-galleries, create I'esjiectful tenantry, and 
a polished aristocracy,” with all the advan¬ 
tages of concentrated population. 

Tlic theory was very attractive ; it promised 
a new investment for English eai>italists, and 
a new means of providing for jiaupers, and 
the vounger sons of peera; it tempted colonial 
landowners, by raising the value of their pos- 
eessions, and offering to keep down the wages, 
of “ old hands.” A new colony was founded 
on this principle—South Australia—to which 
some thousand enthusiasts resorted, traded 
with each other, and neglected the wool; 
without which, the name of Australia would 
never ^ve travelled beyond the Colo nial 
Office ahd the criminal’s dock. 

After a gambler’s life of between three and 
four years, iusolvency checked the career of 
this promiraug South Australia, as a pro¬ 


vincial Government, to the tune of four hnn- j 
dred and five thousand jxmuds ; and checked 
the (lareor of the hopeful South A-Ustmlians | 
to the tune of a vast unknown sum, without j 
their ever having enjoyed any of the ad- I 
vantages, in wages and conceiitraliou, pro- L 
mised by the author of the theory—their- j 
only adviintages being, all the while, a fine j 
climate, a fertile, soil, and rich pastures for i 
sheep ; none of which were invented by any j 
theorist to any age or country. The project j 
failcsl because wages and concentration appear i 
not to be regulated in the least by the price I 
of land. All prices, .from five shillings an j 
acre to three jiounds an acre, have been tried; \ 
ami the result has shown that wages have ] 
l>ceu rather higher iu the three pounds an ; 
acre, than iu any of the five .shillings an acre, | 
colonies. | 

.Still tlio foundation of South Australia had | 
an important effect u))oii tlie whole island. | 
It brouglit out fifteen t.lioHS<aiid colotiisis of a i 
superior class ; it iiupi’oved the mode of con- | 
ducting emigration; and, wliile it ruined hnn- | 
dreds, it resouudecl tl)e real and imaginary j 
merits of Australia through the length and , 
In-eadth ol Great Britain. It w.-w iinfor- 
tunalely the means of inducing the Govern- : 
uieiit to raise the five shillings an acre price, 
which had worked so well iu New ^uth ' 
Wales and the United Static, to twelve shil- j 
lings and one ]X)iind, and of leading the j 
colonists to go mad in speculating in town i, 
lots, and village lots, marked into streets by '[ 
surveyors’ pegs, itut wliich trowels never . 
touciied. i 

At tlie sfime time that South Australia was j 
founded, cfJouists from Van Diemen’s Jaiud 
were pouring iheir flocks and herds into i’oH 
Philip; and, having first set them to feed, fol¬ 
lowed tlie exam pie of the South Australian 
theorists, and set to w'ork to Bjiccula.te iu 
land. Thus, between 18.315 and 1840, two 
new colonies, ami two ne\y ports filled up tlie 
coast lino of Anslralia, and drew a large 
stream of emigration from England. 

Jn the midst of all the excitement of colo¬ 
nising, feeding colonists, overl.'i^ul journeys of 
one thousand miles with sheep knd cattle to 
South Australia, and .speculating iu town lots, 
tho home Government suddenly decided to 
abolish*ti-ansportatioii to New South Wales, 

—a Just and wise measure, altliough sud¬ 
denly, Imrrieclly, mid i-ashly executed,—^it 
being the manner of our home-Misgovem- 
ment, in moste things, to tie,red-tape bonds^ 
very tight, until they burst; and then to let 
them snap, and make an extraorffinmy 
merit of it. Then, the career of Anstralia aa 
a free colony commenced—but it commenced 
with the almost universal ruin, of the “ great 
fortunes:” the men of ten thousand a«yew. 

Ill the model colony tif South Australia, ' 
they had nothing to £alb back on, but land 
to be foUivated, and bills to lie bunied: 
in Port Plulip and Nieut .South Wales, there 
were the sheep, the .oattlo, and the pas- 
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euough, the seat of this discovery was the | 
Bathurst district; tho exploration of | 

which sswed the colony in Giovemor Mac- 
quarrio’s time. One of the richest “placera’ 
turns out to be on the estate of Wentworth, 
the explorer of is 10 . | 

Prom that period until the present time, ! 
each month’s news is more extraordinary than | 
In the end, winch came in 1841, tliere was the last; a relative of Mr. Salter (who ijelongs j 
a general rapudiation of debt among Austrar to one of the oldest free colonial families, 
liuns, and they staHcd again, like the Ad- the introducer oftlie orange,) found a hundred* 
vocit Paletiu, by returning to their mnttous. weight of gold iu that so long unappreciated 
j The Insolvent Court stopped agricultural im- lumptowhicli we have already adverted.. By 
I jn'ovementH, emptied fine houses, and cruslied the last intelligence, it seems that a place 
j speculations, but )iad no effect on sheep, has been hit upon in I’orl Philip district, 

|, The ewes yeaued, and the ffoeks were ready near the second port, Ceeloug, where gold 
I to he shorn, in due season. Wages fell from is to be scraped up in trowels-lull at a time, 
i thirty, twenty-iive, and twenty, to sixteen. The discoveries, so for, have jn-oved the 
: and even twelve pounds a-year, with a hut stroiigliold wliich lawful order has on a 
I and food, for shepherds. Britisli population. IIow foitunate that the 

1 In Sydney there were crowds of emigrants, free institutions, the abolition of transporta¬ 
doing a sham labour lest, ^ind receiving tion, the diffusion of gospel truths, have had 
Government r.atioiis, until Mm. Chisholm, time to do their ;work 1 Suppose a pui-ely 
. whose laboui-s play a great part in Australiau jieiial colony had found this gold ? The rc- 
■ colonisation, beg.an by leaching the Govern- suits would have been something to sliudder at. 
j ment how easy is was to provide for any num- The gold-diggers arc prosperous and for- 
I her, at good w.ages, by distributing them tuiiatc beyond their wildest dreams ; the hard- 
i ■ through the interior; by taking an army of Iiaude,d, and strong-backed, are reaping siieli 
!: men, woiiieu, and children, and leaving them wages as never were jiaid, before, for digging 
I wliisre they were needed, as bush serviuits or and hoeing ; but the nock-ownci-s arc ruined, 

; wives. and their riiiu will fall hardly and bitterly 

! Tile nine years between 1841 and ISfiO upon thousands. They arc reaping, now, the 
j present only one remarkable incident in tlie frails of fifty years of selfishness. In the coii- 
I progress of the “ Three Colonies.” That iuei- vict time, the floek-owner .wauled a slave; hus- 
! dent was, the discovery, iu 184.'), in South bauds and fathers were nothing to him; he did 
Australia, of the richest copper mine in the not care to be troubled with childreu on his 
I world-^“ The Burra.” 'I’lie colony' was in station, 'i'he small farmer—“the Duiigarree 
' the lowest state of depression ; vegetating, fornier,”a3]ievvascoutemptuouslytermed, from 
j with no cxpoiis except a little wool—neither nil ludi.'m co.arse cloth, worn before English 
J cajiital nor credit. With great diUieully tlie iimiorls hud commenced—^was despised, luiJ 
; coloiiisls raised twenty thonsand pounds, in even hated, by the great flock-master, as much 
' five ]H>und shares, to purchase tlie land uiuler os a iioaeliiiig cottagc-frecliolder is hated iie:U' 
which the niiue w.-is supposed to lie. Tlie a manor in Ifinglaud. Bachelor shepherds were 
results were enormous ; the five pound shares, the fovourltes mmuig the hundred-thousand- 
! ever since the first year, liave liecn worth sheep men. It is the theory of the pound-an- 
I one hundred and twenty pounds. Copper acre land-selling system, that the purchase 
ore has afforded the stajile which wool money goes to import labour to cultivato the 
and tallow supplied in tlie other colonies, laud purchased, lii actual fact, for several 
Agricultural produce at once found a market; veal's, the greater portion of the land fund has 
and, as the pastures of Soiitli Australia were been derived from the jioll-lax on stock, and 
limited, prosperity smiled once more. rent of ])asturea ou wild waste land in the 

The distress which fell upon thLsseountry, interior, which alone iii'odnce more tlian sixty 
after the railway mania, drove large nuiubei's Ihousaiui jiounds a-year. On this theory the 
1 of persons to accejit the passages offered by stock-owning classes have always claimed to 
! the Commissioners of Australian crown lauds, have sucli emigrants sent as suited their 
1 ^ With the cessation of distress^ the inclination standai'd ; that standard being morally very 
! to accept free passages ceased to a great ex- low. The siuue feeling directed the efforts of 
tent; and, to use tho Colonial Minister’s tlie Colonisation Society, which numbered a 
I words, the ships wore chiefly filled with long list of distinguished names, and totally 
j "the refuse of work-houses.” Impatient foiled. .One who thoroughly umlerstaiids the 
Members of-tlie Legislative Council of New subject has oliserved, “The best of the emi- 
I Bonth Wales chUm for a .fax ou the re- grating classes will not consent to be drafted 
I ' emigration of English emigrants, and wei-e out like cattle ; they expect to be allowed to 
I fortunately defeats. In May, 18fil, a rumour go in families; they will nob support a system 
! riiflwfoed Sydney that a Californian gold-digger which says, ‘ Stop. Your fatlier is too old; 

! had dkeovered a gold field within one huii- tlic eldest, John, a ploughman, may go; 

‘ dred and fifty miles of the capital. Singularly second son, Chai'les, a sailor, not wanted; and 


tures. Even these; in 1840-41, were almost 
unsaleable, until an ingenious man discovered 
that a fot sheep, when worth nothing to feed 
Or to kiU, was worth from two shillmgs and 
sixpence to three shillings and sixpence, to 
boil down to tallow. That put a minimum 
ou the price of sheep and bullocks, aud made 
a new export. 
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so .to.*” The TriUinmesa to, toii|^a*e, md 
Teadjinees to work, with good <d]iaca(^tos^ are 
the only true teat. The retolt has' been a 
great deal of detached Government emigration 
of people who left no familiar ties behind. 

; The gold discoveries have brought into 
painf^ul relief all the damgerons defects of the 
emigration system, which has so long been in 
fiivonr with the selfish and short-sighted part 
of the pastoral pro^etors. In the face of 
the greatest possible demand for labour in 
.Australia, the working classes of this eounti'y 
show no iocllnatlon to avail themselves of the 
free passages ofifered by Government. In tlie 
mean time, the bachelor v.s.gabyud shepherds 
are leaving masters, to whom they are attached 
neither by duty nor by intei-cst; they are shep¬ 
herds who have no wives, no cottages nor 
gardens, no-heifers, to deUain them in service. 
The she^ wander into the wilderness; tens of 
thoneaniu are being desti’oyeil for want of 
care, in vain genii enien and their sons, even 
young children, set to woiJt to protect some 
portion of the flocks ; before this time next 
year, perhap.s, millions will have perished, or 
'#51i have become permanently deteriorated, 
^e exports for 1850 were little short of three 
millions and a half. hlinc-tCnths of tiiis was 
wool and copper, all needed in British maiui- 
fiictnres. Au the sni>eriorily of our woollen 
trade, from ciirpets to shawls, now rests upon 
the price and qusdity of Australian wool. 
Every shepherd gone a-gokl-diggiug in Aus¬ 
tralia will lower the wsiges of some woolleti- 
we.aver, or worker, in Yorkshire, Gloucester¬ 
shire, or Worcestershire. It will take yeai-s to 
repair the consequences of past neglect. Goo<l 
masters in Australia now rejoice to soe theii- 
sliopherds remaining at their posts; or, at 
any rate, their shepherds’ children take their 
fatliers’ plawjs. 

The gold discoveries will revolutionise Aus¬ 
tralia. They will people it, and make it great 
and powerful. But, in the mean time, there is 
misery and ruin in store for thousands de¬ 
pendent on exports and iinpoi*ts of more than 
three millioBS sterling value, between England 
and Austrajf^ endangered i)y a discovery 
wliich drtiws, irresistibly, to certain sjmts, the 
hirgo loose army of watidering shepherds, 
wliom the Goverament and employers have 
done their utmost to recruit and cultivate. 
They cry, now, for the “feeble,” “the old,” 
the “fathere of long ihrailies.” They wish 
iShey Imd encouraged small farms, and sup¬ 
ported the only remedy for the Curse of Gold— 
jTamii.y Colon isation . 


THE PEDIGHEE OF PUTPEm 

' Pbi'HWS are as old as deceit—-a- vice which 
dates from Eve and the serpent. Ibey existed 
in all ages, and amongst every kind of people, 
civi^agd and half-dviliaed; but it wouM be 
tediOtoto'dive into antiquity, and to ^ up 
ail Herodotus has told os of the puppet- 
showa^i^ w b> enumerate -What 


J Xaioian, or some one in bis name, hw aaid of 
j the Syrian mannikins; what Aristotle or 
Pindar have alluded to amongst the Greeks f 
or what Cicero, Ovid, and Livy have fte- 
scrilied, in speaking of the jaggleries of the 
priesthood'of old Home. The gods of Greece 
were puppets, and their prie^s pulled the 
strings. Even when Christianity' bt^n to ■ 
flour&h, its doctrines were sought to be 
inculcated through the senses of the igno¬ 
rant—and cluefly by cheating them. Imagea 
of saints—most frequently the image of 
the Vbgin Mary—were - so numerous, that 
the Eomish Church became, especially in Italy 
and Spain, one large establishment of puppets. 
Eeligion, argued the monks of the dark ages, 
must be symbolised; and the Churtdi of 
Home has never wholly departed from the 
iminoiidc. Indeed, it is from the efiigics of 
the Madouna, or "ITirgiii, that the tenu Mar 
rioiiiKittes i.s dei-ived. According to IKicangt*, 
the monkish Latin woi-d for the puppet re¬ 
presentative of the Virgin was “Mariola” 
■which has been fused, with Madonna, into 
Marlonnetto. 

Wooden saints were, in the middle ages, 
very much alive to all the iutei'ests of the 
good monks, their followers. They bent their 
beads, stvetched out their hands, and winked 
their eyes at ilieij* worshippers, (they have 
winked a modern wink or two, by the way,) 
whenever bowing, begging, or winking, was 
profitfible. They even walked out of their 
niches,—a feat at which the celebrated Vote 
fktiiio of Lucca was a great adept. As the 
public of eveiy age hav'c been always prone to 
believe “what tlicy see with their own eyes,” 
it is by no means astonishing to find that the 
miracles of this pcrqatetic puppet have been 
strongly attested. 

Puppets in that d.ay played tlie most pro¬ 
minent parts in processions. IVrliaps the 
most rciiowne<i procession in histmy was 
that which took place at the feast of fUie 
Virgin, in Venice. Tiiis was a festiviil in 
memory of twelve brides, who were, once 
upon a time, carried off by certain pirates 
of Trieste. The most attractlrq feature of 
the procession consisted of a dozen of the 
prettiest girls in Venice, who were fimhionaibly 
dressed, and were loaded with jewellery, real 
or mosa*; according to the state of the public 
exchequer. To centre upon these beauties' as 
much interest As possilile, they were after¬ 
wards comfortably married at the public cotIt. 
The financial rtfonuers ©f 'Venice, however, , 
eventually curtailed these sentimental sjdeo- 
dours, and limited tl»e> immber of beidf* to 
three. In the course of years, more stringoint 
economy saved the dresses, jewels, .*tod doweas 
of even three to the state: liv® Maty# were 
put down altogether, and nuppets eabstitoted. 
PuMic wit then effaced wMevto trato of chi* 
vslry remained in the p^ocdbmto, by <to^diiiig 
the term for these tambsr •v&jtos,'" Wwoateii 
Marias ,di Legm,) as A ndi^HBaie to all 
hard-featured and clumsy women. But, how- 
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ever aaat|^otiv« iitm 'woodisn fainaleB may] 
liave 'ifc is &ogca tke Marie di Ltgm' ' 
thi«(i.<6escoi^ ia a straight lin^ the Teritahlfl' 
Mmanetti, -who—we wMl give theaa so mudi; : 
wimonuoal entity—so long figured in the 
dramatu: Tspreseutations ef Italy, Spain, j 
'F rance, and England, and who are now again : 
brought forward in London for popular ap-. 
plause at the Adelaide Gallery, hi the^wther 
Arcade. 

These Marys must therefore he regarded 
08 great-great-great-grandmotbers in a direct 
line of the present generation of Italian 
.p\H»pets. Being out-of-door performer^ they 
were, by more modem tastes, considered 
not exactly I’espectahie. Consequently they 
yielded to a polite class of iierlormers, who 
traversed the stage in houses :ia legitimate 
as Drury Ijanc oi' Covout Gaiden, when both' 
were national theatres, iis the Acaddruic Fran- 
9 alse, or the Soala; the price of admission 
varying from about tbi’ce-iialfpence to three¬ 
pence. The jiuppet-show can boast of a 
copious literature. The first orthodox account 
•we Imvc of them ia written i)y Cardan, a 
learned pli^'siciim of I’avia, in a ti’oatise, De 
HuMUitate, published lu the year 1.5:10, at 
Nuremberg, the head-quarters of doll-ism. 
In discussing the experimeiua miiiinui, which 
form the subject of one of bis chapters, 
Cardan diiscribes two stataettex of wood, with 
yrhich a couple of Siciliiuis ticconqilished 
perfect mai-vels of art, by makmg them ilanoe 
upon a tight-rope, and perform as many 
tows de force its would fill the pockets of n 
dozen Acrobats. 

The legitimate puppets of the stage of this 
higher clws arc not to he considered sticks. 
Their breastsjaiid logs, indeed, am wooden, 
but their heads an! formed of ii more diguiliccl 
material, being modelled usually of ]iapier- 
uiache. Card, stuffed linen, or other fiexiblo 
materbil, is used in the manufactnro of their 
arms and legs. 1'hey ai'c ajjrlng-joiuted; and 
little loiuls of load in their bauds and feet 
enalde them to frisk vivaciously, without the 
hazard of being seized with unseasonable 
Bomersaults. ^ The Marionetti of Italy arc 
capable of hnything. What mimic man dare, 
they dare. Like the actors praised by Polo- 
nius, they shrink not from “ tragical, comical, 
historical, pastoral, or scene indivisLMe but 
they escltew the “ poem unlimited ; ’"for they 
know what the soul of wit is, and are brief. 
Their tragedy, however, during the short time 
it lasts, IS terrible; their fhroe, irresistible. 

■ They arc brilliant in opera, imposing iui 
military spectacle, overwhelming in ballet.' 
Bo seductive is their dandmg, that the Koman 
PoUoe require all wooden-legged Sylphides to 
be attired in sky-hlue inexpressibles—or their 
Managm-reqairesitiin defer^ce to the Police 
exactions as to Byl^ides of fiesh and blood. : 

the theatres f>f particnlar Italian towns, 
thciie ia, in genetol, a star among th^ piii{^ets, 
adaadiiig puppet, peculiar to At. 

Bmne the foyouriie actor used to be a certain. 



a cqqMi^sii < 1 ^ .maan bm-dering 
on sixty ; weU iwwabtod, and, 

though a lHyina^madh 'iipw|ba^.tod dock¬ 
ings of a Monsij^br. At 3iuUsa, \0iifota«io is 
the principal pmornter; abamoaj.^bo haa 
a 'batt provided for his wit in a bdwn Pied¬ 
montese clown, whose stage burfaeasds^^ in 
the passive voice; it l>eing his vocation tespfibr. 
At Naples, PuldneOa and ScaraiMta(da are 
■the wml-known favourites. In 'oS .'flShese; 
towns, and throughout Italy, the juppeto’kst 
only play in the sfreet and on the stage, bat 
also in the drawing-room ; being—te tiw an', 
ancient fornx of eulogy—.os well fitt^ to 
shine in private as hi pnbUo life. 

If we pass now from the Marionetti of 
Italy to those of S{)ain (in which country they 
go by tlu! name of Titeres), we find tliem stul, 
extremely popular out of doors, or in theatres; 
and still of clerical descent. Indeed, so large 
a proportion of the puppets still wear the 
costume of monks, that they are often, for 
llial reason, called, espedalty la Portiigal, 

‘‘ Good Prathers*” (Jioni fmies). Their 
mauagers iu Spain are generally foreigners, 
gipsies, or peope of low caste. The reader 
of “Don Quixote” will remember Mad*B 
Peter and his ape, with Don Gayferos and 
the fair Melisendra, King MaraUio and the 
Em-l'ieror Charlemagne, the Christian ehivahY 
and Moorish rabble; for the rout and ruin 
whereof, Sancho paid to Master Peter, as the 
value of the puppets, forty reals and three- 
quarters. Master Peter, it will not l>e for- 
gotteu, was a liberated galley-slave, by name 
Gines do Passamoiite. 

One of the first writer wlio .gave mi 
account of Spanish jrappets w.as a l^aaiaril, 
Francisco de Ubecla. who published m 160.S. 
His own great-grandfather had kept a 
puppet-show ; and of Mm Franchajo writes, 
that “ so complete an establislimeut as his, or 
one so well mounted, had never before been 
seen in Seville. My great-grandfather was a 
man of the very snuillest stature, scarcely 
taller than from the elbo’w' to the hand ; so ' 
that the only difference between himself naad 
his puppets, was, that he could speak without 
a proirq>ter. But, in the matter of speaking, 
he was first-rate, for his tongue was so wml 
hung, and his mouth was so large, that .^he 
could give utterance to twice as any¬ 

body dse.” This accomplished showman, was 
the slave of certain frailties, which.consunoetl 
his money; then ate up his mules; men forced 
him to sell his puppets, and, finally, toe very 
boaiAs belonging to bis show. At last, he fell 
sick, and became an inmate'nf » iiosiutal. 
While there, when at the point of deatli, be 
became raving mad, and fiincted himself oirc 
of his own puppets, to wit a Mill (for bullfights 
had been a p^t of his peiformance,) and that 
he, as a bull-puppet, was mdied upon to fight 
wjdh a stone cross in toe hosjntal yaxd, 
which hs -believed to be a pupfjet-dog. Ac- 
ooatongly, he charged it furiously, and died an 
toe amost.ofto^ (teiiriouB battle. 















ami put to 
fer^nty. Punch. 
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in the market-plaoe, <ff dogs and dancing survived; and no wppet-inan, during the 
monkeys. ♦ reign of Louis the Fourteenth, thought his 

The love of puppet-shows in Spain still snr- establishnieut complete without an ape so 
vives. Even the most aristocratic grandees, called. Notwithstanding his losSj Briochd 
with prodigious pedigrees, do not deem it coutinned to flourish with his^arionnettes; 
undignified to fill the pu)>pet theatres. One aud, in the siune year that tlie Tarttiffe made 
of the most •illustrioas French means, who its first appeanmce, Brioclifi was summoned 
was in Spain in 1806, i-elates that when he to amuse the Dauphin and hia little cuitrt, 
was present at a representation of Titeres, in at St. Germain. He continued there for the 
Yalencia, the impassioned and even turbulent space of six moiitbs, greatly to his individual 
excitement of the audience, half popular, half- profit. Despite certain attempts of no less a 
mistocratic, arrested his attention no less for- person than Bossuet, the celebrated bishop of 
clbly than the MiU'iuniiettes themselves. The Meaux, and tutor to the Dauphin, to “ put 
piece represented was the Death of Seneca,” him down ”—Brioche continued to dandle his 
and the hero, by order of Nero, was bled to puppets, until, full of yeara and honours, he 
death. The streams of blood wlilch flowed abdicated in favour of his sou Francis, whom 
fbom his ai-ms were ver^ cleverly imitated the Pai-isiaus familiarly termed Fauchon. 
by fhe motion of a red riband. An un- Boileau lja.s immortalised Fauchon in one of 
expected miracle closed the play. On the his poetical epistles, addressed to Bacine, in 
discharge of a miniature piece of artillery, 1(577. Fanchou, too, had friends at court; for, 
the pagan sage was rais»ed to Heaven, sur- when the commissary of police of the ijuartor 
rounded by a glory, in the midst of which, of St. Gerniaiu rAuxcii-oia prohibited him 
to the general satisfaction of the audience, he frotu exhibiting Ids Mariounettes iii that 
prouounced, in a tone of extreme peniteiiue locality, he obtained an order from the minis¬ 
and devotion, his adherence to the Chris- ter, Colbert, granting liiiii permission, in the 
tion faitli. name of the king, to pky on the spot he had 

In France, puppets liad the same.found- selected, 
atiun in religious feeling, as indeed our flesh- Still, the Briochijs were not without compe- 
and-blood dramatic representations had tition for public favour, sind the list of their 
throughout Europe. A play-bill, issued at rivals, which we could give, would be a 
Bheims, so lately as tlie year 177.'>, is thus long one. But the Murionnettes of the city 
set forth: “Explanation of the Cnivei-std were soon aftei-wards completely eclipsed 
Judgment, a Tragedy, by the Sieiir Ardax, of by the pupiiets which were annually exhibited 
Mount Lebanon. Tins piece will be composed in the suburbs at the great fairs of Saint 
of three thousand five hundred figm es, lu low Gerniaiu and Saint Laurent; and the direc- 
reliei^ which will lie made to shift and move tors of tliese establishments, cmboldeimd by 
accoitling to tlie intenlioii of the author, who success, went so far as to wage wm- upon 
has no omer object in view than that of edi- the regular theatres, and to associate real 
fying the public by an entertainment derived actors with their Mju’ionnettes. They bc- 
from Holy Writ.” We find, however, tliat, took tlieniselves to a habit of burlesquing 
ki the year 1584, secular jiuppels had already the ComMie Franqaise; jiarodying its chief 
regular tiieltres of their own in many parts pieces, aud exaggerating the ]ge.slures of 
of France. Their first masters of celeWity its actors. A literature of travesty was, 
in Paris were Jean and Fransois Brioch^ therefore, at this lime—^about one thou- 
fatherandsoUjWho enlivened the times of Louis sand swen hundred ami twenty—being 
the Fourteenth. Jean Briochfi, who was more- created Tor the puyipets, to the great horrdr 
over a tooth-drawer, exercised bis in-ol'ession in of the legitimate drsma, aud to the great joy 
Company witharemarkable ape, called Fagotin, of Paris. 

at the foot of the Pont Neuf, near the Porte For forty yeacs the Marionnettes throve on 
de Nesle, which still existed inl649. Briochfi, ,their wit; and when that w.as 'exhausted, wit * 
however, parted company with his ape shortly had come to be supergeded by magnifioenee. 
afteg this period, and for a very good reason ; Sieges and bombardments—such pieces as we 

K iate animal was killed by a mad- see at Astfey’s—and mechanical marvels, wego 
Cymiu lie Bergerac, who took it looked to as the chief sources of attraction. 

1 that Fagotin was a lackey who At length puppets became so much the ra^e, 
at him as he passed, whereupon that the great world, tirdfl' of, merely seeing , 
drew his sword aud ran the ape the strings pulled, took to^iulUng the strinm 
-body. Yet the mistake might themselves. Dancing dolls step^d from the 
«d to any irascible man, not abso- show and performed in private lue. Figures, 
lu^Sr mad ; tbr, in a burlesque poem that was called FaMim and Gmotint, were made of 
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co1ot] 9(>4 paKtetiottnli anti worked with 
etringe, origioated the tp^rshop olonns, 
and other SHp^c mod striag charaotera wbieU 
are twitched into conyHleious by the ehildreo 
of to-day. In Fwia, however, a little more 
than a century ^o, steady men (if steady 
men ever existed in Paris) carried them in 
their pockets. Sage magistrates pulled them 
out during morning visits, and filled up 
gaps in conversation by jerking their strings 
for recreation. Many epigrams were needed 
I before this folfy was cna^ away. One of 
them may be rendered thus ; 

A people frivolous and vein, 

Psiibu chose, then God to be; 

The iiuage well tUeii hearts mnj gain, 

Since they are tlie reality. 

The Salle Fonrrd, established by a pnppet- 
showman, was taken, a little more than hfty 
years ago, by Aiulinot, an opera singer, who 
had qiiairelled with his eolleagiies, and bur¬ 
lesqued them with a set of puppets, whicli 
became extremely popnlnr. He added to his 
perfoimance fudhts d"action, a dwarf, and 
other odd things ; defining, after a way, the 
nature of its ainiiscnienta, by calling his 
theatre the Ambigii Comiqiie. Tliat name 
the theatre still retains; although Audiiiot 
afterwards substituted children Jor his pup¬ 
pets. 

Marionnettes in France were, in fact, lalioiir- 
ing at last under a decline. They held their 
ground on the Boulevaids, where the meta- 
Tuorphoses of Arlequiii and those of Marl¬ 
borough (Mailbiook) pleased the people. 
Spasmodic efforts at revival need not be 
narrated; nor need we tell how puppets 
dying, held ground in ghostly form, as 
“ Ombres (7unoises,” moving shadows cast on 
an illuminated curtain. Latterly there has 
I been a faint revival; Piiiieh is still to be seen, 
on ihle days, in the Ohamps Elysdes. 

Travelling home to England, we find the 
origin of jiuppets dating before the lleforma- 
tioii, and their management oiiginating ex¬ 
actly in the same manner as that of their 
priest-managdll brethren in Fiance and Italy, 
j In our country, they have usually gone by the 
' name of “pnp[)ets,” whicli appeal's first in onr 
literature (where it is spelt "popets”) in 
Cliauoer’s “Bime of Sir Tojkis.” Puppet 
comes from the Latin pvpa, doll. Tlie ati- 
ciont fondness for these little actors leaves its 
trace in the terms of emleani^ent applied to 
* ofaildren. TheTlomans fondled their babies to 
the exclamation “pupij/i / ” English mothera 
soothe them with “ iwippet,”—^tlie old form ex¬ 
pressive of a pure and simple pleasure. Our 
subsequent more humorous and satirical enjoy¬ 
ment of Marionnettes lives in the moi'e modem 
I form “puppet,” when we apply it to some 
representatives in yarlianreu^ or other pei'sou 
who is said to be the mere instrument of 
another’s will. ' 

At the time of the Elizabethan dramatists, 


the name and puppets was 

established. Thqy, had idM # .^at 
anotlier very oommM ipoifKHis.” In 

the “Two Gentlemen of VnprtHV” Shkhspeare 
uses both words in a singls OM < 

“ 0 excellent Motion 1 0 exceeding Puppet! ” 

Beaumont and Fletcher, also, in the 
“Pilgrim”: 

“Nothing but motion, 

A puppet pilgnin." 

And Ben .Tonson, in the “ Rilent Woman,” 
makes Epicene say, “ Why, did you think you 
had married a statue, or a motion only—one 
of the French puppets, with the eyes turned 
with a wire?” Another name for these 
small characters was “ Mammets.” The sort 
of drama most performed by tho puppets, after 
they had got out of church, is illustrated by 
a showman in Ben Jenson's “Bartholomew 
Fair,” wlio says to his friends, “ O ! the 
motions that 1, Tjanthorn Lcatherhead, have 
given liglit to, in my time, since my master 
Pod* died! Jerusalem was a stately thing, 
and so was Nineveh, and the City of 
Norwich; but the Gunpowder Plot, there was 
a get penny ! T have presented that to an 
eighteen or twenty pence audience nine times 
in an afternoon.” Other puppets took higher 
flights ; and “Julius Gmsar ” and “The Duke 
of Guise ” were in the repertory of “ tragical 
puppet-] ilays,” or, as Jfekker says, were 
“acted by mammets.” Tho Icdtimists in 
France, thus pinclied by wooden rivalr}', 
went to law; in England tlioy took to scolding. 
That was in vain. The motion-men made for 
themsel ves jiermanent abodes,at Paris Garden, 
on Holboni Bridge, in Fleet Street, at Eltbain, 
at Brentfonl, and elsewhere; and people came 
from distances to see tliem. Pnantaste 
declares, in “ Cynthia’s Bevel,” that siio 
would, “as a country gentlewoman, keep a 
good bouse, and come up to town to soe the 
Motions.” 

When tho Puritans put down the regular 
drama, puppets escaped the iuteislict; and on 
the restoration of the legitimists, the old. 
jealousy of imitation-sticks against real wood 
returned with them. In 1(576, the two Boyal 
Companies, then playing together in Dorset 
(vardens, petitioned tlie King to remove the 
puppet-show esLablisheil at that time in their 
neighbourhood ;—where Cecil Street now 
stands. About t ho periiKl of the Bevolution of 
1G88, Punch eulei'ca tho country. Mr. Payne 
Collier declai'os ins entry to have been simul- 
taneons with that of William of Orange. 'Hie 
“ amusing vagaliond ” soon found a biograplien 
in Addison, at the lime when he was fellow 
of Magdalen, who celebrated all bis deeds and 
virtues in a Latin poem. 

The glory of puppets ia widely diffused 
tlirough our ikiglish literature. Addison 
and Steele wrote much of them. Tlie first 

• Captain Pod one of onrfiistpnpppt-oJiovtnea. 
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ftUnstQii in the Tatler to Eugli^k Marion- 
s«|tBS is in the Bomber «at jih« 26d]i 

May, I'yoSi where a fic^hlons predteoesaor 
-'if is thus sfjoken of Bsoraband, 

ad famous for her iugeuious pQ]3f«t-B£ow, has 
^et up a shop in tlio Exchange, where she 
sells her little troop under the term of ‘jointed 
babies.’” Pewel, tlm pappet-showmau, is the 
perpetual theme of Steele and Addisou. This 
.autocrat of the wooden world acquired a great 
Imputation at Bath. It was while Pow el was 
I delighting his invalid audiences hi Ihnt ancient 
I city, that Steele engaged with him In a dcti- 
! tioioB controversy,, under the assumed name 
j (which, he borrowed from Swift), of Isaac 
BkkerstafL “I would have him to know,” 
says Steele, in the Toiler, uumlier Farty-fowr, 
“ that i cw look beyond his wires and know 
very w<dl.the whole trick of his art; and that 
it is Willy by these wires that the eye of the 
spectatiur is cheateil, and hindered from 
Reeins; that there is a thread on one of 
Puaw’s chops, which di-aws it up, and lets it 
at the discrotion of tlte said Powel, who 
stan^ behind and plays lilii:^ and makes him 
^ak saucily of bis betters.” Of the liccuso ' 
of language in which Poneh indulged, Steele 
speaks in the following number. His priu> 
dpaJ design was, no doubt, to throw ridicule 
uiion the oorabrovei'sy which, at that time, 
raged between. Dr. Hoadley and Bishop 
Blaekall; but, by cboosiug Mr. Powel .'udhI’ his 
jmiq^ts to illustrate the quarrel, he acci¬ 
dentally rendered good service to the cause ; 
I of the Marionnettos. After asserting that 
I “ all sorts of wood and wire were made for 
I the use and benefit of man,” and that he 
i has “ an unquestionable right to ft-ame, fashion, 

; and put them together as. he pleases,” Mr. 

[ Powel is made to say: "1 order you to 
j haudLs only these two propositions, to which 
i our dispute may be reduced:—the fii'st, 
j whetbei' I have not an absolute power, wheu- 
! ever I {dease, to light a pipe with one of 
j Punch’s legs, or wai-m my lingers with his 
j whok carcass ? The second, whether the 
; Devil would not be ia Punch, should he, by 
word or d^d, oppose nay sovereign will and 
pleasure i 

This Buprosed coatrover^ was very advan¬ 
tageous to Powel; for, in 1710, be made his 
apyieanuioe iu London with his troim, rein- 
fwced by the addition of Doctor Paustus. 
His success was such as to make his theaJu'e a 
. couiiter attraction to tlie Italian Opera, with 
jNicoUni as the priucipal singer. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, Powel established himself under 
the httle.PLazza, in Covent Carden, on the side 
opposite St. Paul’s church ; and here he set 
hp .'‘^jWttingtou and his Cat,” against “Ei- 
I nm4o ifltd Armida.” Steele, in the Spectator, 

] makes .the imdertaker of St. Paul's lay a 
wbitnaietd' eam^aint against Powel, asserting 
that, twee he brought Punch to that locality, 
tlte uhdMi!H^toa hw lost hJs only two cuatoi^ 
era on, we$k-daj^ who used to pay Mm six- 
I pence apMce for pteoing them ha. pews; smd he 


'expresses a faop^ that Punch may he made to 
|choo(» ksa caaoniCal hours fo4has pcilfonar 
'luiee, as “ Mr. Powel has always, a mil oMir' 
Igregatiou, while we have a very tfaia iNmaet” 
ia the same paper, SAeele agaiB introduces 
Puwel: Qostrastifig his peifoTstBiiees with 
those at t^ Opent. Animals had a ran at both 
theatres. “ llte/^arrows; and chaffiadbes at 
the llaymarket fly, as yet, very iiregolarfy over 
the stage; and, instead of perching on the 
trees, aitd performuig their parts^ tliese young 
actor’s either get into tlie gaUeriee, or pat out 
the candles ; wheivas Mr. Powel has so weiQ 
disciplined his pig, tliat, in the first scene, he 
and Punch dauee a miauet together. I am 
informed, however, that Mr. Powel resolves 
to excel his adversaiies in their own way; 
'and introduce larks iu his next opera of 
Susanna, or Innocence Betrayed,’wliich will 
he exhibited next week, with a pair of new 
elders.” 

Powel’s most famous plays wore “ The 
Cliildrenin the Wood,” “ King ijfadud,” “ Priai" 
Bacon and Friar Bungay,” “ Bobm Hood! and 
little John," “Mother txoose,” and “ Mother || 
Shipton.” Ill th© Sjiectator, for January 
17th, 1711-12, it is relatwl that, a short tim© 
before the rupture with Franco, tlie English 
ladies received the fasldona from Pa,ris by 
means of a jointed baby, divssed in the height j 
of the imde, which was.tbrwai'ded every Hdonth 
to Loudon. 

The most celebrated of PoweTs enccessors 
vrere Kussell and Charlotte Cliarke, the 
daughter of Colley Cibber. The lady opened, 
a great piippet-sliow hi 1737, at the Tenuis , 
Court, in James Street, Haymaiket; but 
her own conduct compelled her to abandou 
the s|ieculatiou, and to take service with , 
her rival, Russell, irho paid lier a guinea 
arday as his stage-manager. Between this 
date and the conimenceuient of the reign | 
of George the. Thiiil, Pimdi fought his J 
way to immense favour with the public. I 
In 17fi3 the Fantoccini came from Italy, ] 
and fluctuating as their popularity may 1 
have been, it is at any rate a fcathcir in i 
their cap that they excited the jealou^ of j ^ 
Dr. Johnson. ' i' 

If more allusiims to our English classical 
Kteratuxe were requisite to give pupjiets their 
litcraiy-due, we might reprodnee Swift's 
apostroplie to Stretch, the owner of the 
iMblin Mariomjettes—quote Melding’s Tom 
Jones—and show, from one of his earlier !; 
Mays, “The A^jithoFs Faroe,how he pro¬ 
duced bodily upon, the stage, a puppet-show * 
called “ The Measure;^ of the Towa.” We 
might also tell of the puppets that Burke and 
Goldsmith went to see in Panton Street, 
Haymarket, and of the aigumest which en¬ 
sued at supper; «9(Mng with ap act of ima- 
Ming by Goldsmith, to desumitrate 
plui^ vaulting cd'the piu^eta; and wMch 
was suddenly arrested by the bcuiaing' ofl his 
own dea# shlin, , 

From that dhy to thh^ the popblto% of 
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puppets ^adnally deeliaed; but “whSuthiugs 
are at uie worst, they mend,” says an old 
inn»verb» As wS have already hiuted, an 
SagUah mana^r has opened in Ltmdon a 
theatre of Manonuettes, wluch again promises 
to put the flesh and blood performers on 
their beet legs. The new poppet theatre is 
elegantly fitted up, and perfectly appointed. 
Considering the taste for fun prevailing in 
this country, and looking back to the past 
history of puppets, we see reason to expect 
for the pi'eseut company a great success, if 
it be shrewdly mansged. The performances 
which have already been given, have proved 
a good beginning. Ve will not siiy that 
even the riiost juvenile part of the audience 
are cheated into the belief that the puppets 
ore real flesh and blood; for there is a certain 
huwering indecision when they make tlieir 
first apjiearauce—a spasmodic twitching which 
accompanies their actions, and a sooietliiug 
lietween sailing and staggering in their de- 
I»arturea, which sugge-sts to the spectatoi-s 
tliat they ai'e not altogether voluntary agents. 
But this is a }>art of tiie humour and drollery 
of such perform.'Uices. 

The stage-manager (“Mr. Albany Brown ” in 
the bills) poasesses an atlv.antage which is not 
enjoyed by the other members of Iris com¬ 
pany—^that of being able to ogle, to drop bis 
jaw, to elevate his Iwows, .and to bow with a 
hesitating grace peculiar t«) Albany Browns. 
Censorious spectators will be prone to accuse 
him of occasional attacks of ddirinm Wenum. 
However, like the other puppets, he combines 
this quality with a subdued energy—like a 
volcano kept down by extraorcliuaiy pressure 
—tliat is uncommonly imposing. 

The dancei%gesticulatc with tho indecisive 
fierceness of dreamers. Tliey can knock them¬ 
selves against nothing, with a Aolicmcnce which 
pulp faces and sawdust limbs only can achieve. 
There is one geiitlenmu who appears in the 
course of the evening, a Monsieur Alexis 
• Moiiiller, whose entrechats are suirerb ; while 
his aplomb equals anything ever executed by 
Vestris. Monsieur Sifflem*, who diuices a 
sailor’s horn^pe in a nautical ballet, double¬ 
shuffles, heSs and toes, “splits” and rocks, 
with wonderful verisimilitude. Madenioi.selle 
Rose Chusse is sciirecly inferior in salta¬ 
tory proficiency: her pirouette 1% one of 
the finest things visible east of tho Hay- 
market. Such is her enthusiasm fur her art, 

. tliat, in moments of sublime excitement, she 
^ actually pirouettes with both’feet In the air— 
a movement that brings down peals of ap- 
fdause. , 

Despite the little peculiarities we have 
pointed out—^peculiarities observable in the 
highest art of the Foreign Marionetti stage 
. f*-4he diramatis pmonoB of the Adelaide Gal¬ 
lery give excellent promise. lUustrating the 
coiiveariosalities of what & left of our stage; 
goo^^omoivedly repunduciag the (hnpmouest 
faults of our worst actors; hrttii^‘'us' in our 
(thdahrically spelak.mg) pet weak places; and 


pointing, besides, the jokes and follies of the 
day; the Mariopaettes may render good droll 
service. 


CHIPS. 

I^OX-HUNTINO. 

Fox-httntixo, I maintain, is entitled t® be 
considered one of the tine arts, standing some¬ 
where between mnsic and dancing., For 
“ Tally-ho!” whatever the .simply sentimental 
or severely philosophical critics may say to the 
coiitrivry, I claim the honours of a House¬ 
hold Word, redolent of air, exercise, good- 
humour, and all the “ jwotry of motion,”' 
which, like the feivourite evening gun of colo¬ 
nising orators, Itoitons have “ cairied round 
tlie world.” The plump mole-fed foxes of 
the neutral ground of Gibraltar have beard 
the jolly cry ; it lias been echoeil back from 
the rocky hills of our isLand possessions in the 
Medilerruueiui; it has startled the jackal on 
the mountains of* tlie Cape, and his red 
brothel' on the burning plains of Bengal. The 
wolf of the pine forests of Canada has heard 
it, cheering on tbx-hounds to an unerpial con¬ 
test ; and so has the dingoe of Australia, 
creeping over the golden jdains of Bathurst, 
and the bounding kangaroo of Tasmania. 

In our native land “ Tally ho! ” is shouted 
and welcomed in due season by all conditions 
of men ; by the ploughman, holding hal’d his 
startled colt; by the woodman, leaning on his 
axe before the half-feUed oak; by bii-d-boys 
from tile tops of leafless trees. Even Dolly 
Dumpling, as she secs tho “ red rogue ” flash 
befoi’e her market-cart, in a deep-banked 
l.uie, stops, paints her whip, and in a shrill 
treble screams “ Tallyho ! ” 

Aral when at full speed tlie pink, green, 
brown, and black coated followers of any of 
the iiuiety packs which our islands maintain, 
sweep through a village, with what intense, 
delight the whole population turu out! Young 
mothers stand at the doors, holding up theit 
crowing babies ; the genei’al shopkeeper, with 
his customer, adjourns to the street; the 
windows of the school are covered with flab, 
tened noses; the parson, if of the ri^t tort, 
smiles blandly, and waves his hand from the 
porch of the vicarage to half-a-dossen friends ; 
while the surgeon pushes on his galloway amd 
joins for hali-au-nour; all the little boys 
holla in chorus, and run on to open gates 
without expecting sixpence. As for the far¬ 
mers, those who do n^ join the hunt criticise 
the horse-flesli, speculate on the probable price 
of oats, and tell “ Missis ” to set out the big 
round of beef, the bread, the cheese, and get 
ready to draw some strong al^—“ in cose of 
a riieck, some of the genwmen might like 
lunch as they came bac^” 

It is true, amoi^ the fire thousand who 
follow Idle hoands daily in the huntingseason, 
there are to be ibuiid, as among most medleys 
of five thousand, a certain nunuxir of fools and 
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bratcsB—mere aninialu, deaf to the music, blind 
to fliejUving ^etry of nature. To puoU men 
hunting is a piece of fashion or vulgar excite¬ 
ment. But bring hunting in comparison with 
other amusements, and it will stmd a severe 
test. Are you an admirer of sceneiy, an 
amateur or artist? have you traversed Greece 
and Italy, Switzerland and Norway, in search 
of the picturesque ? You do not know the 
beauties of your own country, until, having 
hunted from Northumbeidand to Cornwjill, 
you have viewed the various comities under 
the three aspects of a fox-hunter’s day—the 
“ morning ride,” “ the run," and “ the return 
home.” The morning ride, slowly l>acing, 
full of expectation, your horse pleased as 
youroelf;. sharp and clear in the gray atmo¬ 
sphere; the leafless trees and ‘white farm¬ 
houses stand out; Hie gorgeous pheasant 
feeds rapidly in the neighhouriug fields; the 
partridge cowers in the fallow, under clods of 
its own colour; the tni.st hangs on the hills 
in the horizon. With eagey eyes you take all 
in ; nothing escapes you ; you have cast off 
care for the day. How pleasant and cheerful 
everything and every one looks! Even the; 
cocks and hens, scratching by the road-side, 
have a friendly air. The turnpikc-uian relaxes, 
in favour of your “ pink,” his usual grimness. 
A tramping woman, with one child at her 
back and two running beside her, asks cha¬ 
rity ; you suspect she is an iinjwstor, but she 
looks cold and pitiful; you give her a shilling, 
and the next day feel glad you did so. To your 
mind the well-cultivated land looks beautiful. 
In tlie monotony of ten acres of turnips, you 
see a hundred pictures of English farming 
life-^well-fed cattle, good wheat craps, and a 
little barley for beer. And not less beautiful 
is the wild gorse-oovered moor : never to be 
.reclaimed, I hope; when the wiry, white- 
headed, bright-eyed huntsman sits motionless 
on his old white hoi-se, surrounded by the 
. pied pack—a study for Landseer. 

But, if the morning ride craate unexecuted 
cabinet pictures and unwritten sonnets, the 
“find” run, the following along the brook- 
interscctedvale, up (he steep hill, through 
woodlands, parks, and villages, shewing you 
in bye-ways little gothic churches, ivy-covered 
cottages, and nooks of beauty you never 
dreamed of, alive with startled cattle and hila¬ 
rious rustics, how delightful it is 1 And, talk 
of q)ic poems, read in bowers or at firesides, 
what poet’s description of a battle could make 
tli^luod boil in delicious excitement, like a 
seat on along-striding hunter, clearing every 
obstacle with firm elastic bounds, holding in 
si^ht without gaming a yard on the flying pack, 
whEe the tip of Eeynard’s tail disappears over 
thd* wall at the top of the hill. And, lastly, 
tired, successful, hungry, happy, the return 
home, wheh the shafles of evening^ closing 
round, give a fantastic, curious,' mysterious 
aspect to fiMttiliar rosd-side objects 1 Loosely 
loun^g on your saddle, with half-closed eyes, 
you almost dream—the gnarled trees grow 


into giants, cottages into ci^tles, ponds 
into lakes. Tlie maid of the inn is a lovely 
rincess, and the bread and cheese she 
rings (while, without dismounting, yon let 
your thirsty horse drink his gruel) tastes 
more delicious than the finest of tor- 
tureil goose's liver that ever tempted the 
ap|>et)te of a humane, anti-fox-hunting, poet- 
critic after a long night of opeiw, ba}mt, and 
chamjiagne-puncb. i 

Are you fond of agriculture ? You may sur- j 
vey all the progress and ignorance of an agri¬ 
cultural district in rides across country, and i 
you may sound the depth of the average agri- • 
cultural mind while trotting fix>m cover to (i 
cover. Are you of a social disposition 1 What 11 
a fund of information is to be gathered from j \ 
the acquaintences made, returning home, after 
a famous day, “thirty-five minutes without a jjj 
check.” In a word, fox-hunting affords exer- 'p, 
CISC and healthy excitement, without head- i; 
aches or heartaches, without, late hours, witli- 'i 
out the terrible next mornings that follow so 
many town amu.sements. Fox-hunting draws 
men from towns, jiraniotcs a love of country if 
life, fosters skill, courage, temper. A Viad- t 
tempered man can never be a good horse- , 
man. , 

To the right-minded, as many feelings of ; 
thankfulness and pr.aise to the Giver of all ■ 
good will arise, sitting on a fiery horse, sub- ; 
duwl to courageous oltedience for the use of ! 
man, while surveying a pack of hounds ranging , 

an autumnal thicket with fierce intelligence, ' 
or looking down on a late moorland, broken > 
up to fertility by man’s skill and industry, as ! 
in a solitary walk on the sea-shore, or on s 
Highland hill. ' 

Am 1 an enthusiast, yon ask ? Perhaps I 
am. And what does the Fox think of it—^^ 
do you ask ? 1 don’t know. 1 speak as 
Fox-Hunter. t 


FEAGMENT OF A POET'S LIFE. 

Wk 1)iil thee welcome, little hook, 

With thy Bweet tnles luiil pleasant dreams r 
Tell us where learned the Poet these? 

In tlic still nompimy of trees, 

And walerlHlls and streams ? 

Not*o. The city's heavy lur 
Made I’oetry n drooping bird, 

Whose voice, kmid the stormy din, 

Singing his very heart within, 

At times he scarcely hegrd. 

Whence did he catch pie hues to paint . 

The eveiiing sky, the cloud’s soft fold ? 

Sure, o’er the pages touched so well, 

Home moonlight’s trembling silver fell. 

Some sunset sprinkled goldl 
s 

He painted but iltp dear lost skies, 

'Neadi which in childlKm he hod play'd; . 
And Itove and Memory o-’er ihe^ ipeeyr ' 
A gtety NalUTo never kn^,; • 

Without tlieir holier tad. 
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cotmteaancfi, stem of mtoti. He wore shoes, first class. We remember him well: ineorri- 
aiid was adtlictwl to strou^y perfumed simff. giWy anuffy, iaoonceivaWy dirty, prodigiously 
He never taught anything faimaelf'; but learned. He positively est 'boou—grasped 
wowhi cOrne in while we were droning over them fiercely—knawed at tb«& leaves and 
our lessons, and listen, with hia head cocked covers—wrenched the leamii^ from them, as 
a little ou one, shie, and with his fat finger it were. He had a greasy old Homerj printed 
gently scratehing one ear, aa though he knew at Amsterdam, in sixteen hui^rsd andthirty, 
all that had been said, ami even all that wiis on wliich he constantly sat dnr ing school 
coming. We thought him a monument of hours,which he read, or rather devoured, in re-, . 
learning wisdom, and wit ; but wo have creation-time—which he hugged convulsively 
gi-own sceptical on that subject now, and are under his arm at other seasons—with which 
very mu^ afraid that we showkl not he un- we are seriouslyofopinion that he slept. When 
just to him if wo were to wiy that he was a he explained a passage to you, he pinched 
good-natured, decently intelligent, but some- you fiercely, or twined his long fingers in 
what illiterate man (striving, however, to get your garments, lie was dreadfuUy uaishaveu, 
the beet masteiafor his boys and to do his duty and liis lonm unkempt, greasy hair, fell strag- 
Ipr them generaJly). He reprimandod us ocea- gling over Uie collar of a coat tliat was more 
siojudly itt a loud sonornua voice, pulling our greasy stiU. It will be a long time before we 
ears and mpplBg our knuckles; but he never shall forget him, his learning, his dirt, his 
beat na without a cause, nor staiwed us, nor scared e.ager face, ami hia large gold spectacles, 
cheated us; and the remembrance we have of He had a tender' heart, for all his fierce 
him now, has more of love and of regi'et about aspect, though : and the boys loved him. The 
it than ol' the fear, and horror, and disgust great Gogo was gentle with him j and Madame 
trith. which the baix* recollection of a school- Uogo forbore to scold wl^ he lost (as ho was 
master insures us sometimes. always losing) his pockef lhaudkerchief. Once 

M. Oogo wae married : hia wdfe was a wc were telling him, iOi’jrtBf'boykh way, what 
targes, vulgar, tendei'-hearted, ilidusti-ioas, our idea of human haf^Whs was: a pretty 
KormiuKly matron, who physicked, sfjolderl, white cottage, gi-cen trdlis work, a vine, and 
jMtted, and took care of the boys indefatigably. a fio wer-garden, “ 1 have possessed them,” he 
Though her husband was rich, she had not said; and the gold spectacles were dimmed, and 
the slightest pride, were it not that, indeed, of two rivulets meandered down the dirty cheeks, 
owning that her parents were small cul- He took us, we rememl)er, too, one whole 
iivators—peasants, in fact—new,-Caen. Twice holiday, to visit his mother, a grand old lady, 
Siryear these good people used to pay her a at a real spinning-wheel, and with hair 
visit; the father, a greydiaired, apple-faced glossier and whiter than the flax she was 
agricukurist, in a cap with a green sliade, 8])iniiiiig. Some dim recollection have we of 
gold ear-rings, an elaborately emlH'oidered some half-uttered sentences, which, putting 
bioHse, and sabots; the mother, a regular this .and that together, as boys wilt do, 

“ bomwftmmt de Mormandk,” in coarse-ribbeil, created an impression on our mind that ho bad 
worsted atockiugs, a la<« aprott, a Normandy another inane besides Th^mrcl—a name as^ 
or emhehoisefOi astonishing loftiness, and noble, perhaps, as NoaiUes-Noailles, or Rohan^ 
btwing tW never-fuiling umbrella. The days Rochfurt; and tliat fire and sword, the 
for comLag were the Jour de tim, when M. guillotine, and an unthankful prince, had 
mvoriably presented his fether-in-law had something to do with hia unhappiness, 
wiim a loaf of wlate sugar; and Madame his learning, and his dirt. 

Oogo’s fotfl day, on which occasion the ohl Mr. Lacrosse reigned supreme in the second 
lady^vw Mted to bring her ilaughter her class. He was a scaly, liard-foatured, angular 
patfW Baiat, ia gilt ^ngerbread. The head sori of man, full of hard geometrical problems, 
of the PensioB Gtogo had also a daughter—wliieli he was always working ‘out on the 
eoutelly maideD, with, whom we were all, trf hirge class-room black board, for our edifioar 
course,, despertdely iu love; bat whoy to our tion, and in secret, on bits of broken slate, for 
meat grief^ beeanae a Seeuv de GheiriM, Also, tiis own. In his geological formation, cha& 
he. had a son, a brown-fooed little ragamnifin, had decidedly the best of it. His fingers, 
called Desh-i, but generally known by the hair, and costume were always thickly pow- 
name of “ Lily,.” on the hiem a mn lucendo dered with that substance; if a boy oifonded 
finaeiple, wc suppose. We used to admire hint, he chalked bis name np.ou the wall, er , 
irith fond fear the Spartan inrpartiality of behind the door; if he wished to instruct 
M, Gego, in nulling lily’s ears, placing others, or to amuse hj^self, be still conthra- 
bm <m a iHrean-and-water diet, and causing ,allT chalked. 

him to stand in the corner whenever he bad ' The third class was gowemed by mild 
rendered himself liable to these penal jman, whose hair was red, and whose name 
fiiotimuk ! was Monfflet. To hk care werei ooofided the 

We had three rerideut maetera oS the tbree ‘very little boys—4he aarnthe Pet»> 

di&ratt olsswm of the school and a clasateal mem Gego^ we esMed , tlv)^ He dja^Ced 
umster, wha saw that the b^ got up their foitieiiiL'jK^ was report^ to hove wilier 
cidlege exerrams, and attended to. them maa* caase w parents wouM not allaw htwi to W 
rally. lUL Thinkrd was the master ^ the> 'appresttieed to a habr-dreassr. He eaidm^ 
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voared, ml^i laudable tbough u&rewarded words, “ God-dam,” and “ Boabifto Iwlb of 
perseverance, ixt eoltivate a monstacbe; but, which they perm^ed iu attaching sigtilhoa- 
after nine aiQOiths’ endeavours,failing lament- tious- utterly irreconciiUddei with their real 
ably, he resigned his situatioii, and we saw me(miag,aud which theydel^tod in applying 
him. no-raom, tuns, as‘'a species of reproaeh Ibr our Bri- 

Ass to the ekssical master, M. Qalofrache, tannie origui, personally and o^ensively. 
the less said of him, we ai’e afraid, the better. The dancmg-master’s name we.' tarjget ; we 
He was a scholair of cousideralke acquire- remember hkn only as “ €c*im A dhaw,” he 
laeuts, but erratic to the extent—so. the being in the habit of iuuiuhitmg the eeluions 
report ran among the boys—of having his hair of the newsfmpers, and steacilliing the walls 
curled, ^d of going to baMs every night (he did of Paris with an anuoaucemei^ bearing that 
net^eepwrithuithewalboftheEstabrcshineat Itearling. Me liad an iiumeuse golden or gilt 
Gogb). He was continually humming refr«im snuff-mx^ and told us, in the intervals of the 
of vaudeville cmjAta, when he tiiould have PmtordU and the Cmcdier mul, genteel anec- 
been attending to our sciuining. M. Gogo dotes of the aristocracy, and particular^ of a 
once discovered a cruadied rose and a bMst mythical personage, one Kiu," tine frieW of 
doux on pink note-paper, between the leaves the Prince Eegent of Britain, and tor a long 
of his Greek Gradus; so, between these and |)eriod of time the arbitier elHtfantwrvm <» 
other misdeeds, lie came to ahiuue. Contra- Britain. 'We conjecture lie ninsl have meant 
Uictory rumoura were current as to what Edmund Kejui. He, Coura tfe danse, was a 
became of him after his Hegira or digbf. (£ir worthy man, and had an excellent method of 
he bolted in tlabt to his washerwoman, :uid to teaching a boy to walta well. He waltaed 
several of the senior boys). Some averred with tlie patient himself, ami wlnenever lie 
that he had become a tight-rope dancer at made a lalse step, tfod inexorably on bis toes, 
one of the small Boulevard Theatres ; others. So at last the boy got sore and sure-footed, 
that he had offered himself as a substitute for lCaui.niei’oii,the pro&ssos of miusicand singing, 
the conscription, and had joined the banner only merits a iiasstBg word. He was remark- 
of his country in Algiers. able for wearhig oraarge-eoloured pantaloons^ 

ITiere were, besides tlieae masters, or jrrth and was iusufi'erably vain. We rather liked 
femiira, as they were more politely shybii, him; &r so.■won as.he sat down to the piano, 
certain unhappy men, called pious, martyrs, so sure w.^ he to burst forth into vocal and 
whose lamentable duties consisted in waitch- instramental illustration of one of the imoam- 
ing the boys during their hours of recreation; merable romances he had composed; and 
in aceonipawying them when tliey went out while he pounded and howled, we played odd 
walking, and seeing that they did not eat too and) even. 

ntiKth sweet-stuff; in conducting them to bwl, Our daily life at Monsieur Gogu’s! First, 
to. the bath, and to church ; in hict, in being there w;is the Belt A dreadful bell it wa& 
their assiduous overlookers, guides, philoso- Loud of utterance, harsh, jangling, fierce 
phers, friends, and slaves. They bad a hard of tone. Weliateilit; for it rang us to bed 
life of it, tliose poor vioiu —^youug men, mostly the first night we were left at school—a niglit 
%f some education, nut without means ; they dsiguerreotypod with paiuM minuteness, and 
tyrannised over the little boys ; they sue- marked with tlie blackest of stones, in oui’, 
cumbed ignomiuiously, and cringed dolefully, and in most hoi’s’ minds. The- wwful change 
to the bigger ones ; tins director Gogo snubbed from the soft couch and gentle nurturing of 
them.; the partner of his joys openly and home; the gtaitie hands that drew the cur- 
blatai^y bullied them. They were the un- tains; the kind voices that bade us good 
clean things.—^the Farias of the Pension. night; to the hard pallet, damp, mouldy 

Pardon us, oh reiuler! if we have been atmosplicre, bare floor; the bedfellow who 
somewhat tdb‘diffuse regarding the executive kicked you, and deprived yon of your legiti- 
staff of the establishment. But from the mate share of counterpane; the neighbour »1 m 
H i«a ye shall know the things. Let ns linger pelted you with hard substances ; the faP’O^ 
for a moment to give a line to J^gurtha boy in the corner, who reviled you and moefced 
Willoughby,. LHB., Baclielier-es-Arts of the you sorely, not through any special deed of 
University of France, and Bfofessor of the your own,, but because you. were a “new boy;” 
English laiDguage and literatnre. He came and in the inorning tli« cruel bell,-—ding-a- 
twine a week, mud was the l{ngUsh master, ding-dong, ding-ariBi^-ilong, it went ruth- 
*W« looked at him os something connected ilessJiy, remorselessly, uneeaeiugly, as it seemed, 
with home, thoa|^ he |;ad been in France so It hnng cloec to that portioa of the wall 
long, that he ^ke French much better than, touched; by our bed-head ; and at. five o’clock 
English, and could eveh have taught, we think, every morning, snnuaer and vrinter, it wol^ 
tlie-fonaer language better than the latter. He us feom dreams of mothers and sisters fiu’ 
had a sufiicieutly numerous class, the menih away in the British Iriands, to the stern 
hers of whitdi weref supposed to study the realities of a strange school; It pealed again 
tongue inife most resondite brou^os, in five minutes, to remind da of the necessity 


expveadive 


any boy j 
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tories was punielied. Pass over tbe moist Iay{b> 
toiy, where, shivering, we endeavoiired to turn 
incfomitable taps, and to molliQr unsoffeen- 
able soap. Pass over tiie five naiputes post 
in the refectory for ^prayers (how sincerely, 
though undevoxjtly, we used to wish it was 
for breakfast, where a Pater noster, an Ave 
Maria, and a Pro peccatis were said by the boy 
who had it in rotation to do so). Pass over 
these, and come with us to our class-rooms— 
long, bare, desk-furnished, map-hung galleries; 
the only difference between winch and 
English school-rooms was, that the masters 
had pupils instead of desks, and that one ex¬ 
tremity of the apartment was garnished with 
a huge black board.called the “t(Meau,”ovi 
one side of which hung a sponge fastened to a 
string, and on the otlier a Ikix of pieces of 
chalk.* 

We confess we never could manage the 
befor^breakfast lea8on.s, to which, from six 
till eight, we were daily doomed. In summer 
we sighed for a run in the fields ; in winter 
^he attention due to our Cte-sars and Virgils 
was wofully disturlied by attempts to keep our 
fingers wanned by blowing on them. There 
I was a stove situated very uearly at. the top or 
1 post of honour of the claw ; and we are auaid 
tW our occasional feievation to the post of 
jl “ first boy” was duo more to our love of 
I warmth than to our love of learning. At 
! eight—after more, though briefer, prayer—^we 
j at^oumed in joyous file to tlie refectory, 

I where to each boy was served a capacious 
bowl, holding about a quart of hot milk, into 
whicii was poured about a gill of coffee. With 
this we were entitled to take literally as mnch 
bread as ever we chose; large hunches of the 
staff of life, cut from loaves bearing a strong 
resemblance, in size and sluipe, to cart-wheels, j 
being assidnoasly handed about iu baskets, 
j Twen^ minutes were allowed for this meal; 

! then followed a scamper in the play-ground 
j till nine o’clock, when the day-boys arrived, 

I the middle-aged boys into their respective 
! classes, and the collegians to the College 
j Bourbon, which was in the adjacent Rue St. 
j Lazare, and approached, of course, through 
tbe never-failing Miresmonisl. We were too 
closely und^ the surveillance of our piom to 
turn our short daily voyages in the streets to 
any advantage in the way of purchasing for¬ 
bidden dainties, visiting wax-work shows, or 
indulging in any of those eccentricities in 
which it is the nature of boys, when “ out of 
hounds,” to delight. Indeed, we should have 
preferred, on the whole, perforrauig the daily 
journeys to and from college in carriages ; 
for we were, on most occasions, sadly harassed 
and; maltreated by hosts of the little black¬ 
guard boya--those long-hiured, short-bloused, 
ragged urchins, the gamins de Pariti. They 
lay await for us in shady places and daax 

* VTa apask of Ihe black boaiS, aa peenttar to. Flviudi 
Bcbocla, aa It waa a dozen yeara bat its use la be¬ 
coming Tery Boneral nov In English places of edneatian, 
especially to uose aomlaetad on the Festalvzzian syatem. 


entries ; they made savage forays on us from 
BoUtaiy portes eobhires ; they fiung offensive ■ 
missiles at us, and splashed the malodorotis 
contents of guttera in our faces. Their prin¬ 
cipal enmity to us, we suppose, was caused by , 
our not having holes in our trousers, as they | 
had. 

The class-rooms at college were very like 
our class-rooms at school, save that there 
weie no desk.s, and we wrote upon our knees, 
and that the roasters wore square black caps, 
and long gowns, somewhat resembling those 
in whicn are apparelled the vergers of our 
ancient and venerable cathedrala Here, at 
college, we asked, from nine till twelve, for 
what soft youth Pyrrha decked her golden 1. 
hair; we expressed our indignation at the 
conduct of the faithless shepherd, Paris; 
we despised the ostentation of Persian mag- j! 
nificence, and wo perfoiined those curious 
and intricate feats of tumbling with Greek !i 
verbs, which always remind us now of the ij 
acrobatic gentlemen in spangles and cotton ' 
drawers, who tie themselves into knots, and ; 
twist themselves in the boa-constrictor man- li 
ner about the legs and backs of chairs. At , i 
twelve we went back again to the Pension, j 
where we made breakfast Number Two off 
hot meat, vegetables, fruit, with tlic fourth of j: 
a bottle of wine for each l>oy. Then, play 
till two ; school or college till five ; back to '' 
dinner, where we had pretty much tlie same |; 
sort of repast ns breakfast Number Two, 
with the addition of soup, cheese, and a 
larger allowance of wine (vin ordinaire), ii 
lie it understood. After dinner we played ' 

until seven; got up our exercises for next i 

day until nine; then, after another Pater ' 
noster, Ave Maria, and Pro peccatis, went 1' 
to bed. ,' 

Of course, we grumbled; boys always’ ij 
will—even men occasionally will. We threw ■ 
out scornful insinuations respecting the qua¬ 
lity of the soup. One of our middle-aged 
boys averred that he had seen, with his |! 
own eyes, Francois, the servant, filling up iJ 
the wine-bottles at the pump. We grumbled j 
at the eggs or lentils ou Fridays and fast | 
days ; at the quality of the lir^ad; at the ,j 
ill-temper of the masters; at the length j 
of the lessons; at the brevity of the p&y- I 
time, yet, putting the Pension Gogo in com- i 
parison with some bighly-respectahle, and 
even expensive* (and of course aristoeratic) ! 
establishments for the education of youth in 
this favoured island—^reroembqring the “stick- ^ 
jaw pudding,” “ resurrection pie,’’ sour table- 
Wr, and hound-like t^atment lioys occarion- . 
ally meet witli in Albion the free—^it strikes 
us that we were really not badly treated in 
the victualling line, and that we had not 
much cause to grumble. 

There were three relparkable' character- 
istioB of. the Pension Gogoeto which we would 
wish to call attention; yesj three maifvels, . 
whick deserve, we thinkj a lino apiece. ■ The 
boys seldom, il ever, spent thrir pocket-money 
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in the purchase of saccharine or savourv 
edimes^ as is the ciistom of our English youth 
to do. Secondly, each boy brought udth him 
a silver s^n and fork, and a holdm- for his 
table-napkin, ‘which, mirabUe dictu, when he 
left were returned to him! Thirdly, in the 
whole of the Pension Gogo there were to be 
found nor birch, nor cane, nor strap. 

The school was managed entu’ely without 
corporal punishment. In the three years we 
were there, a few boxes on the ear may have 
been adminirtered in extreme castes; a few 
OM of ears inay liave been pulled; and one 
boy, we remember, who was extraordinarily 
contumacious, was, by the Principal, solemnly, 
though softly, kicked from the class-room. 
But we had no daily—hourly—exhibitions of 
torture; no boys writhing under a savage 
cane; no counting the weals on your .'irms 
when yon went to l>ed, and declaring you 
I could bear thrasliiug better than So-and-so. 

1 We don’t know whether these things are 
! really “better niaiiagod in France;” but we 
j aver, that afterwards, when we were beaten 
I like a dog, at an English school, we prefcn'cd 
' the system of the Pemsion Gogo, where a hun- 
I dred_ and fifty boys were kept in order without 
I beating. 

! You are not to suppose that at the Pension 
i Gogo there were no punishments. There 
I were divers ])ains and penalties to which 
recalcitrant boys were liable. Fines, bad 
marks, impositions, deprivation of recreation, 

I were among these, h’or graver oifences the 
i j culpi'it knelt on a form, ot in a corner, which 
■ ! to us seemed ridiculous, and not .salutary ; for 
the kneeling one generally employed himself 
i; in making hideous grimaces at us, or at his 
j; instructor, when that sage’s back was turned. 

, I The vitimo ratio return, the peim forte et dure, 
i was iucaix'eratlou in a grim upiirtment conti- 
1 guous to the wine-cellar, called the Cave, 

I where bread-and-water was the diet, solitude 
the adjunct, and of which dreary legends of 
specti’es and rats wei’c current. The punish¬ 
ment, however, which we most dreaded was 
the daily bulletin —Bulletin hehdoniudaire. 
This w'as a cei-emony which took place every 
Satuniay aftelmoon, at dinner-time. The 
Principal Gogo, just as we had finished our 
soup, and were preparing for an onslaught 
on the houSli, would fortify himself^with a 
huge pinch of suufif, and read from a paper as 
long and as ominous-looking a;; an inn-reckon¬ 
ing, or a bill-of-costs, the register of our con- 
. duct, our studiej, our progress Spring the week. 

‘ * When the good boys’ names were mentioned, 
with favourable cou)m|nt3 on their rectitude 
of conduct, they simpered over their meat, and 
eat their victimls with blusliing satisfaction. 
But when it came to the turn of the idle, the 
contumacious, the naughty boys, how they 
' writhed—how they‘groaued 1 Mai-ginal re- 
; ferenc^ as to their incorrigible disposition 
; were, inscribed on the BuUetin. “Abomi- 
nable,'’ “execrable,” “insupportableV* these 
I were chaliked against their names, or thun-. 


dered at them by the indignant Gogo. The 
Bulletin kebdomtdaire spmlt many a boy’s 
dinner in our time; for that we can avouch. 

' ——- 1 : ■ " 

AN ACCOUNT OF SOME TREATMENT 
OF GOLD AND GEMS. 

Those who visit the metal works of Bir- 
mingliam natui'ally desire to know where 
the metals come from; and especially the 
precious metals. Among the materials shown 
to the visitor, are drawers full of the brightest 
and cleanest gold ; and ingots of silver, pure,- 
or slightly streaked with copper. We Itave 
handled to-day an ingot which contains, to 
ninety-two ounces ten pennyweights of silver, 
seven ounces ten pennyweights of copper. We 
ask whether the gold comes from California; 
but we find that it has just arrived—from 
a much nearer place—^from a refinery next 
door. We hear high praise of the Californian 
gold. Tt is so pure that some of it can be 
used, without refining, for second-rate articles. 
Some small black specks may be detected in 
it, certainly, though they are so few and so 
minute, that the native gold is wrought in 
large quantities. But what is tliis neighbour¬ 
ing refinery % Whence does it obtain .the, 
metals it refines 1 Let us go and see. 

11 is a striuige murky place ; a dismal en¬ 
closure, with ugly sheds, and yards not more 
agreeable to tlie eye. Its beauties come out by 
degieea, as the imderstauding opens to compre¬ 
hend the affairs of the establisluneut. In the 
sheds, are ranges of musty-looking furnaces; 
some cold and gaping, others showing, through 
crevices, red signs of fire within. There are 
piles of blocks of coal, of burnt ladles iuid peels, 
and rivulets of black refuse, which has flowed 
out from the furnaces into safe beds of red 
sand. In a sirecuil shed, is a black moist- 
looking Leap of what appears to be filth, 
battened into the shape ut a large eonqiost 
bed. A man is filling a barrow with this 
commodity, and smoothing it down with lov¬ 
ing care. And well he may; fi>r this des¬ 
picable-looking dirt is the California of the 
concern ! Here is their gold mine, and their 
silver mine, and their copper mine. In aiiother 
shed, is a mill-stone on edge, revolving with the 
post to which it is fixed, to crush the material 
which is to be calcined. In the yard, we 
see he.aps of scoriae—the shining, heavy, 
glassy-looking fragments, wliich tell tales of 
the prodigious heat to which they have been 
subjected. We see picks, and more ladles, 
and huitems, and a most sordid-looking 
bonfire. A heap of refuse is burning on the 
stones; old rags, frjigments of shoes, oiaders, 
dust and nails—^the veriest sweepings tbut 
can l>c imagined. Something precious is there; 
but the mass must be mirned to become 
manageable. The ashes will be swept up for 
the refinery. 

But what is it tliat yidds gold^ and silver, 
and copper, and brass ? What is that heap 
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of dirt in Uie ^peoial bM ? .It is the!’ 
BweepicgB of the i&riiiingbaiu nmu&otorieB. 

WLut ecoDouij ! lu 4vll goldwiths* shops 
every effort is nude to save idl the Elings, and' 
the nriiiutest dust of the metds used. Tlie 
-floors are swept, aud eveiything recoverable 
is picked up. Yet the imperceptible loss is. 
so valuable to the refinei’s, that they pay, and. 
pay high, for' the scrapings, sweepings, and 
Ittcbings of the ■worlM'OonjB, A ciut load of 
dirt is taken &oim a &rk-and-spoou znanu- 
facj^ory to the refinery, mid paid for on the 
instant; and the money thus received is one 
of the regular items in the books of the con- ' 
cern. Ferhapa it pays tlic wages of one of the 
workmen. jAaotherestablishineutreceavestwoi 
hundred pounds a-year for its sweepings. It is 
worth uo^g these methods in ooncerus which 
are flourishiug;, and which have been raised to 
a pro^rouB condition by pains and care; 
less flouidsliing people may bo put in the 
way of similar methods. IFor instauce, how 
gora it would be for farmers if instead of. 
thinkin g there Is something noble iai disre- 
gaid of ti'illing economy, they could see tlio 
wdedom and beauty of au economy W'hLch 
hurts nobody, but benefits everybody! It 
would do no one aoy good to throw away 
these scattered partrcles of precious metal, I 
while their preservatiouatrordB a inaintenauee 
h)many huiiilies. In tlio same way, the waste 
of dead leaves, of .animal mauiiru, of odds 
and -euds of time, of seed, of space .in hedges, 
in the great majority of farms, does no 
good, and gives no jileasure to anybody; 
while the aome tbiift on a farm that we see 
in a manufactoiiy Would .sustain much life, 
bestow much comfort, narrow uo hearts, and 
expand the enjoyments of very many. 

We must take care of our eyes when the 
ovens are opened—.judging by the scarlet rays 
that peep out, here and .there, from any small 
crevice. Prodigious! 'What a heal it is, 
when, the turn of a handle, a door of the 
furnace is raised! The roasting, or ckLciniug, 
to get rid of the sulphur, is going on hewe. 
The whole inside—^walls,roof, embersandall— 
are a traaisparent salmon-colour. As a shovel, 
inserted from the opposite side, stirs and 
turns the bmsaing mass, the sulphur appears 
above—^a mtle blue flame, and a great deal of 
yellow -smoke. We feel some of it in our 
throats. We exclaim about the intensity of 
the heat, declaring it tremendous. But we 
are told that it is not so; that, In fact, “ it is 
very cold—-that fomaee; ” wkicli diows us 
tbai there is something hedter to come. 

If Slbe JHefiner’s Test is pointed out to us a 
cio^ shovel, with a s^ut, lined dii’ougboat 
with aprateinal of burnt bmes, the only sub- 
Btaace , which con endure .unchanged Ibe beat 
uecanaxy far testing tbe metak Of this 
'ioatwbd made the little oruclbles that we 
see an tire fuxsiaces, whidti our candaekir 
admits to lie “ rather warm.” There they are, 
raoged In rOwa, so obsebred by the mere heat, 
which confbunaa eveiythiug m one glow. 


that thciroiroular rhzn are only seen by being 
looked £w. Yetione bttle orifloe, at tbe baek 
of this fuimae, ^wows that ev^ ttfisbeatuitn 
be exaeaded. Tltaterifioe is appoint -of white 
heat, revealed from behind. We do not, ree 
the metal in the crumbles; butweiknowthat it 
is simmering there. 

One more oven is opaued for tut—^bhe assay 
furnace, which is at a white heat. As the 
smallest quantities of metal serve for tbe 
assay, the cracibles are here czi the etude of 
dolls’ tea-thhigs. Ibe whole oonctaTi of that 
smallest furnace looks like a pretty toy: but it 
is a very sermus matter—-the woi'k it does, 
and tbe values it detemuines. 

The metals, which run down to the l>ottom, 
in the melting furnaces, are separated ^the 
gold and silver by aquafortis), and cast- in 
moulds, coming out as ingots; or, in frag¬ 
ments, of any shajic they may have pleased to 
run into, tjoiue of tlic gold fragments are d' 
the cleanest and brightest yellow. Others, no 
less pure, are dai'k and Ijrownisli. Tliey 
are for gilding porrelain. liastly, we see a 
ju-etty curiosity. In tbe counting-house, a 
little glass chanilKM- is erected upon « counter, 
with an apparatus of great beauty—a pair of 
scales, thin aud small to the last degree, 
fastcneil by -spider-like threads to a delicate 
beam, winch is connected with au index, sen¬ 
sitive enough to show the viu-iatiou of the 
hundredtli p:u’L of a grain. The glass walls 
exclude atniosi>heric disturbance. J^luudthe 
riisty-lookiug doors were the white glowing 
crucibles ; within, the dniwws was the yellow 
gohl; and, hidden in Its glass house, was the 
iairy bahmcc. 

Now, we will follow some of the gold and 
silver to a place where akillod bands arc 
ready to work it curiously. 

First, however, wo iiuiy as well mention, in 
oonfiilfiiree to oui' readers, that our fediugs are 
now and then wcouded Ijy -the injustioe of 41 k) 
world to the Bmuingham manufiioturers. We 
observe witli juiin that the very virtues of .Bir¬ 
mingham nmnulactare are made matters of 
reproach. Because tbe citiacus have at thrir 
commaud cxtraoi'diuary means of clmap poro- 
dnetion, and produce clieap goods acoordii^y:, 
the woi ld junqis to Uie conclusion, that the 
work must be deceptive and bad. Fine gentle¬ 
men ladies give, in Loudon sliops, twice 
the prioo for Biriningham jewellery that 
would pay'jif uf luiddkinen stood, iiUb^ thsir 
pockets uncommonly fcst, between them 
the manufactuj'er; and they admire tiim 
value and great i)eauity of the work; bot,«8 
soon as they know ^tgbere the arttolsB imse. 
wrought, tltey undervaluo them W5th the 
"Brummagem.” In the Great EschMtkm 
there was a certain case of gold-^wk Jand 
jewellery, ridi and iduwoagh’iin matsacisl and. 
werkmaiahip. Tlie cohtents ‘of- -that 'case 
were wortli insnybimdref^ pouxid'’' A.|reQl«le- 
jnm nnd lady stepped 'tq adnure thesr . -con- - 
tekts. ^e lady was .w delighted With, them 
that she supposed ti«y taast be French. The 
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flentlemwi Fei:miid«d her tihat they -wre vix 
trc feitrah d^Aitosiit. After a, while, 

, ofeserved the kbd at the top oi’ tire case, ana 
instantly tetracted their admiratiofu “Oh !” 
said Ihe gentlemiip, pointing to the label, 
“ these are Brummagem ware — shams 1 ” 
Whatever may have been BiauuDiagetn gold- 
beating in ancient times, and in days of im¬ 
perfect art, when long wai-s impetied the 
eduoiition of English taste, it is mere ignorance 
to keep up the cenaui'e m these times. It is 
merely afjcepting tmd retailuig vulgar phrases 
. without any inquiry, which is the stupidest 
form <sT ignorance. Perhaps some of the pre¬ 
judice may l>e removed by a brief account of 
what a Birmingham manufacture of gold 
chains is at this day. 

Twenty years ago, the mahiiig of gold 
chains occupied a dozen or twenty people iJi 
BU-minglnun. Now, the cstaWishTueut wc are 
entering, alone, employs ])r(jbably eight finies 
that number. Formerly, a small master 
undertook tlie busiiiessf in a little back shop : 
drew cut his wire with his own hands ; cut 
the devices Imriself; soldered the pieces him¬ 
self ; in short, worked under the disadvantage 
of great waste of time, of eifort, and of gold. 
Into the same shop more and more machineiy 
ha.s been since introduced as it ivas gradually 
devised by clever heads. Tliis umchLneiy is 
made on the spot, and the whole is set to 
work by steam. Few things in the arts can 
be more striking th;ui the contrast l)etween 
»the murky chambers wdiere the forging and 
grinding—the Plutonic jirocesses of machine- 
making—are going on, and the ujiper cham¬ 
bers, light and (piiet, where the delicate 
fingers of women aud girls are nvmuging and 
fastening the cobweb links of the most deli¬ 
cate cluiin-work. llie whole establishment 
is m<J6t piet'ftrcsque. While in some specu¬ 
lative towns in our isl.-uid gitat warehouses 
and other edifices liave sprung up too quickly, 
and are standing unten.-uited, a rising manu¬ 
facture like this cannot find room. lu the Ofiae 
before us, more room is preparing. A large 
^am-eiigin« will soon be at work, ami the 
processes wiU be more eonveniently connected. 
Meantime, bouse afttT house has been ab¬ 
sorbed into the concern. There are steps up 
here, and steps down there ; and galleries 
across courts ; and long niuges of low-roofed 
chambers; and wcKideu staircases, in yanls;— 
care being taken, however, tosjxreserve in the 
midst an isolated, well-lighted chaml)er, where 
*part of the stock is k^, Where some high 
officisls abide, and where there are four 
counters or haitches, where the people presemt 
fheinseives outside, to receive tlicir work. 
Ail this has grown, out of the original little 
httCk-cdtop. 

' Beiew, there is ar^neiy. It is for the eata- 
h&jhfhent akme; bu% just like that we hare 
alccwdy dkwn-ib^-^oDly pfi a smaller scale. 

roUtng-mill as itu pg^rs by 
»«peedy experiment flattaM a hi^euny, 

rttajriug it oWong at the first tunr, aud, by 


degrees, wit^ the liete e^ eome anuealiug in 
the furnace, drawing it oat into a tong ribbon 
of shming copper, T?tiich is Tolled up, tied 
wiih a wire, and pi’esranted totmasa curiosity. 
Next, we see colls of thick u’ou'ud vmw, of a 
diity white, which we earn hardly heSieve to 
be gold. It ii gold, however, «nd Is speedily 
drawn out into wire. Then,thei'e are eatting, 
aud piercing, and snipping 
bright and diligent; and the womrai «bd 
girls who work wem are bright and diligent 
too. Here, in this long room, lighted with 
lattices along the whole range, the machines 
stand, and the women sit. in a row—miet, 
warm, and comfortable. Mere we see (meets 
of soft metal (for solder) cut into strips 
or squares; here, again, a woman is holding 
such a strip to a machiue, and snipping the 
niotai very fine, into minute shreds, all alike. 
These arc to be laid or stuck on little joins 
in the chain-work, or clasps, or swivel hinges, 
where soldering is required. Next, we find 
a dozen workwomen, each at her machine, 
puHliing snips of gold into grooves, where 
tliey are pierced with a jiatteni, or one or 
tvi'O holes of a pattern, and made to fall 
into a receiver below. Each may take about 
a second of time. Farther on, slender gel* I 
w’ire is twisted into links by myriads. At 
every seat the counter is cut out iu a seiui- 
cii'clo, whereby room is saved, and the worker 
has a free use of l>er arms. Under every such 
semicircle bangs a Icatbeni ])ouch, to catch 
every particle that falls, mid to hold the tools. 
On shclvts CA'^eiywhere arc ra-uges of steel 
dies; and larger piece-s of the metal, for 
massive links or for cl.Tsps, or for watch- 
keys i^id other ornaments, ai’e stamped from 
these. On the whole, we may say, that in 
these lower i-oonis the separate pieces are pre¬ 
pared for being put together elsewhere. 

Th.at putting together appears to novices 
very hliudhig work ; Imt, wc are assured that 
it lKU!ome8 so easy, by practice, that the girls 
coidd almost do it with their eyes shut. In 
such a case we sljould certsdnly shut ours ; 
for ihey ache with the mere, sight' of sueh 
poking and picking, and r.anging of the white 
rings—all exactly like one another. Ihey are 
ranged iu a groove of a plate of metal, or-on 
a block of }iumice-atonc. When pricked iwto 
a precise row', they are anointe<l, at tkeir 
points of junction, with borax. Each worker 
has a litlie saucer of boi’ax, wet, and iltirred 
with a cfimel-hitir ^leucil. With this pencil 
she transfers a little of the borax to the 
flattened iK>int of a sort of l)odkiii, and then 
anoints the links where they join. When the 
whole row is thus treated, she tarns on the 
gas, and, with a small blow-jape, directs 
the flame upon tire solder, it bubbles and 
spreads in the beak and snakes the row of 
Imks into a chain. Irore would l#no end of 
describing the loops and hoops,«nd joints and 
embossings, whkdi are soldered at tliese gas- 
pipes, after being taken ujt by tiny tweeds, 
and delicately treated by all manner of little 
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tools. Sttffiee it, that here everything is pnt 
together, und nuule ready for the finishing.' 
In the middle of one room is a counter, where 
is fixed the mschiue for twistii^ the choitas— 
with its cog-wheels, and its nippers, whereby 
it holds one end of a portion of ehaiu, while 
another is twisted, as the door-handle fixes the 
schoolboy’s twine, while he knots or loops his 
pattern, or twists his cord. Here, a little girl 
stands, and winds a plain gold chaiii,into tliis or 
that pattern, which depnds upon the twisting. 

These ornaments of precious metal do not 
look very ornamental at pi’escnt; l>eing of the 
colour of dirty soap-suds, and tossed togetlier 
in heaps on the countera. We are now to see 
the hue and brightness of tlie gold lirouglit 
out. We take up a cliaiu, rather massive, 
and reminding us of sonic ornament we 
have somewhere seen ; but it is so rough! 
and its flakes do not ajipcar to fit upon 
each' other. A man lays it along the 
leiicth of bis left hand, and files it briskly; 
as lie works, the soapy white <lis)ippears, 
the polish comes out, tlih pai'ts fit together, 
and it is, presently, one of those flexible, scaly, 
smooth, glittering chains that we have seen 
all our lives. Of course, the filings are 
dropjied carefully into a box, to go to the 
refinery. There is, here, a home-invented 
and home-made apparatus for iiolishiiig and 
cutting topazes, amethysts, blood-slones and 
the like, into shield shapes, for seals, watch- 
keys, and ornaments of various kinds. The 
strongest man’s arm must tiro; but steam 
and steel need no consideration—so there go 
the wheels and tlie emery, sinoothiiig and 
polishing infallibly ; with a workman to a])i>ly 
the article, and a boy to drop oil when screw 
or socket begins to scream. This iioiishiiig 
and filing was such severe work, in the lapi¬ 
dary department, in former days, that the 
nervous energy of a miui’s arm was destroyed 
—a serious grief to both worker and employer. 
At this day, it is understood that the lapi¬ 
dary is past work at forty, fi’om the con¬ 
traction of the sinews of the wrist, conse¬ 
quent on the nature of bis labour. The 
period of disablement depends mucli on the 
habits of the men ; but, sooner or later, it is 
looked for m a matter of course. Here, the 
wear and fear is deputed to that whicli has 
no nerve. As the proprietor ol»erves, it re¬ 
quires no sympathy. 

It may Ije asked how there comes to be 
any lapidary departmeut here? Do we 
never see gold chains the links whereof are 
studded with turquoises, or garnets, or little 
specks of emerald ? Are there no ruby drops 
to ladies’ necklaces ?—^no jewelled toys hanging 
from gentlemen’s watch-guards? We see 
many of these jirctty things here; besides 
cameiOB for* setting. 

After time delicate little filings (which must 
! be done l^nand) are all finished, the articles 
must be well washed, dried in box-wood saw¬ 
dust, and finally hand-polished witli rouge. 
The people in one apartment look grotesque 


enough—two women jiowdered' over with 
rouge, and men of vmiioas dirty hues, all 
dressed alike, in an over-all garment of 
brown holland. A washerwoman is nu4&* 
tained on the establisliment expressly' to 
wash these dresses on tie spot—her soap¬ 
suds being preserved, like all the other 
washes, fur the sake of the gold-dust con¬ 
tained in them. Her wash-tubs are emptied, 
like everything else, into the refinery. 

In the final buruisliiiig room, we observe a 
rew of chemists’ globes—^elass vases filled 
with water, ranged on a shelf A stranger 
might guess long before he would find out 
wliat these are for. They are'to reflect a con¬ 
centrated blaze from the gas-lights in the 
evening, to point out specks and dimnesses, to 
the eyes and fingers of the burnishers. What 
curious finger-ends they have—those women 
who cl)ufe the precious metals into their last 
degree of polish ! They are broad—^the joint 
so flexible that it is bent considerably back¬ 
wards wlien in use; aud tlie skin Jias a 
peculiar smoothness; more mechanical, we 
fancy, than vital. However that may be, 
the buriiisli they yiroduce is strikingly su- 
jierior to any hitherto achieved by friction 
with any other substance. 

In departing, the* sense of contrast comes 
over ns once more. We have just seen all 
manner of elegancies in ornament, from tlie 
classical mid dignified to the minute, fanciful, 
and gi'otes(][ue; in going out, we give a look 
to the uiifinishctl enghie-house, aiulthe smiths’* 
shop. All this liaiil work; all these many 
dwellings thi'own into one establishment; all 
these scores of men, and women, and chil¬ 
dren, busy from year’s eud to year’s end ; all 
those diggers far away in (Jalifornia; all 
those lajiidaries in Germany; all those engi¬ 
neers ill their studies ; all those ironmasters 
in their markets; all those miners in the 
bowels of theeartli—all are enlisted in making 
gold chains; and some of us have no more 
knowledge and no more thought than to call 
the proiluct “Brummagem shams”! Weill 
the price charged for. them in Londou shopC, 
wliere they are as good as Fifnch, is sonie- 
tlilng real; and it is a real comfort to think 
how swingingly some fine folks pay, though 
the bulk of the profit comes, not to the ma- 
uufactuj'er, but to the middlemen. Of these 
middlemen there ore always two;—^Iho factor 
and the shopkeiiper—often more. Their inter¬ 
vention is very useful, of course, or they 
would not eivst; but soiuqbody or other ^ 
makes a prodigious profit of Birmingbam 
jewellery, after it has ^ft the manufacturer's 
hands. It was only y^terday that we saw, 
among a rich heap of wonderful thinp, ai 

E air of elegant bracelets—foreign pebbles, 
eautifully set. We were told the wholesale 
price they were to be soldfor; which was half 
the shop price.' The transfej^noe to the London 
shop was to oos^as much as the whole of the 
previotti processes: #001 the digging of the 
silver aud the codiMting of the pebbles, 
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through all the needful voyages and travels, specimens I aavr in that airy little workshop, 
to the hnmii^ing and padung at Birmingham! some were in excellent taste, and all, I 
W 4 liave seen, however, something which helieve, of good workmanship These small 
may throw a little light on the prejndioe masters are as, pimctilioas awot employing 
against Birmingham jewellery. It is not con* only regnlatly qualified workmen, as any 
ceiVable that any one should despise such an members of any guild in the country. Their 
establishment as we have been describing, journeymen must all liave aerved an ap- 
^But, we found ourselves, the other day, pass- prenticeship ; not only because they afc thus 
*ing through a little dwelling, where the ()est fitted for their husincss, but because tlie 
housewife, with a baby on her arm, and wherfe value of apprenticeship is thus kept up; and 
more than half-a-dozen children were housed ; these small capitalists will not partwitlr the ad- 
and then crossing a little yard, and mount- vantage of having jounieyinen,undertbename 
ing a flight of subslantifU brick steps with ofapprentices, completelyiuidertheireomma.nd 
a stout hand-rail, and .entering the most curi- during the last two or three years oftlieirterm. 
ous little work'^room we ever were in. It One of the most remarkable sights, to 
would just hold four or five people, without those who knew Birmingham a quarter of a 
allowing them room to turn round more than century ago, is such a nianufaeture as that of 
one at a time. In one corner, was a very sm.'ill Messrs. Parker and A colt’s <'vei-pointcd 
stove. A lattice-window ran along.thc whole peiKuls. Those of us whose fathers were in 
fi’ont, and niiule it jdeahant, liglit, aiid airy. A Imsiness in the days of the war, when the arts 
work-bench or counter was scalloped out, in the were not fiourialiiug, may remeuiher tlu; bulky 
same w.ay as in larger establish men Is, so as to pocket-book, with its leather strap (always 
accommodate three workei's in the smallest shabby after the first month), and its thiek 
possible sjiace. The three woikers had each cedar pencil, whicli* al'^ays wanted cutting ; 
his stool, his leathern pouch on his knees, luid always hhickeuing wliatever came near it; 
his gas-jijpe. A i-ow of tools hristleil along alwa.ys getting used up; the lead turning 
the whole length of the lattice ; and there was to dust at the most critical point of a 
another row^ on a shelf behind. Tlie jirincipal memoraudnn). There was a fine trade in 
workiuiui was the father of tliose many cedjir pencils at Keswick in those days. It 
children below. One sou was .at work at bis seemed a tale too romantic to be true, when 
elbow, and the remaiuing workman was an we were told of ever-pointed pencils. First, 
apprentice. 'This woikiug jeweller was :is we, of course, refused to believe hi their exisl- 
tliorougli a gcntlem.aii, according to our eiioe ;—what iinprovernent have we not re¬ 
notions, as anybody we have seen for a long fused to btdieve in'? llien, when wo found 
time jiast. 'f'all, stout, ami iuuKlsoine; collar tliere was a screw in the case, and tliat 
white and slilf; aiiron wltile and sound ; las tlie pcneil was not ever-pointed by a vital 
whole dress in good repair; his voice cheer- action of its own, wc were sure we should 
fulas hisfacc; liismamier open and courteous; not like it. Wc grew Inirable, and were 
liis mformatiuii exactly what we wanted. We certain w'c could never learn to manage it. 
could not help wishing that some rural grandee, And now, wliat have we not arrived at I Wo 
who avows Xhat he hates .all manufacturers, are so saucy as to look beyond our bnproveil 
! could see this fair spceiineu of an English pencils ; beyond pen and ink; beyond our 
! hamlicraftBm.an. As for his work, ho told us present need of a cumbrous apparatus to eariy 
1 that ho supplies the factors to order. It about with us ink that will spill and spot; 
would not Hu.swer to him lo keep a stock, leads that will break and use up ; pens, 
'i’lie factors would not buy what he should paper, syllables, letters, pot-hooks, ilots and 
offer, but dictate to him what he shall make, crossings, and all the proceas of writing. 
Fasliions change inceswintly, and he has only to Perhajjs the Electric Telegraph hra spoiled 
keep up with fliem as well as he can. It is not us : enabling ns to iiu.agine some process by 
forfum to invent new patterns and get stetd dies which thoughts may record themselves; 
made for them; but to get the same steel dies some brief ami complete method of making 
that other makers are procuring, 'i'^ese dies “ inems,” without tin; complicated process of 
arCjOfcourse, for the metallic part of his w'ork. writing down hundreds of letters, and scores 
The boxes of lockets and haif bnwches (now of syllaldes, lo preserve one single idea. All 
vehemently in fashion), and devices, and this, however, is as romantic now as ever- 
coloured stonea he procures jjt “the French pointed pencils seemed to be at first; and in- 
* shops ” in the town; and he showed us some stead of tlreaming of what is not yet achieved, 
variety of these, ready for setting. Then came let us look at the reality before our eyes, 
out tie “Bruinmagem” feature of the case; Here is something wonderful enough, on 
showing us how the gold setting that he was our very entrance. ' Here is a silver jieuci)- 
preparing'—perforating and filing—^was to be case,—neat and serviceable, though not of ttte 
bacW by a blue stone. He observed that it most elegant form;—handsome enough to 
vras not thought vwrth while to get costly have been praiw-d for its looks, thii-ty years 
stones for a pu^se like that; for blue ago. Hiia pencil-case carries two feet of lead, 
glass would do os well. I certainly thought It is intended to be the commercial traveller’s 
BO, considering tliat the stone wm to be joy and treasure. It will last him his life, 
only the bai^cground ci his work. Of Uie | unless he take an unconscionable amount of 
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orilaWk UnacrewinEf the top, we see that the 
ajTipor end of the tube is divided into compart- 
ments,*—whicle look like the month of a re¬ 
volver ; and here, protected from each other, 
the lends are b^towed, safo---de8pibe their 
great length,—through their owner’s roughest 
travelling. 

Some tuawers in a counter are pulled out. 
0«(! is divided into, oompartments, c.ach of 
wliicli holds-a handful' of something different 
from all the rest. Thi» drawer contains one 
hundred groas of pencil-cases in parts;—^the 
tube, tile rack amd Barrel, the propelling wire, 
the slide, the top, the various chambers, and 
sci‘ews,and niceties. In another drawer, there 
is a darling and beaittifnl heap of pure ame- 
tliysts and topazes from far coraitries, of vast 
aggregate value: and, farther on, wc see the 
! elegant onyx and white cornelian from South 
I Amm*ioa (a very recent importation), and the 
I sardonyx, now in high favour for seals and 
tlifi tops of ]>encil-c.i8eM.- Its delicate layer of 
white upon red, (or the reverse,) the under¬ 
most coiour coming out in the engj’aving,makes 
it singularly tit for the purpose. Then, tliere 
i ia a paperhil of small tui*quoiscs, whidi are 
poured out and handled like a sample of 
lentils. These are from Persia; and they have 
to Ik- rc-ent in England, the Persian tools 
being of the roughest. Then, there are blood¬ 
stones, and pebbles out of uiimber, .and pints 
of glittering fragments of Californian gold ;— 
rich materials tossed together, to be drawn 
out for use at the bidding of capiHcions fashion; 

; for, fashion seems to be as c.ipriciou.s here, 
among these stones and ores tliat liavc I’e- 
qnired ^cles of ages to comp)3e, as in the 
milliner’s shop, wliere the materials are drawn 
fram tho pods of a swison and the insects of a 
I summer. On shelves against the walls, are 
! ranged rows and piles of steel dies,—that 
1 pretty and costly jnece of apparatus, v;.hieh we 
tin din almost all these manutaelories—^together 
with the inexhaustible st.arajnng and cutting 
I machines, the blow-pijie, the bor.ax, and soft 
i' metal for solder, the pnniiee-etone and wii’e- 
i bed, the turning wheal, the circular saw, 
and the both of diluted aqu.afortis, and 
■ the pan of boxwood sawdust, in wlihiU the 
pretty thiim.s ai-e dried when they come 
out of “ pimtle,” From buttons to eiiergnes, 
we find. this apparatus everywhere. The 
steel dies are an everlasting study:—^the block, 
like the conical weight of a pair of warehouse 
scales, seeming very large for the little figure 
' indented in the upper surface. Here, in this 
manufactory, the figures are of the bhgle, a 
favourite form of watch-key,—the deer’s foot, 
(a pretty study for the same purpose,) and a 
Inr^ variety of patterns,—the tulip, tho- acan- 
thu^ and other foliage, flowersorfruilj,climbing 
up summit of the pencil-case, .os if it were 
a litfilo ei«rinldiian capital. 

^ And' now for the procesa The silver or 
gold comes from the rolling-mill, and is passed 
in slipe through- a series of dmw-plates, eadi 
smaller than the- last, and finally through the 


one wltidi is to give it its fliited or other 
pattern. Soldering; at tlie jma, Mug away 
the rou^ness left by the soldSer, wash nag in 
an aquafortis bath,, come next. A shit for idle 
slide is then made the rims and smrews and 
slides are added, and you liave a peneii-oaae 
complete. Wa observed tlud a large propoi> 
tion of the tops are hexagonal, or of same an¬ 
gular form, to prevent theurolling off the table. * 

Some, of the pencil-cases are so small, and 
some of the watch-keys (ure so elaborate, that ft 
reipiires a moment’s consideration to decide 
which, is which; and again, ladies’ crochet- 
needles, of gold, diversely ornamented, axe 
very like pencil-cases, fckune of each kind are 
specked over with turquoise or gamete; and 
all appear to bo designed for ornament, rather 
than for use. It is quite a relief to turn the eye | 
Hixm a shovelful of the yellow sawdust, where i 
subatantml pencil-cases, fit for miuily fingers, 11 
are drying. On tli(i whole, perhaps, the moat | 
striking feature is tho prodigious extent of the ■ > 
production. Wc ask where all these can pos- | 
sibly go; for a pencil-case i.s a thing which ' 
lasts half a centur}', as the manufacturer him- ' 
self observes. Tlie.se d<» not go to America; j 
for, in such things, the Americana are our ! 
chief rivals. They supply their own wants, 

!uid a good deal more. We send our pencil- i 
cases aud trinkets over a good part of 
the .world, however; and the caprice of 
fashion causes a gi'e.at adventitious demand 
at homo. In rejily to our remark about this 
vast jiroduction, the inaimfacturer olwen^es, 

“ Yes, we cut up gold .and silver as tlie year 
comes in and as the year goes out.” Some¬ 
thing of a change, this, since the old days of 
cellar pencils ! 

n ere i.s a steel die with .an elegant pyramidal ; 
pattern; the half of a watch-key. We see | 
the inch of metal stamped ; and then another 
inch, for the other half: and then the filing j 
.and snipping of the oilgos ; and then the lay- | 
ing in of the sohler inside ; and the binding i 
together of the two halves with wire j and the j 
repose on tho bed of wire on the pumice- ! 
stone, to be broiled red hot; and tnc neat ! 
ch-aning when cool; the polishing, and the j 
leaving certiun parts of the "phttera dead, 
while others are burnished; and the fixing of 
the steel cylinder at the point, and the turn¬ 
ing of ^he rims. All this for a watch-key J 
But, we are shown another, which does- not 
look like anything very studied; and we am 
told, and are at once convinced, that it ooaaiste 
of no less thai^ thirteen part^. Other keys, i 
which look more fiuiciful, consist of ten, right, * 
or seven. None are> simple affair riiat a 
novice would suppose,’ now that we requiare 
the convenience of being, ifole to wind up our 
watches without twidtiug the chain or xihbon 
with every turn of the key. 

]^t wa must leave Imese niceties} the 
Kttle pistols, the deer’s fefb,. the bngle-honis, ' 
and all the fonotes embadieri m watohn. 
keys and kniek-knaeje^,. as elsewhere-, 
every atom k swvei^ of xwaaph|g and warii; 
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and we now find oursd.v«B, wiiter and readei's, 
lake the mateciala -of which we have been 
speaking, brought back, aiter all those various 
procBsses, to the refinery fromwhicA we sat out. 


I PARADISE LOST. 

I Mt kn^aak was on my shoulder— 

—Bo said Armand, a young artist, w;hen a 
littio company of us wei-e sitting together 
the other evening. 

—My knapsacTt was on my shoulder, my 
' oabeu stick ki hand; three Icogucs of dusty 
I roatl had whitenetlmclikea nuUer. Whence I 
cjune, whitlicr 1 was going—what matters it? 
I wa* not twenty years of age. My starting 
jjoint, therefore, was home; my goal was 
! Paindise—jiny earthly Paradise 1 could find, 
j! The country was i»ot particularly pwduresijue ; 
j; and the weather was very hot. Grc.->t un<hala- 
!. tions of harvest-laden fields rolled irreguJaiiy 
{. on all sides. Here was a hamlet; there a 
|: solitaiy ikrm-houae; yonder a wood; on each 
i' eminence a windmill. Some peasants that wei’e 
in. the fields, sang; and the bmis chirped at 
: them as if in nu)cti;ry. Dne or two waggons, 
draggfjd by oxen and horses, .slowly moved 
along the tree-bordered rotul. 1 sat down on 
j a lisap of stones. A waggoner groffly asked 
I lue if J was tiretl, and offered me ‘‘a lift.” 
; 1 accepted ; and soim 1 was stretclnul, where 

j damg had been ; jolted into an uneas)', hall- 
! slumben, not without its cluoi’m, with the bells 
I of the lazy team softly jingling in my ears, 
i until i thought fifty silver voices were c.alliijg 
|- me away to a home that must be bright, 
{ and a hind that must be beautiful. 

, I aw'oke in a mood sufficiently benign to 
recoive an apoli»gy. The man hmi foi’g<itten 
me when- lie turned oft’ the high road, and 
1 laid taken roB*iinlf a league into the country. 
Where was the Itarin, honest waggoner '( I 
.•un not going anyw^bcrc ; “ I .am only going to 
j Paradise.” There was no village of that n.-wne 
j in the neighbourhood, he said; but he had no 
doubt 1 would be pleased to see the gi-ounds 
of the chateau. Of course, I had come on 
I 2 *ui''pose fi>r that. 1 hancle<i him his /mi'i'- 
] /mre. “.Drinltifiyhoalth, good mmi, and injure 
I your own. Lot us see theso grounds.” The 
i man showed mo through a meadow near the 
1 farm (to which he belonged) and left njp, to,ss- 
I ing the silver piece I had given him in his 
hard hand. I soon obaerved ^hat the place 
j was worth seeing. 

! A basty rdaqce showed ifc*to be a fra;^ 
: ‘hient of wud nature, occupied in its ori¬ 
ginal state, and barrigjuled against civilisa¬ 
tion. There wtere woo^ and solitary trees, 
and lakes, and streams of sufficient dimen- 
j sions fiH“. grandeur; and, when once the wall 
I disappeared amidst the heavy foliagej I could 
i at first discem no tr*!oa whatever of the pre- 
j aonoe of man. Bi^evei; bn oloser exami- 
I ithtioa, 1 . discoverea that nature had been 
inaproved upon; that all' objects whioR might 
' uiigraciouBly kiteiKept the view, or deform a 


landscape, hod been removed. There were 
no sham ruins nor ortificial'cascades ; but the 
stranger’s steps were Ihd, by some ingenious 
process of plantatioti, insensibly to the best - 
points of view. I felt, and was thankful, for 
the presence of ihe art which so mdustriously 
endeavoured to conceal itself; but being, .at 
that time, as most ytmng men are, inelkjed to 
compare great things with small—^thifikihg to 
be epigrammatic and knowing— I exclaimed 
aloud : “ The toilette of this park has been 
•admh’ably perfornied.” 

" A vulg^ idea, vulgarly exjn-essed,” said a 
clear firm voice above me. 1 looked up, 
thinking that somebody,was liidden in a tree ; 
and, to my surprise, saw a young woman 
upon a fine large horse, holding a riding- 
whip pLayfnlly over my hetvd. She hacl ap¬ 
proached across the turf unheard ; and hud 
heard my exclamation, which, T aasnie you, 
WJis meant for no ears but my own. 

“Mjadam,” repliwl I, when I had recovered 
from my confusion, “ I think you misunder¬ 
stand me. There is ilo vulgarity in ctnnparuig 
a prosiiect, in which every supei-flnity is thus 
tastefully pruned away, to a woman; who, 
instead of loading herself with ornaments, | 
uses the arts <•! the toilette to display all her I 
beauties to the best advantage.” 

“ The exi>laiiatioii will not do,” she re¬ 
plied. “It wants frankness. Your jJirase ! 
simiily meant that you were ashamefl of the 
admiration this view had at first excited ; .and 
that yon thouglit it necessary to exert the 
manly pi-irilege of contempt. If I had not 
seen yon yonder using your sketch-book, I 
should take you for a ta'avelliiig hair- 
dres.ser.” 

Thu tone and manner of njy new .acquaint¬ 
ance i)uzzled me exceedingly ; and I was at 
first )-,ather irritated by tlie hostile attitude 
she assumed on such slight grounds. It w.-is 
evident she wished to provoke an intellectual 
contest; for, at the moment, 1 did not uniler- 
stand that her real desiro was to suppress tho 
formalities of .on introduction. I returned to 
the cliargc ; she replied. A broadside of 
repartee was fired off on either side; but 
insensibly we met upon common ground;- i 
afiectatiou was discarded; and, as we streamed 
iia*egularly along the swardy .avenues, or 
stopped at the entrance of a long vist'i—she 
gently w.olking her docile genet; I, with 
my hand iitJon its mane,—we made more 
advances towai-da fiimiliarity and friendship 
in .an hour than would have been possible, 
under any other circumstances, in a season. 

Let me describe my imiaressions' as 1 
recei-ved them. (Rherwiae, how will the 
narrative illustrate the theory ? I .am en¬ 
deavouring to show, by easampli^ what ah 
immense structure of h%»pineea may l)e built 
■upon a very flimsy groi^; that the material 
■sequence of this lae’b events need have no 
correspondence with thb sequence of oursenti- 
mentB; thatl—But I must not anticipate. 

The lady, dressed in a green riding-habit, 
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'WM xeouirkftbly haudsonie, as this mipiatiire 
show— 

-—And Armand drew a small case from 
his breast. 

" It is made from memory; but I will 
answer for its exactitude.” 

“We all know the face well enough, my 
friemi,” quoth Pre’^ost; “it re-appears in 
nearly all yonr pictures, like Eaphael’s For- 
narina. I^t year you made it do duty for 
Medea; this year, modified to suit the occa¬ 
sion, it wiU appear in the S-alon as Charlotte 
Oorday. Why have you so carefiilly avoided 
that type in your Juliet and your Heloise 1 
One would imagine that, iijstea<I of being asso¬ 
ciated witli pleasant recollections, it suggested 
nothing but strife, violence, and desjmir/’ 

"Were that the case, you know,” quoth 
Armand, with feigned spi’ightline.s 8 , “my 
theory falls to the ground ; and, in telling you 
my story, I am only impertinently taking 
advantage of your good-nature to make a con¬ 
fession, and thus ease a somewhat troubled 
mind. Listen to the end; it is not far ofl'.” 

We reached a grotto on the hortlers of a little 
lake, where, to iny surprise, an elegant break¬ 
fast wiis laid out. There were two seats 
placed ready ; and Fifuie, tlie m.aid, was there 
to serve. We jiartook of the meal together, 
talking of everything except of ourselves; hut 
thinkiug of nothing else. Once or twice a 
reflection on the od(lity of this reception flitted 
across ray mind ; hut 1 thought that I had 
fallen in with some eccentric mistress of the 
Ciistle—such as one reads of in middle-age 
romances—who was prond to'give liosnita- 
lity to a wandering artist. The la<iy called me 
Hector, and I ca]Ie<l her Andromache; and, 
under the influence of some generous wine 
that came in with the dessert, I went so fai‘ 
as to declare that my love for her was un¬ 
bounded, and that slie must be my bride. I was 
thrown into costficles of delight by the frank 
reply, that it only depended upon me to fix 
the day! What follies 1 committed I scarcely 
recollect; but I know that Fifine scolded me ; 
and said that, for a well-educated young man, 
I was dreadfully forward. 

What a delightful half-hour was that 
which miq|eeded ! The entrance of the grotto 
was wreatned with vines. Tlie ripples of the 
lake broke upon a little beach of sand, that 
seemed of gold dust; the path by which we 
licul come along at the foot of a precipice for 
alwut thirty yards, and then climbed a steep 
bank ; the expanse of water—^possibly it was 
merely a large pool, but these tilings magnify 
in memory —^nestled at the feet of some lofty 
wooded slopes, whichj with the pure blue sky, 
it-refl^ted. Wesat,sic]ebyside,haiidinhana; 
but Fifine, whose notions of propriety were 
extremely rivid, expostulated vehemently. I 
whiimered that she ought to lie sent away; 
ahd Andromache was, perhaps, of my ojunion; 

1 but she did not venture to agree with [me 
aloud. Thus the hour passed in silent liap- 
piness; for our hearts soon became too full 


for words; and 1 solemnly declare, that, to i 
spend such another day, 1 would discount ten 
years of my existence. I 

As eveumg drew near, and I began to ; 
dream of the delights of a twilight stroll along i 
the miirgin of the lake, Fifine pitilessly sng- i 
gested flu adjournment to the ^tean. Thd | 
word grated harshly on my ear. 1 had alniost 
pictured to myself the lady as a dryad, or a 
nymph living ever amidst trees and grottoes. | 
lint prosy Fifine carried her point; and, in 
half-an-bour, wo were in the saloon of a most 
comfortable modern dwelling, furnished with 
Parisian elegance. Several very common¬ 
place looking servants stared at me as 1 
entered. My romantic ideas at once rec<Hved ; 
a shock. Five minutes afterwards a post- 
chaise rolled up to the door, and a stout old 
gentleman, iiccorap.auied by a hill liandsume 
young man, issued therefrom. | 

Why should I give you the ludicrous l 
details of the explanation 1 Andromache was 
betrothed to Monsieur Hector Chose ; hut slie 
had never seen him. Her father, a wealthy na- ^ 

turalist, had gone that day to meet the bride¬ 
groom at a neighbouring town. The young ! 
laily (who was of a romantic disposition) had 
descried me in the park, and had fancied this ', 
was a pre-arranged surprise. She had got i 
the breakfast in the grotto; and had made my I 
acquaintance as I have related. lansweredto j 
tlie name of Hector; she naturally retorted 'j 
Androni.iche. This w’as the whole explanation 
of the mistake. I was overwhelmed with 
shame, when the father and the real Hector, | 
with vociferous laughter, undeceived me; and ^ 
the young iaiiy herself went away in tears of ; 
vexation. For a moment, I hoped that I had ; 

produced an inefliieeahle impression ; hut I was j 
soon undeceived. In my mortification linsulted 
Hector. A hostile meeting was the result. I ; 
received a severe wound, and lay a long time 
lielpless in a neighbouring hamlet. Still my : 
love was not cured. Even when I heard tliat ! 
the marriage had been celebrated, I ^^ersisted i 
in looking upon the bride as my Andro- | 
mache; butwhen Madam Duclique,her cousin, ! 
came to see me, she destroyed all my illu- i 
sions. Audremaclie, she said,*though with { 
much affectation of romance, was a very inat- 
ter-of-fact personage, and remembered our 
love-ppssage only as a ridiculous mistake. She 
had married Hector, not only without repug¬ 
nance, but w^th delight. He brought her 
everything she desired—a handsome person, 
a fine fortnn|, an exalted pbsi^on; and she 
was the first to joke on the subject of‘^ that . 
poor couuterfeit Heejpr.” ; . 

This interview cured me at onw. .I dis- j 
covered that I was strong enough to leave’ the 
Paradise I had lost. Madam Dudique, an 
amiable and beautiful person, gave me a seat i 
in, her carriage, and dreve me to the town of . ; 
Arqnes. 1 mel gratefub^ Andromache j 
for having impressed upon my mind ah en- i 
durin^/orm of beauty. 

“Let us drink her heahki 1^ i 
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GUNPOWDER. 


All the popular astrologers, and especially 
those who “set ligures” and design hiero¬ 
glyphics for the Almanacks, seem well agreed 
that there is likely to be a greatly increased 
demand for gunpowder before the pre-seut 
year expires. Mr. Moore, particularly, in his 
“Vox Stellarum,” mysteriously conveys his 
interpretations of the aspect of the political 
heavens by two young damsels, dressed in 
Avhite, bearing a long tray, between them, on 
their heads, on which there ore things that look 
like loaves of bread or pound-civkes, on which 
, bii^ds of prey are descending; while a tomb ap¬ 
pears on the right, round which a lady in black, 
two bald-headed gentlemen, and two working¬ 
men are shedding tears, and on the left bsuid, 
a chapter of the clergy display horror at the 
sight of the invading birds, and a “ speech ” 
issues from the mouth of the Dean, bearing 
the words, “ What audacity ! ” Well—we 

suppose we must call for our fowling-pieces 
and powder flasks, and the sooner we have 
them really the better. 

Under these circumstances—^at the latent 
probabilities^ of which we do not by any 
means intend to jest, neither do we expect 
to tuin ixde—it lias occurred to us that a 
visit to a Mill for the manufacture of this 
wonderful compound, might be a timely and 
instructive occupation. 

We confess tnat our previous impressions 
of a Gunpowder Mill were of a tolerably 
vague aud^ s>minons char.ictei\ Gloomy 
withal, and of no small peril to the <visitor. 
We pictured to our minds a huge and some¬ 
what pyramidal, structure, all black, with a 
sort of iron-grated, prison-like porter’* lodge, 
where the adventurous visitor underwent a 
\ preliminary examination, lestshe shonld have 
; combustible articles about him. Some 
L ehaiige of habiUments, also, wo anticipated, us 
” wHih those who descend into a coal-mine. 

. interior we haik no notion, beyond the 

' i^l^ecUtion of a nnmber of men and boys all 
ikt worit in a cloud of charcoal dust, very 
. ,hn^ in grinding and nuxing brimstone and 
■;'^tpetre and “the rest of itand having 
. become insensible tef danger by the constant 
halut of Rving in the mkii^pf it, we imagined 
ihem singing and whistling, and cracking 
iokes witli. me .uei|ud hilarity of tlfose not 
. 1 


ovei^numerous class of work-people, who ai'o 
always in full and regulai’ work, with high 
wages and short hours. How curiously at 
variance with most of this, was the reality 1 

After several uusnccessiul attempts < o 
eflTect an entrance into one of the mysterion,-! 
manufactories—attributable solely to the 
dangers of utter destnictionthatmomentiunly 
hover over all works of this kind, and not in 
the least from any‘want of courtesy in the 
proprietors—^we eventually obtained per¬ 
mission to inspect the Mills of the Messrs. 
Curtis of Hounslow, which are among the 
largest works of the kind in Europe. A 
v'ery wet and unpromising moiiung did not 
deter us ; and, after a wet drive to the sta¬ 
tion, a very wet journey down, and a storm 
of rain in driving across to the works, in u 
small, close-covered vehicle, very like a green 
c!irt,ridge-box, obligingly sent from the Mills 
to meet ns, we were at length set down at a 
quiet little low-ruofed building, very much re¬ 
sembling the house of an oflicer of the coast- 
guai'd ; with an out-building or two, corre- 
spondiug to tlic residences of the boats’ crews 
in those localities. This was the oflSce of tlie 
superintendent, or manager, and the clerks. 
At the back of it was the small private room 
and office of the proprietors, who (it need hardly 
be said) do not reside here. It is a place to 
write in, read in, calculate in, to make money 
in, to lunch in—^but not to live m. The mind 
is too little at rest for meditation or for sleep. 
All the work-people also live as fer off as they 
conveniently can. 

Having settled our plan of examination, we 
issue fri>m the office and pass down by the 
side of a rimge of low-roofed, almost shed-like 
buildings, with windows all along, ithe. panes 
of which arc of pajjer in the place of glasa^ 
glass being a very fragile material in aU cases 
of a concussion of air. These arh work¬ 
shops ; and, with other rimilar places, comprise 
the cooper’s shop, the tunmris rikop, the 
mill-wright’s shop, the carpenter’s ^op, and 
(carefully closed in) the blacksmith’s shop. 
Steam power is used in such of these operatioi^ 
as require it. 

As we proceed along the open mace out¬ 
side these shops, a strong smell of burning 
wood assaults our nose, and a cloud of wood- 
smoke makes onr .eyes water and smart. 
We,iaacyat first th^ it issues Rom two or 
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<hr^>«(mvae-covered waggons, or 'a covered 
(rf a suspicious-looking kind; bat we are 
nnstakeu. It proceeds from tbe <diarcoal fui*- 
iiace. A roan witli a barrow emerges from the 
-smoke. He lias an iron book, in place of a 
iuind (blown off in one of the minor explosions 
which now and then occur), which, however, 
he does not seem to miss. He sets down the 
barrow—opens the latch of a door with his 
hook—enters, and draws it inwards after him, 
tbe point of we hook disappearing just as the 
door closes. 

We now approach a larger building, in 
which the first process of the manutacture of 
gunpowder is carried on. We enter by a 
square door-Way, and ascending a broad 
ladder, arrive upon a platform, and find our¬ 
selves in a large building faintly lighted with 
a sad twilight gleam, which displays a series 
of bowls or basins, the size of laige kettle¬ 
drums, covering the whole of the surface 
below, and the whole of the surface of the 
upper floor, with the ^ception of the plat¬ 
form on which we stand, almost cnveloj>ed in 
a cloud of hot steam, that proceeds from a 
great hissing caldron behind us. This c.ol- 
dron, worthy of Hecate and the wetnl sisters, 
contains the raw material, Uie great first 
principle of gunpowder — saltpetre. It is 
brought expressly for tliis purpose from the 
nortlt of Rengal. Here it is boiled—evapo¬ 
rated, till it attains a consistency of about a 
pint to a pound; it is skimmed; strained 
through bags and cloths, and is then allowed 
to run <lown into the pans oa' Iwwls wc have 
described, where it undergoes crystallisation. 

Vei'y like great bowls of cold punch, of 
rather a queer aud uninviting kind, do Ihese 
numerous vessels appear. They contain a 
yellowish liquid, getting lighter and clearer, 
as the different series of bowls get more aiul 
more purified. Some of them seem full of 
frozen maccaroni; but on a closer inspection, 
you, find them'to be full of crystals of saltr- 
I>etre. The yellowish water Iwing jroured off, 
its firom a bowl of ice, the hardened contents 
iire turned crat, and present the appearance of 
fui inverted kettlc-dmm, or h.a!f a huge su,gar- 
ball, or snow-ball, according to the series. The 
third, or ntost purified, is used for the finest 
sort of gunpowder, liut although there are 
only three in the regular series, the bowls arc 
worked again and again, if they resist, tmtil 
every particle of salt is abstracted, and Peter 
only remains. The salt is sold for agricul- 
t-ural purposes, while Peter (nitre) is sent on- 
v^nids to finish his education. The concluding j 
process of refinement is that of calcining, or 
lulling, the niti’o, which is effected at a heat 
of six or Bjjven hundred degrees. It is thrai 
poui^ off into moulds, where it hardens into 
cakes, so pure, that it has been ascertained' 

' Igr Tesfimuacher’s test, that it contains only 
' opfpsr^ of salt in four thousand of nitre, 

We have made our exit from the saltpetre 
d^artmeisti, ^d we are now again in the 
open air, walkiag through the “wood-yard.” 


This ia a large space, ooonpied varidiH 
stacks of wood, ranged in columns, as if at a . 
review. They ate composed of ala^, wiUow, 
and dog-wood. The first and second are to 
be manufactured with the charcoal that is 
used for coarse powder,—used for mines, 
cannon, muskets, or other military purposes, 
—iu short, for killing men; the third sort,, 
or dog-wood, being tho finest sort of wood, is 
for the finest descripfioii of powder, intended 
for sporting purposes—to kill partridges, 
woodcocks, snipes, and other creatures re¬ 
quiring a delicate treatment. 

The wood is cluirred iu a square shed-like 
house, all black and shining with tar, aud en¬ 
veloped in a stinging sm^e, that makes us 
often shut our eyes, and press them inwards 
with our fingers. It i.s curious enough that 
the chemical studies of one of our bishops 
should liave led him to a discovery of the 
best method of m.aking charcoal. The whole 
process is conducted on the plan laid down 
l»y Dr. Watson, the energetic, learned, and 
ingenious Bishop of Uand.aff. The wood is 
enclosed iu large iron cylinders, closed up 
from the air; ami round these there is a revolv¬ 
ing furn.ace, which regularly feeds itself from 
a coal-truck at the top, dropping a small por¬ 
tion of coals in a circle, so as to make the 
distribution equal. By these means are ex¬ 
tracted, from the wood, all the aciils and all 
tho tar, w'liich nui down into a wooden 
vat or well, the acid (pyro-ljgneous) remaining 
at lb a top, w'ith a thick deposit of tar at the 
bottom. The surface presents the appear¬ 
ance of a coppery H<pijd. On inquiring as to 
the re.aBon for tarriug the w’hole. of this brick 
building, which was saturated from the roof to 
tbe lowest brick, the tar aud the stains of acid 
strc.aming down from every pore, we were 
informed by Mr. Ashbee, the nmnager of the 
works, that the charring-honse found its own 
tiir, aud tarred itself by continual oozing. Tlie 
charcoal thus produced is of singular purity. 

A black truncheon of it, neiirly two inches in 
diameter, being jilaeed in our hands, with a 
request that we would break it, a slight move¬ 
ment of the thumb and finger snapped it in an 
instant. * • 

We will now visit, in quick succession, tbe 
mills where the ingredients, of which we have 
already spoken, are grrmnd. The reader baa, 
by thfe time, discovered that a Gunpowder 
Mill is, iu fact, a series of mills and othm' 
work-places, distributed over a large apace d£ 
ground, each at some distance from the next 
one, and, in tome cases, at a very respectfulV' 
distance indeed, with smidry barriehi int^ 
posed between—the good reason for whicJi 
will become quite apparent as wwpnsseed, 

We now descend a winding s!^», by a nar¬ 
row muddy patii, and, turning at^tfee pottom, 
we pass through a tali t^d somewhat squaUq 
wooden gateway, and alriviog1(t\tbe ntarow 
arm of a river, we ordas_.^vef-p'Stnidl' woodeax 
brwgpj We are dnlyiiiff<si^«>4 aw , 

now in the dnnge®o«8 Bbkmd.” We, ieem 
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to be ffliietibg im tnrforttmate, if not very m- 
Ibealtliy, pi^ntetion,- where the trees have 
blew beea able to attain niatnrity. Many 
black and withered, some shattered; 
-hone have a pleasing look, as if they ever o3c- 
peoted another spring to airive. It is in 
this looalitv—scattered all over it—that the 
various inills, work-fdacea, and “liousea” of 
e^losive tendencies ai-e situated. The rain 
with which the morning commenced, has 
never c^sed, and still continues ; so that our 
wandering apiong these various interesting 
and ^commonly'suggestive strTJotures, is not 
attended, we are obligingly informed, with 
the same degree of danger as on a diy and 
sultry day. We trust that we ai-e not only 
grateful for this intimation, but that it really 
does tend, in a due degree,•to hanisb from 
mir minds any little misgivings as to casual¬ 
ties, yrhich we are awju'e might occur at .any 
time, with no mefuis whatever of su i)se- 
qnctiily tracing the cause, It is ratJicr a 
pleasing emotion with vriiidi wo contemplate 
thi.s lavournble circumstance,—we mean the 
rain. 

At this stage of our proceeding,s, a gi-ave- 
faced man advances toward.^ us, Irorn behind 
some trees, carrying two )KiiiH of l.srge 
indian-ruhber over-shoes. Ou njiproacliiiig 
tlie saltpetre mill, wo to'e atopi>ed at a broad 
platform, apparently of slate, laid down in 
front of the entnuico ; and, i)cfore permitted 
to step upon it, our boots Jii’e cai’efuUy en¬ 
cased with a pair of these .shoes. 

The mill, where the saltpetre is ground, is 
a house, where two huge civeukr stones, 
as Inige, in cireumferenec, us the hind-wheels 
of a great waggon (of eleven or twelve inches in 
thickness, e.ach weighing about six tor.s) re¬ 
volve in a circle so small, that they would be 
unable to rc<l round it, but for an ingenious 
grinding twist, which is communicated to 
each of them by machinery, and has its effect 
upon the material underneath, in^thc more 
comjiletely reducing it to a fine powder. 
Men with wooden shovels feed the bed be- 
ntath the rolling atones, from time to time, 
and keep the powdered saltpetre in its place ; 
while a man* and boy, in a second room 
opening from this, cost it up ag.ninst a slanted 
sieve of fine wire, so »ia to sift it clear of 
all larger grains oi- any refuse. The faces 
of the two men and the boy, engagetP in this 
process, are begrimed with a (mblin-like white 
dust. On emerging upon the platform, the 
over-shoes are carefully taken off at the edge of 
the platform; bnd on no accKunt mnst the 
sole of the boot touch the platform, nor the 
Bole of the over-shoe touch the gravel. 

charcoal mill presents a similar ma- 
chineiy, so far as we can judge, amidst the 
doud of black dust that dies and floats about 
in all directions, ^e faces of the men, as 
wdl as their dresses, are /ff a peculiar dull 
blaok, amidst ^ich their eyes shine ,with 
intefligence. . . , 

. [ We nestt visit the brimBtone mill. Here 
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seem to look out of a grim, yejQofddi mask, 
of a kind that we once saw in a paoto^^bne, 
when some agents of the nether regions were 
supposed to bo smitten with a elek bta^oche, 
ly the spells of the good genius above. ’ 

All work is divid^ into gangs of mea, each 
with a non-commissioned officer over them,—- 
as the head cooper, the head mill-wright, the 
head charcoal-grinder, the head brimstone 
mim, &c,; then, there is the foreman of the 
works, and over all the general manager, Mr. 
Aslibee, a very experienced, intelligent, and, 
of course, very carefiil person. 

Tho rain still continues. All the hotter. 
Wo ai’e now plashing along over the wet pathr 
way to the “ incorporating mill”—a sufiiciontly 
dangerous place. The ceremony of the over¬ 
shoes having been gone through as beibi-e, we, 
find the macliinery is much the same as that. 
of tile grindiiig-mills previously described— 
two ponderous, upfiglit millstones, rolliug 
round like w;iggon-wheels, in a smidl circle. 
I>ut ill tlie bed beneath these huge rolling 
stones lies, not one, but the three terrible in¬ 
gredients of powdered charcoal, saltpetre, and 
sulphur, which are thus incoiporated. The bod 
upon which the stones roll is of iron ; from it 
the stones would inevitably strike sparks—and 
“ there au end of all”—if they came in contact 
in .any part. But between the stones and the 
iron bed lies the iiicorjiorating powder—forty 
])oiinds of it giving a lied of intermediate 
powder, of two or three inches deej); so that 
the explosive material is' alisolutely the only 
protection. So long as the powder lies in this 
bed with no part of the iron left bare, all is 
considered to be safe. To keep it within,the 
bed, tlierefore—^wdiila the rolling twist of the 
stones is continual ly displacing it, and rubbing 
it outwards and inwards—sever^ mechanical 
contrivances are adopted, which act like 
guides, and scoops, and scrapers; and thus 
restore, with regularity, the powder to its 
jjroper place, bcneatli the stones. A water- 
w'heel keeps this mill in action. No workmen 
remain here; hut the time required for the 
incorporating process being known, the bed 
of powder is laid'down, the mill sot in motion, 
and then shut up and left to itself—as « 
ought to he, in ca.se of any little oversight or 
“ hitch” ou the port of the gnidra, bcoom, 
or scrapers. Ibe machinery of these mills, 
as may be readily credited, is always kept in 
the finest order. “ And yet,” says Mr. A«ibee, 
in a whisper ; “ and yet, fiv& of them—just 
such mills as these —went off at Favarsham, the 
other day, one after the other. Nobody knew 
how.” This seasonable piece of iafomatiou- 
naturally increases the pecaliar interest we 
feel in the objects we pe now examining, os 
they proceed with their''-Work. We stand 
staring at tb^ ponderous stones, with their 
rolling “ lurch to p^,”and grimly quaint and 
undeviating twist, and we contemplate the 
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powder between th,6 fire- 
ei^tances, till xt6 aore falling intd a 
etato df passive, stupefied distna^, when one of 
the proprietors draws ns away by the arln, say¬ 
ing BoftV"-“ Perhaps it ’a as well not to—you 
may shut up, Mr. Ashbee—^not to—” The rest 
(lies in expressive ulencfe. The folding-doors 
are closed, and the grlmjjmnderous stones, are 
left to themselves to roU round in darkness. 
We hear theif lonely grinding inumiur as we 
walk away, rather briskly—^none of ua speak¬ 
ing for some minutes. 

This process was oiiginally pei-formed in 
the Powder-mflls of England by means of 
huge pestles and mortal’s, or great wooden 
sockets, the pestles being wonted by ma¬ 
chinery. But they have long been abandoned; 
in fact, there is a law against them. All 
Powder-mills must be liccnseil by act of par¬ 
liament. In the improved process we have 
just witnessed, there occurs several “bcau- 
, tiful varieties,” .as a connoisseur would say, 
all of which are iu ojieration in the works 
nf the Messrs. Curtis. They have stone-rolls 
working in iron heds (with two or three 
inches of powder between, aeliug .ns asafe- 
giuird against sparlcs!); iron working on stone 
(with iKiwder between); iron working on iron 
(with powder between); and stone working 
on stone (with powder lictween); to which 
terrific protection, .na explained to us by 
Mr. Ashbee, we bow our courteous assent, 
declaring that we clearly comprehend the 
principle, and feel perfectly safe—iu fact, as 
safe as could be expected. It happened on 
our ndsit to the mill just described, that a 
quantity of powder, caked and adhering by 
pressure to one of the rolls, ro.se up with it. 
We looked at Mr. Ashbee. “ It will be wiped 
off by the machineiy before the stone rolls 
round here again,” said Mr. Ashbee, calmly. 
Saying which, he wiped it off himselfj as if by 
instinct. 

Wandering on our way along a n.aiTOW 
footmth, with a fir iilantation on our right 
hand, and on the left the edge of the river— 
the Colne — which meanders through the 
whole of these grounds, partly by nature, but 
also by art, we arrive at a high green mound, 
exactly like the embankments of a fortifica¬ 
tion. TSmiug an angle, we discover another 
small black structure, which we are informed 
is the “ Press-house.” Arrived at the wooden 
ridge which mwks the sacred pi’ecincts of 
the platform, our boots are earenilly encased 
in the over-shoes,—one leg at a time, when 
ready, being then placed for us, by the hand 
^ our shoe-bearer, upon the platform. We 
iihould tell the reader that the reason for this 
oeKmony is in case some small particles of 
gravel may adhere to our soles, and cause a 
by any two of these particles rubbing 
tog^er as wewalk. Thus preserved and prer- 
wviagji w« cross tlie pli^orm, which is swim- 
mibg.vnth wa^, ana we enter—the den, wo 
AWii^Qiiost for it has no appearance like 
jP^'eroer pUtee of work we ever saw, or read 


of. The . floor is carpeted ’leatiiiijr lihd ' 
bullocksMiides. Eveijhody liaving toiv'idk 
over the wato^ platumn (not attributaHb 
only to the rain, but always kept floatiagji 
their feet moving over the fallen gtmpowder 
which bestrews the'floor, have made a sli|^ 
pery paste. Over this we go sliding about, th 
look at the several interesting (Objects of the 
“ housein especial, we are attracted to the 
hydraulic press. This bulky iron monster, 
inspiring nver water, whicll is pumped up 
lieneath his body, posscs.ses a power of com¬ 
pression equal to five hundred tons to the 
inch. Here a number of layers of powdar are 
placed between flat plates of copper, we be- 
Iieve,.and pressed till they come out in cakes 
as hard as tiles. Small wooden tubs are ar¬ 
ranged on til# other side, filled with tliose 
cakes, broken up into fragments. In order 
to show us how hard it is, Mr. Ashbee 
obligingly begins to hang a large piece upon 
the edge of one of the tubs. We see that 
the tul)S are of wood, and not likely to emit 
a spark, and we take it for granted that tlie 
experienced manager knows that the cake of 
gunpowder itself will not explode with the 
concussiion; neverlliele.ss the sound, and the 
violence of the action, in so silent and re¬ 
strained a place, is a sensation — whether 
rational or irrational—as little partaking of 
the agiveable ;is imssible. Being quite satisfied 
of tlie hardness of these cakes, and expressing 
oiu-sclves—w'c hope we did not omit this— 
highly gratified wlili the inspection of the 
“house,” we slither our w.ay over the wet 
leather and hides; and, continuing our slide - 
acros.s the watery platform, are met by our 
over-shoe bearer at the edge, who seizes upon 
one leg, takes off the over-shoe, and places this 
foot upon the ground, beneath the narrow 
ridge, and then the other, all as before. No¬ 
thing could be more proper. 

But we have not adequately described the 
locality of these works, nor the most marked 
peculiarity which characterises the workmen. 
We believe ihere are no other classes of ma¬ 
nufactures, nor of men, which in any respect 
resemble them. 

Hounslow Gunpowder Mills, are not so 
much like a spe<!iiii “towm,” as so many other 
large manufactories appear, but rather have 
the appearance of an infant colony-a very 
iufant*«>De, you will say, inasmuch as we have 
never spoken of its inhabilauts, excrating 
those few whola we have seen in the difmrent 
houses. We never met a single man in all ‘ 
our rambles <through the qilw'tationB, nor, 
hoard the sound of a human voice. It is like 
a strange new settlsmeiit, Where theM is 


log-hut 
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These works are dlstrfbut^ ovqr some 
dred and fifty acres of lartf > without reckoning; 
the' surface of the ColnA whidb,' sometimes 
broad,* sometimes iiiUTOw, sometimes Is M 
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and think of the dan^ ’td tfa« arethenpermii^d toadTOnoe npjon &eiHueBad 
di-otheFB, and of the prqi^y' ait Stake at j^atfom, and we then approainh the epta^ijtiiM. 
4^ times, and more espeomiy In mI the more ft we hare reoeived a strange and unaedoun^ 
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ever any improvement tending to lessen the interior. The first thing that seems to 
danger is discovered by one, it is immediately justify this is a dry, strimgulated, shrieking 
communicated to all the others. The wages c^, which continues at intervals. We dis- 
of the men are good, and tiie houi-s very cover that it is the cry of a wooden screw in 
short; no artificim lights are ever used in torment, which in some sort recondlt* us. 
the works. They aU wash themselves— But the sound lingera, and tlie impression 
black, white, yellow and bronze—and leave too. The flooring is all covered with leather 
the Mills at half^p^t three in the afternoon, and hides, all jierfectly black with the dust of 
winter and summer. gunpowder, and on this occasion perfectly 

But we have not yet visited all the “houses,” diy. We do not much like that: the wtet 
and one of, them, in particidar, Mr. A.shbee sliding about was more amusing; perhaps, 
assures us is a very interesting process. Tube also, a trifle safer. 

sure, it' is one of the most dangerous ; and The first object that seizes upon our atten- 
wbat makes this worse, is the fact that the tion is a black square frame-work, apparently 
process is of that kmd which requiies the suspended from the ceiling. Its ugly peiqieu- 
constaut presence of the men. They cannot dicular beauis^ and equally uncouth horizontal 
set the machinery to work, and leave it tor a limbs would be just the thing to hang the 
• given time, as in tlie case of some mills pre- deml bodies of tortured victims in. We 
vlously desci'ibed; they must always remain cannot lielp following up our first iuipi'es- 
on the spot. It is the “ Coming House,”— sion. The men here, who stand in silence 
sometimes called “ Graining,” as it is the looking intently at us, all wear black masks, 
process which reduces cakes and hard nobs On the left there is reared a structure of black 
of gunpowder into gi-ains—a very nice, and, wood reaching to within two or three feet of 

it would appear, a sufficiently alarming the roof. It is built up in 8ev<Tal stages, 

operation. desceiuliiig like broad steps. Each of these 

The rain still befriends us. We have been broad sUqjs contains a sieve made of closely 
once drenched, and have dried ourselves to a woven wire, wliich becomes finer as the steps 
comfortable steaming dampuess by the fire of get lower anil lower. In this machine we 
the office at the entrance of the works— noticedironaxlesforthewhcela, butouratteu- 
ltuicheou inclusive. We are now forth again, tion was directed to the rollers, which were of 
and in a fail- way of obtaining another soak- zinc. Tlius the friction does not induce sparks, 
mg, so that we have every reason to feel as the action being also guarded against external 
safe as con be. It is quite clear that we shall blows. At ju'csent the machine is not in 

not give off a spark. So, now for the “ Corning motion; and the men at work here observe 

House.” their usual silence and depressing gravity. 

Ascending by a rising pathway, we pass We conjecture that the machine, when put lu 
over a mound covered with a plantetion of motion, shakes and sifts the guujwwder in a 
firs, and descending to a path by the river slow and most <Miutious rnaniior, correspoml- 
side, we anave at d structure of hiack ing to the seriousness of the human workers, 
timber, some five-and-twenty feet high, set and with an almost equal sense of the conse- 
np in the sliape of an acute angle. This is a queiices of ii’on mistaking for once the nature 
‘“blast-wall,” intended to offer some re- of copper and brass. “Put on the house 1 ” 
sistance to a rush of air in case of an ex- says Mr. Ashbee, in the calm, voice always 
plosion near at hand. There is also a used here, and nodding at the same lime to 
similar BIkst-wall on the opposite side of the the head corning-maii. A rumbling sound is 
river. Passing this structure, we arrive at a heard—the wtieels begin to turn—5he black 
green embankment thrown up as in fortified sieves bestir themselves, moving from side to 
places, and behind and beneath this stands side;—the wlieels turn fiaster—^the sieves 
the “ Corning House.” shake and shuffie faster. We trust there is 

It is a low-roofed black edifice, like the rest, no mistake. Tliey all get faster still. We 
although, if possible, with a still more dismal do not wish tliem to put themselves to any ^ 
appearance. We know ^Siot what causes inconvenience on our account. The full Bpeea 
the, impression, but we could fancy it some is laid on! The wheels whirl and buz^iron 
' plane of torture, devoted to the service of the teeth play into bi^ass teeth—copper at 
darkest pagan superstitions, or those of the iroh—the black sieves shake timh? infernal 
Holyslnquisition. A little black vestibule, or 8id« into fury—^the whole macMneseiOTS beut 
outdiouse, stauds on the side nearest us. . Ihe upon its own destruction—the deatniotien of 
■wjliGlesteacture is planted on the river’s eto, us all i Now — one smail ijqwrft-r’Oiid in an. 

.which the j^tform in front extend^ We instant the whole of this hous^ #th all ^ it, 
TCatibule, and here wo go would be inatantly swe]^ awigt.V S'ob.qdy' 

: through the ceremony of the over-shoea We seems to tbildc of tiflai., And ste i-'-hovtbe 
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^li^wder iiisbca firm side to side of the 
eaevea, sad poars dorra from, one stace to tbe 
other.' We ml eure that all this must he mncsh 
fester than usual. W4 do not wish it Why 
should pride prevent our requesting that this 
horror would oease ? We hear, also, an extra- 
orduu^ lioise behind us. Turning hastily 
round, we see the previously immoveable 
. black frame-work for the dead whirUng round 
and round in the air with frightful rapidity, 
while two men with wooden shovels ai’o 
shovelling up showers of gunpowder, as if to 
smother and suffocate its madness. Nothing 
but shame—nothing but shame and an an¬ 
guish of self-command, prevents our instantly 
dartuijj out of the house—across the platform 
—^aucl headlong into the river! 

Wliat a house—what a workshop ! It is 
quiet again. W e have not sprung into the 
river. lJut h.ad we l)een alone here, under 
suck cireiiiiislanccB for the first time, wc 
should have liad no subsequent respecl for 
•our own instincts and promptitude of iietion 
if wo had done anythlug else. As it was, the 
thing is a sunsalioufor life. We find that the 
whirling frame-work .also contains sieves— 
that the invisible moving powof is by a water¬ 
wheel nndor the Hooruig, which acts by a 
crank. But wo are very much obliged already 
—we bavi; had enough of “ corning.” 

We lake our depai'ture over the pl.'ttform 
—^havo our over-shoes taken off—aud tiuding 
that there is something more to see, we rally 
and recover our breatli, and are again on 
the path by the water’s edge. A man is 
eoming down the river with a small covered 
bai'gc, carrying powder fi’om one house to 
another. We remark that boating iiiiist be 
one of the siifest positions, not only as uucou- 
ducive to explosion, but even in case of its 
oceurring elsewhere. Mr. Ashhee coincides 
in this upiufou, although, he adds, that some¬ 
time ago, a imin coming down the river in a 
boat—-just as tliat one is now doing—had his 
right arm blown oil'. We see that, in truth, 
*m position is safe. One may be “ blown olF” 
onywheie, at any moment. Thus pleasantly 
eunvei'siiig its we walk, we arrive at the 
" Glazing House.” 

The jiroffertfe of glazuig consists in mixing 
black-lead with gunpowiler in large grains, and 
glazing or giving it a fine glossy texture. For 
this purpose four barrels containing tlm grains 
are ranged db an axle. They are niade to 
revolve during four hours, to render thorn 
smooth ; black-lead is then added, and they 
revolve four hourp more. There is iron in 
this machiner 3 f; but it work! upon brass or 
copper wheels, so that friction generates heat, 
but not fire. The ^'ocess continues ii-om 
eight to tweuty-fom hours, according to the 
fineness of polisn required; and the revolution 
of the barrels K>metimea causes the heat of 
the gunpowder witl^ to rise to one hundred 
and. twenty degrees—even to cUaiTing the 
wui^ of the iateriifr of the barrels by the heat 
and frietion.. We enquire what degree of 


heat they maw Tib ia at ttie present moment ? 
It is rather high, we lea^i and the head- 
glazcr politely informs 4 b we may put 
our hand aud arm ibto the btu^ls and feel 
the heat. He opens it at tlW 
purpose. Weiakehis woriifprit. However, 
as he inserts one hand and ar^.lw way of 
example, we feel in some sort cal^'Upnn, 
for the honour of “Household to 

do the same. It is extremely hot, and a inilisl 
agreeable sensation. The faces of the men 
here, being all black from the powder, and. 
shluing with the addition of the black lead^ 
have the appearance of grim masks of demons 
in a pantomime, or rather of real demons iu 
a iniue.f Their eyes look out upon us with a' 
strange intelligence. They know the figure 
tlicy present. So do we. This, juided to 
their subdued voice, and whispering, and 
mute gesticulation, and noiseless moving aud 
creeping about, renders the scene quite 
unique; and a little of it goes a great way. 

Oiirtime being iiowshort—ournouiSjUifact, 
being “ numbered,”-j-we move quickly on to 
the next Jumse, some hundred yards distant. 
It is the “ Stoviiig-house.” We approach the 
door. Mr. Ashbee is so good as to say .there 
is no need for us to enter, as the process may 
be seen from Ike door-way. We are per¬ 
mitted to .stand upon tke little platform .out¬ 
side, m onr boots, dispensing with the over¬ 
shoes, This house is heated by pipes. The 
powder is spread upon numerous wooden 
trays, .lud slid into sheives on stands, or racks. 
The iiLiit is raised to one Inindrod and twenty- 
five degrees. We siiluto tlie head stove-man, 
and dejiart. But turning round to give a 
“longing, lingering look behind,” we sco a 
large mop protind^ from the door-way. Its 
round head seems to inspect the place whore 
we stood in our bools on tlic platform. It evi¬ 
dently discovers a few grains of gravel or grit, 
and descends upon them Immediately, to expur¬ 
gate the evil communication which may corrupt 
the good manners of the Louse. A great 
watering-pot is next advioiccd, and then a 
.stern head—not unlike an old mediJlion we 
have seen of Diogenes—looks reund the door¬ 
post after us. 

Tile furnace, with its tell clihuuey, by 
means of which llie stove-pipes ot the house 
we have just visited, ai*e heated, is at a con¬ 
siderable distance, the pipes being carried 
under-ground to tlie house. 

We next go to look at the “ Packing-house,” 
where tiie powder is placed in ban-els, bi^, 
tin cases, paper cases, canisters, &o. On 
entering thus place, a man runs swiftly before 
each of us, laying down a mat for each foot to 
step upon as we advance, thus leaving rows 
of mats in our wake, over which we arc 
required to pass on returning. We etto- 
sidered it a mark of. great attention—a kind 
of Oriental compliment. 

There is another “ Oorhing House ” besides 
the hon’ible one we have previously described. 
This is upon tire old principle, ami consists of 
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‘ n itii^shine' very muck like a roondsbout At a 
'' i'atr; obly, that iu plwo of the woodek horaes. 
,and oarsjtherd are sieves,'arranged bq as to 
coves: the whole circle, la eaiw of these 
Sieves, gunpowder in the rough is daced, and 
upon this is laid loosely Sk round piece of 
stone—^lapis lazuli—^abopt' one-fonrtli part of 
the size of the lueve. The machine is put in 
motion; spine x‘ound; and in, doing fo, each 
of the round loose pieces of lapis lazuli 
describe a, whirling circle in the sieve, and 
thus i-educe the rough powder to gi-ains, by 
rubbing it through the sieves. The ma¬ 
chine in actiem £)es not inspire us with any 
such dismay and appi'ehension the first 
coming demon. Perhaps our nerves Have by 
this time got move seasoned ; but it is quite 
bad enou^i in the present case for a mere 
stranger; and we are heartily, thoroughly, 
undisgulaedly, and jovLaliy glad to get out of 
the place. 

The last of onrTisits is to a “ Charge House.” 
Thwre are several of these, where the powder 
is kept in store. We approach it by a path 
‘ though a plantation. It lies deep among the 
trees—a most lonely, dismal sarcophagus. It 
is roofed with water—^that is, the roof is 
composed of water-tanks, which are filled by 
the rain; and in dry weather they are filleil 
by means of a pump arranged for that pur¬ 
pose. The . platform at the entrance is of 
water—that is to say, it is a broad wooden 
trough two inches deep, full of water, through 
'nbi<m we are required to walk. We do so, 
aud with far more satisfaction limn some 
things we have done here to-day. We enter 
the house alone ; the others waiting outside. 
All silent and dusky as au Egyptian tomb. 
The tubs of powder, dimly seen in the un¬ 
certain light, are ranged along the walls, like 
mummies—all giving the impression of a 
secret life within. But a seciet lile, hoAv 
different 1 “Ah! there’s the rub.” We 
retire with a mental obeisance, aud a respect¬ 
ful air-^the influence remaining with us, so 
that we bow slightly on rejoining our friends 
<mtside, who bow in return, looking from us 
to the open door-way of the " house !” 

With thoughtful brows, and not iu any 
very high state of hilarity after the duties of 
the day—to speak or being wet thmugh 
to the skin, for the second time—we move 
through the fir groves on our way back. We 
notice a strange appearance in many trees, 
some of which are curiously distorted, others 
their heads cut off; akd, iu some places, 
there are large and upright gaps in a plauta- 
• tk^ Mr. Aflhboe, after deliberating inwardly 
,a little while, informs us that a veiy dreadfui 
ooch^pt happened here last year. “Was 
explosion 1 ” we inquire. He says 
Jfl^was. “And a serious one?”—“Yes." 
S’L-rt'Akw f ibres lost 1”Yes.”—“ Two or 
three More than that.”-^ Five or «x ? ” 
Hi,' sajs Tin^e than that. He gradually drops 
1^ narrative, with a subdued .tone of 
' v(^. ^ere waa au explosion last year. 


Six different houses blew up. It began with 
, a “Separating House,"—a place for sizmg, 
or sorting, the different grtuus throi^h eievra. 
Then the explosion wmt tea" Granolaring 
House," one Uunebed yards off. How it*was, 
carried such distances, except by a general 
combustion of the air, he cannot imagine. 
Thence, it went to a “ Press House,” where, 
the powder lies in hard cakes. Tbenoe, it' 
went, in two ways,—on one side to a Com¬ 
position Mixing House,” and, ou.tlie other, to 
a “Glazing House ; ” and thence to another 
“ Granulating House.” Each of these 
buildings was fully one hundred yards from 
anotliei': each was intei'cepted by plantations 
of firs and forest trees as a protection; and 
the whole took place williiii forty seconds. 
There wsis no tracing how it had occurred. 

Tins, then, accounts for the different gaps— 
some of them extending fifty or sixty yards— 
in the plantations and giwes 1 Mr. Aslibee 
nods a grave assent. lie adds, that one large 
tree was tom up by the roots, and its trunk was 
iuund deposited at such a distance, that they 
never could really ascertain where it came 
from. It was just found lying there. An iron 
water-wlieel, of thirty feet in circumference, 
belonging to one of the mills, was blown to a 
distance of fifty yirds through the air, cutting 
thi ough the heads of all the trees in it? way, 
and finally lodging between the upper boughs 
of a large tree, where is stuck fast, like a 
boy's kite. The pirnr fellows wlio were killed 
—(our informant here drops his voice to a 
whisper, and speaks in short detached frag¬ 
ments ; there is nobody near us, but be feels 
as a man should in spe.aldtig of sndi things) 
—the poor fellows who were killed were 
[horribly mutilated—more than mutilated, 
some of them—^thejr different members, dis¬ 
tributed hither arid thither, could not be 
buried with their proper owners, to any 
certainty. One man escaped out of a house, 
before it blew up, in time to run at least forty 
yai’ds. He was seen rimning, when suddenly 
he fell. But when be was picked up, lie was * 
found to be quite dead. The concussion.of 
the air had killed him. One man coming 
down the river iu a boat wqs mutilated. 
Some men who were missing, ^ero never 
found—blown all to nothing. The place 
where some of the “ houses ” had stood, did 
not retail so much as a piece timber, or a 
brick. All had been swept away, leaving 
nothing but th^ tom-up grouncl, a little' 
mbbi^ and a black hash of bits of stick, to 
show the place ^here they .had,been erectM. 

We turn our eyes once more towards the ’ 
immense gaps in the fir groves, gaps whit^ti 
hero and there amount* to wide mtervals, ia. 
which all the trees arc reduced to abbut huf 
their hciglit, having been cut aWay n^r the 
middle. Some trees, near at hapd, we c^erve 
to have been flayed of 'filiw bark Mi dawn" 
one side j others have ^p| of bark hanging 
dry .and black. , Seveml tfejas aw. strangely 
distorted) and the eni^ tmhk of one large 
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fir haa been literally twisted like a corkscrew, 

; fWnn top to iiottom, reg^uirbig aii amount of 
force scarcely to, be estimated by any knowni 
I meiins of mechamcal ;^wer. Amidst all this 
quietness, how dreadiul a visitation! It is 
' visible on all sides, and fills the scene with a 
' solemn melancholy weight, 
j Biit we will linger here no longer. We 
; take a parting glance around, at the planU- 
tions of firs, some of them jn'ematurely old, 
and shaking their hauls, while the air wafts 
by, as though conscious of their defeated 
youth, and all its once-bright hopes. The 
dead leaves lie thick beneath, in various 
sombre colours of decay, and through the 
thin bare woods we see tlie grey light fading 
into the advancing evening. Here, where the 
voice of man is never heard, wo pause, to 
listen to the sound of rustling bough"-, and 
the siillen rush and murmur of water-wheels 
and mill-streams ; and, over all, the song of a 
thrush, even while uttering blithe notes, gives 
: a touching sadness to this isohitcd scene of 
I human labours—^labours, the end of which, is 
i a destruction of numbers of our .species, which 
I may, or may not, be necessary to the progress 
i pf civilisation, and the liberty of mankind. 


LORD PETER THE WILD WOODSMAN; 

OB, THE rnOGRESS OF T.IPE. 

1 “ Pktkb, commonly known as Peter the 

j Wild Boy, lies buried in this ehui’chyard, 

I opposite to the porch,”—so saith the old 
I parish-clerk of North Church, in tlie county 
I of Hertford, who inscribed the same in the 
! parish register of this churcli with a trem- 
I bling hand, and after many times wiping bis 
j spectacles, in the year of our Lord 1767. This 
extraordinary wild youth was first found in 
i the woods, near Hamelen, by his most fortu- 
I nate Maiest^, George the First, w'hile he was 
hunting in the adjacent forest. It is not with 
! a view of writing his strange biography, that 
j wo now take up the pen so reverently laid 
down by the old parish-clerk aforesaid, but 
simply to notice several extraoidiuary coin- 
j cideiices which exist between this denizen of 
i the woods and forests, and another “Peter,” 

I who has been discovered at a date much 
I nearer to our own times, 
i This new Peter, alias Peter the Second, 
and subsequently “ Lord Peter,” as he was 
more commonly called, was also founfi in the 
,, woods, and under circumstances very similar 
to those of his prototype. “ How long Peter 
the Wild Boy has continued in this state is 
> altogether uncertain,” saith th^parish re^ster 
previously quoted; “ but that he had formerly 
been under the care ofi«ome person, was evi¬ 
dent finm the remains of a shirt-collar about 
his neck at the time he was found.” Some 
accounts also state that he had a wild sort of 
, garment of skins besides his own natural wild 
one. So, with the *more ^cent Peter, who 
I was attired in the Iristly hide of a forest boar, 
girded with oriers, and a very extensive shirt- 
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collar, which he exhibited with a certain bar- 
bai-ic pride' and ostentation. Having been 
discovered by a noble personage of great ex¬ 
perience and statesman-like msight into indi¬ 
vidual character jind future exigencies, he 
was regarded •ts likely to be of future value 
to the world, and was placed to board at the 
farm-house of Mr. Bull. There, every effort 
was made to instruct him, but to no purpose. 
Exactly so with the original Peter, who was 
placed under the care of Dr. Arbuthnot, 1726, 
by the Princess of Wales; “ but notwith¬ 
standing all the pjuns that were taken with 
him,” says the doctor’s report, “ he proved 
totally incapable of receiving any instruction.” 
For the bo:u*d of the first Peter, at the farm¬ 
house of Mr. James Fenn, the yeoman, the 
sum of thirty-five ponnd.s per annum was 
jiaid ; tlie sum paid for the second Peter was 
considerably more, than that, but with this 
curious dlffevence, that whereas the sum iu 
the first instance was paid to Mr. Fenn ; the 
larger sum,in the latter case came out of Mr. 
Bull’s own leathern pui'se, as he had to board 
and lodge the seconfl Peter at his own ex¬ 
pense, and to find him in pocket money ; and 
all this for the honour of obliging the great 
personage who had jilaced him there— 
“ in the name of his country,” as he gravely 
said. 

At this farm-house our present Peter led 
a very strange life ; for though all attempts 
at rational instruction proved of no avail, 
the office of head ranger of the woods which 
had been given him, by avay of “getting his 
h.and in,” w.as found to afford groat scope for 
tlie display of his peculiar character. It was 
in this capacity tliat liis various pranks 
acquired for him the cognomen of Lord Peter 
—a title lie boi-e to the day of his death. 
T le certainly did many queer things in this post 
of licjid ranger, and inspired no small alarm 
in the country round about. He would let 
nobody pass in certidn directions except by 
creeping very slowly; iti other directions he 
would not let aiiyiiody pass at all; and in 
some special eases, he insisted upon making 
the people walk backwards,—^wliich he said 
Wits the wisest way for those who wished to 
make any progress. 

Certainly, nothing eould well exceed the an¬ 
noyance his rustic iordship created. Attired 
iu a dress of skins—to wit, a bullock's hide, 
a mole-skin waistcoat, calf’s-skin smalls, with 
high boots, and a foraeiug cap ; and armed 
with a long staff Upped with brass, on whidv 
poor farmer Hull’s arms were engraved; and 
followed by fierce mastiffs in brass spike- 
collars,—^it will be readily understood that he 
presented a very formidable appearance. 

If the obstructions which I^ro Peter offered 
hud been as terrible and potent as the anta¬ 
gonistic front he presented, there would have 
been little chance of anyl^y making their 
way through the woods and. forests at any 
time. But this was not the case. Beneath 
this bullock’s hide and mole-skin waistcu^ 
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and nndemeaili that impouing foraging cap, 
there were no fixed n.'sclves. Ihongh fierce, he 
waa a flincher; thotigh obstinate, he was weak; 
though loud, he woe never in earnest; though 
great in Ida advancing steps, .he took care to 
step back continually, as if to reflect and 
colled hia strength, but in reality to avoid 
making suiy progress whatever. His luastife, 
of course, watched every movement of his eye, 
and did nothing but make threatening frisks 
and gambols round his hoots. 

Most unfoi-tunately, the people were not 
aware of this inward condition of Jjonl Peter. 
They did not know that if they went forward 
with determination, and in a body, he and his 
mastiffs would have retreated through the 
woods, step by step, or Ic/ip hy leap, just ^ 
the 23eopIe advanced. Little suspecting tliis, 
they were accustomed for a long time to send 
humble petitions, :md all that soit of thing, 
at which he seldom deigned to look, and 
which he gave to his dogs to play with. 

' One day, there being more than usual need 
for a free passage for everybody across the 
country, a nu-ge crowd of jieople set off to¬ 
gether. After the usual difficulties and ob¬ 
structions, they arrived at Lord Peter’s woods 
and forests. They met the head ranger 
at lii.s accustomed [rest, with liis l)ack set 
agaiijst a tree. As there were so miuiy of 
tliem, his opposition was much less than or¬ 
dinary. Nevertheless, as he showed signs of 
intending to be as troublesome as possible, 
various individuals stepped forwai’d ■with 
■written arguments, plans, and statistical cal¬ 
culations. 

Wliat did he do? Here we mu.st refer 
once more to the ancient document. “ Peter,” 
says the I*ariah llegister, “wiis well made, 
and of the middle size. Ili.s couutenance 
had not the appearance of an idiot. He luid 
a natural ear for music, and wa.s so delighted 
with it. that if he heard any mu.sical iristm- 
ment played uimn, he would immediately 
dance and caper about, till he was almost 
quite exhausted with fatigue ; aud though he 
Could never be taught the distinct utterance 
of any word, yet he could easily /i/fm a tune.” 
So it was with Lord Peter. Seldom could 
any distinct woixi be extorted from him, but 
lie had a p|pdigious fitculty of huniiniog. In 
addition to this, so curiously did he associate 
the wishes and j)et.itions of the. people with 
a certain invarmble tune of derision or in¬ 
difference in his own mind, that the very 
sight of a crowd often produced such an 
effect upon him that he could not Idepsidting 
the action to the tmie. 

Tlie ^x'litions, therefore, of which we have 
.just spoken, he condescended to receive ; bttt, 
in^te^ of examining them, looking over them, 
or evfin tucking them into his mole or cab- 
pkin pockets, he instantly let them drop, and, 
bjr way of lioing something official in. recog¬ 
nition, he danced round them I Ftwthwith 
his dogs, standing on their hind legs, all did 
th^l^ame. The people were not satialiod with 


this reception. It was an official ceremony- 
hut no explanation. They then presented 
the diplomatic and soznewhist mtotesqan head 
ranger with suni^' models of iams, emblems 
of tkmiue, and pietaires (afler the inaunear of 
savage nations), to Italp his understanding of 
the actual state of affi^. Ho received them 
all in his hands, as befbreand, again letting 
them instantly £iU to the grou^, danced 
round them in the same manner as previously 
described, though with Hie additkm of a few 
fresh antics and gesticulations. One of his 
dogs, also, stood upon bis head; but, rolling 
over, by accident, the canine enthusiaet gave 
a smothered howl, and disappeared. 

The people, as a last resource, being now 
pretty well tired, presented diplomatic gew¬ 
gaws, popular types and symbols, together 
with numerous official knick-knacks, such as 
ruled pajHjr, patent inkatamls, seals, wax., 
chaff-wax, deputy chaff-wax, &e.; but all in 
vain. Each collection of these was instantly 
drtjpped, and danced round,—until suddenly 
the head rauger stop]>ed, starlug intently at 
a certmu thing! Somebody had given him a 
jiiece of rod tape ! 

I'oi-tun.atc, indiecd, did it seem that any one 
should liavc iucluded among hia offerings an * 
article of such magical powers. Lord I’eter’s 
attention was instantly caught—riveted—a 
bright thought had broken iqwn his night of 
mind—^liLs eyes rolled coiTesizondingly with 
the circle of new' ide-as that had arisen upon 
his mental horizon. Wbat are his iuUmtions? 
what will he do ? All the crowd are in 
breathless suspense lor the first wfoivls the 
head ranger will utter. 'But an acliou more 
exjrt-essive than words fills the spectators with 
a fresh surprise. His forest lordship, raiee.s 
the piece of r«l ta|je to lua .mtmtii, and, 
looking up with a grateful aiid devout air, 
swallows it! 

A pause of gcneriil excitement ensuea Is 
it digestible ?—that ia the question inwardly 
askeil by the majority. .Before any one, ho’w- 
ever, has recovered from his astouishmeut, 
the eyes of Lord Peter gleam with greedy 
anxiety on the crowd, from one to auothtu', till a 
peculiarly intelligent person, in a rusty black 
coat, threadbare black trousers, aiulhigli-lows, 
with ink-spoLs on all his fingeix,aud an office- 
pen behind his right ear, advances towards 
Loi'd Peter and presents him ■with a basket 
full of fifided piecfts of red tape. One by one 
tlie pieci's arc seized, aud swallowed; and, 
if the crowd nfight judge by the obvious 
.sympathy aud Doling d^ght of the head 
ranger’s eyes, there was eveiy* prospect that 
iltey woulil soon be thoroughly digested and 
awiimiktod with hia eystsm in the happy 
future. 

Prom thk day, Lorsd Peter beeamo a cfaangi^ 
man. He saw his right course <U£a Me 
announced it publudy, and went to dw^ in 
the great <dty. * 

Now, when this new expneaioir (tfhiai official 
sentiments got wind, ai|d waa cmqded with the 
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feat he had recently pei'formwl in gvraJlowiiig 
80 mnch red tage, he rapidly became a man 
of mark and fijtelihood in the great city. 
Everybody paidfxonrt to him aa one »nre 
to rise to honour. He began his new life 
by setting up as a master carpenter, without 
going through a^ intermediate apprenticeship 
or stacfy; and in the course of a lew years, as 
he was found to have a genius for watching a 
glue^jjot, wliile on the fire, the first cabinet¬ 
maker of the day took liim into partneraliip. 

The cabinet-work of Lord Peter gave the 
utmost satisfaction to his employers, and the 
greatest possible dissatisfaction to every! tody 
else—at least to all the people, if they, poor 
souls, are anybody. 

Numberless petitions now came to him, as 
tirgently as of old, though with more ceremony 
than when he ran wild in tlie wcsids. He had 
abandoned hia dress of skins, with the excep¬ 
tion of Ibo foraging cap, which be L.mI eon- 
verted into a more doinestii! article, i pially 
applicable as a day-cap or a iiii^ht-cap ; auil, 
in place of his former costume, he now 
appeared in fine clotli, wore a sliirt-collar 
wonderftilly “got iij),” mid was followed liy 
an attendant in livery with tlie glue-pot. The 
said attendant alsocarricila teh-seope under his 
arm, as Lord Peter often wished to see how 
objects close .at hand lookeil when lie .ayipliecl 
the eye-^lass end to them, and the object-glass, 
or “fiehl,” to his eye. The tidcseope w.as also 
fitted, under liis directions, wilii a distorting 
glass, which rendered objects of all sorts of 
shajics ; and, likewise, with a. darkeiiing glass, 
by means cif which ho could see nothing at 
all, though lie ollen kept staring through it 
with all his might. 

The petitions and requisitiona he now re¬ 
ceived did not relate at all to the woods 
and forests,' hnt to the supervisoi-ship of 
the bodify health' of the inhabitants of 
the great city, with their water-pipes, and 
drain-pipes, and bills of mortality. As to 
the doctora, and statistical folks, and learned 
clerks, under his control, lie treated them 
alt in his old way ; whatsoever proposals 
1 for doing anything tlicy placed in his'hanils, 
be instantly let them drop, and danceil ronml 
them. In, like maimer, though with a differ¬ 
ence, when large deputations of the people 
came to him with petitions, and proposals, 
and prayers, against Old 'J^phus, Old C'holera, 
Old Eawhead, and the Ifoverend Mr. Skull- 
yard—aQ dreadful old miisiuices—lie re¬ 
ceived them with a bow; Ifct, as soon as the 
deputatfons were out of sight, he let fall their 
documents and papers, and performed his 
usual dance round them. Subsequently, how¬ 
ever, as the people happened (for a wonder) to 
become impatSent and clamorous because 
nothing was really efona, or seemed at all 
likely ever to be done, he advanced upon a 
temporary plidform outside the window of 
the cabinet-makelTs wojfehop, and placing 
himself in a di|?iified and traly imposing 
attitude, began to draw from his mouth yard 


after yard of re<l tape, to the utter oonfiirtion 
of all the petitioners, the discomfiture oj his 
enemies, and the bewilderment of the counti'y 
at large! 

At last, after a life of greait jnrblic service. 
Lord Peter saw his end approaehimg. Beuig 
of a di8in)tere.ste(l and generoua'dimosition, he 
detemined not to leave bis light tinder a 
bushel of aaw-du.st, but that other men in 
office should derive all the benefit they could 
from his msdora and experience. Before 
lie dieil, therefore, he h-ft this great political 
maxim (which had boon hia rule through life, 
and the foundation of all his gre^ncss), 
as a guide for all future cabinet-makers and 
public carpenters: “AVer do an^hiitff tiM 
jfoic are obliged; mvl then do as liiue m 
possible” 

A brass plate is fixed np in the parish 
chui’ch of North Church, Ifertronl, on the 
top of vh'ch there is (or thei-e used to bo, 
some years ago) .a sketch of the lio.ad of 
“ Peter,’'drawn from a very good engraving 
bj’ IJiU'tolozzi. A similar effigy liivs been 
arranged to be carved in stone, by Lord 
Peter’s jKiIiticid admirers and disciples—^thc 
statuaries liaviiig strict injunctions never to 
raise a. chisel until ordci’cd by the police to 
“move on,” and then only to chip off the 
smallest jiarticle of stoucnlnst at .a time. 
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IVnAT sort of reading for the million i.s 
provide'l under the enlightened rule of k'er- 
(linaiid Bomba, King of Najdes, is ,a question 
which it will lint occupy a great number of 
your columns to answer. Take a walk with 
me in Naples, if you please. There is a 
crowd at the st.reet corner, where there 
i.s a Peo]de‘s Libraiy ; that is to my, an ohl 
wall, under the ju’ofesaional care of the 
bill-poster, and blistered over with placard.-!. 

'I'he gentleman with the paste-pot is spi’ival- 
ing a blister ; he raises it, and tlie .'invious 
crowd fastens curiously upon it.s expuiuUng 
features, as lie wiuoofclm it out helbre their 
c-yes. It contains political informalioii, I'eing, 
in fact, a police notice. Eveiy bateh of pla- 
c:irds has a sniidl crowd about it: the propor¬ 
tion of the million who can reiwl is in Naples 
(as in Euglaud) small; but those who are 
learned, read aloud the writing on the wall to 
the poor ragged .Belslnazzars standing about 
them. Here is a good deal almut pouce, and 
so ouj something about a railway, and all the ij 
praise of the new singer at Sm Carlo, in a jj 
mighty poster. Few remaa-ks are made, for jj 
no’ game is too small in the eyes of a police 
spy ; but the people will go home, aod discuss 
the inforniation they have pHiered froin»the 
Willi. So, for exaujffe, nmnbers of them come 
to talk, like connoisseurs, of the new ba-ss, or 
the new tenor, whom they have never seen or 
heard,—never wihL seemr heai-,—but they have 
read about him, or beard r6ad about him, on 
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the <<ra]k, and have heads lively enough to 
fancy all the rest. 

Let*uB continue our wtdk, now, and we 
shall observe, in most of the open spaces, 
strings of literature, paj^el stnngs, sladc- 
ropes on which stories, ballads, and romances, 
dance in the wind. You have ^ch literatui-e 
in your own streets. Here the woodcut on 
the fir.<«t page of each work is continued, so 
tiiat it will represent whatever you please, 
king, cowslip, church, or crocodile. The 
mysteiT is peasant to the lazzaroni, and 
they have fancies able to complete the 
pictures, each man to his own respective 
taste. Here we are, in the Largo di Gastello, 
mob’s elysium. There is a little ragamuffin 
sleeping, in his basket; there is another wide 
awake, and peeping into Signor’s pocket. 
Here is Pulciuell% centre of a laughing crowd, 
and we have passed a host of petty theatres. 
Look at this army of eyes intent upon the 
literary wonders of a slack rope, which a 
learned friend is slowly spelling over for the 
multitude of eara. These publications for 
the many Lave not been prohibited, at any 
rate “ The ridiculous contest which took 
place between the Cat and the Mouse 
“The story of i’lorindo and Chiarasteila 
"History of the death of Marzia Basile, who 
was decapitated for the cruel death inflicted 
upon lier Husband for the sake of her Lover 
with such profitable matter, of wdiich I have 
taken the trouble to read a great deal before 
1 take upon myself to inform you that it is 
such garbage as one might expect. No 
priest, however, is required to exercise a 
moral censorship over the people’s literature, 
so long as it touches upon no question ]K>li- 
lical or ecclesiastical. Whether it be defiled 
or nndefiled does not concci'n the church. 

That is the great bulk of the people’s 
reading; but we mw as well step into this 
bookseller’s shop. There is a good deal of 
orthodox theology, and law, and a little 
abstract science—^tlio agglomeration of dry 
titles is as the agglomeration of sand grains 
in a small Sahara. The bookseller, seeing 
us to be strangers, knits his brows: be fears 
lest we be come to denounce some of his 
books. We set liim at ease by putting a ray 
of sun into our faces; light of any kind, actual 
or metapluAical, being antagonism to the 
principle whichupholdsan Expumatoiy Index. 
“ Have you sumi a book ?" I ask, “No, 
sir, it is prohibited as immoral, because it 
contained some anatomical plates. I have 
many copies at the Custom-house, but they 
were all seized. They made me pay duty for 
them, though.”—^“Have you the translation of 
Qoldsnuth’s History of England?”—“Bless 
you, sir, no; it contains an account of 
the jRefonnation.”-—“Well, but I don’t see 
either of these books prohibited in. the Ex- 
pureatoiy Index.”—“ Dio mio. Signor, that 


anjr book they please. They Buppress every¬ 
thing,” says the bookseller, spitefully; "my 
trade is gone. Heaven ia||^s wlkt will 
become of me!” 

Hsre is another bpoks^ller, detmmained to 
do business, who dangles ostentatiously ,a 
catalogue before his door. Now lei us see 
what kind of books the government of Naples 
Acu left for the delectation of the people. 1 
will read you at random a few titles: “ Exa¬ 
mination and Condemnation of the Sovereignty 
of the People before the Tiibunal of Beason 
and Paith.” “Ebymes in Honour of the 
most Holy Virgin from the Thirteenth Cen- 
•tiiry.” “ The Fall of the Eepublio in ifegland.” 
“Devotions at Calvary.” “The Month of 
June consecrated to the most Holy Blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” History of the 
Origin and Effect of the New Miraculous 
Medal of the most Holy Virgin Miiry.” 
And BO on. These are the sort of books 
licensed to the press at Naples. There is 
also “ A collection of good books in favour of 
Truth and Virtue,” not only sanctioned, but 
industriously circulated, by the government. 
It is adclrcKscd “ to princes, bishops, ma¬ 
gistrates, tcaclicrs of youth, and all men of 
good intentions,” who are invited “ to diffuse 
these elements, and present copies of them 
to all.” They .condemn the doctrines of 
liberal philosoiihers as “producing the down¬ 
fall of religion, the horrors of war, the lament¬ 
ation of mothers, and the general misery of 
a ;people!” Tlie signs are then given by 
which these firebrands may be known. Tlie 
scholar asks whether “ all who wear mous¬ 
taches and whiskera are liberal philosophers I” 
And is told iu-anawer that the chief outward 
sign of a man’s being dangerous and liberal 
is a demi-pernque. Mr. Gladstone has told 
y^ou how one of these little books teaches 
solemnly, that a prince who has sworn an 


the Boyiu Index, and we have the priests^' 
vidio stop and suppress at the Custom-hbuse 


Autumn Holidays.” Thisis abook forcbildren, 
alternutiug from the comic to the sentimental. 
There is a series of receipts in it for the treat¬ 
ment of democrats. Here are some comic 
bits. For an impious democrat “a gallows” 
is recommended: “ apply it immediately to 
the sick man, and the cure is effected in a 
few minutes.”—“ For an ambitious democrat, 
use the pUJory and so on. The book ends 
with a “ story.” The writer recounts in this 
an imaginmy visil to a lunatic asylum at 
Aversa, where most of the patients ope poli¬ 
tically mad. Som^ shouted, Viva la Zihrtd i 
A bankrupt merchant was mad . lor equality; 
some had a reformed creed in view ; some 
were planning constitutions ; and some were 
bellowing the Marseillaise and the Garma* 
gnola, mingling with them blasphemies of the 
Madonna. 

This is the only literature which is acces¬ 
sible to tbe Lazzaroni—^the lower orders—of 
Naples. With the hot iron of an Expurgatory 
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the Arabic— “ A tliousaiid cranes in the air, ridicnlous, who had all been previously well 
are not woiih one sparrow in the fist.’* wai-ned by “ burning their fingers ” with 

“ Emvffh i! ns good m a fsast.” The best losses, injuries by huSl on# sea, and failnxes 
comment on (his proverb that .oocurs to us in attempts involving dangerdus chances, 
w'as the rejily made by Rooke, th« ownposer, “ Crom a boo / ” I will burn. This Irish 
(.a mnii who had a fund of racy Irish wit in proverb, or saying, may serve in many re- 
him,) at a time when he was struggling with spects as an adverse commentary on the pre- 
considerable worldly difficulties. “How few ceding. There are people who are never at 
.ai*L' oiir real wjints! ” said a consoling friend; rest when they are out of hot water—^nor 
“ of what conse(i«ence is a splendid dinner ? contented when they are in. “ I will bum ” 
j Enough is as gowl as a feast.”—Yc-s,” replied is the motto of the Duke of Leinster. It 
I Rooke, “and therefore a fpjwt is as good as would do capitally for Mr. Smith O’Brien. 

1 enough—and 1 think 1 prefer the former.” Perhaps, however, it should not be read as a 
I “ Lovf me. love my dag.” At linst. sight this resolution to suffer, but as a tlxreat to inflict 
I has a kindly appearance, as of one whoso a burning. Still, the vagueness of tliis threat 
j interest in a Immhle friend wjw as gre.at as —a dreiidful announcement with no definite 
! any La took in himself; hut, on looking object—would render it equally applicable. 

closer into it, we fe.ar it involves a curious “ Bis dat qui cUo dot; ” he gives double 
I amount of selfish encroachment upon the who giv'es promptly. The troth of this is 
kindness of otheis—a mH of doubling of the well illustrated by the 'converse it suggests; 
j individuality, with all its ex.actions. My dog that ho who long delays iiud tantolises before ! 

I (in whatever sh!ij>e) suay bo an odious bo.nst; giving, earns leas gratitude than scorn. It j 
I or, at beat, one who cither makes himself, or, requires more generosity and a finer mind i 
I whosemistoi’lunc it is to he, very disagree.able to confer a favour in the best way, than to j 
to certain people : but, flever mind—^whnt of confer double the amount of the favour in j 
that, if he is my aog ? Society couJil not go itself. 

on if this were persisted in. “ IV/tri J gain afore, J lose ahint.” (Scotch). 

“Set abegaar on Jtorse/ml:,and he'll ride to To l>e engrossed with a fixed object, is 
the devil." The direction in wliich he %vill to forget wliat is going on all around us 
ride depends entirely on the ch.ar.st-tcr of the 1 am closely engaged with what is passing 
beggar—oriwormansuddenly risen to power, before mj' eyes, while I am deceived and 
Pome sink over the other side of the hoi’se, injured behind my'hack. This quaint old 
I and drop into utter sloth and pampered son- proverb has been ludicrously illnstRited by a 
! sualism ; but others do their test to ride charactcri.stie story. A Highhmder, in a some- 
I well, and sometimes succeed. Miisjuiiello what scanty kilt, w,ns crossing a desolate moor i 

i and Bienzi did not ride long in the hc.st way; one winter’s night, and being very cold, he 

hut several patriots, who have rapidly risen ha.stened to a light he saw at no great 
! from obscurity to power, have set noble distance. It turned out to he a decomposed 
( examples. cod’s head, which sent forth phosphoric 

“ Throw him into a river, and he sriU, rise gleams. He stooped down to try and warm 

vilh a fisJi in his motrih.” (Anihic.) Some his hands at it; but finding the bleak winds 

men are so fortunate that nothing cjin sink whi.stling all round his legs, he made the sage 
them. "Where another m.an would drown ol)servatiou above, which has passed into a 
they find fisli or pearls. proverb. 

''The monkey feared transmigration, lest he “ Entjloh'nes irorr, gmvorf'ner Stein, die 
shoidd become a gazelle.” (Aratec.) 'fhe mutch- kommen nknmermehr Imein;” the liastv 
less conceit of some people, and utter igno- woj-d, and h.asty stone, can never be recalled. 

I rance of themselves, either as to iq)peai‘aiicu How truthful, how home to the mark, does 
j or abilities, are finely expressed in the ateve this proverb fly; how excellent is the wam- 
; “ 3f%e beer's wife svent to bed hungry^ iiig and the selt-cominand it inculpates! 

j (Ambiate How often is it seen, that those “ To-day a fire, to-morrow ashes.” (Arabics) 

1 who ffldlow a profession or trade are among Violent passions are the soonest exliausted; 

! the last to display a spceial benefit fr.im their to-flay all-powerful, to-morrow nothing, or the 
I calling! Our proverb, that “ Shoemakers’ conseqiftnces. 

wives are tlie worst shod,” seems to he “ Reading the psalms to the deadr (Arabic.) 
derived from the same source. This is the ori^al of our “ Preaching to the 

“C'Ao^ eckawdib emini Vean froidt}” the dead,” to express the fruitlcssness of exhorta- 
scalded cat fears (even) cold water. This is a tiona, applicatiSna, or petitiesM, to certain in- • 
better vendon of the English proverb of “ A sensible people. 

burnt child dreads the fire." That the proverb “ Follow the ovd, she v>iS leetd thee to rvAn” 
is by no means of general application, the ([Arabic.) A most picturesque proverk giving 
exponence of every one can avouch. It would its own scenery with it. Wt ft; strutSif one 
be the saving of many a child, of whatever as curious that this should come froS* the 
age, who having been burnt should entertain East, whftA seems so ffimiUar to otm a|^re- 
a Btdntary dread of the fire ever after. But hensions. Not only are tJhe habits of the owl 
I it is not so; witness how many are burnt— the same, but the owl is iwally regarded as 
i.e., rained wtmnded, shot, drowned, -ihuide the symbol of a parbUnd foot Yet, on the 
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I' otijer hand, the owl of Olaesic titnea vins a 
11 type of wisdom 

!; '''Two of a tra^ can never wfree" It is 
[! cuTions, and, m fnost inatances, iiighly grati- 
i I f^ing, to see how many of these sayings of otw 
|{ uncpstors are becoming falsified by the great 
|i advances made, of late years, in social 
li ings and* arrangements. Trades unions, co- 
h operative societies—*in fact, all our groat 
ji Companies prove how well two of a trade can 
; agree; and so do all combluations of masters 
' or of workmen. Yes, it will be said, but 
they f agree,” and co-operate for their mutual 
interests, ami tliey do not agree with those 
opposed to them. Of course not; the sen¬ 
sible thing, therefore, is obvious, to eiil.n’go 
; the sphere of good understanding and rcci- 
I' procul fiiir-dealing in mattei's of business, and 
I thus to supersede the bad feeling and injury 
j of greedy rivalries and selfisli antagonisms. 

* 27>ere was a wife who alwai/s took what she 
hxid, atiA never wanted.” (Scotch). A good 
practical advice, showing the imporlfince of 
using what yon pcjssess, iiistesul of hoarding it, 
or reserving it, even when most needed, for 
some possible contingency, which may never 
occur, it seems to refer chiefly to ai'tirdes of 
i dress, clothing, domestic ntcusils, or other 
! household nudters. 

“ Dttt Deus immiii eornva eurta, bovi God 
I curtails the power to do evil in those who 
desire to do it. 

, “ There is honour nmontj thieves,” This is, 

no doubt, (inite true, though you must be a 
thief youinolf to derive any benclit from it. 
They stand by tlioir order. The snggestiou, 

1 is—since there is honour thwards eaiii other 
among the most uiijn’incipled classes, surely 
I Mr. Sweepst:ikes, and Mr. Moses Battledore, 
who are both resjjectfiHe members of society, 

! and belong to clubs, woidd not cheat mo. 

I Bnt tills dots not logically follow ; for we by 
I no means know how far the respectable inJi- 
I vidu:d makes Ids view of his own interest an 
I ibeense to himsell' for an occitsional exception 
I to the code of morality he professes. There’s 
i honour among thieves ; and there are thieves 
■ (hei’e and there) among bonoui’ably-counected 
; men, “all honourable men.” Life is a 
i “mingled of gpod and evil; and so- 

i clefcy is a "motley aggregate of all swts of 
I yanub 

I “d roee-hud fM to tlte lot of a ■monkey,” 
(Arabic). The monkey appreciated the rose¬ 
bud quite as much aa swine appreciate tlie 
pearls wiiidi are said to be enkt before them. 

“ Cy what use to a foed is all tlie troulde he 
, gvvts himseff f ’I (Chinese). >ioue whatever ; 
but his folly may cause a vast deal of trouble 
to people of s^e. pue fiilse move of an 
uitevly incompetent man in office, and the 
forcaAfthe saying becomes very expansive. 

“ JSlere oro no Ues so wicked as those which 
have same foundation^ (ddnese). A saying 
which is Imt too trfte, ami which ought to be 
universally under|tood in society, as soeae 
protection, against slander. 


‘‘ Many preparedions before the sour 2 'lutn 
sfweetens." (Chinese). Great results do not 
hastily ripen; great and important changes 
must undergo a gradual psocese. 

"Spare Uw rod and spo^the chdd” This 
seems to' be derived from the old Spanish 
proverb, w'hich wo find in Dob Quixote, 
“ He loves thee well wiio makes tl»ee weep.” 
They are unkindly and dangerous maxiias, 
which tend to inculcate severity, and to justiiy 
harsh treatineut upon the plea of future 
advantage. We readily admit that nothing’ 
can well be worse than a “ spoilt chUd,” nor 
can a more injurious system exist than tliat 
of pampering or spoiling,—except the direct 
opposite, that of frequently causing tears, 

“ A tea-vpoonful of honey is worth a pound op 
pall.” An indiscriminate use of the sweets 
of life is a stupidity and an injury ; imt the 
judicious use of them is of far more service 
in the production of good results, than the 
bitter lessons which are often considered to 
be of moat advantage. It is better to aollcn 
the he,ait than to harden it. “A soft word 
tumctli away wratL*’ 

” Wh.at the asit collects in a year, thepirkst cats 
vp in a nkjht” (Arabic.) The tithe-taxes, 
and other revenues of the state-clergy, de¬ 
rived from the industry of the -working 
cla.sse.s, are not very tenderly dealt with in 
this proverb. 

“ The walls have ears.” (Arabic.) This is 
one of the many instances of our- homeliest 
piDverbs in every-day use, being derived from 
the East. No doubt the saying, that “ Little 
jiitchers Lave great ears” (in allusion to the 
sharpness of hearing in children), is also 
derived from the domestic uieusils of foreign 
countries in ancient times. The British 
Museum contains many such little pitchers, 
as weir as the Euiiudling Hospital. 

“ The 0.V thatplrntyhs must not he mvsded.” 
(Arabic.) The labourer ought to be alloweil 
freedom of sjieech, or at least free breatliiiig. 
We have a nautical saying akm to this,- 7 - 
“A sailor never works well if he does not 
grumble.” 

“ Three united men will ruin a town” 
(Arabic.) The power of comlHuaticm was 
never more exeelleutly expressed. 

“ He hepina the. qun/rrel who pises the second 
Mow.” (Hponisb.) There are but few who 
posae-ss the requisite degree of wise and kindly 
forbearance and magnanimous self-command 
Implied in this saying. To strike again, or 
rather (as the Uvw k iiguiative) to retort .an 
angry word, is natural to most men ; to pre- 
sei've a reproving silence, or adminiater a 
dignified rebuke, is in the power only of 
great (fiiaractei:»—and not with them at all 
times. But it is quite- poe^le, as we live 
iu a very pumacion* woi-ld, that such for¬ 
bearance should not be thrown away upon 
every one, or the small Bunority of the 
magnanimous would soon be beaten out vf 
exktenca The above proverb, we believe, is 
or^inaily Spaolsl^. and, coming from a people 
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BO 'provesrbially revengeful, seems very extra* 
ordinary, and only to be accounted for as the 
result of an abstract thought of some iofty- 
mmded hidjJgo, speculating on friendship. 
Don Quixote might have saia it. 

A stitch in time eaves nine,** One of the 
most sensible and practical of all proverbs, as 
everybody’s experience can avouen. Yet, in 
defiance of all their own experience, how 
many people we often see who constantly 
. neglect the stitch in time! They do not for¬ 
get it, or overlook it; and when they do, if 
you point it out to them, they still neglect it. 

“ Ohi non ia nierUe, non dvJdta di menie;" 
he who knows nothing, doubts of nothing. 
The converse is equally true. He who knows 
much, is careful how he doubts of anything. 
This is peculiarly inculcated, at the present 
time, by the extraordinary discoveries and 
success of science. 

A NEW WAY OF MANDFAGTUEJNG 
GLORY. 

Ajter: a week’s residenSe in Brussels, that 
most compact of capital cities, under the sup¬ 
position that I h^ encountered, and, like 
ilicliard, conquered and plucked the heart out 
of, every “ lion ” of celebrity, 1 was about de- 
pailiing by railway for Namur, to lake 

<< The morn upon tlie silcnl Sleusc," 

when my friend, Dr. Philaster, who may be 
' said to be in the lair of every lion in Flanders, 
was announced to me. From him, T first 
learned that a man may buy guide-books and 
read them, seek out all the “sights” they 
indicate and see them, and yet know very 
little of anything novel, and find, positively, 
nothing new, without a trusty and weli- 
initiatbd companion to accompany him in his 
pilgrimages, and heroic endeavours to meet 
wim the marvellous. Almost the first question I 
I heard from my friend, after the first shake | 
of the hand, was, whether 1 had seen 
M. Robyns’ private Museum. Tlie second, 

' on receiving a negative, whether I would 
delay my journey to visit it with him. His 
account satisfied me there was something 
worth seeing, and that I had better not miss 
the opportonity of going with a mutual friend; 
so, letting^oose once more our gasping port.- 
manteaus, and releasing their many-wrinkled 
contents from press, we sallied forth im¬ 
mediately. 

On the way, I made some acquaintance 
with the character of the gentleman I was 
about to visit. M. Robyns is a rich man, a 
milUonnmre, whose passion and pursuits it has 
been, from youth upwards, to collect the most 
incongruous ^ieles and curiosities of every 
posaiue description and kind. Some, of more 
vtfto. than value; some, of more value in coin 
thaiif in art or antiquily; some have nothing 
to'boast of but their own eccentricity, and 
.,;that of the proprietor who put them in the 
4' position they occupy. With money at his 


disposal, possessed of an indefatigable iudustiy, 
aud being a fine naturalist, it may be easily 
imagined that he has sncceeded in bringing 
together many valuable and bnrious objects. 
But “vaulting ambition ” is not the only thing 
that overleaps itseli; and the restless excess 
of this pasaion for collecting, is strangely de* 
veloped m the indiscriminate agglomeration of 
every possible thing possessed of a body, and 
within reach of powder and shot or corporal 
touch, or the gold that melts iron gates, orilie 
cunning of man, which he has assembled and 
united in his Museum. 1 shall but allude, 
slightly, to what I beheld in a hasty survey, 
my object being solely to draw the attention 
of travellers to a place very well worth the 
trouble of visiting. 

“ He is jealous of English visitors,” said tlie 
Doctor, “and lias reason to be so, of which 
more anon : hut I have known him for many 
years, and doubt not I can get you in, if he is 
at home; if not, it is problematical, for Made¬ 
moiselle has then to be consulted.” 

“And who is Mademoiselle ?” 

“Why, you must know, he Ls unmarried, 
and Mademoiselle is a young person who 
directs his household, but whose cliief business 
it is to provide specimens and objects for his 
Museum.” 

“ A young lady of peculiar talent ? ” 

“Genius, sir, genius. Observe her head 
when yon see it.” The doctor is a great 
phrenologist.—But we are at our destination. 

M. Robyns is not at home, when we inquire; 
he will return shortly ; but, in the meantime, 
Mademoiselle, receiving the Doctor’s name, 
begs us to walk in. * 

We pass through the gateway of a blind 
white house, and find ourselves in a large 
square court-yard, having a small piece of 
water in it for ducks to swim at ease. Other 
animals, dogs, cate, goate, are loitering about 
in the autumn sunshine. There' is nothing 
peculiar in all this, and yet we feel ouraelves 
transplanted at once into an atmosphere where * 
animals, living or dead, are suddenly of supe¬ 
rior importance. From the court-yard we pass, 
unescorted, into a closely-crowded miniature 
botanical ^rden, the first aspect of which an 
ancient Greek would have taken/oy a planta¬ 
tion of lotus ; every flower being covered and 
capped by a white card, indicating its genera 
and birth-place ; a system which, among all 
things, lifeless or human, however mu(m it 
may serve to blazon their ancestral ropown, 
will essentially diminish and deface their 
individual beauty. This Garden, or Purgatory 
of Plants, ia fiatiked on either side by two 
long sheds or out-houses, running parallel the 
whole length down. A feigh square wtdl shuts 
in yard and garden fitim the rest of the world. 

“And, observ^” interposes the Doctor, 
while we follow his admonition to mark what 
we see, “that, from within the enclosure of 
that wul, war is waged uplm the rest of the 
wOTld 1 ” . . t 

We are tempted to ask how loi^ the 
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‘ enoloeed'baVe.Eept on th« ofTensive; but are 
hAaatod bf thO/Moount of Mademoiselle, 
trhnia tto aspect, , ■ofreiy instant, to behold 
' What caa^ poasilny, be the ekill in fumiahing 
jnateHals for the Mnaenm, that so fascinates 
ithia estraordinaxy. gentleman? How does 
sbedevelope her genius ? 

“.Mademoiselle owes her position entirely 
to her wonderful aptitude in decoying and 
entrapping rats and mice,” continues our 
friena. 

“ Eats and mice ? And for the Museum 1 ” 

“ You will see the use to which those small 
deer are put, preseutlj^.” 

' While we are ruminating, more and more 
perplexed, Mademoiselle jouis us. Our salute 
IS profound. Tlie Doctor, as wo have said, a 
great phrenologist, and the discoverer of a 
particular organ—but whether this of raf- 
catchinq I cannot say—observes hci with 
interest. Mademoiselle is buxom, blithe, 
and appeal's to possess constant animal spirits 
(a thing impci-ative to her profassion, of 
oourse). She inibnus us that M. Eobyus has 
returned, and will be with ns immediately. 
After which. Mademoiselle, with the air of 
one who has yierpctual business on iiand, trips 
aw’ay. She does really trip ; a tiling only 
possible to a neatly-turned ankle and an 
elastic heel. 

“ And now',” s.ays the Doctor, observing us 
to be, like the Ifonieric hero, vulnerable in 
the heel, “1 ivill explain to you Mtulcmoi- 
selle’s system before Bobyns joins us. 

“ In the first place, you must understand, 
M. Bobyns receives no mt or mouse into his 
collection that has not been caught o’.* killed 
within the precincts yon have just inspected; 
—on the premises, in short. Why, you will 
understand when you seo the purpose to 
which he dfevotes the bails of those worthies. 
Consequently, the necessity of an expert Inond 
is obvioirs. Mademoiselle, therefore, in ac¬ 
cordance with th:it deep genius for expedients 
wliicb her org-ans indicate, immediately on 
coming into office bethought herself of the 
following plan-But, hero is Bobyns! ” 

Wo are introduced to a tall dark gentle¬ 
man, with a hat very much over hU brows, 
who, after Saluting, without more ado leads 
ipto the house, silently wondering at the 
genius that can, ■within so narrow a compiias 
and absolute a limit, furnish rats’ and 
mice tails in any quantity; and regretting 
that the interesting details *of her “ plan” 
aro thus suddenly cut short. 

We enter thq first room bar^p-headed. 

“Hats on, messieurs; hats on! We do 
not uncover ourselves Jiere,” says M. Jtobyns. 

“And thereby hangs a tale, which, I dare 
say, he will, presently, revert to,” whispers 
. the Doctor. 

' In the first room, besides on old tatter^ j 
tapestry, so hidden* by .l^k-cases, and di^ 

. figured by neglccL that the sulnect of it is 
I imperoopjible^learly showing that the pro¬ 
prietors taste and passion do not lie tin that 


direction—^there is a jpnptip efoven squirrels 
under a glass eupob, aE e^esily engaged in 
perfonning a particular tiietna ,of one of tite 
great composers. tHie , leader of the band 
holds the bftton erect, wil^ ah aih^oritative 
air, and an imperious lift of the' head .worthy 
of Costa, when, with his wirard Ajuris^ he is 
about to dictate one of the most impmuhve 
passages in the S^aiat Mater. Nothn% can.. 
exceed the iutentness of the orchestra mt tb^r 
several part pieces, piping 

“ To tlie spirit ditlies of no tone," 

with a zeal that would luive done an old 
band-master's heart good to see. Here, a 
little fellow with a ihigeolet, holding it down 
low, with that quaint pomposity the melbw 
blowing in the instrument requires; here, a 
horn and cornet, martial and important; 
here, a trombone, insisting on the sound; 
here, a fife, lively and alert. All, as in their 
natural state, with their tails cocked up 
behind them, like a very critical audience 
indeed. This animal grouping is of the same 
kind as that wluch nos met witii so much 
attention in the Great Exhibition, only it 
does not represent any Beinecke Fucluj, or 
story whatever. Leanug these—to a lover 
of the -woodlands—^melaucboly little mutes, 
we proceed into the next room. M. Bobyns 
has, there is little doubt, tlie rarest private 
beetle and butterfly collection in the world. 
The butterflies are a wonder to behold. All 
quarters — America, Australia, the Brazils, 
South .Europe, the Tyrol, Germany — are 
here levied under contribution. Moths, rich 
as when from then' “dark cocoons;” the 
swallow-tail specie.^ of butterfly in great per¬ 
fection ; the great dark-win^d, sonffir^lurid, 
mysterious-looking DeathVhead * {Todtmv- 
kopf), with the Imes and traceries that give 
him his name, hidoously distinct; the little 
swift-winged pigeon ; the butterfly, with the 
shimmering blue on either of the wings, 
looking sideways, called by the Germans, 
SehiUer-vogel; and many others, known 
either to England, or the European Conti¬ 
nent, and of the rarest description, far too 
multitudinous to enumemte. Nay, the num¬ 
ber of their cases, even, would cliaUenge com¬ 
putation, as they stand about in rows from 
floor to ceiling of the little cabined and ,<»n- 
fined room. Nor would it be too confidenib to 
assert that the contents of this room Would 
furnish ample materials for a tolerably large 
house. I must not omit to meqtiou' some 
extraordinary specimens of cockchafers, from 
tbe Brazils, which M. Bobyns infonped us 
were not to be found either in the ipitional 
Museums of Brussels or Farits. Fq^ a pair, of 
these lustrous insects, with theii? smooth, 
bright-burnished backs, he assured us he paid 
four hundred francs—a sum worthy of the 
passion that impels him to make the collec¬ 
tion. The beetle-oases may fairly cliallenge- 
thebutterfly-casesforbeauty. Moreover, they 
stand time better. They potr like creatures 
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ot tjiM DEune), with a lioh ^ooi^lil$:6 spl^dour, 
BWiw mysterious tham if not so ex4|Uiffitely 
as, the “ fl/ing flower.” 

'While we are inspecting the several classes, 
asoertainiug, and iWgetting as rapidly, the 
names of the various birds and species, and, 
' as the conversation warms, tiie magic capa¬ 
cities of the rooms begin to develop© them¬ 
selves. Nothing is mentioned casually, of any 
kind, but instantly ftom some unexpected 
height, hole, or comer, it is exhibited to us. 
"Where it is possible to stow the things away, 
neither of us perceives; bnt they come as 
prompt as genii, when named. As for in¬ 
stance, the Doctor, in the innocence of his 
heart, is boasting of a splendid “Cremona” 
he has lately purehased. At the word, about 
half-a-dozeu violin cases present themselves, 
wluoh reveal precious instruments of the 
colour of the stuffed squirrels, and likely to 
remain as mute. Nevertheless, they are the 
work of first-rate makers, and our friend 
regards them witli a look in which love and 
reverence are strongly trended. There, do 
these 

DnravisU'd brides of quietness" 

repose at concert pitch. And there will they 
repose, like enchanted piincesscs, until 

“A touch, a kiss, bliall snap the eharm." 

Again, speaking of a recent murder—^at 
that time a general tojric—^tbe Doctor’s phre¬ 
nological qualifications are remembered, aud, 
quicker than thought, a file of murderous- 
looking murderers’ heads are ranged before 
him to manipulate upon. All grim, bloody, 
and looking os if they had their victims 
before their facea 

“ Ah ! ”• sighs the Doctor, leaving the im¬ 
pression of five philosophic^ fingers ou the 
dust Time has scatterea on their heatls like 
infant hair ; “ ah! Eobyns, 1 see that, with 
all your faith in phrenology, yon are just as 
mu<m opposed as ever to be operated upon.” 

Thereupon, M. Eobyns summons a little 
book from its secrecy; and we, casting a 
glance at it, read its title, “ The Netherlands,” 
wherein, opening of its own aecoifl at a par¬ 
ticular aud well-thumbed pari, the gossiping 
author, -with no very great regard to gotw 
faith and the courtesies of civilised society, 
infoms us, that, “having visited M. Eobyns’ 
private Musenr^ the author is astonished,” 
&c., 6ic.; “ and there is no doubt whatever that, 
so gi cat is M, Eobyns’ passion for collecting 
all articles within or without his reach, had he 
not been a milUonnaire, and a man of property, 
he would undoubtedly have been a robber 
^ sad a bandit. So strongly in him is developed ” 
(Phr^logy, at the date of the publication of 
“ The Nemerlauds,” was m its youth, and the 
r^) “the organ of appropriation.” I give 
ooQtoxt, if not the exact words, 

■f So^ tiue fo the explanation of the undofiSng 
f of h»tS) and the, suspicion of English visitors ! 
W^i^BaeoB. Let me here state, M.^byns’ 


natural urbanity is such thi^;,|!. am- con¬ 
vinced, he would, ou proper aj^uktatio^t fl^om 
those of our oonnti^en vflio may f^ .an 
intereA m his Museum, mve a cordial per¬ 
mission to inspect it. I say tl^ flrmV 
believing that he wiU not receive insult 
in return, but gratitude. English peo^ 
travelling, should be conscious of the debt 
they owe to their foreign hosts, and their 
duty to their own country. Money is not 
everything, they will learn, when all hut toe 
hotel doom are shat against them. ’ 

It would take days thoroughly to investi¬ 
gate M. Eobyns’ collection; so, having hut 
a few /hours more to spare before qmtting 
Brussels, we proceeded at once to toe most 
eueentric division, contained in toe two out¬ 
houses ; for to the latter of these Made¬ 
moiselle’s labours have contributed largely. 
In the first, we are greeted by an odor, by 
no means genial, aud start aghast ou behold¬ 
ing several hundred rooks and daVs and 
crows, all nailed up with spread wings 
and feet against a whitewashed wall, in 
manner of figures, rounds, ci-oases, and de¬ 
vices. Tlie Doctor informs us, no bird is 
admitted here that has not been shot from the 
g.mlen. So that, to anything ou wiugs, to 
)ia.ss over thi.s particular spot must be as ter¬ 
rible and deadl)'^ as to pass over toe pestiferous 
volcanic lakes that never take the shiulow of 
a flying creature without presentiy receiving 
its body. Our observations here are quickly 
accomjilishcd. Ou our way to the second 
out-house, the Doctor, at our earnest solicita¬ 
tion, lingers behind, aud continues his recital 
of Mademoiselle’s "plan,” previous to our 
beholding the results. 

“ Well, as 1 said, Mademoiselle, on coming 
into oflice, betliought herseU' of the following 
plan. She paiil a visit to every cower of 
the house aud the adjoining out-houses, aud 
like a fisherman the day before throwing the 
line, baited them with common cheese. Yon 
may be sure the hereditary tribes of rats, of 
mice, soon got notice of this extraordinary 
gratnitons foost. Eats aud mice do not 
know that a gratuitous feast is the most ex¬ 
pensive one can be invited to. Well, these 
poor devils, who, uo doubt, hafe'a tradition 
among them of some day when the heavens 
will rain cheeses, aud the moon herself fulfil 
toe po|:^lar notion as to her nature and 
origin, and come down for their benefit, 
began to think ^heir legendary prophecy tit 
hand, aud thronged toe house from ail 
quarters. Meaj^time, Mademoiselle disturbed 
not their feeling of security, lint, at Irnigth, 
the (lay arrive(f when she thought she might 
begio to do execution fipou them; armed,'! 
may correctly say, cap dpiif that ia to say^ 
with her usual cap ou her head, and alodg^o- 
jeettng, sharp, heel-shaped 
to her heel.” « . . ‘ 

“Herheell” ■ ' . 

“To which,” continnas * our', philosophy, 
gravely,was attached ^ toai^ 
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cheese, (^akii^tocdcatittg fragrance. She took 
I hepporatifiBin a rcKm, taooie. Nothing could 
re^t this; hewdes, they have held revel so 
long, tihey fear nothing. One fellow peeps 
qatSously out, steals &wly along, opens hie 
white teeth for a nibble, when ,—* clack ! ’ and 
the adventurer is beheaded!” 

“Beheaded?” 

“ The process is plain enough; a back step, 
distance calculated—and there lean endofhim.” 

And that is the elastic heel that can really 
trip! Seeing our astonishment and dismay, 
the Doctor takes care to add, “But, remember, 
they are killed for a sacred purpose.” 

“ And what 1 in the name of the lady, who 
illustrates the fotxse of habit in the fable.” 

“ To offer up their tails to the Viigin.” 

“ They will be petitioning Jove, soon, to be 
bom without tails, if those treasures endanger 
decapitation.” 

“ Observe,” he adds, as we enter the nccond 
out-house, “ here is the tail of one of them.” 

M. Bolens, seeing us absorbed in Ibc con¬ 
templation of this trniml.'ited tail, produces a 
quantity, all undergoing the necessaiy stages 
of drying, straightening, polishing, aud gild¬ 
ing, before being offered up. 

“ But, how—^how do these tjiils-?” We 

break down, utterly unable to evjiress wliai 
we want to know ; amazed, stupefied, topsy¬ 
turvy, with .•istoniahment.” 

“The tails,” says M. llobyns, “when in 
this state,” holding up a radiant one, full of 
flickering golden curves, like a natural flame, 
“ are iutenaed to form a (ilory—a halo I’Diind. 
the Virgui’s head. The rats’ tails, being the 
largest, are to be hung nearest; the mice tails 
tafier off at the extreme end of the circle.” 

liooking round us, we perceive the bodies 
belonging to the tails, once their happy 
owners, aifii wielding them at will, iu the days 
when, 

“Alas ! inic(ms<'ious of Ihpir fate, 

The little victuiis pliiyeil.” 

These bodies are all stretched out, like iliose 
of rooks and daws, forming the most grotesque 
an<l extraordinary sight iumginablc. 

Passing from these, we observe an old owl, 
staring witli'his usual iistonished air, which 
is considerably heightened in iuUmsity, by the 
strange 'position in which he is placed; his 
wings and feet compulsorily spread out iu 
such strange company. Tlieii, severtJl row’s of 
sparrows, under one of which the head of a 
cat, ticketed with the followibg inscription— 

“ Coudama^ k inort pour awir mangt* * 

Is tdte d’un nioiueiiu.'’ 

M. Bobyns incuicatel the virtues amoi|g his 
domestic animals. Those who attend to the 
' kws, liavo a liappy life of it; those who dis¬ 
obey, never escape justice, and are thus exe- 
, noted and expose^ as a terrible warning to 
!lihe rest; Ou'our way, Ve found there had 
'T . I - 

'.t* to death ibr havlag eaten' the head of a 


been several ofibBdaiSii^i'bearingtihe dreaded 
words of «»ademnationv-> 

' “ Condanine k mort pour avoir maagfe 

la tdte d'os moiiteaa.” 

Sparrows seem to have been the ^}ef,^ttrac- 
tlons that lured these niiserable Gri&lkins 
to their fate. M. Bobyns is of opulon that, 
by this time, his household animals ara well 
.awjiro of the penally any transgressions of the 
kintl, within the sacred limits, would bring 
upon them ; and asserts that it is a Iwg 
while since an execution has taken place. It 
is, w’ithout doubt, a rigorous school for a cat. 

Having in my mind some distant aUusion 
to Mademoiselle, I asked M. Bobyns whether 
cats could not be traiuod to catch rats and 
mice, and deliver them np whole? But he 
did not at all entei'taiu the idea. “Made- 
luoLselle was too excellent a ‘inouscr’ to 
lender that necessary.” On the Doctor’s 
hinting one of those meagre suspicions, society 
declares its riglit to nourish, with reference 
to MailemoiseJle’s personal attractions, he 
reiterated her (imdincation of being an excel¬ 
lent “monser” with such profound siguifi- 
caiiee, that the veriest pmde would have 
taken heart without hesitation. It was quite 
enough for U8. So bowing our thanks to M. 
J'obyns for his extreme courtliness and kind¬ 
ness, aud determining, at the same time, never 
to make him the victim of any moral refloc- 
tious ;is to the n-scfiiliiess of much that his 
pjissiou for collecting Inis added to his natural 
nmseuiii, we—with a flying glimj;»seat the for¬ 
ever-astounded owls, deca[)itated cats, count¬ 
less spitrrows, the cause of their disiister, 
rooks, (lawTs, crows, moles, bats, bodies of rats 
and mice, bnrnished tails, by this time, doubt¬ 
less, resplendent iu a glory their possessors 
never dreamed they could be born to, (such 
ai-e the uses and terrible lessons of this world, 
when the tail to our confusion and disgrace 
will frequently bo found of more value tliau 
tbo top, altbougli ignominy vs written upon 
one, and sublimity on the other,) c.atcluug a 
reeling glance at the whole of the quaint 
Arabesques on the walls, an immortal picture 
and illustration of the conipulsorily Happy 
Family!—departed. What were the Doctor’s 
thoughts ou our journey l»ack to my hotel I 
cannot say. My own wero too much haunted 
by commiseration for the household I had just 
visited; quite convinced that Mndemcdsello 
will, on some unexpected day, be carried away 
in the heat of the chase, and return to her origi¬ 
nal state of feline sleekness. Should this ever 
l>e the case, the crown of retributive disaster is 
imaged iu the presumption that, not being 
educated, like every present pussy iU the laws 
of the mtp.ofie, she will sin against them, ^id 
be condemned to tlie Inevitable placard, if 
so, there is, at ouoe, an ' end to all farther 
progress in the collection. The rats and mice 
will keep their lives, and their tails will lose 
their glory. 

I beg to add, in all possible seriousneas, 
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that tiiis collection actually exists, 1 

lia^^ '^lescnbed it witlx strict fide^,‘ 'as I 
'MtoaUy saw it. The whole stoiy is tmy told. 


A CHILD’S HISTQEY 0? KNGLAHD. 

♦ , CHAMKE Xin.- 

If any of the English Barons remembered 
the muraered Arthur’s sister,'Eleanor the fair 
maid of Brittany, shut up in her convent at 
Bristol, none among them spoke of her now, or j 
maintained her right to the Crown. The dead 
Usurper’s eldest boy, Henet, by name, (and 
calleci of Winchester, because he was born in 
that city,) was taken by the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, the Marshal of England, to Gloucester,, 
and there crowned in great haste when he 
was only ,ten years old. As tlie Crown itself 
had been lost with the King’s treasure, in the 
raging water, and, as there was no time to 
make another, they put a circle of plain gold 
upon his head insteEd. “We have been the 
enemies of this child’s father,” said Lord 
Pembroke, a good and truf gentleman, to the 
few Lords who were present, “and he merited 
our ill-will; hut the child himself is innocent, 
and his youth demands our friendship and 
protection.” Those Lords, felt tenderly to¬ 
wards the little boy, remembering their own 
3 'onng cliildren ; and tliey bowed their heads, 
and said “Ijong live King llenry the Third ! ” 
Next, a great council met at Bristol, revised 
I Magna Cnarta, and made Lord Pembroke 
I Be|^t or Protpetor of England, as the King 
was too young to reign alone. The next 
thing to be done, w.as, to get rid of Prince 
liouis of France, and to win over those 
English Barons who w'erc still ranged under 
his banner. He was strong in many parts of 
. England, and in Loudon itself; and he held, 
among other places, a certain Castle c.alled the 
Castle of Mount Sorel, in Leicestershire. To 
this fortress, after some skirmishing anti 
truce-making, Lord Pembroke laid siege. 
Louis despatched an army of six hundred 
knights and twenty thousand soldiers to 
relieve it. Lord Pembroke, who was not 
strong enough for such a force, retired with 
all his men., The army of the French Pnuce, 
whidi had marched there with fire and 
plunder, mtrehed away with fire and plunder, 
and came, in a boastful swaggering manner, 
to Lincoln, The town submitted; but the 
Castle in the town, held by a brave widow 
lady, named NiCHOiJL DB Camville, (whose 
property it was), made such a sturdy resist; 
ance, that the French Count in command of the 
. army of the Frendi Prince, found it necessary 
to l^ege this Castle. While he was thus 
O^ijNeed. word was brought to him that Lord 
Fdm^ke, with four hundred knights, two 
huioxad 1 ^ fifty men with crosa-bbws, and a 
stoat both of horse and foot, was 

yrmwoddi^^towards him. “What care II” 

' sa^ the Fro&dt Count. “ The Englishman in 
^ B^.ao mod aa to attack mie and my great 
aru^y in 'ij> walled town i” Bnt the English* 


maa did it for all that;^ iOiid^^djji&it^not eo 
madly, but jh> wisely, that o^yed th« 
great army into the narrow^ill-likvM lanes 


and there he made such havoc with them, 
that the whole force surrendered tbemaelves 
prisoners, except the Count: who said that 
he would never yield to any English traitor 
alive, and accordingly got killed. The end of 
this victory, which the English called, for a 
joke, the Fair of Lincoln, was the usual one in 
those times—the common men were slain 
withoxit any mercy, and the knights and 
gentlemen paid ransom and went home. 

The wife of Louis, the fair BLAEcnE of 
Castile, dutifully equipped a fleet of eighty 
good ships, and sent it over from France to 
her husband's aid. An English fleet of 
forty ships, some good and some bad, under 
Hubekt de Bueoii (who hatl before then, 
been very bravo against the French at Dover 
Castle), gallantly met them near the mouth 
of the Thames, and took or sunk sixtj’-five in. 
one fight. This great loss put an end to the 
French Prince’s hopes. A treaty was made 
at Lambeth, in virtue of which the English 
Barons who hud I'emained attached to his 
cause returned to their allegiance, and it was 
engaged on both sides that the Prince and all 
his troops should retii’e peacefully to France, 
It was time to go ; for war had made him so 
poor that he was obliged to borrow money from 
the citlssens of London to pay his expenses 
home. 

Lord Pembroke afterwards applied himself 
to governing the country justly, and to 
healing the quarrols and disturlraces that 
had arisen among men in the days of the 
bad King John. He caused Magua Chorta 
to be still more improved, and so amended 
the Forest Laws that a Peasant was no longer 
put to death for killing a stag in a Boyal 
Forest, but was only iiu])risoned. It would 
have been well for Enghind if it could have 
had 60 good a Protector many years longer, 
but thiit was not to lie. Witliin three years 
after the young King’s Coronation, Lord 
Pembroke died ; and you may sje his tomb, 
at this day, in the old Temple* Church in 
London. * 

The Protectorship was now divided. Peter 
DR Kocufs, whom King John had made 
Bishop of Winchester, was entrusted with the 
care of the person/if the young sovereign; afidl 
the exercise of the Boyal authority was con¬ 
fided to Earl H^ert de BuRaQ. .These t^yo 
personages had mom the first no liki ng J foy 
each ot&r, and soon became enemies, 




de Iloches, finding that Hubert increased m 
power and favo^ retired disooutentedly, and 
went abroad. For nearly tea aftOT- 

warde, Hubert had fall away alpae.. 

But ten years is a long ^icne. tjiie 

fiivoy of a Kingi Hus Kbig;: tdb, as fea.gisdtr'' 
up^ amoved a atrot^ ,, reaembwee. 
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iatiier, itMSOnBisteiicy, and irreso- 

Iniion. Ibe best tnat can be said of him is 
that he was ’not d-uel. Dk Eoches coming 
honw again, after ten years, and being a 
novelty, the King began to favor huh and 
to look coldly on Hnwrt. Wanting money 
besides, and having mhdo ITubert rich, he 
began to dislike Hubert. At last he was 
m^e to believe, or pretended to Iwlieve, 
that Hubert liad misappropriated some of 
tbe Eoyal treasure; and ordered him to 
ftimish an account of all he had done in his 
' administration. Besides whicli, the foolish 
charge was brought against Hubert t-bat he 
had made himself the King’s favorite by 
magic ! Hubert very well knowing that he 
could never defend himself against such non¬ 
sense, and that his oM enemy must be de¬ 
termined on his ruin, instead of answering 
the charges fled to Merton Abbey. Then 
the King, in a violent pas.sion, sent for 
the Mayor of London, of all men in the 
world, and said to the Mayor, “ Take twenty 
thousand- citizens, and <lrag me Hubert 
de Burgh out of that abbey, and bring 
him here.” The Mayor posted oft‘ to do it, 
but the Arohbisliop of Dublin (who was a 
friend of Hubert’s) warning the King that an 
abbey was a sacred place, and that if ho com¬ 
mitted any violence there, lie must answer 
for it to the Chui’ch, the King changed his 
mind and called the Mayor back, anil declared 
that Hubert should have four moiilbs to 
prepare for his defence, .and should be safe 
and free daring that time. 

Hubert, who relied U))on the King’s word, 
though I think lie was old enough to have 
known better, oauieout of Mei ton Abbey upon 
these conditions, .and journeyed away to see 
his wife,y^ Scottish Princess who was then at 
St. Edmund’s Bury. Almost as soon as he 
had departed from the Sanctuary, his enemies 
jiersuaded the weak King to send out one 
Sir Godfkey de Cr-aj^comk, who commanded 
three hundred vagabonds called the Black 
Blind, with orders "to seize him. They came 
up with him at a little town in Es-sex called 
Brentwood, when he was in bed. He leaped 
out of bed, ^ot out of the bouse, fled to the 
church, ran up to the altar, and laid his hand 
upon the cross. Sir €lodfrey and the Black 
Biuid, caring neither for church, altar, nor 
cross, dragged him forth to the chiAch door, 
with their drawn swords flashing round his 
head, and sent for a Smitlfto rivet a sot of 
chains upon him. When the Smith (I wish I 
knew his name!) was brought, all <lark and 
swarthy with the smoke of his forge, and 
ranting with the speed he had made; aud the 
Hack Band falling aside to show him the 
Prisoner, cried wiwi a loud uproar, “ Make^ 
fetters heavy! make them strong!” 
^e Smith dropped agon his knee—^but not 
to them—and* said, ** Tids is the brave Iku-l 
Hubert de BurgU; who fought at Dover Castle, 
imd destroyed the French fleet, and has done 
country much good service. You may 


hill me, i^ou like^ bt^ ^ will never make a 
chain for &rl Hubert de Ehtgh I , “ 

The Blsick Band never blushed, or they 
might have blushed at this. They knocked 
the Smith about from one to anotliei*, and 
swore at him, and tied the Earl on horseback, 
undressed os he was, and carried him off to 
the Tower of London. The Bishops, however, 
were so indignant at Ihe violation of the Sanc¬ 
tuary of the Church, that the frightened Ki ng 
soon ordered the Black Band to take him 
back again; at tbe same time commanding 
tbe Sheriff of E.ssex to prevent his escaping 
out of Brentwood church. Well! the Sheriff 
dug a deep trencli all round the oborch, 
and erooled a high fence, and watched the 
ehuroh night, and day; the Black Band and 
their Captain watched it too, like three 
hundred and one black wolves. For thirty- 
nine days, Hubert de Burgh remained within. 
At length, upon the fortieth day, cold and 
hunger were too mucli for him, and ho 
gave himself up to the Black Band, who 
carried him off, fot the second time, to the 
Tower. When liis trial came on, he refused 
to plead; but at last it was arranged that he 
should give up all the royal lands that had 
been bestowed upon Llm, and should be kept at 
the Castle of Devizes, in what was called “fee 
prison,” in chaige of four knights ajmoiuted 
by four lords. There, he remained almost a 
year, luitil, learning that a follower of his old 
enemy the Bishop was made Keeper of the 
Castle, and fearing that he mig^it be killed by 
treachery,"he climbed the rampai’ts one claffc, 
night, dropped from the top of the higK Castle 
wall into the moat, and coming safely to tlve 
ground took refuge in another ^urcli. From 
this jtlacc he was delivered by a pjlrty of horse 
ilespatdied to his help by some nobles, whp 
were by this time in rovolt against the King, 
and assembled in Wales. Ho was finally pai’- 
doiied aud restored to his estates, but be 
lived privately, and never more aspired to 
a high post in the realm, or to a high place in 
the King’s favor. And thus end—more hap¬ 
pily than tbe stories of many favorites of Kings 
—the adveutures of Earl Hubert de Burgh. 

Tlie nobles, who had risen in revolt, were 
stiired up to rebellion by the overbearing 
conduct of tlie Bishop of Winchester, who, 
finding that the King secretly hated the Oreat 
Charter which had been forced from his 
father, did his utmost to confirm Mm ia that 
dislik^ aud in the preference he shewed to 
foreigners over the English. Of this, and of 
his even publicly declairing that the' Barons of 
England were inferior to those of France, tlie 
English Lords complained with such bitterac.s8, 
that the King, finding them w^ supported by 
the clergy, became fnghtened for his throne, 
and sent away the Bishop-and Ml his foreign 
associates. On his marrisge, however, with 
EtEANOE, a French lady, the daughter of the 
Count of Provence, he openly favored the 
fore^fners again; and so many of his wife’s 
relations came over, and made such an im- 










art^'femily-partj at ooort, ftndJ|^^iaa^y 
good things, and pocketed so mch taoBiey, 
and Were ao high with the Saglish whose 
money they pocketed, that Endish 

Bkrons niurinnred openly abottt a clause were 
yas in the GrCcat Charter, which provided foi’ 
the banishment of nnreaaonuble favorites. 
But, the foreigners only laughed disdainfully, 
and said, “What are your Englisli laws 
to ns 1 ” 

Edng Philip of Prance had died, and had 
been succeeded by Prince Louis, who had 
also died after a ^ort reign of tliroe years, 
and had been succeeded by his son of the 
same name—^ modemte and just a man, 
that he was not the letist in the world like a 
King, as, Kings went. TsabbMjA, King 
Hcniii^S mother, wished very much (for a 
certsm spite she h.ad) that England should 
make, war against this King ; and, as King 
Henry was a mere puppet in anybody’s 
hands who knew how to manage his feeble¬ 
ness, she easily carried her point with him. 
But, the Parliament were determined to give 
him no money for such a war. So, to defy the 
Parliament, he packed up thirty large casks of 
silver—I don’t know how he got so much; 1 
dare say he screwed it out of the miserable Jews 
—and put them aboard ship, and went away 
liimself to carry war into France : accom¬ 
panied by his mother and his brother .Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, who was rich and clever. 
But he only got well beaten, aud came home. 

The good-humour of the Parliament was 
not restored by this. They reproached the 
King with wasting the public money to make 
greeidy foreigners rich, and were so stern with 
him, and so determined not to let him have 
more of it to waste if they could help it, that 
Jie was at his wit’s end for some, and tried so 
shamelessly to get all he could from his sul)- 
jeets, by excuses or by force, that the people 
used to say the King was the sturdiest beggar 
in England, He took tbe Croa.s, thiuking to 
get some money by that moans ; but, as it wiis 
very well known that he never meant to go 
on a crusade, he got none. In all this con¬ 
tention, tbe Londoners were particularly keen 
against the King, and the King hated them 
warmly ih return. Hating or loving, how¬ 
ever, made no difference ; he continued in the 
same condition for nine or ten years, wlien at 
last the Barons said that if he would solemnly 
confirm their liberties afresh, the Parliament 
would vote him a large sum. As he rea<iiiy 
consented, there was a great meeting held in 
Westminster Hall, one pleasant day in May, 
when all the clergyj dressed in their robes and 
boh^g every one of them a burning candle 
. in his hand stood up (the Barons being also 
there) while the Archbishop of <!antefbury 
read '^e sentence of excommunication against 
taxjr stan> snd all men, who should benerforth, 
in.a!Ery way, infringe the Great Charter of the 
Kiq^om.' W^n he had done, they all put 
oUt^eir burning oandlea with a curse upon 
the soul of esxj one, and every one, who 
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should m«l;t rimt sehtenete. Tld»-|tlng oon- 
cluded witli an oath to thd ' Oharti^, 

“ as 1 am a man, as I am a Q^tiafi, asT abi 
a Knight^, as I am a King 1 ” 

It was easy to make oaths, and easy to 
break them; aud the King did lx)th, as his , 
father had done befoVe him. He took to his 
oM coni-ses again when he was supplied with 
money, and soon cured of their weakness the 
few who'had over really trusted him. WhM 
his money was gone, and he was once more bc«t^ 
rowing and begging eveiywhere with a mean¬ 
ness worthy of bis nature, ho got- into a 
difficulty with the Pope respecting the Crown 
of Sicily, which the Pope said he had a right 
to give away, and which he oflered to King 
Henry for his second son, PUiHCE EnMcm 
But, if you or I give away what we have not 
got, and what belongs to somebody else^ it is 
likely that the person to whom we give it 
will have some trouble in taking it. It was 
exactly so in this ease. It was necessary to 
conquer the RIciliau Crown before it could be 
put upon young Edmund's head. It could 
not be conquered without money. Tlie Pope 
ordered the clergy to raise money. The 
clergy, however, were not so obedient to him 
as usual; they had been disputing with him 
for some time about his unjust preference of 
Italian Priests in England; aud they had 
begun to doubt whether the King’s chaplain, 
wiiom he allowed to be paid for preaching in 
seven hundred churclies, could possibly lie, 
even by the Pope’s favor, in seven hundred 
places at once. “The Pope and the King 
together,” said the Bishop of Ijondon, “ may 
.take the mitre off my head ; but, if they do, 
they will liiul tliat 1 sludl put on a soldier’s 
helmet. £ pay nothing.” The Bishop of 
Worcester was ns bold ns the Bisho]) of 
London, and woidd ]iay nothing either. Such 
sums as the more timid or more helpless of 
the clergy did i-aise were squanderuu away, 
without doing .my good 1o the King, or 
bringing the Sicilian Crown an inch nearer to 
Prince Edinuml’s head. The end of the 
business was, that the Pope gave the Crown 
to the brother of the King of France (who 
conquered it for }iini.self), and sent the King 
of l^gland in a bill of one hundred thousand 
pounds for the expenses of not Laving won it., 
Tlio King was now so much distressed 
that we*^ might almost pity liim, if it were 
possible to pitpr a King so shabby and, 
ridiculous. Hu clever brother, Bichard^ 
had bought the title of Kjjng of the Romans 
from the German people, and was ho 
near bim, to help him with advice, ^e 
clergy, resisting the very Pope, were in 
alliance with the Barons. The Bartma hrere 
beaded by Smow ns Moutkobt, df 
Leicester, married to King Hfenry’d swtia^ 
and, thongh a foreigner^ hhasdl^ (he most 
popular man in England ^aihsi the foreign 
favorites. 'When Hie Kw ^haSt his 
Parliamcart, the Barons, m, by this 
came before him, armea fthih heid to fow* 
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and caned in aasaddr.^ When the Rirlia- 
* agfdn aaaeinbled^ in a month’s time, at 

Oxford^ this EafI waa at their head, and the 
waa obliged to consent, on oath, to what 
.was called a Committee of Government: 
consisting of twenty-fonr members: twelve 
chosen by the Barons, and twelve chosen by 
himself. 

But, at a good time for him, his brother 
• Bichard came back. Richard’s fii-st act (the 
' Borons would not admit him into England 
on other terms) was to swear to be faitiiful 
to the Committee of Government—^which he 
immediately began to opjwse with all his 
might. Then, the Barons began to quarrel 
among themselves; especially the proud Earl 
of Gloucester with the Earl of Ijcice.ster, who 
went abroad in disgust. Then, the people 
^ began to l)e dissatisfied with the Barons, be¬ 
cause they did not do enough for them. The 
King’s chances seemed so good again at 
lenr^h, that he took heart eiioiigli—or caught 
it from his brother—to tell the Committee of 
Oovemmeut that, he abolished tJiem—as to 
j ^lis oath, never mind that, tiie Pope said!— 
j and to seize all the money in the Mint, and 

1 to shut himself up in the Tower of Loudon. 

! Hoi'e he w'as joined by liis eldest son, Prince 
! Edwanl; and, fi-om thoTowev, ho made public 
i a letter of the Pope’s to the world in general, 
iiiforming all men that he liad lieen an excel- 
i lent and just King for fivo-antH'oriy years. 

1 As everybody know he had been notliing 

1 of the aoi’b nobody cared much for this ducu- 
j inent. It so chanced that the pimid Earl of 

1 Gloucester dying, was siieeoeded by his son ; 
i and that his son, instead of being the enemy 
of the Earl of Leicester, was (for the lime) 
his friend. It foil out, therefore, that thtjse 
two Earls loiiied their forec.s, tcxrk several 
of the lioAl Oistles in (he eoinitr)^, and ad¬ 
vanced as hard as they could on London. 
'Tire London peojde, always 0 ]>]>osed to the 

1 King, declared for them with great joy. Tire 
King himself remained shut up, not at :dl 
gloriously, in tlie Tower. Pi’iuce Edw.ard 
made the he.st of his way to Windsor Castle. 
His mother', the Queen, attempted to fulloiw 
him by watijy ^ but, the ireople seeing her kiarge 
rowing up tire river, and hating her with ^ 
their hearts, r-an to London Bridge, got to- 
’ gether a quantity of stones and mud, and 
' TOlted the Irarge as it came through? crying 
furiously, “ Drown the Witch ! Drown her! ” 
They were so rrear doing it, Aat the Mayor 
took the old lady under his protection, and 
k shut her up iuiSmnt Paul’s aatil the danger 
was past. 

It would require a ^at deal of writing on 
my part, and a great d^ of r'eading on yours, 
to follovf the King through bis disputes with 
the Barons, and to follow the Barons through 
^eir disputes with one anotber—so 1 will 
imke short work of for both of us, and only 
'' :^]ate the chief evf nts that arose out of these 
^ qUSixzels. The good King of France was 
' aek^ to decide het^reen them. Hef gave it 

Cl..,*__ ■ -- -- 

as his opinion that the Ki&gisidst maintain 
the Great Charter, and thfiX ^ Barons must 
give up the Committee of Gdyenunent, and all 

Sie rest that had been done hy the Parliament 
at Oxford: which the Royalists, or King’s 
party, scornfully called the Mad Parliamerrt. 
The Barons declared that these were not fair 
terms, and they would not accept them Then, 
they caused the great bell of Saint Paul's to 
be tolled, for the purpose of rousing up the 
London people, who armed themselves at the 
dismal sound and formed quite on army hr 
the streets. I am sorry to say, however, that 
instead of falling upon the King’s party with 
whom their quarrel was, they fell upon the , 
miserable Jews, and killed at least five hun¬ 
dred of them. They pretended that some of 
these Jews were on the King’s side, and that 
the 3 ' kept hidden in their houses, for the de¬ 
struction of the people, a certain terrible 
composition called Greek Fire, which could 
not be put out with water, but only burnt the 
fiercer for it. What they really did keep in 
their houses was motley ; and this tlicir cruel 
enemies wanted, and this tlreir cruel enemies 
took, like robbers and murderers as they 
wore. 

The Kiri of Leicester put himself at the 
head of thf!.sfi Londoners and other forces, ahd 
followed the King to Lewes in Sussex, whore 
he lay eneamjwd with his armj'. Before 
giving the King’s forces iMittle here, the Earl 
iuldresscd his soldiers, and told them that 
King fleury the Hiird ha/d broken so many 
oaths, that lie had become the enemy of God, 

:ind therefore they wcmld wofir white crosses 
on their breasts, as if they were arrayed—not 
against a follow Christian, but against a Turk. 
Wliite-crosHcd accordingly, they mshed into 
the light. They would have lost the day— 
the King having ou his side all the foreiguei-s 
in England: and, from Scotland, Johk Gomtn, 
John Baliol, and Robkrt Bruce, with all 
their men—but for the impatience of Prince 
Edward, who, in his hot desire to have ven- 
geiuiee on the people of London, threw the 
whole of his father's army into confusion. 

He was taken Prisoner; so w.as the King; so 
was the King’s brother the King of the Ro¬ 
mans ; and five tlumsand Englishmen wera 
left dead upon the bloody grass. 

For this succ.esa, tlie Pope excommunicated 
the Eiirl of Leicester; which neither the Eatl 
nor the people cared at | all about. , The 
people loved him and supported him, and he 
became the real King ; having ail the power 
of the government in his own hands, though 
he was outwardly respectful to King 'Henry 
the Third, whom he took with him wherever 
he went, like a poor old limp court-card. 

He summoned a ^rliament (in tSio year one 
thousand two hundred and sfccty-five) which 
was the first Parliament in Baglaod that the 
people hod any real share in electing; aud he 
grew more and more in favor with the 
people every d&v, and th^ stood by him in 
‘whatever he dial 
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HousiaaoLD t^tohds. 


Mtmy of the other Barone, y^ .pnrfj'T 
oularly the Earl of Glouceeter^^M* had 
become by this time «e prond ika bk^ther, 
grew jealous of . tins and 

jEai’l, who was proud <w, ei^ began to con¬ 
spire against him. Since the battle of Lewes, 
Prince Edward liad been kept as a hostage, 
and, though he was otherwise treated like a 
Prince, h^ nereir been allowed to go out 
without attendants appointed by the Eai’l of 
Leicester, who watched him. The conspiring 
Lords found means to propose to him, in 
secret, that they should sissist him to escape, 
and should make him their leader; to which 
he very heartily consented. So, on a day that 
was a^eed upon, he said to his attendants 
after oihner Ibeing then at Hereford), “I 
should like to ride on horseback, this fine 
afternoon, a little way into the country.” As 
they, too, thought it would be very pleasant 
. po have a canter in the sunshine, they all 
rode out of tlie town together in a gay little 
troop. When they came to a fine level piece 
of iur^ the Prince felj to comparing their 
horees one with another, and otfering bets 
that one was faster than another; and the 
attendants, suspecting no harm, rode galloj)- 
ing matches until meir hoi-scs were quite 
tired. The Prince rode no matches himself, 
but looked on from his saddle, and staked his 
money. Tlius they passed the whole meriy 
afternoon. Now, the sun was setting, and 
they were all going slowly up a hill, the 
Prince’s horse veiy fresh and all the other 
herses very weary, when a strange rider 
mounted on a grey steed appeared at the 
top of the hill, and waved his hat. “ What 
docs that fellow mean 1 ” said the attendants 
one to another. ITie Prince answered on the 
instant, by setting spurs to his horse, dashing 
away at his utmost speed, joining the man, 
riding into the midst of a little crowd of 
horsemen who were then seen waiting under 
some trees, and who closed around him ; and 
so he departed in a cloud of dust, leaving the 
road empty of all but the boffied attendants, 
who sat looking at one another, while their 
horses drooped their ears and panted. 

The Prince joined the Earl of Gloucester 
at Ludlow. The Earl of Leicester, with a 
part of The army and the stupid old king, 
was at Hereford. One of the Earl of Leices¬ 
ter's sons, Simon de Montfort, with another 
[(art of the army was in Sussex. To prevent 
these two parts from uniting was the Prince’s 
first object. He attacked Simon do Idont- 
fort by night, defeated' him, seized his banners 
and treasury and forced him into Kenil¬ 
worth Castle in Warwickshire, which belonged 
to his family. 

BUs f^her, the, Earl of Leicester, in the 
nmtjAwhUe, not knowiqg what had happened, 
marc^hi^ but of Herefoi^ with bis part of the 
army aitd the King, to meet him. He qame, 
on a bi^ht morning in Ai;^U8t, to Evesham, 
whieb |a Vfattoed by pleasant river AVoti. 
Lofokabg cftither wxiously aci'oss the pxtxqject 


towards Kenilworth, he saw his own banners 
advancing; ,aud his face hrightenedudth joy. 
But, it eluded d^'klywheh 90 pre|dd;Iy per¬ 
ceived tl^ti the bnlm^te vrere c&plEt]^; and 
in the enenre's Hands; and he said, It is 
over. The Loi'd have mercy on onr souls, for ^ 
our bodies are Prince Edward’s 1 ” 

. He fought like, a tnie Knight, nevertheless, ■: 
When his horse was killed under him,, be 
fought on foot. It was a fierce battle, .( 
the dead lay in heajis everywhere. The. 

King, stuck up in a suit of armour on a big whi^'' 
horse, which didn’t mind him at all, and whitdt 
carried him into all aorta of places where ho 
didn’t want to go, got into everybody’s way, 
and very nearly got knocked on the head by 
one of his sou’s men. But he managed to 
pipe out, “ I am Harry of Winchester ! ” and 
the Prince, who heard him, seized his bridle, 
and took him out of peril. The Earl of 
Leicester still fought bravely, u)itil his best 
st)n Heniy was killed, apd the bodies of 
his best friends choked Ills path; and then 
he fell, still fighting, sword in hand. They 
mangled his body, and sent it as a preseiA 
to a noble lady—but a very unpleasant ladyy '' 
I should think,—who was the wife of his 
worst enemy. They could not mangle his 
memory in the minds of the faithful people, 
though. Many years afterwards, they loVed 
him more tlmn ever, and regaided him ss » 
Saint, and always sj)okc of him as “ Sir Simon 
the Itighteous.” ; 

And oven though he was dead, tlie cause 
for which lie had fought still lived and was 
strong, and forced itself upon the King, even 
ill the hour,of victory. Henry found himself 
obliged to respect the Great Charter, however 
murii he hated it, and to make laws similar to, 
the laws of the Great Earl of Leicester, and tb 
be moderate and forgiving towards the peo- 

S le at last—even towards the people of Lou- 
on, who liad so long opposed him. There 
were more risings before all this was done, , 
but they were set at rest by these means, and i 
Prince Edward did liis best in all things to 
restore peace. One Sir Adam de Gourdou 
was the last dissatlsfie<l knight in arms; hut^ 
roc Prince vanquished him in single combat, 
in a wood, and nobly gave him *his life, und . 
became bis friend, instead of slaying him. Sir' 
Adam was not ungrateful He ever aftpi^_ 
wardsfemained devoted to his generous con-’ 
queror. 

When, the Voubles of the Eangddm were 
thus calmed, l^ince Edward and bis cousin 
Heniy took t])e Cross, and \^ent away to ^ 
Holy Land, with many English Lords dnd . 
Knights. Four years forwards the Kiag.t4 
tiie ^mans died. Mid, next year, (one thou¬ 
sand two hundred and seyen^-twq!,) .iMs 
brother the weak King: qf Engird df^. 

He -was sixty-eight 'yeauji dld'thcmlniii^ had 
rei»ed fifty-eix years, tie . nihch of 

a King in death, as hegl^ h^er been .in, ', 
life. He ww the mnTO jiate 
Sing at all times. ■ . '‘n 
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CITY SPECTRES. 

In the Royal Exchange there always wci*o, 
and axe, and will l>e, rows of gaunt men, with 
haggard countenanceB; and in seedy habili¬ 
ments, who sit on the benches ranged against 
the walla of the arcades; sit, silently, ini- 
inoveably, with a stem and ghostly patience, 
from mom till dusk, Tlieso shabby scdcn- 
taries have long haunted me. I call them 
City Spectres. luavepassed through ’Change 
’.as early as nine o’clock in the morning, and 
found the (j!ho.sfcs there; 1 have passed 
through it jn.st as it was about to close, and 
found them thei'e still—.silent, mialterablo 
in their immobility ; speechless in the midst 
of the gabble and turmoil, the' coiumerciol 
howls, and speculative shrieks of high ’Change. 
I have gone away from Engkiud, and, cosnihg 
back again, have found the same Ghosts 
on the same benches. They were on the 
Old Exeliange; they were on the '• Burse” 
in Sir Thomas Gresham’s time, I liavo no 
doubt; and when the “comuig man”—the 
Anglo-New-Zealaiidta- of Thomas Eabingtou 
' Macaulay—arrives to take his promised view 
of the ruii^ of St. Paul’s, he will have to 
place in the foreground of hi.s pietim*, sitting 
on crambling benches, in a ruined Exchange, 
Over-against a ruined Bank, the (Xty Spectres, 
unchangeable and unchanged. 

What do they do on Sundays and holidays, 
amd after ’Change hours ? What did they do 
wmen the Exchange was burnt down, and 
thte merchants congregated first at the Old 
BoUth Sea House, and then in the courtyard 
of, thb Excise O^cc, in Broad-street ? Are 
tt^'^e same men, or their brethors, or their 
codsiiM, who sit for hours on the Imuches in 
St. JTames’B Pai'k, staring with glafed un¬ 
meaning eyes at the big Life-Guardsmen and 
the little children I Are thc^ the sjuue men 
.w^opurchiuie half-a-pint of porter, usurp the 
best s^t ](uwn*the t»ib, aud otft of the way of 
. the swing-door) before the bar, to the secret 
lage pf me pubRcani Are they connected 

_:_m. iA. . Tir___ ifx„ 


, tliq Britialx Museum spectres —the lite- 
my ghqsts-—'whb pass the major part of the 
m the Reading-room, not reading— 
eyea always seem to me to be fixed 
ttp,>'rae, satpe same of tRe 

n? tiu Pandects df Justinian— 
a ^xiiulyafiectionate relish, 


the morocco leather-laden atmo^here, and 
silently hugging the comfortable chairs and 
tables, luxuriating in the litereiy hospitality 
of Britain—^the feast of paper knives and 
eloemosynaiy quiU-pens, thefiow of well-filled 
aud gratuitous leiuleu inkstands) 

Aud yet these City Spectres must live in i 
their spectral fashion. They must eat. They 
must drink, even; for 1 have observed that 
not a few of them liave noses of acomfoi'table i 
degree of redness. Who supplies them with 1 
food aud raiment 1 Who boards and lodges 
tliem ? Who washes them ?—^no; that Ixst ! 
interrogation is certainly irrelevant J for the ' 
City Gno.sts, both as regards their' persons 
and their linen, appeiu' to be able to do ■ 
without washing altogether. 

I used to ask myself, and I still do sisk ' 
myself, these questions about the City Spectres i 
with distressing pertinacity; I form au sorts , 
(if worryj iig theories couceruing them. By dint, | 
however, of considerable observation, of uii- 
flagging industry in putting “this,aud that 
together,” and, perhaps, of a little stretching, 
of pussihiliticB into probabilities, and proba¬ 
bilities into certainties, I have managed to 
cover the dry bones of the Siiectres of the 
Royal Exchange with a little commercial 
flesh and blood. I have found local habita¬ 
tions aud names for them. I assume avoca¬ 
tions wliich occupy thorn even as they sit in 
idle ghostlhiess on the benches. I discover 
incomes which cover tlieir meagre limbs with 
milldewcd raiment; which find some work 
for their lantern jaws in the way of masti¬ 
cation ; aud which give a transient rubi- 
cundity to their sometimes livid noses. I 
liave found out—or at least think I Have 
found out—^who the City Ghosts are; how 
and where they live; what they w,ere befiire 
they were ghosts; and how they came to. 
bench-occupying and to ghostliood. 

Take that tiul Ghost who sits the por¬ 
tion of the arcade culled' the 'Wiillachio- 
Moldavian walk, on the bench between the 
advertisements setting forth the approaclt- 
ing departure of the “Giwad Tuik, A.,1, 
and coppei-bottomed for Odessa," and the 
pnetorim ohronto-lithogi^phie pkoard, eulo¬ 
gising, in BO dislutereat^ manner, the 
virtues of Mr. Alei^eeh’s ma^c strop. See 
him once, and foFget him if you can. HU 
countenance is wbebegohe; his hat is battered 
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lii;tlve;<TOwn, tom on the biim, woniAT!^^ 
the /orepari, by c^netaht i)iJIi9g ..di^'|iaps^ 
bag smoo; but .repderad :&£Utbu^;bs^us 
by the matutinal ^{dicati(^ .hmsh; 

bis satiu stock~hMwd^ oniHef. b^btwn now— 
fastened at the UuaTu wiHi a Ticbus wrench 
and a maty , buckle;. sorry body-coat 
(Spectres never tiyear froek-rcoats), te&snktetl 
on the collar and elhowe with cracked grease- 
snots; torn at the podkots with continiums 
thrasting-in of papews,; (btted white with the 
tcHUbstonea of deml.buttons; his shrinking, 
withered, sb^e^iiiced trouscni: bis boots, 
(not Blumer^ but nearly always Wellingtons) 
eraokedat the sides and gone at the heel, the 
conneotioa still preserved by the aid of a red- 
hot poker and gutta perclia. I know all 
about that Ohost. He passed to the world 
of apexes in 1825, He must have been that 
head clerk b the great banking firm of Sir 
JoW Jobber, Jefferson, and Co., which spe¬ 
culated somewhat too greedily in tlie Patent 
Washing, Starcliing, Mangling, and Ironing 
Company; in the Amalgamated Dusthole, 
Breeze Exportation, and Cinder Consump¬ 
tion Company; in the Eoyal Rat, Cat, and 
!^bbit Fur (Company (Incorporated by Royal 
Chai'ter); in the Imperial i^uitable Spon¬ 
taneous Combustion Association for Instan¬ 
taneous Illumination (in connection with .the 
Northern Lights Office); in the Anglico- 
Franoo-Mexico Mining Gompaiiy for the 
Rapid Diffusion of Quicksilver all over the 
World; in Baratarian (deferred) Bonds. 
When the nsmic of twenty-five came, and there 
was a rash on Jobber’s bank, anil a line of 
carriages extended from LomWd Street 
to laidgate Hill (for most of the aristo¬ 
cracy bwked at Jebber’s), it was the Spectre 
who enacted the bold stroke of policy, of 
. having heavy coal-waggons driven aiifiiUy into 
the line of vehides between Biri^n Lane and 
Kieholaa. lane; ami of raiBingran alarm of 
‘‘nad dog” at the corner of Pop^ Hea<l Alley, ■ 
whereby the stream of customers, rabid to 
draw out their deposits, was arrested for 
hdui^. ’Twas he who suggested to the firm 
the aHhil ooutrivauce (i^t priictised by a 
larger establishment) of ^ying heavy cheques 
in slxpextces ; but all, alas, in vain ! The firm 
had to %e < removed from Jjoiubard Street to 
the Bankruptey Court, in Basinghall Street. 
Jebber went into a lunatic asylum ; the Miss 
Jebbdrs went out (poor things!) as gover¬ 
nesses j and Jefferson, with the Co. emigrated 
—some people said with the cash-box—to 
the land of jfireedom; where he became prin¬ 
cipal director of that famous banking com-| 
pony, the five-dollar notes of which were! 
suhrequeiitly in such astonishing demand asj 
shin-plasters and pipe-lighto. Their head 
.clerk went, straightway, mto the Ghost line 
^ btNtioelBB, and has never given it hp. The 
^Idtks found easily‘and speedily heaths 
Is Mtabliahments; but, malieioas pec^le 
(ridp; tlutt ^e Ohost-elerk knew more about. 
1144.’, iatndle; of., bank .notes, whidi ufsa sol 


nnaoisotmtably mjaung, thAu^^e cbose'to aver. 
He did .bbfc, littfodnatiou, 

either,’About'tne‘ shAres of the 


one wajd ie"%6caaaao an 

iicoountant, witU' no accounts to' ke^; and 
an agent, with no agencies. Then he was', 
seoreta^ to tbat snort t lived association,' . 
“The •Toint-Std^ Pin-Collecting Company.”^,' 
Then be got mto trouble about the ;|uW 
scription for the survivors of the “Ta^tha i: 
Jane,” Mauley, master; his old detwfetorS,'; 
with unabated malice, declaring that Jhere 
never was a “Tabitlm Jane,” nor a Mauley, 
master. He sells corn and coal on com¬ 
mission now—not at first-hand ; but for those 
who are themselves commission agents. ‘ He ' 
wabrokei'’s “man in possession’’ when he 
can get a job. He dbes a bit of law writings 
a bit of peuny-a-lining, a bit of prdeess-eerv- 
ing;—an iniinity of tuose small offices known 
as “ odd jobs.” He picks up a sorry crust 
by these means, and is to be heard of at the 
bar of the Black Lion. He is sober; but, upon 
compulsion, I am afraid. If yon give bun , 
muen beer, he weeps, and tells you of his by¬ 
gone horse and gig ; of his box at Shooter’s 
Hill; <»f his daughter Emily, who had the 
best of boarding-simool educations (and mar¬ 
ried Clegg, of tl\e Great Detector Insurance 
Offieeb anil who won’t speak to her poor old 
father, now, sir ; of his other daughter, Jenny, 
who is kind to him; although she is mated 
with a dissolute printer, whoso relations are 
continually buying him new fonts of type, 
which he is as continuallv mortgfuring for 


which he is as continually mortgfiging fbr 
spirits and tubaceo. Poor old Ghost! Poor 
old broken-down, spirit-worn hack ! When 
great houses come toppling down, bow 
many slender balustrades and tottering 
posts are crushed along with the massive 
pillars! 

Here is another Si)ectre of my acqxiaiQb- 
ance, who has been a ruined man any time 
these twenty years; but is a very joyous and 
hilarious Ghost, not’Withstandiug. Though 
utterly undone, he sits cheerfully,d<>wn all 
day on his .accustomed bench in the Beng^ee 
walk, Ijeating the devil’s tattoo with mhl^l 
despair on the Exchango fings. Bless .you, 
he has tliriven on ruin. He fives on .i^ipow,^ 
Burnt out four times—broken 
bed-ridden wife—child scalded to dhi^— 
execiftiou on his poor “ sticks,” at this Very 
moment. He is, you will please obseawe, no 
begging-lettef writer; ho would sooni the ' 
act. You can come round to Ms ’ 

ne'er, if yon Ifke, and judge df his tqt»l wrecks 
for yom-self; here is the letter of .^^ddetwaa 
Eubson, condoling vnth him; you. < 

lei.d him half-a-crown ? ’ ; . ^ 

Turn round another arcade into t|hiSl|u«tro- 
Sclavonian walk, and lsyBi^thiM!^iTO''th'^ 
melanrffioly Spectre in 'tlw,hAti;»«®wd dyer hu 
bro'ws, and the shabby 
fiEtr-coUar. No clerk, 
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ro^o;^. All this^ 1)6 
. though 


WK fl4d 
[, ioDO ; 


- 0|y«elA, though tone; 

;. kid his brother 6h<>Ste’ |a —^as if 

believing he bad m|iy hkikkei.tO'tr^Bact; 
vith:you—dutch their and bend j 

their dull eyes on both,voi youiwith looks of 
jealouf curiosity. ,i'/ 

That substantial Speetye, 'who bolds me in 
spirit-wearying conversation ; who speaks in 
a low, hoarse, secret kind of voice, with long 
and bitter words, was an attorney—a City 
attorney—in h^ge practice; and, for some 
alleged mk-proctices, u’as stiuck off the 
Bolb. He bee been a-Spectre and a bore 
ever knee. You mtest hear his case; you 
must bear, -thn scandalous,, the unheard-of, 
mannbr & whicli he hsis been treated. Bead 
his. kt^temont to the public, which the news- 

r rs would not insert his letter to 

Justice Bullwiggle, which that learned 
•fimetionar}’ never auswereil; read his me- 
moiial to Lord Visconnt Fortyshins, which 
tectu answered, and that was all. Only wait 
UU he lias the moans topubJish a pamphlet 
on his case. Heaiiwhile, read bus notes 
thereupon. Never mind your apiioiutmeut 
at three: what’s that to justice I 
Even as he speaks, a slowly gibbering army 
of Crhosts who have grievances start before 
you; Ghosts with inventions which they 
can't afford to patent, and which unscrupulous 
capitalists have pirated ; Ghosts ivlio can’h 
get the Prime Minister to listen to their pj-o- 
positions for draining Ireland in three weeks, 
or for swamping the National Debt in a day; 
Glhosts against whose plans of national de¬ 
fence the War.OfSce door has been more 
than once rudely sliiit; Spectres who, like 
Dogberry, have had losses; Ghosts who 
when in the flesh (hut tliey never had much 
of that) were slu unk and attenuated, v?itli in¬ 
terminable stories of fraudulent paitucrs; 
Ghosts who have long been the victims of 
flemiish oflicial persecutions: lastly, and in 
pai^twular, that' never-to-be-forgotten and 
al#ay 8 -to-be-avoided Ghost, who has had a 
Cliaiicery suit on and off for an incalculable 
number of years ; who has just been w'ith his 
lawyers, and is going to file a bill to-morroiv. 
Alas,t{K>or Ghost! Be still, old mole; there 
is no hope fijr time I” 

lliero is a genealogical Ghost, eyeing me 
with devouring looks, tliat bode no conver¬ 
sational good. He only wants one Imptismal 
certificate to prove that he is' somebody’s 
grcat-great-grandstm, and to Come into 
twenty thousand k-year. Let him but eai-n, 
beg, or borrow a crown, and forthwith in 
the “ Times” comes out au advertisement 
**10 i>arish clerks and, others.”—There is 
a s^vting Ghost, with a phantom bebting- 
book, .,^ho tells you, in a s^lchral vcaoe, 
.^*^*^jinatiok’ about “ Jpb Pastern’s lot; ” 


p kkt he can give you a “ tip ” for aafe 


and such an ''event”—Ghoaf£ 
Sp moustaches, who is called, on 
pf those appendages, “Gaptain/*. 



land is mi^)poi|«d to hmte ^E^ .Ombodie^ in 
some aoirt .k^ l^on in ^pka, 'pt ,« 9 «w time or 
another. - ', ?■ ■ 

-TalkakVe. k'-^i^tttni, hokevc^,^^!hBre^he 8 & 
poor apeotreb ,k 6 ,or Mtef 
retiring into dark conien when 
business begins, and tho merchants', skd 
brokers come pu 'Changealways,, anid with-' 
out intermissiou, seentii^ to be here, yet 
prowling by some curious quality of body op' 
spirit in other haunts}—in Gacraway’k, 

and in the Auction Mart; in -small. civic 
coffee-houses and taverns; in the police-courte. 
of the Mansion House; iu GuildhaU and the 
Custom Housu. 

In Bartholomew Lane wander another race 
of perturbed spirits, akin in appearance and 
mysterious demeanour to the Exchange 
Spectres; yet of a somewhat more practical 
and cori>oreal order. These are the “lame 
ducks; ” men who have once been storii- 
brokers — wealthy “ bulls, ” purse-proud 
“bears;” but who, unable to meet oeitam 
fimuicial liabilities on a certain settling day, 
have been compelled to retire—^who have 
“ waddled,” as is the slang of Cambists—from 
the parliament of monoy-brokei's. Yet do 
they linger in the purlieus of the beloved 
Capel Court, even as the Peri -wuited at the 
gates of Paradise: yet do they drive small 
time bargains with very small jobbers, or 
traffic in e(;aivocal securities aud shares in 
auspicious dompauies. They aficct the trans¬ 
action of busim^ when they have none to 
trausiict; and, un^cr cover of cousiiltiug the 
share-list of tSie day, or the City iutelligence 
in a new 8 paijer,‘they furtively consume Abei- 
ncthy biscuits aud “ Polony” sausages. 

Ouce, however, in about five-aud-twenty 
years, do they cast off their slough of senu- 
inactivity: once even iu that period do the 
Bpectres of the Boyal Exchange start forth 
into life and action. For, look you, once in 
every quarter of a century—^sometimes more 
frequently—do the men, women, and children 
run stark, staring, raving, ranting mad. They 
liave a mania. Now for gold-digging itt ' 
American Doriulos; now mr South Sea | 
fisheries; now for joint-stock qompanies^ fer 
doing everything for everyliody; now for jaji" 
ways; now for life-assurance. Everybody gck 
erased for shares. Lords, ladies, divines, ^y~ 
siciaus, iihiuiiieysweeps ; all howl for shares. 
They buy, sell, baiter, borrow, b^, steal, 
invent, dream q>f shores. Bank notes and 
prospectuses fly about thick as the leaves jd- 
Volotnbrosa; men are no loi^r mere hummx' 
beings; but directors, provisional eontmittee-, 
men, auditors aud trustees. . The KAUtA bon- 
tinnes, and the smteTOBS arise. H^y become 
BTAjSS. Capol Court resounds with ^ir kirill 
bargains ; and, the sjieetre.qf<t-iatm^ before 
stands erect^folatent,defiast, a eteg of tea^nte. 
Away with liie {qipointjBMtt,'nath-the maa 
who never comes; away thedeluuveeom*-'' 
mission on eomandooalinaiway-Wiib thepbati- 
item bUiinthemy 1 ^lffiklClulaeery^dway trith,.. 
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the aip-dnWm Mlliail,'ottd the twenty thoaeaacJ 
a-yearl 'Shares, ^renil shares, are what they; 
liunger and thirdt for. While othodox sttecu- 
latons sell thetrebates through their biWlers, 
and at the sunhet price, the bold dealers—^ 
nd lonj^r Spectres, tout Stags, will seir their 
letters tof (ulotoent for fouipence, or' apy- 
thiag, premium (so that it bo cniTent coin) per 
iShare. Tliey personate directors; they ^t 
U!p..impromptu provisional committees in uie 
ta^Toem of the Black Lion ; their references 
pre bishopa, Queen’s counsel, fellows of the 
^yal Society; their substance shant shares 
hi .sham comjianies. For awhile they are 
attired in purple and fine linen; they consume 
rich viands and choice wines in ‘expensive 
taverns ; they diivc high oliariots. and prance 
on blood horses. For six v'eeks they live at 
•the rate of ten thousand a-year. they ride 
the whirlwind 'of Fortune! But after a storm 
comes rain 5 and after a mania, & panic ! Then 
comes a mn on the bun king-houses; conster¬ 
nation darkens Capel Court; rain is rampant 
• on ’Change. And, as I speak, the old Ghosts 
come creeping back to the old benches, and 
begin listlessly to w.ait for the man so punctual 
in bis unpunctuality. The hats are more 
.crammed with jiapers, the rusty pocket-books 
more plethoric, the pockets more loaded, the 
button-holding talks are resumed as earnestly 
and ns lan^hily as ever; yet the flesh and 
blood of Sbighood has departed,’ and the 
figures crouching on ’Change, and growling 
about Capel Court, are no longer men, but 
City Spectres. 

BATNBOW MAKING. 

It is a great idea—too large to be aiTivod 
at but Ijy degrees—^thut ilie fleeces of sheep can 
clothe nations of men. The fleece of a sheep, 
when puUed and spread out, looks nmch 
larger than while covering the mutton ; but 
stUl it is with a sort of despair that we think 
of the quantity required, and of the dressing 
and preparation necessary, for clothing fifteen 
million of men in one country, and double the 
number iu another (to say nothing of the 
women), and qf the number of countries, each 
oontalning its millions, which are incessantly 
demaudingthe fleeces of sheep to clothe their 
inhabitants. Wo remember the hill-sides of 
onr own mountainous districts ; and tfce wi<le 
grassy plains of Saxony; and the boundless 
table of Thibet, and sthe valleys of 

CaahnSL speckled ovei’ with flocks: we 
lliiuk oftl.,, ‘■•a)ian sheep-walks, where 
there aio fldinCe' ; ftoich unmanageable size, 
that tlm whole sheep is boiled down for 
Udlow : we think of Prince Esterhazy’s 
reply to the question of an English noble¬ 
man, when shown v^t' docks, and asked how 
hni' sheep iu Hungary would compare in 
' i^xmber with these.'*-taat his shepherds out¬ 
numbered the Englishinan’s sheep j we think 
of these ^ingSy and by degrees to 

'maderstand Itow wool enough may he pioduced 


id fttruiih thebro^eI<it|t|i;liud fiannels of the 
world. But thb rmsm- 

natiou is confounded wj^^lhb utiitorial of silk 
is considered in tlm 'Compare a 

catei^lar with a shorn; eompt^ the cocoon 
of a silkworm (the amevrinent of. its life) 
with the annual fleece of a die^'jjratfdthe 
supply of silk for the looms' of ®urd^;i^ljBiai- 
and America, seems a mere nutume, - ’the 
marvel is the greater, not the leak when 9 Ue 
is in a sUk-growing region, attending tO tte 
facts and appearances, than wheb tiyiug to 
conceive of them at home. In Lombardy; we, • 
travel, from day to day, during the whole ■ 
month of May, between rows of mulberry' ’ 
trees, where the peasants are busy providing 
food for the worms; a man in the tree strip¬ 
ping off the loaves, and two women below 
with sacks, to cany home the foliage. We 
see what tons of leaves per mile must be thus’ 
gathered daily for weeks together; wo go 
into houses iu every village to inspect the 
worms; we mount to the flat roofs of the 
dwidlings, and find dn each countless multi¬ 
tudes of the worms; we psKi on, from country 
to country, till we monnt to the hamlets, 
perched on the rocky shelves of thb Lebanon ; 
and we find everywhere the insect Mcretiug 
its gum, or spinning it forth as silk'} We re¬ 
member that the same process is going for¬ 
ward in the heart of our Indian rmiinsnla; 
and throughout Ciiina: we look at the broad 
belt round the globe where the little worm is 
foming its cocoons; and still we find it impos¬ 
sible to imagine how enough silk is produced 
to supply the wants of the world, from tlie 
brocade of the Asiatic potentate to the wed¬ 
ding ribbon, of the English daiiy-maid. No¬ 
where w the speculation more difficult than in 
a dye-house at Coventry. 

Probably there was as much wonder ex¬ 
cited by the same thought, when King Henry 
VTTI. wore the first pair of silk Btockings 
brought to England from 5jmiu; akid when 
Francis I. looked after the mulberry trees in 
France, and fixed some silk weavers at 
Lyons ; and when our Queen Mary jmssod a 
law forbidding servant-maids to wear ribbon 
on bonnets ; and when monarch after mon¬ 
arch passed acts to teach how silk should be 
boiled, and whence it should be brought, and 
who should, and who should not, weaF it 
when wrought; but the perplexity and 
amazement of king, lords, and comipons 
could hardly, at any time, have exceeded that 
of the humblest visitor of to-day in any ,dye- 
house at Coventty. Wfe kpow something of 
the fact of this astonishment; for We Imve 
been noting the wonders that are tef be found 
on the premiaes of Messrs.' Lravosley and 
Hands at Coventry. ’ ’ , . 

On entering, we see, ranged along the 
counters, half round the 'room, bundles, of 

f lossy tffik, of the most'brilliant colours. 
Hues, rose-colours, greeps, lilacs, make ^ 
rainbow of the place. It is only two days 
since this silk was brought in in' a very dif- 
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ecmdition. 31ie thi«tn8ti«r 
■; niwM %o twist or twiae), t^er 

;aUk,imported frbtiiItaly,Turkey',Beh^al, 
v .s^^l^ina, mto thread fit for sent it 

here iu bundles, pumnmhkrsh, ; except, 
indeed, the Italiaii, whi<dt ull washed, 

Iwe fragments of Jaimnlt fteecei If bundles, 
and regiments of buhdli^ like these, come 
into one dye-house evety jFew days, to be pre¬ 
pared for the weaving of ribbons alone, and 
for the ribbon-weaidng of a single town, it is 
overwhelming’to think of the amount of pro¬ 
duction requiredthe broad silk-weaving of 
England, of Europe, of the world. Of the silk 
dyed at Cpyento, about eighty per cent, is 
' used for the j^wion-weaving of the city and 
peighbqmdiood; and the quantity averages 
six tons and a half weekly. Of the remaining 
twenty per cent., half is used for the inann- 
foctuin of fringes; and the other half goes to 
Macdedfield, Congleton, and Derby. 

The harsh gummy silk that comes in from 
the throwing mills is boiled, wrung out, 
and boiled again. If i{ wants bleaching, 
th^e is a sort of open oven of a house ; a 
vault in the yard, where it is "sulphured.” 
Tlte heat, and the sensation in the throat, in¬ 
form us in a moment where we have got to. 

, Wlieu the hanks come fdrth from this pro- 
' cess, every thread is separated from its neigh¬ 
bour, and the whole bundle is soft, dry, and 


metal, which enables the colour to bite into 
the fibre. To make pinks of all shiules, the 
silk is dipped in diluted tartaric acid for the 
mordant, and. then in a decoction of safflower 
for the nue. To make plum-colour or puce, 
indigo is the dye, with a cochineal. To make 
blaek, nitrate of iron first; then a washing 
follows; and then a dipping in logwood dye, 
mixed with soa^ and water. For a white, pure 
enough ^ for ribbons, the silk has to pass 
through the three primary colours, yellow, 
red, and blnqi. The dipping, wringing, splash¬ 
ing, stirriug^ bbfiing, ui^ng, go on vigoTOiisly, 
from end to end of the large premises, as may 
be tnmposed, when the fact is meutioiieri that 
the utuiy. consumption of water amounts to 
-one hamired thoosand gallons. A resei'voir, 
in the middle of the yard, formerly supplied 
the water ; but it proved insufficient, or nn- 
certiiin; arid now it is ^bout to be filled up, 
' and au'Art^ian w^ll is opened to the d^th 
of one hundred ri|id ninety-five feet. Ihe 


rtSationed round the place, Above each' 
OBf^ir'Ure cocks, which let in hot and cold 
'water frtiin the pipes tliat travel round the 
wuHs idieds. There are wooden tioughs 
for th« dye ; ,»nd to these troughs the watei' 
ii'convejmd:,!^ (^uts. The silk hangs down 
into the d 3 W':ftom poles, smoothly turned and 
uniform, ^lidh are had across the trouglis by 


the dozen or mere at once. TheAt'i^^vbir aro’- 
procured from Derby. They c«rt itSw^ 
efflillinga tp twenty-four .shillingk ^pM dbten, 
and constitnte im independei^ aubcih^Ty 
manufheture. The inlk hanks bpiri^riu^iuibed'^ 
from these pole% men, standing on either 
mde the trougii, take up two poles, sorise, _and 
shake, and lounge the and turn that' 
whidi had been uppermost under the surface 
of the liquor, ana pass on to the,next two. ‘ 
When done enough, the silk is unrang out'- 
and pressed, and taken to the djying-SousO. 
The heat in that large chamber is about one 
hundred degrees. On, entering it, everybody 
begins to ^cough. , The place is lofty and' 
large. The staves, which are laid across 
l)eams, to contain the suspended silk, make 
little moveable oeilings here and there. ‘This 
chamber contains five or six hundred-weights. 
of silk at once. Our minds glance once moke j 
towards the sjnuning, insects on hearing this; 
and we ask again, how nmcli of their produce' 
maybe woven into fabrics in Coventry alone f 
Wo think we must have made a mistake in 
sotting down the weekly average at six tons 
and a lu^f. But there was no mistake. It is 
really so. 

While speaking of weight, we heard some- *. 
thing which reinindod us of King Charles X.’s 
opinions about some practices which were 
going forward before our eyes. It appears, 
that the silk Avhich comes to the dye-Jiouso is 
heavy with gum, to the amount of one-fourth 
of its weight. This gum must be boiled out 
before the silk can be dyed. But the inanu^ 
facturers of cheap goods require that the ' 
material shall not be so light as this process 
would leave it. It is dipjied in well-sugared 
water, which adds about eight per cent, to its 
weight. Many tons of sugar per year ai'e 
used as (what the proprietor called) “the silk- 
dyer’s devir.s dust.” It Wfis this very prac¬ 
tice which excited the wrath of our jiious 
King Charles, in all his horror of double- 
dealing A proclamation of his, of the date 
of 1630, declares his fears of the consequences 
of “a deceitful handling” of the material, by 
adding to its weight in dyeing, and ordiiins 
that the whole shall be done a* soft as pos¬ 
sible ; that no blaek shall be used but Spaiiisli 
black, "and that the gum shall be fair brided 
off before dyeing.” He found, in time, that 
be had. meddled with a matter that he did 
not understand, and had gone too far, Some' 
of the fabiics of*his day, required to be made, 
of “hard silkand he took back hisordewra 
in 1638, havin^become, as he*iiaidL “better- 
informed.” j 

Frpm trough to trotjgh we go, breathing I 
steahi, and stepping irito puddles, or 'jrifoklng ; 
rivnlete rippling over the stones of the pave- , 
meat; but we are tempted .diiC Iflte. children', ; 
1^ the charm of Hie briftiamt cofours t)^ fiash ! 
upon the sight whichever way ye tfrirn. What 
a bloc this IS 1 Is it pos^iflle'tHkt such a hue : 
can stand 1 It eouid .pot iftaud even the i 
drying, £ut ftw the. alkali ibto which U ik, J 












.. 'tt is dyed in oixdiil first, and tben' Asjbjailov box ia iaibd& ao ^ ^old wifiiLa 
bluer, wia somewbat more secure, by it dw halves of setiom deems of silk : these 


n^e bluer, end somewhat more secure, by it dw halves of setmw skeins of, sUk; these 
bdM soused in a jrell-soaped alk^'ne mixture, halves heinc corioiisiy twii^sd^so las to alter- 
—ie a good red brown. It is from Brazil aate with uie other halv^ wl^ the liauks 
.woodj with alum for its mordant.-T-3hi8 is are sHaken hack into their right position for 
a b^liaat blue indigo, of couiue 1 Yes, winding. One lialf being wimin the box, and 
. sulphate , (d indigo, with tartaric acid.—-Here the other hanging out, the lid bolted down 
are two ydlows: how is that ? One is much so tight that the dye caunot c^p into the 
hotter than the other; moreover, it makes a box ; «md the out-hanging silk is dipped. So 
better green ; moreover, it wears immea- much can be done at once, that thn saving of 
suJably better.—But what is it? The inferior time is very great, and, judj^hg by the pro- 
one iathc old-feshioned turmeric, with tartaric digious array of plaid ribbons that we saw in 
, acid. And the improved yellow ?—0 ! we the looms afterwards, the value of the inven- 
peroeive. It is a secret of the establishment, tion is no trifle. The name of this uovdty is 
and we are not to ask questions about it. the Clouding Box. 

But among all these men employed here, are We see a bundle of cotton. What has 
there none accessible to a bribe from a rival cotton to do here ? It is from Notthigham—■ 
in the art ? There is no saying ; fur the men very fine and well twisted. It is a pretty 
ciumot be tempted. They do not know, any pink, and it costs one shilling and sixpence per 
more than ourselves, what this niysterious pound to dye. But what is it for ?—Ah ! 
yellow is, But why does it not supei-sede the that is the question! It is to mix in with | 
old-ltwhioned turmeric ?-^It will, no doubt; silk, to make a cheap ribbon. Another pinch ! 
and.it is gaining rapidly ui)on it; but it takes of devil’s dust! • ! 

time to establisli improvements. The im- There is a calendering process employed in { 
provoiuent in greens, however, is fast recom- the final pi-eparatiou of the dried silk, by I 
mending the new yellow.—This deep amlssr which, we believe, its gloss is improved ; but j 
is a fine colour. We find it is called California, it was not in operation at the time of our i 
which has a modern sound in it.—This Napo- visit. We saw, and watched with gre^ 
Icon blue (not Louis Napoleon’s) is a rich curiosity, a still later process—more pretty to ‘ 
colour. It ,gives a good deul of trouble. There witness than easy to achieve—^the making up 
hi actuidly a precipitation of metal, of tin, of the hanks. This is actually the most 
upon every fibre, to make it receive the dye ; difficult tiling the men have to leai'ii in Uie 
and then it lias to be washed; and then dipped whole business. Of course, therefore, it is no ' 
again, before it can bike a darker shade; and matter for description. Tlie twist, the insiu - . j 
ai^rwards washed again, over and over, till tion of the ann, the jerk, the drawing of the 1 
it is dark enough ; when it is finally soused mysterious knot, may he looked at for hours I 
in water which lias fuller’s earth in it, to and days, without the spectator having the ' 
make it soft enough for working and wear.— least idea how the thing is done. We went 
Wliat is doing with that dirty-white bundle ? from workman to worknian—from him who 
It is siljj of a thoroughly bad colour. Whether was making up the blue, to him who was 
it is the fault of the worm, or of the womi’s making up the red—we saw one of the pro- 
food, or what, there is no wiying—that is the prietors make up several hanks at the speed 
manufacturer’s aflair. He sent ii here. It of twenty in four miuutea and a half, and we 
is now to be sulphured, and dipped in a very are no more likely to be able to do it, than if 
faint shade of indigo, curdled over with soap, we had never entered a dye-house. Peeping 
, This will improve it, but not make it equal to Tom might spy for very long before he would 
a purer white silk. Next, the wet hanks be much the wiser: when done, the effwt iS 
have to be squeezed in tho Archimedean beautiful. The snaky coils of the polished 
press, and Jhga hung up in that large, hot silk throw off the light like fragments of 
diying-room. mirrors. 

One serious matter remains unintelligible Another mysterious process is the marking 


uiymg-room. mirrors. 

One serious matter remains unintelligible Another mysterious process is the marking 
to tis. Plaid ribbons—that is, all sorts of of, the silk which belouCT to each manti- 
checked ribbons—liave been in farihion so facturer. The hanks and bundlfA are .lied 
long now, that we have had time to speculate with cotton string ; and this string is knotted'’ 
(which we have often done) cti how they can with knots at tiiis end, at that qndi ih the. 
possibly be made. About tho colours of the middle, in ties at the sides, wita- 'knots, 
warp (the ItHigway of tho ribhtn) we are clear numbering from one io fifte^rtVr«nigr,or 
enough. But how, in tlie weft, do the colours whatever number n^y be necesssJy i aim the 
duly return, so as tOfUmke the stripes, and manufiicturer’s particular syste^ of knots is 
therefore the checks, recur at equal dtsliuices ? posted in the books with hk name, the 
We are now shown how this was done for- quantity of silk sent in, th6 dye required, and 
. merly, and liow it is done now. Formerly, all other particulars, 
thef hanks were tied ver^ tightly, at equal ' We were amused to find that timre is a par- 
di^auqes, and •the*alteriiate spaces closely ticular twist and a partioular dye for the 
wrapped round w|th paper, or wotmd round hinge of brovtn parasols. It is desired that 
with packtliread. This took up a great deal there i^old be a claret tint on tiiis fringe, 
..Ofitiina, ■ We were shown a much better plUn. when seen against the light; aufl here, ao- 
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cordingly, we find the claz^et tint, , '^e 
ia somewhat dull, from being bard twisted '; it 
is to be made more lustnws ,b^, stretching, 
and we aceoiupany it to the stretcbihg niacbiue. 
There it is suspended bn a. barrdi and movc- 
. able pin; by a man’s weight applied to a 
wheel, the pin is drawn down, the hank 
stretches, and comes outAtwo or more inches 
longer than it . went in, and looking, per¬ 
ceptibly brighter. A hank of hjwl silk sna})a 
under this strain; a t^ist tliat will stand it is 
improved by it; • 

Looking into a little apartment, as we return 
through tlio yard, we mul a man engaged in 
work which the daintiest lady might long to 
take ont of bin h*mds. He is making pattern- 
cards and Itoka. He arranges the shtulcs of 
all sorts of charming colours, named after a 
Imudred • pretty fiowera, fruits, and other 
natural productions,—^his lemons, lavendera, 
com floweaps, jonquils, oheiTies, fawns, pearls, 
'and so forth; takes a pinch of each floss, 
knots it in the middle, spreads it at the ends, 
pastes down these ends, and, when he lias a 
row comiilete, covers the pasted part with 
slips of paper, so numbered as that each 
number stands op])osite its own slnule of 
colour. A pattern-book is as good as a I’ain- 
. bow for the pocket. Tliis loofe like woman’s 
_ work ; but there are no women here. The 
men will not allow it. Women cannot be 
kept out of the ribbon-weaving; but in the 
dye-honse they must not set foot, though the 
work, or the chief part of it, is far from 
laborious, and requires a good eye .and tact, 
more than qualities leas feminine. We found 
many apprentices in the works, receiving 
nearly half the amount of wages of their 

S ’ified elders. The men Ciirn from ten 
ings to thirty shillings a-week, according 
to their qualifications. Nearly half of the 
whole number earn about fifteen sliillings a- 
week at the present time. 

And, now, wo are impatient to follow tliese 
pretty silJc bundles to Ine factory, and see the 
weaving. It is strange to see, on our way 
to so thorbughly mod^em an establishment, 
such tokens of antiquity, or reminders of 
antiquity, as we have to pass. We.pass under 
St. Michael’s Church, ana look up, amazed, to 
the beautf and loftiness of its tower and 
spire;—the spim tapering off at a height of 
three hundred and twenty feet. The crumb- 
, ling nature of the stone gives a richness and 
beauty to the edifice, wMm we would hardly 
p.art with for sudi dear outHnes ns those of 
the restored Tiinity Chitrch, dose at hand. 
And tiien, at an angle of the market-place, 
there u Tom, peeping past the corner,—^look- 
iqg ont of his window, through bis spectades, 
with a stealthy air, which, however ridiculous, 
makes ope thrill, as with a whiff of the breeze 
which sUrrsd the Hady Godiva’s hair, on that 
memorable day, so long ago. It is strange, 
after this, the factory chimney, straight, 
tall, and handsome, in its way, with, its .in¬ 
laying of coloured bricks, towering bdore us, 


b) about the height of a hundi-ed .and th'irt;f 
feet. No place nas proved itself more un¬ 
willing than Coventry to admit sneh innova-, 
tions.' No place has made a more desperate 
resistance to the introduction of steam ^wer. 
No place has more perseveringly struggled 
for protection, with ^oans, menacee, and sup¬ 
plications. Up to a late period, the Coventry 
weavers believed themselves safe from the 
inroads of steam power. A Macclesfield ma¬ 
nufacturer said, only twenty years ^o; before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, that 
ho despaired of ever applying power-looms to 
silk. This was because so much time <,was 
employed in handling and trimming the silk, 
that the steam power must bo largely wasted. 
So thought the weavers, in Hie days when 
the silk was given out in hanl^m' bobbins, and 
woven at home, or, when the work was done • 
Iw handloom wtaivers in the‘‘factory-—called 
the loom-shop. The day was at hand, how¬ 
ever, when that should be done of which the 
Macelesfield gentleman despaired. A small 
factory was set up in-Coventiy by way of ex- 
])eriiuent, in the use of steam power, in 1831. 
It was burned down during a quarrel about 
wa,ges,—^nobody knows how or by whom. 
The weavers declared it was not their doing; 
but their enmity to steam power was strong 
enough to restrain the employers from the 
use of it. It was not till eveiybody saw that 
Coventry was losing its manufacture,—jiarting 
with it to placra which made ribbons by 
steam,—that the raaunfacturers felt them¬ 
selves able to do what must be done, if Hiey 
were to save their li iule. The slate of things 
now is very significant. About seventy houses 
in Coventry make ribbons .and triraminm, 
(fringes and the like). Of these, four luake 
fringes and trimmings, and no riblMina; and 
six or eight tuako both. Say that fifty-eight 
houses make ribbons alone. It is believed 
that three-fourths of the ribbons are made by 
no more tluui twenty houses ont of these fifty- 
eight. There arc now thirty steam power- 
loom factories in Covebtiy, producing about 
seven thousand irieccs of ribbons in the week, 
and employing about three thousand persons. 
It seems not to be ascertained bow large a 
pipportion of the population are* clhployed in 
the ribbon manufacture : but the increase is 
great since the year 1838, when the number 
was aboijt eight thousand, without reckoning 
the outlying place.s, which would add about 
tlu’eo thousand the number. The total 
Mpalation of the city was found, last March,, 
ca^toiount to igjarly thirigr-seven thousand. 
So, if we ix'ckon the numbers employed in 
connexion with the throwing-mills and dye- 
houses, we shall see what an ascendancy tlie 
ribbon manufacture has in Coventry. 

At the factory we are entering, the prepa¬ 
ratory processes .are going forward at the top 
and the bottom of the bnlbling;, In the yard 
is the boiler* fire, which the.engine- to, 

work ; ami, from the same yapi^. we enter 
workshops, where the maitshinery is made and 
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repaired. The pouderoua work of tho men at 
tlie foi-^e Mid auvils contrasts curiously with 
the delicacy of the fabric wliich is to be pro- 
dttded by the ag^iicy of these masses of irou 
and steel, rassing up a step-ladder, we find 
ouradves in a long room, where .turners are 
at work, makkng tlie wooden apparatus re¬ 
quired, piercing the “compsisa noards,” for 
the threads to pass through, and displaying to 
; us many ingenious forms of polished wood. 

While the apparatus is thus preparing below, 

I the material of the inaaufacture is getting 
j arranged, four stories oveiShead. There, under 
ij a skylight, yromcn and girls are winding the 
] silk from the hanks, upon tlie spools, for tho 
shuttles. Here we sec, again, the clouded silk, 
which is to make plaid ribbons, and the bright 
hues which delighted our eyes at the dyeiiig- 
houso. This is easy work,—many of the wo¬ 
men sitting at t^eir reels ; and the air is pure 
I aud cool. The g^at shaft from IIm eughie, 

I jiassiug through the midst of the building, 

I carries off the dust, ivnd affords cxcolloiit veil- 
ij tilaliou. Besides this, the whole edifice is 
■ I crowned by an ohaen^atory, with windows all 
round ; and no complete ceilings shut off tho 
'I air between this cliamber and the rooms of 
ji two stories below. In dear weather, there is 
I! a fine view fiiom this jiiunacle, extending from 
the house, gardens, aud orchard of the Me.ssrs. 
,! Hamerlou below, over the spires of Coventry, 
'■ to a wide range of country beyond. 

Descending from the long room, where the 

I winding is going on, we find ourselves in an 
j; apoi'tiuent whJdi it docs one good to he in. 
jj It is furnished witli long narrow tables, and 
I- benches, put there for the sake of the work- 
!! people, who may like to have their tea at the 
j 1 factory, in jieace and ([uiet. ' They can have 

hot water, and make thuiuselvcs comfortable 
I! here. gainst the door hangs a list of books, 
i ; i-cad,or to be read, by the people : and a very 

I I good list it is. Diiuis, from Baffaelle’s Bible, ‘ 
! jilainly framed, are on the walls, lu the^ 
I: middle of tho room, on, and beside, a table, are 

1 , four men aud bo^'s, preparing the “ strapping” 
•' of a Jacquard doom for work. The cords, so 
; called, are woven at Shrewsbuiy. We next 
I enter a room where a young mau is engaged 
in tho magirajl work of “ reading in from the 
draught.” !nie di-aught is the pattern of the 
intended ribbon, drawn and painted upon 
I diced paper,—like the patterns for carpets that 
: we saw at Kendal, but a good dcab larger, 

I though the article to be .produced here is so 
I much smaller. The young i«an sits, as at a i 
I loom. Before him hangs the mass of ceaxta 
, he is to tie int» pattem, close J;iefore hia face,' 
like tlie curtain of a cabinet piano. Upreai'ea 
before his eyes is his pattern, supportM by a 
slip of wood. He brings the nne he has to 
“ read in ” to'tho edge of this wood, and then, 
with nimble fingers, separates the cords, by 
threes, by sevens, by fives, by twelvas, accord- 
to the pattern, andibriads through them the 
string which is to|tie them apart. The skill 
and speed with wnich he feels out his cords. 


while his eyes are fixekl on his pattem, iqipc.'u: 
very remarkable: but when we come tn con¬ 
sider, it is not So complicated a uruccss ;uj 
''laying at sight on the {fianu. The reader 
as to deal thus with one tdiapter, or series, 
or movement^ of hie pattem* A. cajoo en¬ 
sues : in other words, the Jacquard cards are 
tied together, to begin again ; and thero is a 
revolution of the cards, aiul » repetition of the 
pattern, till the piece of ribbon is finished. 
In the same apartment is the press in 'Which 
the Jacquard ciu-ds are prepinWjust in the 
way which may be seen wherever silk or 


cariiet weaving, with Jaapiard looms, goes 
forward. 

All the preparations having been seen,—'the 
making of the machineiy, the Idling of the 
spools, the drawing and “reading in” of the 
pattern, and tho tying of tho cords or strap¬ 
ping, wo have to see the great process of all,— 
the actual weaving. "VVo cei'taiuly hod no 
idea how fine a siasctacle it might be. h’lour 
above floor is occujucd with a long room in 
each, whei’O the l(Kims are set as close as they 
con work, on either hand, leaving only a mir- 
row passage between. It may seem an odd 
thing to say; but there is a kind of architec¬ 
tural grandeur in these long lofty rooms, 
where the transverse cords of the looms and 
their shafts and beams arc so uniform, as to 
produce the impression that symmetry, on a 
TiU'ge scale, always gives. Looking down upon 
the details, there is plenty of beauty. The 
light glauces upon the glossy coloured silks, 
depending, like a veil, from the backs of tho 
looms, where women and girls are busy 
jiiercing the imperfect threads with nimble 
tingere. There seems to be jileuty for one 
person to do; for there are tliirteen broad | 
ribbons, or a greater number of narrow ones, 
woven at once, in a single loom; yet it may 
sometimes be seen that one person cau attetid j 
the fronts, and another the hacks of two loomd, | 
In the front we see the thii'teeen ribbons i 
ting made. Usually, they ai'e of the J 

pattern, in different colours. The shuttles,'!' ■ 
with their gay little spools, fly to and fro, and 
the pattem grows, asT df its own will. Below 
is a barrel, on which tho woven ribbon is 
wound. Slowly revolving, it wimls off the 
fabric as it is finished, leaving the shuttles 
above room to ply their work. 

The variety of ribbons is very gi'eat, though 
in this factory we saw no gaiuses, nor, at the 
time of our visit, any of the extremely rich 
ribbons which made such a show at the Ex¬ 
hibition. Some had an elegant and-compli¬ 
cated pattern, aud were woven with two 
shuttles (called,, the double-batten weaving) 
which came forward alternately^, as the details 
of the rich flower or leaf required tho one or 
the other. There were satin ribtons, in weav¬ 
ing which only one thread in eight is taken 
up,—the gloss being given by the silk loop 
wtiich covers the other seven. On entering, 
we saw some narrow scarlet satin rilibons, 
woven for- the Queen. Wondering what Her 
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Itfujesty could want with riblnm of such, a 
colonr and quality, vre were set at ease liy 
finding that it was not for ladies, but horses. 
It was to d:x‘s3 the heads of the toyal hcn^. 
There were brido-hfee, white-fi®Ss*ed tib^ns, 
and narrow fliumey black ones, fit for the wear 
of the poor widow who strives to get together 
some luoui-ning for Sundays, ^hero were 
chccki-d ribbons, of tdl colours and all sizes in 
the check. There were stripes of all varieties 
of %v'idth and hue. There were diceil rilhons, 
and s{»ecklod, and frosted. There were edges 
which may introdue a beautiful harmony of 
coloui'irig ;-*.a8 primrose with a lilac edge ;— 
green with a purple edge; rose-colour and 
brown; pued and amber; and so on. The 
l^ps of |Wt1 or-shell edgc.s are given by the 
silk being passed round hone-hairs, which are 
drasvn out when the tb ing i-s done. There are 
belts,—double ribbons,—which have othei’ 
materiql than silk in tliem ; and there are a 
good nvauy which are plain at one edge, and 
ornamented at the other. These are for 
trimming dresses. One reason why there are 
so few gauzes, is that the French l)eat us 
there. They grow the tiiid of silk tliat is 
l)OHt for that fabric; iuid labour is cheap with 
them; so that any work in which labour 
hcar< a I-u'ge proportion to the material, is 
par(iculitrl)' suitable for tliem. 

We have spent so mncli time among the 
looms, that it is growing du.sk in their 
sli.id.)ws, though still light enough in the 
counting-house for ns to look over the iMittem- 
book, and admire a great "many patterns, 
most, till we see more. Young women are 
weighing ribbous in lai'ge scales ; and a man 
i.i measuring off some pieces, by reeling. He 
cuts oil'remnants, which he castsinto a basket, 
where they look so pretty that, jbst we should 
be conscious of any sliop-liftiug propensities, 
w'e turn away. There is a ghme now through 
the window wlileh separates us from the noisy 
W'caving i-oom. Tlie gas is lighted, and,we 
step in again, just to see the eifect. It is 
really very fine. The flare of tlie separate 
jets is lost behind the scjscus of silken threads, 
wiiich veil the backs of-'itbe looms, while the 
jeUow light touches the htiams, and gushes 
up to tlie high ceiling iu a thousand cajirices. 
Burely tlie nbbon manufiieturc is one of the 
in-eitiest tiiat we have jtf^hpw. 

If the Coventry pec^& were asked whether 
their chief manufacture was in a fluiirishiiig 
stale, the most opposite answers would pro- 
habjy bo given by di^rrot parties equally 
concerned. Some exul^ a^d some complain, 
at this pi-esent time. Ajs fer as we can make 
out, the state cf thiu^ is this. Ifrom the low' 
price of pvovmons, multilude#have something 
more to spare from their weekly wages than 
formerly, for the purdiase of finery: and the 
demand for cheap ribbons has increased won¬ 
derfully. iVs alw.ays happens when any ma- 
niifoctui'e is prosi)erous,tbe operatives engage 
their whole fomilies in it. \Ye may see the 
father weaving; his wife, on the verge of her 


confinement, winding in anotlier room, or, 
perhaps, standing behind a loom, piecing the 
whole day long. The little girlsfill the spools; 
the boys are weaving somewhere else, Tlie 
consequences of this devotion of whole house¬ 
holds to one business, are as had hqre as 
among the' Nottiiigliam lace-m^ers or the. 
Leioester bosiei's. Not only is there the 
misery before'them of the whole fomily being 
adrift at once, when bad times come, but they 
are doing their utmost to bring on those had 
timea Great as is the demand, the produc¬ 
tion h.ns, thus for,*iuuch exceeded it. The 
soundest capitalists may 1>e heard complaining 
that theirs is a losing trade. Less sabstantiid 
capitalists have been obliged to get rid of 
some of their stock at any price they could 
obtain : lUid those ribbous, sold at a loss, in¬ 
tercept the sales of the faii^^ing manufac¬ 
turer. This cannot go on. f^fosperous as the 
working-classes of Ooventfy.lw.vo been, for a 
considerable time, a season adyerrity must 
be within ken, if the capitalists fin® the trade 
a bad one for them. We find the case strongly 
stated, and supported by facts, in a tract on 
the Census of Coventry, which has lately been 
publi.sheil there. It might save a repetition 
of the misery wliich tlie Coventry people 
brought upon themselves formerl}’—Iw their 
tenacity about protective duties, and their 
opposition to steam 'power—if they would, 
before it is too late, ponder the facts of their 
case, and strive, every man in his way, to yield 
resjxict to the natural demand for the great j 
commodity of hU city; and to take care that ( 
the muu of Coventry sliall be fit for something 
else than weaving ribbons. 

CONTINENTAL WAYS AND MEANS. 

AiTnouflH it is neither our wish nor object to 
en( oiir.age absenteeism, yet there are so many 
valid reasons for at least an occasional resi¬ 
dence abroad, that a few wonis on the subject 
of continental economics may not be without 
interest to some readers. The great cities 
and towns of Europe have become almost 
household words to English ears; and we are 
all of us now as familiar with Paris, Brussels, 
and the Bliiiie, as our lathers were with 
Holljoni and Hackney. Still, thefo is a wide 
difference between travel and residence. The 
impressions of a land seen from tlie hotel 
win® 0 W|t. iuul with the commentaries of the 
“ cominissionnaire,'’ are so very unlike those 
gathered from actual domestication, that some 
'foMte as to “where to dine” and “what from” 
not be altfg^ether valueless. 

first of all, as to climate. It is a grand 
mistake to believe that any of pitr neighbours 
are luuch better off tfion ourselves in that 
respect. If they be, it k more in the^iact' 
that the order of tlie seasons is mbre regular, 
and that the particular eharaid^er of the time 
has fewer variations thflfi in England So 
much is this the case, that we 'appreciate per¬ 
fectly the distittction a foreinger once made 
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to U8, —^Uiat England has weathbk, but no 
CLmAT®, — laeanu^ tliat every imaginable 
cliange is at all times jKwsible, owl that for 
four weeks of'Jmae sun and wind, we ofte^ 
are requited with a December that evrai 
Naples might enry. It may be set down as 
certain, tl^, except iu a few favoured spots 
along the shores of the Mediten’anean and in 
Sicily, our winters are milder than those of 
the Continent. A Paris winter is a vile com¬ 
pound of cold, slush, damp, fog, and foul 
smells. A Brussels one is all the preceding, 
plus sleet .and storm. A German winter is an 
affair of stoves, double windows, fur mantles, 
and foot-warmers, frozen fotintaius, and no 
mail every second or third day. Italy has 
dozen climates. Milan, all ralu and wind. 
I’urin, both, iu diminished degi-ee. Eloreiicc 
alteraates Ixsturetm .an Irish Janimry ami a 
West liidiaA tornado. With the .Sirocco, 
come fog,.ipu^ Wid neur.algia ; with the Tra- 
montstno wild you have i.'illing pottery and 
pleurisies. JFlomc is Ireland, with a Pontine 
fever; and N.iples is all that sun and wind 
can make it. 

The. out\imus are uniformly fine abroad, 
finer and leas cliaugeable tbau in England. 
As for spring, it only exists in “Thomsou’s 
Seasons.” The coutinent.al summers are id- 
most unoxeeptionably good. In mountain dis¬ 
tricts there are certain periodical j’ain.s, hut 
they rarely last long, or cause ranch iuepn- 
veiiicnco. An EiigUsli invalid has few valid 
' reasons for leaving hm own shores, save such 
as the chiuige of scene and the novelty of 
travel suggest. Pisa, it is true, offeiis sonic 
advantages to the v eak-chested; hut then 
the whole availalilo extent of Pisa is the qu.ay 
along the Arno. Away from this, you en¬ 
counter cutting winds and cold blasts, and all 
the rijafoui’s of a nortbern winter. Tlmre .arc a 
few secluded nooks along the Mediterranean, 
.such ns Nestre .ami Spczzhi, which combine the 
.advantages of sea-air with all the luxuriance 
of a tropical vegetation. Of these wo mean to 
.spwik hereafter. 

After all, liowever, if climate !» iuiy object, 
we must seek it south of the Aljis. The 
winters of France and Germany, severe iind 
tedious ag they are, me nothing to the transi¬ 
tion stages th^ precede and fulow them. Tt 
is those tiresome months of late autumn and 
early spiing,—-those tad^c seasons of umio- 
voloped proportions, sltwh, rain, ancf cold, and 
mud and sleet, b<anging doors, and blowing 
noses,—^fchese are tlm worsl^of all. Nofeyith- 
Btanding all these thuJgs—^in spite of the in- 
coiivenienc© 6f the passport tystem, the police 
' and the Custom-house—^you will come abroad. 
'J'here may be fifty reasons for it. Your 
neighbours—the T^diugtons—have done it, 
and their daughters have all married tMunts 
and marquises'; you are hard-worked and 
wearied, and you lopg for the repose of a 
vacation; you lu)JV® gone, too fast; you have 
burned }’Our finders with shares in the Beh¬ 
ring Straits Junctitm; and you liave laid out 


your spare capital 14 Mn Irish raorighge 
Economy for a while is ipdispeusahle, and it 


sTlie unqualified ophilfe of every English¬ 
man is, ^ hat the whow Cbbi^mnt is miseiably 
poor; tliat to make a decent aj^arauce iu 
the streets or at the fluffs, all foreigners, from 
Norway to Naples, starve at home, and play 
hot hands, or go to bed, to make up for want 
of .a fire. Mlord therefore thinks that even 
his reduced income of one thousahd annum 
will make liiin a “personage” abroad, and in 
this pleasant delusion he starts on hiS travels. 
As tlie French aay, “ Cssj um illnsion conuM 
une mure" Wh.at is the fact ? He finifo tliat 
Brussels is os deal' as Isjamingtoiu The lihine 
towns are nests of cheating mid imposition; 
the smaller central cities of Germany are un¬ 
provided with every requisite lie is* used to, 
and inaupjKirtably anil liesides; aiui he takes 
refuge at last in Munich or Vienna, or he 
criia.ses the Alps into Italy, 

All the actual material of life abroad is very 
little cheaper than in ikigfend, and consider¬ 
ably dearer th.au <n most parts of Scotland 
arnl Ireland. Neither your house nor your 
nian-sen’aut nor maid-servant cost you less. 
Your wiiic, indeed, does, ami bo do aU the de¬ 
tails of education. But if these be cheaper, 
they are inferior abo. The light St. Estephe, 
that you dignify by the name of Claret, sets 
vour teeth op edge; and the thin Kiingen- 
Wi'ger is only vinegai* in a deciuitcr. And as 
I to educ.ation, with all the vices of our school 
I system at home, some men of information are - 
occjisionally to he found in public life and 
professions, and we are not disgraciai by 
healing a great minister talk of Ancona as in 
the Mediterraneau 1 Continental languages 
.and music are the stnples of fureigu education. 
As to the fonner, they are learned Imdly, bet 
cause Categorically; and all the mlvantager 
of correct accent are counterbalanced by want 
of grammatical study. Music, indeed, is ac- 
qu^d iu a better and more rational method, 
particularly in Gsfniaiiy. As to classical 
knowledge and tEi^Tamss of general infoma- 
tion whicli our schools ana ciJIeges teach, 
foreign irincational establishments arc lament¬ 
ably deficient. 'Jbe bhmdera in history, geo¬ 
graphy, and natoiM scieuee, which every one 
has witnessed ia foreign society—and rarely 
heard in England—the very shamelesaiieas of 
the avowals of ignorance on noinioon topicB, 
—attest of how Bttle conaequeuee such con¬ 
fessions are. We remember well ourselves 
hearing a vei*y distinguished foraigner eon- 
found “ Berlin” with “Dublin* for an 
•hour together; and, when mildiy aibnouishcd 
of his mistake, merely repli^* O’m hyal; e’esl 
tov^'oms la mAne eftaae (it is all onh; it is 
just the same thing)while not many days 
.ago we listened with oonaiderabio interest to 
<ui animated descrip^u of the late iSicilian 
revolt, and its secret history, from the li^n of 
a Lombonl gentleman—^his iiHirntivc, as he 
went along, liping corroborated, and, indeed, 
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illustrated, bj the remarkn of another at his 
Bide. Wmt, however, was our diaappomt- 
xaent 'aa the latter turned coolly round, on 
the conclusion, auc^Baid to a bystander, 
Hi^mre; ma, dove e la SudUat" 

The Continent is not cheaper than home— 
it h.-)s few' advantages on the sofore of climate. 
What, then, it may be ask^, we the induce¬ 
ments which Yearly draw away from our 
country euch hordes of foreign travcllei's ? 
Sonic will ascribe this to the greater social 
freedom enjoyed abroad, the less restricted 
! code of morals and manners, the wider oppor- 
i tunitics of entering society, and tho cose of 

1 !i(lraission into courts or courtly circles. 

1 These, of course, have all their separate in¬ 
fluences; but if we weie asked wherein lies 
the ^reat chkrm of the Continent, we should 

1 Ray,nieonsi 8 ta in tho eaFy,nnembarrasaod tone 
of intimacy enjoyed by all of the persons who 
meet together in society. There is neither 
lord worship nor gold worship. There is no 
pushing, nor shoving, nor struggling for places 
beside his grace nor lier l.-uTyship. What¬ 
ever may be the differeticeH of rank and sta¬ 
tion, thei-e is a pcrtect equality amongst the 
individuals who compose, society. Tlie claim 
of being a gentleman suflices for admission 
and .acceptance everywhere. Now we by no 
means wish to disparage .loids, nor affect to 

1 clas.s tliem with the worn-out representatives 
of a French or a Spanish nobility ; on the 

1 contrary, we ai'e fully alive to the vast ad- 
1 vantages enjoyed by educated gentlemen, 

I without any of the narrowing influences .of a 
! professional career, or the small peilantries 
j that attach to sj^ial study ; but w'e would 
j profest against the vulgai- adulation of rank 

1 so common iuEugland ; that iudiscrimiuute ve¬ 
neration for every member of the peerage, and 
every name clironicled by Burke or Deijrett. 
♦ One of tl'.e most remjirkable results of thei 
opposite tone abi'oud is, the very great supe- 
j nority in all the pretensions to agreeability 
; and information jHiasesscd by tliat very flass 
whicli at home we are satis&d to admire on 
the mere plea of a title. An English nobleman, 
on the Continent, is satisfied to enter society 
without the great predige that accompiuiics 

1 him at home, and consequently exercises all 
; those arts iff agreeability w^ch make the suc¬ 
cess of a mlon. But tlie whole tone of society 
abroiid is more natural aud more free. There 
is more ease, and less lounging—more agreo- 
ability aud less display—greater deference to 
modesty, and less adulation of high capacitj'. 
In a word, society is like one of those asso- 
ciatiobs where the members can be only 
holders of one ticket each, and the meat 
cai)italisi can never swamp nor overwhelm 
his humble bi-olber shareholder. Of course, 
in all that we say here, we are rather pleading 
t^'i'cause of little people—of whom we are 
durselve* one of the smallest ; but we repeat, 
i tliat we know of nothing abroad to compare 
' with its social equality. 

It will perhaps be said, that in this kind of 

intercouise we lose much of our nationality, 
and that our distinctly English f^aturra oi 
character usually wear away. If by such' are 
meant, our native coldness and'distance—our' 
distruab of everybody we do not know inti-, 
mately—our overweening belief in the supfr 
riority of England in all things,—then, so 
much the better. 

* t 

FEIENDSHIP’S VALENTINE. 

“ In the inenth of Vobniary, 

Wlion the little birds bt^in to Bing.”— OU Song. 

Ekb pnie Primroses forlorn 

Oped to Spring's uncertain handling, ■ 

Or lljc creamy buds on thorn 

Even dreamt about expanding. 

In tt bower in snmiy weather, 

While tlie birds sang free ahbire, 

Loud and aneet and all togethw,";' 

Met .Saint VaLBNTiKE and Lovs; 

.Short grass sprung beneatli thidr feet, ■ 

Plecked witli snow-fliLkes here and tlicre, 

Tliat tlie Siiow-drops dared to meet, 

Euowiiig tliey wore quite as fair ; 

Blue I lepulieiiH up-rushed, 

(Wide as bird its eye uncloses,) 

Cold Ohristiniis roses blushed 

As tliey were the Summer’s roses ; 

But the Crocus dared not show. 

For the .story went of old 

That Love had quarrelled long ago 

Botii with ptuqilc aud with gold ! 

Then said sweet Vaieutiue, 

“ Fu.st tile world rocks on, aud strange, 

Leaving many a lit-np shrine 

Dark behind it on its range; 

Vet the wreaths tliat lie on mine. 

Freshly gathered, do not cliaiige.” 1 

i 

Bat before Love spoke he smiled, , 1 

“ Let not fear of change perplex tlicc, j 

Never let such fancies wild ' , 

Come across thy soul to vex thee ; j 

For it was the Heart tlial made thee j 

Fur itself! with indu'd brow, 

Out of its own wealth arrayed thee ; 

Fear not, it will leave thee now ! 

Wayside uliapel, like a bower,. 

Built thee on life's dusty best, 

There hi while a dreaming hour, 

Oft-times tme, and ever sweet. < < 

Hung it round with garlands green, 

I’iciurcs'quaint and uncouth rhyme. 

And on tiiem my smile hath been ; 

^ Fear*not tliey will hut with time.” 

l|ere Lore puiuaJ in glad surprise. 

, ti^Po die Saint a maiden knelt. 

And tiic sweet light in her eyes • 

, Was a light Uiat might be felt. 

Word she spoke not, only holding 

Up a eomll that site hm set 

In a myrtle wreath, enfolding ' 

Many a winter Violet 

^ But tlie Saint looked coldly on it, 

Finding never fiery dart, ‘ 

Never Love or Dove upon it, t' 

Blushing rose, or bleeding heart 
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PICTURE ADVERTISING IN SOUTH A3iERICA. 


'! The politicaal feature is alweut liere, for 
i where men have alwa^'s anas in their hantis 
j- to ostahiieh a »ew “ Constitiitioii ” or doetrey 
I an old one^^^'loiok elsewhere than to a newe- 
j paper advertisement for tlie m'ena wherein 
I to exhibit their valour .or patriotism. Their 
I “ Loudon Tavern,” their “ Town Hall,” their 
j “ Copenhagen FieldSj” or “ Bull-ring,” are to 
[ . be found ow their wule-sijreading Pamfiaa, or 
j in the fastnesses of their Sierras, with the 
lofno at the saiJille-bow, the sharp spur on the 
I heel, the trahrigo (carbine) in the holster, and 
the lance or sabre in the grasp. These 
politicians have no time for reading or writing 
; advertisements, nor would it auswer any 
very useful purpose if they did. The only 
attempt that is ever made to catch the 
i patriotic eye, is where a forimd notice is 
issued by the authorities, touching taxes, or a 
. muster of militia for some }>etM!e(ul end ; on 
I tlu-se occasions, “ Viva la Fedt'racion I ” 
(Long live the Confederation!) a])pcara at the 
head of the advertisement announcing the 
fact; and when it has a qiumi-mililary character 
' ■ attached to it, the ]x)rtrj)jt of an infantry 
soldier under arms, in while tights, Hessian 
Ixwts, cross-belts, stiff stock, and ponderous 
I chako (none of them very pleasant thinp to 
think of in latitude thirty-four degrees south, 

' with tlie thermometer niuoty-six in the slnule), 

I is invariably added. Bui the confederation is 
j not appealed to merely because the nature of 
I the advertisement mjiy seem to require it; 

; v'e find the same heart-stirring refresher 
j associated with ass’s-tuilk, live turtle, mu- 
' away slaves—^with everything, indeed, that 
I has an interest for the community, p<irtable 
j or edible, necessary to its comfort, or serviee- 
I able to its desires. 

I But if liberty lias very little claim ou the 
i advertising columns of a newspaper in Buenos 
) Ayres, there is a laige set-ofi’ in favour of 
I slavery. The paiwsrs teem with notices cou- 
1 cemiiig that portion of the people who have 
the misfortune not to beloug to themselves. 
And liei'e it may bo desirable to advert to a 
feature which is essential to the success of 
an advertisemejit in South America; it must 
1 • lie picturiid. Our own country newspapers, 
and most of the continental ones,—those of 
our PariA’tA friends in paitieular,—show us 
whtft can be done in lihis way; but they do 
not elaborate their subject after the manner 
of the Buenos-Ayreans. With ^hom the 
advertisement must have a double chance; 
they who can read may enjpy the advantages 
of a liberal education in plain type ^—they 
who have not been introdnqpd to the school- 

* master may gather the meaning of the 
“ uoticia” from the greater or less striking 
resemblance of the*wjeet advertised to the 
woodcut which iUqstrates it. It is true, a 
difficulty may sometimes arise in the latter 

' case, owing to ah economical employment of 
the same blbcfc t% represent a great variety 
of actiems: tfie jpame slave is always in the 

* ' attitude of a fugitive, whether he he desciibed 
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!.'is running away with all his miglu. . .i quirtly 
standing still to be sold; the same Imrseis 
always In a high trotting condition, wlielher 
he b <0 supposed to care** acrow tlm plain, or 
hold up a foot to be shod; the same bull lias 
i^vrays ids head bent dbwii, with tile same 
mischievous poke of the boms, whetlier he be 
advertised for slaughter or reaimmended for 
sport. 

The first of the slave advertisenieata that 
gi-eets us has the ajmropriate heading about 
the Confederation, followed by tiie words "Se 
Vende,” (“ To be sold.”) A small and Very 
considerably used-up wooilcut then figures 
as a side-head, representing a bare-footed 
negro, in jacket and trousers, with a broad- 
leafed straw-hat ou his head, and a stick, with 
a buniUe banring from it, over his shoulder, 
and apparently making off for d campo (the 
country), as fast as he can. This is not very 
eneoura^g to the invited purchaser; ^t 
a man who has a snificieut number of dollars 
to be able to turn tiiem to the laudable 
purpose of buying another man, ought—in 
civilised life, at least, to know how to read,— 
and thu.s run the terms of sale:— 

“ An excellent young negro of all work ! 
{de todo servicio), fit for the country, under- • 
stands lime and brick-makiug, and knows 
how to cook. His price is nine hundred 
dollars.” 

A cook who might make a pudding with 
quick-lime insteacl of fiour, and instep of a 
^th-brick send in a real one, would not 
accord with the notions of an English bouse- , 
wife. 

Female slaves who are to be sold, are re¬ 
presented us like to Ataliinta, as the males are 
to Hippomenes. Hiey, too, attired in a long 
night-gown, which has veiy much the look of 
impeding their flight, are ^ways bolting witli 
a bundle, which probably contmns the bonnet 
they never appear in, or the 'Bhoes the)^ are 
not supposed to wear. In like manner, if you 
wish to buy (ae desea cemprar) a slave, ot 
either sex, you do so with your eyes open; for 
the great probability that the new purchase 
will vanish on the first favourable opportunity, 
is vividly set forth in the woodcut that speaks 
for all. The prices are tolerably bi^,—a 
boy, as we have seen, fetches nine hundred 
dolhirs; a woman-servant, (mia eriada,) fiftem 
hundred; and a man in the prime of his age, 

—^for manual labour,—eighteen hundred, or 
two tiKm^.nd. What a fortune Lemis Napo¬ 
leon might make, if he could establitii a 
marketrvalue for those whom he proseribes! 

M. Thiers would then be worth four hundred 
pounds! 

But the pictures of runaways , have some¬ 
times,—indeed, we may say, vwy oflLeu,—a 
real signifijcance. The Confederation is not 
exalted in this instance, but advice is given to 
the watchful (d foe v^UamtH,) to be on the 
look-out, as follows j—“ An Indian and a 
negro, each about fourteen years of age, (both 
slaves,) have run away from a farm. The 
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ne«o had oa a cloak, (powAo c^a,) ivith ful deBcription, engraved as well as Htho- 
viue4 stripes; tlie Indian, one oi the same graphic, and at a very moderate pricCj are 
kind,■striped with yellow; both of them have to be obtained at the printyig-oflice of the 
sores,—one healed, &e other not. Whoever Mercantile Gazette, in the street df Cangallo, 
will deliver them up, at No. 23t^ in the Street No. 75, where designs of all Mhds may be 
of Piety, (eti la dt la tvill be seen.” The second is more sombre in outward 

rewaifled’’—in the street of Kety. show, but less appli^ble to the general 

Frtnn the Street of Piety, the next step busmess of the advertiser. • It is headed, 
naturally is to Religion,—or, at least, to ils' “Interesting to all whom it may concern”* 
forms and ceremonies. We see the vignette (Inieresanlt d quienes conffwenffa). We h-iVe 
of an altar-table, covered with a fair cloth, here a very black tree, a veiy black tomb- 
whereou stand a cruciSx, and a i»air of long stone, and a very black sky; the outline of 
waxen tapers, in full blaze, a holy-water pot, the two former relieved by gleams of light 
and a sprmkling-bruab, are placed beside the from a very full moon; and having gaz«Hl our 
table, beneath which is spreiui a handsome fill on these melancholy objects, are told that 
carpet. So much for the emblem; now for —“ In the street of Victory, at No. G3J, at 
the text i . . hours of the day, an individual is to be 

“Dpfla Agustlna Lopez de Rosas, the citi- met with who undertakes to supply every 
zans Don Prudencio and Don Gorvacio Ortiz description of cards or notes of invitation, - 
de Rosas, and otliers, brothers, wife, and sons whether for fuueials or any other kind of 
of the deceased Don Leon Ortiz de Rosas, enteitainmeut; ho undertakes at the same 
(Q. E. P. D.) invite those gentlemen who, by time to serve those gentlemen who may 
ac(jident,'have not received notes of invitation, honour him with their orders, with the very 
to accomiany them to pray to God for mercy best goods,, &c.,” after the approved ftwhiou 
on the soul of the aforesaid deceased, in the of advertisers all over the globe. 

Cathedral Cliuroh, at ten o’clock of the 20lh Natural history alFurds the Buenos-Ayreans 
of ^rch current, by which they will feel gi-eat scope for their artistical genius. Don 
under infinite obligation.” ^ Federico Costa announces a grand spectacle 

The next is a_more tlian lialf-obliterated of wild beasts; and tliafc there may be no 
impression of an image of the sun, partly ob- mistake about what ho has to show, he 
scured by clouds,with the obligato cracifix in heralds his collection with the full-length 
the midst, headed “ Ave Maria”:—^it is the portrait of an Urau-utan (^Orangutan)) wliich 
third advertisement, (tercer aviso,) and is ad- he desciibes as a native of Africa. This 
dressed by the Superiora (Mayordomos) of the interesting animal is seated on a bank, with 
most Holy Rosary to all faithful and devout a large stick in one hand, looking over his 
sons of the most holy Mary. shoulder, and disphv 3 's an endless amount of 

The text of tins address 'we need not give; fingers and toes; the gi’eator the numbei', 
the substance will be sufficient. It tells the the nearer, in Don Federico’s opinion, the 
history of the completion of the two naves creature’s approach to humanity. There is 
and other parts of the church of the Patriarch a wonderful bit of shadow, thrown fium one 
San Domingo, which have been painted, white- of the Uran-utan’s legs, wliioh puts one in 
waslied, and ^herwise decorated, in the sight mind of the footprint that so startled Robin- 
of all the faithful, (d la vista de todos los son Crusoe; and, indeed, the general appear- 
fideSf) Md—to make a long story short— ance of the animal is not unlike some of Iho 
mone^ is wanted to make it what the priests earlier portndts of tliat renowned mariner, 
wish it, and therefore the superiors intend only nature has done for the Unm-utan what 
to stand djiily in the chief porch to receive art and goat-skius accomplished for the soli- 
subscrlptions, the smallest sums being—as in ta^ of Juan Fernandez. 

England, and everywhei-e else—^most grate- The moral attributes of Don Federico’s " 
fully received. pot are strongly insisted upon in the adver- 

The mortuaiy advertisements are notab- tisement,—his excellent disposition' tho in-- 
solutely a transition “from praying to purse- genuity of his mind, and (included in “{a 
taking; ” only a variety of the same general morai”) the surprising dexterity with whidi ' 
mode of dealing. We select two of these:— he scoopstout the contents of a cocoa-nut “ in. 

In the first, we behold a lady in the full-dress a manner most pleasing (wiwy offraddble) to 
evening costume of the Empire, with a ve^ the beholders.” His compauions in captivity 
short waist, and very little drapery above it, are iiorcupines, tiger-cats, ounces^ awnadillos, 
leaning pensively against a funereal monu- and a number oftanimols bearing local names^ 
ment; an embroidered pocket-handkerchief besides divers' snakes of difierent colours, two 
being placed beneath one elbow, to protect it thousand well-preserved insects, and, finally, 
firom the cold marble; in her left hand she (por Ultimo,) a collection of antiuuities fi-om 
catnes a Ba1Z||Bntial wooden cross, which is Mexico. The price of ■ admismon is two 
held'so as to lall over the shoulder; a weep- rcuZes^the ouiversal shilling; and riiildren, 
ing iWUow on the opposite side to the-mourn- in Buenos Ayres, <|u-in Xamdou. are admitted 
ii^ lady balances the composition. Below the for hedf-priep. 

meture is the announcement that “ Funereal A livelier turtle than thatewMch is figured 
letters (JS^gutlas de Funer(des) of every taste- for the edification of .Ike ^gourmands who , 











, PICTUBE ADVERTISHTG in SOtITH AMEKiG’Ao 


jElo^i . 0 f -l4l>erty in the street 
of the 26tli of would be diiScnltto 

find even in the Celebrated eellara of Leaden* 
halUstreet. If we were wholly unacquainted 
with Idle -dohiestic habits of these scaly deli* 
cades, - we Juight easily imagine, from the 
picture hero givm, that the way a turtle gets 
ewer the i^ound is by flying, his outstretched 
feet and flippera serving him for wings. This 
advertisement is brief,—on the. principle that 
^ood wine needs no bush, 'We are merely 
infonned that turtle-soup, cutlets, and broiled 
fins, are to be had from mid-ilay. till sun- 
act. There is no' occasion for the hotel 
|)roprietor to waste his money in commend¬ 
ing wares such as these. The picture and 
the hour of cousummatiou would have been 
enough. 

It IS well tli.at invalids should be told, that 
at No. 7(5, in the Street of Maipu, the milk 
of an ass “ I’uceiitly confined" {recien parida) 
is always on sale ; but the woodcut attached 
to the advertisement makes the lact njipear 
doubtful; for a sturdier male animal than 
the “ burro" there depicted, w.as never jiaintod 
by Morland or Gaiusliorough. Tliis, however, 
may arise from the necessity which exists for 
one of a sort doing duty for all. I5ut there i.s 
another siugul.arity iii tliis advertisement. 
With no Jilin to indicate a fresh subject, as 
is the ease in cvei^ other instance, the por¬ 
trait of the ass is always followed hy the 
words “Long live the (Confederation! Death 
to the TInitariaiis ! ” {Miteran los Unitarios /) 
These lines have juizzled us ; and we hesitate 
to give the only uxjilanation lliat strikes us: 
— something disrespectful, in short, to the 
Confederation of Buenos Ayivs. 

It is not only the slaves that mn away in 
that payt of South America; the infection 
e-xbends to dogs, horses, and oxen, all of 
which, like Caliban, seem for ever on the 
look out to “ have a new master, get a new 
man,” to hunt, ride, or drive tliera. There is 
.1 daily column, headed “ Poi'didiv,” in which 
long-tailed horses, with flowing manes, pointers 
ill irafliovealUc attitudes, for ever pointing, 
and sinister-looking bulls — thorough-paced 
.gamblers, always ready for pitch-and-toss— 
ai’e adverJisal as having left their owners, 
who strive to win them back by rewards 
varying frmn twenty to fifty dollars. In all 
these cases the missing animals are iescribed 
aaf having “ diaappeai'ed” (deaaparecido) — a 
mild term for “stolon it being the Sjmniah 
custom to refrain from “wounaing ears po¬ 
lite”—-except •when, the blQ«l is up; then, 
indeed, they may take the field against Uncle 
Toby’s army, thatswore so terribly in 
Flanders. 

Tills delicate mode of appealing to the 
<x»isciences of thieves—^which^ carried fairly 
out, would- pr^bly bear-a strong resem¬ 
blance in the imdsto ‘the politeness of Mr. 
Clhu<dsB, — is ei^nded to, property of all 
kbds. A large watch, of the genus turnip, 
the hands pomting to half-past eleven, the 


time, perhaps, w}ieD.^i^>robbeiy is snpjiosed 
to have taken place; ^and aocompanied % 
the expressive wotd' **Oje^ili^k sharp) thrice 
repeated, indicates, 'Whet, the advertise¬ 
ment soon plainly tells, that fr^ No. W, in 
Emerald-street, there have ‘(disa^Msutsl” a 
valuable lot of, article whudi a very 
good idea of the turn-out of a weli-mottnted 
horseman in South America. There are; first, 
several pairs of large silver spurs—and a pair 
of Spanish spurs, when melted down, would 
make a decent service of plate,—quite enough 
for a “ testimonial” to ourselves; and then 
come braided headstalls and bridles, with 
twisted chains and cavessons of sEverj the 
reins hung with silver-bells, and decorated 
-with silver' bosses, and the bits and curbs 
heavily mounted with the same costly metal. 
This robbery has been evidently “a put-up 
thing,” lor there is no word of housebreaking,' 
—merely n disappeaiaiice; and all silver¬ 
smiths, pawnbrokers, and the public in general, 
are entreated (se mplica d ioa, die.) to detain 
the articles, if offened, and a reward of two 
hundred dollars will be given. Perhaps the 
gentlemen who caused the horses , to dis¬ 
appear have taken this mode of procuring 
capiu-isona! * 

tjuack-mediemo vendors are not wanting in 
Buenos Ayres to render imjKirtaut sei-vicus to 
humanity (impoii'tmitmrm A la huimnidud). 
Two magnificent cut-glass decanters, gigantic 
in iiropoi-tion to a tree 'of wondrous virtues 
wlimfa stands between tliem, ai-e stated to be 
full of a healing medicine, whicli will do the 
business of all -vriiom the faculty have given 
up or are niherwiae incurable, ns efftictually 
as Pan-’s Life Pills or Holloway’s Oiutinont, 
The chief establishment for the sale of this 
elixir is very carefully ,jKiinted out; and for 
the .benefit of future travellera we may 
mention, that it is to be found at No. 496 in' 
the, street of Cangallo, and in the very last 
door on the left-hand side, behind the wind¬ 
mill ; and that in the court-yard of the house 
there is a garden filled with statues, of which 
tlie originals are probably defunct; but 
whether the elixir out of the two large 
decanters had anything’ to do with 'this 
apotheosis, we refrain from conjecturing. 

The preceding ailvertisemeuts are thq most 
noticeable for emliellislimont and style. The 
ordiiiaiy kind of want» are set forth with 
woodcuts and text of a less striking kind, but 
ahnost all arc illustrated. Wine, hasa,barrel 
for its sign ; music, a violiu ; tfavelUng, a 
carriage; gandtming, a flower-pot Pl^kolstery, 
a chair; the cobbler’s mystery, a t(^-boot; 
the hatter’s, a beaver ; and the letter of 
lodgings, a house full of windows. ' Nofrall of 
them are confined to the Spanbdi language; 
for there are raapy English nderehants and 
traders, and to accommodate the last, a notice 
like the following recommends the aforemen¬ 
tioned Street of rUty 
“ To Dei To roms in altos one Squaz from 
the Place of Victory.” 
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, aa^or of this atoounoeniQ^ eeti&'E^ 
had auhieved a viotoiy «ver the £U|^1 


THE ,PU^*S AGENT, 

Amohost tJie green hills of Dolbjshire, 
stands the village of AsHiidge ; and, not far 
fi-om it, a goodly and suhstautM farm-house 
called Ash-Liim. Aslmdjge is named, ob¬ 
viously ^ough, from Btanduiig on a ridge, and 
from being sprinkled with a number of aaU- 
trees—almost the only trees which, till the 
modem spirit of planting hod found its way 
into the coanty, were to be met with over 
miles of the higher regions of that beautiful 
and unique diswict. In this fainn-house has 
lived for generations a family of Quakers, of the 
name of Arrowman. From father to son, the 
hmds have descended as uninterruptedly as if 
they were their own; although, iu fact, they 
were tmly rented of the great nobleman, the 
Bake of Anyshire. Lying at some distance 
from the Buke’s splendid abode, and having 
no partionlar attractions to draw the atten¬ 
tion of people in general thither, the place 
seemed ^ have altogether escaped the notice 
of the proprietor. Possibly, this might l)e 
owing in a great measure to the punctuality 
with which the Arrowmans had always re¬ 
imbursed the Duke; for the rent had been as 
regularly paid to the day, :»a if the retent ion of 
tlm farm depended expressly on ])uhctuidity. 
Be this as it may, neither proprietor nor even 
steward liad ever been seen oii the place 
during the last century. The faini, which, iu 
the time of the grandfather of the present 
Ml', Arrt>wman, had been a wild tract of high, 
cold, and naked land, scattered with furke- 
buslies, and in many places overgrown with 
heather, was now (though to an eye accus¬ 
tomed to the rich lowlands of England still 
■ naked) green and mostly cultivated. Bounded 
liills stretched on all sides, bare of trees, 
divided into large fields by walls of the lime¬ 
stone of the district. Hei'e and there, a circular 
pool, called a more, which served for the cattle, 
was visiide. It was fed with rain; for on 
these hills, except where some boisterous little 
rivulet bui;|iea tuong, there is no other water; 
the whole aistriet consistiug of solid black 
limestone, or still harder trap. 

Green as the hills v^re, tliey had yet a chUl 
and northern aspect, aitd, till quite late in the 
spring, the cold was shnrp andf searching to a 
visitor from a more southern or more sheltered 
part of the countiy. The farmers and their 
, men, as you saw them looking over their stone 
walls; had a complexion almost purple, from 
tie keen quality of the atmosphere. Bat 
tmM' this nakedness and chUliiess of scene, 
tidme WS» now evidences of no insignificant 
^wealth .tm the spot. Pine herds of cattle and 
V flocks of sheep were scattered over these high¬ 
land pastures. Evm'y wall was maintained in 
the cpxfipletest condition, though built only of 
loose stoi^a The gates w^ all iu the nicest 


I'order; and,iptihett|dshoffhi^V<pldi^hol^^^ 
stood the farm-ioui^'Vtith kaim^'iimdihgli, a 
elected of solid jgrw roofed wl^ 

my flagstones. A le;tge tishi<t^es ' 
^eir shade to .the immediate neighbourhood' 
of the house, sihd presented a strikmg contrast 
to tho utter absence of woods everywhere 
else. A ,good garden—also enclosed , with a"- 
solid stone wall — adjoined the dwelling, 
witli a numerous collection of beehives, and 
a good stock of all sorts of culinary vege¬ 
tables. 

In summer, wben the sun was shining 
warmly on the place, it was not destitute of a 
certain homely beauty. The fruit-trees on 
the walls, and those in the garden (now 
in full leaf) gave a clothed a.spect to the 
abode; and the bees threw a cheerful note 
into the deep solitude, by their active hum¬ 
ming. Thu fields around, at this seasoli, 
also, had assumed a ixsculiar beauty. Tl\ey 
were actually goldeu with flowers, with which 
the short but tender grass was thickly strewij. 
Even a stranger, at such a time, might find a 
charm iu this secluded place. The flowers 
waving iu myriads, and in richest colonrs, in 
the breeze ; tlie air and sky clear and blue; 
and the larks in hundreds, high over-head, 
making the whole region glad with their joy¬ 
ous minstrelsy. 

For those who delight in more bold' and 
picturesque features of nature, there ran with¬ 
in half-a-mile of the house, a wild dell, with 
high enclosing rocks, and rapid clear trout 
stream, beautiral enough to charm the wannest 
lover of the romaiil ic. 

The Arrowmans,however, were not amongst 
the poetical and picturesque-loving class. 
They wei'e simple and pious dismples ot 
George Fox, who had acquired a strong at¬ 
tachment to their dwelling-place by long 
habit, and the memory of many happy quiet 
days there. The old farmer was now become 
somewhat iufim. Bheiunatisiu, in conse¬ 
quence of exposure to the driving cold rains 
of this elevated region, had to a degree crip¬ 
pled him. He coum get about—with the aid 
of hjs two stout sticks—in liis farm ; but he 
could no lunger mount his horse ,*,aqd his two 
; sons, now in the prime of youth, relieved him 
irorn the necessity of going to market. His 
longest travels now were, to the meetings 
of his refigious society, which he conjd by 
no means consent to forego, and which he .ac-" 
complished iu hib ample forest-par^ driven' 
by his wife. 

Mrs. AnxiwnSuj, a genuine' specimcB. # 
the country Quakeress of the last . . 

ration, idsited markets, .ineetings,’ and otiier 

£ laces, just as ever. , Time eibvei^ 

er opce fiiir face with a fine'neltvrqrk of 
wrinliles, such as may be seep in a;p<K^niit of- 
one of Benner’s old men or had 

not abated one iota of herpi' ' 

energy. Quiet she was, qnd 

persevering.* Mounted On a ^i^on, Q»va 
' stoat (feestnut-coloai’ed .hopsej behind an oU ^ 
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THE DUKE’S AGKHT. 


or behind OHa of her tall and 
jjbay Boifli,, holdiiy; firmly by the broad belt 
which fidrt his waist, she wotild proceed for 
'the dei^teh of needful business to any place, 
however (ifistant. It was a sight to see her, 
such as is not to be mot with now-a-days, 
except it be in a wood-cut of Thomas Bewick’a 
The old lady—not corpulent, though stoutly 
built—rclad in her grey cloak, often with a 
largo basket on her knee, went jogging, with 
a stately attitude/ thus attended, along the 
valleys of the rocky district. Over her 
Quaker bonnet was neatly drawn a long black 
hood, tied under the chin, and with a sort of 
cape, which served eflPeetually to keep wind 
and weather out of her neck. 

In this style Mrs. Arrowman, twice a-year, 

S ed along to pay the rent of tlu> farm. It 
been the custom of the family—we arc 
speaking of the last generation—^f’rom time 
immemorifd, to pay it in person to the 
Duke himself, 'With steward or with baililT 
it had been the maxim of the graudfiither 
never to deal, when he could timisact his 
business with the kiiidlord himsell’. Not 
that he was by any moans shy with, or un- 
courteons to, the stewiu-d; on the contrarj', 
.he was very chatty aud friendly whenever; 
they met; but he liked to have to do as much 1 
as pos.siblc with princijials ; and he quoted 
the anecdote of the farmer who went to the 
Duke of Norfolk many a time in the coui-se 
of a year. “ Always go,” saiil the old man, 
“ whenever thou caiist, to the hea<L” 

In the case of Ihu Arrowuiuns this practice 
had succeeded very well. The Dukes of 
Anyshirc hjul made an exception in theij- 
favour, aud always reiauved' their rent hi 

I icrson. .They seemed, through the know'- 
cdgoofxhem thus acquired, to have taken a 
particuliir likhig to the plain old friends, and 
to have looked with jdeasure on the half- 
yearly interview. Orders wei‘e given that they 
should always be immediately lulmictcd; and 
a friendly chat always took place, in which 
tlie Ifmdiord, probably, learned a good deal 
. more about his estate and teuauiry around 
Ashridge, than he obtained from any other 
quarter ; thoagh no one ever had to charge 
the Arrowmaus with having said one unkind 
or ungejisrouB thing of them, but, on many 
an oeeasiou, had found theii* medmti^ esscu -1 
tially good. 

■ Duly, therefore, on the half-yearly days, 
might Mrs. Arrowman be %eeu riding on- 
woi^ towards^the great house with something 
large and tied up in afi ample napkin, 

on her kp.ee. T^is was no other than a huge 
green bheese, zuade Of the richest milk of 
’.Ash-Lum farm, , aud ooloured, in ornamental 
figures, with sa^'aud other'aromatic herbs. 
If was tbe old-established present of the 
ikxrowmtms to tb^ ducal landlord, and it 
was always grabiegisty received, and its predo- 
cesspxja .merits diay praised, 

Ih diie of these singular visits, Mrs. Arrow- 
man encountered, ou tho lordly steps of, the 


duotd. :^deDeei, the extraordinaiy- 

looklhg personage tldlkt s!£h' bad ever set eyes 
upon. It was a mdu dC'^ «ad gaunt figure, 
with a face as ban and os sharp *« that of a 
greyhound, and almost Md in a str^ge wild 
mass of hair and beard, which hiwifsoertainly 
for a mouth felt no razor. Hid sina^ and 
ferret eyes gleamed keenly out of this stKknge 
hairy wilderness, and' with low bows And a 
thick and spluttering jargon, that she bould 
make nothing of, lie addressed hcr impor- 
ingly as she ascended the flight of steps. Bis 
nation was,.evidently, Irish; lug profession, 
according to every appcanince, was to beg. 
i lis old sun-burnt hat was in the most perfect 
keeping with a suit of patchwork, which 
might B.afely be said to have no fellow in all 
the neighbouring regions. lie had a huge stick 
ill his iuind, of the family of tho shillelaghs, 
aud a capacious wallet at his side. 

The grave (Juaker dame, half alarmed at 
this strange object, gave a hasty pluck at tho 
bell, and then plunging her Inmd into an 
anqilo pocket, gave* the man some copper, 
with the advice to go to his own country. 
As tho Irislimau was beginning to reply, the 
lofty door opened, and a powdered portci’, 
witli a smile of recognition and a solemn 
bow, admitted Mrs. Arrowman and the old 
man-servant who boi’e the great green cheese 
after licr. Tho door was hastily closed, amid 
the sound of some stern words from the 
IMu ler, and a windy torrent of uncouth lan¬ 
guage fi’om the Irish applicant. Mrs. Arrow- 
man, glad to escape from the vicinity of such 
an object, was soon ushered into tlie ducal 
presence, where this aimual delivery of rent 
iuid chee.se, and the reception of refreabments 
a'nd friendly civility from the great landloi’d, 
look place. 

On returning from the great house, in a 
mood of vciy soothing complimeney, Mrs. 
AnwYinan was astonished to find the wdld 
Irishman scaled on a stone, neai’ tbe bridge 
over a rivulet, where trees and bushes ind 
him from the view of the house, and evidently 
ill great distress. Her experienced eye saw 
at once that this was no mere mendicant 
trick; it was genuine and deep trouble. For¬ 
getting, therefore, her previous alarm-, .she 
turned to the man—^who, wiping his faee with 
a wretched rag, appeared not to observe her, 
taut talked to himself in a wild rliapso^— 
and said, in a clear, firm voice, to him—" WW; 
aileth thee, friend ? ” 

At these words, the tall, gaunt Irishman 
started to his feet, and, pullii^ ’his hat from 
his head, began with yehemeuce:—"May 
the Almighty bless yom* lad;jyhlp ! \QhJ u 
your ladyship would take pity on a poor 
stranger from Ireland, and spahe & word of 
favour to the Duke’s highness, the Lord above 


aU the long way that IVc come from my own 
poor oountiry, to spake to the Duke’s l^lmeas, 
your ladyshipand now' the fine gihtlemen 
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there liasre drur me away, bod hjek to tb^i, 
like a thief or a bej,^r; and now Ill be dlaue 
rained, your ladvsuip, I will, and all along of 
the hanl-hearteif iMulifl^ and tlie fine gintlemeii 
here, that won’t let me spake to tlie. Duke’s 
highness, your lailyship. Ooh hone ! Och 
hone!” 

“AVho art thou, friend, if thou art not a 
beggar?” asked Mrs. Arrowinau, in gi'csit 
niniuement. 

“ A beggar is it ye take me for, yo»iv lady¬ 
ship ? Och! by all the blesicd powers, an’ 
’tis nobody else Imt Dennis hlacartliy,.^ ould 
tenant of the Duke's highness, ooine all the 
way ^-om Ireland^ to tell him hi.s wrongs.” 

“Tenant!” said Mra. Arrowmian, “what 
sort of a tenant mayst thou be, friend ?” 

“A farmer, an’ it jJase yer ladyship,—^a 
farmer, from the county o' Waterford, where 
niy father, and father’s lather, before me, were 
temants on the Duke’s lands.” 

Mrs. AiTowman’s !istonishment was greater 
than ever. At tlus declaration and spectacle, 
all her ideas of faimcrs received a strange 
shock. Ml'S. Arrowman, however, with the 
self-possassion and prudence of her suet, sup- 
prassod her own emotions, and cai’ofully lis¬ 
tened to the man’s story, which was of a kind 
whicli, when concluded, induced her to tell; 
the man to resume liis seat on the stone, •I'ld \ 
awiiit her return, without approaching iiea-er 
to the house. i 

The Irishman, overwhelming her with 1k>ws 
and blessings, promised to obey; but still kept 
on his feet, and continued his benedictions 
and his bows, so long as she was in sight. By , 
the time that she lost sight of him, she was 
again on the open space before the palace, and 
.adviincing at an active pace towards it, liaving 4 
ordered her man to remain with the Irishniaii i 
till her return. On ringing at the gate, she ■ 
was once more admitted, and soon after, aj 
gay, powdered valet, was sewi hastily crossing! 
the lawn, who in a few minutes returned, j 
tbllowed by the wild Irishman, who w’.'is ut¬ 
tering blessings and jiraisos on the head of the 
servant, who stalkeil forward, little attending 
to thorn. However, tlie Irishman was soon 
within the desired precincts of the ducal 
dwelling; and in the presence of the Duke 
himself, wfkh Mrs. Arrowman. 

It appeared, from Dennis's storj', that 
the Duke’s steward in that part of Ireland 
bad ^dven Dennis notice to quit at the en¬ 
suing Michaelmas. Dennis had, in vain, 
exerted all his eloquence to. prevail xtpou the 
steward to allow him to remain. He had 
reminded him that the family liad, for gene¬ 
rations, Hve|||;on the. land; which was but 
'some thirty acres Irish, and that he was 
year and a half in arrears, which bis 
Immune temperament made him belierVe he 
could soon muster, if God Almighty sent 
good harvests. The steward was inexorable: 
and poor Dennis soon foxtnd tbgt he haa 

S 'omised his farm to a friend of hU otvn. 
e represenisd the stewai-d as having done 


numerous acta of thd like arbitrary 
jind iijj; 'oi-ed the Jhxke to send over somb'^e 
to see how matters really stood. 

The ]>uke smiled as he represdhted to 
Dennis Macarthy tl>at, by his own aafotint, 
he was a ;ycar and c half behind in his rent; 
and, turning to Mia. Arrowman, observed 
that a year and a half was a long arreor. 

“ Yes, Duke of Anydiire, ’ said - Mrs. 
AiTowman, “ it would be tliought so in this 
eminti’y.” 

“ And, by God’s mercy’, your ladyship says 
thruth,” interjiosed Dennis eagerly ; “ m this 
country it would be thought, may be, a length 
o’ time—^in this country, where all ai’e somh, 
and farmers arti like dukes and squires them¬ 
selves ; but, in jhjof ouid Ireland, his Grace’s 
highness kuow.s well enough it is different. 
And, what is a year and a half; and my 
father, .and his futlicr, and all our fathers 
before us, been on the farm ? And, if the 
taties only ai'e good, and the pareon is not 
too sev(!rc with the tithes, and the Lord keeps 
the sickness awj'iy from tlie cabin—och ! why 
it’s nothing at iUl, at .all, and 1 ’ll piy it all on 
in two yuare, and know notliing alwut it, 
entirely.” 

“It Is much easier for au Irish tenant to 
)>romise than to pay,” s,aid the Duke. 

“ By the pow’ers, .and your Grace’s high¬ 
ness spakes the thruth, too,” exclaimed 
llennis; “ but if all is not p.aicl cl.ane off in the 
two yeare, why’, then I ’ll nuolvo no complaints 
if your highness turns me off.” 

“ Wliat do you think; Mrs. Arrowm.an?” 
asked the Duke, “ would you ti'v liiin ? ” 

“ (.)! and if it be Jier ladyship,’’ aaid 
Dennis, “that’s to decide, then 1 'm sure she 
w’ill s.ay, ‘ Try him, by all manes ; ’ God bles-s 
her Ladyship’s goodness. IToo ! ” and here 
the Irishman, giving a wild sort of wl>oop, 
and leaping and twirling his stick, forgetfu’ 
of tlie jirescnod in which he was, licgan to 
l)Ics8 and praise botli the Duke' and Mr.-?. 
Arrowman, in a torrent of sjiluttering ''xult.i- 
tiou. 

“Stop, friend!” said Mrs, Amnvman, 
quietly. “ 1 have not yc.l said anything in thy 
favotir. To look at tliee, J fear thy poverty 
is much gi'cator than thy prudence; and I 
would not have the Duke decide on my re¬ 
commendation, in wliat concerns his own 
iuterests.% 

■The Irishman's countenance fell; and the 
Duke said, “ TiiciidMrs. Ari'owman, you would 
not have me try him ? ” 

“Nay, I donit say that,” treidied Mii ' 
Arrowman ; but, Duke, 1 would not have 
thee tntst loo mucli to ;j^he man's promises, 
because he seems so very vehement in h'ls 
feelings, and bis jtoverty may cloud his judg¬ 
ment ; but, if thou art iriclinefl to try him, 
out of kindness, I should be glad; fer I think 
ho must be very much in earnest, or he ■would 
not have oome all this way^or the purpose 
of asking it. And, besides, it may be desirahlo , 
to know what sort of a man the stewaid, ot 
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wUom ,he speaks, is. If he be a h.-nvl tuaa 
and an oioreBsor, it -woiild be well «' check 
him.” • 

“ Och! and that’s what he is —” 

“Stop!” said the Duke; “1 have heard 
Bomething of this steward before. Mr. 
Macaitlijr, I will send over a trusty person 
to make inquiry on the spot. Betnrn home, 
and mind you say nothing of your journey 
hither. You shall hear from me; and, if I 
find aU that you say cori'ect, I will forgive 
you the arrears of rent for the service you 
will have done your neighlwm-a, and myself 
also; for a steward that injures tenants, in¬ 
jures the reputation of Ids landlord, and is 
capable of injimng him otherwise. Go—be 
discreet, if you can—and silent, which 1 fe.ar 
will be no easy matter for you.” 

It would be no easy niatter, either, to 
desetribe the wildness of the ])oor luaji’sjoy, 
or the extravagance of his thanks to the 
Duke, and to his kind intereoasor, Airs. Arrovv- 
maiu The good (Quakeress was glad lo he 
relieved from the Irishman’s vociferous grati¬ 
tude, and the shock of seeing him on his 
knees in ihe eesta,(.-ie.s of Ids thankfulnei-s. 
Luckily for her, the Duke rang and ordered] 
l)ennis to be eoudneted to the servants’-ball, 1 
to receive a substantial refresliment, and then 
to be driven in a gig to the next town to the 
coach ; the J.)uke at the same time putting 
into the. itstoiiisbed man’s hand n bank note, 
more Uiaii sulKclcnt to pay the whole of ids 
fare home. 

It may be imagined that Airs. AiTowmnn 
hud, Ihid. day, something to tidk of when she 
reached home. Gii the following rent-day, 
she tlid not foi'get to iiiquii'e of her diie.sl 
host what ■ as the result of the business. 
The Dyke smiled, aiul iiifoinued her that he 
.sent ovei immediately a confidential person, 
who, proceeding to the estate on which Dennis 
AJaeai-thy livial, soon ascertained, W'itliout 
even letliiig Dennis know of his presence 
ill ihe neiglibourhood, that all which he hail 
said was true. 

The fi-auJs and exaetions of the steward 
were only exceeded by his cruel and arbitrary 
conduct to tlio poor teuiuits. He luid grown 
rich himseJf,*ana a number of the best fiums 
w'cre in the hands of his own relatives, or of 
people who had bribed him to eject others in 
their favour. Time went on, and tile day of 
Dennis’s ejection aiiproached; but Alacartliy 
had ceased to speak of his quitting the farm, 
and in reply to the cuiious inquiries of his 
ueiglibour^ said plainly that Jre did not mean 
to quit. 

“ What! ” exclaimed his astonished neigh¬ 
bours, “ not quit! \?^bat do you mean to do 1 
Will you wait tobetunied out without house 
to go to 1 ” ’ . 

Dennis said he would. It was in vain that 
his neiglibours begged him to think of his 
family, and look |iut for some other farm, for 
go, he might depend upon it, he must and 
would. Whenever did the steward relent ? 


iienever did the steward relent ? 


And who was aHe to resist him 1 He would 
come and, with a whole regtoent of peojde at 
bis heels, throw him and Ms &m.ily info the 
highway. 

AU that Dennis said was, "Let him come.” 

The whole of the neigUbouW;,, regai’di'd 
Dennis as a man who had taken a secret 
resolve of dogged vengeance ; his mlMice, so 
diflbrent to his former noisy talk j his keeping 
away from the wdiiskey-aliop, wher6 he used 
to be amongst the most voluble disputants, 
were regarded as ceitain signs of it. Dennis 
was seen ploughing and digging and fenciitg 
wi. . more diligence than ever. What mila 
the man mean 1 Had be gone mad i What 
s-me person would be toiling, and even im¬ 
proving, the farm, when he must so soon 
v.acate it for another’s benefit ? No matter! 

I )emiis was !is silent and as busy as ever, and 
left ever 5 'oue to wonder as he might. At 
length, the steward himself appeai’ed at his 
door. 

“ AYell, Macartby, the time draws on; lia\ e 
you looked out for yoxu’self ?” 

“And why need I look out,” asked Dennis, 
gruHly, “wlien T am quite well offbei’c ?” 

“ Hilt you cannot stay here.” 

“Why not!” asked Dennis; “ wbat ails 
me, that 1 cannot stay here, and niy fathei', 
luiii his father, and all onr fathers, staid here 
before me 1 Oeli bother I and I tell ye, A1 r. 
Gripps, I’m quite contented, and can stay 
here with all my heait.” * 

“ Tliat,” said Air. Grijqis, “ is, if T let you ; 
and 1 have told you that you must prepare to 
quit on Alichaehnas-d.ay, or you ’ll find your¬ 
self going head-foremost, and rather more 
roughly tluiu yon ’ll Uke. Do you hear that ? ” 

• “Och ! by the blessed Saints! and I do 
hear it, Mr. Gripps; and much I ’ll be minding 
it, lor 1 know you ’re only a-joking.” 

“ Joking! Gurse the fellow ! does be think 
I joke on such a matter 1 Look ye, Mac.irtliv ! 
I'shall be Jierc for the rent; and, if you are 
not really to pay, stuff shall be detained for 
the amount, and I shall' proceed to forcible 
ejection.” 

“ Ti'otb, and I’ll lie reiuly for ye.” 

The steward looked sa) wlingly at ALicai’lliy, 
as if this reply had some moi’e meaning than 
ordinary, and then rode off. 

Oil the rent-day, many of Macartby's neigh¬ 
bours got together, and were seen hanging 
aliout the nwghbonrhood of the farm,l|m<l 
conversing in groups. They were full of ex¬ 
pectation of what would happen. Dennis was 
seen going about his yai’d, as coolly as on any 
I other day ;. feeding his cattle, his^gs, and Ids 
poultry, and calling, every now aim then, on 
one of his sous to help him, or his i^fe to 
bring the wash for the swine, or a bit of grease 
for nis cart. .Towards eleven o’clock, there 
was a cry,—Here comes the steward ! ” and 
Gripps was seen ridiim towards the farm, 
with a troop of stout fellows at his heels. 'J'hc 
number of people lounging about, seemed to 
make him suspimoUB of an intended resistance; 
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and it was evident that he was ia%|»red fw it. 
He rode hastily into HenniB’B.yard, ahouting 
to hid foilowers to turn out oows^ hdrses, pigs, 
and poultiy. There was a iasty running to 
.the stable and the cowshed ;;llhe swine were 
driven squealing from the mahnre-heap into 
a coraefT of the yard, where half-a-dozen^ 
fellowa armed with stout poles, stood guard 
over .them. The steward rode round; and, 
glam^g over the neighbouring fields, de- 
clarsd «at thm'e was not enough on the 
whole place to pay the rent and arrears. 
All shomd, therefore, be seizal. Dennis was 
nowhere to be seen; and the steward sent 
■ three or four felows into the liouse to order 
him and his family out. Dennis was sitting 
nnc^moniously before the fire, and his wife 
and children were standing about, by no 
means much distressed or apprehensive. 

When the men advised Dennis to evacuate, 
he very quietly rose; and, going out, went 
up to where the steward sate on his horse,— 
“ WdljSir,” he said, “ and what’s your will ?” 

“My will is that you,march off, with all 
your brood. You have no business here.” 

“ More than you have, Mr. Gripps, 1 fancy.” 

“ Pack J I say ; or. I’ll soon show yon what 
business I have. Here,” he shouted to his fol¬ 
lowers, “pitch the scamp out of the premises.” 

“ Stand oflF!” said Dennis, seizing a pitch- 
fork, “ stand off! or ye ’ll be ruing it, ye will, t 
told you, Mr. Gripps, I would be ready for you.” 

“ Knock him ,down ! Haul him off! ” 
shouted Gripps; and a crowd of well-armed 
men jmshed upon him. But Dennis, with a 
whirl of his fork, made them stand a moment 
at bay; and in that moment be drew a large 
letter from his bosom, and, holding it up to 
the steward, said,—Don’t be in a hurry, Alj\ 
Grip{)s; reiid that first, and then do os the 
devil bkls ye.” 

As Dennis approached to hand the letter, 
Gripps drew out a pistol, and shouted,—“ Back, 
rome ! or I ’ll blow out your brains ! ” 

“ Then give him the Duke’s highness’s 
letter—^you there ! ” said Dennis, sticking his 
fork into the ground, arid going up to one of 
the steward’s attendants. The man hesitated. 
—“ It’s the Duke’s highness’s own letter, I 
tell you.” cried Dennis, “and it’s not the 
likes of you that need fear it; but the man 
on the horse there. He will shake in Ids 
shoes when he sees v/ho it cornea from.” 

Du hearing this, wonder and curiosity 
beamed from- the faces of all, and a man 
started forward, took the letter, and handed 
it to the steward. As Gripps received it, 
and turned it to look at the ^eal, an e^res- 
'.«on of surprise distorted his features. There 
was a profound rilence, as he proceeded to 
open it. All the assembled men and neigh- 
boBr|Bkto^ with their eyes fixed on hte; 
a ^pP mmis’s family also had come out, and 
wfn gaiiog on as intently. As the steward 
jiSfed, a ghhstdy PHleneas overspread hw feoe ; 
i^iis ham shook so much, before he had 
xeach^ "the end, that be could not manage to 


read the whole,—^but ho had read enough. He 
«n]slied it Convnlaiveiy together, and said, in a 
husky voice,—“It is the Duke’;, pleasure,—we ■ 
may leave tlunas as &ey are, for the present.” 

“Was I ready for ye, Michael Gripps?’*• 
asked Macarthy* But ^ steward had turned, 
and was riding slowly away, with his wonder¬ 
ing slaves at his heels. Nor was wpnder 
confined to them alo&e ; it was bt Ml force in 
the heai-ts of the assembled neighbours^ who 
had expected to see Dennis driven from his 
farm; hut now saw the steward struck, aS 
by an invisible hand, and sent defeated from 
the field. A thousand questions were asked. 

“ What is the meaning of it all, Dennis ?” 

“It manes just this,” said Dennis: “Gripps 
has got an onler, not for my disohai^e, but 
for his own.” He then related his journey 
to England, hi^ interview with the Duke, at 
his splendid jMilaoe, and the good services of 
the (Quaker Imy. He also declared that the 
Duke had sent him the letter, with instnio- 
tioue not to deliver it to Gripps until he came 
to ask for the rent 

Wonder and joy flew like wildfire through 
the village, and over the ostate far and wide. 
Tlic stewai-d lost no time in disappearing 
from the scene; and a new one was sent by 
the Duke from Engknd. 

The fame of Dennis, for his bold enterprise, 
became gi-eat; but it did not lift him off his- 
feet. On the contrary, he seemed to feel it 
incumbent on hin: to deserve the good opinion 
of the Duke, and of his benevolent intercessor, 
Mrs. A rrowman. In a few years, the farm 
which Dennis rented was doubled in the 
number of its .acres, and, eventually, trebled. 
No farm was found lo be better cultivated, 
nor was any farmer in Waterford more pros¬ 
perous in his degree, nor more punctual in 
the payment of rent. Often as Mrs. Arrow- 
man arrived at the palace, with her green 
cheese, and /««■ rent, was the wild Irish farmer 
and his story referred to. Nor is it yet for¬ 
gotten at the “Great House,” though both 
the Duke of that day and Mrs. Arrowman 
have long passed away. 


WONDERFUL TOYS. 

TitE PediCTee of Puppets * will scarcely be 
complete witoont a sketch of those mechanical 
fibres, Vhlch have excited the wonder and 
admiration of all ages and nations. Even 
in the days of*Horaoe, Arohytas, the aJ^iro^ 
nomer, nmde a pigeon of wood, wMch, \ 

aid of macliiifery, flew froid one piais **<> ’ ) 
another; not, however, in quite so wqpdep- ' 
lul a way as the fly made by JohBl';JilUier , 
(Who, after the affected custom ;of the tW,' 
chose to call himself .Regionaontanu^ 
could skim the airround a ^timer-tiibm 


upon the bond of its mae^er «pd maker., ;. 

But these are tri^. . 

r SMptgeaaa of ilkfMMntvdInna. ' ^ 
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•woBderful tMags toM lakr writers of the 
power of inveative genius in expending itself 
upon triHes. ^Philip Oamuz describes ah ex¬ 
traordinary autotnt^n group tluit was got 
up, regardless; of course, of eipenSS, for the 
eutertainni^t of Louis the Fourteenth. It 
consisted of a coach and horses—what a 
modem coachman would designate "a first- 
rate tum-out,” Its road was a table; and, 
at starting, the coachman smacked lus whip, 
the horses began to prance; then, subsiding 
into a long trot, tliey continued until the 
whole cquijmge arrived- opposite to where 
the Eiing ait. They then stopped, a foot-man 
dismounted Irom the foot-bojurd, opened the 
door, and handed out a lady, who, conrtesy- 
ing gracefully, offered a petition to his Majesty, 

! and ro-ontereil the carriage, .'’ho footnnin 
iura]>cd up behind—all right—^thc whip 
smacked once more ; the horses pranced, and 
the Iqng trot was re.snmed. 

Some of the storie-s extant, respecting 
I musical antoinato, are no less extraordinary. 

' D’Alembert gives an account, in the “ Eruiy- 
dopidie Mitlivdique," of a gigantic niechani- 
•" cal f’lut6-playcr. It stood on a pedestal, in 
which some of the “ works ” wore contained ; 
and, not only blew into the flute, but, with 
its lips, increased or dimiuislied the tones it 
forced out of tlie instrument, jicrforniing the 
ij legato and staccato passages to perfection, 
ji Tlie fingering was also quite accurate. This 
j| marvellous Flautist was exhibited in Paris in 
I] 1738, and was made by Jacques de Vaucauson, 
i- the prince of automaton contrivers. 

I Vaucauson lalioured under many disadvan- 
1 tages in constructing this nnu-vellous figure;' 
j among otliers, that of a sceptic uncle ; who, for 
! aome years, Laughed him out of his project. 

! ■ At length, fortune favoured the mecUatiist 
i with a severe illness; and he took advantage 
I of it to contrive the automaton he had so long 
i. dreamt of. Tins was at (Ironoble; and, as 
I Vaucanson designed ouch portion of the 
figure, be sent it to be made by a separate 
workman; that no one should find out the 
principle of his invention. As the pieces 
came home, he put them together; and, 
when the whole was completed, he crawled 
out of bod^ by the help of a seiwaut who 
had been his go-between witli the various 
j ■ operative mechanics^ and locked his chamber 
dbor. Trembling with anxiety, he^wound up 
the works. At the first sound emitted from 
the flute, the servant fell on his knees, and 
began to worship his nuStcr as somubody 
more than ipprtal. They both embraced each 
oHier, and wept with joy to the tune which 
the figure was merrily pmviiig. 

None of VaucanAm’s imitators have been 
' able to aocompliah the organisation by which 
his figure motlified the'tonea by the action of 
,,, the lip; although several flute-playing pup 
^ ■ pets nave since ^been made. About torty 
p .. jears ago thdre was an .Uahibition in London, 

' ; of two meohaafcal fltoes, of the size of lite, 
w^i^per&nued Incredulous visitors 
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' were in the habit of placing .their fin.gijrs on 
the holes of ilie flutp, in oj|i^ to convince 
themselves tlmt tte ptqipls ireally supplieil 
the wind, which causedto discourse 
such excellent music., ' ' ‘' 

A full orchestra of oloek-wta^t jaci»ioian.s 
is quite possible. Maelzel, the.^itmntor of 
the Metronome, opened an edtibitjqn -in 
Vienna, in 1809, in which i^- ««ii&ittaton 
Trumpeter as large as life, 
surpriehig accuracy, and power. Tii« ^mitoce 
first saw, on entering the room, a tent., j?ro- 
i sently the curtains opened, and Maelzel ap¬ 
peared leading forward the trumpeter, attired 
in full regimentals of an -Austrian dragoon. 
Ho then pressed the loft epiniet of the figure, 
and it began to sound, not only nil the cavatiy 
calls then in use for dii'cctiug the evolutions 
of the Austrian cavalry, but to play a march, 
and an allegro by Weigl, which wia aoeom- 
jainiod by a full band of living musicians. 
The figure thou retired; and, in a few 
minutes, reappeared in the dress of a trum¬ 
peter of tlie French guard. The inventor 
wound it up on the left hip; another touch 
on the left shoulder, and forth came from 
the trniniiet; in snccesaion, all the J'Vencli 
cavalry calls, the French cavalry march, a 
marcli by Dussek, and one of Fleyei’s alle¬ 
gros ; again accompanied by the orchestra. 
In the Jouriud des modes, whence this account 
is derived, it is declared that the tones pro¬ 
duced by Maelzol’s automaton were even 
fuller and richer than those gOt out of a 
trumpet by human lungs iind lips ; because a 
man’s breath imparts to the inside of the 
' instrument a moisture which de^riorates the 
quality of the tone. 

Vaucanson has, hofirever, never been out¬ 
done ; after his Flautist, he prodqoed a figure 
which accompanied a flageolet played witli one 
haiul, with a tambourine struck with the 
other. Rut his most wonderful achievements 
were in imitating animals. His duck became 
a wonder of the world. He simulated nature 
in the minutest point. Every bone, every 
fibre, every organ, were so accurately con¬ 
structed and fitted, that the mechanism 
waddled about in Search of grain; and, when 
it found 8ome, pickwl it up with its bill and 
swallowed it. " This grain” (we quote from 
the liioyraiihie Universelk) “ produced in the 
stomach a species of trilm'ation, wliich caused 
it to p;iss into the intestines, and to pqi^rm 
all the functions of digestion.” I^e wonder¬ 
ful duck w'as not to be distinguished from 
any live duck. It muddled the water with 
itS' beak, drank, and quacked to .ibe life.— 
FVoia men and ducks VaucaBeon descended 
to insects. When Harmontifl broiigbt out 
his tr^edy of “ Oleopatra,” • Vaucanson 
obliged the author with a mechanical Aspic, 
in order that the heroine might be stung with 
the closest imitarioh of nature. At the 
proper moment tlw insect darted fortli from 
the skle-sbenes,. and Settled upon the actress, 
hissing all the while. A wit, on being asked 
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bia opinion of ttie play, answOT^d 
a^ee with tbo Aspia” ■ ' ’ « 

One never contei^p]^^ tbete wonders ,with> 

showlifhave ^!eeii ibk^lpebd^, npon i^^fets 
by which mankind are no gainers beyond a 
little fleeting gratifleation. '^ancanson did 
not, however, wliolly waste biniselt' upon inge¬ 
nious tt'ifling. He was i^poiiuted -by Coi-dinal 
h’levuy, Inspector of Silk Mamifectorics, into 
which he inti-oduced, dulTing a visit to Lyons, 
some labour-saving iniinovumunts. la re¬ 
turn for tills, the workmen stoned him out of 
the town; hut he conveyed ids opinion of 
their folly by instructing and setting to 
work a machine which produced a very re¬ 
spectable flower pattern in silk damask by the 
old of an Ass. . Had his genius confined it¬ 
self wholly to the useful arts, it is not to he 
doubted that Vancaiison would have advanced 
the pitiduetive powers of machinery, aiwl, 
eonseioueutly, tlio prosperity of mankind, at 
least half a century. In iwint of abstract 
ingenhity, Ids useless conti’ivanccs cclual, if 
they do not exceed in inventive power and 
mechanical skill, the important acliiovements 
of ArkwTight and Watt. Vaucanson’s inven¬ 
tions died with him; those of our great 
English engineers will live to increase the 
happiness and comfort of mankind for ever. 

Bingle mechanical figures, including the 
automaton Chess-player (which was scarcely a 
fair deception, and is too well known to need 
more than a jiassing allusion,) althougli surpris¬ 
ing for their special performances, were hardly 
more attr^ive than the groujis of automata 
which ha*been, from time to time exhibited. 
One of the Memoirs of the French Academy 
of Sciences describes,* in 1729, a set of me- 
ch.anical puppets, which were at that time 
performing a pantomime in five acts. In 1746, 
jERenfait, the show-man,,brought out “The 
Bombardment of the City of Antwerp,” which 
was performed in the most soldier-like manner, 
by automata; .all the artillery lieing served 
and discharged with tliat regularity wliich is 
alwaw attributed to clock-work. A year or 
two Into, the same artist produced “The 
Grand Assault of Bergem-oj>Zoom,” with 
unequivimal success. He called bis company 
ComidUni pratieiens. 

The latest notable eflfort of mechanical 
puppet mauufiictare is exhibited at Boulogne 
at the present time. It .is that of a jeweller, 
who has devoted eight years of Ms life to the 
perfection of a dock-work conjuror; which 
he has n^ea thorough masterofthetliinihle- 
rig. Drilled in an Eastern costume, this 
■ necromancer stands beMnd a table, covered, as 
the tables of professors of legerdemain usually 
are, with little boxes and cabinets, from 
whiqh''^® .takes the objects he employs during 
theMlubition. Ho produces his goblets,.and 
KOTWs^tlie balls under them; wEijih vanith 
Ad rnappeiut in the most approj)^ style l 
now tw^-oer three are conjured in^ a 
a moniiint before vacant; presently, thSse 


disappear again, and are pe^etually divided 
and re-united. 

At every «xdajnatimi of the spectators, the 
little cbMutibr pom side to 

dde, as tf -round the' house; smiles^ 

casts Ms eyes modestly down, bows, and 
resumes his sieight-of-hoad. He not only 
takes up the goblets from a stand, and 
places them over .^e balls, but leaves them 
there for a minute, and holds his bauds up, 

I to show-the audience that he conceals nothing 
I in his palm or sleeve. *He th^ seises the 

f oblets again and goes on. TMs trick over, 
e puts lii.s cups away, and shuts his cabinet. 
He then knows on his table, and up starts 
an egg, to which he points, to secure atten¬ 
tion ■; he touches the egg (which Opens length¬ 
wise) and a little bird starts into life ; aiiigs 
a roundelay, claps its enamelled wings— 
which are of real Iminming-biiils’ featliui-s, 
beyoial any metallic art in lustre,—and 
then falls back into its egg. The little con¬ 
juror nods, smiles, rolls his eyes right and 
left, hows as before, aud the egg dkap- 
{leara into the table ; he l)Ows agsuu, and 
then sits down to intimate that the per¬ 
formance is over. The height of this Uttlo 
gentleman is about three inches; his table 
aud everything else being in duo proportion. 
He stands on a high square pedestal, appa¬ 
rently of marble. It is, however, of thi, iiainted • 
white, and witliin it arc aU the wheels and 
works containing the heart of the inystoy. 

This jeweller sold to a dealer, who re-sokl 
to a Persian Prince, not long since, a Marlon- 
notte flute-player; but whose lingering in 
the most elaborate idecos, alLlmugh as accu¬ 
rate as if Drouet or Eichokoa had been the 
performers, had no influence over the tune; 
wMch was played by a concealed musicivl box.' 
It was, therefore, much inferior to those 
niecliauical flautiste we have already deserilj^. 
The jeweller has Hover ceased to regret having 
sold this toy. He could have borne to have 
parted with it if it had remained in Emx)M, 
but that it should have been conveyed, as ne 
says, “ to the other world.” has been too pr^l 
a blow. “ Tout h monde, he exclaims, ^ 
ewhant^ de mm ouvrage; maia, on ne par&t^- 
pas de moi, Id-bas "—ml the worfdVill bo lefi- 
chauted with my work, hut no one will spe^.. 
of me yonder,—^by which distant region,-'ItO ■ 
probabljii means Ispahan. 

He is now perfecting a beautiful Mrd, 
which flies from spray to spray, and sings 
when it alights, somewhat similarly to the 
little Swiss bitjd which worbkd so awe^Wy 
at the Great E:i±ibition. 
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AN INDIAN WEDDING. 

In Borac parts of the East, and especially 
ill the Island of Ceylon, there ar>' many old 
customs which the progress of civilisation hiw 
not as yet cast away; and hapjii'y so, for 
they seiwe to keep up a kind and friendly 
feeling lietween we different classes and 
races of those countries. One of these iinie- 
honoureil customs is the pre.sence of Eurojieau 
.or burgher employers at the weddings or 
family festivals of their Cingalese servants ; 
who never omit inviting their masters and 
families on such occasions. Jieing a guest of 
an old resident of (.Jolombo, 1 received an 
invitation to bo juvsent at the nu]>tials of his 
head cook, a Chigalese of good ancestry, who 
it appeared was to be united to the ayah or 
waiting-niaid of a neighbour. They were both 
Catholics ; and, as such, wore to be married 
at one of the (duirches with which the native 
section of the town abounds. ■ From some 
cause, my host could not attend on the event¬ 
ful day. I W!i3, therefore, left to make my 
way alone to the happy scene, which I learnt 
lay at ^ioiue distance from our bungalow, at 
the further end of the long straggling out¬ 
skirts. 

Noon was the appointed time; the Church 
of Paint Nicholas the place ; and in order 
that I might examine the locality I was about 
to visit, and wliich was entirely new to me, 
I left ray rjuarters soon after onr breakfast 
of rice and -euriy. It was a iruly tropical 
day; the sea-breeze had not commenced to 
blow, and'the cool lan<l-wind had been fairly 
done up an hour since. In mercy to the 
horse and the runner by his side, 1 onlered 
tlie man to drive slowly. Tlte sky sgemed hot 
and coppery—too warm to look blue ; and the 
great orb of light and heat had a sort of 
lacquered hue that wtis ojjpressive in the 
extreme. Bqpnd the Great L;ike, past the 
dry, stagnant, putrid fort-ditch, into that j)art 
of tile Black Town known as Sea Street. How 
different from tne qtiiet, broad Dutch streets, 
or the cool shady lanes and their fine old 
burgher mauBtons! Here all was dust, and 
dirt, and heat. A dense crowd of people, of 
almost all the natipuBtif the East, was passing 
to and fro, nftt, as with us, along the pave¬ 
ment—^for there^as no footway—but horses, 
bullock^ carriages,' donkeys, and human 


Iwings all hurried abiig pell-mell: Arabs, 
Moormen, Chinese, Parawns, Cingalese, Kan¬ 
dyans, Miilays, Chitties, Farsces, and many 
others, were jostling each other in strange 
confusion. I shuddered as I beheld a brace 
of overheated bullocks, in an empty cart, rush 
nuidly past me into the midst of a witole Lost 
of men, women, and children; but, straiigo 
to tell, no one seemed any the worse ; there 
was, to he sure, a little rubbing of shins, and 
a good deal of Oriental swearing on the 
occasion, but no more. A vjcious horse 
broke away from his Arab leader, and dashed 
across the street, and down a narrow turning, 
where women and children seemed to wj 
literally paving the way; the furious animal : 
bounded over and amongst the living ijave- 
ment, knocking down cliUdreii of tender 
years, and scattering elderly females right 
and left, but still harmlessly. I felt puzzled 
at this, but concluded that they were “ used 
to it.” 

The thronged street, .'dong which I was 
slowly travelling, appeared to be the only 
thoroughfare of any length, shape, or breadth. 
From it diverged, on iol sides, hundreds of 
dwarf carriage-ways—^turnings that had been 
lanes in their younger days. Thejr were like 
the Maze at Hampton Court, done in mud and 
masonry. I have often heard of crack skaters 
cutting out their names upon the frozen Ser- 
]>entine; and, as I peeped up some of these 
curious zigzag places, it seemed os though the 
builders h^ been actuated by a similar desire, 
and bad managed to work their names and 
]>cdigrees in huts, and vcl-audiihs, and dwarf- 
walls. Into these strange qu.arters few, if any, 
Europe,'ins ever care to venture, the sights 
' and the efHuvia are such as they prefer I 
avoiding, with tlie thermometer standing at j 
boiling-point in the sun. Curiosity, however, !i 
got tlie better of my caution; and, descending 
irom my vehicle, I leisurely strolled np one of 
those densely-packed neighbourhoods, much I 
to the annoyance of my horsekeep^ who tried 
liai'd, in broken English, to dissowe nve fi-om 
the excursion. Wliether it be that the native 
families multiply here more rapidly, in dark 
and foul places, 1 know not; but never bad 1 
seen so many thrown together in so small a 
space. Boys and girls abounded in every 
comer. As I passed Up this hot, dusty, crooked 
lane of huts, the Ib’st burst of the cool sea- 
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breeze mne np from the beach, glowing with 
health and life. 1 looked to see how many 
■ doors and windows would be gladly flung 
open to eatoh the first of the morning wind, 
and chase away the hot, dad|||^ siekly air 
within; but I looked in vaia.HISfot a door 
creakecl on its rusty hinges, ttot’a window 
relaxed its close hold of the frame; the glo¬ 
rious light of day was not to V»e thrown in 
upon the foul walls and floors of those 
wretched hovels. 

There was business, however, going on here 
i and there. The fisher and his boy were 
patching up an old worm-eaten c.auoe, ready 
for the morrow’s toil; another son w:i8 hard 
at work upon the net that lay piled up in 
the little dirty verandah. Jfoxt door was a 
very small shoemaker, sh.aring the little front 
courtyard with a coojier, who did not appeia* 
to bo working at anything in pai'ticular j 
bnt was rather disposed to soIilo(i[uize upon 
bnekets and tubs in general, and to euvy 
the hearty meal which .a couple of crows 
I were making of a dead rat in the street. 

Farther on was a larger building, but clearly 
I on its last legs, for it was held up by nnra- 

i berless crutches. It was not considered safe to 

I ■ hold merchandise of any description ; and, as 
i the owner did not desire the trouble and 

i expense, of pulling it down, be had let it out 

j to a Malay, who allowed strangera to sleep 

1 in it on jjayment of a small nightly fee. As 

r passed by, a crowd of ](Oor Malalsirs, jnst 
arrived fbom the opposite co^t of Tiulia. weie 
i haggling for terms for a night’s lodging for 
; the party, and not without sundry misgiving.^; 
|i for some looked wistfully at the tottering 
walls, and pointed, with violent gestures, to 
j the many props. 

'! Wending my slow way back towards the 
'1 main street, J came upon a busy cavi>enter’s 
■ . shop—a perfect model of the kind. In that 
country carpenters are likewise carriage- 
I builders, and the plac,o 1 tlien stopped to 
examine was one of that description. It 
I was a long, low, rambling shed, such as 
I we might consider good enough to hol<l 
j cinders or firewood : the turf-thatched roof 
‘J had been patched in many places with tattered 
ij matting; the crazy posts were undermined 
I by the jSgs in th^ next yard, where they 
ij snared the mud and the sun with a heap of 
I; wretch ed children, and a score of starving dogs, 
d Every kind of conveymioe that Imd been iu- 
I vented since the flood, appeared to have a 
damaged representative in that strange place. 

1 Children’s shattered donkey-carriages, spa- 
j vinetl old breaks, a rickety triacle of tiie Por- 
tuguesei’^period, hackeries of the early Mala¬ 
bar dynasty, palanquins of Cingalese descent, 
Dutch governors’ curricles, English gigs, were 
aE^lwnt up, with irrecoverable cart-wheels, 
(^ki^rted caniage - poles, and consumptive 
,.aj[irings. Had 1 possessed any antiquarian 
1,„ bxporience, I doubt not I should have dis- 
.' covered amongst the mass an Assyrian chariot 
or two, vrith a few Carths^inian howdahs. 


The master-mind of this coacli-fiwstory was a 
genuine Cingalese; who, in company with a 
slender youth, was seated on Ms liaunches 
upon the ground, chisel in hand, contemplating, 
but not working at, a felly for some embryo 
veliiclo. After one or two chijis at the round 
block of wood between Ms feet, Jusey Appoo 
paused, arranged the circular comb iu his 
hair, and took another mouthful of betel; 
then another chip at tlie wood j and then he 
rose, sauntered to the door, and looked very 
hard up the little lane and down it, as thot^li 
he momentarily expected some drwulfal acci¬ 
dent to hapi)en to somebody’s carriage in the 
next street. 

Once more in my carriage, I threaded the 
entire length of Sea Street, with its litlJe dirty 
shops; the sickly-smelling arrack-tavenis ; , 

the quaint old Ilindfi temple, bedecked with. : 
flowers and flags inside, and with dirt out- | 
side ; and the whitewashed Calliolic churches. \ 
Tiittlc bells were tinkling at these clmrches; 
huge gongs were booming forth their brazen 1 
tliulider from tlie heathen leiujdes ; there was j 
a devil-ilance in one house to charm away smite , ! 
sickness, and a Jc.suit in the next liovel confess- \ 
ing a dying man. There was a chorus of many 
liny lungs at a Tamil echoed, chanting out ttieir i 
daily lessons in dreary verse, and a wilder,older j 
chorus at the arrack-shop jii.st over the w.iy,, I 
without any jtrelence to time or tunc. The I 
screams of bullock-<lrivei's; the shouts of i 
liorse-keejKUU; the vocifcrfitions of loaded j 
coolies ; the .screeching of rusty cart-wheels, I 
begging to be greased ; llie din of the dis- j 
cordant clicekoe or oil-mill;—^all blended in one | 
violent storm of sound, ni.ide me glad to hasten I 
on my way, and leave the maddening chorus j 
far behind. The open beach, with its tall fringe ! 
ofgriicet'ul cocoa-palms, .and its cool breeze, |' 
was iloiibly welcome. 1 was soriy wlieii we ; 
lelt it, anci drove slowly up a steep hill: on 
the summit of wliich stowl tlve- Cliurch of 
St. Nicholiis, my destination. ' 

A busy sceue was there. Long strings of jj 
curiouH-looking vehicles were ranged outside I 
the tall wliite church—so ■white and shiny in i' 
tlie suu, tliaf the Imllocks in the hackeries | 
dared not look up at it. I felt quite strange | 
aniougst all the motley throng ;<,avd when I j 
stared about and beheld those many ca,rts, J 
and palanquins, and hackeries, 1 fancied j 
myself back again in Jusey Appoo’s ooaelir | 
factory. .But then these were all ^ily painted, 
and some were actually ■varnisiied, and had 
red staring curtafns, and clean w^hite cushions. I 
Nearer tlie church, were some half-a-dozen i 
cariiiiges, with Inorses, poor enough of their 
kind, but still horses. 1 glided in amongst, 
the crowd, unnoticed, as I too fondly be¬ 
lieved, and was about .to take up a .very 
hmnbic position just inside one of the great 
foldiug-doora, when I was aecosteii by a,Cin¬ 
galese, in a flowing white robe, and a^gigantic 
comb in his hair, and politefy led avvay Captive, 

I knew not whither. Dowii one side aisle, 
and qcross a number of seats, and then up 
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another long aisle ; and to ray utter discom- 
fitare, I fouud myself installed on the ejnit, 
ia the uneaviabw post of “Lion” of the 
day’s prooeedings. To a person of modest 
temperaroeut, this w»s a most trying mo- 
raeat. There was not another white face 
there : coolcey had been disappointed, it 
seemed, in his other nations, an<l knowing of 
my intended visit, they hud waited for my 
appearance to capture me, and thus make me 
add to the brilliancy of ilie scene. 

I bowed to the bride, with as little appear¬ 
ance of uneasiness as I could manage; but 
when I turned to the briilegrooui, 1 hacl 
nearly forgotten my mortification in a bur.st 
of laughter. The tall uncouth fellow had 
I exchanged his wonted not ungraceful ilrapery 
;) for a sort of long frock-coat of Mue cloth, 
'! thickly bedecked with gay gilt buttons, and 
i| stuiiii gold-lace; some kiial of a beoad belt 
j of many colours hung .across his slioulilers; 
he wore bools, evidently fur too .short for 
him, which made liiiu walk in )>niu ; ami, 
to complete the absurdity of liis attire, huge 
glittering rings covered half of liis hands. 
The lady wiis oppresseil wilh jewellery ; 
jt which, on these ocea.sions, is let out on hire : 
il she seemed unable to bend or turn for (he 
ij mass of ornaments .about her. Wliite satin 
jl shoes and silk stockings gave a finish to 
,i her bridal attire. 

j; As the paity m.arclied up to the priest, J 
'I felt as a captive in chains gracing a Roman 
jj triumph. N o one of all that crowd looked at 
the bride ; they liad evidently .agreed aiuoiig 
themselves to stare only at me. 1 telt that I was 
the V)ri<lo, :md the father, and the best man. I 
looked I'Oimd once ; and what a strange scene 
it was in the long while chmvh ! There were 
hundreds of black faces, tdl looking one way 
—nt vstfe — but 1 did not see their fiices ; I 
saw only their •white eyes glistening in tJie 
bright uoou-day sun, that came streaming 
through the great open windows, as thongli 
purposely to show ine off. I wished it had 
1)6011 midnight. I hoped fervently that some 
of the hackery bullocks wouhl break loose, 
ami msh into the church, and clear me a 
way out. I know nothing of how tlie mar¬ 
riage was ^je^orined, or whether it was per¬ 
formed at all; 1 was thinking too much of 
making my escape. But in a very short time 
by the clock, though terrifically long to me, 
I found myself gracing the Itftman*trinmph 
on my way out. The fresh air rather re¬ 
covered me J and what witH the drollery of 
handing the oook’s wife into the cook’s car¬ 
riage,-and th^ excitement of*the busy scene, 
and the scrambling for hackeries, and the g!il- 
loping about of unruly bullocks, I felt detei'- 
rolned to finish the day’s proceedings, 1 knew 
the worst. 

I followed the happy couple in my vehicle, 
succeeded by a luugi line of miscellaneous 
conveyances, drawA by all sorts of animals. 
Away we went, At a splitting pace, knock¬ 
ing up the hot duat, and knocking down 


whole regiments of pigs and ehiidren. Dp 
one hill, and down another, and round t wo or 
three rather sliaip oorpers, tia best our ani ¬ 
mals could carry ns. At last there was a 
halt. I peeped out of my ca)^nge, and found 
tluit we vpeilfi btifore a gaily-deoorated .and 
flower-festooned lmng,alow, of humble build : 
the house of the eunjiigal.cook. Up drove aU 
tlie bullock hackeries, and the gigs, and the 
carts, but no one offi'rwl to alight. Sud¬ 
denly a host of lu-tiplu nished out of the 
little house in the greatest possible haste. 
They brought out a long strip of white 
cloth, and at once placed it between the 
bride’s carriage and tins liouse, for her to 
wp-lk upon. Still there w-as no move made 
from any of the carriages, and I began to feel 
rather warm. At len^h a native i-amc for¬ 
ward fi'oiu the verandah, gnu in hand, [ sup¬ 
posed to give tlie sign.al to alight. The man 
lield it at arm’s Iciigtl), turned away his he;vd, 
as though admiring some of our cariiagcs, 
and “ Hjiap” wont tlie flint; but in vain. Fresh 
priming was placed in the pan: the warrior 
once more ailriiii'eil* our earrifigos, and again 
the “snap” was imjwteiit. Somebody volun- i 
leered a pin for the touch-liole, anotlier sug- 1 
gested more powder to the charge, whilst a | 
third brought out .a lighted stick. Tl«c pin 
and the extra charge were duly acted upon. 
The weapon was grasped : the carriages wore 
admired more anlently than before : the fire- 
stick w-as applied to the priming, and an 
explosion of midouhted reality followed. The 
warrior was stretched on his back. Half the 
hackery bullocks stalled and plunged out of I 
their harness, while the other half bolted. I 
To ;wld to the tlire confusion, my viliauous steed I 
began to back very rapidly towards a, steep j 
bank, on the edge of which stood a quiet, old- i 
fashioned pony, in a gig, with two spruce 
natives seated in it. &fere they could move 
away, my hoiao had backed into the jioiiy- 
chaisc ; and the last i aw of them, at that time, 
w.as an indistinct and rather mixed view of the 
two white-robed youths and the old-fashioned 
pony and chaise, performing various somer¬ 
sets into Uie rice-ficld at the base of the bank. 

[ Glad to escape from the contemplation of 
my misdeeds, 1 followed the bridal party hito 
the little house. Slowly alighting from her 
vehicle, the lady was received b) a host of 
busy relations; some of whom commenced 
salaaming to her, some scattered showem of 
curiously cut fragments of coloured and gilt 
paper over her and her belter half—^probably 
intended to represent the sCeds of their 
future chequered happiness and troubles; and 
then, by way of inducing the said seeds to 
germinate, somebody sprinkled over the 
couple a copious down-pouring of rose-Vator. 
The little front verandah of the dwelling w.as 
completely hidden beneath the moss of deco- 
ratnms of flowers, fruits, and leaves?, giving 
it at first sight the appesirance of some 
pliice between a fairy bower and a Coveufc 
Garden feuit-staU. The living diuk •stream 
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polired into the fairy .bower, and rather 
thrmtened the floral arrau^emeniti ontaide: 
the door-way was quickly jammed up with the 
cook’s nearest ana dearest relations of both 
sexes; while the second cou^s and balf- 
uucies and aunts blocked up tAe little trap¬ 
door of a window with their grizzly grinning 
Tisages. The room we were in was not many 
feet square: calculated to hold, perhaps, a 
dozon i)er 80 iis in ordinary eomfoit; but, on 
this occasion, compelled to welcome within 
its festive mud-walls at least forty. A small 
oval table was in the centre; a dozen or so 
of curiously-shaped chairs were ranged about 
the sides, m the largest of which the bride 
was seated. The poor creatiu’e was evidently 
but ill at ease: so stiff an<l heavilj'-ladea with 
oraaments. The bridegroom was invisible, 
and I felt bound to wait upon the lady in 
' his absence. The little darkened cell was 
becoming fearfully hot: indistinct ideas of the 
Black Hole at (Calcutta rose to my heated 
imagination. A feverish feeling crept over 
me, not a little enhanced by the Oriental 
odours from things and'persons about mo. 
The breeze, when it did manage to squeeze 
itself in, brought with it the sickly perfume 
of tiie myriads of flowers and lierbs outside. 
Upon the whole, the half hour or so which 
elajwed be,tween our arrival and the repast 
was a period of intense misery to me, and 
vast enjoyment to the cook’s family circle. 
There was nothing to while away the hot 
minutes: I had to look alternately at the 
bride, the company, and the ceiling; while 
the company stared at myself and the lady; 
and while she, in her tui*n, looked hard 
enough at the floor, to penetrate through the 
bricks to the foundation below. In the first 
instance, I had foolishly pictured the break¬ 
fast, or whatever the meal was to be, set 
forth upon some grassy spot in the rear of 
the premises, under the pleasant shade of 
palms and mangoe trees. 

But the vulgar crowd must be kept off 
by walls; and the little oval table in the 
centre of the cabin was to receive the privi¬ 
leged few, and to shut out the unprivileged 
many, 

I Dishes reeking hot, and soup-tnreens in a 

1 state ofVapour, were passed into the room, 
over the heads of the mob; for, there 
was no forcing a way through them. A 
long pause, and then some more steaming 
dishes, and then another pause, and some 
rice-plates; and at last, struggling and 
battling amidst the army of relations,’ the 
bridegroom made his appearance—very hot 
and vuiy shiny, evidently reeking from the 
kitclien. He had slipped on his blue cloth, 
many-buttoned coat, and smiled at his wife 
and the assembled company, as though he 
would have us believe he was quite cool and 
comfortable. 

It devolved upon me to hand, or rather 
drag, the bride to one end »if the table; oppo- 

! site to *»hoiix sat her culbiary lord and master. 


ns dignified, and important, as though his 
monthly income had been ten guineas mstead 
of ten riz-dollars. , 1 seated .myself next to 
the lady of the hut, aud resided myself to 
my fate; escape was out of the question. 
Nothing short of fire, or the fiiUing-ia of the 
roof, could have saved me. Our ridrety 
chairs were rendered firm and secure as the 
best London-made mahogany-seats, by the 
continuous unrelenting pressure of the dense 
moh liehind and around us. The little room 
seemed built of faces; you might baye danced 
a polka or a waltz on the heads of the 
company with perfect security. As for the 
window-trap, I could see nothing but bright 
shining eyes in that place. 

The covers were removed, as covers are 
intended to be; but, instead of curiously- 
arranged and many-coloured dishes of pure 
and unadulterated Cingalese cookery, as 1 
h.-ul, in the early part of the day, fondly hoped 
for, there appeared upon tliem a few over¬ 
done, dried-up joints, Al'Angluise; a skinny, 
cousumptive baked shoulder of mutton; a 
hard-looking boiled leg of a goat; a shrivelled 
spare-rib of beef; a turkey, that might have 
died of jungle-fever; a wooden kind of dry 
lean ham, with sundry vegetables; made up 
this sad and melancholy show. All my gas¬ 
tronomic hopes, so long cherished amidst that 
heated assemblage, vanished with the dish- 
covers, aud left me a miserable and dejected 
visitor. Ten minutes previously, I had felt 
the pimgs of wliolesoiiie hunger, and was pre¬ 
pared to do my uUuteit; at that moment, I 
only felt empty aud sick. Could I have 
reached the many-buttoned cook, I might 
have been tempted to have done liim some 
bodily harm; but I could not move. The 
host had the wretcli of a turkey before him. 
Well up to the knife-and-fork exercise, he 
whipped me, from the breast of the skinny 
bird, two slices of the finest meat—tlie only 
really decent cuts about it—and then, pushing 
the dish ou to his next neighbour, begged 
him to help himself. Of course, 1 haa to 
attend to the hostess. I gave her a slice of 
the sinewy lean ham before me, with two 
legs of a native fowl, and began to think of 
an attempt upon the boiled rauttqpfpr myself; 
but there was no peace for me yet. The 
bride had never before used a knife and fork, 
and, in her desperate attempts to insert the 
latter iifto one of the fowl’s legs, sent it with "" 
a bound into my waistcoat, accompanied by 
a shower of grkvy, aud a drizzling ram of 
melted butler and garlic. Feeling more re- ' 
signed to my nfiirtyrdom, I prbceeaed to cut 
up her bam and chicken, and then fancied 
tlie task was done; buj: not so. Her dress 
was so tight, the ornaments so encompassed 
her as with a suit of armour, that all her a^ 
tempts to reach her mouth with her fpr^were 
abortive. To beud her hwd was evidently 
impossible. Once, she mahaged to get a piece 
of ham as high as het 'chiilg but it cost her 
violent fractures in several pkrtsof her dress; 
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i ^canje alarmed for wbat might the inside to the exterior of the house, 
pombly mllow^ and begged lier not to think My spirits revired teom: aero to anminer- 
w doing it ^aiu: oft'enng to feed her myself, heat, and thence up 'to' blo^*heat, ■when I 
Eewrwh, th^sty, and weary as 1 felt at that learnt tliat the arrivals were' a batch of 
teble, I could scarcely suppress a smile when “Europe gentlemen,” fifendsof the cook’s 
I found mwelf, spoon in hand, administering msistor, who had come just to have a passing 
TOrtione of food to the newly-maile wife, peep at tlie bride and the iiin. Their approach 
Never having had, at that period of my exist- was made known by sundry exclamations in the 
, euce, experience in feeding babies, or English iangnage, and a noise as of scuffling 
other living creatures, I felt at first much at the door. How our new friends were to 
embarrassed, somewhat as a man might feel get in, was a mystery to me; nor did the host 
who, only accustomed to shave himself, tries, appear to have any very distinct ideas upon 
for the first time in his life, to remove the the subject. He rose from his seat, and, with 
beard of some friend in a public assembly, his mouth full of juicy piue-apple, ordered a 
Fortunately for me, the lady was blessed with way to be cleared for the “ great masters 
a rather capacious mouth; and, .os I raised, but he might as well have requested his 
tremblingly .and in doubt, a pyrandd of fowl, auditoiy to become snddaily invisible, or to 
ham, ancT onions, upon the bowl of the Bri- pass out tlirough the key-hole. There w.as 
tannia-met.al spoon, my patient dist nded her no such thing as giving way: a few of the 


jaws in a friendly and liopeful maimer. 


first-cousins grinnei 


gmng 
id, and 


one or two maternal 


During my spoon performances T was much uncles coughed audibly, while the eyes of 
startled at hearing, close to our door, the tlie distant relations at the window glistened 
loud report of several guns, fire<l in quick more intensely, and in greater numbeis than 
succession. I imagined at first that the mili- over. The slock of British patience, os J 
tary had been calletl out to disperse the mob, rather expected, was quiqkiy exhausted near 
but a.s nobody gave aignsof any al.anuorHneasi- the door, and in a minute or two I perceived 
nes.s, that could, not have l)eeu the c.ise; so .some white-faces, that were rather familiar 
I settled in my mind that the friends of the to me at a certain regimental meas-tubie. 
family were sliooting some game for the Uncles and brothers-in-law were rapidly at 
evening's supper. All tliat I p.artook of at a discount, and there appeared every prospect 
that bridal part}' was a small portion of very of mere connexions by marriage becoming 
lean, dry bee^ and some badly boiled potatoes, relations by blood. Some giant of a native 
washed down by a draught of hard, sour ventured upon the hazardous sjieculation of 
beer. 1 essayed some of the pastry, for it collaj'ing an officei’, who was squeezing past 

Tffiil a liricrlH. mill ‘wna liim cinH o otwI 


had a bright and cliporfid look, and was him, and received a friendly and admonitory 
evidently very light. I took a jnouthful of tap in return, which at once put him Aon 
some description of sugared puff, light to the cfe combat. The cook, enraged at the nide- 
fcol, and pleasant to look at, but in reality ness of his countryman, dealt a shower of 
a most^heartlcss deception—a sickly piece of knocks amongst his family circle; the visitors 
deceit: it was evidently a composition of stoimed the approaches, and at last carried 
beau-flour, brown-sugrr, stale eggs, and cocoa- tlie covered way ; Cingalese gentry struggled 
nut oil; the latter, althougii tiuming verj' .and pushed, and tried in vain to repel the iu- 
brillimitly in lamps, and serrieeable as a vailers; the fair sex screamed, and tried to 
dressing to hair, not being quite equal to good escape ; the melee became general and furious. 
Lucca oil, when fried or baked. To swallow I gave my whole attention to the bride, who 
such an abomination was impossible, and, kept her seat in the utmost alarm; lier 
watching my opportunity, I contrived at husband was the centre of attraction to the 
length to convey my savoury moutliful beneath combatants, and in the midst of a sort of 
the table.* tfhis vile pastry was succeeded by “ forlorn hope” of the native forces, the 
a plentiful crop of fruit of all kinds, from heavily loaded table was forced from its 
pine-apples to dates. Hecatombs of oranges, centre of gravity. Staggering and groaning 
pyramias of* plantains, shoals of ^our-sops, beneath the united pressure from fruit and 
mounds of mangoes, to say nothing of alliga- fighting, the wooden iabric reeled and tottered, 
tor-pears, rhambatams, cust^d-apples, guavas, and at last went toppling over, amidst a 
jumlxieB, and other fruits, as varied in name thunder-Btoria|Of vegetable productions. It 
and taste, a% in hue and form, graced that was in vain Fpullecf at the uuhap;^ bride, 
hitherto faceless board, Fhad marked for to save her; she was a doomed woman, 
immediate destruction a brace of custard- and was swept away with the fruity flood, 
apples, and a glowing, corpulent alligator- When T sought her amidst the wreck and 
pear, and was even on the point of securing confusion, I could only discover heaps of 
them before attending to my dark neighbour, damaged oranges, sour-sops, and custard- 
when a loud shout, followed by a coiifnsed apples, her wliite satin shoes, the Chinese 
hubbub, was hea^d outside in front. There fan, and the four diver meat-skewers. By 
was a cmckifag.of whips, and a rattling of dint of sundry, excavatiems, the lady was 
carriage-wheel8,*and altogether a huge com- fairly dug out of the ruins, and carried o£F by 
motion in the street, whi^ at once put a stop her female friends; the room was cleared 
to our dessert, and attracted attention from of the rebellious Ciugalese, and a resolution 
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carried unaiiiraoualy, that the meeting fee ad- 

C ied to tlie. c('mpoiiud, or gai'den at the 
. Under tJio pleasant shade of a tojw 
of beautiful palms, wo sat and partook of the 
remains of the feast. The lotions, once 
moie restored to good-humour, amused them¬ 
selves ill their own fashion; pre^mriug for 
the diiiicitig, and festivity, and illuniiiiatious, 
tliut were to take place iu the evening. Our 
owu little party sat tliere until some time after 
sunset, and when we had seeii the great cocoa- 
nut-sheUs, with their flaring wicks, lighted 
up, and the tomtoms begin to as-semhle, we 
deemed it prudent to retire and seek a whole¬ 
some meal amongst our friends. 


THE QUEEN'S HEAD. 

It is not of the “Queen’s Head,” under 
whose sign accoinmodaiiou for man and horse 
is couspiuuously vaunted: it i.s not of that very 
red portrait of a lady, in a sky-blue pelisac, 
edged with spotted putty, whose pink brow 
is wedged into an ochre 6rown, whose fleshy 
arm is indented with a prodigious sceptre, 
and whose whole figure is gibbeted in most 
English thoroughfare.^, that wo now intend 
'to speak ; hut it is of the blu.shing Queen's 
head, whose gem-like pretl.iness, couijiact 
shape, beauty of linear execution, aiu! trulh- 
fulbess of likeness, are displayed upon iie.arly 
three hundred millions of tlie iKqier missives 
■which fly about this country every year, 
amongst every rank and grade of the Royal 
Original’s subjects. 

TJiis miniature Queen’s he-ad—which hli'. 
Rowland Hill’s penny postage has called into 
existence—^is the product of the system intro¬ 
duced into this country b}' Mr. Jacob I’erkiiis. 
It is to the means by which the prodigious 
numbers of these jiretty little miniatures are 
produced by his successors. Messrs. Rerkins, 
Bacon, and I’olcli, of Fleet Street, London, 
that we are now desirous of drawing attou-' 
lion. 

Some years ago, Mr. Perkins sought and 
gained great, ami by no means bubble, 
reputation at the (steam) cauuou’s mouth. 
As an inventor, he has indeed played in liis 
time iuany))arts>; his latest invention being 
a process for baking bread by steam ; and, iu 
a luoi'c wholesome manner tlian the old 
plan. Mr. Perkins’s special profession was 
that of an intaglio engraver. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, in America, and de¬ 
voted, from his youth, a grejS deal of atten¬ 
tion to 1 he subject of engraving on steel As 
a proof of his success in his own country, we 
imiy mention that the state of Massachusetts 
passed a law compelling all banks to use the 
peculiar form of bank-note which he had in¬ 
vented for the prevention of forgery. L) 
1819, BOting on the advice of our minister. 
Sir C9u*rlea Ragot, he determined on re¬ 
moving to this oonntry, to get the bank-note 
engtiaving to do for that gi-eat fountiun of 
notes, the Bank of England. He came, bring¬ 


ing with him four discoveries, the four ele* 
ments of the work of his art, . These were; 

First. A mastery fn hardening arid soften¬ 
ing steel; which enabled him, 

Secondly. To engrave on steel 
Thirdly’. A process for transferring ■fignres 
from steel to steel, and thus inuTtiplyiug | 
the number of plates to be printed fi-om. 
Fourthly. A new and elaborate style of 
ornamentation, by moans of geometrical 
lathe-work. 

The last of these inventions is that which ,i 
produces the network-looking ground on '1 
which Her Majesty's image lies in the postage ij 
stamp, and was the invention of a Mr. Spencer. Ij 
It is the Bjunc, in its lirst pi-inciple, iis that j' 
with wliich the backs of watches are “engine- J 
turned,” by tlie agency of that description of j 
lathe called a “Rt)se Eugine.” Mr. Perkins l 
merely elabor.ited the macliiue, and applied it | 
to engraving Ibi- i)riiiting from i 

When the inventor reached Eiighu'il, he 
failed in conviueing the Directors of the ikutk 
of J^iglaud of the eflieacy of his '[flans for 
preventing forgen’; and, taking the .'idvico 
of Sir Joseph Ranks, set uj) in business on j 
Ilia own aeiionnt. The firm of “ Perkins, 
Faii’man, and Heath,” acconlingly coniiueneed 
as kiuk-note engr-avors; and, as the jiliruse 
goes, “threw tlicmselves on the eouuU'y.” 
They got the |>rinting to do for various hanks 
—tlie Provincial .Bank of Ireland, the Hank 
of Manehester, and tlic Scotch lianks. Evi-ry- 
boily knows the dark and comjflicated look ; 
which a provincial bank-note has, comjiared jj 
with the Bank of England notes. 'I'liat is h 
the result of the Perkins designs, which arc ! 
chiefly executed by m.-iciiiiie engraving. j 

In luakiiig the [lostage label, the haj’ileniug 
and softening [irocess comes first into play. 

The “might of fire” is em[)loyed. A flat 
steel die—softened by having been put into a 
box surrounde.d with articles that have, when 
heated, a strong attraction for carbon, and 
whieli thus draw tlie cai’bou out of it—was 
the first requisite. On it, thus [u-e])arod, the 
square of fine net-work from which tlie profile 
is relieved, wa.s engraved by th» aid of the 
impioved llose engine. A jxirtiou was then 
scraped out in the rude sliapo of a head; 
and over this, Mr. Heath executed his exqui¬ 
site vignette. Tlie die once more went to 
the furnace; and being surrounded, this time, 
with articles having m affinity to carbon, was 
hardened i^ain,—harder than it^had originally 
been. This bec&me the matrix: the luotlier * 
of that prodigious family of Qaeen’.s heads— 
amounting to two billions during the Last 
dozen years—^wbich have passed through the 
post-offices of the United Kingdom. This 
steel die is almost imperishable, and its powers 
of ropreduotion upon the plates frpm which 
the adhesive labels are actlually printed, is all 
but inexhaustible. As evd^ sabsequent im¬ 
pression is prioiai’ily derived fr<^ this one 
original, bot merely uniformity is produced, > 
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but actual identity. The nwiuner of the pro¬ 
cess <rf transferring the “Queen’s Head” 
the mother to her progeny is this: A circular 
steel die; or “ roller,” is softeued. I’lie dies 
go into n iwweriul pressing machine together 
—the hard and soft, the flat and circular. 
The intense pressure transfers the figure to 
the “roller” in I’elief, — which is also har¬ 
dened in its turn, .and is then in a condition 
to transfer, 1^' indentation, the subject to the 
printing plates, by another passage through 
the press. After this, the flat 'die is sfddom 
wanted. The roller assumes its oflicc, and is 
used for the “ plates.” 

The plates employed for printing the post- 
ime stamijs are fine oblong ]>iecos of steel— 
gleaming like the steel mirrors which the 
iioiuaii gills used to sec themselves in—(mii’- 
rors Well iula])ted to such a stern peojde.) 
Eaeh plate is large enough to ha^’ rangeil 
n]>on it two hundred and forty ])Cimy 
“ Queen’s Heads ; ” — one jiouiid’s worth. 
Tlie elfeet, therefore, i.-f that of a boauliful 
i mirror, in which you sec Her Majesty’s coun¬ 
tenance rejieated two liumlred and forty limes 
in close lines. Tlie security against forgery lies 
in the engine-turning on the basis’’ or ground, 

! oil uhich the liead is done; in the. great 
j excellence ot Mr. Charles Mouth’s design; 

I ill tlie exipiisite beauty of iU execution, and 
I in the jicifuet iJentity — barriiy, of course, 

I the iiceidonts of printing—of every Queen’s 
Head, one with anollier. lJul the chief 
advantage of the invoiitioii is tlie power it. 
confers of rapid )>rodnotion. Tho inmiber of 
poi.tage labels required for tlie jniMic service 
is — easting out Sundays — upwards of one 
million a day ; it was nearly three hundred 
millions for the three, hundred and sixty-five 
j dii ysof iS.'il; fiftj-lwo of them being Sundays. 

I Let us see, tlicii, what labour would have 
I Im'Uu reqniroil to keep jiaee with this pro¬ 
digious lieiuaiid, had Mr. I’erkiiis’s luventiuu 
not been in existence:—It. took Mr. Meath 
a fortnight’s hard work to engrave, on the 
(jriginal steel die, the profile which is the 
progeiiitoi’ of all the rest. Had there liocii no 
power Ui transfer that work to other plates 
for printing, of course every head must have 
[ been sej^artitely engraved by band on tho 
I printing plates, each at unequal expenditure 
of time. What, therefore, occupied originally 
a couple of weeks, and which iiuvr occupies 
no mure than a few minutes to manufae.tui'e 
I plates tor printing from, w^uld have taken— 
j how iiuiuy years ? We shall see :— 

Since the# introduction pf cheaji postage, 
Messi-s. Perkins, Jiacon, and I'etch have 
transferred the matrix upon one Imndx'ed 
and f()rty-two platSs, each having two hun¬ 
dred and forty beads upon it; in other words, 
the number of single impi'essions given ofl 
from steel to steel has been thirty-four 
thousand and eighty.* Every one of these 
but for the transferring process, must have 
been eugraved*laboriou8ly by hand, at the 
expeuae of a fortnight’s timq. If the 


Wandering Jew were an engraver and fiad 
that little order to execute, he could not liave 
completed it'under thirteen hundred ami ten 
years. Had a Itowland Hill <df the time of 
Heniy tlie Eighth set him at work in 1542, 
he must have Wu “cuttingawajr’.’ ever since, 
and could not have laid down his graver yet. 
The thirty-four thousand and eighty heads 
which Mr. Perkins’s plan has produced on 
steel, since 1840, would have occupied the 
miniature bayonets of an army of hand-en¬ 
gravers one hundred and ten strong! Had 
it not been, therefore, for the transferiTlig 
process, the Ooverumeut must have employed 
the less Elegant aud coarser appliances of 
stereotype plates and letter-press printing, to 
produce jwatage labels at the iiioidiuate rate 
per diem at which they arc demaudevl by an 
eniinemly cpistolaiy public. 

Then comes the question of cost, to be 
computed from the data of upwards of a 
Iniudred engravers at work for a dozen years, 
liven, they lumit have had difl'erent degrees of 
skill ; and the likeness of Her Majesty could 
not have been equally preserved, as it now 
is, in the billions of ininiatiires which tho 
best hundred in the profession could Imve 
engraved. 

We will now “ walk up” to another section 
of this curious show;—to tlie printing-room 
hehiud Fleet Sti'eet, aud see the prhitiiig 
giiing fiirwai'd. Twelve presses are gene¬ 
rally at work, at each of which jiresides its 
own pi'ojier inechaiiic, who turns out, on an 
average, lour hundred shecis of two. hiinilred 
and forty stamps eiadi — equal to eleven 
buiidred and fifty thousand stamjifl—per day. 
His work is not ilillereut fro.na ordinary cojiper 
or sl.ecl plate printing. The workman’s phite 
is ke|)t warm hy a g:w-light, and he lays it on 
the “ bed ” of the press before liim. He then 
grasps a hunch of hard blaukeliug duly 
charged with red ink, aud trausfei-s tlie ink 
to the plate with a “ wriggling ” motion, which, 
fills up the engraved line-s with the pigment. 
Next, he carefully and delicately smooths the 
polished surface, leaving the ink only in the 
iines into which it has been fiirced. Now, he 
seizes a sheet of paper, supplied by Govern¬ 
ment—^which fiears a Crown and a border, 
composed of the words “ P%uny Postage,” as 
water-mark—and lays it on the plate. Now, 
he turns tlie wlieel, which pulls it in between 
two cylinders, aud they squeeze Out the ink 
from the lines indented on the steel upon the 
paper, and it comes back to its master, radiant 
with crimson heads. Tlus baok-movemeut 
is the pride of the press ; it is caused by the 
form of the cylinder (a form whitdi its name 
of 1) suggests), and saves the trouble gjf the 
mechanic^ drawing the phite back himself. 
Mr. Perkins claims tliis invention also. 

The printed sheets are now taken uji-stairs; 
where, by a process like whitewashing, their 
backs are made adhesive with a peculip 
gum. When gummed, they are placed in 
trays, where they become duly ventilated and 
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labelH wits manufactured of a poiaonous “ guidiii" apparatus,” under the fall of the 
material. A prognosis wia extensively cir- die. This “guiding apparatus” is a heat 
culated of a variety of diseases said to be form, suited to UiO shape of the envelope} so 
engentlored in the systems of rash letter- that no interruption—nothing a^roaeMi^ to 
writei-s who used their tongues to moisten :i ruffle—ever takes, place. The envelope 
the labels. Even the cholera wns ti'aoed to glides in from the left—^receives the stamp, 
that pernicious practice. The dreadful in- which makes it worth a penny—and passes 
gradients of the diabolical mauufactiii'e were on with dazzling rapidity and neatness to the 
said to be a mystery. That dark secret we right. The beauty of tho machine is iu the 
have succeeded in penetrating, and now raveal harmony with which the various and conti'aiy 
it, for the benefit of our readers, iu two words, motions work together. 

—^Potato Starch! The daily issue of these envelopes averages 

Here let ns anticipate a very natural qnes- sixty thousand,—a number, which, if laid to- 
tion—perhaps suggested to the reader’s fancy getlier, row by row, would extend from four 
ere this: Wliy are the stamps coloured to five miles. They first camo into use in 
red? For this reason—red is a “fugitive” 1841. The profile is the work of the late 
■colour, and woulii shrink and change under Mr. William Wyon, the Engi-aver to the 
the influence of an acid; whereas black is not Mint. The “ Compound printing,” or art of 


authorities to cancel the stamps, and so “ 

obliterate it. Everybody mast have found it more or 

Were we to take our readers to other pirts loss troublesome to cut the postage labels one 
of Messrs. IVrkins, iJaeon, and Fetch’s estal)- from another for useful purposes. It causes 
li.sh)iiciits^ wlicre tliBir ordinary bank-note delay. Keflectiug on tlijs, a Mr. Archer in- 
engraving goes on, we might be present at the vented a machine to “notch ” or “puncture ” 
sjKJctacle of the creation of Spanish Bonds ; them in their natal hour, which would enable 
but we “close our eyes in holy dread,” as people to tear them away at once, without 
Coleridge says, and proceed from the Fleet the apjjlicalLou of knife or scissois. A cor- 
Street fiictory to Somerset House to notice resimndcnce with the “Stamps and Taxes” 
the manufacture of the Embossed Stamps; was then opened on this matter, and Mr. 
--those “Queen’s Heads,” embossed on a Archer’s proposal—])articularly as lie wmited 
pink ground, which appiar on tlie postage no pay till the plan was successful — was 
envelopes. This process belongs to the de- favourably listened to. 
partment of Mr. Edwin Hill, brother of A “Return” containing the Correspond- 
riie great originator of penny postage. Mr. eiice on this mattei’, amloccupyiug thirty-two 
Edwin Hill s ingenuity has invented the pages, measuring some sixteen inches long 
very elegant “embossing pi-ess” used for tiie )>y twelve broad of typo, lies on our table. 
puTOose. I'lie most ardent admirer of blue-book lite- 

Fourofthe.se ombossing presses, each served nature will hardly wade through the mass 
by two boyH, work away imder a superinten.- of ilulncsa it coutaiiiH. Sucli^ howeyor, is 
dent, in one of llie lower rooms facing tho the astonishing power of human industry, 
river Thames. Each belongs to the class that the actual essence even of a Parlia- 
Kuowu as “fly ^d screw” presses. The meutary paper is come-at-able by its agency; 
scj-ew de.scends, witli its regulai-iierpendieular and we have been able to boil down the Crude 
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01 the head in rebef, in leather, on which the jKiundB for the purchase of liis perforating 
cuvclopp rests. At every blow, a “jiuncb” machine, ^nd two hundred pounds as a re- 
stnkes in, with a horizontal motion, to meet muneralion for the invention. Dissatisfied 
tlu- envelope, and thus trebles the number of with tho sum proposed, Mr.* Archer oflered to 
blow.s, .shortening the distance of the fall, furnish tho stamps eti masse, at a cost which 
Another horizontal luotiou of tho “inking would save thereouutry one tiiousand five 
ap[iarjitii.s ” hriiiM a row of elastic rollers, hundred pounds per annum. Of course, this 
charged^ with red ink, from the “ ductor ” to proposal made the anthqritles prick up their 
the in^ug plate, to find the die, and cover it ears—a piece of economy lhat would cut 
M'iw a blushing pink. ^ down no official, being just tho thing—^but, 

Iwo boys, as we .saicl, attend rach press, instead of giving the inventor the benefit oi 
and supply the falling die with tlie envelopes, his device, they wrote off to Messrs. Perkins, 
—one to them under the fall,—the other Bacon, and Fetch, and made Mr. ’Archer’s 

to iH^ove thesn. The envelujHis are sent, in propo^ a lever to screw dovn those gentle- 
batches, f^om. the contractor, and each ptircel men in their chaiges,—^in which the “ Samps 
is first “ntnned'out, and then given to the and Taxes” succeeded; anci, satisfied with ■ 
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! tlim noble achievement, “ Tlieir Honours" 
j! left Mr. Archer to hie fate. 

'I Up to the present moment, Mr. Archer's] 
1| iiiacUinerJr—good, bad, or inditferent—re- 
ji mains unused, somewhere in limbo, Either 
I “ the authorities ” desire to throw away six 
j hundred jmimds of the public money upon 
Mr. Archer uselessly; or the public is de- 
I prived of the great odvautages which that 
gentleman has ofiTered to them in respect of 
the Queen’s Head. 


CHIPS. 

A DISAPPEARANCE CLEARED DP. 

It will be remembered, that anmngst the 
I narratives detailed under the head of “ Dis- 
I apiiearaiioes,” at pages 249 and 30.’; of the 

I tliird volume of ‘‘ Household Wonls,” was one 
!i of a pbysiciau’s boy at North Shields, who, 

II after dclivoriiig some medieine to a p.atient, 
di«ip])earcd, and was not heard of for seven 

I] years afterwards. We ai-e now put in pos- 
session, in the following letter, of some 

I singular .and painful circumstances which 

II occurred to the family of the patient, and 
1 ] which we lay before our luaders, in a letter 
I' from her .son, in justice to him and to his 
• jj relatives:— 

ij “Sir,— On Liking out your ‘Household 

j Word.s ’ from a Library 1 am a subscriber to, 
j I was iuucli surprised ou reading, in the pub^ 

I liealion of 7th Juno, 1851, under the head of 
{ ‘Disappearances,’ an .iccoiint of the di.sap- 
I peanuico of a young man from Nortli Shields. 

I 1 enclose you an account of .a meeting held at 
i North Shields on the 9th of May, 1834, just 
j seven yeans after the youtig man’s disappoar- 
I auco,in which the whole mystery is explained; 
j by which you will perceive that the young 
, man enlisted into the East India Uorapany’s 
I service, and was sent out to India. I have a 
painful rccolleetion of the circumstances ; for 
in couse<(aence of it being to my mother tliat 
i he brought the medicine, (whicli he delivered 
I at the door, and was no more heard of till the 
seven years afterwards,) a mo.st scandalous 
report was rai.sed, that our family hi«l mur¬ 
dered him* {ftid sold his body for dissection. 
Such was the belief in this story, that from 
doing a very I’espectable business as con¬ 
fectioners, with every prospect of making a 
comfortable living, our trade fell off to such 
a degree, that the stuff sjpoiled upon our 
Lands, and as much money was not taken as 
, woidd pay thsr shop-rent; if it had not 
been that, fortunately, about two yearn pre¬ 
vious, my brother and myself had got em¬ 
ployment in a glass* manufactory, by which 
wo were enabled to supjport the family, they 
would have been reduoea to pariah relief; and 
yet our mMters were qiany times (as they 
have since told u% on the mystery being 
cleared up) solicited by very respectable 
people to dismissals, in consequence of these 
reports; but nobly refused to do so.. 


“ The parents of the young man, but espe¬ 
cially the mother, when she met any of 
our family in the street, always accused us of 
murdering her son; and such was the sym¬ 
pathy of the public aroused in l^eir favour, 
that, had wo stopped to resent I hAve no 
doubt but we shoultl have been dostrcj’ed by 
the mob that would have soon arisen.' And 
for seven long years did we bear this stigma; 
and when the affair of Burke and Hare cam^ 
out it revived it; so that our house was 
nightly surrounded by a mob; and bad it not 
been that one or two of the magistrates took 
our part, 1 have no doubt but it would have 
bt‘pn pulled down about our ears, and the 
whole family murdered. 

“At length we were obliged to prosecute 
two men, sep.ai’ately, who accused niy father of 
the murder of the young man, in the White 
Hart lull, at Newcastle ; and it seemed to me 
that the jury and the court were in-ejudiced 
against us ; as, though wo got venlicts ; yet 
one wtis lor only twenty shillings, which did 
not carry costs, and»the other for five pounds, 
and the judge would not certify. 

“ We have always been regular in our at¬ 
tendance on divine worship, and out moral 
chaiMcter stood as high as any family in tlie 
kingdom. It is true, several of the most active 
propagators of the scandal seem to have met 
with retributive justice. The parents died, 
both of them, comparatively young; and of 
three of the most active propagatora, one wiis 
drowned m a very curious manner; another 
committed suicide; and another, from being 
one of the most .affluent men in North Shields, 
is now receiving parish relief. But wl)at 
benefit are the.se things to us ? We are still 
struggling with difflciilLies brouglit on by this 
scandal. My mother is still living, aged 
eighty-one. My father died, aged seventy- 
four, as easily as ever man died in the world. 
My brother and 1 are old bachelors ; for al¬ 
though we could keep our p.arent8 ami family, 
we could not do it if we had married and got 
families. 

“ In conclusion, I beg to say, that you arc 
left entirely at liberty to make any ase of this 
communication or not, as you tiiiiik proper ; 
hut I could not resist the temptation of in- 
fqrniing you of the true circumstances of the 
case. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ John Gadst. 

“ Coaiham, near lledcar, •* • 

“ Jan. 26,18.52.” 

• 

To this Mr. Gaunt’s brother adds \— 

“ Sir,— t have jnst come Home, and *oco 
what my brother Lis written, and wish to .idd, 
that we had at that time a brother, Ellis 
Gaunt, Surgeon, IdL, near Bradford (since 
dead), and the North'ShieldB public sent 
dice and constable there, and searched his 
ouse, and two or three houses ou either side 
to see if he had the missing youth there for 
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; and should tliejr have fitana- any: 
• ' lifeSA ' nader cnurse of dissodtioo, 1 have no 
■%»nT?t nay father would ^havO teen tried for 
: arardo*. . . 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

' “ WinUaK CrAtTNT.” 

From the documents read at the meeting, 
convened by the magistrates and one buudi'ed 
and thirty of the cler^, gentry, and trades¬ 
men of North Shields, on the 9th of May, 
1834, it appears that tdie missing youth, 
having enlisted in the East India Company's 
service, died of cholera, on the 12th of 
November, 1832. The resolutions passed 
were stroi^ly expressive of symjMitliy for 
tlm unmerited sufferings of the daunt family 
for so many years ; and of admiration for the 
exemplary patience with tvhich they had 
borne them. 


THE BOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

CONCEUNINO A rAI]| OI’ DEUOKS. 

Deep in a valley at the foot of the mighty 
Schneeberg, stands a little village of a few 
scattered houses. The inhabitants are a rude 
primitive set of people, full of wild legends 
and strange uncouth poetry. Even the tide 
of smug Vienna citizens that sets in every 
summer towards the enticing B{M>t, has not 
yet quite spoilt it; and glimpses of old-world 
manners and old-world imople may be got here, 
now and then, by a quiet traveller, which will 
amply pay him for turning'out of his way to 
go there. 

The name of the village is Buchberg. How 
pleasantly the memory of it rises in my 
mind, iis 1 pause, pen in hand! First comes 
the veteran of the neighbourhood, the unfor- 
gotten Schultes ; not unlike one of the figures 
trf a Dutch picture ; a short, brown, healthy 
old man. llien follow two of Ids colleagues 
—Schmidi, who blows the horn; and one 
Weidmao, the laziest and must amusing of 
guides. It was a strange, simple, uncouth, 
piping, danding, loveable company, in which 
I paused a tew .days, far from the stiife, 
the turmoil, and sorrows of life. 

Very Delr to Buchberg, at a place called 
the “ SchneebeigerdOrfei," there lived npt 
long ago an old man, the pleasure of whose 
life was to accompany travellers up the 
famous mountain, as their guide, philonqdier, 
and friend. He had gone with Emiuel as far 
a8 the,;bmous Eaiaerstem. In 1811 he bad 

S ointecl out the loveliest points of view to 
Ilismer and Molitor, the two illustrators of 
the Austrian Mont Blanc; some of whose 


'Struck his Majesty. The Emperor reproached 
him in a short but expressive address, and the 
words were engraven fi» evei* on his minA 

It is S;^lvester Eve, a festival in ‘Germany 
among high and los^ and our old friend is 
seated in the midst ttt a large circle of rela¬ 
tions—young and old. The room is very dif¬ 
ferent to that of a cottage in England, and is of 
considerable size; although Widely fumisheA 
They have all gathered rouhd the ai^ls 
eaiijien stove, and are roasbingi^estnnts. The 
heat is intense. In the dty it would be stifiing; 
blit here, chinks enough let in the air, and the 
snow has fallen round the house in such heavy 
masses, that you cannot see the glW of the 
baking oven at the other end of the court¬ 
yard, where supper is preparing. The old 
guide’s married daughter, his son-in-law, and 
their children, ranging in size like the pipes 
of an organ, form the members ot the pleasant 
circle round him. 

The eldest of his grandchildren—named, in 
the sweet provincial diminutive, “ Loisl is 
one of those peasant beauties of the fairer 
order, with Lglit hair, and brown healthy 
oomplexion—childlike in her simplicity and 
frank innocence. The type is fast we.aring 
out, and it is only in such out-of-the-way 
places that one ever meets with it. Like her 
mother, she wears the Buchberg peasant cap ; 
from the j)eculiar fashion of which learned 
pens have tried to explain the origin of the 
first settlers in the valley. How modest the 
girl looks, in her graceful costume! One 
hardly knows which pleases most, the dreM. 
or the wearer. Perhaps, for a city bcautj^, 
she would be thought to liave too little ex¬ 
pression in those great blue earnest eyes, and 
the lines of the mouth ore a little too strongly 
marked. But she has the pleasantest laugh 
in the world; and is altogether a charming 
little sweetheart for the Count’s forester, not 
to speak of the young woodman, who always 
contrives tq be going to mass at the same time 
as “ Loisl” on Sun Jays. 

Supper is over, and the thrifty womankind 
have cleared away the fragments; when the 
mother raises her voice cheerily to tlie old 

Fellner Franz,” and says, “fiime, liebor 
Ahn’l,” (dear grandfather,) “weEnall sit up 


bMurifnl as buutids. But his great gldiy was 
qf having been present at the visit of the 
.Enipeawt Frn^is, and having enfuyed the 
hon'oitr.'of eoeial iutercourse wish that mou- 
apeh;' In preceding the Imperial party, his foot 
had slip^, and a loose stone roUed back and 


a little longer to-night. I have thrown a 
new log on the fire, and here is your cup of 
hot winR If you ask grandfather prettily, 
children,‘perhaps he will tell us a story.” 

“What can it tell you,* children,” answers 
the old man, brightening up with a loquacious 
look of great ^promise, *Hh3lt I have not 
already told you a hundred times 1 Of the 
Turkish war in ’80, ,whq;ie I was wounded ; of 
Bjtiscr Joseph, and how I saw him with my 
own eyes, at Newstadt; of the French who 
twice paid us a visit; of Kaiser Fraiiz, or of 
Prince Johaim *, of Don Miguel, whose guide 
I was one day, when the tom ieUowt was so 

• 

' * The Atebdiike Jelm, the darRus ^1“’ peosaatir, 
fi-oih htsUunisstla ptopeoiiltle8,aitdcouatrr twites. 

t The Monntniu. 
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THE ROVING ENGWHfkiK' 



ha^iy tliat we ioet ourselves. All this I have 
tuld yoa alrefdy.” 

“ No, no! ” cries tlie owner of a flaxen head 
of hair rfknong the little ones, “ tell ud some¬ 
thing to make us afraid, BoniQthiug where it 
is quite dark, and there Vs a noise, and—” 

* “ I know, Toul, what you like,” the grand¬ 

father exclaims; and then, imperceptibly 
sinking his voice, “ I know what you like to 
hear more than 1 like to tell,” The old man's 
face ^rowB more and ro<m) mysterious as he 
adds in a hushed voice, The Bergmaud’l!—is 
not that it ?" 

As he pronounced this awful uanie, the 
children gathered closer together, aud pre¬ 
pared With a feariiil pleasure for what was to 
follow; and even their father and mother looked 
towards “ Felluer Franz ” with faces not wholly 
undisturbed, as he thus began;— 

“ There was a time, my dear childrc.'., when 
things wore not quite so lively in our valley 
as they are now. Once or twice, jierhaps, in 
the year, a couple of young men would come 
here to mount the Schiieebei’g; hut seldom 
oftener; for the city gentlefolks arc mortally 
afraid of w'alking. Even the few travel lej-s 
who did come, had generally empty pockets, 
and were mostly students — quite young 
lads. The landlady youdei’, in Buchlicrg, j 
kept neither horse nor ass, and 1—1 was the 
only guide. At this time the way over the 
‘ Hengst ’ was not so good as it is now, and 
the wood was thicker; so that you might 
sometimes fancy, when you looked up, that 
God had uiaile a sky of green leaves. There 
was no use for the wood then ; railw.ays had 
not begun, and the Vieiina lords were nut 
obliged to send so far for fire-wood.—Well, 
once upon a time, just as it was growing 
d.srk, Ike landlady sent her little boy 
over here to say that two travellers, with 
large, large beai-ds, had arrived, imd that 
they wisliud to go up the IScbiieeberg that 
evening, to be able to see the snu rise in the 
nioriiiug. Young and fresh as I was then, 
I threw my jacket over ray arm, seized the 
crooked stick you all rememlxir, and ]trepared, 
without thinking any more about il^ to go 
along with them.’ There was something, 
however,*iif the appearance of the tiavelUis 
which did not please me from the first. They 
s])oke in a language which I was sure no good 
luan could unaerstand ;.and they ha^ eyes, fur 
all the world, like the eagle that Count Hoyos’s 
game-keeper sliut last Ch^stmas; and then 
they laughed in a very strange way whenever 
1 looked at'them or the^i at me. Still 1 
would not lot myself be frightened, and went 
on boldly with them, with the basket full of 
provisions slung dVer my shoulder, trying 
to whistle as we wound slowly up the valley. 
It was quite dark when wc reached the wood 
and began to chmb the mountain-eide. Now 
yod must kqOw ^t it was Bt. Algidy’s day 
(1st of September), which is tho greatest of all 
holydaysto as'couutry-peopla So, when wo 
got deeper into the wood, end I uptieed that, 


tWaglrthe two traveBera werij'following me, 

I could not hear tbeiv fbofi'tepg, I began to' 

r ay to the good saint fljl bW might; for 
leave you to guess wlin I tnau^t they 
were.” 

At this ap]>eal to tlieir disetriuheni there 
WHS a slight stir among the llstenei^ and .the 
grandflither continued :— > 

“'A little further on there is on opming in 
the wood, forming a sort of meadow,, ip tlm 
midst of which is the stump of a great tree, 
which was hewn down long ago. tfnn sii^ 
being much higher than the other, you can ml 
down and lean against it, just as if you were 
sitting ill a chair; iudeed, it looks very 
lilce a chair. I knew long before, from my 
p-andfalher, that it w.as here the Bergmand’l . 
loved best to seat himself; and I always 
crossed myself piously whenever 1 p.assed the 
spot, even in the day-time. I was now, how¬ 
ever, too hot aud excited to think of it. I hod 
already taken a drop Or two of sclmaps at 
Buehbere while waiting for the travellers, 
who had kept m^ a lung time before they 
I were ready ; aud since, upon tlie road, I had 
I drank some several times more, to keep iqi 
I my spirits; which were getting veiy much 
disturbed. As we came to tliis meadow, the 
muon was shining solemnly through the trees, 
ami 1 saw—mercy ou me !—^I'ho Bergmand'l 
silting on tlie stump of the tree, and looking 
iuid winking at me, aud pointing significantly 
at my companions, as if to warn me from 
going any iartber with them. 

“ * What is the matter i ’ they called out from 
behind. 

‘■‘My good kind gentleman,’ cried I, ‘in 
the name of the Virgin, let us go back ! I 
toll you that we shail never get on any further 
without some dreadful accident happening 
to us.’ 

“ ‘ Ay ? why shall not we go on ?’ asked the 
eldest. 

“ ‘ Don't you see the Bergmaud’J sitting on 
the stump yonder, threatening, and making 
signs to us 1 ’ 1 said. _ i 

“ ‘ Blockhead ! ’ cried the other, ‘ there is 
nothing sitting there; aud, to show ‘ you 
that there is not, 1 will go aud sit there 
luyself.' So saying, the demon, as I cannot, 
help thinking him, really went up to tiie 
tree stump ; and tho Bergmand’l, motioning 
to me with his finger in a threatening 
manner, then vanished. I grew more, apd 
more afraid to go ou with men whoiq^ it was 
now plain, had made a contract jvrith the 
Evil One, and did not mind openly showing 
that they had done so. I eaunot remember 
very clearly what followed, except that they 
forced me on with them, by th«- h^Iten^vleser 
and the Waxriegel, to . Ochsenbudeiu 
How beautifully ths sun The Eaieer- 

stein glow^ like a in amour. I had 
just sat down to rest myself a little, when, ali 
at once,, 1 missed my. two compimions. They i, 
had vanished as mysteriously as they came, 
and I never saw them more.” 
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"Bat what did you do for your taoney, 
gntnd&thcr 1 ” asked a practical Uttleniaideu. 
• "You shall hear, airectly. Aa I went 
slowly down the mountain, taking another 
road, that I might not again see tlie Beig- 
mand’i, I hoard an unearthly Toice, which 
seemr'd to come fhom the ground, say, In 
fourteen days I might find my money laid on 
a bloue, either at the Grtinschacher, Cahas, 
Alnigipsel, or the Eaxalm.* However, 1 
took good care not to answei-; as I suppose 
you will think.” 

There was again a slight movement of 
assent, which was stopped by the nairator 
continuing. 

“ But the story is not yot ended. Ten 
years afterwards our honouied pastor sent 
for me, and gave me ten dneats as the gift 
of two ^nUerneu whom I had guided up 
to The Kajsersteiu, and who li.ad then disa]>- 
peared. I would not touch their money, and 
told the pastor how it all liappeued, and 1 
insisted on his giving the money to the 
poor, os I knew there would bt no Inck in it. 
—^I'hin was the hi'&t time that I saw the 
Bergmand’l.” 

“ And did you ever see it again 1 ” asked 
the childi'en, writh one tongue. 

“Yes. Not half a year ago,” returned the 
grandfacher. 

. “But, grand&ther, we have never heard 
you tell us anything about that.'’ 

“Well, then, I tell it you now. You 
know that last summer two gentlemen took 
it into their heads to have no other guide 
than old Felluer Franz to tidre them up the 
Rchneeberg. They bail every tiling very com¬ 
fortable ; Shey had servants to caiTj eveiy- 
thiug, and a pack-horse for the provisions; so 
that I could walk up, quite free. We set 
towards evening, from Bucliberg; and, I 
don’t know how it was, but there seemed 
something about the two gentlemen that 
reminded me of my old adventure with tiie 
Bei^and’l; perhaps, it being the same fine 
sort of moonlight night might have had some¬ 
thing to do win^ it.. But, however, it happened, 
when we got to the stump of the tree, there 
was the mpon shining through just as before, 
and theremt the Beigmanal. But how was 
he dressed 1 a-coat of Styrion cloth, a Styriaii 
hat, with a feather and a goat’s beard; and 
there, as 1 ’m alive, beside him sat a girl, a 
young winsome thing, that 1 suppose he must 
have just married, for they seemed to be so i 
taken vp with one another that they did not j 
oven notice me. So, I got on with my party' 
as quickly as I could, and thought it was 
better not to look at them, for fear the 
Bwgmand’l should grow angry.” 

Xo this view of the question the children i 
readily assented. I 

"But what is the mattei- with ‘Loisl*, 
grsndfkUier 1 ” asked the careful mother. 

" Loi^*’ who, during the latter part of her 

e ValMnioimlielelitSQf tlie Sehneebere 


E -amlfather's story, had appeared partiou- 
rly thoughtful, now turned so pale, that her 
mother led her off to her bedroom at once; 
and on her return, bitterly reproached the 
“ Fellner” for the harrowing effect of his tale. 

“ Let well alone,” said the old man, laugh¬ 
ing. “ 1 hear a hound and his master that 
will soon put all to rights;” and as he 
spoke, the Count’s forester, acoompauied by 
a fine dog, entered the room; and, shaking 
the snow from his coat, greeted them heai't'ily. 
lie was a fine, fraiik-looking fellow, of some 
two-and-tweuty. An hour more might have 
passed, when Fellner Franz went gently to 
a chamber-door,—Loisl, are you sUU awake 1” 
he called, softly. 

“ I shall nob close an eye all night, grand¬ 
father.” 

“ Tut! come out, you little puss. The 
Count’s forester is here, and nobody knows 
anything, lie is a brave lad, and bis betters 
all like him. Come, come; you are nob 
angi-y with me, ‘ Loisl’! I have not really 
betiiiyid you. Ami, now that you are going 
to be maiised, it is oil the same.” 

Instead of an answer, “Loisl” came out, 
and threw her arms round the nock of the 
kind old man. He is not altogether such a 
bad peisoii for a giund-dat^hter to coax; 
for it is more than whisperad Fellnor Franz 
has got no small sum in silver hidden in the 
ground, according to the custom of his class; 
who consider that the surest way of laying 
by their savings, is to bury them. 

Tlie Bergmaud’l is still a mystery and a 
terror to the fiimily. I, however, got it 
partly cleared up by the pastor of the village, 
wlio permitted me to copy the letter wliicli 
enclosed the long-withheld guide’s fee. 'ITio 
“ two demons,” who wrote it, were, at the 
time it was dated, already struggling their 
names, as great men, into history; where they 
have since been indelibly recorded. This is 
the letter;— 

“Worthy Sir, 

“Tlie writers of these lines are obliged 
to take these means of relieving their con¬ 
sciences of a debt which they incurred, when 
students, ten yoare ago. Will '/ua be kind 
enough to give the eiielosed gold pieces to 
the man who then acted as guide up the 
Schneeb^g to two youngsters; and, after i 
fancying he saw the Bergmand’l, was still 
farther alarmed, by our sadden disappcai'- 
ance at the Kaiseratein? I dare say vou 
will easily fimj, him out. We hod then 
light purses and nlly heads. Eluding, when 
we got to Buchberg, that we had spent all 
pur money, instead of bpenly confessing it, 
and leaving something behind us aa a plMge, 
we took the far less proper means of running 
away to get ont of our diffioulties. Trusting 
to your courtesy to exouep ow bokbess, we 

are-” ,, 

Here follow two names Tamous all over 
Europe. history of the honeymoon of 
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or'iihmyeaTs since, set about making spoons 
aiid dishes, brciKl-baskots hnd'-ct^am-jugs, 
after artistic designs,' and whiuh they, calm 
artrmanuftictures, thooghL in thebr single- 
heartediiess, they had originate the term. 
'Why,* bless them I Cawdor Street has hud 
extensive nrt-manufactures for seoros of yeitm. 
It has been manufacturing Art, artistic fur¬ 
niture, and artists to boo^ almost since the 
time tliat Art came into England. 

For in Cawdor Street, m it understood, 
dwell the great ti'ibe of idanufacturers of 
spurious antiques, of sham mityenroge fiimi- 
Itire, of fictitious Dresden china, of delusive 
Stradivnrius viedius. In Cawdor Street abide 
the mighty nation of picture-dealers,' pio- 
ture-forgers, picture “ cloiibcrers," picture- 
p.awnerB, and other picture tiaflickers, whose 
mime is legion. In Cawdor Street are sellers 
of rare Bembrundt ctehingS, etched a year 
ago; of autc^jTujths of Henry the Eighth, 
written a week since; in Cawdor Street, 
finally, are gathered together (amongst many 
res}tectable and conscientious dealers) some 
rapacious .gentry, wlio sell, as genuine, the 
things tlint are not, and never were; who 
minister to the folly and credulity of tlie 
ignorant ricli, on whom they fatten; who 
hitug on the outskirts of Art, seeking whom 
they may devour; who are the curse of Art, 
Olid the bane of the artist. 

1 often wonder what Ilajiliael Sanzio of 
Urbino, Gerretz van Hhyn, commonly called 
Jlembrandt, Michael-Angelo Iluuuarotti, and 
other professora of the stft of jiaiuting would 
think, if, coming with a day-rule fi-orn tlie 
sltades {Elysian, 1 trust), tliey could bcliold 
the daubs to w'hich their names are appended. 
I often wonder how many hundred years it 
would have taken them to have painted, with 
their own hands, the multitudinous pictures 
which bear their names. Nay, if even the 
most celebrated of our living painters could 
see, gatliered together, the whole of their 
“ original" works which Cawdor Street 
deiders have to seU, they would, 1 ox/me, be 
sore astonished. Canvasses they never touched, 
compos!tionk they never dreamed of, elfeuts of 
colour utterly Unknown to them, would start 
before the^ astonished gaze, f’or every 
one white norse of Wouveimans, five hun- 
ilred snowy steeds would paw tlie earth. 
For every drunken boor of Teniers, Ostade, 
or Adrien Brower, myriads of inebriated 
liollaudcrs would onmber Cawdor Street. 
Wonderful as was the facility and exuberance 
of prodifction of Turner, the dead Academieiau 
would stare at the incalculable number of 
■Works imputed to linn. Oh, Cawdor Street, 
fho^rotighfara of deceptions and shams! Oh, 
thou that sulliest bright mirrors witli ignoble 
Ttapo^ ! thou art not deceitful, but art 
'■'deceHiiijSjilifJ 

Herti liftiie collection of ancient furniture, 
armour, old china, caiueoe, and other ottriosi- 
ties auct articles of reita, forming the stock in 
trade of Sisssts. h^elohior Saltubadil and 
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Co. A. magnificent assemblage of 'reark^inid' 
curious articles, they have, to & 8ure. < 
dinted breastplate m there but . has 
priate legend; not k (mrved ebony cruelw, 
but has its romnnoe; not a, broad-sword oif ■ 
goblet of Bohemian glass but has ils pe^i' 
grec. That china monster belonged to the 
Empress Maria Louisa; that battered hel¬ 
met was pidted Up on the field of Nasebys 
that rusted iron box was the mUnimeitt 
chest of the Abbey of Glastonbury'; that ivory- 
hafted dagger once hung at the side of David 
Bizzio ; and tliat long broadsword was erst 
clasped by one of Cromwell’s Ironsides.; 
Come to the back of the shop, and Messrs. 
Melchior Saltabadil and Co. will bo happy 
to show you a carved oak aud velvet-covere^ 
prk dim belonging to the Oratory of Ann of 
Austria That shirt of mail, yonder, hanguig 
between the real Damascus sabre and tltc 
superb specimen of point lace, dates from the 
Crusades, and was worn by Bobin de Bobbinet 
at the siege of Ascalon. Step up stairs aud 
Melchior Saltaluulil aud Co. have some ex- 

^ uisite needlework for your iuspectioii, of a 
ate coeval with that of the Bayeiix lapestry. 
An astounding collection of curiosities have 
they, from worked altar-cloths; and ricldy- 
Btnined glass of the fourteeuth century, to 
Dresdeu shejiherds and shepherdesses, aud 
dazzling tea aud dessei-t services of genuine 
jSivres china. 

Chasuble Cope, dealer in Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, has his mayasin just op]K)site to 
tliat of the before-mentioned merchants. 
Mr. Cope is great in altar candlesticks, pyxes, 
rochets, faldstools, elaborately carved or 
brazen lecterns, mitres of the Middle Ages, 
illumfhated missals, and books of “iiours,” 
and other specimens of the paraphernalia of" 
Bomish eeclesiology. He has the skeleton 
Ilf a mitrod abbot in the cellar, and Btshoxi 
Blaise’s crosier up stairs. Next door to him, 
the Cawdor Street traveller will fiutl, perhaps, 
the copious aud curious collection of Messrs. 
Pagoda and Son, who more specially affoot 
Egyptian, Chinese, and Indian curiosities. 
Curiously-jiaiuted shells and fans, ivory con- 
centiic balls, wonderful porcelain idols, teor- 
bottles, boxes of mummy whtoll, carved 
Hindoo sceptres, brocaded drapm’ies of asto¬ 
nishing antiquity—^these form but a tithe of 
the oficniial relics detailed to view. Farther 
up Cawdor Street are establishments teeming 
with old furniioi^, and cumbering the pave¬ 
ment with their overplus of carved chairs, and 
bulky tables wit]pi twisted legs, vthe hoards df 
which glistened, in Harry the Eighth’s timC; 
with those stui'dy flagons and long spiral- 
columned gla.sses now r§8ting quietly on the 
dustyshelves; andthereareQueemElizabetban 
oabinetn, and stools on wMeh Troubadours 
and Trouvdres rested their harps when they 
sang the *' Buraau da Boiy” end the Wend 
of King Arthur, in goodnses' knows Low 
many “fyttes.” There are'Umall curiosity 
merchants in Cawdor Street, as well as «r- 
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factures eo^ist of Tutner8,Ett7i9, Mulreadieei 
Lajidseen^iii short, of all the f^rVonrlte 
masters ^ the'Englkh school. He has a 
band of litists, 'who, for stipends, vaiTing 
fi-om a pound to thirty shillings weekly, 
produce oounterfeits of tlie works of our 
.lioyal Academicians by the yard or mile. 
These have their sale principally on the Con¬ 
tinent, where English pictures (notwithstand¬ 
ing the doubts sometimes expressed by our 
neighbours as to whether we can paint at all) 
are eagerly sought after, and a genuine Land¬ 
seer is a pearl beyond price. Occasionally, 
though ve^ rarely, Mr. Glaze buTO original 
plotures by unknown artists—Snooks of Cleve¬ 
land Street, perhaps, or Tibbs of Cirencester 
Place. He gives a few shillings for one— 
rarely half-a-sovereign. Then, according to 
the genre, or to some faint analogy in stj’le 
or colour, the name of some celebrated living 
master is, without further ceremony, clapped 
on the unresisting canvas, and, a» a Mul- 
rendy, a Webster, or a Creswick, the daub 
gow forth to the world. 

Travelling yet through Cawdor Street, we 
come upon yet a lower grade of traffickers in 
pictures. These ingenious persons devote 
themselves to the art of picture-dealing, inso¬ 
much as it affects pawnbroking. They employ 
artists (sometimes—daubers more frequently) 
to paint pictures, for a low but certain price. 
These occasioually they pawn, selling the 
tickets subsequently to the unwary for what¬ 
ever they will fetch; or, they buy tickets 
themselves, and remove them from one pawn¬ 
broker to another, who, in their knavish 
experience, gives a better price for pictures. 
“ My Uncle,” however, it must be admitted, 
has got rather wary lately with respect to 
pictures 4nd picture-pawners. He has been 
“done" by apparent noblemen driving up to 
his door in carriages and pair, and bv the 
footman bearing a carefully-veiled picture 
into his private office, and telling him that 
“ my Lord ” mvet have fifty pounds this 
evening. He has been surfeited yvith pic¬ 
tures, new from the easel, painted by neces¬ 
sitous artists in their extremity, and known 
in the trade as “ pot-boilers.” So that, now, 
ne “■woul& father not” lend you anything on 
a picture; and would prefer some more con¬ 
vertible article—sav a flat-iron, or a pair of 
boots—to all the ll^tiaus or Eombramats you 
could bring him. 

You mi^ go tm traveHing up and down 
. Cfiwdor ^eet for days, and find out some 
fresh ^of of* the deceptions and duplicity of 
this picture-dealing business at cveiy step. 
It makes me melancholy to do so. And I 
think Bometimes thift not a few palntera, who 
have had B.A. appended (and worthily) to 
their names, and ^ve ffiued at the tables pf 
live XldkeB and Duchesses, may have thought 
of their old Qk'wdicr Street days with a sort 
of tivimm^. Mom than one of them, I will 
r to bgitaid, as he*haB passed through Gawdor 
Strhet, recogmsea on ancient mfLater, or a 


modem otiginal, In the painting of which 
he had a hand, and ai' ei^dcrable one, too. 
Our own Wilkie, we' know, tad no other 
employment for a long "time «iwe that of 
counterfeiting Tenierses and 'Gstades; and 
ho' is not the only tteoC painter who has 
done grinding-work for the picture-dealers, 
and vmo has travelled wearily and sorrow¬ 
fully through Cawdor Street. 

Meanwhue, 

The fimne of Cawdor livbs, ' "• * 
A prosperous gentleman! 

CHOICE SECRETS. 

“ Light a room with spermaceti, anoint your 
face with the same substance, nud you will . 
seem to all beholders tO have the head of a 
sperm whde upon your shonldere." “ When 
you would have men in tlie house seem to be 
without heads: take yellow brimstone with 
oil, and put it in a lamp and light it, and set 
it in the midst amongst men, and you shall 
see a wonder.” These are two out of a large 
mass of facts which form a compiict body of 
ancestral wisdom. They, lie before us in a 
.venerable volume, whose grave frontispiece 
is adorned with the portraitures of Alexis, 
Albertus Magnus, Dr. Reade, Raymond Lully, 
Dr. Harvey, Lord Bacon and Dr. John 
Weekir. John Weekir, Doctor in Physic, 
first compiled the book, and Dr. R. Beiul 
augmented and enlarged it. “A like work 
never before was in the English tongue.” 
It was printed in the year 1661, for Simon 
Miller, at the Slarre in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and it is entitled, “ Eighteen Books of 
the berets of Art and Nature, being the 
Summe and Substance of Natural! Philosophy, 
Methodically Digested.” The book is one of 
considerable size and pretension, written by 
wise doctors in the good old time, two hun¬ 
dred years ago. Let us not be conceiteil and 
harp only on the strings provided to our 
fingers in the nineteenth century. Por a few 
minutes, at least, it will not do us harm to 
get a little scientific information from our 
ancestors. We shall glean, therefore, some 
random facts out of the harvest-field of 
Doctors Me^ and Weekir, selecting, of course, 
as most characteristic, those which our fore¬ 
fathers may call exclusively their own. 

■ The volume opens with scientific informa¬ 
tion on the subject of Angels and Devils, in¬ 
cluding, of course, the fact that “Witches 
kill children, and divers cattle, whioh,^ find 
by various experience, ^d by relation of 
others that are worthy to be believed. But i^ 
you will say they are mere ddUaiens of the 
Devil, whereby he makes &pli^ women •mad 
that are entangled by him, th^ they lielieve 
they do those things whiim neither they nor 
the Devil can do; if we con ao avoid it, we 
may as well deny Anything eljie, he it never so 
evident."—If you deny tiiat, you may deny 
anything—is a phraOe not yet dead. Applied 
two hundred years ago to the experience 
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' ceueerDing -f^itohes, it has been industtie^y' 
en^loyed to the preseat day, aod k <mployea 
•tiU]«m behalf of <a grlBttt baauy frosli dtdusiuas. 
'4|ks tor the gentleman, ^bom truth k said to 
shame, he claimed his <hatiuct «sliapter iu the 
minds of old-phydeiaus, because, os the book 
before us has it, he “ ean eaueemany diseases, 
of the reasons thereof ire m'e iguoraat. Also 
he can do this, or that; being subtile, he can 
eiisily pt)j9B through.'all parts of the body, 
which he can bind, pull back, or torment 
otherwise.” 

Passing on now, as we follow the march of 
high phik)aQpl% to secrets of the suu aud 
moou ; it may be worth while to understand. 


as our forefathers taught, tb;it “ it is easie to 
guess at the fortune of evei-y year by the 
stars, if a man consider twelve, nineteen, 
eight, four, and thirty.” Somebody wants to 
linoW what luck he will have iu 18S3. Let 
him eonskler 1841 (twelve years buck), let 
him consider 1834 (nineteen years back), and, 
for the eight, four, Ihirly, let him look back 
to the years 1845,1848, Aud 1823. Let him 
reflect on the naiui’c of his foitune in each of 
those yeain, look up his old diaries, combine 
their results, and that will give him the cha¬ 
racter of liis fate iu 1853. Jupiter is some¬ 
how at the bottom of this, but we are too 
laodenr and ignorant to understand the 
author’s explanation. 

Among secrets concerning fire, are those 
two facta connected with spermaceti and 
brimstone already stated. Any one living in 
the country, whom the croaking of the frogs 
may trouble of a night, will doubtles.^ be glad 
to hear of a remedy: “Take the fat of a 
crocodile, and make it up with wax while iu 
the sun, and make a candle of it, and light it 
in the place where frogs are, and when they 
see that, they will presently cease crying.” 
■When? crocodile’s lat cannot be had, “ the fat 
of a dolphin” will do. Prescriptions abound, 
by the use of which men may appear to wear 
the hekds of asses, horses, dogs, or to resemble 
elephants. There is a receipt for making 
“ a faire light, that the house may seem all 
full of serpents so long as the wick doth 
bum.” But we pass over these pleasant 
moUiods ti illumination, simply remarking, 
that if our wise aucestora were right, the 
volume nowliefore us would procure a sudden 
fortune to the lessees ofVauxball. By the 
use of some dozen kinds of cunningly prepared 
lamps, the lEloyal Gardens might in good faith 
•be chronicled in its bills as a “scene of en¬ 
chantment.” At one turn of a walk, all 
visitors would show their heads, and at an- 
ether, none ; in another grove they would be 
cli^auts, and in another they would look 
Mke angels. The Botuuda might he lighted 
for » diabolical effect, »nd- the Dark Walk 
illuminated brilliantly •with dolphins’ fat, 
funeral, bli^h and Azimat, whose light makes 
everybody, fovisible. This, again, is no bad 
hint fpr a twuntry tallow-chandJer, wt»o siip- 
plhis light to ibs ladies of a solemn village. 


where he is annoyed 1^ the nt^l^t.of apy 
gaieties that would create lotgo pixk'S'ici’' 
composite or sperm: “ To makevotbm 
mightily .' Make dandles of the hx, o/t lukes^ 
and light them, and let them stand awhile 
iu tlm middle where women are: they wlUi; 
not he BO merry as to domm i yet sometimes 
that falls out also.” , • 

“ It is a wonder that some report how that 
the tooth of a badger, or his left foot bound 
to a man’s right arm; will strengthen the 
memory.” Boys, who have lessons to learn, 
may like to know that fact ; aud leaclters, 
who have idle pupils, must n^ flog, but feed 
them upon cresses. “ Cresses eaten make a 
man industrious.” Young ladies, who believe 
in their ancestors, will thank us for repeating 
their opinion that tlm use of a ring, which 
has lain for a certain time in a sparrow's nest, 
will procure love. Nor need any dread the 
penalties of matriniony, since the man who 
carries with him a bai'tshorii “ shall alwaies 
liave peace with his wUe:” and also, “the 
lieart of a male quail, carried by tlie man, aud 
the heart of a female quail, by the woman, 
will cause that no quarrels ciui ever arise 
between them.” The man who carries a 
quail’s heart in his pocket may face Ills wife, 
aud never have to feel his own heart (juailiug 
underneath his ribs. 

Old Pan- dined probably upon serpents, 
not, as is commonly rejiorteu, upon pills. “It 
is known that stags I'enew tlieir age by eating 
seipents; so the phcciiix is restored by the 
nest of spices shee makes to burn in. Tite 
pelican hath the .same virtue, whose right 
foot, if it be put under hot dung, after three 
months .apellcau will ho bred from it. Where¬ 
fore some physicians, with some coufeetiona, 
tnacle of a viper aud hellebore, and of some 
of the flesh of these creatures, do promise to 
restore youth, and sometimes they do it.” If 
the Zoological Society has proper resfiect for 
our ancestors, they will not delay to sow a 
hot-bed with pelicans’ feet. Young shoots 
of pelican woiild be much more approiniate 
beside the gravel-walks than your mere vege- , 
table pelargonium. 

In the way of practice of medicine, we 
modems say that anything KkS scientific 
principles, on which one can depend, have 
only been attained iu oui* own lifetime. 

“ Doctoss diflered,” and bumped against e^h 
other, only because all alike were feeling • 
through the dm’k. In ouv own day there is 
light enough to keep doctora from difleiing 
very grossly,—gross uifferencetopmging gene¬ 
rally more from the want of knowledge in 
an individual than .in the prafesmeu generally, 
although there is yet a Vkst deal to be learned. 
In the first centuiy, Asclepiades dubbed the 
medical system of ffippocrates, ‘^a cold iheili- 
lation of death.” under Nero there arose 
a Dr. Thessalos, who tpifght that Nature 
was the guide to ft)llowsand ol^ iu" all 
diseases; and, therefore, r&iiler Ids .system 
patients .were simply-to we liberally and ra- 
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fl'Qpplied .jBTerjfthing they fancied, 
rarao^^ ib the diKbeenth century, looked 
ios a patiMt’fl eymptoma in the stars ; - so ve 
nmet noi^ he Bhiprised if the “Secrets in 
Physio sod Surgery,” published among the 
ether secrets in tius volume now before us, 
ecmtaiu odd information. Hero is a nice cure 
for a quartan ague, which might tickle a 
^tient's stomach sooner than his &ncy: 
“ Seven wig-lice of the bed, wrapt in a great 
grape husk, and swallowed down alive before 
the fit.” Another cure is cfiTected when the 
paiient eats the parinss of his nails and toes, 

, mingled with wax. There are many remedies 
against the Plague; but tliat one which is 
recommended as “ The Best Vhing <yeuinst the 
Plague," is for a m,an to wash his mouth with 
vinegar and water before he goes out, drinking 
also u spoonful of the liquor; then to press 
his nose aud stop bis breath, so that “ by the 
vajKiur aud steam held in your mouth, the 
brain be moistened.” In tlic foliowiug.preacrip- 
tion we believe entirely: For Mdamholg. 
It is no small remedy to cure raelanelioly, to 
rub yimr body all over with neUles.” 

Book Five contains secrets for beautifying 
the liuinan body. The following receipt, 
which comes first, for giving people a sub¬ 
stantial look, seems to be somewhat too 
efiScacious to Ixi often tried : “ To make men 
fat. 1 f you mingle with tlic fat of a lizard, 
saltpetre and cummin and wheat-meal, hens 
fatted with this meat will be so fat, tlmt men 
that eat of them, will eat until they burst.” 
A degree of fatness in hens equal to this will 
• never be coiuiniuiicated by our degenerate 
modern agriculturists. For the hidr-dyes, 
favoured by our forelkthers, we cannot, how¬ 
ever, say much, for we must differ iu tfiste 
very deciilfcdly. Hecipes are given for obtain¬ 
ing, not only black, but white hair, yellow 
hair, red hair, aud “To make your hair seem 
GREEN.” Nobody in these days will use a 
couise of the distilled water of capers to make 
his hair look like a meadow; and even, if 
anybody among us, too fastidious as we now 
are, wanted yellow hair, we do not think that 
he would consent to rub into his head for 
that purpose honey and the yolk of eggs. 
There are'aho in this part of the work some 
ungallant recommendatious of subsiances, 
wluch a man may chew in order that, pre¬ 
sently breathing near a lady’s cheei^ he may 
discolour it, and so detect her artifice, if she 
should happen tp be painted^ Among “secrets 
for beautifying, ji^ e liody,’”we cannot but 
think this ahA indicative qf an odd taste: 
“ If you would change the emour of children’s 
eyes, you shall do it thus: with the ashes 
of the small nut-sBells, with oil you must 
anoint, the forepart of their bead; it will 
nimke the whites :of eh^rm's eyes Uaok; no it 
omS'l”' _ , 

Ooncerning wiim, it is worth knowing, that 
to cure a man o^dronkeaness, you shomd put 
eels into his Bnlightful dreams will 

visit ikm couch of him wbo has eaten mode- 


} rately, for supper* jqf fa tongue, and 

tak^ balm for salad;. v3^sls'.“.A means to 
make a man sleep swei^l^,” Iffltich we recom¬ 
mend to the attention ^ P<ioptet 

who hare proper faltb in-; theii' foramthers. 
As we have passed over a goptl nurny pages, 
and come to the “secrets of as8mi,”'i«fe may 
put down,^d prtmos to nothing, that,/'If an 
ass have a* stone bound to his tail he CKDtoot 
bray.” 

The following may be tried in a few months 
ly ladies in tiie country, who rise early 0U4k 
fine spring morning; they may thus cam. tl» 
delight of exhibiting to their friends one pt 
the prettiest balloon asepnts that atoybody 
can conceive: “ In May, fill an egg-shell wiUi- 
May-dew, and set it iu the hot sun at noon¬ 
day, and the sun will draw it up.” 

The secrets of gardening, known to our 
forefathers, annihilate all chiim iu Sir Josepli 
Paxton to the comluonest oonsidei’ation. They 
taught how to get blue roses by manuring 
with indigo, or green roses by digging verdi¬ 
gris About the rootq, They taught the whole 
art of peifuming fruit, by steeping the seeds 
of the future tree iu oil of spike, or rose¬ 
water mid musk. If, say our ancestors, you 
would have peaches, plums, or eheiTies without 
any stone, you have only, when the ti-ee is a 
twig, to pick out all the pith before you set 

it. To get your filbert-trees to besr you 
fruit all kernel, you have only to crack a nut, 
and sow the kernel only, covered with a little 
wool. And very luucn more marvellous, in 
the annals of gardening, is the receipt for 
getting peach-trees that bear fruit covered 
with inscriptions: “ When you have eaten 
the ])eacli, steep the stone two •‘or three days 

iu. water, and open it gently, and take the 
kernd out of it (/) aud write something within 
the shell with an iron graver, what you please, 
yet not too deep, then wrap it in piper and 
set it; whatever you write in tlie shell, 
you shall find written in the fruit.” Sudx 
shrewd things mingled with the more ordi¬ 
nary knowledge of our ancestors upon aflairs 
of gardening. 

It will bo seen that for many of these, 
“facts” tliere was a “reason” dose at hand. 
Our iforefathers were wise enough to khow 
that everything required properly accounting 
for. I^hus, for example, in “ the Secrets ot 
M etals':”—Some report that a candle lightt^d 
of man’s ikt, and brought to the place ^ere 
the treasures are hid, will discover them with 
the noise ; aud when it is near them it drill go 
out. If this be true, it ariseth from sympathy: 
for fat is made of blood, and blood is the seat 
of the soul and spirits, and both these arc 
held by the desire of silver and gold, so King 
as a man lives; and therefore mey trouble 
the blood; so here is sympathy;” 

. If a man would prevent hail froiu coming 
down, be is to walk about his garden, with a 
crocodile—stuffed, of course—and hang h; up 
in the middle. Pieces of the skin of a Mp- 
popotamus, wherever tliey .are buried, keep 
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storas. .A- thunder-storm also <a(n he jjiiit to 
tout by firing canuoM at it; “ for,l;j^ toe foree 
of the Bouud movliw tbo air, tt^hal&^na 
in driven upwardi'^^In the lE^e way, the 
plague was said to yield before'a eaiUionade.) 
“Some who observe hail ceding On, bring a 
huge looking-glass, and observe the largeness 
of the cloud, and, by that remedy,—^whethei’ 
objected against, or despited by it, or it is 
displeased with it; or whether, being doubled, 
it gives way to the other,” (in some way or 
other one must find out a reason,) “ they sud¬ 
denly turn it otf and remove it.” An owl 
stuck up in the fi^ds, with his wings spread, 
served also os a scai'ccrow to the tempests. 
As lightning, conductor on a roof, it was 
thought wise to put an egg-shell, out of which 
a chicken hod been hatched on Ascension-day. 
Thunderbolt stones were said to sweat during 
a storna, which was not thought a more won¬ 
derful^ feet,” than the perspiration streaming 
out of glass windows “ in winter when the 
stove is liot.” Our aucestors wero fer too 
wise to be surprised at anything. 

Secrets of alchemy, magic, and astrology 
are, of course, very profound: we p-ass over 
those and many more; among secrets of 
cookery we pause, shuddering. . Whipping 
young pigs to death, to make them tender 
eAting, used to.be quite bad enough; aud some 
of our own hidden devices in the meat trade 
are, even now, equally revolting; but here we 
meet with a device of the wise ancestors, 
which may, perhaps, stand at the head of all 
culinary horrors. Bememberiug that these 
cooks were also apt at roasting men, we will 
inflict this illustration on our readers ;—** To 
roast a Goose alive. Let it be a duck or goose, 
or some such lively creature; but a goose is 
best of all for this purpose; leaving his neck, 
pull oil' all the featlier from his Imdy; then 
make a fire round about him, not too wide, 
for that will not roast him : within the place 
set here and there small pots full of water, 
with salt and honey mixed there witli, aud let 
there be dishes set full of roasted appl^, and 
cut hi pieces in the dish, and let tho goose be 
b:usted wiih batter all over, and larded to 
make him better meat, and he may roast tho 
better; pftt fire to it; do not make toa much 
liaBlejWhen he begins to roast, walking about) 
aud striving to fly away; the fire slops him in, 
and he will fell to drink water to quench his 
thirst; this will cool his heart, aud the other 

f )art8 of his body, and, by this medicament, ho 
ooaenejh his Mly and grows empty. And 
when he loastetli and consumes inwardly, 
Hyr&jB wet his head and heart with a wet 
sponge ; but when you see him run madding 
and stumble, his heart wants moisture, take 
him. away, set him before your guests, and he 
TT^cry. as you cut off any part him, and 
will .be..altnp8t eaten up belure he be deaa: it 
is very plsaaaht to behold.” 

Degenef^t? modems would most bertainly 
be unabfeiio.eiyqy such hospitality, and would 
be cured as tho^ughly of any appetite as if 


their hbsthi^ emplo^d another of the (l^rets 
of oiir ancestors. ' “'^niat guests'may WA eat 
at table, do this: Ton must hftVe that 

dead p^ple are often sewed their 

winding-eneei; fuad at hegiiihing oT supper 
secretly stick this under we table; this 
hinder the guests from eatii^, that they wM 
rather.be weary to sit, than desirous to eat: 
take it away when ;^ott have laughed at tfa^' 
awhile.” 

Take it away, we must say now,to the old 
book. As we have Smd, our specimens, drawn 
irom an immense mass of the same kind, "do 
not represent the sole character of the volume. 
It states, also, a very largo number of fects, 
confirmed and explained in the present day, 
being a fair transcript of the average standard 
of opinion among learned doctors upon a 
great number of things. Have we not made 
a little progress since those good old times, 
and would it be a pleasant thing to get them 
back again 1 To come home to every man’s 
breakfosl-table, we may ask the public to 
decide between the coffee now made, and the 
coffee of the good old times. In a somewhat 
expensive book, addressed only to wealthy 
readers, Drs. Bead and Weekir disclose this 
secret of good coffee, for tho ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen of 1660 ;—Take the berry, put it in a 
tin pudding-pan, aud when the bread hath 
been in the oven about half-an-hour, put in 
your coffee; there let it stand till you draw 
your bread ; then beat it and sift it } mix it 
thus; first boyl yourwater about halt-an-hour; 
to every quart of water put in a spoonful of 
the pouder of coffee; then let it boyl one-third ' 
away; clear it off from tho sellings, and the 
next day put fresh water; and so add every 
day fresh water, so Ibng as any setlings remam. 
Often tryed." 


STEINGS OF PEOVEEBS. 


" DoiCt teach your grandmother to suck eggs^ 
This proverb seems in a fair way to become 
obsolete, considering tho extraormnary num¬ 
ber of instances in which we grandsons have 
improved upon the practice of our ancestors, 
oven in the most homely things—^public baths 
and wash-houses, to wit; cookihg utensils; 
tools of gardening and husbau^; fertp 
utensils, such as the patent churn, &c. The 
proverb fcems to be derived from the Arabic 
—“The lamb came to teach its father how to 
feed.” c • . ■ 

‘'•Reckoning your chicken* h^ore they cm 
hatched." Not mly a very agftoable occupar 
tion, but one that is quite inevitable, so long 
as there are sanguine te^per^^ts, speciila- 
tors, and calculators—^in Tact, as long as there 
is Hope in the world. The unwise put eff the 
prformance is, simply, when no sofficitht 
care has been tidcen to pOcure sound egg^ 
and to give attention tbs .hffe who is 
patiently laboutiugAt the hatehitog. ^ 

“Das GHick Uo^t wend^den:* tvmud an 
Jedea Thiirj;" Fortune knOw once, at least, 
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STMNGS OF PEOVJ^BS: 


ei eytirjr, niaa’s door. This seems probable, 
tboogb Aone of the unfortunate eon be ex- 
p^ct^ ta bd^e^ it, especially after waitbu 
Baany yeasa and neyer hearine the knock; p 
may be said that thev were asleep at the very 
moment they should have been awake; or, 
perhaps. Fortune knocked, but they did not 
know the stramrer. 


“Prostrate tliysdf before tJiewiclxd monkey 
in hie day of power." (Arabic). Of a similai’ 
kind fi’om the same source is,—“ A tyrannical 
sultan is better than constiint broils.” One 
would have said that such a sentiment could 
only have found favour in a despotic country, 
enslaved for ages, had we not a living example 
of the same opinions and actions beibre our 
eyes, in a prostrate country, at the present 
moment. | 

“ Do no tjood, thou shalt not find evil." 
([Arabic). Nor good cither. If the proverb 
is a keen cut at ingi^titudo, another view of it 
shows that acts of kindness are seldom long 
Continued where there is no reciprocity. 

^ “ Stolen fruUs are sweetest." Tlie imagina-j 
tion enhances the value of a forbidden plea-1 
sui’e, or object desired, and the will is excited 
by opposition, or the challenge of a difficulty 
in ite way. But it sometimes happens that 
the sweetness of the forbidden fruit is more 
than matched by the bitterness of the conse¬ 
quences. 

“Pmny wise- and pound foolish." The 
majority ef^ople are instances of this. We 
are full of reawn, caution, and ca^fulness, if 
not economy, in trifles for which we have no 
great desire ; but the moment an olyect starts 
up which really excites us, then all our thrifty 
notions fly to t^winds, or, perhaps, we make 
use of n litth^^olOgetic sbphistry to our- 
^ves, whorehy^'appears tnat the present 
indul^nce in the pound, is fti reward for our 
many previous.seli-deni^ in pennies. 

“DvMonii seguitter Itpares, nezitrum capit;" 

, he who lollows two hares is sure to catch 
neither. That ia, if ho follows, or tries to foP 
. low, them both at the same time, prac¬ 
tical wisdom of ‘ this pkoverb is sufficiently 
i obvious. It is ylry supenor to the English 
one of having Aboo many irons in the fire,” 
beoause we o%n see enteiprising men, of 


“ ITte pu'pit mulpit) wad Kaud my friends, 
but it wad tak the kirk to havd my rdaiionsP 
True Mends are rare, and so far from being 
confined to a man’s femily, that it is quite as 
imcommou to find one in his small domestic 
circle, as in the whole range of society where 
no ties originally exist, and aU has to begiu 
from a first meeting, introductory note, or ex¬ 
traneous circumstance. 

“A fine verse, like a stream,may run ihrouyh 
a course of ages.” (Chinese). And it often 
does so; sweetening the heart, fertilising the 
imagination, aud purifying the mind. 

“ The first glance marks the intention offate." 
(Cliinese). Generally ; but men must “allow 
for the wind,” besides free will aud human 


ca]}acioqa hea^ for business, manage veVy 
successfully with a ttUKbsr of “irons in the 
fiw.” ,, 

“ The nearer ih£ fhef_fitrther from 

God." Tills proverb admits of fWO construc¬ 
tions, Urst, tliai a diuneh bbinjg i^'.piaterial 
structure of masonry and bonveimC^ forms, 
the more strict the observance given io the 
“letter,” the further you are from thb “i^irit.” 
Secondly, that the closer a hypocrite may take 
shelter under the walls of the church, the 
liirther be is from any pure religions feeling. 
Either way, we hand the provere over to be 
settled by the Bench of Black Aprons. 

“ The shortest way's the langest iMmeP 
(Scotch.) Beware how you jump at conclu¬ 
sions, lest it cost you many a fail, or a long 
journey round to recover it. 

“ Ce qui vierd par la fliUe, e'en va par & 
tambour;" that which comes by the flute, 
goes with tlie tambourine. What is gained in 
dissipation, is lost in it; or what is gained in 
one battle, is lost by another. “Lightly come, 
lighi^ gone.” 

“ The whed of fortune turns swifter than a 
mUlrwh&d" (Spanish.) Good luck obtains a 
more rapid result than industry. So does bad 
luck. 

“ One swallow does not make a summerP We 
are but too ready to accept the first isolated 
sign of success, as a proof of ito aggregate 
presence, or forthcoming whereas, any one 
actual and entire success requires a combina¬ 
tion of favourable circumstances (with a sharp 
sjirinkling of the unfavourable too, by way of 
spurs and spices), more numerous and intri¬ 
cate than could ever be present, or even seen 
after they liad occurred. 

“L'esprit est toujours la dupe du emur” 
(Bochefoucault.) The intellect ia always the 
dupe of the heart. On the contrary, it is not 
guided by it half enough, for man’s goodiie8.s, 
purity, and wisdom. We see this “ duping,” 
as the cynic calls it, in childhood; and it is 
more deeply to be regretted than any other 
cliauge we know, that, as man advances in 
knowledge of Uie world, he ceases to be a 
child and act upon his feelings—but becomes 
a very knowing fellow, aud acts only upon his 
reason, as he considers it, while in most cases 
it is only his prejudices and Bclf-interest, in 
the narrowest sense. Happy the man who 
remains, esaentialiy, a oliild ; if he has at the 
same time a man'^s intellect and ex^ieuce, 
his “childhood” will have a good chance of 
making him a genius. * 

“ VerUas odium parit;" truth prodhees 
hatred. No doubt of it, so few caU endure to 
hear it. The imperfectlmiB nf,ma^as well 
as the great a,rtificialities td soc^^, ore too 
numerous aud entangling to pehnit sotrauch- 
afit a iirmmple to imve.ita’fhlt vent without 
constant oppcmition. .^ere is another reason 
for it in another Intlu proverb-^" Vinc^ 
omniy. veritas;" trutih overcomes R;11 things. 
Tiiere ie^ also, no doubt of tpis; and bow vast 
a majority of mankind hate by inktiuct, if . 
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COnAancilir 


direct coiiaciousliess, tJie coimueit)r anotber verBlon of “ Shew me* your oompanj^^ 
\c^iaUtbeir falsehooda aad'worst p^dmoes. and I’ll tell yon wlmV you are.” A certaiii 

"It never rains, ■ Good Inckj man of Muine being iatroduded lt»» l&eraiy 

And ill luck, never coiae suiflA ■ ’I’be news of laily, said to her, “Shall we ditpeash wiliii all 
one success is scarcely pool before you hear ceremony, and understand each btifer at 
of another piping hot; and, oh ^e contrary, once ?" “By all means !”' replied t]^ lady, 
if you meet with a mlsfortniie, the very day “ Well, then,’’'said he, “who ara your jdd- 


{ifter it you are pretty sure to heiir of another, losophers and pOeta 1 ” 
lieceive a note which tells yon of the break- “Zf t'j the Ittk feathtr that breaJa the camtd'e. 
ing-down of some profitable arrangement, or hack." (.^nbic); How often' do we see an 
loss of money, and by tbe next post comes a oppressive conduct continued' to the utmost 
bill which you had' expressly intended to pay extent, only just short of the last feather, 

. with the money you have just lost. , so that when the poor drudge diesj no 6ne 

“ What proof of penetration is it to tAlihe can say he was killed by the laSi feather. His 
hovk when thedoci etrU-es (Cliinese.) In ri- oppressor simply saj's he was worn out. 
dicule of tho^ who prophesy after the event. History, both :uicicnt and modern, displays 
“ To the oonmieseur the smell of salt fish is striking examplcts of this ; the last feather, 
never foetid.” (Chinese.) 'I’jiates may be however, in these cases, breaking the back of 
educated to anything. Nothing is caviare the people’s endurance, and sometimes break- 
to the connoisseur. ing the back of the tyranny that overlomled 

“ Deprived of the harmony of the lute and them. The proverb of “ Do not oveiioad the 
guitar, of what imporUtnee is the difference of willing horse,” is of the same family as the 
peifume letieeen the laseras and the vanilla f” 'above, and may be regarded as a preliminary 
(Chinese.) 1'he “ laseros’l is the most beau- caution. 

tiftil species of mushroom. How exquisitely “ Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixlnrd 
, Chinese is the suggestion of refined luxuiy dementiueT (Seneca.) No gi’eat genius with- 
" alid ilelicatc discrinunatiott ! The peculiarities out a certain degree of in.aauea8. Tliis is Just 
of delicious perfumes’ can only be rightly ap- the kind of saying which pleases common- 
preoiated by the aid of romantic music. place people, who thus escape the uneasy 

‘^Appearances are deed fid." (Chinese.) sense which superiority so often gives to self- 

One is fairly surprised at tinding^lhese old love. That au mtense devotion to some 
fatniliar proverbs come from most remote special development, and the predominance of 
]>laces and times. The above one is accum- certain sjieciid faculties, are apt to produce 

* pauied in China by a little metaphysical corresponding chai-acleristics in the individusl, 
comment, which is deliciously Chinese. “ On is natural, and, perhaps incrilable; and in this 
o))cuiug my eyes, 1 see very well th.at he is sense, we suppose, (hat a certain (or, rather, 
not me. But, on starting from sleep, the an uncertain) degree of what ordinary people 
question is often asked, ‘ Wlio am I, myself? ’ ” mistook for niadue.ss was exhibited by 'Flomer 

“ One fool makes many." A jocular fellow .and Shakspeare, Michael Angelo and Rem- 
once laid a bet that he would assemble a large brandt, Bacou and Ooetbe ; but it does not 
ci’owd in the streets of London in ten minutes, appear in their works. Wo prefer a better 
^ who should all gaze at nothing, and inquire term—inspiration. 

* etirnestly about it. Accordingly he slopped 


If is the lak featker OifOt NreaJ» the camd's. 


abruptly in Holborn, .-ind pointed with one PIPE-CLAY AND CLAY PIPES. 

huger just over a chininey-pot, following the _ 

lip of hia finger, with his eyes, most intently. I have an eccentric friend, whom I meet . 
In the course of five piinuMs he had set a ocuasioually. Ha cannot bo said to have an 
dozen people looking, in the sanio direction, inquiring tuiii of mind, or usually to busy 
.and these’(Jozeu acting upon tbe minds ot himself with the science of industrial economy, 
passers-byliproduced a crowd of fifty or sixty Babbage is an unknown writer \o'him; and 
jieoplo within five minutes more, all looking he has not yet contrived to “jget up” any 
up, and inquiring of each other what it was. interestinthei'ecentEeportsonHerMajesty^s. 
The same thing applies in politic^'in litera- Ciistomsis Li fact, I should not be suiprisen if 
ture, in the fine Mts, in trade, in fashion, he never opened the interesting volumes in 
Blit does the ooiiYtrse hold ? Does one wise question, lie a man with; an active mindi 
man tq^ke many 1 Certainly -not j but his nevertheless; but this aotii^ltvi's expended} aa 
influence Is pretty sure at some time or other, a inle, in ecoentijic pursaita He has one con- 
to render many less foolish than they other- firmed antipathy—be hates a puipose. Since 
wise would be, and to sow the seeds of future he heard that 1 had written a paper on the 
‘vri^mn in a few. wrohgs of factory cJiildrfin, he hhs treated mo 

“Mw’ auf Dfne Giinse Acht, wenn ifer ,jHrith marked coolness. Yet be is a man with 
den, Pfarrer mUKht;" when tlie fox au excellent heart. Let me at onoe'give the' 
turas'pf^her, take care of your ge^. Most key to hia character. Most people Have one 
pec^& Wwqdo this, but the difliculty is to serious object in life, therjfbreneis opposed' 
know.^f fox in hie various disguises. He is to all serious objects. lately,.,.! met him 
seldoru' llOTnd,out till too late. walking briskly ou his way Somewa^d, and I 

Birds of ^ father flocJi together." This Is consented, to accompany liim.' Suddenly, he 
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remeitab^red that he mnst make a call before 
he enteriMi his chambers. 

This call led u« out of a great thoroughfare, 
through t«aor three narrow and dark streets 
to the door & dingy house. As we paused 
on the threidiold, my companion asked me if 
I had ever seen a tobacco- pipe manufactory. 
1 expressed my inexperience; and, having 
been cautioned a^iist sermons on what I was 
about to see, fmlowed my eccentric friend 
down a dark passage, which terminated in a 
very dirty and a very dark warehouse, A 
few samples of tobacco-pipes lay upon a 
counter, and one side of the warehouse was 
skirted with drawers full of “yards of clay” 
—^my eccentric friend’s ordinary expression 
when alluding to his pipes. In a dark corner, 
a strong man was savagely punching huge 
blocks of clay with a heavy woodeji bar; in 
another comer lay a huge pile of cla^^ -blocks 
in the rough state—apparently a he.ap of dirt, 
of little use to anylwdy. A mild woman—^tbe 
wife of thd manufactumr—showed us about 
with a cheerful manner. My friend, who took 
an evident interest in all the processes we 
witnessed, still contrived to maintain his 
eccentric habit, by continually expressing his 
unconcern. As we looked at the skilful action 
of the workmen’s lingers, my friend allowed 
that they played tl>o fiddle well, but added 
, that they could ovij/ play the liddle. How¬ 
ever, I left him to pursue his eccentric way, 
and wandered about with unfeigned curiosity. 

Turning from the muscular fellow who was 
1>eatiug the .rough clay with the wooden bar, 
and moistening it, that it might yield to the 
pressure of tlie mould, I suddenly saw a black 
gaping iDoutli befoi’e me, that seemed to be 
in the agony of swallowing a dense stack of 
tobacco-^pes; this, .1 learned, was the pipe- 
kihi; Tue pipes were arranged in exact rows, 
and in vast quantities. I ventured to express 
my astonishment at the number of pipes in 
the capacious kiln; wheroinon the clay-beater 
paused from his labour, and, with a smile tliat 
expressed pity for my ignorance, declared that 
there was a mere liandful on the premises. 

“ There are a few still, up there,” he added, 
pointing to the roof of tlie wareliouse. 

1 fo%wed (the direction of his linger, and 
saw above me a roof of tobacco-pipes piled 
in regular rows on brackets. The number 
appeared incalculable, but the cls,y-beater 
contemptuously pronounced it inaigniticant. 
He uiiormod me that I miaht see “a few 
more,” if I woflpnave the grodness to go up 
stturs. My eoielAI^ friend vowed that the 
trouble was excea3ive~that dfir business was 
with tl^e pipes when they had tobacco in 
them, and not withsthe people who made, 
them; and, as he remarked (having had a 
sharp peenn^try altercation with the manu¬ 
facturer's wife), who' toojc particular care to 
charge a remunen^ve price for them. But 
;he mounted the |£ilir8, in spite of his objec¬ 
tions, and follow«t mo into tiie room where 
the wttered cluy of the beater below was 


undergoing other procesBea. Here .and there 
men seemed to be printinff off pipes—the 
aetion of their arms, sad riie movement of 
their presses nearly resembliBg those of hand- 
printmg. A pale woman sat m the; centre of 
the room with a counter before her, a|id two 
or three delicate tools; but TTe-wont past her 
at once to the muu who had a mound of foft 
grey clay before him. He was, wormng 
brimy. Jle first seised two lumps df clay, 
each of the average size of an apple, and 
having carelessly kneaded them' with his 
fiugers, seemed to throw them contemptuously 
upon the board before them. Then, with 
jtmms of his hand he rolled them sliarply Out 
on the board, leaving one end of cacti lump 
very thick, and producing, altogether, two clay 
tadpoles of a large size. These he took up, 
and placed with others in a row, ajl pressed 
and sticking together. The apparent uncon- 
cem and indifference with which the entire 
operation was performed struck us pnrtL- 
cularly. "When we had suifioiently noticcal 
the manufacture oj gigantic ta<lpole8, we 
crossed the room to an opposite bench where 
a man was working rapidly. Hero we found 
a confused heap of clay tadpoles, ready to 
be ran through and burnt into seemly 
pipes. 

We watched the operations of the secoml 
skilled labourer With intense interest. First, 
with a weary air he took up a bundle of 
limp clay tadpoles, and threw them down close 
beside him. He then took a fine steel rod in 
his left hand, and seizing a tadfiole, drew its 
long slender tail on to the rod. This operation 
was so dexteiMusly performed, that the rod 
never protruded the least to the riglit or to 
the left, but was kept, by the fine touch of the 
right-hand fingers, exactly in the centre of the 
lulie. The spitted tadpole was then laid flat 
in the lower half of the metal pipe mould; 
the upper part was pulled down over it, and 
then pressed. On lifting the mould from the 
press, the workman quickly cut away the 
superfiaons clay that stood up beyond tlie 
bowl, opened the mould, and disclo-sed, to the 
undisguised admiration even of my eccentric 
friend, the graceful flow of his usual “yard 
of clay.” But it was not yet ready, for 
smoking ; very far from it. 

It was still a damp, leaden grey pipe, with 
two broad seams of clay projecting from it, 
throughout its entire len^. It was ragged 
too. On these deffcieneics my friend began 
to offer a few pungent ramarks; wh^ the 
workman iuterrapted ium by pointing towards 
an iuduatrious woman, who «eeme4 tq be in a 
desperate huriy; yet she vtes not a# all^ ex¬ 
cited. My friend suggested that steam must 
be circulating in her nimble fingers, instead 
of blood. She smiled at Hie pkimntry; and 
said meekly' enough^ that: it was custom. . She 
was os claiusyosl should'be when she began: 
—but long, long day* of experience,—there, 
sitting before tTiat board, and entting inces¬ 
santly those seams that curl so neatly off the 
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pipes, give tliat dexterity, and it is gross he wanted at a very low price indeed, 
weu^ perhaps severely, paid for. THw work- It was only when the workman paused, for 


weU^ perhaps severely, mid tor. Ti» work- It was only when the workman par 
woman wears a seriouu^ dull face generally.. Jt the iiiat time, from bis wor|^ to discusa the 
struck me, as I watch^ the r^j^tion m .l^r beauties of various pipes, that.-my pdend felt 
movements, that in their dreadful monotony himself quite at home in the manu^ctory, 
there must be a deadening influence Ujpon tlie Hereupon, the workman ^aoed a variety of 
mind iuid lieart: 1 even thought tmt she pip« in juxtarpoution, and began to of 
must find it a relief now and then to break a th^ re wive excelleaciea and beauties with 
pipe, or drop one of the glistening steel rods, tke t^t of an artist. This man was not 
First, slie took up one of the rough pipes, and wiSiouk a shrewd sense of art; he had his 
with a sharp steel instrument, smoothed all ideal of a tobacco-pipe, as the political 
tlie rough clay about the bowl. Then she dreamer has his ideal of a model state, or a 
smoothed the stem with a fliit instrument— sculptor of his ideal beanty. He bod shrewd 
then she cut the mouth-piece even. Having unanswerable reasons for a certmn rouudness 
thus rapidly travelled over the moulder’s in tlie bqwl; his eye wandered critically 
work, she withdrew tho fine steel rod from the down the graceful bend of the tube, aud his 


tube, blew down the pipe to assure heraelftliat hand tested nicely the finish of the sur&ce. 
the air passed from the bowl to the mouth- Uis skill lay, certainly, only in the matiu- 
piece, and then carefully added it to a row, facture of tobacco-pipes; W, still, hereiu 
placed upAn a frame beside her. Tlie finished his mind was active, and his taste was cul- 
pipe was hardly deposited in its place before tivated. 

Muotber was in her hands, and in rapid process “ What would become of you if smoking 
towards completion. ^ • were put down by Act of Parliament ? ” my 

A roaring fire crackled in the grate, and friend asked, with a sarcastic air. But the 
tlie heat of the atmosphere was oppres- man was a match even for the practised 
sive. Above were more endless rows and eccentricity of my companion, 
galleries of pipes, waiting to be baked, and in “ Why, sir,” said the man, “most likely more 
a fair way, X thought, of undergoing that siiaffwould be consumed instead, aud I should 
proTOss where they lay. I couhl hear the dull, shut up the kiln, and take to making snufif- 
heavy sounds of the clay-beater’s weapon be- boxes.’' 

low, and in the room the incessant click of My friend was silenced; aud, as we wtdked 
the closing inoult^. The workmen were away from the manufactory, down.the dark 
pnuul to Aow their dexterity, ns they well narrow streets, he allowed, in a whisjier, that 
might be. Our friend in the farther comer, there was wisdom in the pipeniakcr’s answer, 
as he talked pleasantly to us on various sub- And then he began to make calculations as 
jects, still carelessly marie his clay tadpoles ; to Low many people flourish in every country 
tlie woman never paused from her rapid work on the bad habits and vices of their fellow- 
when she exchanged occasional sentences with citizens. He wove a chain of terrible length, 
a boy who stood near her; and the wife of to show bow many men were interested in 
the manufimturer surveyed the busy scene the drunkenness of the country. A man reeled 
with sparkling eyes. ^ past us in the imbecile, singing stage of the 

I thought once or twice of the damp clay vice.' “That man,” said my eecentnc.'Mend, 
streaming about these workpeople; and of “ has done the state some service tci-night. 
the hard, stem work going on to provide re- Ho has been helping to swell the Excise 
ceptocles for lazy men's tobacco. Pipe-clay returns ; presently he will create a diaturb- 
seemed to force itself everywhere ; about the ance ; a policeman will gallantly walk him off 
rafoere, on the benches, on tlie floor, in tho to the station-house, and be promoted; his 
walls. My friend’s curiosity was soon satisfied; hat will be brok^, to tlie great advantage of 
for bis anxiety to avoid contact with the raw a liatter ; his shirt front will be tom, to the 
material of his favourite manufactured article, benefit of some poor, lone sep^tress; and 
droveWeryotber consideration from his mind, there, he has broken his yard m cky; to the 
He vowed that he did not wish to appear in advantoge of the mnnufoctory We have just 
the etreets of London in the guise of a miller left. Delirium tremens will come at iMt; 
—that, generally, he preferred a black coat to and wit* it a rargeon; and, with the surgemi. 


—that, generally, he preferred a black coat to and wit* it a rargeon; and, with the surgemi, 
a piebald one, -and that not being a military herbs which are now growing under Idle 
man, the less pipe-clay he took away in the nap burning hept t»f Indian Si^rar Thus my 
of luB'’d[otheB, tlie better. But I had one or eccentric friend ran 0Dj.'-=ts4l I <lid not in- 
two questions to put to the tadpole-makejr;— temipt him; for, in his words, I detected 


that a workman, “keeping to it” twelve according to my friend,—^lying. all white as 
lio.u|^cau make “four gross and a half” of snow before us, trimmed, I knew, by the 

serious, nimble-fingered ^womaii we had seen 


. My was struck with tliis astonishing at her work. And shells at it now, still 
fact-; and* fortliwith, began to- prove from cutting the seams off, and,flowing down tho 
this assortion that he ought to have the half-1 tubes ! 


ruMliM M tk« oamt ICo-M. Welhnfion Street KsHh. Struii. Fetoted hr Baensstr ft Zeuii, irkIteMmn, LddSwi. 
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SETTEE TIES THAN BED Tp*E TIES. 

A VERT old friend of mine, and—according 
to the beet sense of the word—one of the moat 
i-espectable men with whom 1 have the plea¬ 
sure of au' acquaintance, is Mr. Eichnrd 
Deiver. Mr. Delvor is excelled by no man in 
his iMuasli in the digging of a sower, or dia- 
wctiug out the g!U)-pipea of a district. Maggie, 
his wife, has throe little boys,- to whom she 
used to pay such motherly attention, that 
their experience in puddles was inferior to 
that of all the otlier children in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. All the money that he eai’iied, 
except the value of a little beer, used to be 
duly brought by Mr. Doivcr for dejiosit in 
the household purse; and Maggie was to him 
a prudent Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Neverthcl.Ms, thei-o were no shillings to spare, 
ami in bad weather there was always debt 
contracted at the greengrocer’s, to be paid off 
\iyh(ni the mended. 

Mi> BjNer and his wife hi-id never been 
v.f^deblcd to fheir parish for assistance; but 
both lofHced with a misgiving and a sense 
bf iWefet the relieving officer whenever he 
wejft'hyi' Dick might IMl sick, or ago would 
cuhie,-aud with age loss of independence. 

One day, about a twelvemonth since, Dick, 
on • his way to work, met the two sous of 
Widow Broad, in charge of a policeman. Jack 
Bro:td hod been a eoulheavcr, a steady man, 
and Dick had very lately been a moumei;; at 
liis ffiueral. He left no will, nor money to 
^ iflspose of; and his wife, compelled to labour 
’'fbr the cliHdseii's bread, liad not the necessary 
Irisure left to keep them out of evil company. 
Dick^s heart ached for the little Broads, and 
then his head turned to the little Debfers, and 
hu ^icy painted his own Maggie left without 
him, afw he Wl been sufiocated in a foul 
drain~whicb ll^t occur a cimilar fate 
had occurred,vnoc^long aga to one of his 
acquaintance. “ I wish that 1 could see my 
way before me,” Dick began to ponder to 
liiniaelf; 'and in tie like spirit pondered 
^M.-iggie with him, when jie told her that the 
^ittlo Broads were stot to prison. While 
(i tlieir thoughts were pi^nfully excited in this 
manner, a friend theirs, who was about to 
emigrate, iufvfsc^ into their minds, by his 
lioperul talk, a 'vAsh to follow iiis example. 

Very soon after this wish was formed, Didk 


[Prick itL 


was a truant from his work one day. Hewtis 
off to Park Street, Westminster, to see the 
Emigration Commissioners. 

If red tape were a plant, the Park Street 
office would carry off a medal at a flower 
show. Dick, who is'a rough-looking fellow, 
had considerable diflicqlty—to begin with—iu 
passing the porter. He waited a wJiolc tuoru- 
iiig patiently, and then he saw a clerk, who 
asked two or three,questions, iu a way that 
made him feel very uncomfortable, then gave 
bim a paper to fill np, and said “Call again.’’ 

The mper—art Mr. Delvcr said to mo, wliUe 
telling Tiis own stoiy, (he was then sitting on 
the ti-ough of the pump, in my back-yard, where 
ho was engaged upon a little gas-pipe busuieas), 
—wart a puzzler. 

There was one question iu 'it that he did 
not like putting to his Maggie at all; and 
then, as to the certificate of baptism, why, he 
did not exactly know where lie was born ; it 
was in some village in the north, when his 
parents were tramping for work. A general 
consultation of the whole court could not he1}> 
Dick out of his difficulty ; even the'cohblcr, 
who was the leading politician, pronounced it 
a Government mystification. 

Dick went up again to Park Street, and 
spent another day there, but his turn did 
not come. This was expensive; the two days 
cost him six shillings worth of wages. But 
he had courage enough to t^ his fortune a 
third time, and after waiting from ten in the 
moming until only .half-past two, he was at 
length ushered into the awful presence of the 
Board. , 

Was he an agricultaral labourer ? No. 
Nor a gardenei’ ? No ; just a town labourer f 
never saw a plough in his life; was mmrried ; 
had three sm^i children: youngest tlp-co 
year old.—^Was he going to work for wages 1 
Of course he was, but not longer Aau bo 
could help y ho|)ed to get hold of a bin of land 
(according as he was told) in a few years. 
After a little consultation, Dick Vraa'lnfqrmcd 
that he was not considered eultable. 

This adventure rather damped him; still, 
like most people who have only one idea at a 
time and who hold that stiifeoomi}’, he cou- 
tinued to spell out or attend to everything 
aliont emigration, until one Sunday he ivad 
in the weekly newspa^r about a Mrs. 
Chisliolm, who waS wiuing to see poor people 
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of ad evening. Accordingly, one Monday There wan something about the lady’s 
evening, after his wife had made him tidy to .way—continued Mr. Ddver, as he told me 
bar heart’s content, Diek walked ofl^ mth his story—that, made my .wife nudge me, 

Maggie on his arm, to Cresce]^, and we pulled out a couple of shiHings, and 

Islington. put down our names, Bless your^ hejpt, sir, 

There, not n surly porter, but an old I’ve,been aditferent man ever since'; Says 
woman of a homely appearance, <mened the the lady to me, “You need not 'waste any 
door, and directed him up. a remarkably nar- time while you’re staying until you can 
i-ow passage into a smaU room, :fitted like a pay the money. You can lecrn to write and 
school, with benches’, and a , tier of broad to measure your own work. When you go 
I shelves in one corner, which he was told digging wells in AustiuUa, you will find it a 

i formed an exact Qopy of the berths or beds capital thing to be able td make out your 

on board Mrs. Chisnolm’s 8li{]>s. Dick was own bill and measure your own work. There’s 
' early; only a foW peofile had assembled; a roan up^^^airs that will teach you, I’m 
|! he got into conversation witli his neighbour, sure. Ws, jdl help each other in this Society.” 

I; a pale thin young man, who was emigrating So she calls him down flie’s an engineer) by 

I to be a shepherd, because he was not able to the name of Hler,—and he has given me a 
stand the work of a white-lead factory. He lesson twice a-week ever since. Besides 

liad read a great deal in books, and told which, my Maggie has made shirts for him, 

Dick all about Australia. Mrs. Delver bad and seen to bis things, for he’s a bachelor, 
in the mean time been chatting with a stout, and-liLs sweetheart is in service. I’ve a 
comfortable widow woman, with a rosy matter of eight pound laid by, now, and can 
daughter of fifteen. These were going out to pay five sliillings a-week, most weeks; and I 
join the widow’s son, tvho bad been five years oegin to cipher pretty well. Bless you, I’m a 
'gone, and had sent home twenty pounds to pay different man! Tiie relieving ofiBcer, the other 
their passage. Pi esently, the proceedings were day, stared and looked back when he passed 
commciuied by Mrs. Chisholm, who read a few me. Oh! said I to myself, you may look. It’s 
letters from Australia, and then answered me. No more touching of hats.' I can lock 
several questions put by the comp.my. A straight in the face of any man. So, th.anks, 
genUeiuan, who seemed to know all about 1 say, to Mrs. Chisholm ! 
it, then gave a short plain account of the This name is in very many humble homes 
colony. Dick Delver found himself among a household word. Let ns know, now, a little 
a roomful of people, all of his own miua, more of the Society with which it is honorably 
! some of his own sort, many about to connected. 

i join relations; and in the course of an hour Founded, or rather brought before the 
I' he learned more about emigration and Aus- English world, in May, 1860, it has so far , 
' tralia, from conversation and real letters, than acquired the confidence of the emigrating 
; he could have learned in any other way in a classes of the working order, that two thou- 
I twelvemonth. sand have become members of it, p.ayirig from 

I After the meeting was over, and when the one shillmg and sixpence to ten shillings 
I people had settled all their private business a week. The fimt ship, the Stains Castm, 
among themselves (of which they seemed to was despatched on the 28th September, 1850. 

I have a great deal), ,X)ick went down stairs It contained two hundred and thirty-three 
' with his wife, and saw the lady herself. passengers, among which thoi'e were ten wives 

j He told her he had made up his mind to go, going to husbands, and twenty childjreu trar 

I . and that he thought of aricing the parish to veJJmg to‘ parents. The two hundred and 
; give him some assistanoS. “The parish! ” tKirty-three persons judd by instalments, to- 
■ said the lady; “pray, how tail are vou?” ward theii'own passage, one thbusiuid four 
! “ Why, six foot and a inch.”—“'And w'hat do hundred and three poumls; and sqpie of them 
!i you weigh I” “ Why,about thirteen stone.” received loans, varving fifom” one to six 
: —“ I suppose you coma work at a pinch, for a pounds. The Blundell saued with two hundred 
day and a night too^ if you w^ere well paid 1 ” sixty possengei-s, who paid one thousand 
“ Well I have done itafore now.”—“ And you nine hdhdred and forty-two pounds, and re- 
eould fight a bit, I suppose, if it were needed 1” ceived loans of from one to four poupds pjer 
“ WcU, I an’t ‘}ne fur quarrelling, but I esp head. Tlie Athcmiaii sailed^ilh two hundred 
stand up for myselfi If anybody gives me and sixty-eight passenpesf^^who pmd two 
au^hink onpleasant, I give It of him back.” thousand and nsnety-two pounds, and received 
—^‘Well,” said the laefy ; “a stouf^ hard- an average loan of two pounds per head. The 
j ’^rking man like you, who can earn from Mamer sailed on the^^^ 26th February, -with 
I sixteen to twenty-four riiilUngs a-week, ought about two hundred and eighty passengers, 
i to be ashamed to count upon the poor-rates. These emigrants have been coUected by the 
! If you really want to emigrate, ydu must put exertions or a lady, living in a small house,' 

' by Bometbiug every weM, until you have rented at some tfiirty pounds iv-year, in an 
I enough to pay the passage-money. If at the obscure street, at Isungton,, with one paid 
' lost you sihoiud be short by a few pounds, per- clerk, and one old womai^ at four slilllin^ 

I haps tl»^ Society will lend them yon; but first a-week, to open the ddqr. The letters, m 
see wh« you cam do for yoUrself.” answer .to the inquiries of taiigrauts, have 

1 . . 
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cost aliQut one poaud a-woek for ninety 
Weeks; 911 tW,last week of January, eighty 
Jeters Msere rtioeived in a day. The whole 
ej^neeshnclading four public me^itiga, 
aad twenty-four group nieefings—have been 
Under three hund^d munds. 

This success—founded on such small peeu.- 
ulary means—^is due neither to chance uoi: to 
patronage. It has been attained, in spite .of 

g reat' opposition, by working the following 
otails of a plan, the result oflong ex^rieuce. 
Eveiy Monday evening, at ei^t o'clock, a 
“ Group Meeting” is held, whicli ;wrBons who 
are interested personally in th^^guestion of 
emigi'ation may attend. This meeting is a 
real convertaizione; there are almost nlways 
some persons present who have relations in 
Australia, with whom tliey are iu correspou- 
<lence ; the strangers get mto covversatiou 
with the older members ; letters from Aus¬ 
tralia are handed raund ; the wives establish 
confidence ; and, in an easy manner, a gre.at 
deal ofL useful information is exchanged. 
The fosRtel part of the bu.sines 3 consists in 
the reading of any now regulations ; iu reports 
of |«'ogres 3 concerning a new ship; in the 
introduction of new members to tiie groups, 
and in afiimling in a conversational tone 
any practical information needed. Sometimes 
Australians attend. A man who went out 
as a labourer, and has returned rich enough 
to take back with him some relations, gives 
the result of his experience ; or some com¬ 
petent person gives a candid account of tbe 
pleasures and pains of an euiigraut's life. 
A stranger, who after this meeting may 
desire to join, enters his name, and full de¬ 
scription of fiunily, trade, and so forth, 
iu a s^all office below : stating what sum 
he can afford to pay weekly; he produces 
a certificate of chanicter, and pays a sliilHng 
registration fee. He then presents himself 
to the next meet^g os a candidate to 
join a, group, A group consists of not less 
than three fiuailies, or more than eight. 
Before a strangei’ can be admitted ipto a 

f roup, he must satisfy the members of it that 
e is, in morals aiffi temper, a desirable asso¬ 
ciate. Theaheads of gix>u{>s make these in- 
ijuiries for themselves in workr^ops, clubs, 
and other sources of impartial information. 
Efich group undertakes to act fo%the pro¬ 
tection of such number of' eingle' girls and 
young chndren.e/'may he assigned to it, and 
enters into aV^emu pledge* to this pur^rt; 
and also nudn't^s jointlv to a fine of 
ten sMlUugs for each defaulter. On an ap¬ 
pointed day the husbands in each group 
meet and produce tKeir mairiage certificates; 
after whim they proceed to settl^ by lot or 
olherwisd, the ttisa in ^ich each man shall 
act as captain of ihe m^ on board sliip: each 
taking, the duty oi]^hinuelf for a fixed number 
of w<As. ' ^ , 

The men ofibft ^nps also elect, each, one to 
form three committees on board ship. One of 
these is the "Mess Gohmilttee,” wntch under¬ 


takes to see that ’the provisions are of the 
weight and quality provided by the Society, 
and to ropreseat in a respectful manner any 
oai^of .complaiiat to the Captajn or Surgeon. 
This committee also arbitrates in case of a 
dispute among the emigrants themselves. 
The .other two contmlttees in this trio, ai’e, 
one for the dept^ment of lusti-uctioiq and 
the other of Public Amusement. 

Ihe Monday night Group Meetings enable 
all these persons to become acquainted with 
each other; they go on board sliip a body of 
pai’tners, an active and compact assocaatioh. 

Many impoitant and economical anange- 
ments have iceen made at these Group Meet¬ 
ings, On one occasion, three families living 
iu three separate lod^ugs agreed to take 
a small house between them for the six 
months that would elapBe until they emigrated. 
By this arrangement they of course uiiule a 
considerable saving; afterwards, when iu 
[ their new house, they arranged tliat one 
mother should stay at home and look utter 
all the children, while the other two went 
out to wash and char. 

A tailor, a shoemaker, and a carpenter 
benefited at once themselves and a number of 
groups, by making chests, boots, and clothes, 
on shore and on board, at very reasonable 
rates. So tar, the business of the Asaodatiou 
is chiefly done by the emigrants thomselvas. 
When about two huudx-ed individvluls b.ave 
paicl^ in weekly instalments, two-tliirds of tite 
passage-money, tbe Society has to consider to 
whom and to what amount it will ailvaiice 
loans'. The. Society has never had, during the 
two years of its existehoo, more tliau two 
thousand pounds at its disfiosal. It has never 
been a fashionable Society, although It has 
rsBoived the countenance and aid of'the active 
philauthrupy of such men as the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Mr. Sidney Herbert, and of 
a thorough man of business, Mr. Tidd I'ratt. 
The loans, which nevei- exceed one-third of 
the passage-money, are for two years, and 
are charged with a fee of ten shillings, 
payable in tbe last instalment, in lieu of 
interest. A'hese loans are only made to 
people cap^le of earning their own living 
by the labour of their hands. The emigrants 
sent out by the first vessel have alreiwly 
begun to repay their loans ; those settled, in 
or near Adelaide having commenced repaying* 
by weekly instalments. 

After the distiibutiou of the loans 1 b settled, 
tbe next business is the hiring of't sliip to 
make the voyage to Austi'alia. Society 
requires a ship of the best description, or, as 
it is termed technically,-A I, on* Lloyd’s 
Begister. It gives ten per o«nt. more space 
to the passengers than the Government 
Iknigratiou ships. It supplies provisions of 
a superior quality. It permits uie emigrant 
to have in ^re, foi; use in journeys up the 
country, any portion Which he may not have 
consumed, l^ia, ,on 'an avenme, will amount 
to ffxou fifteen to twenty-One days’ provisioas 
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of meat, and flour, or biacuit, with, other 
oomforte. To secure to tiie bis,duo 

allowance, a system of checks^ or^ekots, eor- 
resjioudin^ to each week’s.alLowauoe, has beeu 
intruiiuccu. 

The whole sliip is at^,tliQ, disposal of the 
emigrants; all are on au equality; there is 
lie sacred quarter-deck^ All the berths are 
enclosed witliiu doors, irith fix«l Venetian 
hliuds ; each family, in fact, having its little 
closet to sleep in. In Goveniinent ships, 
husbands, wives, and children sleep publicly 
in open bertha,. Improvements in ventUatiou 
and' tlie supply of water m-e important 
features of the arrangements; in fact, each 
ship is an improvement on the last, because 
experience Ic^s slowly to the pi'oduction 
of a model system of ship-Ming and vie-, 
tuidling. 

The career of the originator ,of this plan, 
as a. coloniser, may be biieliy told. In 1839-40, 
she arrived in Sydney from India with her 
husband, a .captain in Madras Native 
In&iitiy, on .sick leave, and with her children. 

At that time the discontinuance of trans¬ 
portation, and the manumission by lajise of 
time of assigned prisonei's, had rendered it 
nccessaiy for the pastoral proprietors, or 
'* s(]uatters,” to replace the unpaid prisoners 
by paid eini,<n'ants or- freod-raeu. Tt was an 
ejMch of rapid transition from slave labour 
to free labour. Employers who had^been 
accustomed to exercise almost uncontrolled 
authority over servants to whom they iniid 
no wages, or a mere voluntary trifle, and 
whose eventual liberty depended on their 
masters' reports, were feverishly impatient 
w hen obUged to deal with free sei-vants, who 
cliiiined to make contracts for food and wage.s, 
anil to enforce them; servants who coaid 
leave a master with whom they were not 
content, and whom no magistrate could.order 
to 1)0 flogged. Even before the abolition of 
assignment, tbe rapid iucrease of flocks and 
kcnls bad caused a cry for labour. This 
change, and the land speculations mentioned in 
“ Thi ce Epoclis of Colonisation,” raised wages 
to famine price. Under the ^itemeot of 
these high wages, the large sums obtained 
from Uie sale of land were devoted to the^ 
iniporlaliou of emigrants on what was called 
the Bounty System. The Crimpiim System 
• would have been a better term. Parties in 
England, Irplaud, and Scotland, Iw enmloyiug 
agents^ and pubHsbing hftud-bills after the 
model of Mr. JRecruiting Sergeant Kite, col- 
■ leoted ship-loads of emigrants. These xrn 
.jiwtUng in Sydney hod to pass the examina¬ 
tion ot a board, for each that passed, the 
sMppers were to receive a bounty of some 
(twenty pounds. The result was organised 
fraui^ perjury, cruelty, and bribery. Gi«at 
numbers - of' unsuitable' persons were intro¬ 
duced, and the female emigrants included the 
refuse of .oar Maport towns. The treatnmnt 
of the, emigpjtnts on board ship was often i 
sbiuneful, and ill tbe highest degi-ee immoral. I 


The whole nstem, from l^umi!bj^'^|ti^;^hd, 
festered with abuses. , ' 'i: 

The emigrants began td arrire’aitt 
just at a time when the wealthy tdasses ^iiKrt 
suffering from, ^eir imprudent land sj^cu- 
latiouk Tb« Governor desired to worry'tbh 
sq^uatters Into buying lap^-^the sqqattei-s 
Wished to worry the Governor, and drive 
down wages fjo an European leveL. The slave¬ 
owner feeling was still strong In idL 

Sydney was filled with enugrants unhired, 
e^iccially young womem many of them itout 
girls, unfitted for town nfe, tbowh invaluable 
lu the country, and very suitable to be tbe 
wives of shepherds and stockmen. There 
were also a number of young women of. edu¬ 
cation, who, without some care and gaining, 
were fit for neither town service nor country 
work, j\, great number of mecbauics were 
employed on Government wages iti executing 
Government work—of course, a fictitious 
labour test. Large families were lodged iu 
tents drawing Government rations and ex¬ 
tremely well contented to do nothii» , 

Mrs. Chisholm, from the time of her arriv.al, 
bad been busy iu teaching the most, willing 
and ignorant of tbe unemployed emigrants 
how to help themselves. Thus she acquired 
a large amount of confidence among the 
working classes. She determined to save the 
young women who were endangered by want 
of protection and em]fioynient. So resolved, 
she offered to manage, gratuitously, a 
“ Home,” in which single women should l)o 
lodged, juid provided with situations through 
a “Register,” if Governmeut would give a 
building for the purpose. After a long and 
obst'maie struggle, in which the jealousies of 
many parties, and the decided opposition of 
the Red Tapery of the Emmration department, 
had to be overcome, the Governor ^ve up a 
store-room, infested with rats, for the lady’s 
bedi'oom, and a sort u^jj^Tack for tbe woynen, 
oil receipt of a guar^tee that the Govern¬ 
ment should incur no expense. The' Home 
was filled, the Register opened, hundreds of 
frifflidless gbls found protectiofl, and went 
from the Home to situatfons. 

But one depOt for a colony cjfteiadlng into 
the pastures, or Bush, many hiindred miles, 
was insufficient. A correspondence wasoponed 
with th^ interior; the want of servants was 
ascertained; and, when there was a difficulty) 
about tlie means of sendin;^he girls, forward, 
the lady t<fok tfiem her8elvy<' her owfi risk,- 
for tbe cost of the steai!3nfiA.'.t. Six dej^dts,; 
were tbns establishM in the interior, under, 
the cbaige of clergymen,'and resj^ctanle re¬ 
sidents, e 

"While a provision Was thus attempted for 
tbe women, the discrete bf the mvn concen¬ 
trated in the towns cpntiimed great. A com¬ 
mittee of the Legislative Gottucil sat to cou- 
sider this distress, to<flc evi^|;nce, and'obtained 
a list of many tliouaand^dui: t>f employment. 
This list is still iti ^l#eiice. 

A public meetaulg italled upon tbe Gdonial 
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to employ these people upon 
puMe works. The scheme was iihen ^larged, 

■ a»di the*redsttation ofi&ce. esrt&dfed'to all 
seri'f^ts.* Juispates between master and man 
hayi^ occurred frequently, a simple legal 
form of agreement was prepared auffprinted. 
At hiring, wree copies were 

exscutM—one for master, one for man, 
and one for registration. After this pre¬ 
caution, out of 'some thousand agreements, 
only seven were the subject of dispute before 
a magistrate. To obtain employment^ it was 
necessary to ascertain, byletter,, what quantity 
of labour could be absorbed in the country. 
Tliis required extensive correspondence; so, 
in the next place, the privilege of franking 
letters in reference to the emigrants’ re¬ 
gistration office, was obtaiued-^much to the 
indignation of red tapists. 

The next problem to be solved was, how to 
send the people into the interior, where they 
were so much needed. The einigi’ants, espe¬ 
cially those who had families, timid through 
ignorance, shrunk from the journey. Mrs. 
Chisholm determined to lead them into the 
wilderness herself: she appealed for support 
through the papers to the settlers; they came 
forward nobly; drays, bullocks, flour, meat, 
tea, were placed at her (1is])osfil. She set out 
again and again with from three to eleven 
waggons ; the women and children, wHth the 
tired men, and their stores, in tlio drayS; 
the stout men walked. She sat on the lead¬ 
ing' waggon, or mounted her saddle-horse, 
and galloped o\it right and left to call at 
stations, and find out where there were situa¬ 
tions to bo fluid. She wrote to llie Syilney 
newspaper in 1842, "Iwish you would use 
. youx' interest to try to borrow a horse and 
covered cart for me; I require a cart to sleep 
in at night, .and carry the little children by day; 
I have a saddle-horse for my owji use. The 
j„wcivther is very chaugo.able, and 1 re((uire a 
covered cart to contuiue my exertions.” She 
afterwards used a light cai*t with a tandem, 
and carrietl a side-saddle, so as to be able to 
unharness and mount the leader when the 
road was too rough, or there was any hard 
work tp jie done. 

On the'first journey, with one hundred 
female emigrant, by steamer, to Maitland, 
in ihe Hunter district, no gentleman on board 
oflered avep a cup of tea; they thAight it an 
alisurd miasiqn, and feared to be associated 
with a faUiXT^** But tliatdeeling soon passed 
away in th^'‘/cig of energy and business- 
^ .like arrangements. At inas, they soon <»me 
-to j^efnse^to .^cept payment for accommoda¬ 
tion, and inmsted^on presenting provisions 
for the succeeiding day. Coach projaietors 
carried female emigyants without chai-ge, and 
every small setter was willing to aid her 
exertions with fiup]:^s of necessaries. The 
greater part of ^ue gurneys were, however, 
through thei,Bj|lsh, Tlie party was encambed 
at -night, and the suppey was cookci^ after 
antique jfashinn, in the o^n air. , 


Thus, with|B putting the Ooverumeut*to, 
any expertse,^8tro8S'wan hdt only reiiuivud 
from Sydney^ and reUef extended to some 
thousand people, bdt there was oiieued up 
an nuknowu, and apparently mexuaustiblc, 
demand for emigrants—especially far females 
—^among a class of setflers, whoBfrtwives ob¬ 
tained sei'vants, and whose sons obfetined 
wives. ^aidM this great benefit, the.abases 
of the emigration system were laid bare, q^a 
sweeping reform neTOssitated bypersojMdtwad 
written representations to the Governor^ , 
Council, and the Press. A notable example 
was set by the successful proseeution-ef the 
officers of an emigrant shi]^, guilty of atrobioils 
conduct to emigrants. 

On commencing the journeys into the ih- 
ffirior, Mrs, Chisholm di'uw up and printed a 
form., on a folio sheet, for obtainuig Volun¬ 
tary Information” from the small settlera. 
These foms contained a series of thirty-six 
questions in the margin, with a blank space 
for the answers; theq followed spaee for 
remarks by the clergyman of the district, liy 
the police magistrates, and by the adventurous 
traveller. The latter generally gave a descrip¬ 
tion of the furniture and stores, If any, of bacon, 
wheat, in the cottage of the settler. After 
the questions had lieen answered, each paper 
was endorsed with a number—the name of 
the settler; his birth-place ; county; Eng¬ 
lish, Irish, or Scotch; and district of New 
South Wales where living. 

Of these voluntary statements of the con¬ 
dition of the humoler thriving classes ot 
Australia, upwards of seven hundred were 
collected. The desks upon which they were 
written down were trunks of f roes just feUed, 
ploughshares, drays, luid the, tops of hats; 
and the^' W'ero written in every description 
of dwelling, ii-om the shepherd’s hut to tlie. 
squatter’s villa. 

These statemente proved the constantly 
increasing deiuaud for labou^ the want ot 
colonisation by families, the fertility of the 
soil, and the success of small leaseholders and 
fre^olders, in a oimmor which could not 
he ijontradicted. 

Thus, it will be seen, that between 1839 and 
1846, one person, with very moderate means, 
with no colonial rank or official influence, and 
in spite of the opposition which all new re¬ 
formers must encounter, succeeded in pro¬ 
tecting and providing for friendless female emi¬ 
grants ; in reforming the Bounty Emigration 
system; in removing the distress,of Aousauda 
of unemployed laboarers in Sydimyf^the list 
is still in existence^ with ihe nathq and trade 
of each); in estabii8hing*elbt^ IlibUsand souls 
chiefly in the idlerior^ atidih ' t^llecting an 
Invaluable body of evideshe hri Ihe rescurcea 
and oharacter df thd Setfderir'of New South 
Wales. '• ^ ' 

In 1846 this 1b% rit^Eriied with her husband 
tod family to Ehg^d. halving received on her. 
de^rtuife a tesrambuial of trifliig value, to 
which all parties in colony contributed,. 
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She was charged with two ,;J|pBioiiB; one 
from the ptisonei^ and the oMct from tlie 
emigrant population. . ' 

• Fifteen years previousljr, the prifloners had 
receded an oihcLal promise that, If Wddl-<on> 
diieted, they ehould have their wives sent 
out to them. In the first instance, the pro- 
nusc was performed; but'the objection then 
raised by the squatters, against wives and 
children Uvjing on their stations, put a stop 
to q measure of no less policy than justice. 

Among the emigrants were numbers who 
had been compelled, by the management of 
the agCnts of the.Migration Commissioners, 
to leave children hlemnd, to the extent of 
some hundreds, car^ for by their respective 
parishes. Armed with precise statements of 
the facts of these cases, the friendly missionary 
travelled, • day bv day, backwards and for¬ 
wards, in a hard snowy winter, between her 
lodgings and the Home Office, and the Emi¬ 
gration Commissioners’ Office, until, at length, 
the orders were given for the sending out of 
all these wives and childreui 

The idea of family colonisation naturally 
arose out of successful efforts for the re¬ 
union of families. ,^The Society started from 
a single sxvbjcct—a discontented Chartist oar- 
pontor, whose mother w.os in the work¬ 
house. lie was taught (and his wife with 
liiiLi) how to save two shillings and sixpence 
a-week, how to get his mother out of the 
workhouse, how to pay, with, the aid of a 
loan, tlieir passage to Australia. To ascer¬ 
tain whether self-supporting emigration could 
exi.st in the face of Government free passages, 
the crowds who, in 1848, the year of famine, 
besieged the EmigrationOommissioners’Office, 
were closely observed day after day. In 
time, a bmly of emigrants was collected; a 
/ew influential names of patrons and pro¬ 
moters were got together; and a little money 
was raised. Thus, then, it has come to pass, 
that since the scheme of family colonisation 
was announced, in May, 1860, by loans, 
varying from one to six pounds (averamng 
less than three pounds)—without any of^^the 
usual expensive machinery of Ooloicistng 
Societies—one thousand emigrants, of nar¬ 
row meahs and independent spirit, have been 
forwarded to Australia. 


A FORGOTTEN CELEBRITY. 

“ Ttu^aud chance,” as King Solomon says, 
“ happen to aliand tihis is peculiarly the 
case in the matter of fome and repntation. 
Many who have done much, and have enjoyed 
a.fine prospect of a name ihqt effiould survive 
th«m,AaTe scarcely earned an epitaph; whilst 
o^h 0 fS^:lw.amcre accident, have rolled luxu- 
rioi^y down to posterity, hke a fly on the 
chariot-wheels of another's reputation. “The- 
historic muse” is a very careless jade, and 
many names with which she has undertaken' 
to march dpwit to latest times, have been lost. 


by the way: like the stones in the legend that" 
fell through th^Dcvil’s aprem when he'yiws 
carrying them to build one of his bridges. 
The chTffonuiers of Uterature pick up these 
histories from time to time ; sometimes they. 
are valutdile, sumetimos only curious, alade- 
moiselle de Gournay’s story is a curiosity.' 

Marie de Jars, Demoiselle de Gonrnay, was 
bora at Paris In 156C. She was of a noble 
and ancient family ; her 4^er, at liis death, 
left what in those ckys was tt handsome for^ 
tune; bat Mademoiselle deGournay, his widow, 
hod on unfortunate mania for bulMing, which 
devoured it. When she took her place beside 
her husband in bis g^aTe,,8he left little hut 
mortgages behind her. 

Judging from the portraits prefixed to her 
works, Marie de Jars must in her youth have 
possessed some personal attractions, in spite 
of her detractors; her figure was of middle 
height, her face rather round than oval, but. 
with a pleasing expression, and adorned with 
a pair of large black eyes and a pretty little 
mouth. Her own account of herself, in a 
copy of verses, addressed to her Mend Made¬ 
moiselle de Ragny, is, that she was of a very 
lively and obliging disposition. That she was 
obliging and kind-hearted, many circumstances 
of her me could prove ; but for liveliness, we 
are inclined to tliink that she flattered lier- 
self: nothing c,an lie further removed from 
liveliness than her works—^they are pomj)- 
ou^ serious. 

Her father died when sho was very young, 
leaving five children: two older and two 
younger than Marie. Tlie chlest daughter 
m.oiTied; the sou entered the awny; and Marie 
the eldest of the remaining three, seems to 
have been left pretty much to follow her own 
derices. From licr earliest years she had a 
passion for reading, and showed a wonderful 
sagacity in the choice of books: her favourites 
were Amyot, Ronsard, and Montaigne; to 
these authors she afterwards added Racan.' 
She was so faithfully exclusive in her taste, 
that she never caied to read any others. It 
was in 1580 that Montaigne published the 
two first volumes of his Essays. Marie de 
Jars was scarcely fourteen when they fell 
accidentally in her way, and her admiration 
amounted to enthusiasm; she sent a friend to 
tell Montaigne, who was then in Paris, how 
much sheeadmired him, and the esteem in 
which she held his book. This proceeding 
from so young a.persoh, whsLwas moreover 
“fart demoiselle,’^ flattered -^a^ itaiane very 
sensibly. He w^i the vei^nSm day to pay 
a visit to Mademoiselle de Goumay; iier«on^“ 
versation and enthusiaam woo the heart of 
the philosopher. In thlir first iuterriew 
Montaigne offered her the affieotion of a father 
for a daughter, and Mademc^Ile de Gourpay 
proudly assumed the title of the adopted 
daughter of Montaigne; 'and ^ letter ad¬ 
dressed to him, Which is still Ao 1)0 seen, sho 
says,. ” that she feels as proud tif that title as 
she should bo to be oall^ the mother of tiie 
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Muses themselves.” This ftiendship never 
failed ot diminished; it w^a Idle beat thing 


posterity. But Marie de Jars became pos¬ 
sessed by the demon of wishing to become a 
diatinguiehed woman on her own account. 
To accomplish Uiis, she set to work to learn 
Greek and Jjatin^ and tliongh she brought 
more zeal than method to her studies, she 
worked with so nmeh perseverance as to 
obtain a good insight into both i^gua^s. 

Montaigne, in the next edition of Tiis Essays, 
added the following passage to the seventeenth 
chapter of the second, book:—“ I have taken 
a delight to publish in many places the hopes 
I have of Marie de Gournay de Jars, ray 
adopted daughter, beloved by mo with more 
than a ]>atern)d love, and treasured up in 
ray solitude and retirement as one of the test 
parts of my owu being. I have no regard to 
any thing in tiiis world but to her. If a man 
may presage from her youth, her soul will 
one day be capable of very great things j and 
t amongst others, of that perfection offrieiidsbip 
of which we <lo not re.'id that any of her sex 
could yet arrive atthe sincerity and solidity 
of her maimers are ah-eaxly sufficient for it; 
her affection towards me more than super- 
abimdant, and snch as that there is nothing 
more to be wished, if not that the apprehen¬ 
sion she has of ray end from the live ami fifty 
years I had reached when she knew me, might 
not so much afflict her. 

“ The judgment she matlc of my first Essays, 
being a woman so young, and in Ibis age, and 
alone in her order, place, and the notable ve¬ 
hemence with, whicli she loved and desireil 
me, iijiun the sole esteem she had of me 
before efrer she saw iny face, are things very 
worthy of consideration.” 

Any woman might justly have been proud 
of sucli a tribute, and one feels to like Moii- 
.taigne himself all the better for it. In 1588 
Montaigne went with Mademoisello de Gkinv' 
nay and her mother to their chfiteau at 
Gouruay-.sur-Aroude. and spent some time 
with them. 

In the year following she published her 
first bookj nailing it “ Proumenoir de M. de 
Montajgne,” Ste dedicated it to him, and 
sent a iiopy .to him at Bourdeaux, where he 
was then residing. That must have been a j 
very proud day for Marie ! This ” Prourae- 
noir ” was nof^ na its title might suggest, any j 


might perhaps have been interesting during 
the course of a walk, but which, set down 
upon. i)a]:)er, isdnsipid to a degree, and of an 
intermiimhle lenrth. MonteigUe is answer¬ 
able for the sin of bavjng encouraged her to 
write it, thus atying to the weary array ofj 
books that udbo^jy is affile to read. I 

A t her mother’s death, Mtuiemoiselle de 
Goumey did something much better; she 


took charge of her younger brother and sister, 
and adrainistete^ the affairs of tiie family 
(which, as we have said, Madame de Gouruay 
-bad left in great emWrasianent) with so 
much discreUon and judgment, that she 
redeemed.all the mortgages, paid, off aU the 
debts, and was in possesslsn of about two 
thousand pounds in mtfney. 

Montai^e died in 1692, at Bourdeaux. 
Enthusiastic aud devoted, Madeipoiselle de 
Gournay set off ns soon as she was informed 
of it, ■ and, providing herself with paM«i, 
crossed idnipst the whole kingdom of fYanee , 
alone, to visit his widow and daughtigr, to . 
console them as best she might—and to 
weep with them the loss they hjw sustained, 

Madame de Montaigne gave her the Essays, 
enriched with notes in her husband's hapd- 
writing, in oi-der that she might prepare a 
new and complete edition of them. This was 
a labour of love to Marie: she revised all the 
proofs, which wer^ executed with so much 
correctness, that she ,is well entitled to call 
it, as she does, “le bon etvieux exemplaire.” 
It remains tb this’day the principal edition 
as regards authenticity of text, aud one of 
the luiudsomest as regards typography. It 
appeared in 1595 (Paris,* Abel Langlier). 
Mademoiselle de Gournay wrote a preface, 
which is not without eloquence. She vigor¬ 
ously repels all the objections that had been 
raised against the work, and alludes to her 
adoption by Montaigne with genuine feeling. 
We translate the pas.sage :—“Remler, Imving 
the desire to make the best of myself to tlioe, 

I adorn myself with the noble title of this 
adoption. I have no other ornament, and I 
have a good right to call him my true father, 
from wliom all that is good or noble in my 
soul proceeds. The pareut to whom I owe 
my teing, and whom my evil fortune snatched 
from me in my infancy, was an excellent 
father, and a most virtuous and clever man—• 
and he would have felt less jealousy in seeing 
the second to whom I gave this title of father, 
tbsii he would have fwt pride in seeing the 
manner of man he was.” The good Indy’s 
style'Us of the most intractable to render into 
common language. 

With Montaigne’s death, the whole course 
of Mademoiselle de Gonmay’s life seemed to 
be arreste<l. Henceforth all her strength and 
enthusiasm were expended in keeping nerself 
exactly wh^ he haa left her. She resolutely 
set her face against all the improvements and 
innovations whiph were eveiy • dav being 
brought into the French language, which was 
making rapid progress ^ but M^emoiselle do 
Gournay believed that she had the end 
of all perfection when .Montajgne* died. 
Not only in her style of writinmffiut also in 
her mode of living, she ramainea obstinately 
stereot.'p'Sd after ^ fasluou of the sixteenth 
century, during, the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth. Whilst still young, she became a 
whimsical relic of a by-gone mode, a oaripa- 
ture out of date. She resided in Paris, whwe 
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there was at that time a n^nia for- play- above aUjas'heo&Bih the oat of sacli a'odlstreas 
! ing practical jok^ ; and Mademoieelle de as MademoiBelle'^'S 'Ooiiniay. If Mademoi- 
' Goumuy, with her pedautry aud pooafiarities, sellede Oooraay^Bd^beeii ycAing ajtd hemd- 
-was considered as lawfiil ^ume; many nn- some, no doubt, hVive been 

worthy tricks were played . «]^n her by as celebrated as'Lekbia’ii sparrow j as it was, 
i persons who, nevertheless, dreaded the ex- howeyiar, it oply shamd m the satires kud 
! })Iosions of her wrath, on'discovery, which caricatures that were made npon its mistress. 

on such occasions were of an emphatic sim-. Wlien Mademoiselle de Goornay renounced 
I plicity of speech, startling to modem ears, aldiemy, and began agaiU to busy herself in 
j: The word "hoaxing” was not then invented, literature, she unfortauat^y mixed herself 
j hnt tlie thing itself was well understood. A up in some oontroversy of tiie day where the 
! forged letter was written, puipdrting to ecuno Jesuits were in question ; we forget what 
from King James the First of England, re- side she took, but she brought down upon her- 
qnestiog Mademoiselle de Gournay to send self much abuse and scajidal $ among oilier 
I him Eer' portrait and her life. She fell into things, she was accusi^ of ^ving led an 
the snare, sat for her picture, and spent itregalar life, and of being even then " nne 
I KX weeks in lihrifeing her memoirs, which she femm gcdanle ! " This charge'distresaed her ■ 
actually sent to England—^whcrc, of course, greatly, and she appealed to a friend to write 
no one knew what to make of them. But her vindication, lie told her, by way of 
when Marshal Lavardin, who was the French consolation, tliat if she would publish her 
I , ambassador in England, returned to Paris, portrait, it would be more effectual than a 
I the parties who forged the letter did not fail dozen vindications 1 Poor Mademoiselle de 
to tell M-ademoiselle de Gournay that the Gournay had long since lost whatever good 
i King of England had spolreu most bigldv of looks she had possessed in early life, and her 
I her to tlie ambassador, and had shown him alchemical pureuits had ailded at least ten 
! her autograph, which occupied a distinguished years to her appearance. 

\ pl.aco in liis cabiiwt. As M. do Lavardin died In the midst of all the disagreeable cir- 
j jilinost directly alter his return, Mademoiselle cumstances of her lot, she was not without 
' lie Gournay ran no risk of being undeceived, some compensation. She kept up her rela- 
For a short time she abandoned literature tion with the family of Montaigne, and went 
and the lielles lettres to plunge into alchemy, on a Visit to them in Guyenne, where she re- 
ibr which she had a mania. Her friends mained fifteen months. In all her di 8 lressc.s, 
remonstrated in vain; they told her how i Mademoiselle Montaigne, and her daughter 
many other pcojile alchemy had ruined, but Mademoiselle de Gamaehes, never desciled 
she not the less persisted in flinging the her. There is n touching passage in one of [ 
remains of her fortune into the crucible, her works, in which tlie name of tlie " boiwie ' 

Like all who have been bewitched by this amye” is not mentioned. There is little doubt Ij 

science, Marie fancied that her exjiei-imeuts but that it refers to one of these ladies; it is >: 
were ax’rested by poverty at the moment of as follows: | 

Success. She retrenched in every way; in “If my condition be somewhat belt cr than j 

food, in clothing ; rwluced heraetf to barest could have been expected, from the miserable jj 
necessaries; and sat constantly with the remnant of fortune that remained tq me after , !i 
bellows in her hand, hanging over the smoke the quittance of all my debts, liabilities, and jl 
I of her furnace.' Of course, no gold rewarded losses, it is the assistance of a good friend, | 
her research, and she was at length absolutely who took pleasure to see me keep nji a decent 
I obliged to abandon her laboratory, and betake appearance, which is the cause of it.” i 

. liei'self afreiih to literature. As generous in Mademoiselle de Gournay silso brightened I 
adversity as she had been in prosjierity. Made- the dull realities of her existence with 
moiselle de Gournay was not hindered by her brilliant ideas of the fame she was laying < 
poverty^fimm adopting an orphan child, the up for herself with posterity—^Ifopes which 
daughter of Jamyn, the poe^ and friend of neither Mademoiselle Janiyn nor Fiallion 
Iluiisard. In the society of this young girl, were likely to damp. In I 82 I 6 , she pubUshed 
I and of a cat which she celebi-ated in verse, a collectiSa of her works, in prose and yerse, 
j Marie de Gournay allowed everything in the which she entitled “ L’Ombre de Mademoi- 
' world to chapge and progress os they might, selle de Gournayi^’ and sat in.>l^ retirement 
I fully piffsnaded that the glory of French exp»diing the rebound ofJiluwBenBation she 
literature had died with her adopted father, had no doubt of producing iwoughowj|^repe. 

I and tliat she had had the honour of burying it. The book was written in imi^oh of 
This c.at deserves a special mention, as it Mhntaigne’s “ Essa^ manner of sttb- 
a very noticeable animal in its day. It jects treated of, without any regard to ‘orddr 
rejoichd iu the name of PiftUion, and daring or arrangement; long dissm^tmns, rambling 
the twklyejfearsit lived witii MMenjoiselle de from topic to. to^c in every chapter, without 
Gotinwyi.u never once quitted the apartments any rule but her own caprice. It may fie 
of its iniatress to run with other cats upon imagined what advantage sach.p work would 
the ropfis' iMld gutters of the neighbouring give to those ditmosed to find matter for 
houses ; it was, in all respects, discreet and ridionle ; the sjant of mystification and love 
digpified) OP became a cat of quality, and [of hoaxing were not extinct. There, w^ , 
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a pitilcw olkpia of idle nien attaobed tO'^e 
'Court„imd circalatiag. iu society, wJio 
alwaj^^ tl|e watch tor yictims, at whose 
pense^y might make good stories, or whom! 
they might make .the subjects of a practical 
jest. Mademoiselle de Gouruay h.<td £men iato 
thehr snores years before, and she seemed a 
still mwe tempting victim now, A regular 
conspiracy of wickm .wits was fonued agcdnst 
the poor old womfm, who was then not much 
Under sixty years of age. He*' vanity had 
grown to enormous magnitude ; her credulity 
was in proportion; whilst her power of 
swallowing and dig<Mting any flattery, how¬ 
ever gross, was . something fabulous. No 
tribute that could be offered exceeded her 
notion of her own ' deserts. Ehe certainly 
offered fair game for ridicule, and sho was 
not spared. 

Louis the Thirteenth, who laboured under 
the royal malady of ennui, enjoyed the 
accounts of the mystifications that were 
constantly put xyon the poor old lady. 

They told her (and she believed them) 
tliat there was nothing talked about at 
Court hut her book; and' that his Majesty, 
Louis the Tliirtccuth, was her wai’m admirer. 
Mademoiseite de Gonriiay not nnii.aturally 
expected that some solid proof of tho royal 
admiration would follow; Imt uotlihig caiiio. 
Ijouis, Well content to be amused by absurd 
stories about her, never dreniucd of rewarding 
her for tliem. She was made to believe that 
her portrait adorned the galleries of Brussels 
and Antweri); that in Hullaml her works 
liad been published wiih coinplimeutary pre¬ 
faces j tli.at, in Italy, Caesar Carpaccio and 
Cliarles Pinto had celebratc*d lier genius in 
their own tongue, and spre.ad the glory of her 
name, f^bm one end of the ]^>eamsula to the 
other; aud that no well-educated pc.rson in 
Europe was ignorant of her name aud works. 
Maric! de Gournay, after having been adopted 
by Montaigne, found all these marvels quite 
probitble aud easy of belief. Tlieso sploudul 
visions of fame and success were quite as 
good as reality; they gilded her poverty, 
qiid invested her privations with a dignity 
more than regal. Among many other mysti¬ 
fications flayed off upon her, there was 
one which has since, in different forms, 
made the plot of farces and vaudevilles with¬ 
out number; but it was for the abchoof qf 
Mademoiselle do Gournay that it was 
originally npide and invgnted. The {met 
Bacan, whose works wOro some of the few 
Mademoiselle* de ^urnay^condescended to 
read, had received a copy of “L’Ombre,” 
and prepwed' to pay her a visit to return 
tlianks. It must bS borne in mind that they 
had: never seen each other; the conspirators 
ohaxiced to hear of his intentions. Such a fine 
occasion was not.to bemo'glected ; having as¬ 
certained thetime^ppoint^ fortheiuternew, 
they took cafe io be beforehand. Tlie first 
^hohresented himself was the Chevalier de 
Bi‘eaim‘j he caused himself to be announced 


by Madcmoiiello Jamyn (tho orplian she 
badAdoplecI: now lierfrief^l and companion,) 
au.M- liuman. He was clever and ugrcu.iblc. 
i^d fiiitlered Madentoinelle de^'fjeuruay wlUi 
so aanch grace, that she was ««ilmnted with 
him. ne had scarcely dej[>ai'ted, when 
M. Yvraude arrived : “ AnnounSe M. Eacau,” 
scud he to hlademuiselle Jamym 

“ M. Eacan has only this moment left 
us." 

Some vile trick ! *’ said he, with iiidig- 
natiou. 

Mademoiselle de Gournay) seeing a young 
man, still handsomer aud more a^ewble 
than the other, aud whoso compliments'' were 
still more poetical, was easily pacified, and 
received him graciously. A few moments 
after he had Iot, the jmot liimself macle his 
appearance. He was aroent, nenrous,ehabbily 
dressed, awkward, and bad, moreover, a ridi¬ 
culous pronunciation. He called bimseif 
“ Laoah.” 

The.old lady was now out of all patience. 

“ Must I, then,(SCO nothmg but Rctcana all 
the days of my life! ” sho exclaimed ; and, 
taking off her slipjmr, she flung it at his 
head, abusing him vehcm^tly for dai'Ing to 
impose upon her; and diwe him out of the 
house. 

Of course, tills story was much too gfiod 
not to b.avo a groat success; it circulated, 
not only through the Court, but all over Paris, 
and came at lust to the ears of poor Mado- 
raoisello de Gournay herself, wlio could not. 
be consoled, as it rovealed all the tricks to 
which she had been a victim. 'J'be illu.siu)is 
tlius rudely desti-oyed were far more {irecious 
than the plillosopher’s stone she Itad' so 
vainly sought, and involved a disappomtuieiit 
infinitely more {laiuful. Who ctui help sym- 
patliising with the poor woman, who thns 
saw iiU her fairy trcMures resolved into their 
intrinsic worthlessness 1 

However, good came out of evil. Cardinal 
Riebelieu—v^o had been especially delighted 
with the story of the three Bacans, and was 
never weary of hearing it repeated—^took the 
fancy of wishing to see her, that he might 
try to make a good story out of her himselfi 
He sent for her, and indidged in some very 
clumsy pleasantry, of which lie had the grace 
to feel afterwards ashamed. Willing to make 
her some amends, he settled a pension upon 
her, in order that, .for tho rest of her days, 
she, and her friend, and her cat, might live 
on something better than di^ bread., 

. Uudeanthe influence of gleam of sun¬ 
shine, Mademoiselle de Gourh^'edited an¬ 
other eciitiou of Montaigne's vrmks, with an 
abridgment of her former mefaue. i She also 
publiwed a fresh work of h« oilm, entitled, 
‘‘ Avis et Hr6sens' de Madetiaoiselle de 
Gournay,” which had- a moderate success. 
Another edition of L’Ombre" was also 
called for. All j;hi^ in some measure, con¬ 
soled her for peM hmniliationB. 

Her prosperity lasted until the death 9|f 








OardiBalKohelieu. Mademoisefle de Gowhiay, 
dhicn in extreme d|cl age, still suirviT^'hiau 
“Wben tbe list of jjsimions gratitsd .% ibef 
Ou'ditial was submitted to the b^r 

ualne caught his ejfte. Louis tbe Tblrtoeuth-— 
wlio migiit have bad some grateful recollection 
of the many hearty laughs his Ekqralty had 
eiijoycfl at her expense—declared that the 
Ciirdmal muet have ^ea mad to grant such 
a woman a pension, and ordered it to bo sup- 
ju-essed! Mademoiselle de Goiunay passed 
. tlie few remaining years of her life in a state 
of poverty painful to reflect upon. She died 
Bomeyvhere about 1646, at the age of eighty. 

Poor* as she was, she made her will, as 
becsune a person of her bi rth. She bequeathed 
her clothes to Mademoiselle Jamyn, who, old 
.'iUd injinm survived her; a few books she 
left to difmrent friends; and a curious old 
Map of the World, to the poet Gombauld— 
a parsouage as eccentric as herself, and one 
who lited and 'died in still greater {wiiury, 
but who valued her legacy, and transmitted 
it to his heirs os the most precious treasure 
in the world. 

STEINQg OF PEOVEBBS. 

A miss is as good as a mUe." The chance 
of gel'll or ill is just the same, if it does not 
touch ycHi, whether it be far off or close at 
hand. To tlirow the number next to the 
j)rii!e is no'betler than to be at tbe bottom of 
the list. Yet there are exceptions. The caj)- 
tain of a vessel of war in a South American 
patriot service, was standing on the niole- 
liead of Vera Oruz one morning, in company 
with several junior officers. They were 
espieil, aei-oBs the bay, by some artillerymen 
op tlie batteries of St. Juan Ulloa, and a shot 
from a forty-eight pounder was sent at them, 
which so nearly,struck the spot that the whole 
party were splashed with the water. “A 
miss is as good as A mile ! ” shouted the 
cajitaiu, landing. But it was more than as 
good as a mile; for the artillery officer on 
the batteries correcting his aim by his miss, 
sent a second shot, wluch knocked the captain 
into the sea. 


who are wealthy, or' have great hifl.upncG, dp 
not always feel their love moreaaed ;'hy your 
having succeeded well withhut thteb help.' 
Their self-love has lost the opp^rtuuity of 
“ patroniamg.” 

‘‘ Wliot can ge ex^lfrae an oiM’^-^" (oil¬ 
can) oolief” A more quaint and ^ceftil 
version of,our "What can you expect from a 
hog but a grunt t” though the latter is turned 
into a more angry personal Ifctoe.' It is curious 
and laughaMe to trace how,' by a blunder in 
the meaning of “ oolie-pig,” our own proverb 
has been derived, 

“ Fine verses are precious as the relics of d 
Saint." (Chinese.) And the people consider 
them so, in most countries j but only when 
they have become relics. 

“ In triUh, it is not man that creates odstac^s, 
but Heaven: and hote can we Aeip itf” 
(Chinese.) We think the truth lies directly 
on the contrary. The saying is characteristic 
of an enslaved people, or people of little 


La Fontaine derived ./Esop. It is 

illustrated by a waggoiiOT whose waggon 
having stuck in a slough, he began to call. 


aloud upon Jupiter—^“Gtead your oxen, set 
your shsulder to the wheel, and Heaven will 
help you ! ” A counsel of thoroughtpraotsical 
wisuoni. There, is another saying founded 
upon this, but it takes the form of a pro- 
.^undly bitter satire—" Hel p y ourself and 
yottr urill love ym.” When you'neeid 
no ahsMba^te, they will give you which 
costs ithis^, notliing—their' loVe ; in doing 
whioh,ti^y;niay also serve their own intwests, 
by shatug in your successful perseverance. 
But thUre »i auother point of view from which 
this latter erring !may be looked,, at. Friends 


“ Virtue is its own revsard" This comes 
originally from the Chinese, with whom it 
stands thus : " Virtue is, at last, its own re¬ 
ward.” 

“Fine feathers make fine birds." The 
Chinese have a wiser saying ,—“ Eioh clothes 
camiot conceal a clown.” 

“A child may take a horse to water, but ten 
men cannot mt^e Mm drink.” It is often easy 
to make first beginnings, in cases where there 
is the greatest difficulty in accomplishing a 
thing. This is .a very forcible (though, of 
course, quite unintentional) comment in oppo¬ 
sition to the French saying of " Ce n'est gue le 
premier pas gui cofUie ”—^the first step is the 
great difficulty. Yet, though one directly 
contradicts the experience of the other, botn 
are equally derived from sound experience. 
“ Truth,” says Hazlitt, “ is not. one-sided, but 
many-sided; and an observation may contrsr 
diet another, made by the same person, with¬ 
out any inconsistency,’ according to tlie point 
of view from which it is looked at.” 

“L'aigle dune maison est un sot dam un 
autre;" the eagle of one house is the goose 
of another. Admiration dwells it) di&rent 
mrcles, which mther scoff at the idols of each 
other, or ignore them. Of a similar tendency 
is the proverb of " One man’s meat is another 
man’s pdfeon.” Since any special tMng, if 
desired by everybody. Would soon be ex- 


desired" by everybody, Would soon be ex- , 
bausted, how fmunate it is .that "tsiMs. 
diSbrand how amuBiijf^ it Jis to see . 
each one, being cuite satined.with his own, 
treats the rest with ceniempt, as expressed in 
the additional epithet " Chaewn & son 
mauvus gottt ”—every one to hsu fiad ;, 

“In for a penny, in, for a p&and:" » pro¬ 
verb which not oply expresses the 
nesc, or, at least, tne touch of despet^jon,., 
that often follows on takJsg the first'step in" 
an imprudence, but is also quoted continually' 
as a sort of excuse and encouragferaebt*^.; 
thing that must be. .Of the some class is the 
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STEINGS OF FEpVEEES. 


■racious sajLnff, “ As well be liuiig for (stealiug) 
a Bbeep as a TamW* 

“ Ein^ fffiwi to^tcht die aadere one band 
w.'iahea other. Au extremely terse aud 
Buggestiire proverb, not easily i-educible to 
literal terms. One thought assists another ; 
one actoont Another; one event clears up 
another. What one hand does wrong, thej 
other sets rights one thing excuses another; 
self-love balatice^|Belf with itself 

“ Out of the fr^l^-pan into the.f/re.” Those 
who often get theniBelves into broils are very 
likely,to get burnt. The proverb expresses a 
disagreeable and dangerous position to ])cr- 
fection, where the only retreat is to Bomethiug 
worse. 

“Much virtue in ‘if'" That is, there is 
much depends on a qualifying term. Some¬ 
times the whole question turns upon it, or is 
reduced to nothing, as expressed in the 
old Swedish saying, “If no if ha<l come 
between, then had the old woman bitten the 
bear ”—instead of Iwing eaten by him. 

“ What is sown,' in the snow conm up in- the 
thaw." (Swedish). It is a pradeiit thing to 
begin in an ungenial and app.arently prema¬ 
ture time, when you c.aii foresee that you will 
still be sure of the future. By these means 
you will be in advance of all those who do not 
see so far. 

“IJandsonu is that handsome doth." A very 
handsome find manly proverb. VYo believe it 
is derived from the Spanish. 

“ Jfappu is the child whose father went to the 
devil" Prom its 'quaint and graphic Eoiuan- 
isai, we should conjecture this proverb to 
eoine from Spain. It smacks of the auto da 
fe. The vices of a fatlier may cause a revul¬ 
sion in Uic mind of a child ; but, unfortunately, 

• wp oftefc sec that the son goes the same way 
as the father. 

“ His ffOion is full of hole's ; he can thrust his | 
iand out at any one of them" (Arabic.) Tbei’c ] 
Is full freedom of action in poverty. | 

“ In yriif at having no house, she hought a 
hroomstick.” (Arabic.) The slightest iancy 
consoles some people for the loss of a great 
reality. We may laugh at them, bui^ as 
tilings go, they ai*e happily constituted. 

“ WJ^iihey came to shoe the Pasha's horses, 
the beetle stretched out. his leg." (Anibic.) 
Thk is exquisite; wd commend it to the 
attentimi of Hans Christian Andqjsen. 

"The dartier the cosier;" the dirtier the 



<me of the laan;^iaBtano^ which show that 
proverbs (excepting tho% from the h^t) 
ace seldom derived &om the wisdom of 
educated ^o]de, ttot from the daily experience 
..flf 'idw vatg»r,-^t the less practically wise 
that account, when they irwlyowwm ; 
. “It'pill tcdcin' the hnedes off a JlielanSmanP 
Tod oannot rob^ man of “ nothing.” Bo not 
go to law with a pauper. The same meaning 
Bm in^the Lfttiu proverb, in Juvenal—“ Fa- 
cum.fxmiat coram htrone viaior;" the man 


with an etiipty pui^ sings (whistles) in pre^ 
sence of thp robber. ' 

“ You cannot •make a smdpurae out of a sow's 
air.” This is-the same as. “washing the 
bhmltamoor .white.” All the- education in 
the world will not change a,'(Strong original 
nature, or law of nature ; it.may modify aud 
improve; bpt the iuherent, principle—the 
raw material—will always remain the same,, 
“ What ’b bred in the bone will comp out in 
the fledi.” 

“ How you walk /—as the old erah said to 
her daughter." This, and the “ pot calling the 
kettle black,” is a modern version of tlie old 
scriptural parable of the mote and the beam: 
just as “ Look at home,” is a modem para¬ 
phrase of the saying of Solon, TmOt etauror — - 
know- th^elf. 

“ Mach dieh mm, Schef im Spass, hist du der 
Welfe I^ass ; ” make yoiirself a sheep in .jest, 
and the wolf will eat you in earnest. Place 
yourself in the power of a greedy man, a 
tyrant, a bully, or a bitter satirist, in an un¬ 
guarded moment, and he is sure to take ad¬ 
vantage of it. "Bo not play Avith edged 
tools. • 

“Male hau while the sun shines." Mani¬ 
festly of English origin, and derived from llm 
climate; though in substance it is the same 
as the Latin, “ Carpe diem. ”—seize the oppor¬ 
tunity—a maxim of Epicurus, versified by 
Horace, 

i “ The devil was sick—the devil a monk would 
le: the devil got well—the devil a monk was 
he.” The sick-bed resolutions, or hypocritical 
vows while in calamity, of those who are 
inherently wicked, are worthless. 

“M sabio muda eonsejo; el nescio, no." 
The wise man alters his mind—the fool never. 
A dangerous saying, if literally taken, as it 
seems to excuse vacillation and comproiiiise. 
But, rightly understood, it is an exccllont 
maxim. The wise man is able to alter liis 
mind (on conviction), the ignorant man is 
not. 

“ Dry reeds stiH keep company with the fire." 
(Ayabic.) No chances of destruction prevent 
some companionships ; perhaps there is even 
a fascinatW iri it. One often wonders why 
people live at the foot of a volcano, or in 
towns sutdect to e<^hquakes. 

“ May her enviers stumble over her hair,." 
(Arabic.) A richly Oriental saying. May 
the hair of the woman, who is pursued by 
envy, grow to a luxuriance that sliall en¬ 
tangle the feet her enemies; may de¬ 
tractors be mineoby the increasjsitiyi^ccess.of 
tdiose whom they sought to injure, '.' 

“ The camel has his projects ; dpM the camel- 
driver has his projects. • (Araldc). The wishes 
and intentions of thepe^le ajrd different from 
those .of their rulers—aft%^trie.s. The 
coapequenceis of tlufl very 0 ^ 0 ^ truth arc 
about to be dev^dopsd in our own d.ay, though 
the final solution is not so near at hand. 

“ 6hd bless those mho pay visits—short oties." 
(Arabic). A capital kay^g, though one would 
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havV-iW^ght that Aral^ was the vary laat> 
piace, it ccittld lia^ come^ from.- ' Pie.visHor 




luif^ht utoy iw long as he liked.' <■ ' 

‘*7ho inany ewit tke 'The 

Ambiaus say, “If the i^ilors hscome too 
numerous, the ship sinktt**. An admirable 
coiiinieut DU the mischief ^at ivarises from 
conilictmg coansela of superiors; but the 
Scotch have a simihir saying &r more humor¬ 
ous, graphic, and pu^eut; Ower .inoiiy 
masters'—as the frog ssia to the hai-row, while 
it passed nvor him.” 

“./(!’« diffimiU to get three luade under one 
hat." ■(Germanh To make Uiree people, inde¬ 
pendent of each other, meet in one spot, is by 
no nic.ans an easy thing to do at all t4.ines. 

“ Man proposes, hu God dispom." (Scotch). 
So Sbakspi^re says, in the line, “ There’s a 
tlivmity that shapes our ends, roi%h hew 
theta os we may.” 

** Neoeasitg hath no law" (I.iatui). It has 
its own law. 

“ Memeet aid contempt fpoU the world." 
(Italian). Duly when they are misplaced; 
but rightly placed, they would reform the 
world. 

“ W/ien the heart is past hope, tlte face is past 
shame." Aud when tlie face is past sliaiue, 
there is no hope in, or for, the heart. There 
is no test of character greater than this. Tlte 
power of out-facing anything, sliows that all 
inward emotion is mst, or good for nothing, 

“ Familiarity breeds contempt." That is to 
aay, a gross, vulgar, and impertinent familiarity 
—a iamiliarity dealing in unclcanlv talk and 
practical jokes ; but familiarity, in the sense of 
con^panionsliip, ought to breed nothing but' 
mutual regard and esteem, or else it ought to 
cease. He who said that “no man was a 
liero to his valet de chatabif,” was well 
answered by (Carlyle said it, we think,) the 
remark—“ that was the. fault of the valet” 

“ tout imps U sam veilie; ” the wise 
man is alwa^'s awake. We slioulcl rather s.ay, 
the ouuiiing man, the politiciau, or the world ly- 
mse, because true wisdom does not trouble 
itself with constant suspicions, nor with con¬ 
stant tdertness of mind. It has too much 
•mutter Ar profound thought to be .always 
awake to external things. If a wise state^ 
man be meant, then it is all right; but noi if 
applied to a philosopher. Mo^ of the follow^ 
iiig (not all) are of the same elass, and apply 
only to men of the world :—'^Le sage ee con¬ 
forms dfa me de aes coiypagnmsf —a wise 
man conforms to the ways of his companions. 
*^LepArie st^e setait ,"—he is wisest who holds 
Ids tongue. “A fool wanders, a wise man 
Navels.” He knows 'where he is going, and 
vntiftt he would hove. “Fools mwe feasts, 
and wise men eat them.” -(We should rather 
say—wise men moke feasts, and many people 
eat them—but fools, ne'vw). “The wisest 
man,” a^ys .ippileau, is ■ he Who re^ds 
others ww pUdaess, and himself with se¬ 
verity.” wIm nUm,” says Oonfucivu, 


“inquires of himself the cause of pis isultd,' 
tlie madman asks others.” sayk 

Socrates, “adorns riches,, ax^'sh^ows po¬ 
verty,” (protects? poverty.) “TbOW^ map,”- 
says JBossuet, “ ought to learn to profit by all 
things—by the gow and the ills the 

vices tmd the virtues of otliers, by his own 
faults aud his good actions.” “The wise 
man,” says Moufire, “is.prepared for nil- 
events.” “ The seat of||||aowledge,” says ’ 
Haglitt, “ is in the head ;'w wisdom, in the 
lieart. We are sure' to judge wrong, if we 
do not feel right.” 


A CRY .FBOM THE' DXISTI 

Not tess.immurbd that, from birth, 

] 'was a fimah on the earth. 

Not less a daQ|;Iiter, tlmt my sire . 

C'ursed luc, his child, in dr'unken ire. 

Not less a sister, that my brother 
Fled from a brokeu-heorted. mother. 

God made ui« gentle; hunger came. 

And fiuiued rebellion into flame. 

Gcul made me modest; 'wlio contd dare 
To taint what he hud stamped as fait; 

God made me beautiful and true; 

But, oh, Etcni Man ! what could I do 1 

I sickened, and 1 loathed the food 
Bestowed with taunts and gibing rude. 

I went in'viun from dour to door; 

1 begged fur work—I asked no more. 

Work—work—^methonghttlieynrighthav&giveu, 
And earned another prayer in llevvou. 

Work—work—tliey heeded not ipy cry ; 

God, too, seemed silent np on high. 

] would tiuve worked all night, oil duyl 
To keep the huugei-iieud away. 

I went, again from door to door; 

This time 1 begged for bread—once more. 

They spumed me thence; 'twos then I I'cH, 

And bade Hope, Virtue, Heaven, farewell. 


NEEDLES. 

We have been to Hedtlitch, that remark¬ 
able litthf Worcestershire town, to see 
needles made. While on that .p^roh—for 
Reddltch crowns ^ high hill-rwhlfo looking 
abroad, in all directious, over a true £ugli«|k 
country scene of.,hill ond^dal^^ orchard) ikua.< 
sloping fallow, humble ohrasem^bower, am 
comfortable farmstead, we were; eotapdUbi^' 
by our eivand, to contrast this'^wif^fOm^'. 
very difibrent palaces in which we hod 
needles; People who invent-asd ^ 
artielen of convemeneo os needles must httm 
a good deal in common, hoscpver widely diffeir>> 
ent they..mu8t appear on. the whole. How 
many wonts ai^d -wishes, desi^s and plans, 
efforts and achievements, must be common to 
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of all Bui'tH of peraoDs -who tie^' 
things together to nmko garineiils, aud do it i 
by'Dieass -of- the same iii.veutioa,—rof an in-y 
struratot 'wh^4haU pierue the material, aud . 
draw a 'tffteir it, to tie two edges to« 

gether I- We eould not but think, while on the 
table-land of "Bedditoi), of the odd planes in 
which, at intervals of .years, we had obseirved 
this process, or the records of it, 

Iq the Lebanon^high up among the dedles 
and rocky platiorms, w&icli succeed each 
other till the celebrated cedars are retiched, 
there is a village, nestling among mulberry 
groves aud orcliaiiis, called Bdeu, aud believed 
by many |M)ople ip tbe East to be the real 
first home of Adam and Eve. We did not, 
when we were there, see anybody sewing fig- 
leaves together ; but we mention that place, 
not only because it is a wide-spread belief that 
the first aewiug ever done was done tliere, but 
because we had, a little while before going 
there, seen a piece of sewing, of extremely old 
date. Tho work tliat wo saw was. a piece of 
darning, with the threaded needle stiil stick- 
iitg in it, after the la{) 8 e of several thousand 
years. The old Egyptians had a custom of 
burying in their handsome, roomy rock tombs, 
STtecimeas of the works aud possessions of 
tbe deceased ; and the cotton mbric that we 
saw, with the pretty unfinished dam (more 
like herring-bone stitch than our ordinary 
darniVig), and the needle sticking in it, was, 
no doubt, tho proiierty and tho handiwork of 
tho lady in wiiose tomb it was found. It may 
be seen in Dr. Abbott’s collection of curio¬ 
sities at Cairo. Those old Egyptians seem to 
have known the use of steel. They used it 
for armour; but not, we suppose, for needles; 
for tills needle—tlie one, remaining needle 
from th4 world of above five thousand years 
ago, is of wood. Tlie wood is hard, and the 
peedle is made as small, probably, as it can 
be,'but it is sadly clumsy ;—harilei? to use, no 
doubt, than the sail-makers’ needles we saw 
under the file at Itedditch. It is a carious 
thing,'however, to glance Jiack, through all 
those thousands of years, to the Egyptian lady, 
sitting in her clei^nt chair, mending her 
mosliu garment (whatever it might be), while 
Barrouudbdby her childrei^—one of whom was 
' playing with her doll (still in mummified oxist- 
' euceb with a face and hair Uncommonly like 
the Sphinx—and aiiothef’, a baby, handling—; 
not a woolly bow-wow do^ like those that yelp 
in our uurs^es—but a litjle anapiung croco- 
of wood,with a loose under Jaw. iUid then 
'•I'twhat a lo^ ste^t is ov^ space aud time! 

the place where wo have seen another 
W^'Qf needle^ with its thread—uo more to 
with 4he Etedditch needles than 
. one ; —the grejm shores of 

' Mfskinaw, ia Lake Michigan, where, in some 
of'thfi long Ttw of wigWams, there are, at 
this day, Indian upmen, sewing with a needle 
of stout poFeujune qniil, and thread of tbe 
sinews of th^ deer. Again, among those 
that we have hot seen, there ara the fish¬ 


bones that the Gi^^IShde^ and tlie South 
Sea Islauden use riie.^ji^iaen of the cue 
race sitting in #mir showO'ntTo.w, sUtchiug 
by the liglit of their ;. and the 

tyomea of the other' race wediin^ while at 
woi^, a great p^tn-leaf on thrif heads for 
riiode; and coming themselves ^oohudonally 
by a swim in the calm water vrithiaj ihd'^dorm 
reefs. Again,—but we must pot stop td,, tril 
of all the different kinds of needles^uB^ in 
tho world—^though tbe list would now be a 
short one. It would be a short list, because 
our English needles of to-day are spreading 
all over the known world, wherever exchange 
of commodities is going on. 

Some of us may feel uncomfortable at this 
thought;—uncomfortable at the recollection of 
a sad story aboutthkt. Du we not know of cer¬ 
tain purchases, made of certain simple Africans 
—thepurehaae-money on oursidebeing neetlles 
—“ Whitechapel sharps," duly ^ded at the 
head,—which were found, after uie departure 
of the traders, to be without eyes 1 It is a 
sad story. The Bedditch makers, who used 
to prepare gilt “ Whitechapel shariw” for the 
African market, say that they don’t believe 
it; that tbe needles were of a coarse and ill- 
finished kind; but that they were never 
“ blind.” Yet the testimony is so strong, aud 
the efiects of the cheat were so Serious in 
damaging our commercial character among 
the savages, that we fear there can have 
been- no mistake. It was, no doubt,, a pa¬ 
rallel case with that of the Angio-S'axons, 
who sold a handful of gunlbwder for a bale 
of furs, to the Bed Indians, inatroctiug their 
customers to sow the gunpowder iu furrows, 
to get valuable crops next siitonier ,; and with 
that of tho Dutch tradein, who used their own 
hands aud feet for'weighty—the hand for half 
a pound, and the foot for a pound,'and eter- 
muiy astouished tlie Indians at the quantity 
of turs they had to heap up, aud squeeze into 
tbe scale, to weigh down the Dutchman’s 
pound. If wc laugh at such stories, it is with 
a weeping hoai’t; for tricks like these, done 
in any comer where new races are found, axe 
a grave misfortune to the whole human race. 

How is it that “ Whitechapel sharps ” ore, 
or were, made, at Bedditeh i It is supposea 
to be Ixsoause Elias Krause lived, in White- 
diapel; giving a good name to nee^es, which 
they long preserved. And who Was Elias 
Krause 1 Me was a German, who came over 
in 1666, and was the first maker of needles in 
this country ;—that is, of course,-o^ the mo¬ 
dern kind of needle. And who taa^t the 
Germans! The Spaniordsy—if wp may judge 
W tlie importation of “ Spanklfe needles i’ into 
England and other countries before tlie Gei^ 
mans made them. And .who 'taught tlie 
Spaniards ? Nobody seemil to kabw ; so it ii 
reported that they mvCnted^tlie true needle,— 
made of steel, with a;,|xaht at one end, and on 
eye at the qther, 

What ptdtts Elias' Kr&use took with, his 
work,' vrtr may jm%e 1^ what- some living 
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pemonoB corald tell na of noedle-majiing in' 
theii:* jronng daya. jDyclopediaa of the preae^, 
oentttry—withuj the laat thirty yearaj fldwi^ 
givh enoh an aeeount pf the 
needle, aa «.p)>etire quith ptteone tp one who 
was at Redditeh yesterday; JWe read of such 
hammering, and rolling, such heating and 
cooling, such filing and pnunohing, of each 
separate needle, .that we wonder how any 
‘ serapatresB ever dare<l to bteak an eye, or| 
turn the pdint, of a tiling which had cost so 
much pains, And ^e needles of thirty, 
twenty, ten, five yeara ago, cost something 
much more serious than pains and toil. They 
cost liunian life, too, at a terrible rate. It 
never was true, as it is often said to have 
been, that heedle-makers rarely lived beyond 
thirty years of age; but it was, for a long 
time, true that every needle that was pointed 
helped to shorten some man’s life. 

The fiiets were these. iNeedle-pointors 
lived, while at their work, in nn atmosphere 
thick with stone-dust and steel-dust, generated 
by the dry gi-iiiding of the needles upon the 
wheel just under Hieir noses. Instead of 
windows, there were many little doors in the 
places where they worked, in order to carry 
off as much dust as possible; and one cou- 
Bcquence of this was that the men sat in a 
thorough draught. Their only precaution 
w.as to go out about once in an nour, and 
rinse their mouths; a poor deidee enough, 
while their noses, throats and windpipes 
were infesterl, like their dre^ and their skin, 
with myriads ofiteliarp pointo 6f cniel steel. 
They died of consumption in a few years. 
If b^s tried the work, they were gone before 
twenty. If men, with a consolidated frame, and 
good appetites, (for the largest eaters lived 
.longest,) set to this work, they might possibly 
hold on to forty,—a case here and there occur- 

a of a needle-jminter who reached forty-five. 

morals alw.ayB attend a permanent state 
of iiuacurity of life and bad health; and so 
it was in tnis case.- Very high wages were 
given. Eome men earned a guinea a-day; 
none less than two guineas a-»'eek. It be¬ 
came an established fact, that the needle- 
pointers^ (then about forty-men, in a popula¬ 
tion of <Hie thousand five hundr^ m Bed- 
ditch; and in a shnilar proportion, as the 
population increased) were a set of debaucdied 
young men, who, tmipted by the high wagw, 
mavM their doom, and entered upon the 
business at twenty, or soon after,—-counting 
the yearn they supposed they might live, and 
declaring th«r desire for “a short life and a 
nwny one.” Thev married, and always left 
thoir widows %na children to the iiarish. 
‘JRflJowing tbeir notion of a merry life, they 
Would at times drink ale, day and night, for 
two ht three weeks together. Then, they 
would ' jgo hack to tlieir lienches, raise a pro¬ 
digious d^t, and choke oVer h, almost with¬ 
out pause,Ibr three weeks or a month, to clear 
off Scores; then, ^Oy would have another 
drinking bool.' '^his was a mght which no 


' hiunane employer could endure; and rnany 
were the cousultatioiis and attcm]>ts eutarpd 
upoii hy the masters to save or prolong life. 

such attempts exasperated tba victims 
themselves. They insisted upon their right to 
die early,'if they chose; and they were sure 
their em^oyers were in reality waptkig to 
lower their wagea A good man invented a 
wire-gauze mask; which, being magnetised, 
must prevent the steel-dusl^ibnx euteiiDg the 
mouth. The men* would not wear it. Hiis 
mask could be little or no ]n<obection against 
the dust from the grindstone. Another device 
was therefore joined with that of the mask; 
—a’eanvus cylinder, brought down close over 
the grindstode, up which, it was Loped, the 
dust would make its way, and be carried off. 
In one night, the canvas cylinders, through¬ 
out Eedditch, were cat into strijus, and the 
needle-pointers declared themselves under in¬ 
timidation from their fellow-workers, about 
wearing the mask. It was pretty clear at the 
time, that the men agreed among themselves 
to cut one another’s cylinders, and to threaten 
each other;—that it was a matter of collusion 
from end to end. • 

Other inventions were devised from time to 
time; but were never got into use. The new 
generation of needle-pointers (and an em¬ 
ployer of fifty years old has seen four geue- 
ratioas of them) was less ignorant, and some¬ 
what less vicious than their predecessors; but 
still the sacrifice of life went on. It had 
become a point of honour, or of self-will, with 
the men, lioside-s their dread of a lowering of 
wages, not to use Jiny means of self-preserva¬ 
tion ; and on they went to their early 
graves, as fast os ever, until four years (igo- 
Then there was a strike among the Eeddii^ 
needle-makers. It' lasted three moiitlis; at 
the end of which time the men became very 
hungry, very sad, and very humble. They 
made no objection to the terms offered by the 
employers; and the employers saw that how 
was the time to save the needle-puintei’S from 
their own folly ; and they madle it a prime 
condition of renewed connexion between 
masters and men, that a certain sanitary 
apparatus should be faithfully used. The 
promise was given; the trial was< ifiade ; the 
men soon fouM the comfort and advaut^ otf 
it; they seem, now, likely to live as long as 
other people; and the stranger observes that 
thev seem to show off me arrangement 
witn a certm cgmplaceney an4 pride, which, 
prove that it works in excellent accordance 
with tlieir will. What fiiis a^rangemeut is, 
we shall tell ber^ter, when we have earned 
our oommodity up to ^ need , of b|ii^ 
pointed, .The number iff ueedle'pchnteiB'.in 
J^dditeh, is abottt one hnndrM ated ten; 
a large company to be saved from an 
-and painful death! “ : 

It is not so very long sbiee every needle of 
every size was made separaiely, from begin¬ 
ning to end, as saU-makers' nbedles and pamc- 
iieedlep mie mode still. It is hard to-eay 
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'vrMch is most perplexing to the inutginatign: 
the old method, hy whiclmaila, hooks uid 
and needles, were separately fa^kmed by 
hand; of the present anionnt of production 
by machinery. We saw, the other oay, hooka 
and eyes made by a machine, which, gom us a 
strong impression of its being alive (some one 
said li could do everything but spe^), by 
which one manufactory sends ont a ton per 
week of hooks and eyes. No Comment can 
add to the marvel of the thought-^ ton of 
hooks and eyes per week I In needle-making 
there is no such marvellous machinery: the 
marvel consisting chiefly of the dexterity 
attainable by human Angers; but the mon¬ 
strous numl>ers made are simply overwhelm¬ 
ing. We saw, on a counter of a warelmnso 
yesterday, a set of little parcels, such as 
a lady might carry homo all at once in a 
hand-basket, and found that they contained 
a quarter of a million of needles ! Compar¬ 
ing that set of parcels with what else the 
room contained, we gave up the attempt to 
comprehend what wc saw. The room was 
surrounded by compai-tmeuts, each of which 
was filled with similar packets. The effort to 
imagine their contents, when in use, was 
like undertaking'to count the grains of a st^uare 
yard of sea-beach. Yet this was only one 
room of one manufactory of one little town ! 

Needle-making is now, however, almost 
gone out everywhere else. There was, once, 
a famous manufacture at Long Orendon, in 
Oxfordshire; but it has languished so long 
lihat it has nejirly expired. The people inter¬ 
married with remarkable exclusiveness; ex¬ 
changed ideas with uolwdy else; heard, or 
would hear, of no fbprovement; chose to 
remain they were; therefirre, of course, 
they sank. Tho population of Eedditch has, 
meantime, increaseu from fifteen huirdred to 
nearly five tliouSand; of whom almost every 
man. woman, and child lives by needles. The 
neigirbouring villages contain a popi^tion of 
from four thousand to five thousand more: a 
large pro|)ortion of whom are employed by 
Bedditch manufacturers. The lawyer's’ 
and doctors' fees were once needles; and the 
shopkeepers’’ profits, and the maid-servants’ 
WB^, a!id the houses, and the schools, and 
the land-allotments, and the flower-show 
prizes, and all the good things that may be 
round there now, were once imedles too. 
Finding such things come of needles, let us 
see now hou( the needles cqpie into being. 

We are allowed to go over the Victoria 
'Works, the manniUctory oLMr. John James ;! 
and, moreover, into any .of the houses of his 
work-people who carry on their business at 
home : wnich is tfle case with about three- 
fbur^ of them. Those who work on 
ISr. James’# premises are well off for sir^ 
light, and oheerfulnessi Some of the rooms 
overlook hki pqstty garden, and all Imve 
plenty of wmdisws. When once we,have left 
the furnaces aid boilers, all the rest is clean 
and there is no sign of 111 health in auy of 


Hie intelligent faces. Intelli^t they are; ‘for 
these people have h{^ ,a ^.^school education, 
ilr. Ja&es admits .aoo eBmd^-.Upder ten years 
of age to his etn}doyimmtiV cannot pi-event i 

smue of his people firom hifW the help of ! 
chM^n under that age; but ^ rule is on- ! 
,foro^ to the utmost of his power. Of the 
work-people, thirty-eight can read add write; ! 
fourteen read, but do not write; a»4, only 
three Can do neither. Those three are->>a 
boy,just arrived from elsewhere} a man, of , 
great natural intelligence, who earns two 
guineas a-week ; and a half-wit, who can turn 
a wheel, but cannot learn his letters. 

In going over the premises, wo must' pass 
liither and thither, and walk into the next 
street and back again, and even take a drive 
to a certain county mill and return, in order , 
to present in thour natural order the processes 
of needle-making. 

The best wire comes from Yorkshire ; the 
inferior from Birmingham. There is a small 
chamber, really pretty in its way, from being 
bung round wiUi .coils of bright wire, sus¬ 
pended from hooks.' .This wire is of uU I 
thicknesses, from the stout kind, required fur j 
fish-hooks for Newfoundland cod, and for I 
jiacking and sail-making needles, to the finest 
for cambric-needles. In the dork and dingy 
rooms below, bits of wire, each the length of 
two needles, are cut by a pair of vast sTieai’s, 
well fixed to the wall. Tlie “ measure ” is a 
steel instrument, fumishetl with a screw, •, 
which determines the length of tho bundle of 
wires cat at once. Two iron rings, about 
five inches in diameter, are placed on edge, 
and nearly filled with the cut wires, of which 
there is thus a pretty large fiiggot before us. 
These wires, having come off coils, are 
curved, and they must be straightened. 

A sort of hooked jioker is thrust Into the 
rings, and transports the faggot to tlie fur¬ 
nace, where it is ptesently heated red-hot.. 
It is taken out; a curved iron bar is laid 
between the rings, and the bundle is rolled 
backwards and forwards on a table until the 
wires are straight. This is called “rubbing 
straight.” 

tVe now find ourselves in a mill in the 
country—a pretty place, vdth its pond, its 
unceasing gtm of water, its little ravine, ifis 
cheerful farmstead, its fields w^h oqyta 
grazing, even at this season. There je a 
miller peeping out at ns. What dbea he do 
here} One end of the mill is let for grinding 
fiour; the other, for grinding needle% We go 
dovrii some steps to a basement-room, where 
straps ai’C revolving with ail poi^ble zeal. 
The water-wheel is under our foet; and 
round us. are pladed four grindstones. Each 
grindstone is furnished wifih a or cover, 
like a collapsing Dute^ oven. It does not 
fit ohMely, bat leaves a cqwee, throueh which 
tlie deadly .dust is blown. Here is the secret 
of the salva^ein of the dry-grinders. A oom- 
furtabie-loi^iag needle-poluter is seated on 
his bench. He t^es up two dozen or so of 
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.mi. forvai-ds lie ma^, tltem 
t&ct with the 'wheel; am off fi^.a am^Wof 
s^iarks. One eod being done, he treaents the 
other; for it must be remetuhered. that these 
wires are of the length of tw^o needles. As 
lie works, xfe see the dust ruling under the 
cover, quite away from the workman’s face ; 
and we are invited to go and see what be¬ 
comes of it. There is a covered fan-wheel in 
the middle of t^ chamber,, turned by water¬ 
power ; and this it is, which sucks away the 
dust' from all .Hie four grindstones at pneo. 
Wo passoutsids to the end of the buildhig, 
and go down some, more steps, to the brink of 
the stream which is flowing away down the 
litile ravine. We observe tW a patch of the 
opposite bank, some way down, is whitened-— 
crusted over witli dust; ai^ looking care- 
fuUy, 'we see puffs, as (ff a thlu smoko, coming 
fron*,behind a grey stone on oiir side of the 
bank! Behind that stone is the outlet from 
i^he fan-wheel, and tlie whileping on the grass 
aud brambles is the dust which would have 
hung about the meu and within the men, if 
they had not constmted to this saving measure. 

It is. a plan which costs a little money in 
the flrst instance; although it saves a vast deal 
in the end. That fan-wheel uses up a third of 
the water power appropriated to this ciiamber. 
The men have, nominally, the same wages as 
of old,; but they pay their shai’e of this loss, 
at the rate of amit a shilling a-week. This 
is .their toll for lifer luid health. The masters 
bear a much larger share, and with extreme 
content. It may be mentioned here, that 
from nominally high—extremely higli— 
wages of this class of men, must be deducted 
the mill-rents they pay, and the co^ of tlioir 
tools—amounting altogether to ten or twelve 
sbillings a-week. 

We now have the wires straight, and 
pointed at both ends. We next And ourselves 
in a workshop, in the next street to Mr. 
James’s.' Here, we see a staiujiing machine 
and die, which flattens and prints a space 
precisely in. .the middle of each bit of wire. 
The plint shows where the eye is to be, and 
at the same time the “gattei-ing” is done— 
the forming the little channel seen in the 
heads of aU ueodlea The workman strikes 
off live thousand of these in an hour; tliat is, 
he flattens and "gutters” the beads of ten 
thousand needles per hour—raUier aii ad¬ 
vance u^u the old method of doing each one 
by hand! Then comes tlie punching of tl^ 
erw The punch is double,,of course; aud 
boy who works it, perforates four thou- 
wires, or eight thousand needles per hour. 
Tl^ is deicteroua work, the wires being laid 
rsmoyed almost faster than the eye can 
' wluw. 

Theneait ’bov we noticed wagyiMtrs 
old; a little feUqw hired by the woman und^ 
whom he worked* “ This boy,” we were t<dd, 


"earns his living by spitting. He is not'an- 
American ;.vet.he passes his ilays in apiftit^ij’ 
Before mi;a my bite of whe almost, as flue as ^ 
hairs: and these wires he ’wasbjiuunnfi; 
through the eyte of the twin needles which 
had come flrom th^ punch. .He ran a wire 
through each hne of eyes, "slatting” two 
doxen or so on his two wirea A woman, 
whose wrists and arms were obviously of un¬ 
usual strength, recced il^e Bjdtted needles, 
hud them on a prepared steel plate, aud 
off all roughness on both sides. The twin 
needles had yet to be separated, and the 
fragments of flattened steel surrounding the 
heads to be removed. This was done by a 
woman close at hand, who sat before her 
little anvil, filing with precision between the 
rows of heads, so that they seixuated easily ; 
and then, by another movement, eleaiing 
away all extraneous bits and sharp edges, 
delivering her spiteful of needles complete 
in form. 

They are still rough and rusty-looking; 
and, what is worse, they are soft;—so soft as 
to l^ud with a touch. The hardening comes 
next. They are heated, in batches, in the 
furnace, and, when rod hot, are soused into a 
pan of cold water.—Next, they must be tern-' 
pored; and this is done by heaphig them (all 
lying tbe same way) on a very hot metal 
plate, where a man with a metal slice, called 
"a knife,” in each hand, shifts them inces¬ 
santly backwards and forwards, upon each 
other, taking care that all get, as neai-ly as 
poasible, an equal quantity of heat. If any 
get too little, they bend in the usiug; if too 
much, they bi-eak. As they turn blue upon 
this plate, they are removed, the shade of 
blueness showing when they are tempered 
enough. 

The polidiing remains to .be done. The 
best needles ore polislted no less than six 
times ; and there are three stages of polishing 
for alL -The final scouring is the most em- 
phati^ffair. To see it, we must find our¬ 
selves at tlie mill again, ^e water power, 
there appears to he moving half-aAlo;sen 
mangles: aud vei'y like mangling the process 
is. On a very coarse cloth, which lies upon 
another coarse cloth, needles arc hpread, to 
the number of forty or fifty thousand. Emery 
dust is strewed over them: oil is sprinkled 
upon theip, aud soft 'soap is daubed by spoon- 
^Is on the cloth. The whole precious mess 
is then rolled up pompaotly, and^ tied at both 
ends, aud round and rouho, as Ught a.s pack¬ 
thread can bind it; andswe hkve before us- 
a dh^stlng black "roly-poly” dumpling. 
&veral of these are iput into one ca-.the 
mangles, where they .roll* to and fro. for eight 
hours. By tliat Uipe, the eniery is 'wn^ 
smootli; llte packets, am taken -qut, ai^ ,we 
needles are dressed with fre^ .eipsry, oil, tund 
Heap; and another rightsWw’ mangling 
succeeds. Erpni thin %e aeadles come nut 
i^y endngh,apd smellh^lmft’iWy; but they 
arc capable now oT Ihowmg their brightness. 
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Th «7 are washed with hot water and clea^ng 
materiala in iron panSj by hoys, Who'seoih to 
enjoy the shaking and hcmltib^ of the needles 
with reafaeat. When dean, the needles are 
tossed into a-iwdust, and tossed about in it, 
until they are dry, and then the sawdust is 
tossed out from them p they are tossed into 
bundles, and sent to the manufactoiy, to he! 
sorted and put up for sale, ] 

We shall not come bads to the imsavonry I 
mill any more ; so we will ask what that hoy! 
is doing; and how any stone'breaking caUj 
ho necessary to the making of needles ? Uc 
is breaking into smaller jaeces those not large 
white stones, from whicli emery powder comes. 
We follow his barrowful of pieces into a little 
shed, nud find that thewater power Is working, 
up and down, the p^tlo of a great mortar, 
wlierc the Imy’s fragmeiits are br oken into 
diist. A mail is sitting what comes out of the { 
mortar, and rqturmng whatever will not go 
through his sieve. 

Once more in the manufactory, we fiml the 
faulty needles separated from the perfect. I 
Among BO many, some must be brokrii, some 
bout, some with bad eyes or dull points. 
We inquire what becomes of the refuse, 
which is called “ scrap; ” and the answer 
appeiirs to us so curious that we are glad we 
did not miss the iuformatLou. The bright 
needles, which Imppen only to liave lost their 
heads, are eagerly bought by ])icliire-fraine 
makers, and cabinet-makers. They are 
iiivaliiahle for delicate fiistenings, for veneer¬ 
ing, and where a nail Is waute<l of e.'ttreme 
fineness and without a head. The rest of the 
“ scrap ” is equally jirized for another object, 
—»for making gun-barrels. It is sold by cart¬ 
loads, the tiuest-temiiered steel that gun- 
barrels can be made o£ What an idea this 
gives,—or would give, if wo could receive it, 
—of the extent of the m.'vnufacture ! 

The manufacture is now complete; but the 
making ready for sale exhibits a miracle of 
dexterity ; at least, to unpractised cyeS. 

A handful Af needles, lying all maimer of 
ways, 'is put into a tray, which is shaken 
backwards and forwards, until the needles 
lie all que way. Those whose points lie 
left, from thaje Whose points , lie right,'are 
separated. A little girl sjireaJfs a heap on 
her counter into. a rough row, wraijs a bit 
of cloth round the forefinger of^ier right 
hand, shakes the needles a little, and brin^ 
o;pt a batch, nrith their points sticking lightly 
in the doth,, and their heads sunportw by 
her other forefingel'. Thes# die lays aside, 
.and'does the same H:Hng agaiii> until atl are 
separate. A heap is thus separated more 
quickly than we cim tell how it IS done. But 


end. A WottaQilfeela along both sides with 
the lowtn edge of her iiwndt^ and lifts from 
re^t, with iier’'1M^h>aifer9.«nd the palim 
^ herh^ds) the loog^i^hee^ee,. #]noh she 
blades'on one side. Then f&Hojr, tlie next 


not in the actual way. The operation just 
, described is oaile#’ ‘‘heading." Tins is called 
“ haudliiig.” A narrow piece of wood, like a 
t^ck flat rul&, is heaped with as many 
..mmdlee as will lie upon it, almost end 


longest, which she places on the o:^r side. 
It is altogether an affiiir of,tact:'^^d fine 
must be the touch, and long the CT^ience, 
required to do mch sorting witii occittwsy. 

Then, we arrive at the seat o^ another Won¬ 
derful woman, who is prononneed by ner 
employer the most rapid worker he has ever 
seen. Her business is to count the needle' 
into quarter hundreds, and f«per tliem up* 
The squares of paper lie ready; the^needles 
are before her. She sopamtes twenty-five of 
them, whips them into a paper, aurt counts 
again with Incredible rapidity; folding tJio 
filled' papers when about half-ardozeu are 
ready. We are so persuaded that our readers 
Could' never believe ,how many jiacketa this 
woman folds in a day, that we will not say 
how many thousands they number. That so 
many should go fovth into the world from one 
house, is wonderful enough ; that one Woman 
should put them up for their jouraey, is more 
than any readers, not needle-makers, could be 
expected to believe on tlie declai'ation of an 
anonymous writer. 

Next, wo come among boys and girls. One 
little boy is cutting out the printed labtds, 
which have had their figaixis neatly filled 
in by an older lad. A tliii-d is ajn-ending 
the cut labels on a board smeared with paste. 
A girl is putting them on the packets of 


neeolos.WtAnotiier is putting on the warriuity 
ticket, in like manner. Another is “tucking;” 
slipping one end of the ncetlle piper into the 
other. A lad is looking to the diyin^ of tlio 
papers in the warm drying-closet, in the some 
room, where they remain about two hours; 
and he and anothe)E|^ tying up the papers 
into packets. Fiui|H we return into the 
wareliouse, and see uie piles of gay boxes, 
which are to be filled with an assortment of 
needles tor presents, or for foreign sale. 
These boxes are a branch of iudusllr)’ in 
themselves; with their portraits of the (jueen 
and Prince, and their coriies from popular 
pictures, such as Kaflaelle’s Madonna in the 
Chair. As a further temptation, these pic¬ 
tures in the lids lU'e so fitted as to be d^n- 
gaged and hung up. They are probably to l^ie 
seen on the walls of nuiny’n log oa]^ in 
America, and chalet in Switzerland, asd^un- 
^low in India, and home of exiles ii) Siberia. 
It seems as if all the world of needlewomen, 
of every clime, were supplied by England. One 
man halugone from among us to set up the 
business m the United States; but the Ame¬ 
ricans' are not known yet to be making for 
themselves. In all direetloUs, our hundred¬ 
weights and tons of this driioate article are 
gpiim forth, 

"Vire ahoii^^tiave liked to know what the 
conemm^imi'' bf ' !8ail‘-makerB’ needles is at 
home; but this wo could not Icoru. These 
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Again, the love of home ^as too apt to 
degenerate into indistinct ideas of > place 
whence S,TOcket-nioney” and * prog" (»me; 
while niefe tender and more sonl-subduiug 
associations were forgotten, or scoffed at, as 
childish. Coldness to those who ought to he 
best loved, was a natural result *of doily 
suffering the tyrannous cruelty of one who 
seemed paid by best friends to act as a per¬ 
secutor. Those, moreover, who had once lost 
- the nower of loving, soon became clever in 
orumty; and when they saw their compa¬ 
nions wincing under the ingenious tortures 
of the local Dionysius, grew proportionately 
insensible to the sufferings of cats, birds, oir 
younger boys. 

Cane was not the only enemy to whom 
the Busbeian school might lay their griev¬ 
ances or dehcieucics. iffhe plan of education 
too often made a bad smolar of a good (msiness 
man, a casuistic parson out of an acute 
lawyer, and an ignorant one out of a youth 
who might, by steady |)er8everance, have 
arrived at the jxist of managing partner in a 
drysalter’s or a mercer’s. The stiff uni¬ 
formity, the choj>-and-steak steak-and-chop 
system of education, which rang the changes 
ton Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, in one 
ever-recurring series of combinations, at once 
served l.o curb anil stifle originality, and to 
force a class of study upon youths, suited 
neither to their prospects in life, nor their 
abilities. 

Still worse was its efiect on literature. 
That a goinl knowledge of Latin and Greek 
is highly conducive to chastening and height¬ 
ening j«n English style, es^M'cially where 
the application of derivatives is concerned, 
no one will deny. But, in the restricted 
system o/ the last age of education, Latin 
and Greek were too much held up as the 
one and only standard, as the line of do- 
marjiation that was to separate the educated 
from the illiterate. Whatever might be the 
geueial accomplishments or acquisitions of a 
’ man, he was no scholar, and no company for 
scholars, witliout a knowledge of languages 
no longer spoken; and an Oxford man 
despised learning Erouch as much as a 
man is now ^underrated who will not learn 
German. 

Besides tliU direct- tendency to lower the 
standa^ of original English literature, this 
exaggeratoil estimate of the utility of the dead 
languages went farto deteriorate the purity and 
iresimess of th% English iaugflage. Terse and 
forcible Saxon*word| gave place to elaborate, 
but inexpressive,coinages offiflir syllables.'We 
know a man to this day who cannot call a 
place “ marshy,” but speaks of its “paludosity.” 
Such an example is but one of inflnite thou- 
san^^ which may be culled in handfuls from 
psauy a “ standard. Engli^ divine’s ” best and. 
most instructive pwas, 

The reteutioi^ uf old phrases derived 
from the Bomap law, or. ctun^iiy tnodiheil 
and modelled thes»upou, has overloaded 


I our legal i^ritse^ogy with reduudancieei 
' and tautoli^eis, wm^ have xio- other pur¬ 
pose than moreash)^ the wwCte , of parch¬ 
ment,,and proporribnately of ep^ ana ocea- 


English laugusge, is a far greater piusde than 
the authorship of Jnnius. ' , , ’ 

But, although a taste for some pamp^erous 
mediteval revivals hits developed itsrif ef late 
, years, few attempi s have been made to reetoi^ 
the cane to its original dignity, and wholesale 
Hogging U os little appreciated in our days as 
the bumiug of heretics. Bodily punishmont 
(and that with considerable restriction) i8.for*; 
the most part confined toactsof daring defiauce 
of authority, deliberate disobedience, or Baud. 
In the latter case it may fairly be doubted 
whether the expulsion or temporary suspen¬ 
sion of the “black ahepp” is not a better 
punishment for the delinqnent, as well as a 
mure lasting and forcible lesson to his com¬ 
rades. 

Wc have been led to these remark.s and re¬ 
membrances on the tiubject of thraaliing, by a 
recent visit to an establishment where both 
cane and Vm-ch would have found themselves in 
a ferm incognita, and where we found nothing 
but contrast to the old system ; and, better 
still, no contrast that was nut an improve¬ 
ment. 

Whizzin" through the tunnel just past 
the Doric Square station, we found ourselves 
running along, with fiat country ami slightly 
distant hills on either side. Everything looked 
very cheeyful, fresh, snd out-of-London-isli. 
Not that we ever dislike London. We only 
leave it, to nerve our, senses with fresh air, 
and return to appreciate its greatness, and 
penetrate its secret sorrows, with awakened 
imagination, nud with heai'ts made kinder by 
our brief converse with trees, fields, and tlie 
sky above us. ■ 

At length wo stopped* at a little wooden 
station, and, as we got out, marvelled at the 
quarter-of-a-mile-long train of luggage-trucks 
arriving from some out-ot-town London In 
the north. Away from the station, we turned 
aside into a little lane, with lofty trees on 
either side, where wo could not even see llie 
line of railway. We foi^ot town, and thought 
only of where we were going. 

When we caipe in sight of the “Gable 
College,” as it w called ^frpm some ^o~ 
tesque peculiarities in the rough red brick 
structure that forms the educational dc^irile 
—^we could not help being struck with, the 
cheerfulness of the whole appearance, de¬ 
spite its solitary situation. The numM^ 
narrow bedroom windows, opened for venti¬ 
lation, and with the pure white curbdns flfip- 
ping to. and fro, were suggestive of a healthy, 
iiome-like comfort, strai^ly unlike the two- 
in-a-bed, thirfcy:ia-a-room, one-windowed, cur- 
tainlesB “ waj%” yclept a “donnitory,” which 
used to (dun qdx'. blood ahd benumb our half- 
clad limh% ks wre icaept to bed within, the 
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an6t,ted five minutes, at St. Sourbriju', iaMill- 
ga^ iirtttnchester. 


aiM creepers, looked as unforbid^g a fCkoul- 
hbtue entrance «k one trould wish to see; and 
the servApt-nmid who opened fho door scenred 
to be cut out of the same pattern of neatness 
as the white bedroom curtains. We speedily 
found ourselves in the presence of the matron. 

! The Reverend Lucas Springer juid his lady 
I lived at the Eectory, ana the matron, beyond 
I occasional consultations, cbied^ of a liiianeiol 
character, had all the domestic arraiigemcnts 
to heraelf. She was a good-tempei'e<4 well- 
sppfcen, buhch-of-kcys-atdier-waistsortof per¬ 
sonage, who never seemed at a loss about any¬ 
thing. On producing luy card, she seemed 
j fully prepared for my visit, and requested me 
j to wait in the library until tea was prupaml 
1 for me after my jonmey. 
j I had leisure to t^e a bricsf but most 
Mitisfi^tory survey of this imjiortant pari of 
tbe eriablishment. Eidl well I remembered 
the meagre stock at schools in by-gone days, 
j when a copy of “ Evenings at Home ” would 
! go about in the lituids of every one but its 
I possessor, who in turn monopolised “ Kobiiison 
Crusoe,” and the odd thiid volume of tlie 
j “Travels of llolaudo.” Between these, an 
1' odd “Speaker” or “Reader,” or so, and 
j. a few puerile story-books, we might have' 
starved for reading, h.ad not some elder boy, 
!, of revolutionary principles, now and then 
j smuggled in a newspaper, which he read in 
company .with a select and confidential cireje. 
Happy and proud was the boy who could gain 
tlie entrSf to that exclusive “ set,” and strange 
ji and ])ersovcring was the course of tliat 
I! juvenile politician, until he made his maiden 
speech in the House. 

I But, here was something caloulated really 
j and truly to develop and foster the mind of 
1 ,a boy, enough to fiptfsh and expand ideas, 

I ^yithollt bciug enough to drive^the imagiiia- 
j tiou riot, or to deprive the reasoning faculties 
I i of a definite stand-point. Good sound histories 
;> and gsusettE^rs, the best eucycloptedias, a few 
1 practical and comprehensive works on arts 

I and sciences, were blended with a complete 

I I collect^n of such classics as, without coming 
j' w ithin the limits of n regular course of schotn 
ji' study, might yet be available for reference. 

; Nor were the more fasdnating studies ex- 
{ eluded. Poetry and the drama found their 
I bcfit and purest representatives, and the 
f whole jCollootion gave the idea of a good 
i; private library, purchasoci without osfcenta- 
■ tion or affectation of rarity, and arranged 
1 ' with a solo view to utility and improvement.- 
j ^vAlHivo the cases, hung various apecmiens of 

I drawings by some boys, and of calligraphy by 
|! otlmbs; the \'ariety of subjects showed that 
j wbi^ ruined cottages and watm’-mills Were* 
j dfawri'yrith taste by the boys who treated 
drawing' flk an accomplishident, others had 
made the Jteam-en^ne and oorat-battery 
i subjects bf‘8a|^kriory, but of ^bourse less: 


profound, sjtudy, and had, even at kn .early 
peiiod, fodnd sufficient encouragement to 
cheer on their jatnenileenthusqism unril oppor¬ 
tunity might perfect its efforts. So^eofthe 
writing was no less suggestive of the banker's 
ledger. In short, tlte tro{ffiies thus exhibited 
told a distinct tme’.of the desire to develop 
individual capacity: not to rack and distpri it 
upon ^ihe Procrustean bed of mere line and 
rule. 

'• Our meditations were «ut short by the 
approach of tea, and the return of the matron. 
I had already seen enough to raise my 
curiosity, nay, almost enough to make me 
believe that a model school was not the 
chimera wiiich previous experience hod led 
me to maintain. Despatching my two cups of 
tea with a readiness worthy of Dr. Johnson, 
1 followed hiy good-najpced escort. 

The bedroom story was evidently the 
favourite hobby of the matron, whose life 
might have been w'cll-nigh spent in looking 
after clean towels, seeing that the filters 
(there w<a8 one iu every room) were Med, 
and the windows kept open. But she, was 
a great favourite with the boys, the oonfir 
d.aute of all their sorrows, and they did all in 
their power to kivo her trouble. The plain, 
cheap, deal furniture of these little chanibeis 
was faultlessly clean; everything was unifonu 
and compact, yet of the simplest, plainest, and 
most substantial make. A beautiful iucen- 
tivo to holy thoughts on liegiimiug or ending 
the toil or sports of the day, was tlie niunlier 
of little prints of scriptural subjects which 
adorned the wall that faced the bedstead— 
silent and unobtrusive, yet jileasiug knd im¬ 
pressive companions to the Mble and Prayer 
Book that graced eveiy table. ' 

Theim^t fastidious scrapulousneas could not 
have fouud a fault with the arrangements of 
the.se pretty little rooms, cspeci.ally when oue 
inflected on the saving of health and claan- 
linesB, and the incentive to neatness of habits, 
thus practically inculcated, by making eveiy 
boy answerable for the state of his own room. 
What a contrast to St. Sourbriar! How dif¬ 
ferent was the struggle for the soap or the 
jaok-towcl! How replete with combats, and 
personal danger, a visit to the already cracked 
looking-glass! and how severely virited, at 
the - same time, was any offence against 
tidiness j, 

Wo now entered the ehapel—a plain, neat 
building, free from trivial affectamua of or¬ 
nament, and inr^ested wjtli nothing calculated 
todisti:^ the thougUtStirom'simple, bedash;. 
prayer; then wh passed on, through a smail 
corridor, to the school-room. 

Five or six boys were busy, and all in 
different ways, ^hool was over, but work 
was not. One was elaborately transci!^^^ 
some algebraic figures, vthiohxnade our lieaa 
ache; another was copyrag out music, with, 
great neatuem { while a.nl%rd was copying a 
Ohrist’s head in chalk.v'.Knither seemed- to 
interfere with .the rest.. Had all sewed to bo 
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\ interested in their occupation. ■ They could 
I play, h6^ever,,nn, veil; for the matron in- 
p • formed that the mathematical young 
gentleman was the best bnwler, either in the 
' achool or the Tillage ; and that the musical 
one was hugely given to private theatricals, 
Ott a stage where even pasteboard heroes 
looked important. Another boy was designing 
a phui for a jnew wing and outbuildings for 
the school; and the elaborate completeness 
of tliO details proved that, if not quite a 
master iiiason, he hud, at all events, some 
^ knowledge of wood, bricks, and mort»u*. "With 
eyes lieaming with pride, he conducted us 
to the “ Carjjenter’s shop,” wdiere he and 
two others, of like constructive tastes, had 
been employed upon a perfect town of pigeon- 
houses and rabbit ..^hutches, besides some 
joiner’s work, of a more refined and difficult 
character. All three were destined to pro¬ 
fessions, for which their early umustmeuts— 
without depriving them of the refinements ot. 

■ a fair general education—tended to qualify 
^em; .but 1 found tiuit, os scholars, they 

■ were behind the rest, llie old Latin uml 
Gi%ek system rccurretl to iny mind; and I 
again thought how many useful men had 
been lost to the world through a ono-sided 
system of instmetiou. 

j Everything in the school-room was neat 
jl and orderly; the communication with the 
1 library was direct; so that if a doulrt or 
I discussion was raised during lesson time (on 
event which the m.oster never sought to dis¬ 
courage), infonnatiou was readily to be hod. 
The walls were decorated with specimens 
of the pupils’ talents, less artistic than those 
in the fibraiy, but more rigidly useful. Maps, 

1 carefully copied, on a large scale; conipa- 
j rative charts of liistory and chronology—all 
i the work of boys, some of whom were still 
I hovering about the head class—^^vere sufficient 
stimuli to a healthy emulation. 

The diary, or daily jdan of study, was 
e^cinlly worthy' of notice. While every 
boy was bound to observe the same hours as 
the rest of his class, in spoiling, writing, and 
other too-often neglected items of English 
educatioa, /he residue of bis time was divided 
in a manner cal^pilated to develop the pecu- 
I liar bent, and to furnish means of attaming 
the object, of eaclu Those who wei^ pursuing 
classics devoted their time to them, and were 
not compelled to fritter away time in vain 

■ ^tempts td study matbituatics, or other 
' sciences, for whichi^hey had no taste. Above 

an, everything seemrf ddhe with reference 
to on end; as though education were lealiy 
. the means of gaiung a living, instead of a 
mere concession to a conventional custom of 
idoiety. • 

I regretted that ^.was not ^bool-lame, 
j- that I might h^e witnessed the daily en- 
I' furdng of a* sipmm framed upon principles 
. so open aud 'm nattirid; but the specimens 
qS labonr, taste, ami study, which met my 
eyes, as foesh li^ys came in, and unfolded 


Umir “ lockers’-’ to my view, were the pimideat. 
testUnmiiols that a master could have wislicd 
to exhibit. No natural bQlt^..conBistent wilh 
propriety, seemed to, be dli^tiraged; .nid 
yet, ih the clear, 'sensible Iffpraaco of the , 
boys, I (Uscemed an attention .to we fuuda- | 
mental points of a good English education, j; 
widely d ifl'erent Jmn k iti e slip shod ialse shame ; 
which appear to b^ the essence of i|cbool- 
boy EngUsh in general. Moreover, each 
boy seemed to have been taught to make 
one thing his strong point, ana to seek for 
means of substantiating his own views there¬ 
upon ; but to yield, in turn, to those h^teg 
infomed upon other points. • . ■ ' , 

Ju.st as 1 was proceeding to visit the play¬ 
ground ami gymuamuiQ, the lleverend Lucas 
Springer enterwl. He briefly, but warmly, 
ajwlogised for his absence ; but would not 
allow me to leave the boys until I had seen ; 
what 1 fouud^'as neither a neglected nor an 
uncherished portion of the model school of 
G.able College. 

Thenumlwr of Ingenious contrivances for J 
twisting the body into those fantastic attitudes, i | 
which, comical os they are, are nevertheless of 1 i 
110 small use in strougilieniug and increasing 
muscular tone, were enough to provpko the jj 
energetic iivalry of these juvenile acrobiits, j; 
and my fear for their necks aud limbs was 
hardly quieted by the softness ot Uie H.n.n(ly ,i 
loam wliich formed the substratum beneath, jj 
But, few of those young fellows could not f] 
have vaulted on a pony, as well os on the |j 
shapeless foui^legj^cd block tliat now ^eornod h 
as great a favourite among them as Buce- I 
phalus was with Alexander, 'i'o be sure, a !: 
bruise did happen now and then, but the j 
matron was always ready with brown paper | 
and vine^r, and had been known to cuiimve j 
at “ breakfimt in bed,” sometimes at stray bits 
ot supper, for the iu^id gyniuust. hforeover, 
she believed greatly in Dredge’s Heal All, 
and so did those boys who were most given to 
breaking tbeir shins or elbows. If clothes 
were torn, too, and best suits deranged, who 
but the matron could “fine draw ” so decep 
tively 1 ' ; 

A glorious piece of greensward, quite laa-ge [ 
enough for a fair game at cricket and enclose ; 
swimming-bath, aud a kind of poultry and ji 
rabbit yard, completed the arrangements of ’ i 
the play-ground. Yet, conipjete as were all ! 
the arrangements for amusement, nothuig ' 
more important seemed neglected. Every j 
boy seemed to get on, because he led in 
the path that Nature pointed out, aud inclina- 1 1 
tion followed. Where each boy is spending j| 
on the average one third or one haff of his jl 
time in studies thatj he haa neither head, 
inclination, nor opportunity to profit by, aud 
this, perhaps, to the excluMou or half neglect 
of the very pursuit that might have led to 
greatness, the':amonnt of idleness in an ordi¬ 
nary school'(sts,. college may readily be calcu¬ 
lated. Again, there is some iiffiustry to be 
learnt, even at play, A listle^, indolent boy ji 
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can as ill enjoy vanlUng or tpip-ball, as bo 
can. penetrate the clifficultles of the Digamma, 
or appreciate the forty-sevepth proposition of 
Euciiil. But if boys m e taught to emulate 
eacli other, and to aim at excellence, even in 
their amusements, the principle of industry 
thus seduetirely . implanted, will radiate and 
expand itself in all directionai grasping every 
subject that indinulion tviil permit, and illu¬ 
mining every diflSculty by tlmt liglit which 
the love of study alone can shed forth. 

Amid such reflections, I shook bands with 
my raveuile exhibitors, njentally vo^frujg a 
handsome contribution of books to their 
library’; and returning through the kitchen 
(whicn in.educational escaldisluncnts is always 
a skht worth seeing), J joined the master of 
the Model School, having first gazed in in¬ 
tense admiration upon six Imge unis of tea, 
aud some leviathan piles of br^ and buttmr 
and water-creases, that were jifll starting out 
to tire refectory. The broad and butter were^ 
thoroughly home-made—^nd 1 should have 
guessed so, even if the matron, with a slight 
air of pride on her good-natureu countenance, 
had not told me so. 

As we walked towards the Eectory, the heail 
ni-aster modestly received my praises, but 
warmed with honom'able enthusiasm as he 
spoke of some of his best boys. 1 could have 
listened for ever to have heard how young 
Downton, who had been bored with mathe¬ 
matics until ho had been prostrated with brain 
fever, had recovered health aud intelligence 
at the Model School, and had become one of 
the most clever landscape-painters, albeit ade¬ 
quately educated upon other points. Another 
equally promising musician, already officiating 
as organist to a college in connection with 
the present establishment, owed all his suc¬ 
cess to having lieen allowed to practise on 
Mrs. Springera pianoforte : having been uni¬ 
versally condemned as a “slow boy,” from his 
inability to comprehend or remember the 
intricacies of verbs in mi. Such praise came 
with the greater disinterestedness from this 
admirable clergyman, who was himself a 
thoroimh schdl^ and profound divine, and 
who, without having any time'for the lighter 
studies and thh less recondite, but more com- 
liulsory, business of ordinary life, knew, well, 
not only how to appreciate all human tastes 
and talents at their own real value, but like¬ 
wise took the best means, aud employed the 
best agputs, for their development per¬ 
fection. 

In the coarse of a most agreeable evening’s, 
conversation, lie unfolded to me the plan of 
the institution: to the foundation and carrying 
on of which he had made no small personal 
sacrifices.' Many of the boys were admitted 
free of expense ; hut neither theo^lves nor 
the r^t were acquainted with the fact. 
Thus a l^^i amount of bad feeliugj painful 
huiniliatioh, and vulgar vanity, was ni|^d in 
the. bud, and aeense of equtdit^ istfved to. 
bring forth and ripen nobler feelmgs inde¬ 


pendence fmd self-reliance. The paymqtite' 
made by the. rest varied according to the 
means of parents or friends; and private 
subscriptions and gifts from parties whose 
muuea seldom transpired, bad dready placed 
the “Model School” in a fair condition to Ihst 
and to increase. ' ' '. 

to the system of education parsubd, 
although in nothing omitting the sttmaara 
features of a classic^ routine, it embraced a 
lai'ge field, and did not render classics com- 
pulsur^ upon those who, when once capable 
of having any tastes at all, showed decided^ 
dislike for them. At the same time, if a bo^ 
evinced a disposition to return to a pursuit 
he lud once cast off, he met with encourage¬ 
ment enough to make him wonder he had 
ever disliked it. To mature the germs of 
natural thought, not to forcibly engraft a 
conventional set. of ideas upon a repulsive 
stem, was (he principle of the Eeverend 
Lucas Spiiuger; and, on this principle, he 
had filled a school with boys, few of whom 
seemed likely to disappoint llie/ri'entf who, 
had supplanted the hobgohllu dynasty of the 
Eusbyites. 

Walking towards the railway, and dozlngly 
musing in the carriage on my way home, on 
what 1 had seen, I reached London. 


SENTIMENTAL JOIJENALISM. 

The French live, move, aud have their 
being; for “ effect.” Truth and nature are 
nothing unless they can be made to produce 
something ostouisliing. Even in their news-’ 
jiapens, which should be fiiithlul mirrors 
of society, the taint of this taste for spurious 
art is everywhcTO to be found. Comjrtirc theirs 
police reports with ours. Except in the “ Ga¬ 
zette des Tribuneaux”—which being solely 
devoted to judicial reports, is bound to 
be Bcrupuloua—there is no stamp of truth 
upon them. Each case is a little romance. 
The story is developed, the characters, are 
grouped, and the dialogues conducted wildi 
artistic and exaggerated love of effect. The 
dry huslness of a charge, and the ‘prisoner’s 
accoimt of himself, are eitchauged for the 
romantic style of an episode in Gil Bias.. 
In a cane of robbery, the sinner is de¬ 
scribed as a “ fair daughter of Eve'”—-the 
sinned against gf the “tender, but imprti- 
dent, Sieur F——In.cgses^of assault, it 
is geuerally the ^rbe**, «r the'^porter’s wif©,’ ' 
who have been quarrelling with one of , 
their lodgers; or it is the wme-shop keeper, 
who has been resisted jjf'his efforts -to turn 
out a turbulent customer—a very possible • 
case, and suggestive of a genn of truth in thb 
report. Paequently the mere manner of tell¬ 
ing the story casts a dhabt upon it. The 
narrative—for it is ddivoWd*m'the narrative ' 
form—always commence with a. sketch of 
the'career andpezBoual appearauoe of one of 
the parties, dialogues are invariably 
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dressed up to oouvey an idea of the rank 
aifd manners of the class to which the 
woseculfcr, or* culpjnt, or witness b^gngs. 
^ey a/le usually sustained at the rate of 
one word, with a h^hen before it, per line. 
For porters and their wives, conversations in 
bad grammar and slang orthography are sub¬ 
stituted for what was really said. Sublime 
expressions of super-sentimental, generosity are 
ascribed to lenient prosecutora. Almost every 
minor criminal is portrayed as of a Mmic 
turn of mind. He generaily pilfers, or cnoats, 
or assaults the executive for the fun of the 
thing, and his defence consists of epigrams 
and bon-mots. Great criminals are utterly 
useless to a newspaper until some halo of 
rdniiince has been tiirown around their- crimes. 
The prisoner murdered bis uncle, or jarisoneJ 
and robbed his landlord, or imignarded and 
. rifled Ids dearest friend, to relieve a sti-anger 
from the pangs of hunger, to buy his dying 
mother some delicacy she was longing for, or 
to marry the idol of his soul, and to establish 
himself in life with comfort and respectability. 
When no feasible sublimity of that degree of 
intensity can be called np,andtheuulpril stands 
confessed simply and nakedly a murderer, and 
nothing but a murderer, the rejwrter—to suit 
the taste of the present editor-in-chief of 
the French press in genei'al—^pronounces the 
WTctcli to be cither a Republican or a Socialist. 

In those little ruptures winch break the 
private tenour of domestic life, it not uncom¬ 
monly appears that vice triumphs, and virtue 
is unrewarded. When a money-loving father 
and a jolly agreealile young {irodigal arc at 
issue, tire amusement w'ldch is got out of 
the case, by the romantic reporter, is extracted 
at the (j|:pense ol the close-fisted parent. The 
elderly husband, who presumes to bring his 
young wife into court—^however great her 
crimes, and however severe his sntferings — 
will be sure to find himself caricatured in the 
next morning’s papers. Although the de¬ 
cision on the affair may be just, y^t, os the 
magisti-ate seldom appeariS in the story, it 
is not always given. 

In every French uew^amr there is a column 
or two, headed “ Various Facts,” purporting to 
contain all* the fearful accidents, melancholy 
catastrophes, and lamentable occun-ences of 
Paris and the provinces, which the papers are 
that day called upon to record. Tliere is a 
suspicious air about most of them. Yon fancy 
you have hSard something like them some¬ 
where before*; especially if you have read 
many French romances. lAithing but initials 
of tue parties are given, with a few less 
romantic exception^ Why that secrecy ? Is 
it tenderness for the feelings of Sieur de P-—, 
who has strangled his sweetheart with her 
own hair ? Is ithyper-GJalUc gallantry towards 
Madame B——, who has bimeu the neck of 
her'hu8band,*b}^etfddenly dosing the window 
upon him, whgu the unfortunate man was 
looking out to obferve the state of the 
weather f The ^lobaliiy,. too, is* generally 


vague. If it be in tbe provinces, the reader is 
given a whole arrondiasement to. guess at; if 
m Paris, the garter only is mentioned. Why 
that mystery V 

One remarkable feature the ** Various 
Facts," given under one h^ in all French 
newsmpers, is the straightforward manner in 
w'hich they are recited. There is kn oflicial 
air about the“Sieur de Bo-and-so;” and a 
laconism in the narrative, which distinguishes 
them entirely from the Police Reports. They 
are only suspicious from their cra’t impro- 
babijjjjjjfe Thrilling incidents would appear 
to be^rob plentiful in this depariment to re- 
qiiire any stretching out from the narrator. 
They have no headings; tU^ relate tiho 
circumstances only; leaving to the judg¬ 
ment of the reader, whotlior they constitute 
an accident, an occurrence, or a catastrophe 
—^feeling, probably, that no title, in however 
krge type, could add or take away from the 
fcarfulness, melancholy, or lamentable nature 
of tbe fact. The state of alarm or excitement 
—considerable, or* otherwise—^into which llie 
ncighbourboixi may be thrown, is excluded as 
irrdevant: auything which can “be better 
conceived than deserilied,” they leave to bo 
conceived, and say nothmg about it. But for 
this conciseness, who could have hoped to 
comprehend the complicated tricks and coun¬ 
ter-tricks of lover, wife, and husband, related 
in the “Droit,”- the other day; ending, of 
course, as all sudtl^ttories do in France—whe¬ 
ther in drama, novel, or ballad—with thb 
complete defeat of the husband’s schemes, and 
the final triumph of the wife aud lover ! Re¬ 
lated in the English style of newspaper narra¬ 
tive, who could have unravelled that tangled 
skein of blunders, which finally left the injured 
husband a prisoner in the station-house, and 
secured to the happy pair twenty-four hours’ 
fair start fortthe Gutter ? Twenty lines sufiieo 
for the tragic story of a young couple whose 
bodies w'ere found in tbe Seine, near the capital, 
bound together by cords, with a statement of 
the heartless conduct of relatives, “who had 
endeavoured to separate those who now united 
themselves for ever,” wrought in needle-worked 
letters, upon the bosom of the white frock of 
the unfortunate young woman. Tlieir reuifuns 
may be vainly sought in the “ Mor^e ; ” for 
nothing had been heard there of the me- 
lanchok occurrence. la thifty-aix lines, we 
were told, in the “Estafette,”a short time since, 

how the Sieur X-was a barber, in the 

department of the Seine Mafne, (the 
author of tlie spelling-books, by the way, could 
think of no one but Xerxes when an owner 
for this scarce letter was wanted ;) how lie had 
a pretty wife ; how a customer coming inces¬ 
santly to be shaved and have his hair cut, 
aroused his suspicions; how a friendly neigh¬ 
bour confirmed them; and how, when the 
uusQBpecting customer delivered over bis 
head, on tbe next occasion, into the bands of 
the SiCur X-—% with a carfeless inquiry of 
“ Whatnewa?” the irritated barber relied by 
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narrotwg tLe circumstances of Kis iilfi- 
delity so closely, that although fictitiom names 
only were stated, the guilty lover, touched to 
.the quick by the resemblauce with his own 
misdee<is, look^ up' tremblu^ly, in time to 
see, in the lookmg-glnss, a sinister expression 
ujjon the features of the barber; who, im¬ 
mediately after, illustrate<l thb climax of his 
narrative, by cutting off tiie Irft cheek of his 
customer. The same thing, or something 
very much like it, fills nine volumes from the 
pen of a celebrated romancist. But novel- 
writing is one art, and the recqaihig of 
“ Various Facts” is another. wfr 

Tbe following little sample of scenes that 
(according to the newspapera) are constantly 
occurring in fhe French capital, is extracted 
from the '‘,Ordre" (a daiV paper) of the 
8th of November, 1851. It forms a ^rtion 
of the weekly article, headed “ Review of 
I’mis,” signed Eugene Gulnol^ (a journalist of 
some celebiily,) and coutaiuing remaiks on 
musical news, books, and all remarkable events 
of the week, being generally written with 
gravity, ami purporting to contain fiicts only. 
The scene is the cemetery of P&’e la Chaise. 

"On Sunday afternoon last, two funeral 
processions were obseiwed to approach the 
cemetery about the-same time. Coming by 
Opposite roads, the two parties converged at 
the gates, and entered the grounds in close 
succession. Tliey mounted the soitowM 
steep; followed the 8ain||K>ath for some mo- 
■^nents; then turning to'nght and left, they 
separated, each seeking the chosen place 
whore the tomb was prepared. 

" Certain signs indicated that one of thesp 
parties followed to her last home a female 
friend; while it was evident that the otiier 
party deplored the loss of a brother or has* 


“The double ceremony ended, and the parties 
had retired; one person might nave bmn re- 
iparked;; standing alone at each of the graves. 
Near the tomb of the one was a gentleman in 
an attitude of sorrow: beside the other, a lady 
in deep mourning. Zxjng time they prolonged 
their farewells; each quitting at the same 
mom^t that spot where they had left interred 
a part of themselves; a portion of their 
hearts. 

“ Proceeding with a slow and sad stop, it 
happened, that the two mourners arrived 
together at thd point where the paths formed 
an angle with the broad walk. Their eyes 
met; and they exchanged a tearful look, and 
nn exclamation uf surprise. 

“ ‘ Is it indeed yon, madame ] ’ 

-, “ ‘ And you, monsieur ? ” 

"‘This 18 a strange chance, madame. Tpn 
yeaM ago an amicablO airangcment separate 
us, whom the rites of matrimony had |qiaed 


" ‘It is a sad chance that has conducted me 
hither, mpnafeor.’ 

‘“It is to a no less sa^ one that-1 am in* 
debted for this nieetiug. Ibis day I have 


performed idy last duty toWkrds one who was 
ueai-er to me than life.’ «. 

" ‘Ah! rile is no niorb! I too haue lost my 
dearest friend on earth—^he who was indeed 
the consolation of my life,. Receive my as- 
surauoe of sympathy,, monrienr.' 

Believe me, madame, I feel for you most 
sincerely.’ 

“So saying, .they walked on for some 
moments, in silence, ride by ride, giving way 
to thoughts, whoso melaucholy nature i-e- 
veals^ iteelf in frequent sighs—^reflecting upon 
the past —^npon the future;—^bitter reflec¬ 
tions, which the sequel of their conversatiou 
betrayed. 

‘“Alas!* said the husband, ‘henceforth, 
how hollow, how colourless, must life apixsar! ’ 

“ ‘ And mine ! ’ exclaimed the wife, in a 
bi-okon voice. 

'• ‘ Wbat could recompense the loss of those 
kind attentions 1 ’ 

“ ‘ To whom shall I confide my sorrows ? 
‘“Where now shall my evenings be passed 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Upon what arm shall I lean ? ’ 

, “And each added mentally tliut it w^ now, - 
perliaps, too late to take up those ties that 
hod been so long loosened. 

“‘Does there not appear to you,’ said tlio 
husband, ‘ a singular coincidence iu this 
event, that strikes us on the same day, and 
isolates us at the same time ? ’ 

“‘The hand of fate reveals itself iu this 
meeting.’ 

“ ‘ It reunites us, that we may mutually 
console each other. VTio docs not know how 
to feel for the misfortiiuea which he has him¬ 
self suffered ? ’ 

‘ Do we understand each other ? ’, 

“‘You speak of her 1 ’ 

“ ‘ And you, of him ? ’ 

“‘Has not experience taught us to l>e 
indulgent!’ 

“ ‘ It has, and many things besides.’ ^ 

“ They arrived again at the gate, where two 
carriagei awaited them; one of whicli they 
dismissed. The two mourners, who had come 
separately, returned together; doubtless novri' 
to part again.” 

This romantic little anecdote is, by no 
means, an unfliir specimen of the fhe'ts recorded 
in the “Revile de Paris.” Histories, no less 
striking, are to be found eveiy^ day related as 
truths witii the utmost gravity, and in the 
most coniqjicuoiis parts of the Parisian journals. 
Wo trust we lyive, in formefe pages, given 
enough to show that, .if the Ffeucli portraits 
of the English i^cluile'aTew eccentricities, u% 
are amply revenged ^ certain Frenchtawa’iji 
pictures of society in Ironce. 

On the iSnde/ north vUllufvittthei, i» GMk, 
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AN UNPAID SERVANT OF THE 
STATE. 

Tuk public is just now suffering the incon¬ 
veniences couiiecled with a change of ser¬ 
vants. Every hovxsckeeper knows what that 
i.s; anil so does eveiy politician. The servants 
of the public have a great deal of work to do, 
and many little hopes and little interests 
dei>enil on their attention. Wheji there is a 
change made in the tenants of the offices 
at Downing Street, not only do nnujy pranii- 
neut and uuich-discussed intentions, perish 
nufullilled, but many quiet plana and promises 
for evil or for good, of which the world hears 
little, take a blight at the Sfinie time. It con¬ 
cerns us now to s]ieak of one of these. 

Tlia public iiinst be well aware that it has 
servants out of Downing Street; and one such 
servant, who has for years been working quite 
as h.oid as any pl.ocomiin, for the jjublic good, 
without either asking or expecting any pay¬ 
ment, has, by disinterested labour, broken 
down his iicalth. He i.s a poor man, who, 
after twiJvc hours of daily labour for his own 
suiiport, has for the last fourteen years given 
to Ids country daily — in an unpretending 
w'ay—as inueli time as is usually included in 
the hours of busiu,css at a public office. The 
wild man, who has been so foolish as to do tdl 
this without a penny of remuneration, and 
who, more foolishlj' still tlian this, has spent 
upon the public aU that could be wrung out 
ot his eaiidngs as a weekly labourer—who 
has produced, in his quiet, silly way, results 
that will £at)d his name down as a tender 
recollection to our children’s children—is Mi'. 
Thomas Wright of Manchester. 

“ We never heard of Mr. Thomas Wright of 
Manchester,” some of our children possibly 
miw say. . • 

Children, as.yet the world, sometimes, does 
not talk most abofft its hist inhabitants! 
Perliaps you may grow old, in a day when 
' Thomas Wriglits will receive public honour; 
although they do tot court it, and when 
Lord Tomnoddies will take to modesty as the 
most popular way^ tp place and pension. 
Rut now, in our day, W return to the point I 
from which we setsaut, namely, the falling of I 
small things witlt great, of worms with moun¬ 
tains ; while tU(f propriety of giving a scanty 
return—pension they call it—for Ijis public 


services, to Mr. Wrigbt, was l>eing recognised 
by Government, the Government fell down, 
and it remains to be seen wLat may be done 
by those who are perhaps destined to come 
(like .Till) tumbling after. 

Who is Mr. Wright ? The fathers jiro- 
bably have heaird his name; if so, Jot ns 
instruct onr children of his doings. Thomas 
Wright, of Manchester, is a worn but not a 
weary imui of sLxtji-throe, who has for forty- 
seven years been weekly servant in a large 
iron foundry, of which he is now the foreman. 
His daily work begins at five o’clock in the 
morning, and closes at six in the evening; for 
forty-seven j'ears he has worked thnnigh 
twelve hours daily, to support himself and 
those depending on him. Those dopcndiiig 
on him ai'e not few ; he has had nineteen 
children ; .and, at some periods there have been 
grandchildren looking to him for bread. Hi.s 
income never Las attained two hundred 
pounds a-year. This is a life of toil. Exeter 
Mall might plead fur him as a man taxed 
beyond the standard limit; but he had bi’ead 
to earn, and knew that he had need to work 
for it: he did work with great zeal an^great 
effiiileuoy, obtaining very bigh respect and 
confidence from' his employei-s. A man so 
labouring, and leading in his home an e^ei^ 
plary, pious life, might bo entitled to gb to bn 
betimes, and rest in peace between th^e da^ 
of industry and natural fatigue. WliaAiouId a 
man do, in the little lei&urc left by so much 
unremitting work ? Poor as he was—toiling 
as he did, a modest man of huinhle origin, 
with no power in the world to aid him but 
the wonderful spiritual power of an earnest 
will—^Thom.as Wright has found means, in Ixis 
little intervals of Icisui'e, to lead liack, with 
a gentle hand, tliree hundred cbnvicted ci'imi- 
iims to virtue; to wipe the blot from their 
names and the blight from their praepects;. 
to place them in honest homes, supported by 
an honest livelihood. 

Fomtecir years .ago Mr. Wright vigtted, 
ohe Sunday, the New Bailey Prison, at Mim- 
chester, and'took an eai'iiest interest in what 
he saw. He knew that, with the stain of 
gaol upon them, the unhai)py prisoners, after 
release, would seek in vain for oceupalion; 
and that society would shut the door of re¬ 
formation on them, and compel them, if they 
would not starve, to walk on in the ways 
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of crime. The gaol-mai k brandm^ them as 
dangerous, men buttoned up th^ pockets 
■when they pleaded for a second taial of their 
honesty, and left them helpless. Then, Tliomas 
Wright resolved, in his own lionest heart, that 
he would visit iu the prisons and become a 
friend to those who had no helper. 

The chaplain of the New Bailey, Mr, Bag- 
shawe, recognised in the beginuing the true 
. practical benevolence of the shuple-minded 
visitor. On his second visit a convict was 
pointed out, on whom Mr. Wright might test 
Lis power. It was certain jiower. Jj’rom the 
vantage-ground of a comparative equality of 
station, he pleiided with his fellow workman 
for the wismjm of a virtuous and honest life. 
Heaven does, and Earth should, wipe out of 
account reputed evil. Words warm from 
tlie heart, backed with a deep and contagious 
sense in the lieaier of the high-minded virtue 
shown by his companion, were not uttered, 
like liimyinpathy, in vain. Then Thomas] 
Wi’ight engaged to help his friend, to get em¬ 
ployment for him ; juid, if necessary, to be ] 
surety with his own goods for his honourable 
conduct. He fulfilled his pledge; and that j 
iiMui has been, ever since, a prosperous' 
labourer, .and an upright member of society. 

So the work began. So esiraest, so humble; 
yet, like other earnest, humble eilbrts, with a j 
blessing of prosperity upon it. In this way, 1 
(luring the last fourteen years, by this one I 
man, working in the leisure of a twelve-hours’ 
daily toil, hundreds have been restored to 
peace. He has sent husbands repentant to 
their wives ; he has restored fathers to the 
fatherless. Without incurring debt, support¬ 
ing a large family on little gsuns, he has con¬ 
trived to spare out of his little: contenting 
hlnisel%ivith a bare subsistence, that ho might 
have clothes to give and bits of money, where 
they were required to reinstate an outcast in 
sofflety. 

Air. Wright is a dissenter—free, of course, 
bWtry; for bigoti 7 can never co-exist 
with ch^ity so genuine. Although a dissenter 
workii^ spiritually in the prison, he never 
comes into jarring contact with the chaplain. 

I He makes a point of kindling iu his outcast 
friends a religious feeling; but that is not 
seciiu-ion ; he speaks only the largest senti¬ 
ments of Christianity, and asks only that 
they attend, once every week, a place of 
woi-ship, leaving them to choose what church 
or chapel it may be. And, in the chajiel he 
liimself •attends, wherever his eye turns, he 
can see decent families who stand by his 
means there; men whom he has rescued from 
the vilest courses, kneeling modestly beside 
their children and their wives. Are not 
these families, substantial prayers 1 

Yetcy humbly all this has been done. In 
behoof each outcast in turn, Mr. Wright 
hli pleaded with his own employer, or wiUi 
^bers, in » plain, imml^ way. Manv now 
r work under himself, iu his own place oocu- 
|)ationhis woi'd and guarantee having been 


sufficient recommendation. Elsewhere, he has, 
when rebuffed, persevered from place to plaae, 
offering and li^ii^ down-his own .earnings as 
guaiantee; clothing and assisting *the re¬ 
pentant unemployed convict out of his own 
moans, as far as possible ; speaking words, or 
writing iettera, with a patient zeiJ, to recon¬ 
cile Iq him his honest relatives, or to restore 
lost friends. . Bare sustenance for his own 
body by day, that he might screw out of 
himself little funds in aid of his good deeds 
—^and four hours’ sleep at night, after his 
hard work, that he might screw out of his 
bed more time for his devoted labour—these 
tell their tale upon the body of the man, who 
still works dally twelve hours for his family, 
and six or eight hours for his race. He is 
now eixty-thi'ee years old, and working for¬ 
ward on his course, worn, hut unwearied. 

No plaudits have been in his ear, and he 
has sought none. Of his labour, the success 
was the reward. Some ladies joined; and 
working quietly, as ho does, iu aii under¬ 
current of society. After a while, he had from 
them the aid of a small chaiitablu fund, to 
draw upon occasionally, in the interest of the 
poor friends for whom he struggled. Prison 
Inspectors found him out, and prrdsed liini in 
rejiorts. At first there were a few words, 
and a note told of “ this benevolent indivi¬ 
dual. His simple, unostentatious, but earnest 
and successful, labours on behalf of discliargod 
prisoners arc above all praise.” After a lew' 
yeara, the reports grew in their enthusiasm, 
and strung together illustrations of the work 
that’ has been done so (quietly. Let iis (]iiote 
from this source one or two examples:— 

“Five years ago I was,” owns a certain 
G. J. “ in tbe New Bailey, convicted of felony, 
and sentenced to four mouths’ imprisonnient. 
When I was discharged from ])ri.son, 1 could 
get no employment. I went to my old em¬ 
ployer, tu ask him to take me imain. He said, 

I need not apply to him, for it he could get 
me transports he would; so 1 could get no 
work until I met with Mr. Wright, who got 
me employed in a place, where 1 remained 
some time, and have been in employment ever 
since. I am now engaged as a acrev^. cutter— 
a business I was obliged to learh—and am 
eaming nineteen shilUngs and twopence a- 
week. I have a wife and four chilctren, and 
but for Ml Wright, I should have been a 
lost man.” 

Others tell hov» they were- saved by the 
timely supplies of Mr. Wight’s money, which 
“ kept their heat's above water ” till they 
obtained the trust of an employer. Another, 
after telling his career, adds: “ I am now, con¬ 
sequently, in very comfortable ch-cumstaiices; 

I am more comfortable now than ever I was 
in my life; I tvish oveay jiooi’ man was as 
comfortable as I am. I am free from tippling, 
and cursing, and swearing ; have peace ut 
mind, and no (quarrelling at'^home as there 
used to' be, I dare say I was as wicked a 
man as taty in Manchester. I thought if I 
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could onoe got settled luider such a gentleman 
as^Ir, ‘Wright. I would not abuse my oppor¬ 
tunity, aJid all I expected 1 have received. 1 
have gotTBibles, hymn-book, prayor-lwok, and 
tracts ;■ and those tilings 1 never had in my 
house since I have been married before. My 
wife is delighted. My boy goes to school, and 
ray otI also.” 

Were the spirit of Mr. Wright difluaed 
inoi’e generally through society, tho number 
of fallen men—who, being I'cstored with all 
due pnulouce to a generous confidence, “ would 
not abuse their opjwrtunity ”—^would tell 
decidedly on the statistics of our criminal 
courts and prisons. To labour as Mr. Wright 
haa done, must be tlie prerogative of few, 
though all the iiuloloiit may note, by way of 
spu r, how much a man even like Thomas 
Wright, poor, humble, scautily instructed, 
may beget of good out of an earnest vill, 

](fr. "Wright’s toil has of course chlefty been 
in Manchester au<l Salford, but he 1ms visited 
also vai’ious prisons in Ijancashire, Scotland, 
and London, and has lieen a fi-icinl to many 
of their inmates; Mr. Wright’s name, like 
tho odour of a violet, has quietly Imenme 
diffused, and public journals have, from time 
to time, in paragraphs and notices, mmle I’c- 
cogultion of his virtTios. To those wJio needed 
information, we liave now supplied a hint of 
what might be disclosed by a large narrative 
of olmcure hilmrirs. Wc may revert now to 
the ideas with which we first set out. 

On tho 12th of January, in this year, the 
Justices of Peace at tho RaUbrd Quarter 
Sessions drew up a memorial to Lord John 
Bussell, shtfiving that Mi-. Wright had <levoted 
to the public service, unremuriei-ated, time 
raid labbur, and even money, which lie might 
liave ajqilied to his own private good; that 
for this reason, he 1ms not, in his approaching 
ago, any provision winch will enable him to 
relax in toil for his own livelihood ; and that 
the unwearied labour to which he has suh- 
initted, lui» impaired his strength. Having 
shown this, the memorial prays for such re¬ 
cognition from the Government as shall 
acknowledge Mr. Wright’s past services, and 
enable hiisa to devote his future labours more 
effectually to tho public good. 

A month after the signing of this memorial 
by tke Justices of Salford, tlie excelj^int people 
of Manchester backed it by a jiublic meeting. 
Ckivoniment did not deny, wo believe, Mr. 
Wright’s tifle to a little jfensiou. ' It is but 
just to the Me Goiiernment, and more espe¬ 
cially to the late Premier,%o say that there 
has been no w-ant of right feeling or a 
manly sense of responsibility in this respect. 
We are afraid to , think how many and how 

f reat salaries are paid to public servants who 
eep, or don’t keep, Ihlcons, or attend, or 
don’t attend, to oUier things. Mr. Wright 
having worked for bis country. in reforming 
criminals, saviag their futuro gaol expense, 
and making them good working-men—having 
worked in this way for fourteen years, six 


■ 

hours a day, gratuitously, over and aluive 
the close, duties of his caH^g—^having spent 
even his own money on the public—may be 
considered very well entililed to a salary tri 
public halfMnce. Gold, to be sure, is wanted 
lor the buckhounds and the faleons; but the 

S ublic, probably, will not be sorry if It should 
appen that the change in Downing Street 
does not quash the memorial from Salford, 
and that any little pile of pennies which may 
have been left by the outgoing sorviiiftts on 
the mantelpiece, may be found labelled, 
“ Thomas Wright’s Pension,” and bestowed 
aceordingly. 

The wish of the Manchester people, whose 
movement Thomas Wright himself lias not 
said a word to stimulate, is to ensure to 
their ciiizeu, for the remainder of -his life, 
an income equal to that which ho now 
derives from his employment in the foundry, 
or with a few pounds added — say two hun¬ 
dred pounds a-year. 'This, with tlie rad 
of Goyei-nnient, might proliably bo raised 
in their oum to\tn; but Mr. Wright is a 
man whom one would prefer to honour in the 
name of England, rather than of Manchester. 
It is voi’y cpi’taiii, tliat in whatever form eitiicr 
Manchester or England may pay to suoh^ 
man a salary so trifling, though sufticient to 
enable him to sjiend bis whole tlrno upon 
prison labours, his exertions will give more 
tiian value fiir it year by year. And still 
there will remain the gift fi-omMr. Wright, of a 
largemass of well-spent time and most ellieient, 
earnest labour. No acknowledgment, wliic-h 
this country is likely to make of services so 
modest, -will suffice to turn Uio scale of 
obligation, and make Thomas Wrighh its 
debtor. 

TIME AND THE HOUR. 

Peoth) as we are apt to be of onr achieve¬ 
ments in- science and art, it sometimes strikes 
some people that we do not reverence and 
admire enough the results of the sagacity, 
patience, and courage of men of a former 
generation. Por instance,—what an achiove- 
meut is the discovery that the earth is not 
flat,—^the discovery of its actual form,—^the 
discovery of its relation to other parts of the 
system,—discoveries clenched by the fact, that 
we can predict future stapry occurrences, 
account for apparent planetaiy errors in onr 
own days, and explain, by means of the his¬ 
tory of the solar system, some dnblbus inci¬ 
dents in the ancient history of man ! It seems 
inexpressibly astonishing that men, on ,tl>eir 
little anthill, should be able to make out the 
facts of regions which they can never reacli, 
and where they could not live to draw a 
single breath ; tltat such imperceptible insecte 
as they must appear, if heard in the sun 
and moon, should lay down, -without mistake, 
and to demonstration, the laws of the sun and 
moon in their external relations. , It is jis 
if the aphides on a rose-bush under a 
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window iH the Isle of Wight, were iomakc 
out, by means of some wise aphis dwelling 
I under a vein in a leaf, the inatheip^ctical facts 
j of the Edinburgh and Perth Railway. When 
j we think of n,> bur minds reeP under the 
I bui’den of this knowledge. 

! Somewhat in the some way, but -less emi- 
! nently, we cannot but marvel at tlie perfection 
I that men have reached in reconliiig the pas- 
i swe of time. There are natar.al heljM to this 
j which diminish the wonder: but still it is a 
' wonder of great magnitude. When we look 
! at the matter on one side, we sec that time is 
given, out, as it were, from the magnitudes 
' and motions of the stars; and in that view, it 
i seems a deed almost beyond estimate, that 
man should have caught this product, and 
J made it record its own lapse fi-oni moment to 
I moment. When we look at the other side, and 
1 see liow the sun presents man with a natural 
I cl(jck, by simply shining where a sliadow can 
' be cast, whether of a sapling or an Egyptian 
pyramid, our wonder lessens to an endurable I 
' ilegrec. We know that, in'fact, the sick man 
j measures his bitter houi-s by the sunshine or 
j sluidow on the wall of hk coamber; iuid the 
j shepherd in the wilds by the ellipse he Las 
: (l^^awu for the hours round the solitary tree; 
.■uiil that the old Egyptians ai'e said to have 
h‘!i,iuoil much more than the time of day by 
measuring the sbai’p line of shadow drawn 
on the glaring B,ands of the desert, hy the 
mute and immovable Pyramid of C'lieops, 
under coiu])ulsiuu from the relentless sun, 
which there never withdraws behind clouds 
but i)y some rare caprice. Between the setting 

■ of the sun and the rising of the moon, the 
great dial may rest; but only then may it 
rcfu.se to show the hours. From making 
dials^ in imitation of these natural ones, ta 

! making clocks, in which the circumstance of 
' the shMow is dropped altogether, is, however, 
a long stiide; and there is room for rational 
admiration when we consider what a true 
and lusting relation and accord man has 
' establishea between the .jog of the wheels in 
his ]iocket-watch and the spinning of the 
jdaucts in space; between thte tick which 
amuse* the baby ear leaning against his 
broiist, and the harmonies of the stars in their 
courses. This appe.ars a great thing to ns 
whon we meditate upon it in a walk, or when 
[ the tick of the watch tells upon the ear in the 
ilaikuess of the* night. But, to receive the 

■ full impression, we should go into the work- 
i shop aditre scores of men and boys are busy 
I ill making and arranging the materials,—^the 

hard, dead mineral materials,—which are to 
I give out something intangible, unutterable, as 
I reiJ as themselves, yet purely ideal in its 
I connexion with us. That men by putting 
i steel, and a jewel or two, 

.^jP^some engraved marks, should present to 
ns, as, ht a mirror, the simultaneous doings 
of the stan in the sky, seems ,.to raise the 
1 work-rooni ' into a place of contiemplatiott or 
I eloquent, discoui'sc. 


Thus did it appear to us yesterday, when 
we entered a line range of rooms, whmeta 
great number of men and boyaNvere dccilpied 
iu the' business of watch making .Tor the 
Messrs. Rotherham. There w^ no resisting 
the sense of the seriousness of their work In* 
comparison with that (though equally deliee.te 
and uitently pursued) by which baubles aJre 
produced. There is soraetbiug serious about 
the whole business. It is a senons thing that 
it is science and labour which gives its high 
value to a watch, and not tlie costliness of the 
material. A cable was put into our bande^ 
the steel of which was worth nothing that 
could be sjiecified; whereas, in its present 
form, it was worth two shillings. Each link, 
almost too small to be seen by the naked eye, 
is composed of five parts, each of which is 
m.ade and placed for a purpose, Tlie mere 
metal of the whole interior of a watch is worth, 
we were told, perhaps sixpence; whereas, the 
labour and skill worked up in it raise its 
value to many pounds. AU is very quiet in 
these hirge apartments’ where scores of men 1 
and boys are poring over their work. Tlio J 
quadrangle of rooms has windows completely i 
round both sides. Under the windows a | 
counterextends,completcly round also. Almost 
every workman has a suuUl magnifying glass, ! 
which he fits to the right eye, for the finest | 
part of his woi-k. Of course, the right eye | 
fails, sooner or Liter. One man %vas spoken 
of us having worked for this Jiouse bctw’een 
i forty and titty years; but this wjis a remark¬ 
able case. The eye is usiuiily worn out iji f» 
much shorter Uuic than that. Besides the | 
long rows of poring craftsmen here, we were | 
told tliat there wei'O two hundred more iu ; 
their own homes, employed for the same linn. ; 
Having heard of their house as the largest 
watch manufactory in the inland counties, if 
not in the kingdom, it was with great interest 
that we received the details of the history and 
extent of their business. 

It appears that somewhere about 1783, one 
"Vale saw that there was an opening in 
Coventry for the making of watches; and he | 
set up the business now conducted by the ' 
Messrs. Botherliam. lYoni that dqy to this,, 
great difliculty has arisen from thfe prejudice ■ 
against country-made watches. If there ever J 
was, as some say, good reason for this dktruBt | 
of Coventf'y watches, there is not now; yet , 
the difficulty exists, and oecosious some curious | 
embarrassments. fTen years agoj the annual I 
production of watches hy this fiwn was about i| 
six thousand ; it n now nSirly nine thousand. |! 
If we consider the durable character of a jj 
watch—^that a single one generally serves us | 
for a lifetime—^tliis will be seen to be a large i 
production. But there seems to be no doubt I 
that the demaud would he larger, but for the i 
pnyudice against Coveotoy watches, which is 
akip to that against Birmhigham jewellery. 
The dispute lately peudipg D^etween a great 
Coventi'y house and the Assay Office at Bir- 
uuiigham. v a curious illustration of the way 
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Wii* prejuclioo -works. There is an Act. of the cases is now an iniportnjit hnsiness 
•P»xlia»eiif, ehout thirty yo<ai's old, which them. What confusion, and trouble, aud 
obli^esmanufacturers to send their gold pi"©* wjiste, are cailscd by oil these legislative 
ductions to the Assay Office at Birmingham, meddlings! 

if they reside within tliirty miles of it Messrs. It is painful to see that further difficidtios 
• Rotherham send the greater part of their are made by the selfishness of certain persons 
, watch-cases to the Birmingham office; but at home, concenicd in the making of watches, 
they feel it hard, while labouring muler the One cause of the cheapness of Swiss watches, 
•disadvantage of- the old prejudice, to be pre- which preserves their popAlarity, in spite of 
vented from getting their gold assayed at any their inferiority to ours, is the companitive 
office they prefer. Their altei^ative is between cheapness of their production. Tlu-oughout 
iiaving ttieir watches despised on account the valleys of Switzerland, th^ are multi- 
of the local mark, and buying their cases .in tudes of women busy in their own homes, 
London. They are obliged to buy so many about the delicate processes of waitch-mnlcing. 
cases in London, that it makes the difference No work can be more suitable for women, 
■of thirty pounds a-week in the w.-iges of labour The iiiiencas of sight and touch reepured 
that they pay in Coventry. seems to mark it out as a feminine omploy- 

Whilo we are speaking of legislative impe- meiit; and it can be pursued at'boiue, if that 
dimeiita which annoy the maimfaeUirer, wc is de3ire{l, just like needle-work, or any oilier 
may as well mention two or three more, feminine Imsiness. But the men of Coventry 
which would be scarcely credible in our day, will not allow women to bo employed. 'J’lie 
if they did not happen to be true. There eraploj'ers desire it; the -women desire it; all 
seems to be a natural relation between the rational observers desire it; but the men will 
English and the Swiss, iu regard to watch- not allow it. The same man who sends his 
making. Though the Jaw does all it c:ui to wife and daughter to weave at the factory, 
part them, they arc perpetually at work in will not hear of their engraving‘‘braSs-work ” 
combination ; a combination which it would at home. It -is a curious thing to pass in 
be convenient to make honest and easy. The forty miimles from Birmingham to Coveni i-y, 
tools—vaiious and most delicate—^used by and to mark the diffei-ence between tlic two 
watch-makers, are pnrchaseil cliicfly from places in this matter. In the one, we 
Warrington in Ijancashire; but the best of see hundreds of neatly-dressed and well- 
thera are fashioned in ywitzerland. Iron is behaved women, doing work suitable to thoi'-. 
sent over from England, and returned by the, faculties and their strength, and eaniiiig the 
Swiss iu the shape of tools so exquisite, that! means of sujiport for themselves, and eduea- 
•«'e cannot riv.al them. Swiss watch-ijiakers j tioii for their oluldrcn, by making screws, 
live iu Clerkenwcll, to make the faces of our | gold chains, and many other things ; whib-, 
watches; an article ui which fashion is as jin Coventry, the worknien-will not allow a 
eapridous a.s in any dejiartraont whatever.: woman to iiaste bits of floss silk upon a car<l, 
Now,*it would be niudi easier and pleasanter! or to maa-k'tlie figures upon llie face of a 
for these Swiss to live at home, and work in 1 watch. With regard to the ribbon mauuf.-ic- 
their own beloved dwellings, a.^ numbers of lure, tbey have had to give way. At the 
their countrymen, and many more of their reels and looms we see wonien employed by 
countrywomen, are always doing. But, wldie hundreds. The rest-will follow. The women 
Swiss watches are admitted entire into Eng- will obtain whatever liberty of occupation is 
land, at a duty of ten per cent., the itnporU- reasonable, because whatever is reasonable 
tioii of parts of watches is totfUly prohibited, becomes practicable, sooner or Later. We 
Swiss watches, as a -whole, are not to be com- know of a beginning made, no matt(!r where, 
pared with English; but in the making of or by whom. Theirespectable aiul educated 
some Tparts, the Swiss excel us. By this wife of a superior mechanic choo.scs to aid her 
absurd prohibition, wo must either buy entire husband’s earnings, by employing her leisure 
■watches, to help us to tlie parts we want, or in a process of watch-making—that of 
we must try to smuggle; or si£lll*i<l Swiss “ engraving ” the “ bniss work ” m the hite- 
must come and live here. We need not say rior of a watch. As soon a) it was discovered 
that the qpe thing whic^we never think of, that she was thus employed, an outcry was 
is going without anything which is jwoved to raised. Every opposition was made, but sbe 
be the best of its kiiid.^ We, on the other has persevered. A sort of case appren- 
hand, are excluded altogether from the Eu- ticeship has beeu made out, by witnesses 
ropean trade in watches. 'The proliibition, as having affirmed that, in their presepce, she 
regards all Eurepe, is complete ; while -we had seen heir father do the -work she ha*l un¬ 
tile wltb Asia, Africa, and America. In dertaken. She would have preferred another 
the United States, again, there is a duty branch of the work ; but she found there wa-i 
which so nflfeols t^e» importation of watches, no chance of her bmng permitted to do the 
as to give rise^ a whimsical state of things, same thmg that her Imsband wrought at. 
Our watcKes^o “nil the frame,” packed naked, She is insttnoting her two danghtere, how- 
as it were, *id tiiey are clothed with cases ever, in bee own branch; and there can be no , 
, -tJhere. The Americana cannot compete with doubt thAt her example will be followed. At 
IU in making tbe works; but the making of present, hers is considered a singular case. 
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Th« ^»t(slimakcra are wow supposed to be to 
ths'-pbbon iiiiuiufecturers, in Coventry, as 
one to ten. The proportion will, probably, 
Lave changed before the next cenaos. It 
Bbonld be considered, however, that the rib¬ 
bon-weavers ai’e distributed over neighbour¬ 
ing disti-icts, while tho watchmakers live 
within the city. 

Various parts of the watch come hither 
from widely distant places. Wo have said that 
the most delicate tools are made in Switzer- 
lanil, and the ornamented faces of the 
watches in Loudon. The jewels come 
from Holland. The diamonds are cut 
abroad, but their framing iit steel is done at 
home. We saw many ImudreJs of them in a 
little box. We saw soiue rubies, rough and 
some cut, round and very small; some chry¬ 
solites, also. Tho cutting can bo done only 
witli diamond dust. The engiire-turning of 
the cases is done in prirnte houses, in Co¬ 
ventry; and so is the making of enamelled 
faces. The gUis.sea come chiefly from tfre 
neighbourhood of Dublin, where they are 
made more cheaply than anywhere else. No 
place, but Newcastle-upon-Tyne, can compete 
with the Irish glasses. The smallest wheels 
arc ina<Ie at I’rescot, in Lancashire. All the 
other i)arts of the watch, if we remember 
rigiil, iu'c made in the establishuiient. 

We saw the strip of stout brass out of 
which the “ frames were to be cut. The 
cutting these brass circles, piercing them with 
the Tifccessjuy holes, joining them, inserting 
the jewels into the holes, fitting on the 
wheels and the chain, inserting the spring, 
engraving the brasses and the gold, makmg 
the citscs, and finishing off the whole ;—^tliis 
is the work done here. One l)oy may be seen 
fitting the pinions into the frames ; another 
polisiiing the pinion with his small fiddle¬ 
stick—for such his tool appears to be; 
another delicately handling the escapement; 
another showing to us a lum'-spriiig, as an in¬ 
stance of tho value given by labour to a 
inalerial of low cost,—^tbis almost imper¬ 
ceptible string of steel being “more valuable 
than gold,” as he says. The careful workman 
coveia lii.s work from dust (such of it -aa is 
finished, or waits) with a little inverted tum¬ 
bler. The apprentice lads earn about four 
sbllliugs’ and lliroepeiico a week ; the higher 
order of workmen average twenty-eight 
shillings, or thirty ahilliugs. We were curi¬ 
ous to itnpw how low and how high the price 
of watebes goes, here in the wholesale eata- 
hlishuient. The lowest we heard of was three 

{ )ounUs ; the highest thirty-five pounds ; b\it 
ew lire Sold of a higher value than twenty 
poandu wholesale price; which mounts up 
to & good deal more in London sho})a. 

The most interesting class of watches, to us, 
was that of the agricultural labourers. We 
were glad to hear that agriculture labourers 
bought watches; a fact which we s^uld hardly 
Laye • suspected'. The number demanded is 
rapidly deoreaaing. If one hundred and fifty 


watches are made weekly, eight' or nine ^ 
them may be for agricultural mbourepB; and 
the proportion was formerly much, l^er. 
They are of a wwjdrous size; about two 
inobes thick. There is a'llver to the value ■of 
two pounds in a watch which costs fuur 
ounw. Tlie thing looks us if it could never j 
e lost—^Imrdly broken; and it is incon¬ 
ceivable that damp or soil could get in. On j 
its broad face is painted a gay picture—Speed j 

the Plough, oi; the Poresters’ or the Odd || 
Follows’ Arms, Next in bulk to these, ore 
the watches for the Scotch maiket. The [j 
Scotch seem to like to feel that they have a > 
watch in their pocket. In reinai'kablc con¬ 
trast with them aie the watches, scarcely ' 
bigger than one’s tbumb-nail,’whioh are in- . 
tended for presents to very little ladies. As ' 
little Indies’ time is not supposed to be very 
valuable, it is not insisted that these should ; 
go well. From these the article reaches 1 
in value to the thirty-pounds watch, ex- ' 
qiiisitely cliased, back and face, and of Iwau- \ 
tiful form and proportions. Of tho watches ! 
for exportation, those made for the market of ij 
Alexandria arc perhaps tho mos't remarkable. | 
They are, in form, hunting-watches; tho 1 
mai-kiug of the hours is Arabic; and there is i 
no ornament whatever. No figures of any ,i 
livutg thing must bo looked at by a Moham- , > 
medan; and it apt>ears as if, to make all sate, ji 
the Arabs would not couiitenaace any graven i 
iniiige of fruit or flower, leaf, or tendril. VHulo 
frdking of the wide transmission of this delicate ! 

article of manufacture, we were surprised to 
find how many watches are sent about the j 

kingdom by post,—not, for cheapness, but , 

for security. It is an expensive method, but ji 
a convenient one. Tills house sends out by ;| 
post Hometiioes thirty in a week. ij 

llaA'ing never seen engine-turuiug, ami j, 
having, in truth, not the least idea how it was j 
done, we gladly accepted an invitation to a |i 
neighbouring dwelling, where an elderly man 'j 
and a boy were busy abonl the process. The 
neat ajiartment, tlie shining machine, the H 
courleoiis old gentleman in his spectacles and 
clean apron, anxious to show us wlmtevcr we 
wished to see, made a very pleosiuit intpression i 
upon us. The priuciple of the process is j 
understood at a glance; but not the loss 
wonderful ^Jocs it appear to us that any man ' 
should ever have thought of it. The inveutiou I 
is French, and neai^y a century olji j but it is i 
only lately that it* has reached its present j 
perfection. The umohine is expensive, costing 
about one bundreu and seventy-five pounds. ’ 
Held house is ndiuitted to bo the best maker. ,! 
The main part of the msifliine, to the oye of 
the novice, at least, is a barrel,’ which is bound 
round with strips of odpj^r of , various 
patterns, sinuous, or updumti^, or othext 
The revolution of this ImrraiiT wth one pf the 
strips pressing against a s^I or- bolt, 
causes a vibratory motion, hi acoo^oime 
with the copper pattern, in whatevar 
connected ■viC''ith the vibrating steel. "The 
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watcb'Caae is so connected. It is fiistenod at 
tlft end of a bai-; and, while it is vibrating 
there, a*gravef is bijougbt itp to it, on a sort 
of miniature railway; and it peels off the gold 
in the pretty pattern required. We saw a 
ribbou-bke circular pattern; concentric lin^, 
and vertical ornamentation ; and we were tdd 
that by the combination of the patterns pro¬ 
vided for by the machine before us, as endless 
a variety might Iw obtained as of changes from 
a peal of a dozen bolls. 

With all its prettiness, this process, and 
every other connected with the ornamenting 
offthe watch, was less interesting to us than 
those which relate to its time-showing pro¬ 
perties. Wo were not sorry that the last 
stage of our sight-seeing was the preparation 
of the enamel face, with its indices of hours 
and minutes. 

We went to the little workshop of a supe¬ 
rior artisan, who works here, but lives in the 
country. His intelligent daughters help hin» 
in the lettering department of his little husi- 
I ness ; and veiy pretty work it is for them. 
The aflair is simple enough, llouud pieces of 
copper are cut, with 8cissor.s, out of a strip 
which comes from the rolling-mill; the size 
he.ing detennined by a brass pattern. The 
edges are slightly turned up, in order to hold 
the enamel, when melted ; and the necessary 
hole in the middle has its edges turned up, 

1 on the same .side, for the same reason. Tlic 
I enamel is umd'! of putty-powder, and stweral 
I other materials. In its ungroimd state it 
' looks just like a bit of thick CJU'thenwarc ;— 
the while very white; the cream-colour vciy 
pure. 'I’lijs is ground down iu u mortar 
extremely fine, mixed with water, to about 
the cgnsislciico of soft clay, and spread 
smoothly over the copper ground. Half-a- 
dozen of these faces lire put down before the 
open month of the little furnace, to heat 
gradually, in oT-der to avoid tile irremediable 
luischief of a crack. When they have done 
reeking, they are ready lor further cooking. 
With a little pair of tongs, one at a time is 
.carefully placed upon a stand in the furnace. 
Presently it begins to shine. It is turned 
round ^ud round, that the whole may be 
equally d«ne. When it is aU one white heat, 
it is brought out, oud another is put in. 
When cool, the surface is rubbed smooth with 
sand; inequalities arc filled ufi; auotlier 
coating is given; it is “ fired ” again, and 
then polkliea to the degreg we are accustomed 
to see. , 

Tlion comes the'*part wlylch the novice must 
he extremely shy of undertaking, so very 
important as it is,—the marking tlio hour 
figures. The faoe'is throughout placed on a 
little wooden flatter, whiim revolves with a 
touch. On this platter it receives its polish¬ 
ing and all other treatment. It is now turned 
round, to h$ ruM with the utmost exactness, 
with as man/radiations from the centre as 
are wanted, xhiok strokes are laid on where 
the figures ore to be, of a metallic paint, com- 


jiosed of copiicr, iron, and otlicr ingroHionts, 
prepared in a peculiar manner. The decisive 
figure-strokes are then out iu with the help 
of an essential oU; and the surplus paint 
bruslies off with a touch of the brush. There i 
is a> mysterj' in most houses of business. The 
secret here is how the minuto-lace is sunk in 
the hour-face. We cpuld understand, how¬ 
ever, how the excessively small figures'were 
done, though hardly how human eyes could 
stand such a trial. Our host proved to us 
what the faculty of sight becomes capable of, 
by relating an achievement of his own. Some 
years ago he wrote, in enamel, “the Lord’s 
Prayer, with every i dotted, and eVery t 
crossed, in the space of half the wing of a 
honse-fly.” He keeps it framed as a locket; 
and it is the wonder of all strangers who see 
it. He wiw advised to send it up to the 
Exhibition; hut he dre.-idod its bi'ing lost. 
He paid very dear for his enterprise, as we 
should think ; hut he seems rather to glory in 
the result than regret it. By working in a 
blaze of Bim-Ugii(,he “aged” his sight thirty 
years iu a single fortnight. He now reiimrcs 
strong luagiufiera to work .at all. 

We observed here the glass globe of water, 
whereby the gas-light is ooncontraled* for 
evening work, which is seen among the 
Birmingham buniishcrs. It is sail to think 
liow the senses and faculties of some are 
overstrained to ininister to the liixurios of 
others. If wo could reconcile ourselves to 
this at all, it would not bo in the case of any 
toys, be their beauty and the money value of 
them what they may ; hut in the production 
.of this exquisite talisman, the watch, which 
can tell us, in the intervals of tides and sun¬ 
sets, where the stars ai’C; and what they are 
doing, heliind the veil of the noonday light 
and the midnight cloud. 


A GENTEEL EBTABLISHMENT. 

Ih my hot youth, I once wanted some 
money. I do not mean to say tli.at tins was 
the only time tliat I, have over exis'ricnceil 
a similAr want during that excited jwriod. 
But I have jiarticular reasons for rolerring 
to that especial occasion. 

I bad not lurived at the age which is known 
as “years of discretion ; ” indeed, even at the 
present moment it is the opinion of some of my 

frieuds-^But that is a aonsideration into 

which it is needless to enter. Letit suffice to I 
state, that my money was “ locked ” in the | 
hands of a guardian—a gentleman of the old j 
school, who devoutly believed that he was acting j 
the part of my best friend by depriving me of j 
any free agency in the management of my 
own affairs, and letting mo spend as little as 
possible. Accordingly, through this very con¬ 
siderate conduct on the part of luy “ best 
friend "—srbi^as Mrsonally a perfect stranger | 
to me, Uviugin a distant and absurd part of 
the countryw-I found myself unable to touch 
a guinea without his permission. 
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Snfch was tlie stale of affairs, wljen I expe- 
I rieuced the uueessity to which I have alluded 
j My state of depeadence was too absurd. 
I Accordingly, otic due momiug, 1 resolved to 
make a bold stroke for my emancipation;— 

I “ WIio would ba free, tliemselvea must strike tbe blow;"— 

I Aud tlie blow that I proposed to strike was, to 
'I induce my guardian to sign a certain deed 
J; >vliich would have the effect of placing a con- 
;i siderable portion of my property at my own 
■| disposal. 

1 knew that to effect this object, a letter 

■ would he luseless. To tell tho truth, I had 
: already gone through tho epistolary phase of 

supjilication in all its varieties. 1 had tried 
ji every style‘.—the dutiful, the joeular, the 
! insinuating, the desjierate, the menacing, 

I and the conuiliatory, after the must approved 
1; models. 1 had invested fanciful friemls with 
I iniii-ginaiy necessities, and expressed most 
jl philanthropic wishes to relieve them; I had 
I eoutracteil impossible debts at games which 
i I never playeif in luy life for tho last time, 

I on my honour as a gentleman"); I liarl even 
j found sudden necc.ssities for large sums to 
I ens^blc me to pro.secnte my studies by expen- 
i siv* additions to niy library—which hapiiened 
;| to ho singularly complete—all to no jiuiiioao. 

1 now mustered up courage to, make my 
!' '• ]a.st appealan J this appeal I determined 
>1 iu moke in person. > 1 have said that 1 was 
a stranger to my guardian and to his csta- 
, blishmout; but tliey were old friends of my 
ij family; and I had moreover been in the 

■ receipt, for severfd years past, of tliat uii- 
i! meaning civility known jis a “genei'al invi- 

■ tat ion.” This was sufficient; and beliold me 
jl ostentatiously driving up to the house one 
I morning, 8U)>plicd witli baggage enough to 

.st.and a caniptiign of six uiouths. 

' The “people of the house” upon whom I 
had so desperately intruded, maintained the 
I I'cputation, durmg their short visits to London, 
anionmt my set, of being “crack people.” 1 
accordingly expected to be received with a 
, certain ducal magnificence; which,,Jiovrover. 
,f was subsequently given to understand, hail 
not been known in me house since the time 
I of some mysterious “ old Sir Walter; ” about 
. whom nobody know anything in particular, 

; 5uk 1 whom I strongly suspect to be a myth, 
i The &ct ivas, tiiat thoudi coming fj'om 
I the old Norman* family of De Musherewiu, 

I my entertainers were a very plain, homely 
i family, with—iis fiir as the master of the 
I hou.se was concerned—not much more pride 
I tliaii con be considered appropriate when 
one has nothing to be proud of. 

As for the lady, the case was somewhat 
1; different. She had a great notion about 
j keeping np “the dignity of the family;” 

Ij and I knowl annoyed her mortally by the 
' ahniptness of my descent,—taking them 
j quite unprcpaioti,”—as I heard her say to 
i| ,one of the servants, in giving directions about 
. my room. This lady was the only person 


from whom I hciird anything of the apocry¬ 
phal “ old Sir Walter;” the mystery abftut 
whom I liave never been able to blear up, 
owing to Burke having, most unpai-donably, 
forgotten to mention IJie family, in his Histoiy. , 
of the Tjiinded Gentry. 

But the most interesting member of the 
family—to mo—was a consin of Mrs. de 
Musherewin, considerably better looking | 
than that Inrly, and enjoying besides' the | 
tulditional advantages of blue eyes and only | 
nineteen summers. She was inclined to be 
sentimental, and Lad just enough sense of tho 
ridiculous (which I take to be sense of a very 
high kind) to be somewhat asshamed of it. 
Altogether, slie was what her friends called 
“a riddle,” and suited me csipitally; so we 
became excellent friends at first sight. More- i 
over, her n,ame was Arny; and I need not 
aay how great :ui attiaction a lady of that ' 
name is to a young gcntlcm.'vn addicted | 
to quoting “Loekslcy Hall.” You may be 
sui’e, then, that in my rciidings of Teiiuysoii : 
—which were eundueted with due decorum ; 
in tlie back drawing room—the allusions to ■ 
the “cousin shallow-heai’ted” luid the “Amy, [ 
mine no more,” excited their dno degrees ' 
of confusion, and contiibutcd their share 
to a mutual good understanding. j 

At an eiirly period of my visit 1 had j 
broken its object to the old gentleman, 
but without immediate success. Ho con¬ 
sidered my allowance aruply sufficient; he j 
had no idea of j'oung men persisting in being '■ 
young men; he acted for my good,—and so ' 
forth. After ten days’ stay in the house, I i 
began to think the case hojicless, and mado ' 
up my mind to return to town. 1 should j 
[have done-so immediately but for the “shal¬ 
low-hearted cousin;” who having, it seeui.s, 
gained some inkling of my plans, advised me, 
m eonfideuce, to “ wait a little longer,” under 
a promise, made somewhat mysteriously, that , 
she would try “ to arrange it for me.” To i 
tell the trutli, I did not feel relueliuifc to find I 
an excuse forr’etnakiing; .and it was fortunate 
that I did so ; for the next moniing an inci¬ 
dent occurred which w'os destined to liave 
some infiaence upon the success of my plans. 

I must premise that the De Jfusherbwin 
domestics were to me a roost mysterious • 
race. Tlici'e were only a couple of men who 
might be eShsidered as in attendance upon the 
family ; the footman and the coachman. The , 
family drove nothiag more ostentatious than ' 
a Brougham; and the slices of the foot¬ 
man were, therefo’e, confined to waiting at i 
table, and to in-door duties. Tlren there | 
was a gardener, who seeiqed to exercise his ' 
vocation only very early in the morning j 
before the family wer 0 tip.} .bnt whom I saw 
constantly set employed, wW I have risen 
at unholy hours for the purtose of reading or 
walking. • * V ' 

At such times 1 have frequently seen this 
gardener in conversation witli a ybung—no^ 
not a lady; nnd yet she was scarcely so Idv 

r 
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iw what we underetMud by an “iadm^al,” 
.or A “party.” A “young peraou” is the: 
'yiird- saw liiftv frequoivlTy talMng to aj 
young qjersou of what the newspapers call 
“ pn'possesssing ejctevior,” and whom I sub- 
setpieutly discovered to be “ laily's maid ” at 
a house not a hundred yards distant. Morning 
after,,moraing I watched tins ])air from my 
window talking and w.-dking together, and 
■'marking in their manner towards each other 
a certain respect and deference; a certain 
air of distanue, mixed with one of himiliarity, 
which obviously meant mystery; not much 
mystery to me, for 1 cai-elossly set down the 
; affair as what they ciJl “ a caseand there 
I was an end of it. 

I No: not quite an end of it; for, one raom- 
I iug, I w.‘is taking my,usual walk before bi’cak- 
j| fait, with a hook in my hand; when, in a lane 
; a short distance from the house, I sirw the 
„ lady’s maid—the obvious betrothed of the 
gardener—walking with—our footman ! Oh ! 
i tlio cajn-ice of womajt! Why <loes not some 
1 good-natured friend tell the unfortunate John 
I of Siiades'of the peril that awaits him? 

• I I’oor fellow! 'J’lie J'ival lover seemed some- 
I what confused, T thought, as he touched his 
I hat in passing; but did not look like a very' 
j guilty man with any great weight upon lus 
conseieuce. He waited at breakfast after- 
j wards with liis usual composure. 

|! Meantime, I found myself no nearer to 
' a ■ settlement of affairs with my giiardiau ; 

I atad began to think the “shallow-hearted 
cousin ” had been making fun of me. Time 
went on, and it was jdaiii that I must soon go 
off. I iiisolved, however, to trust to the 
cjiancos of a few moj*o days. I liad been 
■ rtuichjiarau.<)e(l by tlie cauriee of my filend, 

{ the lady's maid; I was willing to see to wlmt 
[ it might lead. An incident which speedily 
I occurred made the case only still more 
I mysterious. 

i One morning I had been perauaded to 
accompany Mrs. do Musherewiu and her sister 
to pay one of those dreary compliments 
known as “ ntorniug callaj” to the Twaddle- 
1 tons, who lived a few miles off—ten, or twenty, 

! 01 ' thu'tv, jjerhaps: whioli is considered nothing 

iu 'the ^oiiutry. They were very nice pe,ople, 

' the Twaddletops; tiiiked gei^eelly about higli 
lifeand nevei* told an anecdote of anybody 
under an ambtissador. I uaedtto liumouv 
them m this weakness ; and tell them inci- 
. dents whieh had liappengd to my dear friend 
Grinder (fi^ho was plucked, the other day, at 
Cambridge, for ttie Voluntary Theological), 
as, the adventures of my friend—^for the 
nonce—the Duke of Mount-Moruington, or 
that adveoturoni fdllowj liord John High- 
loptover. , is '^ndeml how stories un- 
pr-ove by this I remember, once— 

when in one or^y htost audacious moments 
I, bad giveft onttm Grinder’s exploits to the 
' Crown rmc®, e{ Wurtemlrerg—the Twaddle- 
. > tons worn a%olute1y entranced; and I know 
from, that moment, they pronounced me 
*--- 


one ^for a mere commoner) of the 'most 
nihusing .aiidi well-bred. persons of their ac- 
quniutauob^ !', ' • "i,' 

I have said, w<> were going to pay a 
morning visit to-the IVadjil^tota. The car- 
rii»ga had been ord 0 red''^y«;ly»’ h»d' while 
wutipg for it, .and for Uie desc^ nf tlie 
ladies, I turned out to stroll for a few 
minutes. Fassing the coach-house, I sUw the 
Brougham standing at the door with tlie 
liotses in, and all ready ; and, close, by, the ■ 
coachman, engaged, with a luckless disregi^ 
of his master’s time, in conversation with my 
old friend, the lady’s maid; the wndouhted 
iianoie of the gardener,, and the suspected 
cA^re amie of the footman! The pair had 
arrived at that most interesting period in 
interviews of this description—the parting ; 
and they were prolonging the “sweet swrow” 
in the usual mauucr, under cover of the 
carriage ; not suspecting . that a withers 
was so lu'iu*. ' The final farewell did at last 
take place, and 1 will not—considering .all 
circumstances—.say how aflcctionate it was. 
The lady then tripped off. I made a poii^ of 
vanishing with considerable dexterity ; and, 
as the Brougham drove round to the fran¬ 
tically inipatieut ladies,! thought 1 ha*!never 
seen a coaclimau look more bmocent and 
serene. 

Tliat day I was doomed once more to lie ! 
puzzlcil by this extraoi-diuary establishmeut 
of domestics. Eetuming from l lie Twaildle-. 
tons’, I felt somewhat depiussed, and was not 
ill one of niy best liumours. (I should have 
mentioned, by the way, .that, the Twoddletons 
are yeiy nice people, but that they once liad 
the misfortune to live for six montlis in Paris. 
They had quite lime during that period to 
lulojit the accent of the natives; but this 
they h.ad certainly not done; and the juin- 
cipal thing they seeiued to have brought 
away with them from France, was the verj' 
reprehensible custom of not giving lefresh- 
ments of any description to morning callers— 
in opposition to onr dear old English country 
custom, which relieves colliug from so much j 
of its duludss). S' felt somewhat depressed 
in spirits, and w'as lallied on tlie subject 
by the “shallow-hearted consiu,” who tedd 
me that I must brighten lip ifi tim<t'<;jliijy^ 
dinner next day, when there was tp .w n 
grand assemblage of all the “ county fami¬ 
lies,” and gi'eat guns of the neighbourhood, 
who could be' persuiulod to come. This le*l 
to the expression of some fears on the part 
of Mrs. da Musherewiu as to the efficiency 
of “ a yoiiiig man who had been highly recom¬ 
mended,” and who had been accordiogly 
engaged as a supeinnmerafy to assist in wait¬ 
ing nt table, on the great occasion. In other 
words, he had been engaged to make liimself ! 
“ generally useful,” auo it was of course anti-' ' 
cipatod, .thsit be wpuld prove particularly j 
useless inwila4. , - | 

“ yqafws”,said Mrs. do Musberewln, lull¬ 
ing. reund with her .usual grand manner to : 
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nicj “iiof ail our own servants, Charles *’ (that my experience on that occasion, tliat#ie jf^jrae 
' was the footman) “ is the only one upon .whom could not have been very pientifulj’ otherwiue 
We can dejieud. . The rest fenow absolutely we must have stteeeeded in finding somethin 
notldng out of their own defjartAents; and toiiit. But my object in mentioaiugVtat day’s 
■ they are so stupid, that]! jam afraid, it would sptjrt, was. to state that WeuWere acoompaniod 
be useless to attempt to insta“actthem for this by “ the gamekeeper,” whom I had never'be- 
occasioii.” * jjs fore seen or heard of. In appearance^ he’was 

“I should have thought otherwise,” said a most unexceptionable person—got lip Witt 
the cousin, with a look which, after much velveteen and fustian, game-pouehes, gun^ 
consideration and wilt, coaaderablc rolue- and powder-belts, in a m^ orthodox manner, 
lance, 1 am obliged to pronounce malicious, In the course of our march over the stubble, ' 

; “ the gardener seems to be,4 quick intelligent Be Musherewin (who i.s always affable to his 
; young man, who would adapt himself to cir- dependants) good-naturedly rallied the gamo- 
! cumstahees,; and John, who is now driving keeper u^mn the fiict that he was going 
I us, I‘have often theught more fit for domestic to be married very speedily. The game- 
duties than driving. He is neither old enough kee 2 )er grinned, and admitted the soft im- 
! nor heavy enough to be quite proper for a peochmeut; his master promised to “do what 
, coachman.” he could for him towards setting him up 

j There was a deaii pause. Neither of the and so the matter dropjied. But it so hap- 
I cousins spoke during the remainder of the {)encd' that, shortly afterwards, I w'as w'alking 
; drive. The elder lady maintained a look of on in advance with my host, when I happened 
' portentous severity ; while, in the younger, I to ask him who was to be the bride of our 
; thodght 1 observed several times a tendency friend the gaigpkeeper 1 
j to kugh, , “Oh !” was the answer, “ he consMers that 

^t dinner that day Mrs. de Musherewin’s he’s making a gootl thing of it. Good-looking, 

1 temper was not mucli improved by an inci- you know, and all that; she is the ])ersoual 
i dent which would have e3ca{)ed my notice, and confidential servjmt of the wife of old 
' but for the evident annoyance which it occa- Sir Sykes Slimpenny, our next-door ueigh- 
! sinned her. Old Be Musherewin, whom I hour, I i^y say; for our respective parks 
[ have .‘ili’eady mentioned as a good-humoured, 07ily divide the two mansions.’^ (So the Be ^ 
I unpi-otonding countiy gentleman, made an Mushei’cwin lawn, and surrounding meadows. 

I observation to Charles (who was, as usual, in was a park!) 

• attendance) about the state of the kitchen- “ Are you sure 1” I asked, dubiously. , 

I garden, which he had been inspecting during “Cei’tain; the wed ding-clothes have, as I 
I our absence in the morning ; and consulted have been told, been purdiased.” 

I liim as to the, propriety of planting some Mystery uiion mystery! Was this desirable 
, mangel-wurzel for tu* cows on “ that piece of young person going to marry the whole 
i waste ground in the corner.” neighbourhood ? I was fuiily puzzletl and 

I “ f wonder,” said Mrs. de Mushei'ewiu, with perplexed. 

I a severe look at her husband, “ that you do That day at dinner Be Musherewin made 
j not talk of these sulyeets in the proper a casual remark, relative to the approaching 
I qnai'tcr. Wluit can Charles know of them ? marriage of sthe gamekeeper j to which Mrs. 

; It is the gainiener’s business.” de Musherewin observed, that “ she was not 

Be Musherewin looked confused, as if he aware that the event was to take place for 
had made a “ confounded mull ”—^to use an several weeks.” 

expression of bis own—about somethings and “ lie told me it was to como off in a few 
drank off a glass of sherry, rather nervously, days,” said De Musherewin. “ He leaves 
His wife subsided into hw established air of my service, you know, in' less than a week, 
severity; the young lady was suddenly seized having engaged himself in another, part of 
with a fit of coughmg; Charles did not seem the countiy.’^ ' : 

quite at his ease ; and 1 was the only unem- There was another awkward pause, such as 
barrassed person present. I had been once I had before noticed. Mrs. de Musherewin 
' before somewhat amused at the did gentleman was visildjlt' agitated j and the remainder of 
' asking the coachman “ If he thought that old the dining 'ceremonial paiaed off in perfect ' 
2 )ort had been jmt in a dam}) pait of the silence. The nexttinoruing, early^ I received’'' 
cellar 1” But Mrs. de Musherewin, not being a message from the master of the house, who 
present at that time—to give prominency to desired to see met-in the'library. 1 found 
the remark by going into Lystencs, or making him alone with his fishing-tackle, a parch- ' 
any demonstration of the kind—had bought ment deed, a ^iheasant (from‘tire poulterer's), 
no more of the occurrence. and an attorney. ilffiiiofii^r^KfohnsintBs very 

Meantime the aflkir of the lady’s maid abruptly. He had'-tslkito-ihiry'■request into 
became moi’e mysterious. A few days after our consideratioii, and' vtaia;pp8piBfed' to niake the 
visit to the T wadiUetous, I went oat with old Be concession that I required, /fiot 4 word of his 
Musherewin to liave a jiop at some plieasants. former very excellent refusing, It 

lie began fcP talk about “his pratervea" I was evident that. inHie. teeth dfw.'fcw previous 
had never known that he indulged'in any wrir opuiions, he had suddenly come ^^le conclut- 
luxttiy; and to IMs day 1 am uonvinced, from siou that it ,was very proper young men 
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'^otild be young men ; tliateonu-ol over their 
|)ropefty was not an nnreasouaUo de- 
ianad; «at;, ittshprt, young men, l)emg young 
men, sheuld be ddowed to come and to qo 
(strong emphasis,on “go”), without restric¬ 
tion or restraint. For myself, puzzled and 
asttmished as I was, I made no remark; but 
vevy. cfuietly went through the necessary for¬ 
malities, and stood up a responsible being— 
the honti fide proprietor of actual and nego¬ 
tiable Bank of I'hudaiid notes. 


tiable Bank of England notes. 

On oonsidoi'ing, in the course of tlic morn¬ 
ing, the possible i-easons which could have 
induce*.! my gimnliau so suddenly to change 
Ids resolution, it occurred to ihe that he 
hud been mled in the matter by his wife. 
For what olyect 1 Possibly by snt.isfying my 
deimuuls, to jmt a termination to my visit. 
Such a tiling w’as certainly conceivable, espe¬ 
cially as. 1 bad idready made n stay of several 
weeks ; and the sting of the sharji tone of his 
violently accentuated “ go” still tingle*! in my 
cars, it would not, perb.aps, he vev)'' deli¬ 
cate to take a precipitate flight immediately 
outlie settleracnt of my atfairs; still I pre¬ 
ferred that alternative, to the possibility of 
interfering with any domestic aiTangemonts ; 
HO 1 resolved to “ go,” at all hazards, on the 
following day. XJnex])ecte*l .and important 
busines.s is of course s[ieedily improvised in 
suidi eases. It was evident that, for some 
x'eason of their own, they wanted to get lid 
of me. 1 did not want 1,o go ; but I went. 

N*)t ipiite soon onongli, however; for I 
was not distiiie*! to dopait without hearing 
more of the mysterious movements of the 
senaants. The next morning, at breakfast, 
J noticed that the habitual Ch.aidcs did 
Wt ni|ke his ,appearance, and that wo were 
attended by a female domestic. Waiting until 
she had disappeared from the apartment, Mrs. 
de Musherewin exjilained the phenomenon. 

“ You see, it is very annoying j I don’t 
know what to do for a few days. There has 
been a sliglit disagreement, SjUd all of oui" 
men-seiyvantg have left us—left ns last night.” 

“ All!—surprising and inconvenient una¬ 
nimity!” 

“ Yen; it is a fact. They bad arranged to 

f o upon-«that day; their term was uji; but 
hw certainly exjiected.as a piece of: 
common civility that they would have wailed 
.until the family were provided with others.” 

'“Certainly; it would be only a piece of 
,^;nlinai‘y icourteay,” 1 s^d, foe tlie sake of 
mying something. 

But the &ct l^as, tbgy had all arr.anged 
to be married that morning, and would not 
put bff the day. 

lmp<metr(mwAi|yst^! It was the first 
time I had elmr'lrijmsJ^f'.snch a proceeding. 
But 1 ha4.'‘.i^;>,l^e tovthink about such 
•matters now,,,:^: .'..t,, 

It happoun^i^l^NM^ breakfast, I .was 
taking a ^ oty fhvoorito 

haunts whwe t had been accustomed to 
fatuble^; When,-passing the village chnrcb, I 


saw some gaily-attired peraomi issuing ^forfch. 
I remembered t|iat there, were no end of 
persons to be married ^at morning, and I 
plttutod myself accordingly among the mob 
of rustics who were gaping about, ,ta see them 
pass. , f' ■’ 

To my astonisliment, there wh»".,only one 
couple; that is to say, one malb’ied, couple, I 
recognised the bride at once-^y pretty friend, 
who seemed so generally sought after. But 
the bridegroom imzzled me. He was dresse*! 
ill wliat-—in contradistinction to livciy— we 
call “ plain clothes t hough, T must say, that 
they could not be so designated in any other- 
acceptation of the term, lliere was a, niul- 
btrry-eoloured coat, a brimstone waistcoat, 
and a nosegay, uncommonly large, and <laz- 
zliijgly variegated. The Berlin gloves (too 
long in the fingers) sparkled in the sun with 
whileufiss. £ knew that alltlie De Mnsherewin 
domestics were to bo married that luoruing,' 
and 1 knew llmt this fine gentleman was one 
of thcuu There could be no mistake—^Ihat 
singular comm;ind of feature, .and that curious 
and varying twist* of the mouth, belonged to 
Charles, aud to nobody but Charles. But, 
wlmthcr the gamekeeper liad been made a 
happy man, .and the coacbmau, footman, and 
gardener were blighted in the flower of their 
several alfections; or whether any other ono 
out of the four luul been made happy, and any 
other three been blighted as afoiTsaid, J liavo 
never been aide to *letermino. I bar] never, 
seen any of Hie servants in “ plain ” cl<ithes, 
:uid the test was most embarrass)iig. Now, 
I felt convinred that the giirdeuer was the 
Benedict; then, an expression came over liis 
face which convinced me that it w.ss the 
coachman; but, no sooner was this satisfac¬ 
torily settled, than a renunisoenco of the 
gamekeeper made me again a sceptic : in 
Tike m.'inner, a sudden gesture of the footman 
would set m*.‘ w.andering once moie. Hie 
bridegroom was as difficult of recognition as 
the late Charles Mathews, in one of his 
monopolylogues. 

In my anxiety to dear up the m 3 ’ 8 tery, I 
even felt inclined sto prolong ray st^y; but 
that could not bo. 1 accordingly adhered to 
my original arrangements; and could ixit 
help thinking, as Mrs. de Mualierewin mingled,, 
her regrets with her adienx, that she was not 
disinchued to part with me.‘ 

I had not entire!}' foi^often this domestic 
mystery, in my renewal of town habits and 
town enjoyments, when one day,^ajfcbreaikfast, 
glancing over the advertising columns of a 
inomu^ paper, my eye fell upon the following 
advertisement: * 

h Wanted, in a fitmily of distintjtiou, re¬ 
siding in the •comd^y, ,® youpg man, of good 
edttcatiim and addr^. & must be able to 
.driye, and attend to a pair of horses ; wait at 
table;.tal^,dWge of a kitchen and, flower- 
garden; aid.as gamekeeper whem re.-, 
quited. ;i)y letter (post-i»ii<^, to 
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Bvgijuild (le M., Esq., Hautonbauk Hall, 
Billbetrysbire.” 

I verily believe the fh.jnily at^ not suited 
to this day! Tliey will, indeed, hard to speiul 
, a large sum iu adveil/isements, bdfbre tliey 
‘ succeed in iluding so admirable aTioteus iu 
Plush Jis Cliarlea 

How much of juy freedom, and of tlie pre¬ 
mature possession of my fortune, 1 owed to the 
diplomacy of the “ sliallow-hearted cousin,” I 
have yet to learn. My opinion at present is, 
that she was luy good genius throughout. 1 
sliall ,km>w all about it. some of these days, I 
hope and tnist j for now 1 liave got thus far, I 
dou’tniiiid infoiiningthe render—in confidence 
.—that I have “intentions” in that quarter. 

,THE MIGHTY MAGICIAN. 

ITe stood upon the siinmiit of a mount, 

' Waving a wand ubovi' his head nplilted; 

And smote the ground, wlicUoe gushed, us from afoiuit, 
A sparkling stnauu, with magic virtues gifted. 

It fill'd the air with niiisin as it leapt, 

Meirily bouudiug over hill and hollow; 

And swiftly to tlie distant plain it swept, 

(riirgliiig a cltallcnge to tiie buds to follow. 

Onward and onward, parting as it ran 

A ihdussnd streamlets from the parent riyw, 

It roll'd among the lartbrst haunts of man, 

Wooing tlic sunlight on its breast to quiver.. 

Wliere’er it flow'd, it fed die desert cnrlli 
W'itli wholrsoiue alitueiil, its seeds to nourish ; 
Qiiiekening its treasures into rajiid birth, 

And bidding golden harvests spring and flourish. 

Fair diriving cities rising on its banks, 

Oalber'd the noble, and enrich’d the humble ; 
Tliriiiig'd with the happy in dieir viurious ranks, 

They n'lird proud domes dial ages scarce could 
cmmhle. 

The Great iiragiriou from his lofty height 
Beheld the world, with boundless plenty teeiulug, 
And his eye kindlrd with a sense of might, 

Trondly, yet softly, at the prospect gleaming. ' 

“ I've wroughV' he cried, “ rich blessings for mankind; 

I've diriil'd widi happiness the liearts of inunrners; 
And Fame will wnft upon her wings of wind 

Th44ced.s of pEAcn to earth's remotest corners.1" 

--y-?----—--— 

ZOOLOGICAL STOEIES. 

Thavellers’^ talfes have a pccuUb'i rcjpu- 
falion fov the marvellous, and many travelfera 
have been accused of fistiou. Whether zoolo-. 
gists’ tahss are in all oases to be trusted, we' 
bavcyi^w and then,'a dolibt. IDieyiare true 
in the main; Intt sometimes, possilifij, the 
first narrator of aa. .unusually goo<l stoy has 
judiciously abstained from sifting it; and once, 
In the &(Mogical Story-Book, the Itleasant tale 
has stood on its own merits and been handled 
tenderly, as is the way with omamonts j no 
man too roughly scratching at them to find 
out of what. Jnaterials th<y are comijosed. 
The pleasant ^ks of Mr. Broderip and Mr. 


E. P. Thomson—“The Note-^Jook of a Natu¬ 
ralist,' and “ The Passions of A.mmals 
have lately over^whelmedrps oyith good stor}^ 
about animals; hiue iu oen tioie, undoubtedly 
aud one iu ten, pm-haps, almost too gOod to 
be true. Having lately these books, and, 
moreover, the Zoological Eecreatioiis,'’ pub¬ 
lished some time ago, by Mr. Brodorjp, .'vi e 
find our brains so dogg^ with anecdotes of 
animalH, that we are compelled to let a fovr 
of them flow out, lest wo be stupefied by a 
congestion. 

Of course. we accept .legends as l^ends. 
It was once believed of crijcodileB, that, after 
they bad eaten a man comfortably, aud left 
only his skull, at the sweet kernel of which— 
tlie brain—they could not get, their tears 
were shed over the bone until they softened it, 
aud so the skull was opened, and the brain 
devoured. Wlien that is told ua as a legend, 
we say, certainly, it w.as a very quaint thing 
to believe of the tears of crocodiles. Then, 
travellers’ tales of the jiroverbial kind are 
next of kin to legends. Here is a very miir- 
vellous one, which Mr. Broderip tells half- 
incrodulously. last us be bold aud say that 
wc believe it. It is this. An Indian, having 
tamed a rattlespakc, canied it about in a box 
with him, and called it his great father. M. 
PiuuisanCe mot with liitu os he was starting 
for his winter hunt, aud saw him open the 
box-door aud give tbe snake his liberty, telling 
it to be sure and come back to meet him, 
when be returned to the same spot next May. 
It was then October. M. Pinnisance laughed 
at the man, who iinmeduately saw his w.-iy 
cleai'ly to a speculation in rum, aud bettcil 
two gallons that his snake would keep the 
appointment. The wager was made; the 
second week iu May arrived; the Indian and 
the Frenchman were on the appointed spot. 
The great fatlicr was absent, and the Indian, 
having lost' his wager, ofi'ered to repeat it, 
doubled, if the snake did not return within 
the next two days. That wager the French¬ 
man took and lost. The snake, who (hail he 
speech) might have apologised for being 
mther behind bis tinle, s^ipearcd, and crawled 
into his box. We believe this. Battlesnakes 
arc teachable; and, in this instance,the keepipg 
of the appointment seems to u&ouiy an appsr. 
rent wonder. *l5n.ake8 are not given to travel 
iu the winter, and the Indian’s iatlier, tum^ 
out of the box, made himself sni^ at no j^e^t 
distance from the place of- .^detmeh)^ 
Winter over, th^ Indian came''back. HlS 
great father may have been dltfing heortillf^ 
aud indisposed tti gtir; * but,..; as' bv gww 
more brisk, the acco^omed invocation of his. 
little sou became.effeciuaii,. and brought the 
tame snake to the box ^.ususl, - 

Mr. Thomson tabis of Animls 

according to the, tro^^.ef ^aracter which 
they evince. Spiders! im^^^rs for mnrio. 
DUjouyal-r-tho kuiUioritfeirwe transfer from 
our accessible friends and cktjcnnclerB, Mr. 
Broderip or Mr. Thomson—Disjonval kn^vr.fji 
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ZOOLOGICAL STOKIES; 


•pider (such a Bolder was a peraon to know) 

, who regularly plaocd hiniselt upon the ceilinR 
'■’ over a young ladj^ head Whenever she played 
the haj^, and followed her if she changed her 
position. The c^lebmted violinist, Beithonie, 
(it is our shame never to have heard of liiiu) 
when a boy, saw a spider habitually come but 
to hear when he was practising ; this'ciieature 
at last became familiar, and took a seat upon 
the desk. Lena tells of a goose who followed 
a harp-player wherever he perfox-med, pro¬ 
bably to hiss him oixt of self-respect. Bingley 
. tells of a pigeon in the neigh wurhood of a 
young lady who played brilliantly on the 
harpsichord; the pigeon did not greatly care 
about her playing, except when she played' 
the BOtig of “ Speri si,” from Handel’s opera, 
Adiuetua: then it would come and sit by the 
window, testifying pleasux'e ; whci the song 
was over, it would fly back to its dovecote, 
for it had not learnt the aid of clapping wings 
for an encore. 

Tn the matter of experience, we can believe 
the story of a dog who either was not blessed 
with a )ove of music, or had a master given 
to the perpetration of atrocities against his 
canine ear: the dog whoso peace wtis broken 
by his master’s practice on the violin, took 
every opportunity to hide the stick. Plutarch’s 
story of the mule we aro at liberty, we hope, 
to set down in the list of pleaiuint fables. Ine 
mule laden with salt blundered, by chance, 
into a stream: on coming out it found its load 
to l»e so agreeably lightened, that it after¬ 
wards made a point of taking a b;ith upon its 
travels. To cure it of this trick, tlic {muuiers 
were filled with sponge, and thou when the 
mule came out of tlie water with the sponges 
.saturated, it felt a load that it had reason to 
renieimier. 

Dr. Pelicnn saw a pai’ty of rats around the 
bunghule of a cask of wine dipping their tails 
in and then licking them. Mr. Jeaso tells of 
rats who performed a similar feat with an oil- 
bottle. But this is nothing in comparisou with 
the acuteness of Degraudpre’s monkey. Left 
with an open Imttle of aniseed br.'indy, he 
BUCked what ho could from it wich tongue and 
Angers, and then poured sand iuto tlie bottle 
till the* rest ran over. lie Vaillaut, the 
African traveller, had with him dogs and a! 
monkey. When tlie monkey was weaty he 
lea^ on a dog’s back for a ride. #ne dog on 
Btm occasions quietly stood still. The mon- 
k^, fearing to 06 left behq^d wotfld presently 
-'jump bS'and hasten to the caravan: the dog, 
witli stu4ibii3 politeness, ^ook good care to 
give him precedence. , Aq elephantr-we must 
at Once, append one'tale about the elephant, 
whose great ba^gaifity' ndikeB him the heib of 
a thousand and biie-^mn elephant belonging 
to an officer ht ' thb Bmigal army, was left 
during the lo^ absehtie m Ida master to a 
keeper; who, ete^tant-pstlera will do, 

cheated him’ofhis iPationei,r‘’"Wlien the master 
came babk, tile poor half-starved elephant 
testlAed the greatest joy; tlie keeper, in his 


master’s prcSencb^put,'OT course, tlie full allow¬ 
ance of food before the'*elephntit, who imme¬ 
diately divided it into two parts ; one, repre¬ 
senting his .short commonly which he devoured 
greedily j the other represbh^g-^e amount 
to which lie had been defraud^ in his dinners, 
he left. The officer of conrse underiitood the 
hint, and the man confessed his breMtli of tnist. 

We must get rid of another .^oiy of an 
elephant; like the last, perfectly credible. 
Elephants have more sagacity than dogSjihnd 
t>f do^ few tales that are current- are 
doubtnil. Tlds is the talc of an ole]>hant in 
the Jardin des Plantes, for which we are 
obliged to Mr. Broderip. A painter used to 
study from the animals in the garden, and 
was minded once to paint the elephant. But 
of course he must paint him in an attitude; 
and even the sagacity of an elejJiant failed to ■ 
understand that the artist wished him to 
keep his mouth open, and hold up his trunk. 
The artist, therefore, got a little boy, and 
entrusted to bis care a bag of apples, which 
he was to throw into the elephant’s nioiith' 
one by one, obliging him in thiS way to keep 
his trunk uplifted. “ The apples,” s-iys Mr. 
Broderip, “ were numerous, but the painter 
was not a Landseer, and as he had not tUo 
faculty of seizing and transferrmg character 
with Edwin’s magical power and rapidity, the 
task was tedious. By the master’s directions, 
the boy occasionally deceived the elephant by 
a simulated chuck, and thus eked out the 
supply. Notwithstanding the J ust iiid ignation 
of the balked expectant, lus ffournuindise 
cliecked his irritable impatience; and, keeping 
his eye on the still wcll-fllled bag, he bore the 
rejK'ated disajipointmeut, cniuching aii apple, 
when it chanced to come, with apparent glee. 
At lejigth the last apple was thrown and 
crunched, the empty iW was laid aside, and 
the elephant applied himself to his waleiv 
taiik as if for tne purpose of washing down 
his repast. A few more touches would hate . 
completed the picture, when an overwhelming 
douche from his well-otljusted trunk oW^- 
rated the design, ati*l di'enched the disCom- 
flted painter. Having, bjr this praoMoal* 
application of retributive justice, execiiteij 
judgment bn the instigator, the elephant^ 
disdaining the boy, whom he regarded as the 
mere instniment of wrong, marched proudly 
round his enclodure, loudly trumpeting forth 
his triumph." • 

We have left th.at story in the pleasant 
words of its aocompliahed A^alKir. Mr. 
Thomson now shall tell us one ip Ms way, 
and then we will go on with our dmi random 
recoliedtidns of the pleasant books, by bieans 
of •which these gentlemen, poisoned our 
he^ with tales. This ilhmttatm. the faculty 
of imitation:—^“An bran-o|m’» labught up vf- 
Fdra Cai'basion, beeunie sovlbnd of him, that, 
wherever he Went^-it always seemed desirous 
of accompanying him.; wiwuever, therefore, 
lie had to perform' the service of his‘ church, 
he was under the necessity o.f shutting Mm. 
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tip in «, reofla. Once, however, the attoal 
wKlliiped, and followed the father to the church, 
silently mouBtiag the eouBding-board 
above tlic jnilpit, he lay^perfeotly stifl till the 
iSCTBion ooramenced. He then. ere|jt to the 
wdge, and overlooki»g tjhe preachta-, imitated 
',all his gOBtm-es in'SO ^tesque a manner, 
that the whole congi’^tTon were unavoidably 
urged to laugh. The father, surprised and | 
confonuded at this iU-timed levity, severely 
riihaked their inattention. The reproof' 
failed in its effect; the oongregatioh still! 
laughed, and the preacher, in the warmtli of 
his seal, redoubled his vociferations and 
aclioBs; these the ape hnitated so exactly, 
tliatthe oongregation could no longer restrain 
themselves, Wt burst out into a loud and 
continued laiughter.” Of course a friend 
stepped hp to acquaint the preacher with 
tlie existence of a second person above the 
I sounding-board, co-operating witli him eea- 
I lonsly. And of (xmrae tlie culjirit was taken 
i out by the servants of tho chui-eh with a face 
expressive of insulted innocence. 

There was a dog trained to nm on errands 
for hifi master, who was trotting home one 
evening along a bye-road, with a basket coii- 
•tahiing hot pies few las master’s supper, when 
I two highwaynten dogs burst out upon him, 
and while he dc^fulTy fought one, tho other 
l.'urglariously broke into his basket. The 
tlog who was waylaid saw mstantly that 
I lighting would not save the pies; the pies 

I must go, and it resolved itself into a question 
I who should eat them. He at onoe gave up 
ji h;s contest witii ihe adversary; if tlie iiies 

I I were to be eaten—among dogs; at least—bis 
I right was the best, so he immediately daited 

I on the basket and devoitred all that remaintxl. I 
j A story of an elephant again comes to the 
I surface. At Macassar, an elephant-driver 
i had a cocoa-niit gi v«hi him, which he wantonly 
etraok twice against the elephant’s forehead 
1 to break it. The next day they were passing 
by Bome cocoa-nuts hi the street exposed for 
e&le. The elephant took up one, and began to 
knddk it on the driver’s head ; the resnlt, un- 
' h^pily, was fatal. Elephants commonly dis- 
«rirBikate so well; as to a]i^rtion punishment 
to the of^ce agianst tnem: they are eon- 
aiderate, merciful, and magnanimous. Another 
story of an elephant, we think, occurs in one 
of Mr. Eamdenp’s books. A visitor to an 
elephant at a Mr, having riven to him one by 
one a number of good gingerbrea<l-nuts, 
thought it a good joke to end by giving him 
at once a bag full of tlie hottest kind. The 
idephant, distressed with padai, took bucket- 
full after buoket-fiiill of water, and tho joker, 

; wnmed of hk dimger, had barely escaped 
' bvesr the threshold before the bucket was 
flubg violently after his departing %ure. • A 
year afterwards, the foolish fellow came again, 
wiUi giiu^rbread in one pocket and .hot ipioe 
' ip' the ower. - He began with ihis donations 
gingerbread, and then modestiy substituted 
?,v nhe hot nut. 'Hie inomeni; it was tasted by 


the elephant, the offender, wax repaenibqr^ 
and- caught up into the Mr by Ids Clothfh^; 
his weight tore them, and he fell, laiwing ^6 
elephant his tails and sothbport of hi8*troa)«itB. 
The animal putting them on the floor wt his 
foot upon them, and having deliberately 
picked out of the pockets and eaten Ml 
gingerbreaii that he considered ortho<loa:,'iio 
trod upon the rest, and threw the tails away. 

The Cape baboons -appear to liave a tant 
tor battle, like the Caffres. Lieutenant Shipp 
headed twenty men, to recapture 'snndry coats' 
and tronsers stolen by a Cape baboon. He 
made a ciremt, to out off the marauders from 
their caverns; they observed him, and de¬ 
taching a sninJl tro^, to guard the entrance, 
kept their posts. They oould be seen col¬ 
lecting large stones, under tho active superhi- 
tendunce of an old grey-headed baboon, wbo 
appeared to be issuing his orders as a general. 
The soldiers rushed to the attack, when 
down came an avalanche of enormous stones, 
and Britons left baboons the masters of the 
situation. 

Of monkey-tricks, the Indians have an 
amusing fable. A man went ou a journey 
witli a monkey and a goat, and be took with 
him, for his refreshment, rice and cuids. 
Ari'ivod'at a tank, the man resolved to bathe 
and dine. While he was in his bath, the 
monkey ate his dinner, and, having wipeel 
his mouth and paws on the goat’s be.ard, ho 
left the goat to settle his account. When tho 
man came out of the batli, and found' his 
dinner gone, it was quite easy to sec, by the 
goat’s beard, who harl stolen it. 

The monkey was no ass. The sense of 
asses is not rated very high; but that is a 
mistake about them. They are shrewder 
people than wo take them for, and kind- 
hearted as well. A poor higgler, living near 
Hawick, had an ass for his only companion 
and pwtner in the business. Tlie higher, 
being palsied, was accustomed to assist him¬ 
self often upon the road, by holding to the 
ass’s tail. Cnee, on their travels, during a 
severe winter, man and ass were plunged into 
a snow-wreath, near Eule Water. After a 
hard struggle, the ass got out; huh kno'wing 
that Ills helpless master was still' buried, he 
made his way to him, and fdaoed himself uo. 
that his tail lay ready to his partner’s hand. 


man to call his friend “an 4m”. ■Jt- 

Elephants, again. <T^^ show their good 
taste, and are very fond ef> ehildren. Dr. 


Darwin says: The^keeper pf an elephant,in 
his journey in India, sMBsthnes leaves mm 
fixed to the ground, rby ,a length of chain, 
while he goes iintohkdrjpBods to collect, food 
for him; (md, byw«yed«nie<^irocal attention, 
asks the elephant phild-—a child 

onable to W(il!k--^#Miehe ia j|^ne. 'The animal 
defends it; lets U creep aboift his fogs; and, 
when it creeps to the mda«mity of the chain. 
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he graily maps trank about the infant’s 
htH^) and ^ain into, the middlei of 

theoir4e. . . 

And Slow Wj9 am'not clear, our minds of 
elephants without'Unhtirthenki^ astory'which 
we have heard from a tale-teller with Indian 
ejEp^ience, and which we imagine to be now 
ii]^ told in print. It causes us to feel that in 
a Barlia^ut of animals, elephants would 
have divided in favour of a ten-hours’ bill 
There was a large ship’s rudder to be floated ; 
men were busy about it one evening, when a 
file of elephants were passing, on the way 
home from work, and it was proposed mid 
carried that aii elephant might as well Save 
them their pains, and push the tiling into the 
water for them. So an elephant was brought, 
and put his head down, and appeared to push 
with might, but not a beam stirred. Another 
was brought to help him, with the same 
result; and fliiolly, as many elepiiauts as the 
rudder would allow, seemed to bo busy mid 
did nothing. So tlie elephants went Iiotue. 
They had struck, and declined working out 
of business houiu. Next nioniing, on the 
way to work, one elepluuil was again brought, 
and pushed the rudder down into the water, 
almost .a.s a man might push a walking-stick. 

Stories illustrative of the kinduoss, grati¬ 
tude, and kiialred feelings of which animals are 
capable, have no end ; one follows on another ; 
for, in ihet, the animals, 'bird, beast, and fish, 
are all good fellows, il' you come to know them 
properly. A rat tamed by a prisoner at Geuf 
slept in his bosom. Punished for some fault, 
it ran away, but its anger or its fear died and 
its love lived on: in a month it I’cturued. The 
prisoner was released, and in the joy of lilierty 
it did n^' come into his mind to t^n his ulil 
companion with him. Tlie rat coiled itself 
up in some old clothes left by his friend, all 
that was left of him, abstained from food, and 
died in three days. 

A surgeon at Dover saw in the streets a 
woimded terrier, and like U' true man took 
it home with him, cured it in two days, and 
lot it go. The terrier ren home, resolved to 
pay the doctor by instalments. For many 
succeeding Weeks he paid a daily visit to the 
surgery, Wgged his toil violently for some 
uuuutes and departed. Tail-waggiug is dog’s 
money, and when this dog thought that he 
hod pmd in his own eoina propfr doctor’s 
bill, the dally visit to the surgery was dis¬ 
continued, , ^ 


ciViPs. 

A VISIT TO Ta^ BUKftA BUEEA MINES, 

Fnou Adelaide 4io Burra Berra, nhietj^lx 
miles before ns many.miles of exquisite 

enjoyment, shonid the Veather only bold as 
brilliant as it is^dMltartii^; .The ** caller air,” 
laden with the alfomaof guiu^eea, and infinite 
yfUd eJirubs an® flowera, considered even in a 
lEore sensual lights leaves all the ^Idermanic 


daes of pleasuresmut . We miible on, 

towards ourfirsfcetagejfii^l^^owii, which is 
some two-aud-twenty wlles/'from Adelaide. 
We glance at the niianero{ts‘«finF farms 
on either side of .us. BarvBBt wmi 'hmg since 
over. Everything had been, aitd was soon to 
be again. Fields of wheat, barley, and oats; 
fields of maize, fields of lucerne; ii'oldh:4iay- 
stacks; here a well-stocked kitcheti'-gti^eu; 
there a quarter of an acre, ttr so, of gi^pintic 
pumpkins. At this door is a ohu^y 
rogue of four or five siunmors, in frienifly-coBr 
test with the shag$^ dog. jE’leasant ^, 
it, too, to seethe litlle flaxen heads,amongst 
the clumps of wues, and the ruddylfaeed 
youngsters shading their eyes with their . 
hands, from the sun, that they may get a 
good look at us in passing. Then thmre are 
the clacking of ducks, the grunting of un¬ 
seen pigs, the majesty, of the strutting turkeys, 
and the solemn string of geese. 

Wo are in sight of (hiwler Toam; the 
horses know it, tor they judek their cal’s, 
and bestir themselves, expectant of. tlie sweet 
luueme hay, and the cobs of Indian com. 
Oawler Town is an embiyo; the seed of a 
town-just coming up ; as yet, an 'anj)retc'pd- 
iiig village, but vigorous, striviBg, prosimrous. 
Bntehers, liakers, grocers, tailors, snoemakei's, 
all the artists necessary to the mere physical 
man. Our imikeejier you would consider to 
be a man too good for his business, if be did 
not make you so comfortable. A man of 
decent education, and of tact, he readily 
accepts our invitation to be seated; ho 1ms 
narrative talent, so that wo enjey being Tom 
Jones 01 ’ Parson Adams for a night, and 
luxuriate in oim emancipation ^m the 
passionless community of'waiters. 

Next morning, before daylight, we are once 
more in the saddle. Farms again, picLuresque 
creeks, gromw of cattle, flocks of sheep, an 
occasional black fellow, or a tweed-dad horse¬ 
man, smoking a ” cutty ” pij>e. By mid-daj^ 
we reach Captain Bngot’s Kapnnda mine,.m 
die viUage of that name. This is one of dSfe 
first discovered copper mines in the countiy, 
and ranks in productiveness next after .the 
Burra Burra. We are tareated most hos¬ 
pitably by the gallant mid fortunate pro¬ 
prietor, and, after spendinc the rest of 
day and the following night with him,, io^e 
sent onwards the next morning rejoicing, 

There is no change in the character oi 
scenery, except that it has mm-e faUl and less 
wood. A singular defidenqr of woDdeheeomes 
observable as yon advance still.further, and 
the sfaecUity of the earth for matay miles 
before you reach Eooringa, sra^ests to* you 
that tlm wealth beneath the simsce is only 
reasonable compensatioB fob the poverty 
■above. 

Yet one n^bt more (si tJie road. We are 
now only about fifteen nales from the far- 
famed Burra Bprira. But the dusk Of the 
short twilight o^-this latitude comes upon us, 

8 Ml ■ ' ■ 
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on, the way-si<jl-|^ or 
t^rriisfc'J.of'ioBmg our way if wje, ,PM(je'ed. 
^ Ilie'iuh,‘at w]iichwe hoWseek 
id it'lnepe weather board about duhteen 
long, by about ten fMti wide, aara this 
^'ihoderate space is t^ui subdivided into bar, 
parlour, and dormUories.',^. 

Ly eleven o’clock the i^ext morning we are 
eomio^bly housed in t]^ Blooriuga hotel, 
and; ,dar journey is at an eni When we 
reached Burra Burra, thr^ or four directors, 
with fteir secretajy, had just arrived, in a 
candage-aud-four, fear ^ pni’pose of making 
the monthly inspection of the mines. 1 
arranged to accom^ny them. 

Accordingly^ we all wended onr way tog^ 
ther across the hilly pass which lies between 
the front of the hotel and the mine. As we 
t ame to the top of this pass, we could com¬ 
mand a mrfeut view of the hollow or biisin 
under which the ti'easures qf the Burra Burra 
lie. Numerous cottages, long sheds, and 
langes of stalls for horses, high ladders, im¬ 
mense beams, wheels, and wimses, were spread 
abiiut u])on a surface of some nine or ton 
acras. Vast mounds of eojtper .ore of the 
richest quidity were piled up on every side ; 
but the occasional apparition of a red- 
shirted miuor, issuing from or disappctiriug 
down a hole, reminded us tliat the principal 
interest was subterranean. 

“ Going below,” is a proceeding for which 
one must dress. Under the guidance of Mr. 
Burr, the then manager of the mine, wo re¬ 
paired to one of the cottages, luid liaving sub¬ 
stituted red raining sliivts for our coats, we 
wei‘c all soon collected together at the mouth 
of one of the shafis. The mining captain, a 
very muscular and earthy-looking Cornish 
man, with a necklace of tallow candles, next 
presented to each of us a lighted dip, to be 
held in the left hand as we descended. He 
then stepped upon the perpendicular ladder 
with the confidence of a cat, and in an instant 
wjjs’ out of sight. A director followed him. 
'Ilien auother director, and another,' until all 
Hie directors had di.sap])eared. At last, the 
“NowUien, sir.” of the wort^ secretary, put 
me Upon the ladder’ too., The sensation qf 
■descending is a peculiar one to the novice, who 
reflects that-there is a hole two hundred and 
forty feet deep, down which ho must be pre¬ 
cipitated liefore he feels the earth once more 
under his feet • Opco, however, that his foot 
is firmly planted on the floor of the uppermost 
g<'illery,(he feels perfectly comfortable, and not 
a little delighted ; dazzling branches of ore, 
reflecting the light of the miners’ lanterns, 
glittered in caves, hung oi’er our heads, and 
lUmPP^ "'it in huge bunches, in every 
direction. From this gallery, we were^ led 
to, another, and anotlier,. and another^ 
^oeDding and des^ding to higher and mwjjpr 
, levels,-^! brilliant with wjdls, fldoM!, '.^d ] 
ceiling, green, and red, and blue. 
of .two hundml miners were employjd undm’- 
ground, epurse^ many liundreds more 


were working on the surface. Yet tjhe Works 
scarcely extend oyer a dozen of the ^ 
sand acres Of mjuefsj .1^4 
coniumy. ■ ^' 

Wfe continued uMo^ground during two , 
or three hours. ,'Mmen wd came up, some 
new "discoveries,*’ were to be "chiistehedi” 
and tins Is always done in Champa^e and pale 
ole. I eluded the kind invitatwii to shave in 
the ceremony, and made my dssspe. ^ 

. Albeit this mine bas/both directly and in¬ 
directly^ so greatly advanced the material 

E rosneri ty of the colony, yet ^t may reasonably 
e doubted whether’ it haq proved equally 
beneficial to the morals of the people. A der- 
tqin gambling spirit is almost necessarily en¬ 
gendered amongst idl classes. It is known 
that the flve pound Burra shares have liSen 
laying forty pounds a-year in dividends, and 
that gentlemen who put five hundred pounds 
originally into the concern have been and are 
still enjoying'four thousand pounds of annual 
income as interest for their money. Such 
facts as these take a streng hold of irritable 
imaginations; and ruin has awaited many 
who have been allured from steadier pursuiia 
by the fascinations of a luiuing enterprise. 


I 


A NOVELTY IN U.\ll.WAV LOCOMOTION., 

We entered lately a large shop belonging 
to an upholsterer imthe City Itoad, where we 
wei’o politely directed to the cdlar stairs. 
These we descended. A descent into a 
cellar usually suggests some such idc;is as 
may have animat^Goths who miule the Aljis 
their stairs to walk down iuto Italy, a land of 
wine. Finch ideas did not suggest themselves 
to our minds in the present instance. To 
sure, wine was the first thing that wc saw, 
neatly decanted, and placed with suuilry 
eatables on a white tablecloth, at the foot of the 
said cellar staira: but that wa.s accidental to 
the occasion upon which we went. Wc went 
where there were sundry geutlciuen, ga-ay and 
grave, gentlemen, who "had in that cellar 
matter to think about; and Britons like to 
eat and drink when they ai’e thinking. Our 
own digestion being limited to a fixed number 
of daily supplies, and not being blessed with 
the power of taking lun&h an indefinite , 
number of times in one day, we turned from 
the littleciablo with the tablecloth uponji^, to 
the large table on which mhi^tuW riulw^y 
trains were rollipg to and 

It was a large long cellar, lighted by 
and a buzz of gpntlemto intent upoa.tnelr 
business settled ^out us, ready to supply all 
useful information. Down.' the whole length 
of the long cellar ran a liarrow table, which, 
with the necessary fui^itnre of plates and 
paupers, would have lookpd hke an indefinite 
extension of a workhmuja., ■^"'og table. lOn 
this table Wjere laid downiwiniature rails, and 
it was in fact established thhre',^ represent, 
on a reduced scale, a line of railway, for the 
purpose of exhibiting a wot’ld;ng.''^udcl of 
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“ Messrs. Cunningham and Carter’s liailway 
Hhulage Patents. 

Wh^er the*plan proposed by Messrs. Cnn- 
ninghanf and Carter be a good plan or a bad 
plan, we are disqiialified from asserting. To us 
it presented itself simjdy as an ingenious ide.a 
displayed in a model, pretty enough as a large 
toy, and perhaps valuable as the sign of whiit 
will hereafter be done in solid earnest. In 
this spirit, with which we came away, neither 
of hope nor of despondency, waiting for ver¬ 
dicts of more value than our own, we propose 
now to relate briefly what our eyes provided 
us to tell. 

There was in the comer of the cellar, 
worked by steam, a substantial alr-puinp, 
c.xhausting a main-pipe, which ran like a 
little gas-pipe in the m<idel by the side of the 
very long table, or tlie luinwiture liiii of rail. 
The pipe, at which the great engine is always 
sucking, connects the great or mother engine 
with a brood of little ones, attached in pairs, 
one on each side of tlie line, and with a short 
distance betwi>eii pair and pair. Now these 
little engines tu'e air-engines. The touching 
of a little spring ojjens a little vent, admits 
the air into esliausteJ pipes, where its force 
of course acts as the force of steam commojdy 
.acts, and sets machinery in motion, llie 
machinery ]irodiiees the revolution on each 
.side of wheels directed horizontally towards 
the train. Tlie arrival of a train touches a 
spring, admits the air, and sets the machine 
in motion. The wheels on each side revolve, 
.and grijiping the train between them by a 
line of rail fastened on pui'pose for them to 
the carriages, they shoot the said ti'ain on. 
It has no other motive power. It is not 
dr.aggcdi by a locomotive; but the lateral 
w'heels, fixed to the railway, jdanng upon 
the ti'ain, they do the work. Tne last act of 
u train, before leaving one pair of engines, is, 
by touching a second spring, to shut out the 
air it hail admitted ; and either a new pair of 
wheels bitc.s the train by its nose before its 
tail has escaped from the last impetus, or 
else these little stationary engines aioj so close 
togethei', that the impulse communicated by 
a tiret shttola the train to a second, where it 
is again tossed on before its speed had 
time to dwindle, os a shuttlecock in motion 
might, by exjierS players, be made to run 
along a line of battledooi«. • 

If it be requisite to .stop, retard, or accele¬ 
rate the train, of course tWe is a break, but 
the chief agency dejjends upon the movement 
of a handle, which increase* or diminishes the 
width between the lateral laiiLs fixed to the eitr- 
riages, which fit in|o the wheels fixed to the 
railway line. If tiiese be contracted beyond a 
certain point, they do not touch the wheels at 
all, and the train soon stpps for want of propel¬ 
ling power. If they bo expanded up to a certain 
point, expaiisioj mcreases the finnness of the 
grip, ana iuejeases also the decision with 
which the impulse is communicated by each 
pair of engines ; but beyond a ccytaiu point 


expansion makes it more difiicult for the tmin 
to squeeze its way through, resistance is 
created, .and the train rel.aiale,d in its s]>ee(l. 
Upon»a circular railway in a corner of the 
cmlar, we saw trains revolving on this prin¬ 
ciple incessantly, and upon the long line of 
table, 01 ' railway, we saw all the various con¬ 
trivances put into play with perfect success. 

How this application of the atmospheric 
principle, so pretty in a model, would work in 
the reality, wo are not competent to s-oy. 
Our iguoraiice has various misgivings, but iii 
sucb matters, and many others,'it would be an 
excellent rule if all who arc incompetent to 
judge would I'cfraiii from the cxpres,siim of .a 
judgment. 

Oil the scale of nature there would be .along 
a line ofrdiway one great air-pump every 
ten miles, and the main-pipe of each woulll 
then serve one bundreil ana fifty jiairs of air- 
engines moving the wheels, wbicli, by eontact 
with the rails affixed to each side of the car¬ 
riages, give motion to the train. 'I'lie air- 
engines would, tlh'refore, be slationeil along 
the whole line, at distances of one , hundred 
and fourteen yai'^s apart. The trains would 
be as they now arc, with the side-rail appa¬ 
ratus litte<l to them, and the great steam- 
horses, the locomotive engines, will follow the 
fate of the coach-horses, whenever-»-if ever— 
the jircscnt motive power is supersede<l by 
Messrs. Cunuingliam and darter's plan of 
Haul.agi'. The report of a civil engineer h;is 
been placed in our hands, by which the pounds, 
shillings, and pence aceoiuit is calculated to 
be very greatly indeed in favour tof ttie now 
plan. 

When we had seen this, and Inianl much 
more than this, we thought that we liad sjieiit 
quite enough time in the bowels of the earl h. 
So we returned through the upholsterer’s 
shop into the enjoyment of as much sun as 
usually shines in Eebruavy on the pavement 
of the City Bo.ad. 

SKNSITIVE PEOPLE. 

Theep. are many ways of showing ourselves 
sensitive, but we now have to dwell only upon' 
one. Some weeks ago (“ Household Words,’’ 
vol. iv., p. 40.3), we called attention—in an 
article, entitled “NewDiscoveries iu Chosts” 
—to tho experiments of Baron Eeichenbach 
on people more than usually*senaitivo to the 
impressions of odylic force. These people, in 
rooms absolutely dark, see the odytos light 
atreamiugfromthe iiolesof strongraagnets, &c.; 
and are acte<l upon, to a notable extent, by 
odylic currents m the earth, and in hiTiuaii 
or other htnlies. We said—following Eeiclien- 
bach’s first treatise—that be had found tliese 
seusitives in hospitals chiefly, and among 
pebple of pecnliar nervous habit—one patient 
wasxiataleptic; and that, occasionally. Imaltby 
people had been found to manifest a high 
degree of this species of sensibility. 

By a competent authority, oUr attention Is 
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BOW aisected to tlie fiiot, that if we had read lost his life in Aik^ through the treachery of 
—as We had not read—Heiclicnbach’s second a Saracen Noble, called the^ Emir of Jafe, 
treatise, wc should have found that he not who, making the pretence that he Rad some 
only coniirms what he Iwfore stated, but idea of tuniing Christian and wanted to know 
' puehes on his ground, by declaring that, with all about that religion, sent a trusty messenger 
, more oxf crience, he finds the sensitives t© be to Edward very often—^with a dagger in nis 
not af ail confined to sickly constitutions; sleeve. At last, one Friday in Whitsun week, 
that a very Ijirge proportion of the healthy when it was very hot, and all the sandy pros- 
peojtle whom we meet with in society, are pect lay beneath the blazing sun burnt iip like 
caiwiiilc of seeing the phenomena of the odylic a great overdone, biscuit, and Edward was 
light, and of confirming, in their persons, his lying on a couch, dressed for coolness in only 
experiments. He states, that he now prefers a loose robe, the messenger, with his chocohite- 
to experiment on healthy people, and that colored face, and bis bright dark eyes, and 
lie believes ono-third of the population to be white teeth, came creeping in with a letter, 
sensitive, . and kneeled down like a tame tiger. But, 

We think it important not to omit giving the woraent Edward stretched out his hand 
the e.xjieriments of Baron JReichenbami the to take the letter, the tiger made a spring at 
opportunity* which this statement affords of his heart. He was quick, but Eilward was 
easy confirmation or rejection. If anything quick too. He seized the traitor by his 
jieai' one person in tluve is sensitive ; then it chocolate throat, threw him to the ground, 

is only neoeasary for an institution like the and slew him with the very dagger he had 

Polytechnic, for example, to carry a large drawn. Tiie weapon had struck Edward in 
magnet into its Ijccturc The.atre, to give to the arm, mid although the wound itself 
the public a short pi’cRniinary sketch of was slight, it threatened to be mortal, for the 
Reicheiibach’s doctrine, and then darken the blade of the dagger had been smeared witli 
room i‘ 1 K-ctiialIy. Tliose who are sensitive to poison. Thanks, however, to a better surgeon 
the odylic light may then declare themselves, than was often to be found in those tiiiieia, 
and if they stand this test, more of Eeicheii- and to some wholesome herbs, and above all, 
bucli s experiments can readily be made, to his faithful wife, Elu^kor, who devotedly 
Baron lieicbenbach himself desires inquiry ; nursed him, and is said by some to liavf' 
his fads are inqiortaiit; and it heconics all sucked the poison from the wound with her 
good philosophers to repeat his exjjcriments own red lips (Which I am very willing td 

as, ami ii‘, they are able. believe), Edward soon recovered and was 

^___ __ ___ sound figaii). 

~ As the King his father had scut eiitre.atios 

A CHILD’S HISTOEY OF ENGLAND, to him to return home, he now began the. 

riiAPTini THE FOTTRTEEtrm journey. He had got as far as It.aly, when he 

met the messengers wdio brought him inteUi- 
It was now the year of our l^ird one thou- gonce of the Kind’s death. Hearing tied, all 
sand two hundred and seventy-two; and was so (piiet at home, ho made no ha-slc to 
Prince Edward, the heir to the throne, being return to his own dominions, but paid a visit 
away in the Holy Land, knew nothing of his to the Pope, and went in state through 
father’s death. The Baron.s, however, pro- various Italian Towns, where he was wdl- 
daimed him King, immediately after the corned with acclamations as a mighty chiuu- 
Eoj’al funeral; and tlte peojde very willingly jiioii of the Cross from the Holy liiiiid, and 
' consented, since most men knew too well by where he received presents of )mrple mantles 
this time what the horrors of a contest for and prancing horses, and went along in groat 
the M-own were. So King Edward the First, triumjih. The shouting people little knew 
caller!, in a not very complimentary manner, that lie was the hist English monarch who 
LoNosiiANKS, because of the slenderness of would ever embark in a crusade, or thiit 
his legs, wfis peacefully accepted by the within twenty years ever^ conijuest which 
Euglisli Nation. the Christians had made m the Holy Land 

H is legs had need to be strong, however at the cost of so much blood, would be won 
long and thin' they were ; for they lia.il to back by the Turks, But all this came to 
supjiort him through many difficulties on the pass. ' 

fien* sahds of Asia, where his small force of There was, and there an ohl town stand- 
soldiers fainted, died, desortetl, and seemed to ing in a plain rin France, called Chalons. 
im!(, sway. But his prowess made light of it, When the King was corning towards this 
and he sjiid, " I will go on, if I go on with no place on bis way to England, a wily French 
othei' follower than my groom ! ” ' Lord, called the Count of Ctialons, sent him 

A Ih-uicii of this spirit gave the Turks a a polite challenge to come with his knights 
great deal of trouble. He stormed Nazareth, and hold a fair tournament with the Count 
at which place, of all places on earth, and hit knights, and make a day of it with 
I am Sony to relate, he made a frigjhtful .sworil and lance. It w;a8*f0pra8ented to tho 
slaughter of innocent people ; and then he King that the (kmut of Chsi^ons was not to 
went to Acre, where he got a truoe of ton he trusted, and that, instead of a holiday 
yearn from the Sultan. He had Very nearly fight for more show and in good humour, he 


be won 
came to 
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secretlv meant a real battle, in which the 
Ei^Uw should be defeated by superior force. 

file Mng, hftwever, notliing afraid, went 
to the a}i(>uinted place on the appointed day 
I, with a thousand followers. When the Count 
came with two thousaud and attacked the 
English in earnest, the English rushed at 
them with such valour that the Count’s men 
andr the Count’s horses soon began to be 
tumbled down all over the field. The Count 
himself seized the King round the neck, but 
the King tumbled him out of his saddle in 
return for the compliment, and, jumjnng from 
his own horse, and standing over him, l)eat 
away at liis iron armour iike a blacksmith 
hamnieriug ou his anvil. Even when the 
Count owned bimself defeated and ofibred his 
sword, the King wonlil not do him the honor 
to take it, but made him yiehl it up to a 
’ conmiou soldier. There had been such fury 
shown in this fight, that it was afterwards 
culled the little llattle of Chalons. 

'I'he Jiuglish were very well disposed to be 
proud (if tbeir ICiiig after tlicse julveiitures; 

, so, when ho Ifuuled at Dover in the year one 
thousand l,wo liiiucfred and seveuty-foiir (being 
then tlnrty-^i.'c years old), and went on to 
Wesliiiiuatm', where he and his good Queen 
were crowiii-d \\ ilh great magnllieeucc, splen¬ 
did rejoieiiigs took pla(!o. For the coi’o- 
iiatioii-irast tlu-ii! were inwided, among other 
• cal.ables. Join- hundred oxen, four hundred 
1 sheep, four hundred and fifty pigs, eighteen 
j wild lioai-s, throe hundred Hitches of bacon, 
and twenty thousand fowls. The fountains 
and eoniluitsintbc streets flowed with red and 
white wine instead of water; the rich citizens 
hung silks and cloths of the brightest colunrs 
out of t.lil ir windows to increase the beauty 
of the show, and threw out gold and silver by 
whole baiidfids to make scrambles for the 
crowd. In short, there w»w such eating and 
drinking, sueli music and ca])ering, such a 
ringing of bell.s and tossing up of caps, siicli a 
shouting, and singing, and revelling, as the 
narri )\v overlianging streets of old London City 
hiwl not wdt Mossed for many a long day. All 
the iieople w'ere merry except the .Tew’S, who, 
ti’cmbling.williin their houses, and scarcely 
djiriiig to ptep out, began to foi'esee that they 
would have to ^nd the money for this 
ioviality sooner orTator. 

To dismiss this sad subject of th^.Tews for 
the present, I am sorry to aildthat in tliis reign 
they were mtist unmercifuUp pillaged. Tliey 
were hanged in great numlwrs, on accusations 
of having clipped the King’# coin—which all 
kinds of people had done. Tlioy were iieavily 
taxed; they were disgracefully badged; they 
were, on one day, thirteen yearn after the 
coronation, taken up, with their wives and 
childieii, and thrown ipto beastly prisons, 
until they purcliaaed their release by ]>aying 
to the King thousand pounds. Fi¬ 

nally, every kind of projwrty Ijolongiug to. 
them wjus seized by the King, except so little 
as would defray the charge of tljeir taking 


themselves away into foreign conntiies. Itlany 11 
years elapsed before the hope of gain induced :! 
any of thefr race to return to England, where ii 
thAy had Iwen treated so heartlessly and had )! 
suflered so much. ! 

Jf King Edward tlio First had been as bad | 
a king to ChristianH as he was to Jews, he | 
would Lave been had indt*ed. But he was, | 
in genera], a wise ami great monarch, under I' 
whom the country much improved. He had 'j 
no love for the Great Chartei-—few kings had, i 
through many many years—but he liad high ! 
qualities. Thefirstbold object that heconceived 
when he came home, was, to unite under,one j 
Sovereign England, Scotland and Wales ;"the : 
tw'o last of which countries nad each a little ! 
king of its own, about wliom the people wore j 
always quairelling and fighting, and making ]' 
a ]>rodiglous disturbance—a great deal more * 
than he was worth. In tlio course of King 
Edward’s reign ho was engaged, besides, in a } 
war with France. To make these quiuTels | 
clearer, wo w'UI separate their histories and i' 
take thorn thus. Wales, ILrst. France, second, l! 
Scotland, third. ; 

Llew'kixtn was the Brince of Wales. lie 
harl been on tlie side of the Barons in the i 
reign of the stiqiid old King, but bad after- 
words .sworn allegiance to him. When King ‘I 
liklward came to the tliroiie, Llewellyn was ji 
rcquu’cd to swear alleguuice to him also; J 
which he refused lo do. The King, being [ 
crowned and in his own dominions, three j 
times more required Llewellyn to come and j 
do homage ; and three times more Llewellyn ; 
said ho would rather not. He was going lo [ 
be married to Ei.ka.^or nx Montpobt, a j 
young lady of the family mentioned in the 
last reign; and it clianced tlwt this young | 
lady, coining from France with her youngest 
brother, Emukic, was taken by an Endish 
ship, and was ordered by the English King 
to be detained. Upon this, the’quarrel came 
to a bead, llie King w'ent, with his fleet, to 
the cojist of Wales, where, so encompassing' 
Llewellyn, tliat he could only take refuge in 
the bleak mountain region of Snowdon in 
wbicb no provisions could reach him,,hc was 
soon starved into an apology, and into a treaty 
of peace, .and into paying tiie esja-nses of the 
war. The King, however, forgave him some 
of the hardest conditions of tlie treaty, and 
consented lo his marriage. ’And he now I 
iliougiit lie had reduced Wales to obedience. 

But, the Welsh, although they wene natu¬ 
rally a gentle, quiet, pleasant people, who 
liked to TOceive stnw^ors in their 'Cottages i' 
among tlie moiintaius, and to set iHsfore tfiem 11 
with free hospitality whatever they had to \ 
eat and drink, and to play to them on tlicir 
harps, and sing their native ballads to them, 
were a people of great spirit when their 
blood was up. Englishmen, after this afiair,- 
began to be insolent in Wales, and to assume 
the air of masters; and tiie Welsh pride 
could not bear it. hloreover, they believed 
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in tnat unlucky old Aferlin, some of whose 
' unluckly oiil ’i)rojjhecit;B soniehody seemed 
I always doomed to remember when there was 
' a chtiuce of its doittg harm; and just at this 
time sonic blind old (;entleuian with a harp 
and a long'white board, who was an excellent 
pwson, hut had become of an nnknown age 
and tedious, burst out with a <1eelaration 
; that Merlin had predicted that •when English 
[ money should become round, a Prince of 
VV''alos would be crowned in London. Now, 
King Klward had recently forhiddeu the 
English ]a‘nny to be cut np into halves and 
' qu^ttera foj‘ half|)ence and laztliings, imd had 

I actually introduceii a round coin ; therefore, 

\ the Welsh peojile said this was the time 
I Merlin meknt, and ro.se accordingly. 

King Edward Inul bought over Prince 
' Davtx), Llewellyn’s brother, by heaping favors 
I upon hipj; but he w'as the first to revolt, 

; being perhaps ti-oubled iii his conscience. 

One stormy night, he siirpri.sed the Castle of 
i Hawavden, in pos.session of which an English 
! nohlenian had been left*; killed the vdmle 
j garrison, .•md carried off tlie nohlt-man a pri- 
i soner to tinowdon. Upon this, the Welsh 
I jH'ople rose like one man. King Edw.ard, 

' with his army, mai’ching from Worcester to 
i tiic Mcnai fitrait, evossed it—near to where 
I the •wouilerful tnlmlar iron bridge now, in 
■ days .so tliirerent, make.s a passage for iJail- 
1 way 'rraius — by a bridge of boats that 
; enabled forlo' men to march ahreast. He 
.subdued the. Island of .A nglesea, and scut his 
men forward to observe the enemy. The siid- 
I den appearance of the Welsh created a panic 
i among them, and they fell back to the bridge. 
The liilf! had in the meantime risen and sepa¬ 
rated the boats; the Welsh pursuing them, 
they "were driven into the, sea, and there they 
sunk, in tlieit' heavy iron armour, by thou¬ 
sands. After this "Victory Llewellyn, helpetl 
by the severe winter-weather of Wales, gained 
another battle ; but, the King ordering a por¬ 
tion of his English army to advance throngb 
South Wales and catch him between two foes, 
and Llewellvn bravely tuming to meet this 
new enemy, lie "Wiis .sui-prised and kil led —very 
j meilidy, for he was uiiju-med and dOfeiiceless. 

! His head was struck off and sent to Ijondon, 
where it was fixed upon the Tower, encircled 

I I with a wreath, some say of ivy, some say 
<»f willow, some say cf silver, to make it 
look ]i!:e a ghastly, coin in ridicule of the 

j, prediction. 

I iJ.avwl, however, still held out for six 
j, months, though eagerly sought after by tlie 
I King, and hunted by his own countrymen. 

I One. of them finally rfetrayed him with his 
j{ ■wife and children. He. was sentenced to be 
I hange(l, drawn, and quartered; and, from 
|i that time, this became the established punish- 
1: mesA of Traitors in, England—a punisbnnait 
1 wliieli is wholly without excuse as being 
! revolting, vile, and cruel, after its object is 
i dead ; and which has no sense in it, as its 
I only real degradation (and that nothing can 


blot out), is to the country that permits on 
any consideration such abominable barbtiKty. 

WtJes was now subdudil. The ^^ueen 
giving birth to a yoting prince in 'the (Jastio 
of Carnarvon, the King showed him to the A 
Welsh people as their countryman, and called 
him Prince of Wales '; a title that has ever 
since been borne by the heir-aj^rent to the 
English Throne—^wliieh that little Prince soon 
became, by the death of liis elder brother; 
The King did better tilings for the Welsh 
than that, by improving their la'ws and en- 
coni-aging their trade. Bistiu-hances still 
took place, chiefly occasioned by the avarice 
and pride of the English Lords, gii whom 
Welsh lands and castles had been bestowed; 
but they were subdued, and the country never 
rose again. There is a legend that to pre¬ 
vent the people from being incited to 
rebellion by the songs of their bards and 
harpers, Edward had them all put to death. 
Some of them may have fallen among other 
men who held out against the King; hut 
this general slaughter is, 1 think, a lancy of 
the harpers themselves, who, 1 dare .say, m:i<le 
a song about it many years afterwards, and 
sang it by the Welsh firesides until it eamo 
to be believed. 

Tlie foi’eign w.ar of the reign of Edward I he 
First arose in this way. The crew.s of two 
vessels, one a Norman ship, and the other an 
English ship, happened logo to the same jilace ' 
in their boats to fill their casks with fresh ■ 

I water. Being i-ough angi-y fellows, the 3 Miegaii | 
to quarrel, and then to fight—the .I3ii,gli.sh ' 
with their fists; the Normans with their | 
kiii'yes—and, in the fight a Nonuan w.is killed. i 
The Norman crew, instead of revenging them¬ 
selves upon those English sailors .with whom 
they had quarrelled (who were too strong for 
them, I susiiect), too'k to their ship again in a 
great rage, attacked the fii-st English ship they 
met, laid hold of an unoffending uierchaiit 
who happened to be on board, and brutally 
banged him in the rigging of their own vessel 
with a dog at his feet. Tliis so enraged 
the English sailors that there was no re¬ 
straining him ; and whenever, aii(| wherever, 
English sailors met Norman sailors, they fell 
upon each other tooth ^ nail. Tlie Irish 
and Dutch sailors took pW with the English '; 
the Freflch and Genoese sailors helped 
Normans; and thus the greater port of fihe 
mariners sailingcover the sea became, in thtyr 
way, as violent and ramg oa the laea Its^ 
when it is distufSed. 

King Eilward’s fame had been so high 
abroad that he had lieeu chosen to decide a 
difference between Frandeand another foreign 
power, and had lived upon the continent three 
years. At first, neither he nor the French | 
King PmuF (tlie good Louis had been dead 
sometime) interfered in *l)liese.quari'els; but, 
when a fleet of eighty EngUkh Mips engaged 
and utterly defeated a Norihan fleet’ of two • 
linudred, jn a pitched battle fought round a 
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shijf at anchor, in which no quarter was 
given, the matter became too serious to be 
passed o^er. Edward, as Duke of 

(iuienne, w.as summoned to present himself 
t before the Kmg of France, at Paris, and 
answer fm’ the damage done by his sailor 
. subjects. ' At first, he sent the Bishop of 
London as his representative, and then his 
brother Edhcnd, who was married to the 
French Queen’s mother. I am afrmd Edmund 
was an easy man, aud allowed himself to be 
talked over by his clianuing relations, the 
French court ladies; at all events, he was 
induced to give up his brother’s dukedom 
for forty days—as a mere form, the French 
King said, to siitisfy his honor—and he was 
so very much astonished, when the time was 
out, to find that the French King liad no 
idea of giving it up again, that I siiould not 
I Wonder if it hastened his death : W'hicli soon 
took ])Iacc. 

j King Edward w.a.s a King to win his foreign 
dukedom back again, if it co\ild bo won by 
I energy and valour. He niised a large army, 
i renounced his allegiance as Duke of Guienne, 

I .and eroased the sen to carry wir into France. 

Before any impoi'Biut battle was fought, hovv- 
j ever, a truce was agreed upon for two years ; 
j anrl, in the coui-se of that time, tho Pope 
! elfccted a reconciliation. King Edward, wdio 
I wiis now a widower, h.aving lost his atfectiouatc 
and good wife Eleanor, maiTied the French 
:i King’s sister M.\hoauki'; and the Prince of' 
■; tvales was coiiti-actcd to the French King’s 
j daughter I,sabei.i.a. 

j Out of bad tilings, good things sometimes 
\ arise. Out of this hanging of tiio innocent 
I merchant, and the blooilshed and strife it 
1 cauaeil, Ifiiere canio to be established one of the. 

! greatest powei-s that the English peojile now' 
I possess. The preparations for the war being 
J very expensive, and King Edward greatly 
wanting money, and being very arbitrary in 
] bis ways of raising it, some of the Barons begiui 
I firmly to op|) 08 e him. Two of them, in par- 
i ticular, UuMrnREY Bohun, Efud of Hereford, 
and Eogeii Bicod, Earl of Norfolk, were so 
j stout against him, tliat they niaintatued ho 
liad no right to command them to head his 
j forces in Guieune, aud flatly refused to go 
i there. “ By Heaven, Sir Earl,” said the King 
to the Earl of Hereford, in a great passion, 
“you shall either go or be, hangeti! ” “By 
Heaven, Sir King,” replied the Earl of 
I Herefbra, ‘'I will neithci*go nor yet will 
I I l>e haxmed*!'” aiid^both he aud the other 
i Earl atuimly left the court, attended by many 
j Lords. Tlie King tried every means of raising 
! money. He taxed tlje clergy in spite of all the 
■ Pope said to the contrary; and when they 
refused to pay, reduced them to submission, by 
; saying Very well, then they had no claim upon 
the government protection, and any i.ian 
might plundei’ Ui Ai who would—which a good 
many men weiip voiy ready to do, and very 
readily did, and which the clergy found too 
losing a game to he played at long.. He seized 
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all the wool and leather in the hands of the 
merchants, promising to pay for it some fine 
day; and he seta tax upon the exportation 
of wool, which was 80 unpopular among the 
traders that it wiis called “The evil toll." 1 
But ail would not do. The Jhirons, led by [ 
those two p-esit Earls, declared any taxes 1 
imposed without tlfe consent of Ihirliament, 
unlawful; aud the ParH.ament refused to 
impose taxes, until llie King should confirm 
afresli the two Great Charters, and should ! 
solemnly declare-iu wni.ing, that tluue was ! 
no power in the country to raise money from : 
the people, evermore, but the power of Parlior j 
ment representing all ranks of the people, i 
The King was very unwilling to dimmish his 
own power by allowing this great privilege 
in the I’arliameiit; but there was no help for 
it, and lio at last coiuplieil. We shall come ! 
to another King bv-and-bye, wlio might h.avo j 
saved hi.s head from rolling off) if he had pro- ' 
filed by this example. 1 

The people gained other benefits in I’avlii^c I 
ment from the good senso aud wisdom of this '1 
King. Many of tlie laws were much im- li 
proved; provision was made for the grealer i 
siifety of travellers, aud tho apprehension of ' 
thieves and mur<lcvcvs; the priests wore pro- ; 
vented from holding too mucli land, and so 
becoming too ])OworfuJ ; and .Tustiees of the 
Peace were first a])puinled (ihon.gh not at ; 
first under that name) in various parts of the ' 
country. ■! 

.And now we come to Sooil.-uid. wliich was I 
the great and lasting trouble of tlio reign , 
of King Edward the Fhut. i 

A.bout thirteen years after King Eil ward’s jl 
coronation, Alexander the Third, the King of \ 
Scotland, died of a fall from his horse. He had | 
been married to Margaret, King Edward’s 
sister. All their children being dead, the 
Scottish crown became the right of a young | 
Princeas only cisrhl yeara old, the daughter of j 
Eric, King of Norway, who had married a 
daughter of the deceased soveivign. King , 
Edward proposed, that l.iie Maiden of Nor- ^ 
W'ay, its lliis Princess ■was called, should be 
engaged to be married to liis eldest son ; but, 
unfortunately, as she wjis coming over to 
England she fell sick, and lauding on oue of 
the Orkney fslands, died tlicre. A gi'eat eom- 
molioii immediately began in Scotland, where 
ns many as thirteen noisy ctainuints to the 
vacant throne started‘up and made a general 
confusion. ■ • || 

King Edwahl being much renowned for | 
his sagacity and justice, it seems to have ^'cii i 
agreed to refer the dispute to him. He at;- 
cepted tlie'trust, and went, with an army, to 
the Border land where'England and Scotland 
joined. There, he called upon the Scottish 

f entlemcn to meet him at the Castle of 
forham, on the English side of the river 
Tweed ; and to that Castle they c.ame. But, 
before he would take any step in tlie business, 
ho required those Scottish gentlemen, one and 
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Jill, to do lioiti;is{o to liim as their superior 
Lord ; and when they heaiUited, he said, “ By 
holy Edward, whose crown 1 wear, I will 
have iny rifrlita, or I will- die in inalutaiiuTi^ 
them! ” Tlie Scottish gentlemen, who had 
not expected this, were disconcerted, and 
asked for throe weeks to think about it. 

At the end of the thi«e weeks, another 
meeting t(M)k place, on a green plain on the 
I Scottish side of the river. Of all the coinpe- 
;i tilors for the Scottish throne, tliere were only 

i two who had any real claim, in right of their 

■ I near kindred to the Royal family. These were j 
\ JouK Baliol and Eobebt IIbbce: and the 
ij right was, I have no doiibl, on the side of] 

John BalioL At this particular meeting 

I i .1 ohn Baliol was not present, but Robert Brace 

II was; and on Robert Brnee being formally 1 
il iisked whether he acknowledged the King of 
l| England fop his siipeii<ir lord, he answBTod, 

ii plainly and distinctly, Yes, he did. Next day, 

i John Baliol appeared, and .s.aid the same. 

! Hhis point settled, some arrangements wore 
; made for inquiring into the'ir titles. 

ji The inquiry occupied a pivtty long time— 
II more tlian a year. While it wiis going on, 
ij King Edward took the o])portnnily of making 
I' a journey through Scotlaud, and calling upon 
(I the Scottish people of iill degrees to aritnow- 

ii ledge themselves hisvassals, or be imprisoned 
II until tlu'.y did. In the meanwhile, Comniis- 
'I sionors wei'e appointed to conduct the inquiry, 
ii a Parliament was he.ld at Berwick about it, 
|1 the two chiiiuants were hemd at full length, 
ji and there was a vast amount of talking. At 
i I Last, in the great hall of the Castle of Bt*rwick, 

tlie King gave judgment in favour of John 
;| Baliol: who,consenting to receive Ids croivn 
;| by the King of Eughuid’s favour and peitnis- 
sion, was crowned at Scone, in an old stone 
: cliair which had been used for ages in the 

I abbey there, at the coronations of Scottish 
[ Kings. Then, King Edward caused the great 

I I seal of Scotland, used since the late King’s 
Ij deatli, to be broken in four pieces, and placed 
1; in the English Treasury ; and considered that 
Ij he now had Scotland (aeconliug to the common 
j j saying. under his thumb, 

ji ScoHand had a strong will of iU own yet, 

11 however. King Edward, detemiinod that 
;i the Scottisli King should not forget he was 
his vassal, summoned him repeatedly to come 
and defend bim^lf and his Judges before the 
English Parliament when appeals from the 
il decisions of Scottish courts of justice were 
; Ixiing h(?ard. At length, John Baliol, who 
had no great heart of his ownj had so much 
heart put into him by the brave spirit of the 
I Scottish people, who took this as a national 

! insult^ that he refused to come any more. 

■ Thejpeupon, the King fiuther required him to 
; help hipi ill his wai- abroad (wlijeh was then 

I in proffl'ess), and to give up, as security for 
ji his good behaviour in'future, the three strong 
([ Scottish Castles of Jedburgh, Roxburgh, and 
jj Berwick. Nothing'of tliis being done; on 

I I the qontrary, the Scottish people concealing 



their King among their mountains in fhe 
Highlands and showing a determination to 
resist, Edward marched to Berwick^ with an. 
army of tliirty thousand foot, and four thou¬ 
sand horse; took the Castle, and slew its 
whole garrison, and the inhabitants of the 
town as well—^men, women, and children. 
Loud Wahuejihe, E^l of Surrey, then went 
on to the Castle of Dunbar, beipre which a 
battle was fought, and the whole Scottirii 
army defeated with groat slaughter. Tho 
victory being complete, the Earl of Surrey 
was left as guardian of Scotland; the principal 
offices in that kingdom were given toEnglish- 
men; the more powerful Scottisli Nobles were 
obliged to come and live in England; the 
Scottish crown and sceptre were brought 
away; and even the old stone chair was caiTied 
olf and placed in Westminsfer Abbey, where 
yon may see it now. Baliol bad tbe Tower : 
of London lent him for a ivsideiice, with per* , 
mission to range, about within a circle of | 
twenty miles. Three years aflerw:u( !s he was .' 
allowed to go, to Normandy, where lie had |j 
e.slatoa, and where ho p.asscd the remaining ; 
six yeai-s of his life: far more hiq^pily, 1 dare ] 
sa}”^, than ho hod lived for a long ■while in | 
au^ry Scotland. I 

Now, there was, in tho West of Scot laud, a 
gcntlem.an of small fortune, named AVu-niAM , 
Wai.laoe, the second sou of a Scotlish kniglit 1 
11c was a man of great sixe and gri-at ,'| 
strength; he was very brave and daring; , 
when be siioke to a body of bis countrymen, | 
he could rouse them in a wonderful manner 
by the jKiwer of his burning wonls; lie loved 
Scotland dearly, and he lialed England with 
his utmost might. The ilomincering conduct 
of the English who now held the place.s of 1 
trust ill Scotland made them as intolerable to 
the proud Scottish people, as they had been, ' 
under similar circumstances, to the Welsh; 
and no man in all Scotland regarded thorn , 
with so much smothered rage .is William ; 
Wallace. One day, an Engiiwim.ni in office, t 
little knowing what ho was, aifroiitod /lim. j 
Wallace instantly struck him dead, aud taking 
refiige Smoug the rocks and hills, and there , 
joining with his countryman, Shi^Wilmam i 
Douqlas, who was also in aims against King i 
Edward, became tho most resolute and un- ] 
daunted qjiampion of a people struggling for i 
their independence that over lived upon the 
earth. I 

The English Guardian of the Kiiigdom fled ■ 
before him, and, thus enosurage^ the Scottish | 
people revolted e^rywhere, and fell upon the. 
Engli.sh •without mercy. The Earl of Sumy, 
by tbe King’s commands, raised all tbe power 
of tbe boraer countie^ and two English 
armies poured into Scotland. Only one Chief, 
in the face of those armies, stood by Wallace, 
who, with a force of fo^v thousand men, 
awaited the invaders at a place* called Cam- 
buskeniieth, on tho river Forth, opposite to 
Stirling. Across the river there was only one 
jjoor wooden bridge—so naijrow, that but two 



men could cross it abreast. With his eyes 
upon this bridge, Wallace posted the greater 
part of His men’ among some rising grounds, 
and waitSd calmly. When the English army 
came up on the oppeeite bank of the river, 
messengers ■were sent forward to ofier terms. 
Wallace sent them back with a defiance, in 
the name of the freedom of Scotland. Some 
of the officers of the Earl of Surrey in com¬ 
mand of the English, with timr eyes also on 
the bridge, advised liim to be discreet and 
not hasty. Ho, however, urged to immeiilate 
battle by some other officers, and particularly 
by CBI5SSINGHAM, King Edward’s treasurer, 
and a rash man, gave the word of conim.'md 
to advance. One thousand English crossed 
the bridge, two abreast; the Scottish troops 
were as motionless ns stone images. Two 
thousiind English mossed; three tliousand, 
four thousand, five. Not a feather, all .this 
time, hail boon seen to stir among tlie 
Sofittish Bonnets. Now, they all fluttered. 
“Eoiward, one |)arty, to the foot of the 
r.ridgc!" cried WiJlace, “and let no more 
English cross! The mt, down with me on 
the five thousand wlio have come over, and 
eiit them all to pieces ! ” It was done, in the 
siglit of the whole remainder of the English 
army, who eonld give no help, (.'ressiugham 
himself was killed, and the Scotch motlo whips 
for their horses of his skin. 

King Edward was abroad, at this time, and 
during the successes on the Scottish side 
which followed, and which enabled the bold 
Wallace to win the whole country back again, 
and even to ravage the English borders. IJut, | 
after a few winter mouths, the King luturned, 
and took the field with more t han his usual 
energy. iOm night, when a kick from his 
horse, jib they both lay on the ground together, 
broke two of his ribs, and a cry arose that he 
was killed, he leaped into his saddle, regard¬ 
less of the pain he suffered, and rode through 
the camp. Day then appearing, he gave 
the word (still, of course, in Unit bruised and 
aching .state) Forward ! and led his army on 
to near Falkirk, where the Scottish forces 
were seen drawn up on some stony ground, 
hobiiul a morass. Here, he defeated Wallace, 
:ind killed fifteen thousand of his men. With 
the shattered remainder, Wallace drew back 
to Stirling; but, being pursued set fire to 
the town that it might give no Help to the 
English, and escaped, 'llie inhabitants of 
Perth afterwards set fire their houses for 
the same reason, and the King, unable to find 
provisions, was fore^ to withdraw his army. 

Another Bobekt Bruce, the grandson of 
him -who had disputed fhe Scottish crown 
with BaJiol, wasnowin arms against the King 
(that elder Bruce being dead), and also Jokn 
C oMTN, Baliol’s nephe\^. These two young 
men might agitie with Brace in opposing Ed¬ 
ward, but eonld il^ec in nothing else, ns they 
were rivals forAhe throne of Scotland. Pro¬ 
bably it was Decause they knew this, and 
knew what troubles must mnse %veu if they 


could hope to get the better of tlie ’giwat 
English King, that the priueiiTal Sentlish 
I people ajwlied to tlie Pope for his iiitei - 
i fcrenoe. The Pope, bn the prinoiple of losing 
noUiing for want of trying to ^t it, veiy 
coolly claimed that Scotland belonged to him; 
hut this was a little too much, ami the Par¬ 
liament lu a friendly manner told him so. 

lu the spring time of the year one thousand 
three hnnared and thi'ee, the .King sent Sir 
John Seqrave whom he mode Governor of 
Scotland, with twentj' thousand men, to reduce 
the rebels. Sir John was not as careful as he 
should have been, hut encamped at Itosslyii, 
near Edinburrfi, with his army divided into 
three parts. The Scottish forces saw their 
advantage ; fell on each part separately; de¬ 
feated each; and killed all the prisoiici-s. 
Then, came the King himself once more, as 
soon as a great army could ho i-aiacd ; he 
p.'isscd through the whole north of Scotland,. 
laying waste whatsoever came in his way; 
ioid he took up his winter quarters at 1 )uu- 
forinliiie. Tlie Ssottish cause now liMiknl 
so liopole.«s, that Comyn and the other noblo.s 
made aubmissiou and received their paidons. 
Wallace alone stood out. He was invited, 
to surrender, though on no distinct pledge 
that his life should be spared; but ho still 
defied the ireful King, and lived among the' 
steep crags of the Highland glons, where the 
eagles made their nests, and where the nioun- 
laiii torrouts roared, and the white snow •«'as 
deep, and the bitter winds blew round Lis 
unsheltered head, as he lay, through many a 

S itcb-ilark night, wrapped 'up in his plaid. 

fothing could break his spirit; nothing 
could lower his courage ; nothing could in¬ 
duce him to forget or to fomve his counter’s 
wrongs. Even when the Castle of Stirling, 
which had long hold out, was besieged by the 
Kbig with every kind of military engine then 
in use; even when tlie lead ilpon cathedral 
roofs was taken du'wu to help to make them; 
oven when the King, though now an old man, 
commanded in the siege as if he were a youth, 
being so resolved to conquer; even when the 
brave garrison (tlien found with amazemont 
to be not two hundred people, including* 
several ladies) were starved and boatiii out 
and were made to submit on their knees, and 
with every form of disgrace that con Id'aggra¬ 
vate their sufferings; even then, when there 
was not a ray of hope in Scotland, William 
Wallace was a.s proud and firm as if he had 
beheld the powerful and relentlesB»Edward 
lying dead at his feet. 

Who betrayed him in the end, is not quite 
certain. That he was betrayed—^probably by, 
on attendant—^istootrae. He was taken lu 
the Castle of Dumbarton, under Sib Joha' 
Mkhibith, and thence to Dondon. where the 
great fiime of his bravery ancl resolution 
attracted immense concourses of people to 
behold him. He was tried in Wcstniinster 
Hall, with a crown of laurel on his head— 
it is supposed because be was reported to 
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liav« ,ii^d that he ought to or that lie 

would'"Wear, a crown there—^and was found 
guilty as a roblier, a mun^'Siy and a traitor. 
What they called a t^bBhr' (he 'tSlUd to ^ose 
•• who tried him) he was, because he had taken 
from the King’s men. "What they called 
murderer, he was, because' he bad min' an 
' insolent Englishman. What they called a 
traitor, be was nob>^ he bad never sworn 
n11 egiauce to the. King, and likd ever scorned to 
do it. He was digged at the tails of horses 
to West Smithfield, aqd there hanged on a 
high gallows, tom open before he was dead, 
believed, and quartered. His head was set 
upon a pole oh Xioitdon Bridge, his right arm 
was sent to Newcastle, his left ami to Ber¬ 
wick, his legs to Perth and Aberdeen. Bat 
if King Edward .had had his body cut into 
inches, atid had sent every separate inch into 
.a separate^wnj be could not liave d^eraed 
it half so ^ and ndde as his fame. Wallace 
will be remembered in songs and stories, 
while there arc songs and stories in the 
Eng lish tongue, and Scotland will hold him 
dear while her lakes and mountains last. 

Heleasod fram this dreaded enemy, the 
Kxag made a fairer plan of Government for 
SooUa.ndi divided the offices of honor among 
Sottish gentlemen and English gcutiemen, 
forgave past offences, and thought, in his old 
age, that his work was done. But he de¬ 
cayed himself. Cornyn and Bruce consmred, 
a^ made an appointment to meet at Dum¬ 
fries, in the church of the Minorites. There 
is a sto^ that Comyn wm false to Bruce, 
and had informed against him to the King; 
that Bruce was warned of his danger and 
the necessity of flight, by jfeceiving, one night 
as he sat at supper, from his friend the ]^i 
of Gloucester, twelve pennies and a pair of 

S i»; that as he was riding angrily to keep 
appoiUtment (through a snow-storm, with 
his’librBe’fl shoes reversed that he might not 
bc' tracked) he met an e\dl-looking serving 
man, a n^^asenger of Comyn, whom he killed, 
and;^l$on<imed m whose dress he found letters 
that'proved treachery. However this 

may be, were likely eiiough to quarrel in 
any cn% bemg hot-headed rivals; and, what¬ 
ever they quarrelled about, they certainly did 
quarrel m the church where they met, and 
Bruco drew’' his dagger and stabbed Comyn, 
who tell upon the ^vement. Wlien Bruce 
came out, pale and dikturbed, the friends who 
wei-e waiung fbr^ him) asked, what was the 
mattei' I think 1 have killed Comyn," said 
Im. “ You nnly thinh so 1 ’’ returned one of 
them ; “ I -will make sure! ” and going into 
. the: church, and finding him alive, stabbed 
Mm tmm and again.' Kuowingthat the King 
would h^er formve this new deed of violence, 
thejmii^’ih^ declared Bruce ilUflg of 8^t-l 
land: got him orowned at Scone—-without 
the efaw ; und set up Ihe'rebellioua stanc^rd 
once again. ' • ^ \~ 

■U^en the King heard 6f<it'lie kindled 
with fiercer an’ger than ho had ever shown yst. 


He caused the FrlncS of Wales and two hun¬ 
dred and seventy'of the youi^ nobOity to‘he 
knighted—rtlie trees in the ^Kmple hardens 
were cut down to make room for th^ tents, and 
they Watched their amour all night, aocord- 
iiig to the old usage : some in Temple 
Church.;,, some in Westminster AbbCT—-and 
at the public Feast whtcli then took place, he 
swore, by Heaven i^id by two swans covered 
with gold network which his minstrds placed 
npon the table, that he would avenge the 
death of Comyn, and would punish the false 
Bruce. And before all the company, he 
charged the Prince his son, in case tbt^ he 
should die before accomplisliing this vow, not 
to bury him until it was fulfilled. Next 
morning the PrinCe and the; rest of the young 
Knights rode away to the Border country to 
join the English army; and the King, now 
weak and sick, followed in a horse-litter. 

Biuee, after losing a battle and undergoing 
many dangers and much misery, fled tb Ireland, 
where he Jay concealed through the winter. 
That winter, Edward passed in hunting down 
and executing Bruce’s relations and adherents, 
sparing neither youth nor age, and showing 
no touch of pity or sign of mercy. In the 
following spring, Bruce re-appeared and gained 
some victories. In these frays, both sides were 
Erievoualy cruel. For iiist^ce—Bruce’s two 
brothers, being taken c.aptiv'e desperately 
wounded, were ordered by the King to in¬ 
stant execution. Bruce’s friend Sir John 
Douglas, taking Ids own Castle of Douglas 
ont of the hands of an English Lord, roasted 
the dead bodies of the slaughtered garrison in 
a gre.at fire made of eveiy moveable wLtliin 
it; which dreadful cookery his men called 
the Douglas Lai-der. Bruce, still successful, 
however, drove the Earl of Pembrdee and the 
Ewl of Gloucester into the Castle of Ayr and 
laid siege to it. 

The &ng, who had been laid up all the 
winter, but'had directed the army from Lis 
sick-bra, now advanced to Carlisle, and there, 
cauring the litter in which he had travelled 
to be placed in the Cathedral as an offermg 
to Heaven, mounted his horse once more, and 
for the last time. He was now sixty-nine 
years Old, and had reigned thirty-dW years. 
He 80 ill, that in four da^ he oould go 
no more than six milesotill, eVbn at that 
pace, he vlRint on and resolfrt^ kept hialkce 
towai'ds the Boiler. At be lay down 

at the -village : mid 

there, teilis^ those around Mm to-impress 
npon the Frince ^hat hff was to rkmember 
his father’s vow, and was never to rest until 
he had thoioughfy subdued Scotland, he 
yielded up his last breath.* 

On the 29*(> ejf JfanA utUl he fiMbktd, neatlf tMmf t» OMi, 
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A SLEEP TO STARTLE US. 

At the top of rami^on Street ia the 
City of London, once adbmed by the Fleet 
Prison and by a diabolical jumble of nui- 
sances in the middle of the road called Fleet 
Market, is a broad new thoroughfare in a 
state of transition, A few years hence, and 
we of the present generation will iind it not 
an easy task to recall, in the thriving street 
which will arise upon this spot, the wooden 
barriers and hoardings—the passages that lead 
to nothing—the glimpses of oMcene Field 
Lane and Saffron Hill—^the mounds of earth, 
old bricks, and oyster-shells—the arched 
foundations of unbuilt houses—the backs of 
miserable tenements with patched windows— 
the odds and ends of fevei^tricken courts 
and alleys—which are the present features of 
the place. Not less perplexing do 1 find it 
now, to reckon how many years have passed 
since 1 traversed these byeways one night 
before they were laid bare, to find out the 
first Ragged School. 

If 1 say is ten years ago, I leave a hand¬ 
some margm. The discoverv was then newly 
made, that to talk sopndingly in Parliament, 
and cheer for Church and State, or to con¬ 
secrate and confirm .without end, or to per¬ 
orate to any extent in a thousand market¬ 
places about all the ordinary topics of 
patriotic songs end sentiments, was merely 
to embellish England on a great scale with 
whited sraulchres, while there was, in every 
corner or the land where its people were 
closely acdSvnuIated, m-ofound ijpiorance and 
perfect barbarian. It was also newly dis- 
cov^Tsd, that out of these noxious sipks where 
they were, boro to perish, and vhere the 
geneird ruifi was batoning day and night, the 
people would not come to be improved. The 
gull bdbweei^ ^em and ail wholesome hu¬ 
manity. had swollen!* to at^ a depth and 
breadth, that they were sej^rated from it as 
by impassable seas or deserts ; and so they 
lived, and so they dted: an always-increasing 
band of outlaws in body and soul, egainrt 
y^om it .were to suppose tlie revenral of all 
lows, human and divine,to^believe that Society 
eould at last prev^iL 

Id this condition qf things, a few unaccre¬ 
dited messengdh! of Christianity, whom no; 
Rishop had ever heard of, and no Govern¬ 


ment-office Porter had ever seen, resolved to 
go to the miserable wretches who had lost 
the way to them; and to set up places ot 
instruction in their own degraded haunts. I 
found my first Ragged School, in an ol^ure 


able rooms, it derived no power or protection 
from being recognised by any authority, it 
attracted within its wretched walls a fhic- 
tuatiug B'^arm of faces—young in years but 
youthful iu nothing else—that srowled Hope 
out of countenance. It was held- in a low- 
roofed den, in a nckening atmosphere, in 
the midst of taint and dirt and pestilence; 
with all the deadly sins let loose, howling 
and shrieking at the doors. Zeal did npt 
supply the place of method and tnumng; 
the teachers knew little of their office ; we 
pupils, with on evil sharpness, found ^em 
out, got the better of them, derided them, 
made blasphemous answers to Wriptural 
questions, sang, fought, danced, robbed each 
other ; seemed possessed hv lemons of devilk 
The place was stormed and carried, over and 
over again; the lights were blown out, ibe 
books strewn in the gutters, aud-tbe female 
Bcholara carried off triumphautly to their old 
wickedness. With no strongth in it but its 
pirpose, the school stood it alt out and made^ 
its way. Some two years since, I found it, 
one of many such, in a large convenient loft' 
in this transition part of Farringdon Street 
—quiet and orderly, foil, lighten with gas. 
well whitewashed, numerously attended, and 
thoFOUgbly established. 

The number of houaelese creatures who 
resorted to it, and who were necessarily 
turned out when it closed, to bide where they 
could in heaps of moral and phy/deai pcdlu- 
tion, filled'the managers with jnfy. To relieve 
tome of the more constant ‘and dmierving 
scholars, they rented a wretched house, where 
a few common beds—a dosto or 0 doien-aild- 
arhalf perhaps—^were made upbn the .floors. 
This was tiie Ragged School .DonhUotY; and 
when 1 found the Schoei to Farringdon 
Street, 1 found the Dormitory in a court 
hard which in time of the Cholera 
had o^uired a. disnud fame. Ibe Dormitory 
to all respects, mve as a small hemn- 
niai^ a very (usoonraging Institution. The 
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Air imi bt(d: the dark and nihiouB bailding, 
triith its amall close rooms, was quite uneuit^ 
to itbe {>arpose ; and a general eapervisiwi of 
tb» Boattered sleepers was iinpoauble. I had 
C^t doubts at the time whether, exceptii^ 
that they found a crazy shelter &r their 
heads, tliey were better there than in the 
Streets. 

Having heard, in the coonra of last month, 
that this Bormitoiy (there are others else- 
■where) had thrown as the School had grown, 
1 went the other night to make another 
visit to it. 1 found the School in the same 
])lacc, still advancing. It was now an In¬ 
dustrial School too; and besides the men 
and boys who were learning—some, aptly 
enough ; some, with painful difficulty; some, 
sluggishly and wearily; some, not at all— 
to read an4 write and cipher; there were 
two groups, one of shoemakers^ and one (in 
a gallery) of tailors, working with groat in- 
dustiy and satisfaction. Each was taught and 
superintended by a regular workman engaged 
for the puipose, who dbliveied out llie 
ueoessary means and implements. All were 
epmloyed iu<mending, either their own dila¬ 
pidated clothes or shoes, or the dilapidated 
clothes or shoes of some of the other 
Thej were of all ages, fiom young boys to 
old men. They weie quiet, and intent upon 
their work. Some of them were almost as 
unused to it as 1 should have shovin myself 
to be if I had tried my liaud, but all were 
deeply interested and profoundly anxious to 
do it somehow or other. They prcbcntcd a 
veiy remarkable instance of the general 
desire there is, after all, even in the vagabond 
breast, to. know something useful. One 
shock-headed man when he had mended his 
own scrap of a coat, drew it on with such an 
,air of satisfaction, and put himself to so 
much incouvenienec to look at tho elbow he 
had damod, that 1 thought a new coat (and 
the mind could not imagine a period when 
that coat of Ins was new!) would not have 
pleased him better. In the other port of the 
School, where each class was partitioned off 
by screens adjusted like tiie boxes in a coffee- 
room, ^as some very good writing, and some 
singing of the multi [ilication table—the latter, 
on a principle much too Juvenile and innocent 
for some of the singers. There was also a 
ciphering-class, where a young pupil teacher 
out of the streets, who refreshed himself 
by spitting every haif-minute, lisd written 
a legible sum in compound wditaon, on a 
broken slate, and was walking backward and 
forward before it, as he worked it, for the 
instruction of Ms class, in this wav : 

Now then! Look here, all on you! 
SevaiMwid five, how many) 

SnM Buy (iu no particular clothes). 

PuviIilrBacHEK. Twelve—and eight? 

Dcu. Yoturo Man (with watw on tiie 
brain), forty-five! 

3 iiAar Boy. Twenty! 


Pupil Teaohee. Tweuty, You’re right. 
And nine ? 

Hull Youxo Man (after ^at ednsidera- 
tieu). Twenty-nine! 

Pupil Teachke. Twenfy-nine it is. And 
nine} 

PaesLEss Guesses. Seventy-four ! a 

Pupil Teaches (drawing nine stiokes). 
How can that be ? Here’s nine on ’em! 
Look! Twenty-nine, and one’s thirty, and 
one’s thirty-one, ana one’s thiity-twoy and 
one’s tliiity-three, and one’s thirty-four, and 
one’s thirty-iivo, and one’s thirty-six, and 
one’s thirty-seven, and one’s what 1 

Eeckless Guesses. Pour-and-two-penoe 
fiu'dcn I 

Dull Young Man (who has been absorbed 
iu the demoustration). Thirty-eight I 

Pupil 1'eacuks (restraining sharp boy’s 
ardor). Of course it is! Tliirty-eight pence. 
There tliey are ! (writing 38 iu slate-corner). 
Now what do you make of thirty-eight pence ? 
Thirty-eight pence, how much \ (Hull 3 ouug 
man slowly considera and gives it up, under 
a week). How much, you? (to sleepy Imy, 
who stares aud says nothing). How much, 
you ? 

SuAsr IloY, Tbree-and-twopenoe! 

Pupil Teaches. Three-and-twopeiice. How 
do 1 ])ut down three-anil-twopeuce ? 

Shabp Bur. You puts down the two, and 
yon carries the three. 

Pupil Teaches. Vciy good. Where do 
I carry the three ? 

llm KLESB Guesses. T’ other side the tlate! 

Shasp Boy. You carries him to the ne\t 
column on the left hand, and adds him on ! 

Pupil Teaohbb. And adds him on ! and 
eight and three’s eleven, and eight’s nineteen, 
aud seven's is hat ? 

-And so on. 

The best and most spirited teacher was a 
young man, himself reclaimed through tlic 
agency of.^is School from the lowest depths 
of misery and debasement, whom the Com¬ 
mittee wore about to send out to Austi-alia. 
He appeared quite to deserve the interest tliey 
took in him, and his appearance and manner 
were a strong testimony to the merits of tlie 
establishment ' 

All this was not tho Dormitory, but it wm 
the preparation for it. No man or boy is 
admitted tb the Dormitory, unless he is a 
regular attendant at the school, and nnless he 
has been in the school two hourii before the 
time of opening the Dorjpitoiy, • If there be 
reason to supposeithat ue can get any work 
to do and will not do it, he is admitted no 
more, and his place is assigned to some other 
candidate for the nightly refuge: of whom 
there are always plenty. There is very little 
to tempt the idle and profligate. A scanty 
supper and a scanty breakfast, eaA of six 
ounces of bread and nothiSjj glss (this quan¬ 
tity is less than the present pemOT-loaf), would 
scarcely be regarded by Ms. Chadwick him¬ 
self OB a festive or uproarious entertiunment. 


I 





•A SLEEP TO STAETLE tTS.' 


Lfonnd t&e below the Sli^odl: 

witb its Wajls and rafters, and baie 4oor, 
the baOdpl^ Id^bd rather like an extennve 
coaeh-^oase, well lighted with gas.' • A wooden 
' gidlery bad recently erected on three 
sides of it; and, abutting from the centre of 
the on the fburtfa side, was a kind of 
glased meat-safe, accessible by a Isdder; in 
which the' presiding officer is posted every 
night, and all night. Li the centre of the 
room, which was very cool, and perfectly 
Bwee^ stood a small fixed stove; on tWo sides, 
theiire were windows; on all sides, simple 
means of admitidng fresh air, and releasing 
foul air. The ventuatiou of the place, devised 
by OocToa AbnotTj and particularly the cx- 
praient for relieving the sleepers in the 
galleriea from receiving the breath of the 
sleepers below, is a wonder of simplicity, 
cheapness, efficiency, and practical good sense. 
If it hod cost five or ten thousand pounds, 
it would have been famous. 

The whole floor of the building, with the 
exception of a few narrow pathways, was 
partitioned off into wooden trouglis, or shallow 
txixes without lids—^not unlike the fittings in 
the shop of a dealer in com and flour, 
and seeds. The galleries were parcelled out 
in the same way. Some of these bertha 
were very short—for boys ; some, longer—foD^ 
merl. The Largest were tif very contracted 
limits ; all were composed of the bare boards ; 
each was furnished only with one coarse rug, 
rolled up. In the brick p-athways were iron 
gratings communicating with trapped drains, 
enabling the entire simaoe of these sleeping- 
places to be soused ami flooded with water 
every morning. ' The floor of tlie galleries was 
cased with^itinc^ and fitted with gutters and 
escapeP’pipes, fiJV the same reason, A supply 
'Of wateir, both for drinking and for noshing, 
and some tin vessels for either purpose, were 
at hauB. A little shed, used by one of the 
industrial classes, foi: the chopping up of fire¬ 
wood, did not Occupy the whole of the spare 
space in that comer; and the remainder wos 
devoted to some excellent baths, available also 
as washing troughs, in order that those who 
have anyi'agB of linen may clean them' once 
a-week. aid of this object, a drying-closet, 
charged With hot-air, was hbont to be erected 
'jin the wood-chopping shed. All t^ese appU- 
fuoces were constructed in the simplest manner, 
vfitb the coipmOneat memis, in the narrowest 
space, at the lowest costIrot were perfectly 
adtoted to tfieir respective purposes. 

Ihad Boanoely made thefi-oaud of the Dor- 
mitoi^,r4jfifa looked at all these th'mgs, when 
a moving df fest o\«rhead announced that the 
School was brekking up for the uig^t. It WaS 
Succeeded by profound sileoce, and tlien by 
a hymn,sung in a subdued tone, and in very, 
nodd time and tuup, by the learners we Imd 
iately seen. 'Sapt^ted from their niiserablei 
iJOdies, thb effect of fheir voices, united W 
strain, WRs infinitely solemn.. It was as if 
t1feii''aoul8 Were Singing—as if the outward! 


dlfferenoes that parted had fallen awaya ' 
and the time >08 come Wlten all the perverted 
good that was in them, or that ever ought have 
heoa in them, arose hnffionugly to Heaven. 

The baker who had Drought ^oitreOd, and 
who leaned against a pillar while the singing 
was iu progress, meditating in his way, wliat- 
ever his way was, now shouldered his basket 
and retired. The two half-starved attendasitB, 
(rewarded with a double portion for tht^ 
pains) heaped the six-ounre loaves into o^nb 
baskets, and made ready to distribute them. 
The night-officer arrived, mounted to his 
meat-safe, unlocked it, hung up his hat. .and 
prepared to spend the evening. I found him 
to be a very respectable-looking j^ersou in 
black, with a wife and family ; engaged in an 
ofllce all day, and passing his sjMUrc ume here, 
from lialf-pHst nine every night to six every 
morning, for a pound a-week. He had carried 
the post against two hundred competitors. 

The door was now opened, and the men 
and boys who were to. pass that night in the 
Dormitory, in number one hundred and sixty- 
seven (including a man for whom there was 
no trough, but who was allowed ^ rest in 
the seat by the stove, once occupied by the 
night-officer before the meat-safe was), come 
in. They passed to their different sleeping- 
^places, quietly and is good order. Every one 
skt down in his own crib, where he became 
presented in a curiously foreshortened mann er; 
aud those who had shoes took them off, mad 
placed them in the adjoining path. There 
were, in the assembly, tmevet^ cadgers, 
trampers, vagrants, common outcasts of all 
sorts. In casual wards and many other 
Eefuges, they would have been very difficult 
to deal with ; but they were restrained here 
by the law of kindness, and had long since 
arrived at the ktiowleclge that tliose who 
gave them that shelter could have no possible 
inducement save to do them good. Neigh¬ 
bours spoke little together—they were almost 
as uncompaniouable as mad people—but 
everybody took his small loaf when the 
baskets went round, with a thankfulness more 
or less cheerful, and immediately ate it up. 

There was some excitement in consequence 
of one man being missing; “the lame old 
man.” Everybody had seen the lame old. 
map up-stairs asleep, but he had unseeount-^ 
ably disappeared. Wliat be had been doing 
I with himself was a mystery^ but^ udien the 
inquiry .was' at its hei^it, he came ‘shiUffilug 
and tumblingin, with hm palmed head^H^^hig 
on his breast—an emaciated drunkaid, once 
a compositor, dying of starvation, aiid^eqpy. 
He was so near death, that hie toidd not be 
kept*thure, lest he should die ht the night; 
and, while it was tinder deUbenlfion wliat to 
do with him, and while .his dull lips tried to 
sliape c^t answein to what was said to hint, 
jhe Was held up by two men. Beside this 
%reek, but all unconnected with it and with 
lifee whole world, was an orphm boy with 
buniing chekhs and great gaunt sagsr eye^ 
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'wImiVm ia pressing peril of dteth too, and 
wno 'kful no possession under the Inroad sky 


stood, giddily staggering in one of the little 
‘ pathways, twle the (Mef Samaritan read, 
in hasty charaoters nndarlk^d, how momen¬ 
tous his necessitdm were. He hd.d the bottle 
of physic in his daw of a hand, and stood, 
apparently unoonsdous of it^ staggering, and 
stating with bis bright glazed eyes; a creature, 
surely, as forlorn and desolate as Mother 
Earth can have supported on her hieast that 


he passed into the darkness with his physic- 
bottle as if he were going into his grave. 

The bread eaten to the last cinmb; and 
some drinking of water and wosh^ in water 
having taken place, with very little stir or 
noise indeed; preparations were made for 
passing the night. Some, took off their rags 
of smock frocu; some, thdr rags of coats or 
jackets, and spread them out within their 
uoriow bounds for beds ; designing to he upon 
them, and use their rugs as a covering. Some, 
sat ui), pondering, ou the edges of their 
troughs ; others, wiio were very tired, rested 
theu' unkempt heads npon their hands andf 
their elbows on their knees, and dozed. When 
thcie were no more who desii-ed to drink or 
wash, and ail were in their places, the night 
ofiicer, standing below the meat-safe, road a 
slmrt evening service, induding perhaps as 
inappiopriate a prayer as could possibly be 
read (as though the Lord’s Prayer stood in 
need ui it by way of fiide^, and a portion of 
a chapter from tlie New Testament, Then, 
they all sang the Evening Hymn, and then 
they all lay down to sleep. 

It was an awful thing, looking round npon 
those one hundred and sixty-seven ropre- 
sentatives 6f miiuy thousands, to reflect that 
n dovemment, unable, with the le.sst regard 
to truth, to plead ignorance of the existence 
of such a place, mould proceed as if the 
sleepy never were to wake again. 1 do 
not hlbitate to say—why should I, for I know 
it to be true !—that an annual sum of money, 
contemptible in amount as compared with any 
ch.irges npon any list, freelv granted in be¬ 
half of these Sehoels, and snackled with no 
preposterous Ited TaM conditions, would 
relieve the prisons, diminish county rates, 
clear l^s m shame and guilt out of the 
streetSymoniit the army and nayv, waft to 
new countries^ Fleets full of usefiu labor, for 
which their inhabitants would be thankful 
and beholden to us. It is no depreciation 
of the devoted people whom 1 found pro- 
riding^ here, to add, that with sueh assist¬ 
ance 0 $ a trained luiowledge of the bosiuess 
of instractiom and a sound system adjusted to 
the peculiar difficulties and conditions of this 
sphere of action, -their usefulness could be 
increased in a few montha 


My Lords and Gentlemen, can you, at 
present tim^ consider this at. last, ^d agrei^ 
to do some little easy tilling t Dearly beloved 
brethren elsewhere, do you know that be¬ 
tween Gorham contrcverries, and Fuaey oou- 
troversies, and Newman controversies, and 
twenty other edif;)dim Controversies, a cAtain 
large class of min£ in ike community is 
equally being driven out of all religion 1 
Would it be wellj do you think, to come out 
of the controversies for a little while, aud be 
simply Apostolic thus low down ! 


GUNS AND PISTOLS. 

Would it not be a strange thing if—old aa 
the world is, and countless as 4re the gene¬ 
rations of men who have quarrelled and 
fought—^we should qow find ourselves coming 
round to the use of the same sort of weapons 
—^the same in principle—as were used in the 
earliest warfare! 

We do not mean that we are coming to 
fisticuffi witli our enemies. It may be said, 
that the first arms used by fighters were the 
anus that grew from their own shoulders. 
No doubt, the first men who quarrelled about 
wells, or camels, or anything else, on the 
lalns of the East, might, and prolrably did, 
nock one another down; though the people 
who live in those places now are more fond 
of making a show of such a thin^ than of 
doing it in leolity — throwing themselves 
about in a desperate way, aud seeming dread¬ 
fully aiigiy, but somehow producing no ter¬ 
rible results. Such boxing might bo the first 


which are not bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh. It is commonly agreed that the 
first weapons we know of were bows aud 
arrows; and the next, the sling and stone. 
The bow was probably used first against 
beasts, and turned to homicidal uses dn occa¬ 
sion of some human quarrel. Its use in war¬ 
fare, conducted in deserts or on plains, where 
there was room for escape, or among moun¬ 
tains, where archers coula defend a pass below 
them, and where cavalry were concerned, is 
obvious enough; it therefore remaised in use 
and in favour, not only until the iuvention of 
gunpowder, but for two centuries or more 
after gm^wder became one of tho main 
resources of war, even till the lighter sorts’ 
of firearms became common. The catting 
and thrusting inaUroments of battle took their 
turn, when men fougfat^jhand to hand. We 
must think thatnthe< most terrible kind of 
fighting of any yet tried—^the most terrible 
to human feelmre (the mpst glorious, also, if 

J ou will), thou^i by far leas destructive of 
fe than weapons that kiU from a distance. 
Hen who fought in pairs, with the valour 
and obstinacy of aFolsta^ "a hmghour by 
^rewsbury clock," or wltK thp esdl^as devices 
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hMuIa such a cleantnoe of the foe in double- 
(}uick tine. It vras upon her archers that 
our QueeD Elizabeth relied; though, as 
vis'^tors to Dover Castle are avrare, had 
her own ^TOcket-pistob”—the sixty-pounder 
at ^ver Ckultle, wMch carries a rail seven 
tniira, being so owed. Qunpowder had then 
been in use in war, on Our own sdl, full two 
centuries; yet was the bow the favourite 
weapon, from the sovereign to the peasant. 
Names ofhononr, or of fondness, were farished 
on cannon. The Portuguese named theirs 
after their saints; Louis the Twelfth, of 
Prance, .christeiied his after raera of his 
realm; the Nmperor Charles the Fifth had 
11 dozen riioice pieces, which he calleil hh 
Twelve Apostles. At ilreuien, there ara two 
named Messengers of Bad News; oifaera are 
called the Thunderer, the Terrible, the Devil, 
and, as we have seen, the Queen’s Pocket- 
pistol. But the jeamingR ot warrior hearts 
were still towards the bow. 

These firearms were so dreadfully un¬ 
wieldy !—not only tho cannon, but the musket. 
In ISSiO, and onwards—^wheu the musket was 
first used—the soldier wlio had to wield it 
must often hai;e wished it had never been 
devised. It was all veiy well to rest it on 
the wall of a town, and lire it at ieisui'e 
against the foe lieneatli; but when it cam^ 
to such an arm being carried into the field, 
it might easily be found that only men of 
extraordinary size and strength could manage 
It. The gun itsoll was so heavy, that the 
soldier could not raise and point it; he mast 
have something to test it upon. That somc- 
Ihiug was a “ fork,” the handle of which was 
shod Vitb iron, and pointed, that it might 
stand firm in the groimd; and, when it was 
found that the soldier was liable to attack 
while reloading, the “ rest" was armed with 
a spike, either projecting from one prong, or 
thrown out from the staff by a spring—these 
“Swedish Feathei’s,” as they were called, 
kee])ing the enemy from charging till the 
gun was ready for anotlier exmosion. This 
“rest” had to be carried by the musketeer, 
or an attendant; and, tho match must be 
looked tdL The match was not heavy, but it 
wah a rattier anxious affair. It was a piece 
of prepared hemp, loosely twisted, and with 
a creeping and smouldering fire always in it. 
Sometimes it was carried ui a tin tulic, bored 
with holes,; bnt oftbner m the pocket, and 
oftenest between the heaa and its covering, 
whicl^ was ‘the place most strongly recom¬ 
mended by those who hA not to carry it 
themselves, ^heii, there was the ammuni- 
tion. A soldier was usually funiiahed with 
twelve (dfiurges of powder; and these were 

i mt info twelve little boxsk at wood, tin, or 
eathen Whirii were fsatenea to the Mt that 
orossed bis left ^ulder. ^ere Wss notbiqg 
very feathef-Iike in this load; and'this is the 
burden that was carried ^ soldiers of 
Charles the First and Cromwell. 

There was a stronger oljection.to the use 


of these muskets tlian even their weight. 
Oood aim wfis out of tim qtmetiQu with them) 
and in this whs tiie arrow a^i regretted. 
It was not only that firing off mnmet was 
such slow Work that an enem 7 *~whithei' in 
siege or battle—was Sure to have moved, 
before he could be bit; it was also, that it 
w^uld have been difficult to hit him if he 
had stood stock-atiU to be tiiot. The oMec- 
tion belonged, and it belongs^ill, to muskets 
of every sort, however much improved in the 
firelock in lightues^ and by the introduction 
of cartridgo-boxes in the place of Imndoleera 
The difficulty is this. It is found impossible 
to til any ball so preciselyr to any musket- 
baiTcl, os that it shw not, in passing out, rub 


moro against one side of the barrel than the 
other. It tlms leaves the muzzle with some 
inclination, however little, to tho right or left, 
or up or down; and the imnulae is sumethuos 
in one direction, somotimes in another. More¬ 
over, the divergence increases at a vast rate 
with every loot,of distance. Tliub, there 
Boi'ins to be no great use in taking aim with 
a musket; and the mischief done by it iu 
war, is pretty much a matter of chance. It 
was found that a musket properly charged, 
as &r as the powder was ooncerned, bnt with 
a bullet too small foi\the bor^ mode quite 
noise enough, brit shot nothing; light raing 
thus thrown on the secret by which certain 
cunning persons successfully pretended to Iw 
invulnerable. It was also asoerinined that ofiill 
rare things, the rarest was, to find a bail and 
a bore that so accurately fitted each other, ha 
that the ball went wliere It was meant to go. 
It followed that tite thing to be attended to 
was to make the bore and the ball fit each 
other. Out of this question arose the rifie, of 
which at present we are hearing so mncli 
talk. It was known that an arrow feathered 
in a spiral line, whirls os it flies, and goes 
straight and strong tq its mark. It was con¬ 
sidered that if this quality of the arrow could 
be imparted to the balls of fircatms, such a 
weapon would be the liest ever devised for 
warfare with an enemy anywhere within 
sight. This has been done; not to perfec¬ 
tion, by any means, but so &.T as to ri'enge 
essentially the character of warfare. What 
the method is, will appear in the course of 
our account of what we have just been seeing 
of the manufacture and proving of firearms 
at Birmingham;—at Birnungaun, where, 
during the last war, muskets were made at 
the rate of more than one in a minifto, every 
working day. The rate of manufiMtUTb was 
a thousand a day of finished, mndtots, and 
two thousand a werit of muskets tnado in 
parts, and sent to be finished in 'London and 


One day last week we took shditer from a 
shower, under the gateway of a timber-yard, 
which at once stnt^ us as being nalike any 
other timber-yard we lemembMod to ihave 
Seen. 'There weim some few squared trahks- 
of tireea; but mo^ of the woou wan nnitlDto 
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ilddiiiSjAped blocks for seaBoning. Cunning 
«pr vyB down from tho hrmr to the vmaller 
UookB, it Btriuk ua, that these last -wore guu- 
ttoeks, set oa end, or piled in airy hei^, to 
season. The value of such stoeks, when 
.brought to the gonmaker’s, is from twenty- 
one shillings to thirty-five shilling apiece. 
We saw piles of them at the manufacturer’s, 
mounting up to the value of many thousands 
of pounds. Thhy are of walnut, almost ex¬ 
clusively; and, when possible, of English 
walnut. The stook or a gun must bear 
cutting without the slightest splintering or 
rraoki^ ; and walnut, grown lii England, is 
almost the only wood which auswei's to this 
condition. It seems almost a pity that it 
should be so, when one thiuks of the numbers 
of walnut-trees in the Kentucky and Oanadian 
woods, and how the iwuplo of Damascus live 
upon walnuts more than on any other food; 
and how thousands upon thousands of the 
tree overshmiow the Pharpar and Abana— 
tbe streams beloved by f^aaman the leper. 
But tlie foieign wood is not of so good a giuin 
as is necessary for such close fittings as those 
of the furniture of guns to the stocks. A 
little .ash is used, and also maple. They arc 
harder than the walnut, but not so 'Migh. 
Perliaps more American maple might be 
used if tlie wood was not so spoiled in the 
felling as it Is. The back-woodmen hack and 
hew away with their axes, without any idea 
of the nicety required ; and thus lose a good 
deal of prime custom. Beech is used only 
for an inferior article—for the African trade ; 
that is, for the arms ordered by the Kaffim, 
the rifies which are now picking oil’ out 
Boldiets. It is an inferior article from Bu*- 
mingham which has been slaughtering our 
soldurs at the (ilape for months post. One 
wonders whether they know the fact, and 
whether it aggravates the {lain of their 
wounds and their shame. Tradem on the 
African Coast ascei-tain the wants of the 
inhabitants, in rogai-d to firearms among 
other thin^: they send their orders to 
London merchants; London merchants order 
the oitmle of the Bumiiigham manufocturei's, 
and, after a time, if a Kaffir is disarmed, his 
piece is found to Bear the name or mark of a 
Birmingham gun-maker. “Wc make fire¬ 
arms for both paities, in all wars,” said a 
mauufaoturer us yesterday. As such is 
and must be tbe fact, we like the plain avowal 
of it; bpt it is a strange-soundiug trntii. 

The stock is brought in ipughmerely 
hewn into a reoembltmce to what it is to be. 
It is dressed smooth, as we see it finally ; and 
• werkman cats in it, with anxious care, tbe 
xsoesses and holes where the steel “furni¬ 
ture” is to be inserted. Then it is “che- 
qaeDed** by tbe steady chisel of a spectacled 
w man, who pores over his work, mcing the 
wrought part of the stock into the mhiuteet 
t/Hvaana ; at once ornamenting it, and afford¬ 
ing a hold rougher than the vaniished part. 
Then it is varnished and polished by the 


hande of girls; and then the finisher inlays 
it with any little plates of silver on carved 
steel with whidi u is to be adorrsd. So 
much for the stoek ;-«a much less important 
affiiir than tbe barreL 

The barrel is made from stub nails, the ' 
refhse of the farriera’ Shops, and of “ scrap,” 

—the refuse of the needle manufactory, wh^ 
the steel is very finely tempered. A ball of 
“bloom” is a curious affair;—a handful of 
nails fused together, in preparation for being 
melted down for the bmrel. After the stetd 
and iran are rolled into thin platna in tbe 
rulling-mill, the plates are cat into stiips; 
and alternate strips of iron and steel com¬ 
pose the bar of which the barrel is to bo 
made. They are welded together by heat 
and a powerful steam hiimmer; they are 
beaten and twisted, and melted and tortured, 
till they mix thoroughly; suid tlien they are 
coiled lu a spiral une round a “core,” as 
closely as possible, and the edges of tbe coil 
are welded together. The outside of the 
barrel is afterwards carefully treated; but 
infinitely greater is the care icquired for the 
inside. The outside has to be cori'oded by a 
diluted acid (after being hammered and filed 
as smooth as hammer and file can make it), 
and then polished to the brightness which 
Attracts the eye of the youthful simitsman. 
The acid biings out a pattern which indi¬ 
cates, pretty accurately, the value of the 
article. The iron and steel are maibled, 

— veined veiy beautifully, when pixiperly 
wrought together: and ’ so much is tliis 
veined appeTirauce prized, that infeiior ban-els 
are actually stained to look like the better i 
sort. As for the inside of the bariel, it 
requires moie care than any other part of 
the gun. It must be m.athemalicidly straight, 
and it must bo of the most perfect smooth¬ 
ness throughout, or the ball will go in some 
wrong direction or other. The execution 
done by balls of all sorts in action is said to 
be only one in eighty-five; and yet our 
muskets have been considered as nearly iier- 
fect as the weapon could be made. If there 
was any relaxation from the great conditions 
of the straightness and smoothness qfthe bore, 
there wonla be an end to all encouragement 
to use the gun. The price of a barrel rises 
from twelit^ sbUliugs to six guineas; but all 
will be found to be strcdgbt and smooth in 
the inside. What firearms could do before 
there was maobiueij to render tliese pro¬ 
cesses unerring, it m liBfficalt' to imagine. 
Tbe finest maolmeiy and the extremest care 
will not content us now. yfo must have 
rifles; and our muskets; and our cannon 
themselves, must be rified. 

We looked closely into this riflina. We 
saw a barrel grooved iu the indde w|ldi two 
shallow grooves, running d^e whole length. 
The grooves twist round, t<r tbe extent of 
three-quarters of a turn in a Itngth of three 
feet« On the liall is a belt, answering to the 
grooves^ by*which it fits intq them, ^us, it 
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mufli' tnurn three^quarteis round before it 
qmts the barrel, and must epin in its subse¬ 
quent flight, through the itnpalse thus re- 
ccived. 'It is the principle of the arrow, 
spirally feathered; and the result is the 
same;—^the missile goes straight and strong 
to its mark. We saw a mure formidable 
device still,—terrible as the belted ball looked 
under the idea of its crashing into human 
bones and flesh. We saw a specimen of the 
Minis ball (of which we are now hearing ho 
much), and teamed how the barrel was to be 
fitted for it. The barrel is to have four 
grooves instead of two ; but shallower. The 
ball is hollow, and of sugar-loaf form, with 
three rims round its larger end. An iron 
capsule fits into the hollow. By the nressure 
of the discharge, the rims of the bullet will 
be forced to fit the grooves. Half a turn in 
! a len.'th of thme feet iu enough of a twist 
in this case. As we are told, this ball roaches 
its mark at a distance of sixteen hundred 
yards. On a recent owasiun of trial of Bir» 
mingham rifles, ou a uoiuiuon a few miles 
off, a bit of w’ood, seven inches in diameter, 
painted wiiitc, was placed against a bank, and 
was perforated by five balls in eight, at a 
distance of eight hundred yards. This looks 
like knowing what we are about ; and it 
looks very little like tbo musket execution 
we have been satisfied with hillierto. It is no 
wonder that muskets are sent in large nura- 
beis to be liflud at Birmingham; and that 
the newspajiers are teeming with letters ou 
the subject of tlio two weapons. We pecpcsl 
into a variety of bai rels, admiring the smooth¬ 
ness of all, and perceiving how the groove 
of the riflo twists round in curious perspec¬ 
tive ;— mire curious in the case of two 
grooves, perhaps, than ot many. 

Then wc turned to the pistols. The most 
ordinary pair costs six shillings; and it is 
probably much the same sort of harmless 
affair that silly lads brandish when they shoot 
at Queens in the streets—pistols that make 
novices shudder, but are not likely ever to 
kill any body. From this price, wo saw pistols 
of varions dignities, mounting up to twelve 
guineas; or tsvice twelve gumeas, if inlaid 
expensively with tdlver, sSorned with en¬ 
graving. A gentleman may contrive to spend 
a great deal of money on firearms, if he will 
order ornament enough; and we a»uld under¬ 
stand tho temptation, tlie engraving is so 
beautiful. ‘Every bit of ^clcd left visible, 
except the barrel, i^cars engravings, in the 
most expensive pi^Is t^d fowling-pieces. 
Not only graceful arabesques, but figures of 
game, w^a beasts, hunters, &c., are beauti- 
rally executed by^en who make from four 
to five hundred pounds Sryear by theit art; 
that is, three guineas a-week as wages, and 
apprentice-fees to a large s&nount. The lowest 
order of engraven earn about fifteen shillings 
a-week. Ono*liUle laudsoape, engraved ou 
a small steel* plate of a fowling-piece, was 
admirable for spirit and finish—a tiger in a 


iuDgle, watching the approach of an cl^hant, 
bearing a how£h, witn two men in it. The 
designer and engraver of this is one of the 
artists who are making a hahdaame income 
by their skill. They are so far fifom ttying 
to concentrate gas-light in water-hotitles, that 
they find gas-light too strong, and work by 
the light of a candle sheltereo from draughts. 
There is a foreign gun on the preraisea, wraich 
might excite the emulation of the most 
skilful. Nobofly knows Wliere it comes 
from. There is a tradition of its being 
Persian; but this can hardly \ie true, ths 
owners think. It is iiiluid wiUi ivory, where- 
ever the wood can be made to atlmiC 
ivory; and the arabesque patterns are beau¬ 
tiful. The carving, along tlie upjjer ridge of 
the bairel, is the wonder, liowever; it could 
nut be oxceUed, wo were told, anywhere at 
this day. 

Among the pistols, we saw Colt’s revolver; 
and we compared it with the best English 
revolver. The advantage of Coil’s over the 
English is, that klic user can take a sight; 
and the disadvantage is, that the wca|H}n 
requires both bauds. The American has one 
ban-el, with a i evolving chamber behind it, 
that docs not interfere with the eye. The 
Kkiglish consists of six (or fewer) barrels, 
which revolve in the act of shooting; so that 
the ball issues, not from the upjiermost barrel, 
but the next. Tims, if the user could take a 
sight (which he cannot), tlie ball would Iwilile 
his aim, by coming out on ono side. But 
then the advantage is great—for instance, to 
an Irish land-agent on horseback, or to a 
farmer riding or driving homo, and attacked 
by footpads — to have the leit hand at 
liberty tor bridle or rein, while tlie enemy 
is near enough to demand no very nice 
aim. 

It was amusing to observe, in this manu¬ 
factory, bow small a proportion of warlike 
ideas was involved in tbo discussion of 
weapons. We were told that the parts modo 
on the premises were those of the best guns: 
—the locks and other furniture of the rest ” 
wei-e maile elsewhere, and principally in 
villages round Birmingham. We found that 
“ tho* bept ” meant fowling-pieces, and “ the 
rest,” weapons of war. This is natural 
enough. The purchaser of a gnu thinks 
more of precision of aim in hitting a peasant 
than'in going out against Sil^hs and JCaffirs ; 
or he has done so till now, when we bear, on 
a sudden, so v^ much of the riflMractice 
and skill of the ^euch soldier and the E^afiSr 
skulker. We were, indeed, dhown' some 
duellHig pistols; and instrudbed in tbenflid 
and prudent law of Honour by which pistols 
with the hair-trigger, and on fuU cock, are 
decreed as the only admissible weapons 
because they ore prettv certain to go off 
before the duellist can take aim; especially if 
they are to fire together. And, to be sure, 
they do pop off so easily, that they shalt 
certainly be our weapon when we next go 
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oa(^r#o very little vigour i« nepeaeoiy for thi 
iliiiiSbiiurge, and so strot^ the firohitbUity 
thM we shall escape faittn^ anything, (Hr heiug 
hit But ww,like the xnanufacturer, we turn 
with ^^elish to the Weapons whidh are not 
ujlhade &r manslaughter, in any fonn. 

Here,is a walking-stick, it kx^ heavy. 

. Let us feel it , Heavy, indeed I What does 
it mean T It is a walking-stick which is in 
high tavoor w^Hh anglers, who have good 
opportunity for fowling. You seldom see an 
angler, who has not a passion for remarkable 
..hir^ Ihis stick is a disguised fowling- 

K , which can lie, loaded, on the bank 
e the basket, and bo caught up iii a 
moment, if water-fowl appear among the 
sedges,or any rare wading bird is seen carrying i 
on a rival fishing in the stream. The piece is 
also curved a little, towards the stock end, so 
as to be, convenient for carrying the basket. 
Then, there is a “whip-gun,”, the handle of 
which is a gun. And there is a “ plantation 
gun,” for the detection of poachei'S: not for 
their destruction, for the law no longer allows 
it; but just to show where they are. It is 
, aomewhat like a little steel Pan's pipe, with 
four holes. A spring is set: on a string 
being touched, the spring snaps, and up goes 
a blue rocket, or a detonating ball, or l^th. 
The English have lately been pointed out as 
well fitted *for seli^efence by their sporting 
and poaching liabits; and such a spectacle as 
tliLs room, vnth its cases of porting weapons, 
makes us fancy that the English have not 
been untruly characterised. 

Leaving this armoury, we go over the 
'premises, on eitherside of the ^-ard where the 
target is placed, affording an aim of forty-five 
yards. We see processes wlilch we need 
not describe in detail, as the hardening and 
tempering of steel, and tlie grinding, polishing, 
and engraving of metal are much alike, in 
whatever manufactory they are seen. It will 
answer a better purpose to show what, goes 
to the making of a gun. We saw, in the 
pi'oprietor’s imoks, that when an order for 
military wms arrives, twenty-four items of 
. manufacture have to be attended to, involving 
thirty-liiyo trades, at the least. A brief glance 
at these will giyc the best idea of th» process. 

1. The barrel, of which we have said quite 
enough, except that the managing of the iron 
and welding are separate trades. 

2. The,lock. Locks, varying in cost from 
half-^erown to three guineas, are made in the 
heighbouehood of Birmingham. 

3. The stock: already discussed. ■. 

4. The furniture: the various metal ports, 
made by^almost’aa many ortificera. 

& .XM platina, and, 6. The silver, for oma- 

rod; and the tip, ,qf ivory { sepai-ate 

tnules. 

8. The,irdnwbrk. 

9. The'finishing: the putting the parts 
togethei^.- . 

10. The bag i'to contain ib 


|. 11. The stockmg: prepaid the'stock eto 
receive the metid work. < . 

12. Th^ polishi^.: of the steel potions. 

13. The engraving. 

14. The browning: bringing -out the vein- 
iug of the barrel, with dilutea acid, and po- 
lishing^th a brush of fine steel wire. i . 

15. Bibbing: connecting the barrels of a 
double-barrelled gun 'with a rib-, of steel. 

16. Yamishing ; the stock.. 

17. percusdo^g: opening the swew holes, 
and connecting the bai'm and lock. 

18. £reak-off fitting: connecting the stoclc 
with the fore part of we gun. 

19. Hair-trigger. 

20. Shooting: trying the weapon. 

21. The bayonet. 

22. The mould: for making the'bullets. 

23. Sights and swivels. The sight is a brass 
frame, about three inches by one, which lies 
down or stands up before the eye of the 
soldier, and is traversed by a slide whieli 
Enables him to estimate distance in taking his 
aim. All our muskets are heuceforth to be 
furaished with sights. 

24. Rifling ; of which enough has been said. 

Add to these, the caiTiage of the article, 

aud.we have twenty-five items of separate 
charge for a gun: and the disperdou of the 
work among thirty-two ordex's of artificers, 
accounts for so few people Laving witnessed 
tlie manufacture of a gun. 

We are not going home yet. There is thc 
Governmeut Proof House to be soeii before 
we can feel that we have done wiUi guns. To 
this place every barrel must be sent to be 
proved, under a penalty of ten pound per 
barrel. To forge the, Proof House mark is a 
serious offence, puuisiiable by high fines, and 
imprisonment in defiiult. At preseut, the 
proving is going on at such a rate that it re¬ 
quires some mouagemeiit to step in at an hour 
when the establishment is open, and escape 
the explodoii. Guests at a house two miles 
from the place axe apt to announce tliunder iii 
all seasons, and all sorts of weather, till taught 
to distinguish the explosions of the Proof 
House from those of the sky. It may well be 
a striking sound to strangers; for no fewer 
Uian one hundred and thirty-«even' gnu-bar¬ 
rels are discharged at once. The place ui 
which this is done is a room, partly under¬ 
ground, cfdld in iron plates, strongly bolted 
together. Tlie door is iron ; tCnd towards the 
yard the side of*tlk' room is closed“hy massive 
iron shutters, which are iasleued up before 
the train is fir'ed. A great heap of blwk sand, 
a thick bank of it, faces the muzzles, and re- 
odveS the balls. The bamls axe laid in a 
row, separated by bars of lead, and all their 
toncb-holea communicating with a train of 
gunpowder. The train is nghted at one eml; 
everybody draws off from the spot, and then 
qomes the boom and bmig,**w^i(^ is beard, 
tl^ugh the iron casings, nq^es off. In a 
Bainate or two, when the smoke is enpposed 
to have subsided a little, the shutters and 
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door- are opened, and the barrefe are cx- 
atahied. Two or three in timt Jong row may 
have l^jrat, but tho proportion of nnsouiia 
biHTelsaia very small. Some that have given 
way in the strangest manner are hung up 
against the walls as curiosities. One has its 
tom half doubled in two; one gapes with a 
ragged wound; one is split into rii)bonB ; and 
one has its spiral strip unwound for a good 
part of its length. It was badly welded. 

In the centre of the establishment stands 
the magazine, isolated and blank-looking. In 
one apartment, three persons arc handling 
powder aud balls—loailiug the barrels for 
proof, with a charge many times greater than 
they will have to carry. In another, an old 
man is casting bullets—with his simmering 
I lead in the copper, and his hulle, and his 
bullet moulds, and the bright rows of clean 
balls ho turns out of them. Elsewhere, we 
see piles and fiiggots of musket barrels—innu- 
meral)le, I’usty, and ugly at present—^liotli 
tnose that have undergone proof, and those 
that aro waiting for it. And again, we see 
elsewhere the puucbing of the Government 
mark on the proved b.arrels. It is a strange 
and dismid sort of place, inhabited by civil 
and intelligent })eopIe, who do their best to 
make a .stranger interested in this sidelong 
peep at tho hoi roi-s of war. ■ 

Government thinks it right to examine 
bayonets too. Some military authorities say 
that our great I’ldiance, in regard to self- 
defenee at least, must Iw on the bayonet; and 
others aver that no living soldier has seen two 
lines of infantry come to close quarters with 
bayonets, aotiudly pushing and thrusting. 
Ruth these .accounts may be true, considering 
how toiyir-striking a weaixin the bayonet is, 
and how much of modem warfare has been 
vague explosion; sanguinary enough upou 
oeeasion, but not always very much so, and 
wholly different in character, and in its re¬ 
quirements from tho soldier, from the hand- 
to-hand fighting of old times. It seems to be 
supposed, by some qualified judges of our 
case, that the increased precision of aim con¬ 
ferred by modern rifle operations, will neces¬ 
sitate a closer h.and-to-liand fighting, as 
sharp-sMooters ai’e not good at a close comliat, 
and are not fitted, either by training or the 
anus they carry, to meet a charge ; while the 
greater their jiroficicncy in thej^’ own style, 
the more eaggr will their adversaries be to 
stop their fire. However this may be, 
and whatever atteiitioir it behoves us to 
give to weapons wihich will be wanted in 
places and situations in vAiich rifles cannot he 
used, it is clear that the British mind is at 
present animated with a desire to overtake 
^ the proficiency of foreign soldiery and colonial 
' savages in the use of the rifle; and the 
tamest citizen' cannot • go through a Bir¬ 
mingham gun-jjanufactoiy without a certain 
thriu of the «erves, and animation of spirits, 
^ which indicate that hearts will not be want- 
■ ing to the defence of the principles of liberty, 


if there be but due and timely tr-iining of 
baud .and eye, under the guidance of military 
discipline. 


FROM A SETTLER’S WIFE. 

At last, after a weary voyage of four months 
and fourteen days, the welcome si^t of land 
repaid us for ail our troubles, we resiched 
Auckland, our destined home, the seat of 
Government, and the capital of New Zealand, 
on the 18 th December. • 

Having liad contrsiry winds .almost from tho 
North tSpe, and making way only by what 
the s.ailors call a “ long leg and a short one,” 
a fair wind now sprang up within a ndle of 
the harbour. Tc was eaily morning, and the 
comntencement of a' day such as only shines 
upon the South Seas. Wc stiiled into a capa¬ 
cious basin, indented with jiumcrous tiny 
bays. The forelands jutting out on these were 
clothed down to the water’s edge with verduio. 

On five of the bays, its wooden houses stretch¬ 
ing up gentle hills, the town of Auckland is 
seatca. Behind* it rise Mount Eden .and 
Mount Albert, and in front, on the north shore, 
are Mounts Victoria and Rangitoto. Excel¬ 
lently situated, between two seas, possessing a 
magnificent harbour, one could .already descry 
in its scarcely defined streets, in its half-eroctei I 
buildings, ever in progress, the childhood of 
one of those princely commercial cities wlioso 
names reach to the en<l of the earth. Even as 
we entered, the harbour was studded with 
ships,—Americ.au whalers, brigantines from i 
California, (with which country New Zenhmd j 
carries on a prosperous and incrensiiig trade,) | 
merchantmen from Sydney and Hobart Town, j 
schooners from the south, several English 
vessels, with the innumerable coasters, stinlded 
the unruffled waters, which, twenty years ago, 
were almost unknown to Europeans. Several 
shore boats came out to meet us, gaily deco¬ 
rated with flags in their stems. We Imd, on 
landing, hut a damp reception. Tlicrc is no 
wharf, nothing hut a jetty, thrown out by one 
of the principsd hotels. It wa.s low water, and 
we could not land at this, so wc were ohligetl 
to disembark at a reef, in which adventure I 
nearly took seisin of my new country, as 
William the Norman did of England, by mea¬ 
suring ray length upon at. Bands of Sappers 
and Miners are now driving piles for a wharf, 
and emigrants, next year, will have a drier 
reception.* Going to one df the inns, we had 
breakfast of pork choi>8, coffee, and other deli¬ 
cacies, for eighteen-pence each. We then sal¬ 
lied forth, and hired a small house, containing 

• 

* Tlie enut of Wsitanata Harlranr, on the eoutai filde nf 
vlticli Anefclenil 1$ iltnated, Is so shoal that merchant ships i 
are unahlo to approach the shore to irtthin a conTcnient j 
distance. In the early history of the town (its antiquity ' 
does not date fhrther badk than a doxen years) a cargo of || 
coals entered the harbour, and although the innabitanti of i 
AuoUaud were much in wantof f^l, the cellier was obliged ' 
to sail away, fhim sheer inability to diseharga her fteight 
In reasonable time. Without nrnaryes and piers, therefore, { 
Auckland will never become the great city our correspondent I 
SDtielpates. 
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tlirpe rooms, at five shillings a-week, to be 
paid, Ihc landliifly emphatically said, “every 
^turday night." The lodgings were furnished, 
a^d our firat meal was a farce, at which, al¬ 
though we were the actors in it, we laughed 
heartily. Our tea equipage consisted of an 
inverted tub, with a towel over the bottom, 
for a table, a couple of biisins, and a “ hook- 
pot,” with plenty of new bread and fresjj 
butter; the unimaginable deliciousncas of 
which, none but(long sofv-Voyagers wot of. A 
rocking-chair fell my lot, and a crazy box 
supported my spouse ; yet I doubt if ever lea 
were more thoroughly enjoycU than ours was 
that piglit. 

In a few days, when we became a little more 
settled, my busbtvud was out from morning to 
night, walking the country in searcli of land; 
for although ne .is an altomcy, and has now 
good hoi)es of a moder.ate practice here, we 
thought it advisal >le, as we were not rich, to put 
ourselves out of the reach of w'ant, by under¬ 
taking the tillage of a little huid. .It was some 
time before he could find any that exactlysui ted 
%is ; at last he hit upon five licres, with a small 
house on it, two miles from town, for which 
we gave forty pounds. It is piirthtlly inclosed, 
and cimsisls of rich scoi-im soil. The house is 
built of the rough, unhewn scorhe alone, ])las- 
tcred and whitewashed within ; the ijoof is 
thatched with rapu, a kind of reed, of which the 
natives form Llieii' huts. Tlie flooring is sound, 
and the roof not low. 'JTic interior area of the 
entire mansion measures exactly twenty feet 
by ten, but, by means ol a curtain, is divided 
into an eating and sleeping apartment; these, 
in their time, play many jmrts ; dining-rhom, 
drawing-room, boudoir, kitchen, nursery, li¬ 
brary, "and study. 1—brought up an idle 
English lady, accustomed to pass my time as 
I pleased, to divide it between books and 
amusements, but giving much more of it to 
jdeasure than to stnily—am the household 
gfKhless of this paradise; here J wash, and 
cook, feed my goats, .and diTss my baby', or 
when the little geiitlemau sleeps, endeavour 
to give y'ou 'some fiiint idea of the toils and 
pleasures of an cmim-aufs life. But rude 
as our homo is, we love and enjoy it more 
than l\an describe ; for it has the inexpres¬ 
sible ehann of being—oua own. Labour is 
anxiously' demanded Jioi'c. 

The meanest Ciirpenter gets eight shillings 
a-<liiy. We could not, for love or money, pro¬ 
cure one to floor<our house ; so trifling a job 
being deemed quite unworthy his attention. 
Laboui-ert. get four shillings and sixpence 
a-day—some more ; and ono told me, to-day, 
that ho was wanted in four jilaces at once. 
Whoever, Iherrfore, comes out above this 
class, must make up his mind to work (unless 
he bring plenly of money out with him), and 
work hal'd, or he had better stay at home. I 
have been, literally, a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water. But, in New Zealand, all 
this is done in hope,—^in< the steadfast and 
sure hope of every day improving our condi¬ 


tion, of being able to rest in our old years, 
and of leaving to our children, bo they erer 
BO many, an ample provision. , ^ ' 

But, because I dwell so much Tjpon the 
labours they have to perfoim, you must not 
suppose that the New Zealandera are without 
their amusements. They have their races, and 
their regatta, and own an Epsom, if they can¬ 
not boast a Derby. At the races 1 was not 
present; but the regatta was a sight worth the 
voyage from England ; I mean on account of 
the Maori race, which was tho ninth of the 
day. ITiree large and powerful canoes—their 
prows fantastically carved and decorated with 
feathers, manned by an nlimited number of 
natives—started to contest for the prizes. 
At the stern, and in mid-ships, their dark and 
tall figures naked to the waist, with frantic 
gestures, and wild gesticulations, .stood two 
chiefs, animating their men to victory. They 
almost flew over the course ; and a.s retuni- 
uig they neared the flag-sliip. it is'as a ncck- 
and-neek contest between the two leading 
canoes. But TV* Whero Whero, one of the 
most iioweiful chiefs of the north, witli almost 
uneartldy yells, urged on his men. I’.ast flew 
his canoe beneath the jiowerful strokes of 
thefr paddles, and, dartuig forwards by .a 
length, To Whero Whero gained the honoui's 
of that d.ay. Then the savages gave them¬ 
selves uj) to all tho excitement of victory. 
They shouted, tliey danced, they sprung— 
reeking .as they wore—into the water, and 
rai.sed Idtul, am] long, their ciy of victory. 

Tho climate is beautiful. I dress every 
morning with the door open, (it is an outer 
door). Such arc among the things we do 
with impunity. 1 am become robust mid 
strong. My hair, from being weak and thin, 
is now so thick that I can scarcely bear its 
weight. Standing upon Mount Etleu, £is you 
look down upon Uio city ami the sea, you can 
discern no smoke or impurity hanging over it, 
as over our English towns. TTie atmosphere 
is pure and balmy. Poverty hides not here 
in crowded and filthy dwellings. The chil¬ 
dren arc chubby and clean; the women 
generally well-dressed and healthy. At’ a 
distance from the town, on the road to Mount 
Itklen, lie the cemeteries,—one ftr every 
religious denomination. A large, erbss marks 
! the Homan Catholic burial-ground. Each 
grave is rsUed in, and flowers and shrubs are 
coming up around. Slaughter-houses are not 
suffered to i>ollute our air. No meat of any 
desoriiitiou is jUllllvved to be killed within 
three miles of the town, jf My huiibaud walks 
from our Hiiburban«>residcnce into town every 
day. Auckland lieiug built upon hills, has 
scarcely a level street. Most of the houses 
are detached; sometimes unappropriated allot¬ 
ments lie between them. There are no pave¬ 
ments; and grass grows in the middle of 
many of the atreote. Neyerthelcss, every¬ 
thing has a thriving look. New "houses mo 
being constantly erected; nevk shops daily 
opened; everything ad'vances. From Free- 
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nijin’a Bay, passing by Ibe Roman Catholic 
Chapel—a hikpclsome stone edifice, with a 
large flofiated cross—you descend West Queen 
Street into Queen Street, which is long and 
level, abutting on Commercial Bay, the busi¬ 
ness quarter of the young metr^olis. Here 
commence the great fuse. sHere are tlie 
principal merchants’ stores, and here sit 
the native Maoris, under little tents of 
white calico, their goods spread out in kits 
on the ground round them. In this street 
also, stands the prison; the resident magis¬ 
trate’s court (similar to the English County 
Court), held every day, and in which much 
business is done ; and the Supreme Court 
of Judicature. The last criminal sittings in 
this were hold on the first of this month 
(March) : there were six cases for trial: one, 
that of a Maori for the murder of a fellow- 
native ; he was only convicted of man¬ 
slaughter. Leaving this, and parallel to West 
Q.iecn Street, you ascend Shortlaiiil Street, in 
which is the principal inn, called the Ex¬ 
change Hotel, and several shops, which would 
not disgrace any European town. On a lino 
with tliis is the Crescent, at the top of which 
is the church, neatly built of white stone, in 
the early English style of architecture. The 
arrangements of the inside are very julmirable, 
since most of the seats ai-c free. Two lecterns 
supply the place of the pompons reading- 
desk and pul])it of our English churches ; and 
two c]erg 3 unen of capability assist the bishop. 

Below the church is Cotqier’s liay, then 
'Mechanics’ Bay, and, last of all. Official Bay 
where are tlie residences of the Judge and 
the Colonial Seeretiiry. Beyond the church 
is tlie “ west end ” ol’ the town and the road 
leading to Epsom. The offiiiers live here, 
.and the men under Government. Hero arc the 
liarracks and tho gardens of old Government 
House, burned down some time since, ami 
not yet restored. The present residence of 
his Excellency is a place of the most unpre¬ 
tending character, distinguished only by the 
soldiers on guard. It 'is situated .at a little 
distance from the town, on the road to Mount 
Eden. 

two BewsiMipers are imblishcd, each twice 
a week, #1 Auckland—the “ New Zealander,” 
and the “ Southern Cross j ” the former tho 
Govornmont, tlie latter the o]>positiou paper. 
Sales at auction-marts take place%very ffiiy in 
tJie week, Sundays excepted, at which every 
variety orgoods are to be4f>iirohased at cheap 
rates; and the ii^tiqueer appears to do a 
tliriving business hereji There are daily 
schools for children, one for eveiy sect. The 
Protestant, the jloman Catholic, the Scotch 
churches, each have tKeir own, ami the Wes- 
leyaiis possess a largo college. At the Roman 
Catholic school, which is conducted by a 
Sister of Mercy, a number of Maori children 
attend very r»^iarly. 

'The countiiy round Auckland is undulating; 
hUl and dale, with small mountains inter¬ 
spersed. Th‘n’e are three different kinds of 
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soil—acoriffi land, fern land, and " teft-tree” 
laud. Tho last is always poor: tiie otW 
two are good ; but the-scoria by far tho best, 
although it involves great labour and expense 
in clearing. The roiuls are in general barren, 
and tho sconhry of a gloomy and solitary 
grandeur; but on one highway, which I 
traversed the other day, hedge-rows, as in 
England, extended for miles; singing-birds 
cheered us, and charming cottages, embowmnd 
in trees, stood on tlie lli)l brows, or dotted 
the fertile plain. 

The greatest, in fact the only, drawback of 
the country areund Auckland, is the almost 
total absence of trees, except such as are 
pbintod by the settlers; yet within eight 
miles of - Auckland the vast forests liegln. 
Firewood is, consequently, six shillings a ton 
in the place where I had fondly hop^ to cal 
strawberries of my own planting under Rawri 
trees five hundred feet high. There is but 
one decent macacbiinised road in the whole 
district, the road to Ejisom. Tliis is a good 
firm road, in the <worst weather, for upwards 
of ten miles. The Eden,' Tamaka, and One- 
hunga roads scarcely deserve the name; in 
the winter the mud upon them is up to tho 
axle-trees of cai'ts. At the village of One- 
Iiunga is situated the Pensioners’ Settlement; 
it is a flourishing ami populous little place, on 
the opposite side of the island. An omnibus 
runs to and fro, between it and Auckland, ! 
every Sunday during, the summer. Tho 
prices of provisions here difler greatly from 
those of the mother country'. Bread, when' 
we first landed, was foui-peuce-halfpeiiny the 
two-pound loaf; it has now gradually in¬ 
creased to sixpence ; but it is boiied that the 
approacliing liarvest will again reduce it. 
Tea, both IJack and greon, can be procured 
of excellent quality for eighteen-pence per 
pound. By taking a qiiai'ter chest, you cau 
get it at fifteen-ponce. Goflee, when tliore is 
a good supply in the market, is ciglit-]>cnce a 
pound; when scarce, it rises .as high as 
eighteen-pence. Butter, when we came, was 
a shilling; it is now fifteeu-pence. The prime 
cuts of beef and mutton lU'e sixpence a pound ; 
of pork, fourpence. You cau buy, for six¬ 
pence, as much delicious fish as wfJl serve an 
ordinary family for two days’ dinner. The 
kinds of fish most commonly brought about 
here, are the snapper, tho mullet, and a fish 
like our solo in look and’.taste, but rather 
smaller. Oysters are sixpence a kit. A kit 
is a native basket, made of the platted flax of 
the country; one may contain from four 
hundred to five himdred oysters. Cockles, 
c.alled here piples, fetch about the same flrice. 
Potatoes (colonially speaking, “ spuds ”) are 
bought at from a shilling up to three sliliJings 
the hundred-weight. Peaches and melons are 
plentiful and very fiine. Oranges luid cocoa- 
nuts we get fresh from TalutL One may live 
well here on a small income. The lowest rate 
of interest for moxiey lent is ton per cent. 
Twelve and fifteen per cent, are eommqnly 
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ask^diand given; so that a person coming 
here trith a thousand pounds, might really 
,Uve very comfortably on the interest of the 
'money; for a htmdred jx)unds here 'will go as 
.|hr as two hundred pounds in England. 

To the tenant fiirmerB of England, New 
Zealand offers a tempting home. No taxes, 
no tithcEf, no rent! There is good laud 
for their seeds, and. a good market for tlieir 
produce. The farmer’s- wife may sell lier 
cheese at one shilling a pound, her butter often 
at two shillings a pound, while cattle odd 
stock of every description are cheap. The 
emigrant most welcome in Now Zeivland is 
either the capitalist or the pour labourer. The 
fern and stone-euoumbered lauds require the 
harrow jmd the plough. The land wants 


men ; men used to working with their hands. 

Let me put in a good word for my own 
colony to any one who thinks of emigration. 
If you are not doing well in the old country, 
and you feel it; if you can discern no sun¬ 
shine in the darkness around you; above all, if 
you are industrious, and eqduring, then emi¬ 
grate. And though it may be only because I 
myself have emignated thither, luid am happy, 
that 1 would recommend for the field of your 
emigration New Zealand; yet 1 think that 
its own natural advantages speak for the 
place. Its climate is one of the healthiest in 
the world, far before tliat of Australia, or 
Van Diemen’s laud. There is not a single 
venomous, scarcely a destructive, animal in it. 
The luitives are superior to the aborigines of 
any other colony. The colony is j'et in its 
first infancy, and therefore offei-s you, perhaps, 
the greater chance of making yourself ricli 
with a small capital; at the same time, it 
bids fair eventually to equal any colony in 
couuucrce, as it already does in natural ad¬ 
vantages. I would not willingly deceive 
any one. I conscientiously believe what I 
write, and 1 have written nothing which I 
have not either seen with my own eyes, heard 
with my own earn, or received from the moat 
undoubted autlkurity. But what 1 have said 
can hold good only with respect to Auckland, 
although the seat of (lovernment, the least 
kuowi%and the most abused of all the settle¬ 
ments belonging to New Zealand. It was in 
vain we searched every book upon the sub¬ 
ject for some small account of this ]ilace; one 
meagre paragraph was all we found. From 
report, I am led Jo believe tliat New Blymouth 
must be a most lovely and fertile pkee, re¬ 
tarded, lijf»wever, gi'eatly by its want of liar- 
bour, for it has nothin" but an open road- 
stemi. _ The prices of almost every kind of 
provision are (karer at New Plymouth than 
at A.ucklaud, while land is cheaper. It is 
now in a vei 7 unsettled state respecting the 
lai^ titles. Tlie repeated volcanic shocks ex¬ 
perienced at Wellington must always prevent 
i.that settlement (although a much older and 
. wealthier) from being ^le to compete with 
the capitiu. The climate of Nelson is superb, 
but then the place is miserably poor, almost 


all trafflo*being« carried on by way of barter. 
Sooner or later, justice will .be done to Aufek- 
land, which I am sure is equal to the best of 
the New Zealand settlements. > 


I THE USE OF FLOWERS. 

SwEXT human flnwei-s of passing loveliness 
Bloom on life's patliway witli celestial splendour; 

God bade tlicm grow, the pilgtitu’s soul to bless; 
■bise diem not roughly—they ore liail and 'tender ! 

Thou pluckest one, to wear upon diy breast; 

To quaff the fi'iigniiiee it is ever breathing; 

O ! cherish lovingly thy bosom's guest, 

Its graceful lendnls round thy heait stiiugs 
wreatliing ! 

'Twill flourish gaily in the light of smiles, 

And from such snnshiiie healthful vigour borrow, 

To soothe in turn aith soft euelituiting wiles 
Tliy mind, when darken’d by a cloinl of sorrow. 

Let not die cold winds of unkindly skies 

Chill its wsnn beauty, Itsl it droop and languish; 

And diough thou water it witli streaming eyes, 

Mo life return to cheer diee in thine anguish! 

Showering the sweets of tnie and eonstaut love 
On all diy dear ones, make liie ever vernal; 

Until transjdantcil tliey sliall bloom above, 

With liriglitcr hues, unfading and eternal! 


MEMORY AT CRANFORD. 

I HAVE often noticed that almost every one 
has his own individual small economies-- 
careful habits of saving fractions of pennies 
in some one peculiar direction—any dis¬ 
turbance of which annoys liim more than 
spending shlUiugs or pounds on some real 
extravagance. An old geutleinan of my 
acquaintance, who took the iuielligcucc of the 
failure of a Joint-Stock Bank, in which some 
of his money was inve.sted, with stoical 
mildness, worried his family all thTOiigh a 
long summer’s day, because one of them had 
torn (instead of cutting) out the written leaves 
of his now useless bank-book ; of course, the 
cori'esponding pages at the other end (xtnie 
out .'18 well; and this little iqinecesaary 
■waste of paper (his private economy) chafed 
him more than all the loss of his money. 
Envelopes fretted his soul terribly' when they 
first came in; the only way in which he 
could reconcile Ivniself to such waste of his 
cherished article, was by- patieptly turning 
inside out all tbal^i'wertrsent to him, and so 
making them serve again. Even now, though 
tamed by age, I see him casting wlsttm 
glances at his daughtei-s "when they send a 
whole instead of a naif sheet of note-paper, 
with the three lines of acceptance to an in¬ 
vitation, written on only one of the sides. I 
am not above owning that iUmve this human 
weakness myself. String is i!^ foible. My 
pockets get full of little hanlra of it, picked 
up and twisted together, ready for uses that 
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^ever come. I am seriously annoyed if -any 
one cuts string of a paral, instead of 
I patiently anH faithniUy undoing it fold by 
! fold. •IIow people can bring tnemselves to 
i use Indian-rubber rings, -which aio a sort of 
I deification of string, as lightly as they do, I 
I cannot imagine. To* roe an Indian-rubber 
ring is a preciohs treasure. 1 have one which 
is not new; one that I picked up off the 
floor, nearly six years ago. I have realiy 
tried to use it; but ray heart failed m*and 
J could not commit the extravagance. 

Small pieces of butter grieve others. They 
cannot attend to conversation, because of 
the annoyance occasioned by the habit which 
some people have of invariably taking more 
butter than they want. Have you not seen 
the anxious look^ (almost raesineric) which 
I such persons fix on the article ? They would 
feel it a relief if they might bury it out of 
their sight, by popping it into their own 
months, and swallowing it down; and they 
are realiy made happy if the person on whose 
plate it lies unused, suddenly breaks off a 
piece of toast (which he does not want at .all) 
and cats up his butter. They think that this 
is not waste. 

Now Miss Matey Jenkyns was chaiy of 
candles. We had many devices to use as 
-few as possible. In the winter afternoons 
she would sit knittuig for two or three hours ; 
she could do this in the dark, or by fire-light; 
and, when I asked if I might nut ring for 
candles to finish stitching my wristbaml^ slie 
told I'ne to “ keep blind-man’s Iioliday.” They 
were usually brought in with tea; but we 
only biu'nt one at a time. As we lived in 
constant preparation for a friend who might 
come iiti any evening (but who never did) it 
required some c.ontrivauce to keep our two 
caudles of the same length, ready to be 
lighted, and to look as if we burnt two 
always. The candles took it in turns; and, 
whatever -we might be talking about or doing, 
Miss Matey’s eyes were habitually fixed upon 
the candle, ready to jump up ami extinguish 
it, and to light the other before they had 
become too uneven in length to be restored 
tb equity in the course of the evening. 

One alight, 1 remember that this candle 
economy particularly annoyed me. I had 
been very much tired of my compulsory 
“blind-man’s holiday," espeCftlly as Miss 
Matey iiad &llon asleep, and I md not like 
to stir the fire, and run risk of awakening 
her; BO.I<could i^t even sit on the rug, and 
scorch myself wmi sev^jing by firelight, ac¬ 
cording to my usual curtom. I fancied Miss 
Matey must be dreami^ of her early life; 
for she spoke on*fe or two^rords, in her uneasy 
sleep, baring reference to persons who were 
dead long before. Wh^a Martha brought in 
the lighted caudle and tea, Miss Matey started 
into wakefu^etA, with a Strange bewildered 
ibok around^ as if we were not the people she 
expected to see about her. 'lliere was a little 
sad expression that shadowed ^er fisce as riie 


recognised me ; 'but immediately afterwards 
she tried to give mC her ^sual smile. All* 
through tea-time; her talk s^aa upon the dajlB 
of her childhood and youth. Perliaps this 
reminded her of the deslrablenees of looking 
over all the old family letters, ahd destroying 
such as ought not to lie allowed to fall into 
tlie hands of strangers; for she had often 
sixiken of tlie necessity of this task, but had 
always shrunk from it, wiUi a timid dread of 
sometliing painful. To-night, however, die 
rose up alter tea, and went for them—^in the 
dark ; for she piqued herself on the precise 
neatness of all her clmuilier arrangements, 
and used to look uneasily at me, wlien I 
lighted a bed-candle to go to another room 
for anything. When she i-eturned, there was 
a faint, pleasant smell of Tonquin beans in 
the room. I had always noticed this scent 
about any of the things which had belonged" 
to her mother ; and many of the letters were 
addressed to her—yellow bundles of love- 
lettei-s, sixty or seventy years old. 

Miss Matey undid the packet with a sigh; 
but she stided it directly, as if it were 
hardly right to regret the flight of time, or 
of life either. We agreed to look tlioiii over 
separately, each taking a different letter out 
of the same bundle, and describing its con¬ 
tents to the other, before destroying it. I 
never knew what sad work tlie reidiug of 
old letters was before that evening, though I 
could hardly tell why. The "lettei-s were ns 
happy as letters could be—at least those early 
letters were. There was in them a vivid and 
intense sense of the present time, which 
seemed so strong and full as if it could never 
pass away, and as' if the warm, living hearts 
that so expressed themselves could never die, 
and be as nothing to,the sunny earth. I 
should have felt less melancholy, I believe, if 
the letters had been more so. T saw the tears 
quietly stcalhig down the well-worn furrows 
of Miss Matey’s cheeks, aud her spctacles 
often wanted wiping. I trusted at last that 
she would light the other caudle, for my own 
eyes were rather dim, and I wanted more 
light to see the pale, faded ink ; but no—even 
through her tears, she saw and remembered 
her little economical ways. 

The earliest set of lettei-s were two bundles 
tied together, ticketed (in Miss .Tenkyns’s 
handwriting), “ Letters interchanged between 
ray ever-honoured father and my dearly- 
beloved mother, prior to their marri^e, m 
July, 1764.” I should guess thatsthe E^or 
of Cranford was about twenty-seven years 
of age when he wrote those lettersanij Mias 
Matey told me that her‘mother was just 
eighteen at the time of her wedding. "NVith 
my idea of the Eeetor, derived from a jiicture 
in thediuing prlour, stiff and stately, in'a huge 
full-bottomea -wig, -with gown, ca-ssock, and 
bands, and his hand upon a copy of the only 
sermon he ever pnbliroe^—it was strange to 
read these letters.. They were full of eager, 
passionate ardour; short homely - sentences. 
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right from the heart; (very different 
from the grand Latinised, jolmsoaian style 
«f the printed Sermon, preached before some 
Judge at Assize time.) His letters were a 
cations contrast to those of his girl-bride. 
She was evidently rather annoyed at his 
deroand.s upon her for expressions of love,, 
wd could not quite onderstand what ho 
meant by rei)eating the same thing over in 
BO m.T,ny dllS^n^ ways; but what she was 
quite Clear about was her longing for a wliite 
“ Paduasay,”—-whatever that might be ; and 
six or seven letters were principally occupied in 
asking.her lover to use bis, influence with her 
parents (who evidently kept her in good 
order) to obtain this or that ai-ticle of dress, 
more especially the white “ Paduasay.” He 
ciired nothing how she was dressed; she was 
always lovely enough for him, as he took 
pains to assure her, w'hen she begged him to 
e-xprosa in his answens a predilection. for 
particular pieces of finerj-, in order that she 
might show what he said to her parents. 
Hut at length he seemed to find out tliat 
she would not he married till •she had a 
“ trousseau” to lier mind ; and then he sent 
her a letter, which had evidently accompanied 
a whole box full of finely, and in whieli he 
requested that she might be dressed in every¬ 
thing Jier heart desired. This was the first 
letter, ticketed in a frail, delicate hand, 
“ From my dearest John.” Shortly aftor- 
w'ards they were married,—I suppose, from 
the intermission in their corresjKjndeiieo. 

"We must lairn them, I think,” said Miss 
Matey, lookuig doubtfully at me. "No one 
will cave for them when I am gone.” And' 
one by one she dropped them into the midille 
of the fire; watching each blaze up, die 
out, and rise away, in faint, white, ghostly 
semblance, up the chimney, before she gave 
up another to the same fiite. The room was 
light enough nowbut I, like her, was fiwei- 
nated into watching the destruction of those 
letters, into which the' honest warmth of a 
manly heai-t had been poured forth. 

The next letter, likewise docketed by Miss 
Joiikyua was endorsed, “Ijetter of pious 
congratMatioii and exhoi'tation from my | 
venerable grandfather to my mother, on occa¬ 
sion of my own birth. Also some practical 
remarks on the desirability of keeping warm 
the extremities of infants, from my excellent 
gRuidmother.” • , 

The first part was, indeed, a severe and 
foreiblc picture of the responsibilities of 
mothers, and a warning against the evils that 
were in the world, and lying in ghastly wait 
for the little baby of two days old. His wife 
did not wiite, said the old gentleman, be¬ 
cause he had forbidden it, she being indisposed 
with a sprained ankle, which (ho said) quite 
incapacitated her from 'holding a pen. How¬ 
ever, at the foot of the page was a small “t. o.,” 
and on turning it over, sure enough there 
was a !ot.ter to “my dear, dearest Molly,” 
begging her, when she left her room, what¬ 


ever she did, to go %p stairs before going 
down ; and tdling her to wraji her babyn 
feet up in flannel, and keep it warm ^y the 
fire, although it was summer, for babiek were 
so tender. 

It was pretty to see from the letters, which 
were evidently exchanged with some fre¬ 
quency between the young mother aud the 
grandmother, how the girlirfi vanity was 
beiw weeiled out of her heart by love for 
he^bahy. The white “Paduasay” figured 
again in the letters, with almost .-is mudi 
vigour as before. In one, it was being made 
into a christening cloak for the baby. It 
decked it when it went with its parents to 
spend a day or two at Ai-ley Hall. It added 
to its charms when it was “the prettiest 
little baby that ever was ^n. Dear mother, 
I wish you could see her! Without any 
parsLality, I do think she will grfjw up a 
regular bewty ! ” i thought of Miss Jen- 
kyns, grey, withered, and wrinkled; and I 
wondered if her mother had known her in 
the courts of heaven ; and then I knew that 
she had, aud that they stood there in angelic 
guise. 

There was a great gap before any of the 
rector’e letters apjieared. And then his 
wife had changed her mode of endorsement. 
It was no longer from “My deare-st John j” it 
was from “My honoured Husband.” The 
letters were written on occsision of the publi¬ 
cation of the same Sci-mon which was repre¬ 
sented in the ])icture. The preaching before 
“ My Lord J udge,” and the “ pnblisuiug by 
request,” was evidently the culminating 
point—the event, of liis life. It had been 
necessary for him to go up to Ijondoii to 
superintend it tln-ongh the press. Many 
friends had to be called upon, aud consulted, 
before he could decide on fuiy jtriiilcr fit for 
so onerous a task ; and at length it was 
arranged that J. and J. Eivingtons were to 
have the honourable responsibilisy. The 
worthy rector seemed to he strung up by 
the occasion to a high literaiy jutch, for he 
could Imrdly write a letter to his wife without 
crepping out into Latin. 1 remember the 
end of one of his letters ran thus I sh?ill 
ever hold the virtuoms qusilitiefl of my Molly 
in remembrance, dv/tn rmmor ipse mei, duhi 
opiritm regil artus" which, considering that 
the Engliw^f his correspondent was some¬ 
times at fault in grammar, and often in 
spelling, might h^,taken as a pi'Obf of how 
much he “idealised” hig^ Molly; and, as 
Miss Jenkyus use<i to say, “ People talk a 
great deal about idealising nowadays, what¬ 
ever that may meam” But^this was nothing 
to a fit of writing clWical poetry, which soon . 
seized him ; in which his M<dly figured away 
as “ Maria;” the letter containing the carmen 
was endorsed by her, “ Hebrew verses sent 
me by my honoured husbiftd, I thowt to 
have had a letter about kil^ng the pig, 
but must wait. Mem., to send the poetry to 
Sir Peter Afley, as my husband desires.” 
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And in a posMicriptiim note in^liis band- 
Ik'riting, it was stated that the Ode hod ap- 
pearef^in the« (gentleman’s Magazine, Decem¬ 
ber, 1172, Her lettera back to her husband 
(treasured as ibndljr by him as if they had 
been M. T. Ciceronis Epistolee) weie more 
satisfaotoi’y to an absent husband and father, 
than his could ever have been to her. She 
told him how Deborah sewed her seam very 
neatly every day, and read to her in the 
books he had set her ; how she was a ■•ery 
“foirard,” good child, but would ask ques¬ 
tions hen mother could not answer ; but how 
she did not lot horself down by saying she 
did not know, but took to stirring the fire, 
or sending the “forrard” child on an errand. 
Matey was now the mother’s duiling, and 
promised (like her .pistcr at her age) to be a 
great beauty. I was reading this aloud to Miss 
Matey, who smiled and sighed a little at the 
hope, so fondly expresswl, that “ little Matey 
might not be vain, even if she were a beauty.” 

‘•I had very jirctty hair, my dear,” saiil 
Miss Matilda; “ and not a had mouth.” 
And I saw her soon afterwards adjust her 
cap and draw herself up. 

15ut to retiiin to Mrs. Jei>kyns’s lettei-s. 
•She told her husband about the poor in the 
parish; what homely domestic medicines 
she had admbiistercd; what kitchen physic 
she had sent. She had evidently held his 
dLspleasurc as a rod in jiicklc over the heads 
of all the ne’er-do-wells. She asked for his 
dii'ectioiis about the cows and pigs ; and did 
not alway.s obtain them, as 1 have shown 
bolore. 

The kind old grandfather was dead, when 
a little boy was born, s«on after the publica¬ 
tion of tjie Sermon ; but there wa.s another 
letter of exhortation from the grandfather, 
more stringent wid adiuonitorj' than ever, 
now that there was a boy to Imi guarded from 
the sn.ares of the world. He described all 
the various sins into which men might £ill, 
until T wondered how any man ever came to 
a natural death. The gallows seemed as if it 
must have been the tcriuimition of the lives 
of most of the grandfather’s friends and ac- 
quaiutiuice; and I was not surprised at the 
way in tfrhich he spoke of this life being “ a 
vale of tAii’s,” 

It seemed curious that I should never have 
heard of this bi’other before; bnti»l concluded 
that he had <,(ied young; or else surely his 
name would have been alluded to by his 
sisters. Ey-and-bre we name to packets of 
Miss Jenkyns’s lelters. These, Miss Matey 
<lid regret to burn. Slie^aid all the otlier.s 
had been only interesting to those who loved 
the writei-s; and that it seemed as if it 
would have hurt her to allow them to fall 
into the hands of strangers, who had not 
known her dear mother,' and how good she 
was, although sj^u did not alwaj's spelt quite 
in the mud^riPfashion ; but DeWah’s letters 
were so ve^ superior! Any one might 
profit by reading them. It was a long time 


.-’’nee she had read Mra. Chapone, bnl she 
ki. ow she used to think that Deborah could * 
have said the same things quite as well; and 
as for Mis. CMter! people thought a deal 
of her lettera, just Ixscauso she had written 
Epictetus, but she was quite sure Deborah 
would never have made use of such a 
common expression its “ I canna be fashed! ” 
Miss Matey did grudge burning ^ese 
letters, it was evident. She would ncit let 
them be caivlessly ])asHcd ofer with any quiet 
reading, and skipping, to myjelf. She took 
them from me, and even lighted the second 
candle in ordw to read them aloud with a 
proper emphasis, and without stuuibliilg over 
the big words. Oh dear! bow I wanted facts 
instead of reflections, before those letters were 
concluded! They lasted us two nights ; and 
1 won’t deny that I made use of the time to 
think of many other things, and yet 1 was 
always at my post at the end of oacli sentence. 
The rector’s letters, and those of liis wife and 
mother-in-law, hjul all been tolerably short 
and pithy, writV.«n in a straight hand, with 
the Imcs very (dose together. Sometimes the 
whole letter was containod on a more scrap of 
jXlper. The paper was very yellow, and the 
ink very blown ; some of thfc shests were (.as 
Miss Matey made me observe) the old 
<mginal Post, with the stamp in the corner, 
representing a jwst-boy riding for life and 
twau^ng his horn. The letters of Mrs. Jen- 
kyus .and her mother were fastened with a 
groat round red wafer ; for it was before Mias 
Edgeworth’s “Patrouiige” had bjinished wafers 
from polite society. It was evident, from the 
tenor of whivt w;is said, that franks were in 
great request, and were even used ;is a me.ans of 
paying debts by needy Members of Parlia¬ 
ment. The rector sealeil his epistles with an 
immense coat of .arms, and showed by tlie care 
with which he had puiibrmed this cerennmy, 
that he exisscted they should be cul. <>peij, not 
broken by any tboughtless or impatient hand. 
Now, Miss Jeukyuas letters wcje of a later 
date in form and writing. She w'i\)te on the 
square sheet, which we have learned to cidl 
old-fashioned. Her hand w.as admirably cal¬ 
culated, together with licr use of many- 
syllabled words, to fill up a sheet, and then 
came the pride mid delight of cro.ssing. Poor 
Miss Matey got sadly puzzled with this, for 
iJie words gathered size like snow-balls, and 
towards the end of her letter, Mjss Jenkyns 
used to become quite sesquipedalian. In 
one to hcrfathei', slightly theolugic^J. and con¬ 
troversial in its tone, she had simkeu of Herod, 
'J’etraxch of Idumea. Miss Matey rejid it 
“ Herod Petrach of Etrurias,’i and was juA as 
well pleased as if she had been right. I c;in’t 
quite remember the date, but I think it was 
in lyOS that Miss Jenkyns wrote the longest 
series of letters; on occasion of her absence 
on a visit to some Mends near Neweastlo- 
upon-Tyno. These friends were intimate 
with the commandant of the gariison there, 
and heard from him of all the preparations 
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' thatr'miS) being made to repel the invaaioo of 
Bdi^tm^e, which some people' imagined 
uike place at the mouth of the I'yne. 
HIm Jeakyus woe evidently very much 
alarmed; and the tivet part of her letters was 
often written in pretty intelligible English, con¬ 
veying particubu-s of the pi'eparations which 
were made in the family with whom she was 
residing > against the dreaded event; the 
bundles of clothes that were packed up ready 
for a ffight to Alhton Moor (a wild hilly piece 
of ground ^tween Northumberland and 
Ouiuberland); the signal that was to be given 
for this flight, and for the simultaneous turn¬ 
ing out of the volunteers under arms ; which 
said signal was,^ consist (if 1 remember 
rightly) in ringing the church bells in a par¬ 
ticular and ominous manner. This waruuig 
summons was actually given, one day, when 
Miss Jenkyns and her hosts were at a dinner¬ 
party in Jilewcastle (not a very wise proceed¬ 
ing, if there be any tnith in themoral attached 
to the fable of the Boy and the 'Wolf; but so 
it was,) and Miss Jenkyns,, hardly recovered 
from iter flight, wrote the next day to 
describe the sunud, the breathless shock, the 
hurry and alarm ; and then, taking breath, 
she added, “ llow trivial, my dear mther, do 
all our apprehensions of the last evening 
aj){>car, at the present moment, to calm and 
inquiring minds !” And here Miss Matey 
broke in with—“ But, indeed, my dear, they 
were not at ail trivial or trifling at the time. 
I know I used to wake up in tlic night many 
a time, and think I hcai-d the tramp of the 
tVeiieh entering Cranfonl. My mother has 
sat by my bed iialf a night through, holding 
my liancl and comforting me ; and many 
]>eople talked of hiding themselves in the suit- 
mines ;—and meat would have kept capitally 
down there, only purliaps we should have 
been thirsty. And my father preached a 
whole set of sermons on the occasion; one set 
in the mornings, all about David and €k)liath, 
to spirit up the jmople to fighting with Spades 
or bricks, if lieed were ; ami the other set 
ill the afternoon, proving that Napoleon 
(that was another iianio for Bony, ns we used 
to call him) was all the same as Apollyon iuid 
AbailAon. I remember, my father rather 
thought he should be asked to print this last 
set; but the parish had, perhaps^ had enough 
of them with heoj-ing.” 

Peter Marmaduko Arley Jenkyns, (" poor 
Peter! ” as Miss Matey began to call him) 
was at fchool at Shrewsbury by this time. 
The rector took up his pen, and rubbed up 
his Ditin, once more, to correspond with his 
boy. It was vjery clear that the lad’s were 
what are called show-letters. They were of 
a highly mental description, giving an account 
of . has studies, and his intellectual hopes of 
vjirious kinds, with an occasional quotation 
from the chissics; but, now and then, the 
animal nature broke out in such a little sen¬ 
tence as tills, evidently written in a trembling 
hurry, after the letter had been inspected; 


“ Mother,*dear, do send me a cake, and put 
plenty of citron in.” The “mother, deai^” 
probably answered her boy i«i the form of 
cukes and “ goody,” for there were mone of 
her letters among this set; but a whole col¬ 
lection of the rector’s, to whom the Latin in 
his boy’s letters was like a trumpet to the old 
war-horae. I do not know much about Latin, 
certainly, and it is, perhaps, an ornamental 
language; but not very useful, I think—at 
least to judge from the bits 1 remember out 
of the rector’s lettem. One was: “You 
have not got that town in your map pf Ire¬ 
land ; but Bonut Benuirdwi non videt omnia, 
as the Proverbia say.” Presently it became 
very evident that “ poor Peter ” got himself 
into many scrapes. There were letters of 
stilted penitence to his father, for some wrong¬ 
doing ; and, among them all, was a badly- 
written, badly-scaled, badly-directed, blotted 
note —“ My dear, dear, dear, dearest niother, 
I will be a better lioy—I will, indeed ; but 
don’t, please, be ill for me; I am not worth it; 
but I will be good, darling mother.” 

Miss Matey could not speak for ciyiiig, 
after she hod read this note. ' She gave it to 
me in silence; and then got up and took it to 
her sacred recesses in her own room, for fear, 
by any chance, it might get burnt. “ Poor 
Peter! ” she said ; “ he was always in scrapes; 
he was too easy. They led him wrong, and 
then left him in the lurch. But he w,as too 
fund of mischief. He could never resist a 
joke. Poor Peter! ” 

Poor Peter’s career lay before him rather 
pleasantly mapped out by kind friends, but 
Bonus Bemardus non videt omnia, in this map 
too. He was to win honours at Shrewsbury 
School, and carry them thick to Cambridge, 
and after that, a living awaited him, the gift 
of his godfather, Sir Peter Arley. Poor Peter ! 
his lot in life was very different to what his 
friends bad hoped and planned. Miss Matey 
told me all about it, and I think it was a relief 
to her when she had done so. Me was the 
darling of his mother, who seemed to dote on 
all her children, though she was, perhaps, a 
little afraid of Deborah’s superior acquire¬ 
ments. Deborah was the favoiiriteof her father, 
and when Peter disappointed him, sHe became 
his pride. The sole honour Pete? brought 
away from Shrewsbury, was the reputation of 
being the good fellow that ever was, and of 

being the uapf^ of the schoql in the aid: of 
practical joking.'His father was disappointed, 
but set about remedyino the matter in a 
manly Vray. He could««iot nrford to send 
Peter to read witn any tutor, but he could 
read with him himself; and Miss Matey told 
me much of the awful preparations in the 
way of dictionaries and lexicons that were 
made in her father’s study the morning 
Peter began. 

“ My poor mother! ” snid^he. “ I remem¬ 
ber how she used to stand iit the hall, just 
near enough to the study-docfr to catch the 
tone of my father’s voice. 1 could tell, in a 
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moment, if all waa going right, bj her face. 
And it did go right»ioi’ a long time.” 

" 'What wept vtong at last 1 ” said I. 
“ Thalf tiresome Latin, I dare say.” . 

“ No! it was not the Latin. Peter was in 
high fevonr with nw father, for he worked 
up well for him. Rut^ he seemed to think 
that the Cranford people might be joked 
about, and made fun of, and they did not like 
it; nobody doea He was always hoaxing 
them; ‘hoaxing’ is not a pretty word,my dear, 
and I hope you won’t tell your father 1 used 
it, for I woxild not like him to think that I 
was not choice in my language, after living 
with such a woman as Deborah. And be sure 
you never use it youreelf. I don’t know how 
it slipped out of my mouth, except it wm that 
I was thinking of poor 'Peter, and it was 
always his expression. But he was a very 
gentlemanly boy in many things. Ho wa.s 
Eke dear Captain Brown in always l)eing 
ready to help any old person or a child. StUh 
ho did like j^oking and making fun ; and ho 
seemed to think the old ladies in Cranford 
would believe anything^ There wei-e many 
old ladies living here then; we are principally 
ladies now, I know; but we are not so old as 
the ladies used to be when I was a girl. I 
could laugh to think of some of Peter’s jokes. 
No ! my dear, I won’t tell yoti of them, be¬ 
cause they might not shock you as they 
ought to do ; and they wore very shocking. 
He even took in my father once, by dressing 
himself up as a lady who wa.s imssing through 
the town and wished to see the Rector of 
Cranford, ‘ who had published that admirable 
Assise Sermon.’ Peter said, he was awfully 
frightened himself when he sjiw how ray 
father tjok it all in, and even offered to copy 
out all his Napoleon Buonaparte sermons for 
her—him, I mean—^uo, her, for Peter was a 
kdy then. He told me he was more terrified 
than ho ever was before, aU the time my 
father was speaking. He did not think my 
father would have believed him ; and yet If 
he had not, it would have been a sad thing 
for Peter. As it was, he was none so glad of 
it, for my father kept him hard at work copy- 
out ml those twelve Buonaparte sermons 
for the tdy—^that was for Peter himself) you 


for the Wy—^that was for Peter himself) you 
know. Ho was the lady. And once when 
he wanted to go fialiing, Peter said,Confound 
the woman 1 —very bad langasi|e, my dear; 
but Peter was not always so gmirded os he 
should have been; but^y father was so 
angry with him, nearly frightened me out 
of my wits; and ydl I cogld hardly keep from 
laughing at the little curtsies Peter kept 
making, quite slyly, w'henever my father 
spoke of the ladjTs exceUent taste and sound 
discrimination.”' 

« Did Miss Jenkyus know of these tricks ?” 
said 1. 

“Oh noj Dsborah would have been too 
much shockSd. No! no one knew but L 
I wish I ha(f always known of Peter’^lans ; 
but sometimes he did not tell me. He used 


to say the old ladi«| in the town'-vnuted 
something to talk abbit i feqit I don’t think ‘ 
they did. They had tkeSk^s^’s Chroju- 
cle three times a-week, jusf^M vre have now, 
—^the very same advantages we^^ Save, and we 
have plenty to say; and I reasmmber the 
clacking noise there always wasxtben some 
of the ladies imt together. But, probably, 
school-boys talk more than ladies. At last 
there was a terrible sad j^hing happened.” 
Miss Matey got up, went to the dodr, ahd 
opened it; no one was there. • She rang tile 
bell for Martha; and when Martha came, Eer 
mistress told her to go for eggs to a %rm'’ at 
the other end of the town. 

“ I will lock the door after yon, Martha. 
You are not afraid to go, are you 1 ” 

“ No, Ma’am, not at all; ,Tem Hearn will 
be only too proud to go with me.” 

Mias Matey drew herself up, and, as s.(>en 
as we were alone, she wished that Martha 
had more maidenly reserve. 

“We ’ll put out the candle, my dear. We 
can talk just as well by fire-light, you know. 
There ! well! you see, Deboinh, had gone 
from home for a fortnight or so; it was a 
ve^ still quiet day, I remember, overheail; 
and the lilacs were all in flower, so I suppose 
it was spring. My father had gone out t6 
see some sick people in the jiarish; I recollect 
seeing him leave the house, with his wig and 
shovel-hat, and cane. Wl>at possessed our 
poor Peter, I don’t know; he had the sweet¬ 
est temper, and yet he always seemed to liko 
to plague Deborah. She never laughed at 
his jokes, and tliought him uugenteel, and 
not careful enough alx)ut improving Ms 
mind ; and that vexed him.” 

“Well! he went to her room, it seems, and 
dressed himself id her old gown, and shawl, 
wid bonnet; just the things she used to weai- 
in Cranford, and was kno'wn by everywhere; 
and he made tiie pUIow into a little—^ou are 




not like any one to hear—into—into—a little 
hahy, with white long clothes. It was only, 
as he told me afterwards, to make something 
t6 talk about in the town: he never tliought 
of it as affecting Deborah. And he went and 
walked up and down in the Fiibert widk, just 
half hidden by the rails, and half seen; and 
he cuddled his pillow, just like a baby ; and 
talked to it all the nonsense people do. Oh 
dear! and my father came.stepping stately 
up the street, os he always did; and what 
should he see but a little blacks crowd of 
people—I dare say as many as twenty—all 
peeping through his gaa-den rails.' So he 
thought, at first, they were only looking at a 
new rh(Modendron that was in full bloom, and 
that he was ve^ proud of; and he walked 
slower, that th^ might have more time to 
admire; And he wondered if he could make 
out a sermon from the occasion, and thought, 
perhaps, there was some relation between the 
rhododendrons and the liEes of the field. My 
jmor father! 'Wben he cams nearer, he 
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^]«tnider that did not see him ; 
r heads .'were aD so close together, 



} ^ibet^tiful vegetable production, when—oh,*my 
I tremble to think of it, he looked 
'^through the rails himself, and saw-— I don’t 
, Imow what he thought he saw, but old Clare 
■ told me his face yeut quite grey-white with 
. anger, and his eyes blazed out under his 
• frowning black brows; and he spoke out—oh, 

. so. terribly! and bade them all stop where 
they were—not one of them to go, not one 
to stir a step} and, swift as lignt, he was 
in at the garden door, and down the Filbert 
walk, and seized hold of poor Peter, and tore 
bis clothes off his back—^bonnet, shawl, gown, 
and all—and threw the pillow among the 
pec^ile over the railings: and then he was 
very, very angry indeed ; and before all the 
people he lifted up lus cane, and flogged 
Peter! My dear! that boy’s trick, on that 
sunny day, when all seemell going straight 
and well, broke ray mother’s heart, and 
changed my father for life. It did, indeed. 
Old Clare said, Peter looked as white as my 
father; and stood as still as a statue to lie 
flogged ; and my father struck hard ! When 
niy father stopped to take breath, Peter said, 
‘ Have you done enough. Sir 1 ’ quite hoarsely, 
and still standing quite quiet. I don’t know 
wliat m 3 ' father said—or if he said anything. 
But old Clare said, Peter turned to where the 
people outside the railing -were, and made 
them a low bow, as grand and as grave as 
any gentleman ; and llicu walked slowly into 
the house. I was in the store-room, helping 
my mother to make cowsliji-wine. I cannot 
abide tlie witte now, nor the scent of the 
flowers ; they turn me sick and faint, as they 
did that day, when Peter came in, looking as 
haughty as auy man—indeed, looking like_ a 
man, not like a Iwy. ‘ Mother ! ’ lie said, 
‘ T am come to say, God bless you for ever.’ 
I saw bis lips quiver, as be spoke; and I 
think he durst not say anything more loving, 
for the purpose that was in his heart. She 
looked at him rather frightened, and won-! 
dering, and asked him what was to do 1 He 
did not smile or speak, but put his arms 
round her, and kissed her as if he did not 
know how to leave off; and before she could 
s])eak again, he was gone. We talked it over, 
and could not understand it, and she bade 
me go and seek my father, and ask what it 
was all altont I found liim walking up and 
'. down, looking very highly displeased. 

“ ‘ Tell your mother I have fledged Peter, 
and that he richly deserved it.’ 

- . ^ I durst not ask any more queationa When 
I told my mother, she sat down, quite faint, 
for a minute. 1 remember, a few days after, 
I saw the poor, wither^ cowslip-flowers 
thrown out to the leaf-heap, to decay and die 
■, there. There was no making of cowslip-wine 
r that year at the Bectory, nor, indeed, ever 


after. Presently, my mother went to n?y 
father. I know 1 thought of Queen Esther 
and King Ahasaerus; for my motfler was 
very pretty and delioate-lobking, ahd my 
father looked as terrible as King Ahasuerus. 
Some time after, they came out together; and 
then my mother told me what had happened, 
and that she was going up to Peter’s room, 
at ray father’s desire—^though she was not to 
tell Peter this—to talk the matter over with 
him. Bnt no Peter was there. We looked 
over the house; no Peter was there ! Even 
my father, who.had not liked to join in the 
search at first, helped us before long. The 
Eectory was a very old house: steps up into 
a room; steps down into a room, all through. 
At first, my mother went calling low and 
soft—as if to reassure the poor boy—‘ Peter! 
Peter, dear ! it’s only me ; ’ but, by-and- 
bye, as the servants came back’ from the 
errands my father had sent them, 4u dif¬ 
ferent directions, to find where Peter was— 
as we found he was not in the garden, nor the 
hayloft, nor anywhere about—my mother’s 
cry grow louder and wilder—‘ Peter ! Peter, 
my darling! where are )'ou 1 ’ for then she 
felt and understood that that long kiss meant 
some sad kind of ‘good-bye.’ The afternTOu 
went on, my mother never resting, but seeking 
again and again in every po-ssible place that 
had been looked into twenty times before; 
na}', that she had looked into over and over 
again herself. My fatlier sat with his head 
in his hands, not speaking, except when his 
messengers came in, bringing no tidings : 
then he lifted u]) his face so strong and sad, 
and told them to go again in some new di¬ 
rection. My mother kept passing from room 
to room, in and out of the house, moving 
noiselessly, but never ceasing. Neither .she 
nor my father durst leave the house, which 
was the meeting-place for all the messengers. 
At last (and- it was nearly dark), my father 
rose up. He took hold 01 my mother’s arm, 
as she came with wild, sad pace, through one 
door, and quickly towards another. She 
started at the touch of his hand, for she had 
forgotten all in the world but I*eter. 

“ ‘ Molly ! ’ said ho, ‘ I did not think all ^is 
would happen.’ He looked into he” face for 
comfort—^ner poor face, all wild and white ; 
for neither she nor my father hail .dared to 
acknowledg#—much less, act upon—the terror 
that was in theit; hearts, lest Peter should 
have made away^vith himself. My father 
saw no conscious look-in hiB wife’s.hot, dreary 
eyes, and he missgd ‘the* sympathy that she 
had- always been ready to give him, strong 
man as he was; and at the dumb despjur in 
her face, his tears began to*flow. But when 


almost as cheerfully as if sl)fe<»kne'yir whore he 
was; and she took my father^ great hand 
in her little soft one, and led' him along, the 
teats draping, as he walked on that same 
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MEMOBY AT CRANFOED.. 


wished for l)eborah! 1 had no time for We lighted the caodlOj MM ;i9Und the oap^ 
ciyifig? for now all seemed to depend on me. tain’s letter, and Beteri ' 

I wrote for Deborah to come home. I sent found a little simple bep^li)|pif| 9 Mer from 
a message privately to that same Mr. Hoi- Mi-s. Jenkyns to Peter, adorassad to him at 
brook’s house—^poor Mr. Holbrook!—^you the house of an old sc]k>olfellow, uduther 
^ow who 1 mean. I don’t mean I sent a she fancied he might have gone. They had 
message to him, but 1 sent one that I could returned it miopened ; and unopened it had 
trust, to know if Peter was at his house. For remained ever since, haviug been inadver- 
at one time Mr. Holbrook was on occasional teutly mt by among the ot&er letters cMf that 
visitor at the Eectory—you know he was time, ^is is it:— 

Mias Pole’s cousin—and be had been very “MvdearestPeter 

kind to Peter, and taught him howto fish— +’41 • i i 11 i 

he was very kind to everybody,and I thought shouhl- bo so 

Peter might have gone ofi' there. But Mr. ^ “e-1 

Holbrook was from home, and Peter hud ^ 

never been seen. It was-night now; but and-sighs till heart aches to 

the doors were all wide open, Ind my father He minot ho d up ins bead for 

and motlier walked on andon ; it wks more thought 

than an hour since he had joined her, and I ngbt. Perliaps he has been too severe, 

don’t believe they had ever spoken dl that ’‘‘T ^ ’ 

time. I was getting the parlow fire lighted, ‘‘“f 

and one of tL servants was preparing tea only boy. Dor looks so sari^ you arc gone, 
for I wanted them to have something to eat bitek tmd make us happy, who love you 

asked to speak to mo. But Peter never came back. That spring 

“ ‘ I have borrowed the nets from the weir, day was the last time he ever saw father or 
Miss Matey. Shall we drag the ponds to- mother. The writer of the letter—the last 
night, or wait for the moraihg ? ’ —the only person who hod ever seen what 

“ I remember staring in his face to gather was written in it, was dead long ago—and I, 
his meaning; and when I did, I laughed out a stranger, not burn at the time when this 
loud. The luu ror of that new thought—our occurrence took place, was the one to ojien it. 
bright, darling Peter, cold, and stark, and The captain’s letter summoned the father 
dead ! I remember the ring of my own and mother to Liverpool instantly, if they 
laugh now. wished to sec their boy; and by some of the 

“ The next day Deborah was at home before wild chances of life, the captain’s letter had 
I was myself again. She would not have been detiuued somewhere, somehow. Miss 
been so weak to give way as 1 had done; but Matey went on: — “ And it was race-time, 
my Mcroiftns (my horrible laughter had ended and all the {>ost-horses at Cranford were 
in crying) haid roused my sweet dear mother, gone to tho races; but my father and mother 
whoso poor wandering wits were called back set off in our own gig,—and, oh 1 iny dear, 
and collected, as soon as a child needed her they were too late—-the ship was gone. And 
care. Slie and Deborah sat by my bedside; now I'ead Peter’s letter to my mother.” 

I knew by the looks of each that there had It was full of love, and sorrow, sind pride 
been no news of Peter—no awful, ghostly* in bis new profesmon, and a sore sense of his 
news, which was what I most had dreaded in disgrace in the eyes of the people at Cranford; 
n^ dull state between sleeping and waken- but ending with a passionate entreaty that 
iifp.. T^e same result of all the searching had .she would come and see him befbre he left Uie 
-brought, something of the same relief to my Mersey ;—“Mother! wo may ge into battle. I 
mother, to whom, I am sure, the thought hope we shall, and lick those French; but I 
that Peter might even then be hanging dead in must see you again before that time! ” 
some of the familiar home placA, had caused “ And she was too late,”s8ai(l Miss Mate7 1 


some of the familiar home placA, had caused “ And she was too late,”it8ai 
that never-ending'walk of yesterday. Her soft “too late!” « 

wes never were the san|ir again after that; We sat in silence, ponder! 
they had always a res^ss, craving look, as if meaning of those sad, sad woi 
seeking for what tfiey*could not find. Oh! I asked Miss Matey to tell 


1 in silence, pondering on ithe fiill 
of those sad, sad wormi. eAt length 
Miss Matey to tell me how her 


it was an awful time; coming down like a mother bore it. 

thnndorbolt on the still sunny day; when tho “ Oh 1 ” she said, “ she wan patience itself, 
lilacs were all- m*bloom.” She had never been strong, and this weakened ' 

“ Where was Mr. Peter?” said L her terribly. My father used to sit looking-.i.' 

“ He had mode his way to Livei-pool; and at her: far more sad than /ihe wsw., 
there was war then; and some of the king's seemed as if he could look ^ nothing eli^-';, 
^ips lay fff the mouth of tho Mersey ; and when she was 1^ ; and He was so humble,— ; 
they were onTy too glad to have a fine likely so vei^ gentle, now. He would, perimj^ S 
boy Such aa mm (five foot nine he was) come speak lu his old way—Jay^g down tlm 
to aflFer mmaelf- The captain wrote to my I as it were—and then, in a miuute orv 
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HOUSEHOLD WOBDS. 
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W 0 T 4 tt'«^((e round and. jnH bis hand on our 
and ask us’^in a low voice if he 
had '^d .oiip'thhigl to Atirt us 7 vl did not 
wonder at lus speaking so to Deborah, for 
ebe was so <dever; but 1 could not bear to 
hear faint talking so to me. 

“ But, you see, he saw what we did not— 
tliat it was killing my mother. Yes! killing 
her—(put out the caudle, my dear! I tan 
talk better in the dark)—^for she was but a 
frail woman, and 111 fitted to stand the fright 
and shock she Itad gone through; and she 
would smile at him, aud comfort him, not in 
words, but in her looks and tones, which 
were always cheerful when -he was there. 
Aud site would speak of how she thought 
Fetor stood a good chance of being admiral 
veiy soon—he was so brave and clever; and 
how she thought of seeing him in his navy 
iiuifom, and what sort of hats admirals 
wore, and how much more fit he was to bo 
a sailor than a clergyman; and ail in that 
way, just to make my lather think she was 
quite glad of what came ef that unlucky 
morning’s work, aud the flogging, which was 
always in his mind, as we all knew. But, 
oh, my dear I the bitter, bitter crying she 
had when she was alone ;—aud at last, as 
she givw weaker, she could not keep her 
teiuu in, when Deborah or me was by, aud 
would give us message after message for 
Peter,—(his ship liad gone to the Mediter- 
iniiean, or somewhere down tlicre, and then 
he was ordered oifto India, aud there was no 
overland route then); — but she still said 
that no one knew where their death lay in 
wait, and that we were not to think here 
wiis near. We did not think it, but we knew 
it, as we saw her fading away. 

“ Well, uiy dear, it’s veiy foolish of me, I 
know, when in all likelihood 1 am so near 
seeing her again.” But Miss Matey was 
not luoUsh, pour dear thing ! 

“ And only think, love ! the very thvy after 
Ther death—for she did not live quite a twelve¬ 
month after Peter went away^—the very day 
after—came a parcel for her from India— 
from her poor boy. It was a large, soft, white 
Indii^sliawl, with just a little naiTOW border 
all round; just what my mother would have 
liked. We thouglit it might rouse my father, 
for he had sat with her hand in his all night 
long; so BeboraV- took it in to him, aud 
Peter’s letter to her, luid all. At first, he took 
, no notice; and we tried to make a kind of 
light careless talk about the shawl, opening it 
out and admiring it. 'i'hen, suddenly, he got 
u])» .and s{>oke :—‘ She shall be buried in it,’ he 
said; ‘ Peter shall have that comfort; and 
she would have liked it.’ Well 1 perhaps it 
was no|, reasonable, but what could we ao or 
•say 7 One gives people in grief their own way. 
He took it up and felt it—‘It is just such a 
‘ shawl as she wished for when she was married, 
and her mother did not give it her. I rlid not 
•know of it till after, or she should have had 
it—ohe dioold; bat she shall have it now.' 


“My mo][iior looked so lovely in her death.1 
She was always pretty, and now she lookecl 
fair, and waxen, and young—^^ounger, than 
Deborah, as she stood trembling and alilver- 
iiig by her. We decked her in the long soft 
folds; she lay, smiling, as if pleased; and 
people came-^1 Cramord came—to beg to 
see her, for they had loved her dearly—os well 
they might; and the country-women brought 
posies; old Clare’s wife brouglit some white 
violets, and begged they might lie on her 
breast. 

“Deborah saidto me, the day of my mother’s 
funeral, that if she had a hundred offers, she 
never would marry and leave my flither. It 
was not veiy likely she would have so many— 

1 don’t know that she had one; but it was 
not less to her credit to say so. She was 
such a daughter to my father, as I think there 
never was, before or since. His eyes failed 
ilim, aud she read book after book, and wrote, 
and copied, aud was always at his service in 
any parish busiucss. She could do many more 
things than my poor mother could ; she even 
once wrote a letter to the bishop for my 
father. But he missed my mother sorely; tlie 
whole parish noticed it. Not that he was less 
active ; I think he was more so, and more 
patient in helping every one, I did all I 
could to set Deborah at liberty to be with 
him; for I knew I was good for little, and 
that my best work in tbe world was to do 
odd jol^ qiiietly, and set others at liberty. 
But my fatlicr was a changed man.” 

“ Did Mr. Peter ever come home 7 

“ Yes, once. He came home a Lieutenant; 
lie did not get to be Admiral. And he and 
my father were such friends! My father 
took him into every house in the parish, he 
was HU proud of him. He never walked out 
without Peter’s arm to lean upon. Deborali 
used to smile (I don’t think we ever lauglied 
again after my mother’s death), and say she 
was quite put in a comer. Not but what my 
father always wanted her when there was 
'letter-writing, or reading, to be done, or any¬ 
thing to be settled.” 

“And then 7 ” said I, after a pause, 

“Then Peter went to sea again; aud, 
by-and-bye, my father died, blessiug'us both, 
and thanking Deborah for all she had been 
to him; and, of course, our circumstances 
were ebangai; and, instead of living at the 
Bectoiy, aud keepmg three maids and a man, 
we hod to come ti^this small house, and be 
content with a seWant-of-all-work; bu^ as 
Deborah used to we have always lived 
genteelly, even if circumstances have com-' 
pelled us to simplicity.—Poor Deborah 1 ” 

“ And, Mr, Peter 1” asked I. 

“ Oh, there was some great war in India— 
I forget what they call it—and we have never 
heard of Peter since then. 1 believe he is 
dead, myself; and it somoiames fidgets me 
that we have never put on moui'uing for him. 
And then, again, when I sit by fiiysmf, wd all 
•the bouse is BtUl, 1 think 1 hear his step 
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A SEArCORONEB. 


coming up the street, and my heart begins to 
fluttepsand lieat; but the sound always 
goes'jfcat—and Peter never comes. That’s 
Martha back ? No! I ’ll go, my dear; I 
can always find my way in the dark, you 
know. And a blow of fresh air at the door 
will do my head good, and it's rather got a 
trick of aching.” So she pattei<cd off. 1 had 
lighted the candle, to gpve the room a cheerful 
appearance against her return. 

“ Was it ISmrlha ? ” asked I. 

“ Yes. And I am rather uncomfortable, for 
I heard such a strange noise just as 1 was 
opening the door.” 

“ When ? ” I asked, for her e 3 ’es were 
round with affiigkt. 

“ In the street—just outside—^it sounded 
like— 

“ Talking 1” 1 put in, ns she hesitated a 
little. 

“ No ! kissing —” 


CHIPS. 


I THK FINE ARTS IN AUSTRALIA. 

I Tiieuk is a picture now lodged at the 
Amateur Ctallcry, 121, Pall Mall, which, npai't 
' from its own merits, is rendered interesting 
by being the first large picture ever painted, 
or (bjr raiuiy people) ever seen, in Australia. 

It IS an illustration of the Scripture, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto rao." The painter 
is Mr Marshall Olaxton. Tt was pi^uced 
under the following circumstances. 

In the Btunmer of the year 1850, a munifi¬ 
cent lady residing in Ijoiidon, and distin- 
gni-ibed everywhere lor her gentle genei'osity 
I and gooAness, commissioned Mr. Clnxtou to 
I ])uint this ])ictare for tho inteiior decoration 
I ut an lufiiut SchooL Mr. Claxtoii was then 
on tho eve of emigrating to Sydney. If he 
might only consider tiie subject on the 
voyage, he said, and paint it in the land ot 
his adoption, what a pride he would have in 
I showing it to liis new countrymen, and what 
I a testimony it would be to them that he was 
I nUt slighted in Old England! The commission 
I was fr^ly entrusted to him to be so dealt 
with ; and away he sailed, light of heart and 
strong of purpose. 

How he studied it, and sketc'ied it, month 
after mouth, during the long voyage; and 
how he found it a cgpippj^n in whom there 
was alwaj's someth ing n6w to be discoverod, 
and of whom he no^<rtired; needs not to be 
I told. Bat when he camS to Sydney, he could 
find no house suited to his requirements, with 
I a i-oom large eiiough to paint the picture in. 
So, he aaked tlie (.'ummittee of the Sydney 
College for the loan of tliat building; and, 
it being handsomely conceded, went to work 
there. _ oo 

It may'be questioned whether any Aus¬ 
tralian modUa had ever sat before, to painting 
man. At all event^ models or not models, 
the general population of Sydney became so 


excited about this pietnre, and were so ei^r w 
to see it in eveiy st^e of ita progress, that 
seven thoii' .ind persons, first and last, dropped 
in to look at it. And such an ol^eot was as Uew 
to many of them, os the travelling elephant 
WM to the yoimg men on the banks of the 
Mississippi, when he mode a pilgrima^ “ a 
while ago,” with liis caravan, to those fiUHifl' 
regions. 

Thus, the Picture was itnagined, pidnM, 
and sent homo. Thns, it is, fit the present 
writing, lod^d in Pall Mall—the dawn per¬ 
haps of the longest day for the fine arts, as for 
all the arts of life, that ever rose upbn the 
world. As the bright eyes of the children in 
tho infant School will ofien, in these times, 
rest upon it with the awe and wonder of its 
liaviaKeomo so far over the deep sea ; so, pei"- 
hap% Mr. Macaulay’s traveller, standing, in 
a distant age, uix>n tho ruins of an old ca¬ 
thedral once called St. Paul’s, in the midst of 
a desert-once called London, will look about 
liim with similar emotions for any broken 
stones that may possibly bo traces of tho 
School, said in the Australian nnrsery-lcgend I 
to have contained the first important picture . 
painted in that ancient country. 


a sea-coroner. 

In the Parliamentarv Report on Shipwrecks 
for the year 1830. the loss of proiierty in 
British shipping wreckeil or fuumiereil at sea, ' 
is estimated, on an average of six ycai-s, at 
throe millions sterling per aiiiium. The whole 
of this property (although some of it may bo 
covered by insurance), is not tho less aliso- 
lutely lost to the nation. Tho annual loss of , 
life by the wreck or foundering of British 
vessels at sea, is estimated at one thousand | 

{ jeroons in each year. A Wreck-Chart, pul>- 
ished in the first number of a useful little ' 
jonraal called “ Tlie Life-Boat,” gives the 
particulars of shipwrecks during tho first I 
eleven days of last Jannory. There wero 
sixt^ ships, and tweniy-teuen human beings, 
lost in that short period. 

No one denies that much of all this disaster 
is preventible. Some of it is due to careless 
ness, to want of skill, to professional ignorance 
and to the unseaworthiuess of vessels; the 
rest to other causes not w^iolly nnavoidable. 

To got at the truth in each cose, the origin 
of every wreck ought to be*aa rigidly investi¬ 
gated as the cause of a violent de^h or of a 
fire ashore. The Members of the Boyal 
National Institution for the.Preaervi|tloii of 
Life from Sliipwreck suggesgt, in thrir publi¬ 
cation, that the Inspecting-Oommanwr of • 
Coaat-Gnard of each distri^ Collector, 
chief officer of Cnstoms, and Lloyd’s agents, 
could form a tribunal, in which all mel^- 
chauts and shipowners would have oon- 
fidenoe. Were such a body, with the * 
assistance of the nearest magistrate, autho¬ 
rised to inquire into and report to the Admi¬ 
ralty or Board of Trade on every case of wreck, 

^...-J| 
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[Conducted 



; P" THIS SHOTJLD MflET HIS'EYE- 

,, -—1 BHAii, be glad to treat with him. He 
^rUi he affeetionately received. When I 
Bay "IfiB” eye, I mean C. D.; and, when I say 
‘ C. Di, I mean a Cornish Daw. 
f: ' The fact in, I am tei-ribly in want of a pair 
' ,.of Cemish Chonghs: not dead ekina, covered 
; i'wHh feathers and stufFe<l witj} tow and wire; 
|« trat ]^ea«ant, lively fellows, tlmt would create 
- a lime merriment and a-iuse d little trouble. 

■ 'Dwdtily, state affairs, of a delicate and im- 
“;'1^tBnt nature, cai'PiM me just now into the 
,;?v,|ar West of England. Now, or never, for a 
' j|»air of red-legged Cornuboans ! To return 
ifit^dthout them would be too humiliating, how- 
\ .avSer well diplomacy might go off. 

4?' The world knows that Westward railways 
twminate at Plymouth; but no one save 
I'jiMr. Wilkie Colhus, and the readers of his 
‘ f pliwant hook, know the wonders that Uo 
1,1>eyoud them. 

“ Jfow, sir! ” says the guard, “ we start in 
.' one minute.” 

“Well, but I’ve been travelling all njglit, 
.\^and have had no breakfast, except a bottle of 
V #oda^ater.’’ 

“ That can’t be helped—ihe mail is off. If 
you want to go by her ’’- 

“If I” Of course, I do; and I'mount. 
w, After this personal sacritice, I feci as sure 


the dhoughs as if each bM had already 
;(;ilful on Its tau the weight of a pinch of magic 

^^4 • Theater to Devonport is pleasant enough; 

'how are we to drive across that magni- 
i'dtianiit harbour, between the three-deckers and 
and steamers anil fishing-boats ? 
Howl > Why, at uie water’a-edge awaits us 
bridge. 'Coacli-and-four trot on to 
a slight buzzing in the centre of 
^ncerni ^kes itself heard ; lo, we reach 
pish ^ere. 

|!ra|^Jd^, hoi^ .' sober, and yet spirited. 

penetrating the promontory 
||^d .aaoieint Britons, the steam bridge 
bade with a noble feeight.of 


hr i^, copper, fish, china- 
^ SEftihstaM; Covering the 




and giving one the horrors, with their clanks 
ing drains and slow-swinging •lever:^ The 
miners are a healthy, kind-hearted, gqotj. set 
of fellows; poverty is nearly unknown among ' 
them.; and you may walk at night in 
safety from Launceston to the Land’s End. 
English outrages and murders are mentioned 
with horror. 

Mines are spoken of in the feminine 

f ender; “ Oh ! she’s a wonderful mine ! 

fr. Moneyman, of Exeter, is getting his 
nine thousand a-year out of hei-.’’ Or, “ I’m 
afraid she’s almost knocked”—(up). Pro¬ 
positions are sometimes dispensed with in 
Cornwall: “What have you done—[with]— 
my hat ?” Is this a Celtic or a British idiom 1 
“ She can’t work well, there’s so much water 
in her.” 

As to the pilchards and other seafaring 
fry, “ Death to thousands ! ” is the standing 
toast. Last summer (1851), in Mount’s Bay, 
as many pilchards were enclosed, at one time 
in one ne^ as fetched twelve thousand pounds. 
Ho closely were they circumvented and hud¬ 
dled together, tliat it was said two fish in 
the net had no more elbow-room than tliree 
when packed and salted in the oelhir. 

The chin.a-clay diggings look like ent.s into 
a vast luiripe cheese. The pits arc the nird- 
vats ; and the women—dressed in long white 
jiinafores, who manipulate, for sixpence a- 
dav, the unshaped teacups and saucers, 
long before they are cajiable of containing 
ithe refreshing beverage—must surely be 
Opera Nuns, escaped from Robert the l)ovil, 
and come into the country for the benefit of 
I their healUi. The water which runs from 
the works where the china-clay is prepared, 
looks like streams of milk. If there were 
but plenty of honey — and beehives arc 
not rare—the clay district might be tnily 
called a land flowing with milk and honey. 

It is wonderful that the proprietors do not 
cause these milky brodts to discharge them¬ 
selves and settle in some large reservoir. 
The particles of alumina held longest in sus¬ 
pension, being the finest, they would yield 
oliina-clay of extrsrdelicate quality. ^ 

Cornwall has been thickly colonked by 
saints. This county alone would ftfiaiish a 
numerous celestial hierarchy. When Cata- 
lani, the singer, w'as shown the haudsume 
interior of a Gothic building, whose walls 
were covered with the portraits of mayors 
and aldermen, she flSiuirtm, in her simplicity, 
“E chi mnotviti gnes^ -atUif ”— ^"'And who 
are all these saints I’^Had she taken a lesson 
on the map of Cornwall, she might pertinently 
have asked the same question. Every second 
town and village and parish is call^ “St.” 
something. Samts here, there, and every¬ 
where. Multitudes of them are emigrants 
from Ireland. They came ovm in such aroves, ' 
that they seem lo .have been nard'-put to it 
at home, and to have been sente to England 
wholesale, with a free passage, provided by 
sOBM holy Board of Quatdlans te the Baupn 
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IF^HIS StfULD MEET HIS EYE* 


JSxgioloj^ All tradition derlaies that^ill of one John Gill, who is a ijumer nrir ta, 
stones Wire the BubstUntesfoi cheap slwheis being upon the road from henoe to 
Soni# fine morning, on the Coinish point, upon a loaded horse, with fruit for 
*theie h;y a millstone, on U sat a saiiiWsuy riymoutli-dock market, os she WM ttftTel- 
St Blainty — gi'mg each olhei a mi%cu ling upon the dills by the sea-ldde^ (for there 
lonsl} good thaiactei Tlie millstone piaed is no othei load,) was (Verpow^m by * 
the haintslnp, the saint piovcd the bpy- sudden gust ot wind, and forced, toe^er 
ancy ot the millstone lleietics wiU lay with liei hoise, over the dift, to the mCMi 
that St Hlirmy mis-lit have ciosseJ In both their lives, as they fdl at least two 
Irish Ulnnnd hitting on a millstone, and )i hundred feet ” • v ’» * 

Newnnii be quietly allowed to believe te But all tins citches mo noi ohoughe. I 
tact, if we only be iiermitted to supposea acconlinglyinqmieilalinutthom The answer 
sufluuney of plank biiieath, and ot eanv* to me was a question tt somebody dso — 
abo\e,th( Hton> thiono, which wilted Blame “Isay, Undo Ned,' you’re one of the 
oiei, anil Ins foi turns llowbiit, what oldest menheieabouts Tinsgeu’l’manseems 
evil tin spiiific gi vvity of millsuiinH in tillinooily-heatled to buds Are there any 
ninth <entiii>, as tompaied with the nintsCoimsh tlaws heiealiouts t ” 
tuntli, down i ime gangs of bolj men iqnm “Time was one cinio out ot Mr. Pen- 
tlie till, (ojiper, lisL, .uid ehim-cla} —.iiitici-|obu8’b gaidon, om plumy ‘laiuy’ day a 
pitmg, no doubt, tbo btiiltordshire miiket— tiontb ago, but be soon got it back again Of 
multitu liiious as jiilcliaidM He wild daws, 1 know no more Ilian a duck 

llii moimiig of my diseint fioiii the mail, ith the spiawls lie must go to Penzance, 
ind nseiiit up the Peumsuli in i iiions oMm i ,st Pairs, oi tie Gmiiaurs Head, oi St. 
(Oir (y lilies, w is calm and diy , but a gl nice Iis, to heai more about tUm ” 
to llieii.,bf iiid left foi aliwiiiilis slioweil ’’o Peuaaiico 1 am home, then, behind a 
th it till 'iigioii was both a wet and a windy pit of llymg eouraois At Penzance 1 lind a 
one bmiit-giass (irapicssid on titiy boy’s ca^aJ supply ol fish brought by wonderful 
inemoij by f nly peiusil of Took’s Voyigis) hsliomen 1 jieKcive also queer suinanms 
was gl wing in tin joints of stone leiiees, on ovi the sLop-iloors, gi mite-bmlt cottages, 
thitch and the tops of walls, showing itself witl^l myrtles in fiimt, jile‘ahant pcojde, 
in jiositiois where it nevei apptais m the "bo^n piaotisc true hospitality, a jHlultry 
fiistiin counties, owing to tin gie itei (lj>- sotie, as tliiivjog ns ncicsccnt moon,—and 
mss ol flic elimite 'I’lieTc, it is iistiietid no cli^li<, m tin lledi, but one oi two very 
ti Ill iisln s, I'ogs, and the ni iigius ol stii iins piclti stufled 

A lovely i illej, whose bides weie lovmil “ U #i go to tlio liDud s End, you will hnvo 
with oaks, WHS eoinplitelvtinlcd with i hue of a chan of seeing some ’’ 
gfiy fiom the shaggy lichens which clothed “ Bnrthere aie none theie, wheie am I 
tin 11 hi inches 'liny, ngun,woie hung about to go tb (” 

with pAypody and othei ftina—in acnal ‘ Thatou mustmiko out when you get 
I eget ition which could not exist theu, unless th< le 

the itmospliere were a tianspaicnt sponge “ On, oi^n ' Xhis wSennan; and there 
Weic it hotter, would cling the lovely fly two hi i_|ooking birds across the heath ' ” 
and li igi lilt opiphytil orohids “ Nonsiii t T^/ won’t do. One is a 

I’ooplc dioio along the road in piimitiie- rook, the otyj a hooded crow ” 
looking calls—^“Imdt on Mount Aral at, attei We p.iss o a substantial and com- 
the suTiMilince ol the waters”—called “Cup- fortable look^kmise, kept by Thomas Toman, 
boaids,” to piotect them fioni the windj, It hangs 0 U|, t,jgn{)oard, on the side of 
sl\pn try cliniaU The women woie deep cui- which, iaciuj^QQ ^ you go to the sea, is 
tuns at‘the back ol their bonnets, to keep painted “ Tb^^agt England,”— on 

the hiuifranes from bweepingdown the backs that facing >< as you eome/m» the sea, 
ot then nicks Veiy many of (he flout doors “TheFirej, Inn England” Extremes ore 
of the houses weio cncloseil in w^den sentry- thus curiously yded, only hy the thickness 
boxis, othciwisc, tables, chairs, and sofas otasignboaid ut in reality it is only the 
might be wbiskcd louud an^ luimid the rooms second and the Qultimate jilace of enter* 
lu a Cornish whiil«fiidT The great jiams tainmcut With tiue Celtic ooufwon of 
taken to ‘thatch h«j»tack8 wcie fuithcr jfleaa the same Toman has, near the 
s> m]itonis of a land of toi iad ues The thatch brmk of the cliff, ubstantial cottage, which, 


was tightly bound down b> a netwoik of though merely an yanced post of iieesvn 
“letd” ropes , at the end of each which establishment, for • accommodation of nsis 


leiiv-d from ciuising vi mm air, ny a ruue asiorm -^r-nus own Tam hoMffi 

and sabst-intial ftecklaco of geological speci- about the fomer Fiftod Last, 
mens of high snuiost to a race of mmers Up starts a guide, invisible, front ths 

Nay, evenitlie iialiveb fall victims to the bowels of the earth. Vourso I shall ge oil 
fury of the winds. It is on lecorJ, that, “ at and desoeiicl, and planC the 

West Looe, September 24th, iTfi^the wife western point of Gse^,j| ^m ejhcM(|llik0r 

* ____A 1^^^. 









HOUSEHOLD 



There ie nothing like a near 
' vlt^ tm the old lady said when she mounted 
her XQree>legged stwl to have a better sight 
the eclipse. 

This is a magnificent scene ! Granite clifis 
dipping sheer into^die water, up which there 
ivjis no hopp for the shipwrecked sailor to climb, 
^unlipn he had the leet of a fly. Hei’c and 
there, to make bad worse, is an advanced 
iUetn^ two of r<A:k, about which the sea boils 
and roars, and foams and eddies, to shatter 
the boat'that might try hard to reach the 
main land. The cormorants sitting there enre 
not two sprats about .our climbing down to¬ 
wards them. Bather fK^etic in name, as in 
look, .arc those black immovables," The A rmed 
Knight,” and his minor attendants. So, also, 
of “ The Wolf,” which, farther south, howls 
in tlie wuid. If you Ve not a good head, 
laitter keep where j «u are. Foolish are the 
ladies, more foolish are tlic gentlemen, who 
get half-way down, and tlicn stick-fast, and 
scream, and wring their Ijpuds witli frigldy 
j and dare neither jiroceed nor return. My 
companion half-way down the first slope, pru- 
deutV crawls tip ;<gaiti, biickwanJ, on ’lis 
hands and feet. Ac the bottom of this, 
wUliMi tw’O or three inches of the edge f<f a 
w'all, wliich will make your flesh crecii to 
look over il, is a memorable mark in the 
smooth and slippery turf. A wise cavalier, 

I after diuiier, one day, betted that hp \vonld 
t'ide to the liond’s End next morning. So, he 
I mounted, and got thus far. The shuddering 
I hoi-se turned, and backed. The rider just 
I saw the horse’s hind feet going over thebrink, 
threw himself off in ngou}'', and escapes. The 
i animal iierished, and the last print' of the 
clinging hoof is kept fresh by the guides. 
What an act of horsemanship to witness! 
This happened not many ye.irs ago, though 
the biped performer is since doafl. 

Not far off, is another curiosity. The 
Ijaud’s End-ites have a cliildish propensity to 
call time-worn rocks after things to which 
they bear the slightest possible resemblance. 
Ossianic immes are here in character; but 
“ Dr. Jolmson’s Head ” is too bad. Worst of 
all is' "Dr. Syntax,” wlierccffl'*8ome grpy 
Uchctt at the liock is supposed to i-epresent 
the wig. The guide complained that a 
gentleman changed Lira with niahii^ this 
rude eiligy. Poor toiira gentleman, inexpe¬ 
rienced in Nainre’s fi-c.aks ! “ Sir,” said the 

f uide, grieved at the slander, “how should 
make i)r. Syntax, when I have never seen 
- (bins drawing ? ” 

'WThe next stage is a chaotic heap of hoaiy 
i Xsw^sjcs of granite, through which tlireads a 
;^f path. To'the right and to the left is 

o^t;ons destruction. As sailors say, one 
.^Oitkey-eald, when yon can have it, is worth two 
^rawais. Best of all is a goat-like presence 
s in such places; it narrows more 
tnin. Standstill; look around! Yonder, 
^i^rlh ntho'sbore, are the Longships rocks, 
w£iridht white lighthouse, threatened 


w by Ike raging sea, which sometimej 
quite over i^ as at Eddystone. This 
rue sublime; grandeur combined, with 
The wind blows so hard that 1 feel' 
might take me up Mi'd whirl- me about 
dried leaf. , Make a few steps farther, 
y and leisurely,; it strings the nerves, 
j! This is a nice little trap to have 
d—a gap between two rocks, sharp to 
left, and a steep, smooth, inclined plane 
ting into the sea. Captain Crawler, 
sii^c dead, .began to slip down here, but 
ght by the elbows on those two rocks; 

!, being a powerful man, recovered himself, 
e guide told the tale on returning ; he 
j tfied to make light of it, though liathecl at 
pe time in a sweat bf terixu-. A little farther, 
nd- there is nothing on either side ; it is 
ike tight-rope dancing. Now, I think this 
ivill do ; within two feet of a step over, into 
the void 1 

But there jn something more to lie seen and 
done, 'The tipper part of the L.and’B End is a 
natural arch over a tunnel, tlirongh wliich 
the sea flows. Backward a little, to the 
right, is a block of granite—say, five feet 
square at the top. < Mount this in a sitting 
posture ; the guide offers lus hand if yon are 
appreliciisivo; lie down ; creep a little for¬ 
ward ; get your head fairly over the edge, and 
look! You can see daylight through the 
cavern from end to end. Wriggle hack; sit 
up ; jump down ; and the feat is done. The 
Jtuehess of Northumberland (and many other 
Itwiics too) performed this evolution bravely. 

“ As for the daws, sir, that 3 'ou ask about, 
they’ve gone to Tol peden peiiwitli. Some 
one shot (at) them, so they shifted their 
quarters. Our daw is a good bird ; not shy, 
and no thief, and does not go in at windows 
and steal ribbons and things, like the little 
daw with black legs and bill. Wc take them 
from the nest, bring them up on bread and 
milk till they are three mouths old, and then 
tuiTi them off to shift for themselves. 'I'liey 
will come when wc call them, take food from 
the hand, and sufl'er themselves to be caught 
again. You may see some if yon go to t,he 
I^gan” (pronounced, Loggaii) “Eock.” 

“I should like to see the famouetrocking 
stone as well as the daws; but an ‘Eating 
and Logging House,* like that in Calais 
m.arket-place,‘'would be more the thing just 
now.” 

“We shall get th^ikcicely to dinner, «r,” 
sidd Andrew. “ I ’ll the hoWes to, and 
})erlia^ sir, you’lLbc more lucky to . daws 
another afternoon.” 

I ha;(C8 not got the CSioughB get. I am 
persevcirng, though. 

Ox the SSiKi 0/ Ifareh vtU be ptciliehed, neatlif boiaid in Sloth, 
Price i*. Sd., ^ 
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